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ABBEYES: Dunfermline (Bruce brass) 
650; Hgglestone,508; Kilmallock, &62 ; 
Melrose, 142; Wenlock, 239, 275, 307 ; 
Westminster, 766; Whalley, 29 

Aberdeen: Belgian bells at, 341; Maris- 
chat College, 407 ; public lib:ary, 30, 306, 

4 

Academy, royal: address, 820; admissions 
to school, 72; Jectures, 476, 820; prizer, 
798; students’ club, 757 

Acadeay, royal Seottrh, nev charter 
(architecture and) 173, 203, 275, 309, 340, 
874, 721, 861 

Acceptance of contract, 63 

Acces to new roads, 239 

Accrington Cunsery. club competition, 326, 
518, é79 

Action for overtime by an assistant sur- 
veyor, 202 

Advantages cf the 
alleged, 103, 136 

Agents, archite:ts as, 411 

Air, sewer, movements of, £05 

Alleged advantages of the 
system, 108, 136 

All the difference, 168 

Alawick sewerage scheme, Sir R. Rawlin- 
son and, 99 

Altar, rignt of way under, 132, 168, 202, 
275, 307, 375 

Amateur’s worksh»p, the, 607 

America, ventilation in, 175 

Ancient: buiidings, destruction of, 608; 
lights, 168, 308, 339 

Angies:and inclosing lines, treatment of 
619, 652 ; taking, in Jevelling, 312, 377 

Apertures and solit>, 277 

Apologists of a would-be-thought archi- 
tect, 375 

Apparatus, hot-water, 895 

Application of iron and steel to building 
purpeses, 689 

Applied: art, 511, 539; mechanics for 
architectural students, 680, 692, 748, 754, 
822, 894 ; and technical design, 171 

Apprentices’ indentures, retaining, 896 

Arbroath water tower, 129 

Archeological: association (British) 108; 
conference, 96; instijute (royal) 178 ; 
soceity (Durham) 336 

Archzeslogy, Suffolk iastitute of, 126 

Arch brick cutting, 474, 5°9 

Arches, ircn, 278 

Architecs : the would-b2-thought, 375; 
tout and the London school board, 826 

Architects: and surveyors, Sheffi-ld socy 
of, 648, 682, 824; and their books of ac- 


Ieaszhold system, 


leasehold 


count, 756; as agents, 411; at cricket, 
164; British, royal institute of, 617, 689, 
761, 832 (.nd registration bill) 120 
(fellowship of) 894 (subscriptions) 823, 
859; charges, 132, 475, 860 (Lord Cole- 
ridge cn) 169 (Swiss) 893; difficulties, 
612; education of, 687, 824, 860; Govern- 
meut,in the United S’ates, 309 ; institutes 
(Glasgow) 542 (Ire!and) 648, 894; regis- 
tration, 58 (bill) 34, 126, 200 (do. tue 
R.1.B.A. and) 130 (in Cauada) 38 (in the 
Uniied States) 857 (in Victoria) 896; 
run in Warwickshire, 643, 644; society 
of, 476, 656, 725, 794 (at Cardiff) 164, 251, 
30$, 313 (Mauche.ter do.) 752, 859; view 
of cremation, ¢43 

Architectural: associations (Birmingham) 
586, 682, 716, 789, 859 (Edinburgh) 752, 
789, 859 (London) 166, 169; 201, 274, 472, 
549,619, 691, 763, $29 (brown, book) 580 
(conversezione) 485 (excursion in Nor 
folk) 174, 212, 245 (pnotos o!) 414 
{juniors’ excursion) 476 (Manchest-r) 
E77, 682, 716, 789, 859 (Northern) 40, 556 
(York) 96, 274, 440, 572, 752; brickwork, 
364, 137, 208, 280, 344, 412, 478, 548, 617, 
682, 759, 828; \design, errors in, $77 ; 
’ ‘societie: (Glasgow) 752, 764 (Leeds) [752 


[For Index to Illustrations see page VI.] 


824; students, applied mechanics for, 
680, 632, 728, 754, 822, 894; etuay, 248; 
treatment of granite, 131 

Architecture: and the Royal Scottish 
Academy, 173, 203, 275, 309, 340, 374, 
721, 861; chureb, 864; in Norfolk, 
409, 441; institute of (Dundee) 96, 
859; municipal legislation with refer- 
ence to, 6€9; practical, with detailed 
estimates, 7, 36, 106, 163, 250,! 281, 
313, 381, 416, 483, 552, 621, 786, 833; of 
Provence, 852; present worth of as a 
serious life’s pursuit,725; seen through 
a painter’s g’as e7, 791; sensations), 
827 ; site and surroundings in,1-; town, 
types of, 101; Wren and his, 447, 479 

Ardrossan new waterworks, 650 

Are : architects expected to keep books of 
account ? 756; builders’ plans prcperty 
of local authorities ? 339 

Arms and armour, sketches of, 439 

Art: and the people, 608; applied, 511, 
539 ; as decoration, 685 ; Christi-n, sym- 
bolism of,.209, 652 ; congress, Edinburgh, 
240, 4(6, 6085 ecclesiastic:1, exhibition 
of, Cardiff, 34,476 ; galle:y, Wedpnezburr, 
485; idealism and realism in, 6.8; in 
Scotland, history of, 679; masters, 
society of, 163, 239; nationalisation of, 
608 ; new, in life, 511; political influence 
of, 608; socy. (South Wates) 716; 
Spani-b, Sir F. Leighton on, 820; wooa 
carving. school of, 512 

Articles, 860 

Artisans’ : dwellings acts and light ease- 
ments, 239, 343; report on Paris ex- 
hibition, 584, 615 

Artists, socy. of British. exhibition, 2,724 

Arts, home, exhibition, 72 

Assembly rooms, Neweas le-on-Tyne, 823 

Assistant survryors’ exam., R.E , 375 

Assistants in H.M. office of works, 510 

Associations : archeological (Britis!) 108 ; 
architectural (Birmingham) 686, 682, 
716, 789, 859 (Edinburgh) 752, 789, 859 
(London) 166, 169, 201, £74, 472, 476, 
485, 549, 580, 619, 691, 763, 829 (in Nor- 
folk) 174, 212, 245 (photos of) 414 (Man- 
chest: 1) 577, 682, 716, 789, 859 (Northern) 
40, 506 (York) 96, 274, 440, 578, 752 ; art 
students (Edinburgh) 716; British (at 
Newcastle) £79; house decorators and 
painters (London) 511; municipal sur- 
veyors, 40 ; royal historical and archeeo- 
logica! (Ireland) 505; sanitary inspectors, 
510, 717 (Liverpo:l) 861 

Aston hall: 417; snd John Thorpe, 717 

Asylum, lunatic, Gartloch, Glaszow, 686 

Attendance on other trades, 443, 475 

ene H.G, Canterbrry, retirement of, 
202 

Australia, sewerage farms in, 99 

Authori ies, local: and builders’? plans, 
339; house property aad, 278 

Awards: designing club, 555; Paris ex- 
hibition, 451 

Axis, naves and chancels not in sime, 132. 
168, 201, 202, 239, 307 

Aylesbury, St. Mary’s church, 412 


BACCA and building, 895 

Bacon, J. L., and ©), 60 

Banks: Blyth, 95; Crouch End, 284; Pali 
Mali (Joint Stock) 251 

Barlborough sewerage works, 826 

Barlow v. Koss—light easements, 239, 343 

Barracks, ealv. army, Hanley, 649, 683 

Barrows on the Yorkshire Wolds, 614 

Basements and lodging-houces, 415 

Basis of t-ndering, 478 

Bath: portable wicker, 71; stone, ques 
tionable, 475 

Baths: Broughton, Salfor3, 485; Glou- 
cester, 306; Gorton, Manchester, 273; 
Huirogate (Montpelier) 824; bydro- 


patbic establishmentiand its, 345, 582, 
654, 865 

Beams, fioors and joists, 719, 755 

Beare, Frofezsor, 134 

Belfast, sewer gas fatality in, 208 

Belgiav :and Dutch Renaissance, 518 ; bells 
at Aberdeen, 341 

Bells: Belgian, at Aberdecn, 841; “ of St. 
Michael’s tower,” Coventry, 214, 273, 306 

Benevolent institutions: builders’, 657, 
765; builders’ clerks, 729 : 

“Betterment” clause and the Strand im- 
provement, 896 

Beverley minster, narrow escape of, 721, 
TET 

Billiard room: 510; 
stable 649 

Birmingham : archi. assocen , 686, €82, 716, 
789, 859; builder and his timeke per, 
133 ; Chamberlain memorial, 754; dila pi- 
dated churches in, 650 ; honse building in 
1£9 ; St. Philip’s chur. b, 861; survey of, 
276 ; town hall, model of, 511 

Bishopstoke, railway catriage works at, 
858 

Bisl: y, busy bees at, £36 

Bissett Brothers, in re, 826 

Blidworth waterworks, 510 

Block : floors, disc-key syst.ms of laying, 
873 ; sketching, 60 

Board, layer, lear or tier, 475 

Board schools: Balsall Heath, 681 ; Beck- 
enham, 128; Birmingham, 485, 820; 
Bromley, Kent, 31; Burnley, &68; 
Douglas, 1M, 471; Edinburgh, 95; 
Harringay, Hornsey, 173; heating, 826; 
Leeds (Higher Grade) 610; Lond n 
(contracts) 341, 348, 406, 440, 505, 511, 
517, 580, 610, 614 (drainage of) 585 
(seanda)) 723, 753, 788, 799; Noel Park 
‘fottenham, 165 ; Sheffield, 126; Shipley, 
716; Swindon, \274; Whitewell Bottom, 
Newchurch, 658; Workington, 719; York, 
850, 418, 716 

Beards, taves, i168 

Bond in brickwork: p’er, 759 ; window, 
548, 617 

Boxes, colour, Farncombe’s inproved, 444 

Boyle, Robert, and Son, Limited, 553, 756 

Bradford: historical socy., 577; water 
supply, 510 

Brasses, memorial, careless custodians of, 
340, 410 

Breach of buildicg by-laws, 60, 510, 861 

Bcewhouse floors, 510 

Brick: cutting, arch, 474, 509; for steel 
pavements, 236 

Bricks: robbery of, 475; sooty, 443 

Brickwork: arelitectural, 3, 64, 187, 208, 
280, 344, 412, 478, 548, 617, 688, 759, 828; 
white glazed, 340 

Bricksards, female labour in, 337 

Bridges: Bishopstoke, 57; Cambridge, 
648 ; Coannel (proposed) 417 ; cumula- 
tive stresses and vibration in, 38; Da'- 
marnock, 578 : Dee (swing) 200 ; Ramsey, 
I.M., 166; Tower, 97 

Bristol, by-laws y. local act at, 410 

British : archeeological assoen. (at Lincoln) 
108; architects, royal institute of, 617, 
689, 761, 832 (and registration bill) 130 
(fellowship of) S94 (subscriptions) 825 ; 
859; artists’ exhibition, 2,724; associa- 
tion at Newcastie, 379 

Brockwell park, 826 

Bromley bd. school conpetition, 31, 693 

Brown book, A.A., 580 

Builder and his foreman, conspiracy by a, 
684, 895 

Builiers’: benevolent institution, 657, 765 
(clerks? do. do) 729; plan:3, local 
authorities and, 339 

Builiisg : act and the height of buildings, 
649 ; and ’bacca, 895 ; by-laws (enforce- 
ment of) 208 (v. localacts)410; chimney 


noise from, over 


Vast 


shaft, 585, 683 ; contracts, 754 ; craftsmem 
and their work, 615; is a greenhouse a, 
133; legislation, necessary, 63; liability 
of tradesmen in, 443, 446, 475; line, 510, 
544; News designing club, 5, 138, 890 
(awards) 555; repaire, 581 ; sites (founda- 
tions and) 834 (levelling) 35, 102,174 5 
trades, French, 77 


Bui:dings: ancient, cestruction of, 508; 


corners and centres of, 652; height of, 
building acts and the, 649; injurious 
effects .f vibration on, 551 ; measuring, 
443; modern, types of, 207; public (and 
their decoraticn) €51l (cost of) 683, 719 
(u‘e and decoration of) 6°99; suspension 
of, 863 ; warmirg, 648 (and ventilating) 
794 


Burgos and Toledo, 37 
Burmah, forestry ip, 511 
Busire:s premises : Bristol, 789 ; Camden 


Town, 450; Holbeck, Leeds (printing 
works) 805; Jarrow, 858; Manchester, 
316; M«locurne, 819; Shaftesbury- 
avenue, 384, 868 ; Shoreditch, 251; South 
Audley-st., 586; Westminster, 730; 
Wigmore-st., 142 


By-laws, building : breach of, 6), 861; en- 


forcement of, 208 ; y. lucal acts, 410 


CABINET, 451 

Call receivers and fires, 24)' 

Canada, architects’ registration in, 33 
Canterbury, sketches at, 863 

Caps, tall chimn y, in concrete, 473 
Cardiff: ecclesiastical art exhibition, 34, 


476; society of architects at, 164, 251, 
304, 313; waterworks, 308 


Carriage depot, railwas, Bishorstoke, 858 
Carpenters’ co, examivations, 34, 240 
Carpentry and joinery, 5, 140, 272, 378, 541, 


645, 726 
iron: yillare, 
stancheons, 545, 580 


545, 580, 612; 


Castle Acre priory, 554° 
Castles : Camber, 309 ; Nottingham, 546 
Cathedrals: and churches, 34) ; Chester, 


237 ; Chichester (organ) 715: Cologne, 

730; Ely, 284; Exeter, 418; Lichfield, 

40, 555; Manchester, 407; proposed 

Birmingham, 861; Peterborough, 95; 

Roeskilda, 818; St. Alban’s, 129; 715 

(“restoration”’) 31, 59, 97, 180, 167, 201, 

228, 282, 397, 337, 374, 408, 441, 473, 508, 

543, 579, 611, 684. 720, 756; St. Paul’s 

(reredos) 861; Salisbury, 555; Siena, 

316; Truro, 337; Venice (3t. Mark) 766 ; 

York, 715 

Cellar, water in, 33 

Cement: 509; floors, damp, 33; fresco, 
839; lime and, 239 

Cemeteries : Grimsby, 681; Leek, 274 

Cemetery chapels, quantities for, 7, 36 

Centres and corners of buildings, 652 

Chairs, West and Colli r’s catalogue of, 
791 

Chamberlain memoria!, Birmingham, 754 

Chambers: city, Edinburgh, 95; district 
surveyors’ fees for, 645 

Chancels and nayes not in the same axi>, 
132, 168, 201, 202, 239, 307 

Channel bridge, projected, 417 

Chapels: Blackburn (Zion) 868 ; Bourne- 
mouth (Bapt ) 485 (Congl.) 326; Bristol 
(Mayor’s) 542; cemetery (quantities fur) 
7,36 ; Darwen (U.M,F.C.) 108 ; Holmfirth 
(Congl.) 407; Islington, 855 (Union) 577 ; 
Oxford (Keble coil )518; Ruthin (Welsh 
Presbtn.) 336; Shaftesbury - avenue 
(Soho) 418; Westminster Abbey (St. 
Brasnue) 766; York (workhouse) 130 

Charges, architects’: 132, 475, 860; Lord 
Coleridge on, 169; Swiss, 693 

Charter: a Coventry, 84; royal Scottish 

Academy’s new, 173, 203, 275, 399, 340, 

874, 721, 861 
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Charterhouse, the, 716 


Committee’s report on woods and forests, 
Chateaux: Blois, 8,350 ; d’Azay-le-Rideau, 


477, 513 

Compass, the prismatic, 446, 514 

ACP tae ate against London School bd., 
61 


Designing club, BUILDING NEWS: 5, 188, (British artists) 2, 724 (water colcur 
890; awards, 555 painters) 760; Turner's, 580 
Designs : “ B.N.” club, 5, 138,890 ; Harrin- | Extraction valves for grates, 232 
gay bd. schools, Hornsey, 173; National | Extras and deductions, 99 
competition, 185 ; Richmond municipal 
buildings, 171 
Destruction: of ancient buildings, 508;} FACADE shops at Hornsey, 337 
of sewer gases in Leeds, 308 ; or restora- | Factory, Co'chester, 644 
tion, 445 Failure, schools of art a, 658 
Destructors, refuse, 409, 443 Farmhouse : Four Oaks, Sutcon Coldfield, 
Detailed estimates, practical architecture 540; Hendon, 72 
with, 7, 36, 106, 163, 250, 281, 318, 381, | Farms, sewage: Burton-on-Trent, 350; 


9 

Chelsea: demolition of housesin, 861 ; free 
library, 684 

Cheltenham, irregularities of water 
engineer, 613 

Chenies church and manor house, 68 

Chesham, St. Mary’s church, 516 

Chilvers Coton church (George Eliot’s 
“ Shepperton’*) 169 

Chimney: caps in concrete, tall, 473; piece 


Competition code, 2, 828 

Competitions : 132; art gallery (Wednes- 
bury) 485; asylum (Gartloch, Glasgow) 
682; baths (Broughton, Salford) 485 
(Gloucester) 306 (Harrogate, Montpelier) 
824; board schools (Beckenham) 128 
(Birmingham) 485 (Bromley) 31, 693 


(at Cluny museum) 484 (study) 890; (Burnley) 868 (Harringay, Hornsey) 173 416, 483, 552, 621, 786, 833 _ in Australia, 99 
shaft building, tall, 585, 683; stacks, is (Sheffield) 128 (Swindon) 274 (Working- | Devonshire, sketching tour in, 132 Farncombe’s sketching colour boxes, 444 
notice necessary before rebuilding, 613 ton) 719 (York) 359, 418; ‘‘B.N.” de- | Dewsbury town hall, 384 Farnworth, Salvy. Army citadel, 373 
Chimneys, smoky, 545 signing club, 5, 138, 555, 890; cemetery | De Witte, Baron, the late, 203 Faulty wall, 132 
Christian art, symbolism of, 209, ¢52 (Leek) 274; chapels (Blackburn, Zion) | Diaries, Hudson and Kearns’, 834 Fees, district surveyors’: 183: for cham- 
Church: building socy. incorporated, 129 ; 888 (Bournemouth, Congl.) 306 (do. | Difference, all the, 168 bers, 545; for flats, 60, 93, 99 
decoration, 869 Bapt.) 485; churches (Blaengarw) 643 | Difficulties, an architect’s, 612 Fellowship of the R.I.B.A., 894 
Churches: Abergwili 893; Acton Burnell, (Cork, H. Trinity R.C.) 94 (Inverness, | Discharge of sewers, 892 Female labour in brickyards, 337 
893; and cathedrals, 340; architecture, Free North) 586, 682, 868 ; club (Accring- | Disc-key system of laying block floors, 373 | Fire: brigade station, Wes: Hartlepoo’, 
864; Aylesbury (St. Marj) 412; Bever- ton, Conserv.) 308, 579; fire escape, a| Diseases of timber, 304 29; call boxea practically tested, 240; 
ley, 721, 757 ; Birmingham (dilapidated) light, 134; floods prevention (Taunton) | Distillery, Dail-Uaine, N.B , 766 escape, a light, 734; extinguishivg ap- 
650 (St, Philip) 861; Bishop:gate, E.0. 274, 3U6 ; grammar school (Chelmsford) | District surveyors’ fees : 133 ; for chambers, paratus, multiple, 576; restoration afie-, 
(St. Ethelburga) 484; Bishopstoke, 287 ; 648 ; heating and ventilating (Congleton 545; for flats, 60, 98, 99 commission on, 60, 398 
Blaengarw, 648; Bolingbroke, 609; town hall) 128 ; hospital (Sidcup cottage) | Dix’s floor jack, 681 Fireproof floor, 825, 360 z 
Bournemouth (Richmond Hill Congl.) 753; hotel (Trewtown, Bear’s Head) 40; | Dock trust for London, 373 ~ Fires on lead roofs, p'umbers and, 721, 757 
819 (St. John Evang.) 858 ; Bow, D-von infirmary (Leeds) 215, 347; laying out| Docks: Barry, 128; Imperial, 336; Til-]| Fitting, hot-water heating and, 57 
471; Bradford-on-Ayon (Christ) 142; park (Scarborough, Mere Valley) 578; bury (arbitration) 240 Fittings and d-coration, design in, 759 
Brighton (parish) 471; Bristol (St. Mark) market (Swansea) 128, 274, 643, 868; | Doctor’s house, club designs for, 99 Flats ; district surveyors’ fees for, 62, 93, 
542; Cardiff (St. John) 471 (Welsh) 658 memorial prize (Alex. Thomson) 682; | Domed-up groins, 79 99 ; law relating to, 57 


{and St. Thomas, We:t Ham) 754; Caeli- 


monument ( William IL., Berlin) 485, 857 ; 
tenham (St. Philip) 29; Chenies (St. 


Domestic : architecture of the Edwardian | Flexible tubing, 168 
moralities of, 579; muoicipal buildings 


period, 862; hot-water supply, 509; | Floor: fireproof, 825, 860; jack, Dix’s, 


Michael) 68; Chesham (St. Mary) 515; | (Gloucester) 108, 418 (Richmond) 166,| water snpply, 729 681 ; stiff ning, 515, 612 

Chilvers Coton (George Eliot's ‘* Shep- 171,306, 753 (Sheffield) 274, 337; national | Douglas, Isle of Man, promenade extension, | Flooring, questionable wood, 475,509 
perton”) 169; Cley-next-Sea, 316;] drawings, 185; palace of justice(Lisbon) | 685,824 Floors ; brewnous2, 510; damp cement, 33 ; 
Clumber, 577; colour cecoration of, 762, 128, 472; police stations (Neweastle-on- | Doulton, James D., the late, 791 joists and beams, 719, 755; wood block, 
766; Cork (Trinity) 94; Coventry (St. Tyne) 128, 166; prizes (academy) 799 | Drainage: house, in London, 312, 376; of dise~key system of laying, 373 

Michael) 214, 273, 306; Crediton, 95 ; (Owen Jones) 215 (soc‘ety of arts) 240; London bd. schools, 585 Forces, momen's 0’, 822 

Cromer. 607 ; Croscombe, 108, 418, Cross- public libraries (Aberdeen) 30, 306, 384 | Drains: house, testing, 132 ; must they be | Vorests:in Barmah, 511; woodsand, com- 
hill, Glasgow (Swedenborg) 507; Dar- (Chelsea) 684; public offices (South laid on concrete ? 791 mittee’s report on, 477, 513 

lington (st Luke) 681; Dunferm'ine,| Stockton) 860; schools (Southport, Prim. | Draughtsmanship, pen, 818 Forrest, Wm., engraver, the late, 548 

50; Hast Teignmouth, 542; Ediaburgh | Meth) 824 (Walton, Liverpool, Eog.| Drawing: 829; instrument, new patent, | loundations and buildiag sites, $34 

(St. Paul’s Episeop.) 58; Eryholme, 4(8,} Presbtn.) 49; sewerage scheme (Freckle-| 406 Foundry, new iron, Southwark, 309 

440, 441, 472; Fairford (St. Mary) 609; ton) 858; statue (Barns, Ayr) 578;| Drawings, National competition of, 135 Fountains, drinking, Llandudno, 133 
Freshfield, Liverpool (St Peter) 31; steam-boat accommodation (Douglas, | Dress-cutting, J. C. Horsley, R.A, on, 134] Frames, window, 5, 140,272, 878, 541, 645, 
Great Harwooi (Congl.) 577; Hammer- I.M.) 824; tower (London EF ffel) 578; | Dreyfus v. Hoare, 791 726 } 

smith (3t. Paul) 577; Hanley (Sacred | towa halls (Cleckheaton) 215, 418 | Drioking fountain, Llandudaog, 133 France, plumbers’ work in, 539 

Heart R.C.) 165; Hemley (All Ss.) 893; (Cromer) 306 (Yeovil) 789 Dublin nativnal gallery, 275 __ | F.eckleton sewerage scheme, 853 
Highgate Hill (St. Joseph R.O.) 350; | Concrete : must drains be laid on, 791; ta'l | Dackham, F. E., and the London council, |} French : building trades, 787 ; j :nery, 713 
Hither-green, S.H (St. Swithun) 215;] chimaey caps in, 473 720 Fresco cement, 339 

Holbeach, 554; Horasey (new) 610, 645 ; | Conditions for contract work, professional | Dundee institute of architec ure, 96, 859 Friary, Warriogton, 716 E 
Inverness (Free North) 586, 682, 868; practice and, 547 Durham archeological society, 336 Frontage lines and the buildinz acts, 659 
Tochdir, S. Hebrides, 610 ; Jesmond (St. | Conference, archeological, 93 Ditch and Belgian Renaissance, 518 Furniture: drawing, hall and parlgur, 
<George) 893; Johannesburg (Eng],) 610; | Congress: art, Edinburgh, 240, 496, 608; | Dwelling houses, sanitary towers to, 825 816 ; musie room, 786 


Kensal Town (St. Thomas) 647; Lea- 
mington (parish) 681; Lean (ta»ernacle 
in) 339; Lisbon (S:. George, English) 
284; Liskeard, 823; Lofthous2 (Christ) 
384; Milton, S:ttingbourne, 55; 
Minories, H.C. (H. Trinity), 680; Monk- 


sanitary, Worcester, 169, 416 

Conspiracy by a builder, 684, 895 

Construction of window sashes, improye- 
ments in, 32 

Contract : acceptance of, 63; under sea', 
what is a, 83; variations in, 688; work, 


D vellings: act, working classes (and land- 
lords’ obligations) 87 (and rights of 
light) 239, 343 ; for the psor (improved) | GABLES, brick, 3, 137, 208, 289 
380 (Guinness’s gift) 720 Gaiety theatre, decoration of, 380 
Guiinsborough, old ha'l, 586, 683, 718 
EARLY Christian art, symbolism of, | Galleries: Grosvenor, 376, 515; nation, 


Wearmouth (St. Benet, R 0.)j165; Nettle-] professional practice and conditions for, | 209, 652 511 (Dublin do.) 275; national portrait, 
don, 142; Newcastle-on-Tyne (Eng. 547 Harthworks, 580 275; new Scottish portrait, 67, 553, 862; 
Presbtn.) 95; Pelsall, 647; Pimlico (St. | Contractor's liability, 649 Easements: 202, 239; of light and the} Wedaesbury art, 485 

Barnabas, organ at) 476 ; Poplar, E. (St. | Contracts: building, 754; London school artisans’ dwellings acts, 239, 343 Garrett, E, ia re, 720 


Frideswide) 129; Poynings, 507; Raa- 


board, 341, 348, 406, 440, 505, 511, 517, 
worth, 409, 441, 658, 730; Ribbleton, 


580, 610, 614; public, 793 


Eaves : boards, 168; projecting, 475, 544 Gas: aud water, law of, 305; sewer (de- 
Ecclesiastical art exhibition, Carciff, 34, struction of in Leeds) 308 (fatality, Bel- 


Presto (Si. Mary Magdalene) 129 ; | Conversazione, architectural assoon., 485 476 Hts fast) 203; water, 380 - 
Rickmansworth, 305; Roeskilda, 818; | Copper roofs, 612, 648,719, 755 Econom‘eal proportions in triangular web | Gates and bars, London county council 
Roslin, N.B., 471; Ruidingt»n (St. Peter) | Cork, RC. church competition, 9 girders, 235 and, 129 


868; St. Leonard’s on Sea (St. Thomas 
R.C.) 98: St. Monan’s, N.B., 142; St. 
Neot, Cornwall, 752; Seacombe (Oar 
Lady, RC.) 165; Seaforth, 409; Selkirk 
(U.P) 96; ‘*Shepperton”? (Chilvers 


Corners and centres of buildings, €52 

Corrosion in iron pipes, 825 

Corrugated iron roofs, 284 

Cost: of spoiling 8t. Alban’s, 238; prime, 
612 


Edinburgh: archi. as30cn, 752, 789, 859; | Geodetical survey of Spain, 721 
art congress, 240, 406, £08 ; ars students’ | Geysers, ventilation 0%, 509 
assocn., 716 ; city chambers, 95; housing | G bbs: v. Grimthorpe (3. Alban’s faculty) 
of the poor in, 613 ; international exhibi- 684, 720, 756; W. H., in re, 634, 790 
tion, 609; science and art myseum, 3(9;| Girder: plate, lightest form of, 653 


Coton) 169; Southampton (St. Himund]} Cottage: architecture in Surrey, 177; water supply, 476 Warren, 99, 239 ‘ 
R.C.) 752 ; South Shore, Blackpool, 440; hospitals, 168 (Longton) 58 (Sideup) 753 | Education of architects, 687,824, 860 Girders, triangular web, economical pro- 
Southwark (St, Saviour, restoration of) | Cottages: Chilworth, 178: Crawley Down, | Edwardian period, domestic architecture portions in, 235 
684 ; Stranton, 752 ; Sunderland (Gongl.} 178; Flete (ferry) 177; Upminsrer, 519;| of the, 862 Glasgow: architectural socy., 752, 754; 
96 (st. Igaatius) 31; Thornbury, 681;] Wroxham, 618 Effects, injurious,of vibration on buildings,| architects and Scittish Academy’s 
Thornhaugh. 893; Troon (U.P.) 200; | County councils and sanitation, 167 551 charter, 374; institutes (archicects’) 542 
Tunbridgs Wells (St. Peter) 577; Venice | Course, damp-proof, 99 Ezypt, preservation of monuments of, 340 (measurers’) 506; mill catastrophe, 892 ; 
(SS. John and Pau!) 586 (Ss, Mark) 766 ; | Court house, Omagb, ventilation of, 100 Hiffel tower: 349; for London, 578 municipal buildings, 336; water supply, 
‘Warminster, 555; Warton, 227; West | Covenants, ‘restrictive, why not enforced, | Eleanor cross, Waltham, 444 169; year’s building in, 476 
Blatchington, 471; Whaplode (St. Mary) 244 Electric light and water colours, 580 Glasses, architecture seen through a 
5.5; with chaucels not insame axis, 132, | Coventry : charter, a, 34; death from de- | Hiectrolysis, purification of sewage by, 380 painter's, 794 — 
168, 201, 202, 239, 307; Woodborongh fective drainage at, 183; party-wall | Higin marbles, Phidias and the, 861 Glass, new sudstitute for, 214 
(St. Swithin) 855; Wolverstone, 507,] question at, 127, 164, 178; the bells of | Ely cathedral, 284; illustrations of, 175, | Glazed brickwork, white, 349 
‘Woolwich (St. Peter R.C.) 238; Wymon- St. Michael’s tower, 214, 273, 306 284 Gloucester : municipal buildings, 108, 413 ; 
bury, 543; Yaverland, I.W., 139 Crace, J, Gregory, the late, 309 Employers’ liability act, 60 public baths, 306 : 
Circulation of underground waters, 380 Craftsmen, building,and their work, 615 Enclosing lines and angles, treatment of,| Gordon, Joseph: appointment of a3 
Citadel, Saly. Army, Farnworth, 373 Cremation from an architect’s point of | 619 engineer, L.0.0., 34, 58; death of, 680 
City of London college, 410 view, 643 E_ forcement of building bylaws, 208 Government architects in America, 309 


Civil: and mechanical engineers’ socy , 789 ; 
engineers institution of, 682 (Manchester 
branch) 586 


Cricket, architects at, 164 
Cromer : past and present, 607 ; town hall, 
806 


Engineers: civil and mechanical socy., | Gradient of sewer, 132 
789 ; civil, institution 682 (Manchester | Grammar school, 6:8 
branch) 583; society of, 141, 448, 505, | Granite, architectural treatment of, 131 


Olass, masonry, at South Kensington, 509 | Cross, Eleanor, Waltham, 4441 824 Gransorbion, 282 
Clerkenwell, insanitary areas in, 375 Crumbling of Bath stone, 475 Entasis of spire, 612, 649, 683, 719 Grates, extraction valves for, 282 
Clerks’, builders’, benevolent institution, | Cryps in Old Change, 340 Erdington sewerage scheme, 510 Greece and Cyprus, tourin, 761 

72) Cumulative stresses and vibration in| Srrors in architectural design, 377 Greenhouse: a building, 133; heating, 544 
Clerks of works : 475; estate, socy. of, 69 bridges, 38 Establishment, hydropathic, and its baths, | Grimthorpe, Lord, outside St. Alban’s, 717 
Clinometer, the, 3:2 Custom house, Lynn, 384 345, 582, 654, 865 Grimthorpeism in the north,*403, 449, 441, 
Clock towers: Clacton-on-Sea, 316; Mon- | Cutting arch bricks, 474, 509 Estate : agents’ commission, 613; clerks of} 472 

nickendam, 855 Cyprus ani Greece, a tour in, 761 works socy., 69 Groins: annular vau't, 248; domed up, 70 


Closets, schoo!, 443, 475 

Clown sewerage works, 826 

Clubs: A.A. lyric, 757; Acsrington 
(Consery.) 306, 518, 579; Bromley, 240; 
designing, 5, 138, 890 (awards) 555; 
Gerrard-st. W. (Pelican) 29; Leeds, 
(Liberal) 507; Manchester (arts) 542; 
Prince’s, 484, 518; royal Academy 
students’, 757 ; Stockport (Reform) 58 


Estimates, detailed, practical architecture | Grosvenor gallery exbivition, 375, 515 
with, 7, 36, 106, 163, 259, 281, 313, 881, | Grundy’s warming apparatus, 757 : 
416, 483, 552, 621, 786, 833 Guianess’s gift for labourers’ dwellings, 

Estuary models, 380 720 

Eyil system, sn, 4, 60 

Examinations : assistant surveyors’, R.E., ; 

375; Carpenters’ co, 34, 240; Central] HABITATION, reasonably fit for, 33 
Institution, 8. Kensington, 100;| Habitatious, historical, 40 
R.1.B.4., 683; sanitary institute (sur-| Halls; Aston, 417 (and John Thorpe) 717 ; 


DAMP: cement floors, 33 ; proof course, 
99, 132 

Dartford guardians y. Trickett (contract 
under seal) 33 

Datum, ordnance, 580 

Decayed stone, 612 

Decision, recent, as to right of light, 239, 


Cocoa house, club designs, 138 343 yveyors’) 169 ; surveyors’ institution, 659 Gainsborough (old) 586, 633, 718; 
Code, a competition, 828 Decoration: art as, 685; church, 86); | Excursion, A.A., in Norfolk: 174, 212, 255; Haughton, 893 ; Heagrave, 33; Inveresk 
Coleridge, Lord, on architects’ charges,| of churches, colour, 762, 766 photos of, 414 (church) 305; Littie Wenham, 855; Lud- 

169 Decoration: and fittings, design in, 759 ; | Exeter cathedral, 418 low (market) 610; Qveen’s-gate, Ken- 


Colleges : Aberdeen (Marischal) 407 ; Cam- 
bridge (Cavendish) 716 ; City of London, 
410; Clifton, 716 ; Liverpool (Uuiy.) 
647; Oxfurd (Keble) 518 (Mansfield 
Congl.) 512 

Cologne cathedral, 730 

Ooplour : boxe’, Farncombe’s, 444; decora- 
tion of churches, 762, 766 

Commission : estate agents’, 613; on re- 
Storation after fire, 60, 308 


Exhibitions: arts and crafts (prizes at) sington, 766; Salisbury (County) 407 
240; ecclesiastical art (Cardiff) 34, 476; Wolverhampton (mission) 373 
Edinburgh, 609; Grosvenor gallery | Handicraft, a achg”! of, 128 A 
(pastels) 515 (sporting) 376; home arts, | Hardacre, Jas., Braifor?, the late, 341 
72; institute of oil colour painters, 615; | Harbour, Portkno-hie, 507 
Manchester (surplos) 895; nineteenth Harley, J.E.,in re, 410 - 
century art, 581 ; Paris, 165, 691 (artisans’ | Harringay bd, school competition, Hornsey, 
report on) 584, 615 (awards) 451 (British 1738 ; vr 
architects at) 410 (marbles) 482; photo-| Harrogate, Montpelier bath comp:tition, 
graphic, 449, 476, 511; royal societies 824 


house, 476; of public buildings, 651; of 
the Gaiety theatre, 380; of the Portman 
Rooms, 406; Peacock Garden, 855 

Deductions and extras, 99 

Delay in letting land, 836 

Demolition; hoardings fo~ property in, 546; 
of houses in Chelzea, 861 

Design : architectural, errors in, 377; in 
fittings and decoration, 759; technical 
or applied, 171 
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Hartlepool, improvements ai, 440, 472, 474 

Headland protecticn works, Hantlepool, 
440, 472, 474 

Hea“ quarters, Leeds (volunteer) 273 

Health, medica! officers of socy., 472 

Heating : and fitting, hot-water, 67 ; green- 
house, 544 ; schools, 826 

Heights of: building, building acts and 
fae 649 ; rsoms, marking on p’ang, 648, 

Help on sanitary science, 510 

Hendon local bd. y. Pounce, 239 

Hengrave hall, 33 

Higson v. Shaw—builder’s claim, 649 

Hints, sanitary, for householders, 349 

Historical: habitations at the Paris ex- 
hibition, 40; society, Bradford, 577 

History : and princip.es of sanitation, 506 ; 
cert in Seotland, 679; of Warwickshire, 

7 

Hoardings for property in demolition, 545 

Holiday notes, some, 139 

Holidays, work for the, 35 

Holywe!l-street improvement scheme, 511 

Home arts exhibition, 72 

Home, Southampton (Gordon boys’) 237 

Hornsey: bd. schools competition, 173 ; 
paete shops at, 337; new parish church, 


Horsley, J. C., R.A., on éress-cutting, 134 

Hospitals: cottage, 168; Guildford 
(Abbot’s) 739; ‘Harrogate (Bath) 129; 
Hartlepool, 440; Hereford (eye and ear) 
305; Longton (cottage) 58; Maid:tone, 
58 ; Manchester (Chetham’s) 657; Mary- 
lebone-roai (Free Samaritan) 108; Sid- 
cup (cottage) 753 

Hotels : Brighton (Métropé!e) 512 ; Chert- 
sey, 237; Lynton (Valley of Rocks) 178; 
Sydney (Australia) 240, 276; Trewtown 
(Bear’s Head) 40 

Hot-water: apparatuz, 895; heating and 
fitting, 57; supply, 475, 509 

House: a sanitary town, 69; decoration, 
476; decorators and painters, London 
assocn., 511; drainage in London, 312, 
876; drain regulations, breach of, 510; 
drains, testing, 132; property and local 
authorities, 278 

Householders, sanitary hints for, 349 

Houses: Audley End (plaster) 375, 475; 
Bayswater-hill, 72; Bellagg‘o, 450, 519 ; 
Birkholme, Hampton, 485; Chenies 
(manor) 68 ; Chelsea, demolition of, 861; 
doctor’s (club designs for) 890; Dunham 
Park, Bowdon, 643; Elstree, 585; Fan- 
shaws, Hertford, 881; Hamburg, 484; 
Haslemere, 142; Haughton hall, 893; 
Hilldene, Hampstead, 786 ; lodging and 
basements, 415 ; marine, 202; Netherhall- 
gardens, Hampstead, 855; Northwood, 
Osmaston manor, 450; Oxford (tutor’s 
lodging) 484; Pierrepoint, Farnham, 
518 ; Rocklands, Finchley, 349 ; Rosslyn- 
hill, Hampstead, 819; sanitary towers 
to, 825 ; Sunnicot, Benhilton, 554; Sutton 
Coldfield (farm) 540; Tangley, 868; 
tenement and flats, law relating to, 57 ; 
that could be demolished with a tooth- 
pick, 790; Ty-to-Maen, Cardiff, 284; 
Upminster, 730 ; Wolterton (manor) 585; 
Wolverhampton, old in, 176 

Huddersfield new sewage works, 613 

Hudson and Kearns’ diaries, 834 

Hydrant fire - extinguishing apparatus, 
multiple, 576 

Hydropathic establishment and its ba ths, 
345, 582, 654, 865 


ICONOGRAPHY of early Christian 
art, 209, 652 

Idealism and realism in art, 608 

Ideas, similarity of, 754 

Illingworth’s parquetry, 791 

Illustrations of St. Alban’s, 715 

Imperial docks, projected, 336 

Improved dwellings for the poor, 380 

Improvements: in construction of window 
sashes, 32 ; in the metropolis, recent, 311 

Indentures, apprentices’, retaining, 896 

Indis, the railways of, 305 

Infirmaries : Great Preston, Worthing, 410; 
Leeds, 215, 347; Tynemouth, 200 

Ingle nook in drawing room, 72 

ee effects of vibration on buildings, 

Tosects in wood, 168 

Inspectors, sanitary, association, 510, 717 

Institutes: archzeological (royal) 178; 
archeeology (Suffolk) 126; architects, 
royal British, 617, 689,761, 832 (and re- 
gistration bill) 130 (subscriptions) 825, 
859 ; do. do. of Ireland, 648, 894; archi- 
tecture (Dundee) 96, 859; City and 
Guilds (5. Kensington, exams.) 100 : 
Glasgow architects, 542; Liverpool 
(Balfour) 471 ; measurers (Glasgow) 506 ; 
oil colour painters’ exhibition, 615; 
Polytechnic (Woolwich) 868; sanitary 
(at Worcester) 169, 416 (surveyors’ 
exam.) 169 

Institutions: builders’ benevolent, 657, 
765; builders’ clerks’ do., 729; civil 
engineers, 632 (Manchester branch) 586 ; 
surveyors 682 (examinations) 650 

Instruments, levelling, and their use, 446 

Ipswich past and present, 505 ~ 

Ireland + royal ee and archzeological 
association of, 505; royal instit 
architects of, 648, 394 z ped 

Iron: and steel, application of to building 
purposes, 689 ; arches, 278 ; cast (pillars) 
545, 580, 612 (stancheons) 545, 580 5 
paving in Sheffield, 67; pipes, corrosion 
in, 825 ; roofs, corrugated, 284 

Italian terracottas at 8, Kensington, 170 


JACK, floor, Dix’s, 681 

James, T., in re, 613, 826 

Jaunpar, Sharqi architecture of, 376 

Job, working stone on the, 441 

Joinery: and carpentry, 5, 140, 272, 378, 
541, 645, 726; French, 718; timber and, 
545 

Joists, bzams and floors, 719, 755 


KENSINGTON, South: estate, 240; 
museum, 170, 826 

Kilmallock aboey, 862 

Kingston-on-Thame3 sewage disposal, 2, 60, 
61 

Kirk and Randall y. E. and W.I. Dock Co., 
240 

Kirkcaldy water supply, litigation as to, 
41 


0 
Knightley v. Shingleton, fees for flsts, 60, 
98 


LABOURERS’ dwellings, Guinness’s 
gift for, 720 

Labour: female, in brickyards, 336; out- 
side, 409, 474 

Lamp, student’s, 475 

Landlords’ obligations, working classes’ 
dwellings act and, 37 

Laundry management, 349 

Law, the: courts, Lisbon, 128, 472; of 
master and gervant, 57; of water and 
gag, 305 ; relating to tenement houses and 
flats, 57 

Layer board, 475 

Laying : block floors, dist-key system of, 
873; out public parks, 315 

Lead and lime, 132 

Lear or layer board, 475 

Leasehold system andits a'lezed advan- 
tages, 103, 136 

Lectures: Academy, 476, 820; for sanitary 
officers, 476 ; on quantity surveying, 444 

Leeds: and Yorkshire archi. socy., 752, 
824 ; building operations in, 721; destruc- 
tion of sewer gases in, 3C8; infirmary, 
215, 347 

Leek cemetery competition, 274 

Legislation, necessary builaing, 63 

Leicester, borough surveyorship of, 444 

Leighton, Sir F., on Spanish art, 820 

Levelling, 35, 102,174, 244, 312, 377, 446, 
514, 583 

Liability : act, employers’, 60 ; contractors’, 
649; of one trade to wait on others, 443, 
475 ; of tradesmen in building, 446 

Libraries, public: Aberdeen, 30, 306, 384 ; 
Chelsea, 684; Clapham, 647; Hertford, 
336 

Library, village, club designs, 5 

Lifts, Smith and Stevens’, 896 

Light: and air case, 895; easements of, 
and artisans’ dwellings acts, 239, 343; 
electric and water colours, 580; fire es- 
cape, a, 134; right of, 60, 99, 123, 343 

Lightest form of plate girder, 65 

Lights, ancient, 168, 308, 339 

Lime: and cement, 239 ; and lead, 132 

Lincoln, archeologists at, 108 

Line, building, 510, 544 

Lines : inclosing, and angles, treatment of, 
619; frontage, and the building acts, 650 

Lisbon, palace of justice, 128, 472 

Liverpool: engineering laboratories, 647 ; 
sanitary inspectors’ assocn., 861 

Local authorities: builders’ plans and, 
339 ; house property and, 278 

Lodge, Long Ditton-bill, 855 

Lodging-houses, basements and, 415 

Lodgings, tutors’, Oxford, 484, 

London: an Eiffel tower for, 578; board 
schools, drainage of, 585; county council, 
577, 681, 720, 765, 823 (and bars and 
gates) 129 (and Jos. Gordon) 34, 58 
(fresh powers for) 684 (improvements) 
511; dock and wharf trust, 373; house 
drainage in. 312, 376 ; school board (con; 
tracts) 341, 348, 406, 440, 505, 511, 517, 
580, 610, 614 (scandal) 723, 753, 788, 790 ; 
smells, 476; water companivs, purchase 
of, 61 

Ludgate-hill, widening of, 826 

Lumber, terracotta, 127 

Lych gate, quantities for a, 106, 163 

Lynn, Custom house, 38 

Lyric club, A.A., 757 


MADAMA villa, cost of, 826 

Main sewer, 580, 612 

Management, laundry, 349 

Manchester: archi. assocn., 577, 682, 716, 
789, 859 ; branch civil engineers’ institu- 
tion, 586; cathedral, new porch, 407; 
exhibition surplus, 896, society of archi- 
tects, 752,859 

Mangling of St. Alban’s, 31 

Manor house, Chenies, 68 

Map mounting, methods of, 57 

Marble quarries of Paros, 380 

Marbles at the Paris exhibition, 482 

Margate miia drainage works, 685 

Marine: hoases, 202; parks at South 
Shields, 580 

Market : hall, Ludlow, 6.0; Swansea, 128, 
274, 613, 868 

Marking heights of rooms on plans, 648, 
683 


Marnock, Robert, the late, 721 

Martyred, St. Alban’s, 130, 168 

Masonry : and stone-cutting, 70, 248, 382, 
866; classat S. Kensinzton, 509 

Master and servant, law of, 57 

Masters, art. socy. of, 163, 239 

Mausoleum, Rookwood, 555 

Mawhbey, HE. G., appointment of, 444 

Measurers, Glasgow institute of, 506 


Measuring: buildings, 443; modern work, 
475 ; 


Mechanics, applied, for architectural 
students, 680, 692, 728, 754, 822, 894 

Medieval art, symbolism of, 209, 652 

Medical officers of health society, 472 

Memorial: Chamberlain, Birningham, 
754; inre St. Aiban’s, 544 

Methods of map mounting, 57 

Metropolis, recent inprovements in the, 
311 

Metropolitan : building acts and the height 
of buildings, 649; sewage, 861 

Millar’s reversible and sliding window, 69 

Mill catastrophe, Glasgow, 892 

Millet, J. F., 896 

Millican, W., Leicester, the late, 650 

Mills, Padibam, 513) 

Milton church, Sittingbourne, 595 

Minsters: Beverley, 721, 757; York, 715 

Mission halls: Morley (St. Mary) 752; 
Wolverhampton (St. Luke’s) 373 

Mistaken zeal, 408 

Model of Birmingham town hall, 511 

Models : estuary, 38); nude, in schools of 
art, 608, 754 

Modern: buildings, types of, 207; work, 
measuring, 475 

Moments of forces, 822 

Monastery, Wincanton (Jarm:lite) 805 

Montpelier baths competition, Harrogate, 
824 

Monumental brasseg, 340, 410 

Monuments : Ben- Beaggie, Golspie 
(Sutherland) 237; Berlin (William L.) 
485, 857 ; Egyptian, preservation of, 310 

Moorish work from Spaio, 658 

Moralities of competition, 759 

Morley water supply, 5:5 

Mortar, sugar in, 755 

Morton, A. C., M.P., 5it 

Mosque, Woking, 142, 201, 684, 718 

Moulded brickwork, $28 

Mounting, map, 57 

Movemeats of sewer air, 505 

Mullion bond in brickwork, 753 

Multiple hydrant fire extinguishing ap- 
paratus, 576 

Municipal: buildings (Glasgow) 336 (Glou- 
cester) 108, 418 (Richmond, Surrey) 166 
171, 306, 753 (Sheffizid) 274, 337 (Tam- 
worth) 543 (York) 576; legislation as to 
architecture) 609 ; surveyors’ assocn., 40 

Music-room furniture, 786 

Museums: Edinburgh (casts at) 309; New 
York (Natural History) 134; 8S. Ken- 
sington, 170, 826 

Must drains be laid on concret2 ? 791 

Myers vy. Catterson, light and air, 895 


WNATIONAL : association sanitary in- 
spectors, 717; competition of prize 
drawings, 135, 511; gallery (Dablin) 275; 
portrait gallery, 275 (new Scottisu) 67, 
553, 862 

Nationalisition of art, 608 

Necessary building legislation, 63 

Neglect to give notice to district surveyor, 
613, 790 

New: artin life, 511. dise-key system of 
laying wood block floors, 373; drawing 
instruments, 406; roads, access to, 239; 
Scottish portrait gallery, 67; stone, 
staining to correspond with old, 840; 
substitute for glass, 214 

Newcastle-on-Tyne: British assocn. at, 
379; police stations, 128, 166; smoke, 
442 

Newton, Sir C. T, test'monial to, 511, 546 

Nimbus, the, in art, 299 

Nineteenth century art exhibition, 581 

Noise from billiard room, 510 

Norfolk: A.A. excursion to, 174, 212, 245 
(photos of) 414; architecture in, 4U9, 441; 
sketches in, 371 

Northern architectural assocn., 40, 506 

North: Grimthorpeism in the, 408, 441,472 ; 
true, 599 

Norway, sketches in, 818 

Notes: parliamentary, 34, 133, 308; some 
holiday, 139 ; wayside, 9, 39, 93, 1U7, 143, 
199, 234, 271, 235, 317, 348, 405, 439, 470, 
504, 519, 675, 607, 622, 679, 694, 751, 967, 
799, 856, 889 

Notice: neglect to give district surveyor, 
618, 790; nece:sary before rebuilding 
chimneys, 613 

Nottingham castle, restoration of kitchen, 
546 

Not under seal—Shipway y. Brownhills 
loci board,99 

Nude mode's in schools of art, 608, 754 


OBITUARY: Crace, J. G., 309; de 
Witte, Bron, 203; Doulton, J.D, 791; 
Forrest, Wm., 546; Gordon, Joseph, 680 ; 
Hardacre, J., Bradford, 341; Marnock, 
R., 721; Mullican, W., Leicester, 650; 
Paterzon, R, 511; Peto, Sir S. M, 693; 
Picton, Sir J.A., 100; Walker, T. A., 757 

Obligations, landlords’, 2nd the working 
classes’ dwellings act, 37 

Office of works, as-istants in, 510 

Offices : assurance (Bristol) 789 (Hamburg) 
484; Boston, Mass., 251 ; police (Victoria 
Embankment) 348; post (Bristol) 647; 
public (New Swindon) 72 (Ramsey, I.M.) 
876 ; school b1. (Manchester) 95; water 
co. (Southwark) 215 

Oil colour painters institute exhibition, 615 

Old: Change, crypt in, 340; cottage archi- 
tecture in Surrey, 177 ; housesin Wolver- 
hampton, 176 

Omagb, ventilation of the court house, 100 


Open spiral staircase, 132 

Ordnance datum, 530 

Organs: Chichester ci'hedra), 715; S*. 
Barnabas’, Pimlico, 476 

Ornamen'al brickwork, 64 

Ornament surface in briekwork, 543 

Oundle water works, 340 

Outside labour, 4:9, 474 

Overtime, action for, by assistan’ surveyor, 
202 


PAINTER’ 3 glasses, architecture seen 
through a, 794 

Palace: of justice, Lisbon, 128, 472; Siena, 
(Pubblico) 459 

Panels ani windows, brick, 478 

Panorama, Waterloo, Westminster, 891 

Paris exhibition : 165,691; artizany’ report 
on, 584, 615; awards, 451 (to British 
architects), 410; marbles at, 482 

Parks: Brockwell, 826; marines’, South 
Shields, 580; public, laying out, 315 

Parliamentary notes, 34, 133, 309 

Paros, marble quarries of, 38) 

Parquetry, Illing worth’s, 761 

Parsonage, Wylan (St. Oswin) 96 

Party : wall question at Coventry, 127, 164, 
176; (thickness of) 71; walls, 860, 895: 

Past and present, Ipswich, 595 

Pastels at the Grosvenor, 515 

Pastoral staff for Llandaff, 371 

Paterson, Robt , Edinburgh, the late, 51% 

Pavements, street, brick for, 236 

Paving, iron, in Sheffield, 67 

Pavings, street, 282: 

Peacock Garden decoration, 855 

Pearl assurance co., 512 

Pen draughtsmansbhip, 818 

Peto: Brothers, profit-sharing by, 623 ; 
Sir Morton, the late, 693 

Phidias and the Elgin marbles, 861 

Photographic: exhibition (Camera club) 
5il (house portraiture) 476 (societies) 
449; survey of Warw'ckshire, 862 

Photographs of architectural excursion, 
414 


Picton, Sir James A., the late, 109 

Pier : and mullion bond, 759 ; Southport, 
97 

Pillars. cast iron, 545, 580, 612 

Pink, C. B., the late, sketches by, 69 

Pipes : iron, corrosion in, 825; waste, 442, 
473 

Pitch of roof and stra‘n on ties, 372 

Plans : bu 1 ‘ers’, and local authorities, 339 > 
marking heights of rooms on, 648, 683 ; 
workhouse, 3808 

Plate girder, lightest form of, 65 

Plumbers: and fires on roofs, 721, 757 ; 
company, 449 (dinner) 757 ; registration, 
309, 340, 444, 511, 543, 580; work in 
France, 539 

Police : court, Bootle, 554 ; offizer, Victoria 
Enbankmeat, 348; stations, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 128, 166 

Political influence of art, 608 

Polytechnic: institute, Woolwich, 868 ; 
technical classes at the, 476 

Pontefract waterworks, 545, 826 

Poor, improved dwellings for the, 380 

Poreelaine tendre de Sévres, la, 176 

Portable wicker bath, 71 

Portman rooms, decoration of the, 496 

Portrait gallery: national, London, 2755 
new Scottish, 67, 553, 862 

Post cffic2, Bristol, 647 

Practical architecture with detailei esti- 
mates, 7, 36, 106, 163, 259, 281, 313, 381, 
416, 483, 552, 621, 786, 833 

Practice, professional, and conditions for 
contract work, 547 

Present worth of architecture a3 a serious 
life's pursuit, 725 

Preservation of: brasses, 340, 4105 
Egyptian monuments, 340 

Preston: the Ribble works, 874; water 
supply, 476 = 

Price of stonework, 443 

Prime cost, 612 

Principles and history of sanitation, 506 

Priories: Castle Acre, 554; Wenlock, 239, 
275, 307 

Prismat:c compas’, 446, 514 

Priz 's, Academy, 798 

Professional practice and conditions for 
coatract work, 547 - 

Profit-shariag by Peto Brothers, 826 

Projecting eaves, 475, 544 

Property, hous?, and local authorities, 278 

Proportions, economical, in triangular web 
girders, 235 

Provence, the architecture of, 832 

Public: buildings, 683, 719 (and their de- 
coration) 651 (Fenton) 858 (use and de- 
coration of) 609 ; contracts, 793 ; libraries 
(Aberdeen) 303, 306, 384 (Caoelsea) 684 
(Clapham) 647 (Hertford) 336; offices 
(New Swindon) 72 (Ramey, 1.M.) 376; 
parks, laying ou’, 315 

Pulpits: church, Bradford-on-Avyon and 
Nettledon, 142; Warminster, 555 

Pumping, 239 

Purcuase of the London water companies, 
61 

Purification of sewage by electrolysis, 380 

Putting on tie screw, 238 


QUANTITY surveying, lectures on, 
444 
Quarrieg, marble, of Paros, 38) 
Questionable wood fiooring, 475, 509 
Question, party wall, at Coventry, 127, 164, 
76 


1 
Qoins, brick, 617 
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RAIL®, weir 0°, 71 

Railway: stations (Dundee, Caledn.) 554 
(Ossett) 108; water-sliding, 380 

Railways : Aviemore, 823; Eyemouth, 
274; Harwarden, Loop, 57; North 
British, 507 ; of India, 305; West High- 
land, 578; Wrexham and Brymbo, 97 

Rainham, tall chimney shaft, 585 

Raking vault construction, 382 

Cyteg: commissioners and their architect 

76 

Ramsgate, a generous mayor at, 100 

Ranworth church, rood screen, 658, 730 

Realism and idealism in art, 6U8 

“* Reasonably fit for human habitation,”’ 33 

Recent : improvements io the metropolis, 
311; decision as to rigbts of light (Bar- 
low v. Ross) 343 

Redditch, sewerage extension system, 202 

Refuse destructors, 409, 443 

Registration : architects’, 58 (bill) 34, 126, 
130, 200 (do. and R.I.B.A) 130 (in 
Canaia) 38 (in the United State+) 857 
(in Victoria) 896; plumbers’, 309, 340, 
444, 511, 546, 580 

Reinstatement (Dreyfus v. Hoare) 791 

Renaissance in Hollind and Belgium, 518 

Repairs, building, 581 

Repaving of the Strand, 442 

Reports : artisans’ on Paris exhibition, 584, 
615; select committee on wo.ds and 
forests, 477, 513 

Reservoir, Sodom dam, 282 

Reredos, St. Pawi’s, 861 

Restoration : after fire, commisssion on, 
60, 308 ; destruction or, 445 ; St. Alban’s, 
31, 59, 97, 180, 167, 201, 238, 282, 307, 337, 
374, 408, 441, 473, 508, 543, 579, 611 (Gibbs 
v. Grimthorpe) 684, 720, 756 

cortege riva', at S$. Alban’s, 684, 720, 
‘ 

etree covenants, why not enforced, 

4. 


Revyerberation, 99 

Reversible ani sliding window, 69 

Reviews: A.A. Brown Book, 580; Ama- 
teur’s Workshop, 607 ; Artisans’ Reports 
on Paris Exhibition, 581, 617; Bau- 
denkmaeler in Spanien und Portugal, 
37 ; Burtpina News Designing Club, 5, 
138, 890 ; Cromer, Past and Present, 607 ; 
Die Renaissance in Belgien und Holland, 
518; Diaries, Hudson and Kearns’, 834 ; 
Eiffel Tower, 349; Glass Painting, 506; 
History of Art in Scotland, 679 ; History 
of Warwickshire, 679, Holy Trinity, 
Minories, 680; Hot Water Heating and 
Fitting, 57; Ipswich, Past and Present, 
505; Journal of Royal Historical As- 
sociation of Ireland, 505 ; La Porcelaine 
Tendre de Sevres, 176 ; Laundry Manage- 
ment, 349; Law of Master and Servant, 
57; Law of Water and Gas, 305; Law 
Relativg to Tenement Houses and Flats, 
57; Methods of Map Mounting, 57; 
Movements of Sewer Air, 505 ; Old Cot- 
tage and Domestic Architecture in 
Surrey, 177; Old Houses in Wolver- 
hampton, 176; Parish Church of St. 
Mary, Whaplode, 505 ; Pen Drawing and 
Pen Draughtsmen, 818; Practical Tele- 
graphist, 506; Proceedings of Municipal 
Engineers’ Association, 607; Pumps ana 
Pumping, 177; Railways of India, 305; 
Republic of Uruguay, 349; Sanitary 
Hints for Householders, 849; Sharyi 
Architecture of Jaunpur, 376 ; Solutions 
to Questions set in Building Construc- 
tion, 506; Strains in Structures, 305; 
Timber and some of its Diseases, 304 ; 
Wood Carving, 506 ; Workshop Mauage- 
ment, 506 

R.LB.A.: examinations, 683 ; fellowsh'p, 
894; subscriptions, 825 

Ribble works, Preston, 374 

Richmond, Surrey: municipal buildings 
competition, 166, 171, 306, 753; threat- 
ened loss of Sudbrook park, 685 

Right: of light, 60, 99,132, 343; of way 
ee the altar, 132, 168, 202, 275, 307, 

Rival restorers of St. Albin’s, 684, 720, 756 

Riveted steel tubing, 251 

Roads: new, access to, 239; slippery, 860 ; 
wedge-courses in Dickins’s, 376 

Robbery of bricks, wholesale, 475 

Rood screen at Ranworth, 658, 730 

Roof, pitch of, and strain on ties, 372 

Roofs: copper, 612, 649, 719, 755; corru- 
gated iron, 284 

Rooms: marking heights of on plans, 648, 
683 ; Portman, decoration of, 406 

Royal: Academy (address) 820 (admissions 
to school) 72 (lectures) 476, 820 (prizes) 
798 (students’ club) 757; engineers, 
exams. for assistant surveyors, 375; in- 
stitute (archeeological) 178 (architects 
of Ireland) 648, 894; institute British 
architects, 617, 689, 761, 832 (and the re- 
gistration bill) 130 (fellowship) 894 
Pannen) 825, 859; societies 
British artists’) 2, 724 (water colour 
Painters) 760; Scottish Academy (new 
Peoria) 173, 203, 275, 309, 340, 374, 721, 


Run into Warwickshire, an arch.tect’s, 
643, 644 


SAINT: Alban’s cathedral, 129, 715 
(‘restoration ” of) 31, 59, 97, 130, 167, 
201, 238, 282, 307, 337, 374, 408, 441, 
473, 508, 543, 579, 611 (rival restorers of) 
684, 720, 756; Andrew (Accrington, 
schools) 789 ; Barnabas (Pimlico, organ) 
476; Benet (Monkwearmouth) 165; 
Cuthbert (Edinburgh) 508, 789; David 
(Cardiff) 658; Edmund (Southampton, 


R.C. )752 ; Erasmus (Westminster abbey) 
766; Ethelburga (Bishopsgate) 484 ; 
Frideswide (Poplar) 129; Georg: (Jes- 
mond) 898 (Lisbon) 284; John (Cardiff) 
471; Jozeph (Highgate Hill) 350; Ig- 
natius (Sunderland) 31; John and Paul 
(Venice) 586; John Evangelist (Bourne- 
mouth) 858; Luke (Darlington) 681; 
Mark (Venice) 766; Mary (Aylesbury) 
412 (Chesham) 515 (Fairford) 609 (Horn- 
sey) 610, 645 (Morley) 752 (Penkreth, 
schsols) 129 (Whaplode) 515; Mary 
Magdalene (Ribbleton) 129; Michael 
(Chenies) 68 (Coveutry) 214, 273, 306; 
Monan (Fifeshire) 142; Neot (Cornwall) 
752; Paul (Hammersmith) 577; Paul's 
cathedral, reredos of, 861; Peter (Fresh- 
field R.C., Liverpool) 31 (Ruddington) 
868 (Tunbridge Wells) 577 (Woolwich) 
238; Philip (Birmingham) 861 (Chelten- 
ham) 29; Saviour (Southwark) 681; 


Swithun (Hither-green, S.H.) 215 ( Wood- 


borough) 855; Thomas (Kensal Town) 
647 (St, Leonard’s-on-Sea, R.C.) 96 
Sanitary: hiats for houzeholder, 349; 


inspectors’ assocn., 510, 717 (Liverpool 
branch) 861; institute (at Worcester) 169, 
416 (surveycrs’ exam.) 169; officers, lec- 


tures for, 476; science, helps in, 510; 
specialists, 5409; towers to houses, 825; 


town house, a, 69; ware rise in price of, 


614 


Sanitation: county councils and, 167; his- 


tory and principles of, 506 
Sashes, window: 5,140, 272, 378, 541, 645, 


723; improvements in construction of, 


32 
Saul v. Carter ani Johnson, 649 
Scaffolding : 341,442 ; French, 551 ; mam- 
moth, for a Sydney hotel, 276: 


Seandal, London school board,! 723, 753, 


788, 790 
Scarborough, laying out Mere Valley, 578 
School: board (contracts) 341, 348, 46, 

440, 505, 511, 517, 580, 610, 614 (scandal) 

723, 753, 788, 790; closets, 443, 475; of 

art wood carving, 512; of handicraft, a, 

128 ; village, quantities for, 250, 281, 313, 

381, 416, 483, 552, 621, 786, 833 
Schools: Accrington (St. Andrew) 789; 

Bristol (Colston girls’) 178; Cambridge 

(Perse) 658; Chelmsford (gram.) 648; 

Colchester (National) 482; Exeter 

(Middle) 873; Hartlepool (high) 484, 

579; heating, 826; Hunslet (Sunday) 

129; Freshfield, Liverpool (St. Peter 

R.C.) 31; Leeds (Friends) 95; London 

board (drainage) 584 (construction, scan- 

dalous) 723, 753, 788, 790; Manchester 

(Monton meml.) 95; Norwood (pauper) 

105; Penkreth (St. Mary) 129; South- 

port (Prim. Meth.) 824; Stroud-green 

(high, girls) 178; Walton, Liverpool 

(Hng. Presbta.) 40 ; Westminster, 862 
Schsols of art: a failure, 608; Birmingham 

municipal, 374; Chancery-lane, 451; 

Crystal Palace, 166 ; Hertford, 336 ; nude 

models in, 608, 754; Royal Female, 610 
Scotland, history of art in, 679 
Scottish : Academy’s new chartrr, 178, 203, 


275, 309, 840, 374, 721, 861; national por- 


trait gallery, new, 67, 553, 862 
Screw, putting on the, 238 
Sculpture: at Truro cathedral, 

Onslow Ford on, 608 
Seal: contract under, 33; do. not under, 


337 ; 


Sea wal’, Har lepool, 449, 472, 474 
Secretan collection, sale of the, 34 


Select committee on woods and fore-ts, 


477, 513 

Sensational architecture, 827 

Sévres porcalains, 176 

Sewage: farms (Burton-on-Treit) 350 (in 
Australia) 99; metropolitan, 861 ; puri- 


fication of by electrolys’s, 380; utiliza: 


tion of, 132 

Sewer: air, movements of, 505; gas (de- 
struction in Leeds) 308 (fatality, Belfast) 
203; gradient of, 182; main, 58y, 612 

Sewers, discharge of, 892 

Shaft, chimney, building, 585, 683 

Shargi architecture, 376 

Sheffie!d ; iron paving in, 67; municipal 
buildings, 274, 337; socy. of architects 
and surveyors, 648, 682, 824 

Shiner, C. M., in re, 756 

Shipway v. Brownhills local bd, 99 

Shops, facade, at Hornsey, 3.7 

Siena cathedra), 316 

Similarity of idea’, 754 

Site and surroundings in architecture, 1 

Sites, building: foundations and, 834; 
levelling, 35, 102, 174 

Sketches: by late C. R. Pink, 69; in Nor- 
folk, 371; of arms and armour, 439 

hie : block, 60; tour in Devonshire, 

Sliding: and reversible window, new, 69; 
railway, new, 380 

Slippery roads, 860 

Slype at St. Alban’s, the, 473 

Smells of London, 312, 376 

Smoke, Newcastle, 442 

Smoky chimneys, 545 

Societies ; archseological (Durham) 336; 
architects, 476, 652, 725, 794 (at Cardiff) 
164, 251, 304, 313 (Manchester do.) 752, 
859 ; architects and surveyors (Sheffi:ld) 
648, 682, 824; architectural (Glasgow) 
752, 754 (Leeds) 752, 824; art (South 
Wales) 716; art masters, 163, 239; 
British artists’ exhibition, 2, 724; civil 
and mechanical engineer:, 789; church 
building (incorporated) 129; engineers, 
141, 418, 505, 824; estate clerksof works, 
69 ; historical and antiquarian (Brad- 


ford) 577; medical offizers of health, 
472; water colour paiaters’ exhibitin, 
760 

Sodom dam reservoir, 282 

So*tening water, 9L 

Soil-pipes, 307, 203 

Solids and apertures, 277 

Some: French bailding trates, 787; holi- 
day notes, 139 

Sooty bricks, 443 

Sound passing throuzh wills, 6) 

South : Kensington (estate) 240 (masonry 
class at) 599 (museum) 17), 826; Shields, 
marine parks, 580; Stockton public 
Offices, 860; Wales art socy, 716 

Spain: geodetical survey; of, 721; Moorish 
work from, 658 

Spalding, “ tipping ” at, 3) 

Spinish art, Sir F. Leighton on, 820 

Specialist:, sanitary, 549 

Spiral staircase, open, 132 

Spire, entasis of, 61?, 649, 683, 719 

Spoiling 8t. Alban’s, cost of, 238 

Sporting exhibitioa, Grosvenor gallery, 
376 

Stable, billiard room over, 619 

Staff, pastoral, Llandaff dioceze, 371 

Stained glass, 510 

Staining new ston3 to correspond with old, 
340 

Staircase, open spiral, 132 

Stancheons, cast iron, 545 

Stations: fire brigade (West Hartlepool) 
29; police (Newcastle) 128, 166; railway 
(Dandee) 554 (Ossett) 103 

Ststue, Ayr (Burns) 578 

Steel: aud iron applielto builling pur: 
poses, 689 ; tubing, riveted, 251 

Stiffening, floor, 545 

Stockport, sewage purification at, $40 

Stockton : and Middlesbrough waterworks 
375 ; South, pub ic officer, 830 

Stone : aud terracotta, 415; Bith, crumb- 
ling of, 475; catting and masonry, 70, 
248, 382, 866; deciyed, 612; staining 
new, 310; working, on the job, 441 

Stonework, price of, 443 

Strains : in structures, 305; on ties, pitch 
of roof and, 372 

Strand : improvement and “ betterment,” 
896 ; repaving of the, 442 

grt ae ake borough surveyorship, 
12 

Street: pavements, brick for, 236 : pavings, 
282 

Stresses, cumulative, in bridges, 38 

Structures : strains in, 305 ; temporary, 99 

Stuleats’ : architectural, aoplied me- 
chanics for, 680, 692, 723, 754, 894; club, 
Academy, 757 ; lamp, 475 

Study, architectural, 243 

Subscriptions, R.LB A, 825, 859 

Substitute for gla:s, a new, 214 

Subway, City and Southwark, 215 

Sudbrook park, Richmond, 635 

Suffolk institute of archeeslozy, 126 

Sugar in mortar, 755 

Supervision of buildings 863 

Supply, bot water, 475, 509 

Surface ornament in brickwork, 518 

Surroundiogs and site in architecture, 1 

Surveying, quantity, lectures on, 444 

Surrey: of Birmingham, new, 276; of 
Spain, geodetical, 721; of Warwick- 
shire, photographic, 862 

Surveyor, assistant, action for overtime 
by, 202 

Surveyors: assistant, R.H., 375; institu- 
tion, 632 (examinations) 650; municipal, 
assocn., 4) 

Sweden and Norway, sketches in, 818 

Swiss architects’ charge, 693 

Sydney seweraze work:, 720 

Symbolism of early Christian art, 209, 652 

system: aneyil, 4, 60; leasehold, alleged 
advantages of the, 103, 136 


TABERNACLE, at Sb. 
Leau, 309 

Taking angles in ley-_lling, 312, 377 

Tall chimney caps ia consrete, 473 

Tauaton, floods’ preveation competition, 
274, 36 

Tay port sewerage, 515 

Technical or applied design, 171 

Temporary structures, 99 

Tendering, basis of, 475 

Tenement houses and flits, law as to, 57 

Terracotta: and stone, 4:5; lumber, 127; 
reliefs at S. Kensington, 1.70 

Testimoni:l to Sir C T. Newton, 511, 546 

T.sting house drains, 132 

Theatres: Hxeter, new, 576; Gaiety, de- 
coration of, 380 

Theodolite vermier, 514, 583 

They call it “ tipping” at Spalding, 30 

Thickness of party walls, 71 

Thorpe, Joan, and Astoa ha!l, 717 

Ties, strain on, pitch of roof and, 372 

Tilbury docks arbitration, 240 

Timber : and its diseases, 301; anljoiaery, 
545 

* Tipping ” at Spalding, 30 

Toledo and Burgos, 37 

Toms: Holbeach (Littlebury) 554; Lith- 
fleld (Selwyn) 555 ; Pistoia (Card. 
Forteguerri) 725; Salisbury cath. 
(Moberly) 555 

Toothpick, houses thatcould be demolisied 
wich a, 790 

Tour in Greec3 and Cyprus, 761 


Leonard’s, 


Touting by an architect, 826 


Tower : bridge, 97 ; H.ffel, 849 (for London) 
578 


Towers: clock (Clacton) 316 ( Monnicken- 


dam) 855; sauitary, to house», 825 


Town: architecture, types of, 101 ; hous:, 
a Sanitary, 69 

Town halls: Cleckheaton, 215, 4183 Con- 
gleton, 128; Cromer, 306 ; Dewsbury, 
384; Dundee, 577; Lyme Regis, 450; 
Northampton, 237 ; ‘Lamworth, 543 ; 
Yeovil, 789 

Tracery: brick, 829; windows, getting 
out, 755 

Traiesmen, liability of, in rebuilding, 413, 
446, 475 

Treitment : architectural, of granite, 131 ; 
of angl3s and inclosing lines, 619, 652 

Triangular web girders, economical pro- 
portions in, 235 

Trie north, 509 

Trust dock for London, 373 

Tuodiag : flexible, 163; riveted stzel, 251 

Turners’ co.’s exhibition, 580 

Types of: modern buildings, 207; town 
architecture, 101 


UNDERGROUND waters, circula- 
lation of, 380 

United States, architects’ registration in 
the, 857 

University college, Lonion, awards, 61 

Uruguay, republic of, 349 

Utilisation of sewaze, 132 


VALVES, extraction, for grate3, 282 

Variations in contract, 688 

Vaults, rakiog, construction of, 382, 856 

Ventilating and ‘warming buildings, 794 

Ventilation: 754; in Amo2ric», 175; of 
geysers, 5/9 

Ventilation to w.e., 683, 719 

Vernier, how to read the, 514, 515, 583 

Vibration : cumulative, in bridges, 38 ; in- 
jurious effects of on buildings, 551 

Vicarage, Hinksey, 818 

Villag?: library, club design’, 5; school, 
quantities for, 250, 281; 313, 381 

Villa Madama, cast of, 826 

Victoria, architects’ registration in, 893 

Vyrowy water supply, 757 


WADDINGTON, in re, 684 

Waiting on the trades, 448, 475 

Wakefield surveyorship, 684, 719 

Walker: Thomas A., the late, 757; v. 
Hobbs and Co., 33 

Wall: faulty, 132; ornamentation, 412; 
party, question at Coventry, 127, 164, 176 

Walls: party $60, 895 (thickness of) 71; 
sound passing through, 60 

Walthim Cross, 444 

Warming: and ventilating buildings, 794; 
apparatus, Geundy’s, 757 ; buildings, 548 

Warren girder, 99, 239 

Warwickshire: an architect's run into, 
643, 644; history of, 679; photographic 
survey of, 862 

Waste pipes, 442, 473 

Water: and gaz, law of, 305; closet, ven- 
tilator to, 683, 719; colour painters 
society’s exhioitions, 769; colours and 
the e‘e2tric light, 580; companies, pur- 
chrse of Londoa, 61, ga3, 380; in cellar, 
33; sliding railway, 33); softening, 94; 
supply (do nestic) 729 (of Hdiaburzgh) 
476 

Waters, underground circula'‘ion of, 380 

Watson, S. J.C, in re, 475 

Way, right of, under the altar, 132, 168, 
202, 275, 307, 375 

Wayside notes, 9, 39, 93, 107, 143, 199, 234, 
271, 285, 317 348, 405, 439, 470, 504, B19, 
575, 607, 622, 679, 694, 751, 767, 799, 856, 
889 

W.c., ventilator t», 633, 719 

Wear of ra‘ls, 71 

Webb, J., in re, 895 

Web girders, e2»nomical proportions 
235 

Wedge courzes in roads, Dickins’s, 376 

Wenlock abbey, 239, 275, 397 

Westminster sthool, 862 

Whaplode, St. Mary’s ch rch, 505 

Wharfe river navigation, 682 

What is a cont’ast under s2al? 33 

Wheathampst2ad, arche logists at, 178 

White g azed brickwork, 340, 

Who’s who? 131 

Wicker bath, portable, 71 

Window: bond, 518, 617; frames and 
sashes, 5, 149, 272, 378, 541, 645, 723; 
Millar’s sliding and reversible, 69 ; 
sashes, imsrovem2nts in construciion of, 
32 ; treatment in brickwork, 478 

Win tows, getting out tracery, 755 

Woking, m sque, 142, 291, 634, 718 

Wood: block floors, disc-kzy system of 
layinz, 373 ; carving, school of, 512; 
flooring, questionable, 475, 509; insects 
in, 168 

Woods and forests, cm mnitte3’s report om 
minagement of, 477, 513 

Worcester, sanitary institute at, 169,416 

Work for the holidays, 35 

Workhouse: plans, 308 ; Rothe ham, 752 

Workiaog: classes’ dweltinys act and lani- 
lords’ obligations, 37; ssone ontie jo», 
441 

Workshop, the amateur’s, 607 

Worth, present, of architecture, 725 

Wren and his architecture, 447, 479 


in, 


YORK: architectural assoon, 96, 274, 
44), 578, 752; bd. schools compstit.on, 
350, 418; drainage sch2me for, 240 

Yorkshire Wolds, barro v3 on tua, 614 


ZEAL, mistaken, 403 
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ABBEY buildings, Prince’s-st., West- 
minster, 730 

Abbeys: Melrose, 144; St. Alban’s (unre- 
stored porch) 338; Westminster (door- 
wayto St. Erasmus’ chapel) 768 ; Whal- 
ley (gateway) 10 (plan) 30 

Abbot’s hospital, Guildford, 739 

Accrington, Conservative club, 520 

Acre, Castle, the priory ruins, 556 

Aintree, St. Peter’s vicarage, 286 

Albany mansion, Shaftesbury-avenue, 386 

Albert gate, Prince’s club, 486, 518 

Alcazar, court in the, 660 

Almshouses : Castle Rising, 216 (furniture 
a 180; Guildford (Abbot’s hospital) 

Altar tables: Lynn, St. Nicholas’s chapel 
216; Watlington ch., 180 

Alterations to Queen’s Gate hall, 8. Ken- 
sington, 768 

Ancient lights, 275 

Angles of slopes, teking, 312 

Applied mechanics for architectural 
students, 680, 692, 693, 728, 729, 822 

Arch-brick cutting, 474 

Arches, iron, 278 

Architect’s: house at Hampstead, 768 ; 
portraits (Pfann and Rettig) 857; run 
into Warwickshire, 624; view of crema- 
tion, 624 

Architectural: association (excursion in 
Norfolk) 175, 180, 213, 216, 238, 247, 252, 
286, 318, 369, 556, 588 (prize drawings, 
A. E. Bartlett) 108, 420; brickwork, 3, 
64, 138, 200, 281, 345, 412, 479, 549, 617, 
689, 760, 828 ; students, applied me- 
chanics for, 680, 692, 693, 728, 729, 822 

Architecture, practical, with detailed esti- 
mates: lychgate, 1(8; village school, 
252, 286, 318, 386 

Architrayes, brick, ornamental, 760 

Arm chairs, 291 

Armour, sketches of, 437 

ocr Ban Saas symbolism in, 209, 210, 211, 

Aston hall, 420 

Asylum, Cheadle, children’s hospital at, 74 

Audley-street, South, premises in, 683 

Aylesbury, St. Mary’s church, 412 

sod ae Rideau, chateau de, doorway at, 

> 


pournemr ase Richmond Hill Congl. ch,, } 

0 

Bow, a cross, 437 

Bradford-on-Ayon, oak pulpit at Christ 
church, 144 

Brank or scold’g biidle, 437 

Brick cutting, arch, 474 

Brickwork : architectural, 3, 64, 138, 209, 
281, 345, 412, 479, 549, 617, 689, 760, 828 ; 
Malmo, 8t. Peter’s ch,, 800 

Bridle, scold’s, 437 

Bristol, Colston girls’ school, 189 

Burnpina News designing club: doctors’ 
houses, 870; restaurants, 144; study 
chimneypiece, 887 ; village library, 10 

coe sites, levelling, 36, 102, 103, 174," 
4, 

Bungalows at Bellaggio, Sussex, 452 

Burgos, convent of Las Huelzas, 40 

Burton-on-Trent sewage farm, 3852 

Business premises : Boston, Mass, 269 ; 
Camden Town, 452; Manchester (St. 
Margaret’s chambers) 318; Melbourne, 
800; Pall Mall (bank) 252; Rosslyn 
Hill, Hampstead, 800 ; Shaftesbury- 
avenue, 386, 660, 870; Shoreditch, 252 ; 
South Audley-street, 588; Westminster, 
Padge os 730; Wigmore-st., W., 
44 


CABINETS: 318, 335, 452; and ingle 
nook, 74; music, 785; writing, 335 

Caerphilly castle, 314 

Callander hydropathic establi-hment, 582 

Cambridge, Perse school, 660 ; 

Camden Town, premises in High street, 
452 

Canterbury, sketches at, 870 

gr Lynn and West Walton churches, 
216 

Cap:, chimney, in concrete, tall, 452 

Cardiff: d-ning-room, Ty-to- Maen, St. Mel- 
lon’s, 286; Welsh church, 660 

Carpentry and joinery, 6,7, 140, 141, 272, 
378, 379, 541, 646, 726, 727 

Cartoon for sgraffiso—the test of time, 588 

Casement, French double, 787 

Caze, organ, Chichester cathedral, 698. 

Castle Acre Priory, 556 

Castles: Caerpbilly, plan of, 314; Kenil- 
worth, 624; Warwick, 624 

Castle Rising almshouses (chair, table, and 
stool at) 180 

Gathedrals: Canterbury, 870; Chiches'er 
(organ case) 696; Cologne, 730; Hly 
(choir and the crossing) 180 (octagon 
aud w. tower) 286; Exeter (nave in- 
terior) 420; Lichfield, 40 (Bp. Selwyn’s 
tomb) 573; Pistoia (tomb of Card. del 
Verrocchio) 71 ; Roskilde, Denmark, 800 ; 
8b. Alban’s (a! porch yet unrestored) 338 
(LA. Grimthorpe’s des‘gns for crucifix on 
screen and west front) 696 ; Salisbury 
(Bp. Moberly’s tom) 575 ; Siena, 318; 
Venice (St. Mark's) 768 ; Wells (diaper 
deco ration at) 768 (the Vicar’s Cioss) 74; 
York (from S.W.) 696 f 

Cemetery; chapel and crematorium, 624; 
Woking (mosque at) 144 

Chairs: Castle Rising almshouses, 180 ; 
puckine (Lynn) 216; oak presentation, 


BANKS: Crouch End (L. and South 
Western) 286; Pall Mali (London Joint 
Stock) 252 

Beene hall, Canterbury cathedral, 

Barsham, East, manor house, 588 

Bath, portable wicker, 71 

Baths: hydropathic, Callander, 582; Mat- 
lock (Smedley’s) 655 ; Scarborough 
(Well’s) 865, 866 

Bayswater-hill, Kensington house, 74 

Beams, floors, and joists, 755 

Beaupré hall, Outwell, 216 

Bed from Ghent, 520 

Belfry at Courtrai, 696 

Belgian : Renaissance work, 520; sketches, 
696, 713 

Bellaggio, bungalows at, 452,520 

Bell turret for school, 386 

Bench ends: Lynn (St. Margaret) 216 (St. 
aes) 218; Wiggenhball (St, Mary) 

Benhiltov, Sunnicot hous2, 556 

Berlin, national monument, 836 

B rkholme house, Hampton, 503 

Birmingham: Aston hall, 420; Barbury- 
st bd. schools (plan) 817 

Bishopsgate-st., St. Ethe!burga’s, 486 

Blois, chateau de: doorway, 8; dormer 
and pavilion, 352 

Board schools: Birmingham, Barbury-st. 
(plan) 817 ; Newcharch-in-Rossendale 
Whitewell Bottom) 677 

Bond in brickwork, 617, 689 

Bootle police courts, 556 

Boston, Mass, office building, 269 


9 

Chambers, St. Margaret’s, Manchester, 318 

Chantilly, clock tower at, 800 

Chapels: crematorium, design for, 624; 
Darwen (U.M.F.C.) 125; Islington, 836 ; 
Lyme, Outwell church (roof of) 247; 
Lynn (Red Mount) 216 (St. Nicholas, de- 
tails) 216; Oxford (Keble college) 520; 
Shaftesbury-avenue (Soho Bapt.) 429; 
Westminster Abbey (St. Hrasmus) 768 

Crarterhouse, dining hall of the, 696 

Chateaux: d’Azay le Rideau (doorway at) 
10, 27; de Blois (do.) 8 (dormer and pavi- 
lion) 352 

Spin royal asylum, children’s hospital, 


7 
Cheltenham, reredos at St. Phi!ip’s, 10 


Chenies : font in church, 68; stained glass 


in cottage, 68 


Coe:ham, Ss. Mary’s church, 517 
Chetham’s hospital, Manchester, €60 


Chichester cathedral, new organ case, 696 

Children’s hospital, Cheadle asylum, 74 

Chimney caps in concrete, ta!l, 473 

Caimneypieces : 318, 335; Godesberg, 
Villa Castanjen, 386; Osmaston manor, 
452; Paris, museum Cluny, 436 

Christian art, symbolism of, 209, 210, 211, 
653 

Churehes : Aylesbwy (St. Mary) 413; 
Bournemouth (Richmond Hill Cong) ) 
800 ; Bradford-on-Avon (Christ, oak 
pulpit) 144; Canterbury (St. Peter) 870; 
Cardiff (Welsh) 660; Castle Acre (Priory) 
556; Cheltenham (St. Philip, reredos) 
10; Chenies (font) 68; Chesham (St. 
Mary) 517; City (St. Ethelburga, the 
chancel) 486; Cley-next Sea (s. porch) 
318; Croscombe (chancel screen) 1¢8 
(pulpit) 420; decoration of, 768 ; Gam'a, 
Upsala, 800 ; Gedney (St. Mary) 247, 252 ; 
Ghent (St. Nicholas) 696; Highgate Hill 
(St. Jcseph R.C.) 3852; Hither-green, 
Lewisham (St. Swithun) 216; Holbeach 
(Littlebury tomb) 556 ; Inverness (Free 
North) 870; Kenilworth (west door way) 
624; Lisbon (St. George, English) 286 ; 
Long Sutton (St, Mary) 252; Louvain 
(S. Jacque) 696; Lynn (St. Margaret, 
bench and capital, &c.) 216 (do. mace 
stand) 389 (do. organ case) 175 ; Malines 
(N. Dame) 696; Malmo (St. Peter) 800; 
Melrose Abbey, 144; Min‘ster Lovell, 
decorations in, 763 ; Nettledon (pulpit) 
144; Outwell (offertory box) 252 (plan) 
216 (roof) 247; Ranworth (rood screen) 
660, 730; Roeskilde,800 ; Ruddington (St. 
Peter) 870 ; St. Monan’s, Fifeshire, 144 ; 
Snettisham, 216; Stratford-on-Avon (H. 
Trinity) 624; Vilney (All SS., tower) 
216; Upwell (St. Peter, lectern) 252; 
Venice (S$. John and Paul) 583 (St. 
Mark) 768; Walpole (St. Peter) 252; 
Walsoken (font) 252; Warminster (pul- 
pit) 573; Wallington (altar table) 180, 
West Walton (nave pier) 216; Wiggen- 
hall (St. Mary, benches) 216 (do. screen) 
252; Wisbech (3S. Peter and Paul, porch) 

23 Woodborough (St. Swithun) 836, 

85 


City, the: dining hall of the Charterhous2, 
696 ; St. Ethelourga’s, the chancel, 486 

C acton-on-Sea, proposed clock tower, 318 

Cley-next-Sea church, s. porch, 318 

Clifton college, new tower, 696 

Clinometer, the, 312 

Clock towers : Chantilly, 800 ; Clacton-on- 
Sea (proposed) 318; Monnickendam, 836 

Cloister in a crematorium, 624 

Close, the Vicars’, Wells, 74 

Club, Burrpine News designing: doctors’ 
houses, 870 ; restaurant, 144; study 
chimneypiece, 887; village library, 10 

Clubs: Accrington (Consery.) 520; Albert 
Gate (Prince’s) 486, 518; Shaftesbury- 
avenue (Pelican) 10, 29 

Cluny museum, Paris, chimney piece in, 486 

Cocoa houses, club designs, 144 

Cologne cathedral, 730 

Colchester : factory, 641; National schools, 


432 : 

Colleges : Clifton (new tower) 696; Man- 
chester (Delawarre’s—Chetham’s hospi- 
tal) 660; Oxford (Keble chapel) 520 
(University, tutors’ lodgings) 486 

Colston girls’ school, Bristol, 180 

Golumbaria in a crematory cloister, 624 

Combination table, umbrella stand, and 
cupboard, 318 

Compass, prismatic, in levelling, 446, 516 

Competition designs: churches (Bourne- 
mouth Congl,, selected, Lawson and 
Donkin) 800 ({mverness, Free North 
selected, Ross and Macbeth) 870; club 
(Accrington Consery., selected, Morley 
and Woodhouse) 520; designing club, 10, 


Detailed estimates, practical 


144, 870, 887; infirmary (Leeds, 1st, G. 
Corson) 352; magistrates’ court (Bootle, 
selected, C. J. Anderson) 536; market 
(Swausea, selected, Wi'son and Moxham) 
624; monument (national, Berlin, 
selected, Rettig and Pfann) 836 5 mun; 
cipal buildings (Gloucester, selected 
G. H. Hant, 2nd, Medland and Son, ardy 
J. F. Trew) 108, national drawings 
(Little Wenham hall, G@. W. Bugg) 836 5 
publie offices (New Swindon, selected, 
B Binjon) 33 ; echool (Cambridge, Perse, 
selected, W. M. Faweett) 660 

Conerete chimney caps, tall, 473 


Convent of Las Huelgas, Burgos, 40 
Corbels at Zutphen, 520 

Cordova, the mosque, 660 

Cottages : 


Chilworth, 180; Crawley Down 
(double) 180; Flete (Ferry) 1773; Up- 
mister, 537; Wroxham (proposed) 520 


Country town, library for (H. B. Lamb’s 


design) 469 


Courtrai, the Belfry, 696 ‘ 
Gourts : in the Alcazar, S2yille, 


660 ; 
police, Bootle, 556 ; tennis, Alvert-gate, 
486 


Oranes, steam, on French buildings, 551 
Crawley Down, rf 
Gremation from aa architect's poiat of 


doubl> cottage, 18) 


view, 624 


Croscombe church: chancel sereen, 108 ; 


pulpit, 420 


Cross bow, Tudor, 437 | 
Crouch End, South Western bank, 236 
Orucifix on St. Alban’s higa screen, Ld. 


Grimthorpe’s design forfiiling 696 


Crypt, the, Canterbury cathedcal, 870 
Gusatom house, Lynn, 252, 386 
Cuttinz arch, brick, 474 


DAIL - UAINS distillery, Strath- 


spey, 768 


Darwen, U.M.F.C. chapel, 125 


Decoration: of churches, 768; Peacock 
Garden (W. Crane) 836 


Denmark and 8 weden, sketches in, 809 


Designing club : doctors’ houses, 870 ; res- 
taurants, 144; study chimmeypiece, 887 ; 
village library, 10 

Desigas: ‘*B. N.” club, 10, 144, 870, 887 5 
clock tower (Clacton) 318 ; crematorium 
and chipel (E. F. C. Clarke) 6245 en- 
trance ball (A. Marshall) 352; house 
(Wroxham) 520; library for country 
town (E, B. Lamb) 469; Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s design for crucifix on screen 
and west front, St. Alban’s, 696; Pea- 
cock Garden wall paper decoration (W. 
Crane) 836 

architecture 
with, 108, 252, 286, 318, 886 

Details: arches, iron, 279; brickwork, 3, 
64, 138, 209, 281, 549, 617, 689, 760; 
churches (Lynn, SS. Margaret and 
Nicholas) 216 (Malmo) 800; doorways 
(Azay le Rideau) 10, 27 (Blois) 8; furni- 
ture (Marshlaud) 180; grates, extractor 
valves for, 283; hall (Little Wenham) 
836; houses (Hast Barsham, manor) 588 
Lynn (old) 233; lychg ate, 108 ; masonry, 
249, 383; mausoleum (Rookwoo3) 556; 
pastoral staf, 352; pulpit (Croseombe) 
420; rood screen (Ranworth) 660, 730; 
school, village, 286, 386 ; windows, 6, 7, 
140, 141, 272, 378 379, 541, 646, 726, 727 

Dewsbury town hall, 3885 

Dining: hall of the Charterhouse, 696 5 
room, Ty-to-Maen, St. Mellons, 286 

Distillery, D.il-Usiae, Strathspey, 7638 

Ditton, Long, lodge at, 836 

Dix’s floor jack, 681 

D -ctor’s house, club designs, 870 

Dog grates, Gainsborough old hail, 588 

Domed-up groivs, 70 

Domestie work sketches in Norfolk, 369 

Door, a French, 787 

Doorways: Aston hall, ‘420; Azwy le Ri- 
deau, 10, 27; Blois, 8; Keailworth ch, 
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624; Lynn, 869 (St. Nicholas) 216 ; West- 
minster abbey (st. Erasmus’ chapel) 768 
Dordrccht, brick gable at, 345 
Dormer of Francis I,, chateau de Blois, 352 
Donble cottage, Crawley Down, 189 
Droghtsmanshir, pen, examples of, 800 
Drawing-room furniture, 318 
Drawings, measured : churches (Crcs- 
combe, pulpit and screen, A. FE. Bartlett) 
108, 420 (Woosborough, W. H. Higgin- 
botham) 836, 853; custom house (Lynn, 
C O. King) 386; gates (Kuole Paik 
W. M. Ashmore) 486; hall (Little Wen- 
ham, G. W. Bugg) 836 ; hospitals (Guild- 
ford, Abbot's, H. Hutt) 780 (Manchester, 
Chetham, W. R. Gleave) 66); manor 
house (Fast Barsham, T. M. Plaford) 
588 ; metal work (Gaiusborough old hall, 
H. G. Gamble) 588 
Ducking chair, Lynn museum, 216 
Dundee, Caledonian rlwy. station, 553 
Dunham Park, Cheshire, house at, 624 
Duomi : Pistoia (tomb in) 74; Siena, 318; 
Venice (St. Mark) 768 
Dutch and Belgian Renaissance, 520 


EABLY Christian art, symbolism of, 
2U9, 210, 211, 633 

East :iBarsham, manor hous>, 583 ; Gria- 
stead, bungalows »t Bellaggio, 452, 520 

Elstree, house at, 588 

Ely cathedral: choir and the crossing, 
18); octagon end west tower, 236 

English church (3t. George), Lisbon, 286 

Entasis of spire, 719 

Entrances : hall, propose}, 352; screen in 
Paris exh'bition, 161i 

Establishments, bydropath‘e : Callander, 
582; Matloch (Smedley’s) 655; Sear- 
borough (Wells’) 865, £66 

Estimates, detailed. practicil archite2ture 
with, 108, 252, 2*6, 318, 386 

Examp'es of pen dravghtsmanship, 800 

Excursion sketcbe:, A.A. ia Norfolk, 175, 
180, 213, 216, 238, 247, 252, 286, 318, 369, 
556, 588 

Exeier cathedral, interior of nave, 420 

Exhibition : Paris (entrance  sereea, 
ceramic class) 13 (historic habitations) 
40; sketches, Home Arts, 91 

Extraction valves for grates, 283 


FACTORY at Colchester, 641 

Fanshaws house, Herifor), 383 

Farm : houses (Hendon) 74 (Sutton Coll- 
field) 540 ; s:wage, Burton-on-Trent, 352 

Faulty wali, 98 

Ferry c.ttages, Flete, Devon, 177 

ri from Ranworta rood ecreen, 660, 

Finchley, Rockland’s house, 349 

Finial detail, western spires, Cologne 
cathedral, 730 

Fire: brigade station, West Hartlepool, 
10; extinguishing apparatus, multiple 
hydrant, 576 

Fireproof floor, 825 

Flete, Devon, Ferry cottages, 177 

Floor : fireproof, 825 ; jack, D'x’s, 681 

Floors, beams aud joisty, 745 

Fonte : Chenies, 68 ; Walsokea, 252 

end Oaks farmhouse, Sutton. Coléfield, 

Frames, window, 6, 7, 140, 141, 272, 378, 
379, 541, 646, 726, 787 

Free: hospital, Mar)lebone-roa?, 108 ; 
school, Thetford, 252 

French : door and ca:ement, 787 ; Renais- 
sance house-, Paris exbibition, 40 ; 
scaffolding and steam cranes, 551 

Furniture: drawing-room and hal', 318; 
music room, 785 ; parlour, 335; sketches 
in the Marshland, 180 


GABLES, brick, 3, 188, 209, 231, 345, 
369, 412 

Gainsborough old ha'l, mtal work at, 533 

Gamla church, Ups:la. 800 

Garden, the Peacock, decoration, §36 

Gate of the Sun, Tol: do, 40 

Gater, wrot. iron at Knole Park, 486 

Gateways : Rotterdam, 800; Whalley 
abbey, 10 

Gaywood, Lynn, old house, 369 

Gedney, St. Mary’s ch , 247, 252 

Genie de3 Arts, la, at the Louvre, 810 

Gerrard-st., W., Pelican club, 10, 29 

Ghent: a bedfrom, 520;S Nicolas church, 
696 ; the Skipper house, 713 

Gilston, Herts, rectory, 730 

Girder: plate, lightest form of, 66; tri- 
angular web, 235; Warren, strains on, 33 

Glass, stained, in cottage at Caenies, 63 

Gloucester municipal buildings competi- 
tion, selected G. H. Hunt, 2nd, Meiland 
and Son, 3rd, J. ¥. Medilaud, 108 

Godesberg, chimneypiece at Villa Carstan- 
jen, 386 

Graphic delineation of strains, 68). 692, 
693, 728 729 

Grates : extraction valves for, 233 ; G:tins- 
borough old hal’, 588 

Grimthorpe's (Lord) designs for cracifix 
=~ screen and west front, St. Alban’s 

Groins: domed-uo, 70 ; vault, 249 

Guildford, Abbot’s hospita!, 730 


HABITATIONS, historical, at Paris 
Hine ee 

alifax, St. George's parsonage, £8 
Hall furniture, 3 8 * tS 


Halls : Aston, 420; Beaupré, Outwell, 216; 
Charterhouse, H.C, (diving) 696; en- 
tranc?, proposed, 352 ; Gainsborough old 
(meta work at) 688; Little Wenham, 
836 ; Queen's-gate, 8. Kensington (alt+-ra- 
tions to) 768; Stranger’s, Norwich, 369 

Hamburg, Union cffice, 486 

Hawp3tead: Beiington jodge, 486; Hill- 
dene (an archi‘ect’s hous+) 768 ; houses, 
Netherhal -garden3, 836; shops on 
Ros:lyn-hbill, 890 

Hampton, Birkbolme house, 593 

Hartlepocl, West : fire br gade station, 10 ; 
Henry Smith schoe}, 436 

Hasleme'e, Hi.her Coombe house, 144 

Helmet, 437 

Hend :n, farmhouse, 74 

Hertford, Fans hiwsz house, 355 

Higher Coombe, Haslemere, 144 

Highgate Hl, 8:. Joseph's K.C. church, 
352 

High schols : Hartlepool (Smith) 486; 
Stroud Green (giris’) 180 

Hilldene house, Hampstead, 768 

Hilts, sword, 437 

Hi:torie Habi‘ations at Paris Ethibition, 40 

Hither-green, Kent, St. Sw:thun’s ch., 216 

Holbesch ch., Sir H, Littl.bury’s tomb, 
556 

H: loorough court, Saodland. 420 

Hemburg, old tower, Upper Town, 669 

Home arts exhibition sketches, 91 

Pimnaston Gs Burton-on-Trent sewage farm, 

02 

Hospitals ; Cheadle (children's) 74; Guild- 
ford (Abtot’s) 7:0; Manchester (Chet- 
ham’s) 66¢ ; Maryleboue-road (Samaritan 
free) 168 

Hotel, Lynton (Valley of Rocks) 18) 

Hourglass at Walpole, Noifolk, 216 

House, custom, Lynn, 252, §86 

Houses: Aintree (vicarage) 286 ; Bays- 
water-hill, 74; Bellagzio, 452, 520 ;, Birk- 
holme, Hampton. 503; Camden Town, 
452; Chilworth, 180; country doctors’, 
870; Crawley Down, 180 ; Dunham Park, 
624; East Barsham (manor) 588; Hls- 
tree, 588 ; Fanshaws, Hertford, 386 ; Flete, 
177; Four Oaks farm, Sutton Coldfield, 
540; Gaywood, 369; Gilston (rectory) 
730; Ghent (“Skipper”) 713; Halifax 
(parsonage) 86; Hendon (farm) 74; 
Higher Coombe, Haslemere, 144; Hill- 
dene, Hampstead (an architect's) 760; 
historic (Paris exhibition) 40; Hol- 
borough Court, Snodland, 420; Hyde 
Park-place, 262: Long Ditton (lodge) 
838; Lynn (old in Bridge-st.) 283; 
Netherhall-gardeas, Hampstead, 836 ; 
Northwood, 520; Norwich (Stranger’s 
hali) 369; Osmaston manor (interiors) 
452; Oxford, tutors’ lodgings, Univ. 
Coll., 486; Potsgrove (rectory) 730; 
Redington Lodge, Hampstead, 486; 
Rockland-, Finchley, 345; Rye (brick- 
work details) 64; Sheffield, near, 696; 
Sunnicot, Benhilton, 6556 ; Tangley, 
Berks, 870; Ty-to-Maen, St. Mellon’s 
(dining hall) 286; Upminster, 537, 730; 
Wightwick manor, 40; Wroxbam, 369 

Huelgas, Las, convent of, Burgos, 40 

Hyde Park-place, house ia, 252 

Hydrant firs exticguishing apparatus, 
multiple, 576 

Hydropathi: establishments, plans of: 
Callander, 582; Smeiley’s, Matlock, 
655; Wells’, Scarborough, 865, 866 


ICONOGRAPHY of Christian art, 
2u9, 210, 211, 653 

Infirmary, J.eeds general, extension, 352 

Ingle nook and cabineta, 74 

Institute, polytechnic, Wo lwich, 870 

Inverness, Free No th church, 87) 

Iron: arches, 279; paving, 67 

Istington chapel, 836 


JACK, floor, Dix’s, 631 

Jambe, brick, 750, 828 

Join-ry and carpeutry, 6,7, 149, 141, 272, 
378, 379, 541, 646, 725, 727 

Joists, beams and floors, 755 


KEBLE coliege chapel, Oxfor], 520 

Kenilworth: castle, 624; church, west 
doorway, 624 

Kensington, South, alterations to Queen’s 
Gata hil’, 768 

King’s Lynn, sketches at, 175, 213, 216, 
233, 252, 369, 386 

Kaole Park, wrot. iron ga'es, 486 


LANTERN, staff, Lynn mus°-um, 216 

Las Huelgas, conveat of, Burgos, 4) 

Lecterns: Lynn (3t. Nicholas cuapel) 216; 
Upwell (St. Peter) 252 

Leeds general infirmary exteasion, 352 

Levelling : 36, 102, 103, 174, 245, 312, 378, 
446, 514, 583; instrumerr, portab!e, 378 

Bre St. Swithua’s ch., Hither-green, 

Library: for country town (BE. B. Lamb’s 
design) 469 ; village, club d-signs for, 10 

Lichfield: cathelral, 40; Bishop Selwyn’s 
tomb, 573 

Lightest form of plate girder, 66 

Light, right of, 33, 99 

Lights, ancient, 2/75 

Lisbon, English church (S%. George) 286 

Littlebdurr, Sir H., tonb of, Holveach, 556 

Little Wenham hail, 836 

Liandaff diccese, pastoral staff for, 852 


Lodges: Long Ditton, 836; Redington, 
Hampstead, 456 

Lodgings, tutors’, Univ. Coll., Oxford, 486 

London Jvint Stesk Bank, Pa'l Mall, 252 

Long: Ditton, lodge at, 836; Sutton 
church, 262 

Louvain, church of St. Jacque, 696 

Louvre, La Genie des Aris at the, 800 

Lychgate and boundiry walling, 108 

Lyme: chapel, Outwell church, 247 ; Regis, 
town hall, 452 

Lynn: custom house, 252, 386; house in 
Bridge street, 233; old town hall, 213; 
porch, 369; Red Mount chapel, 216; St. 
Margaret’s church (bench ends and 
capital) 216 (m.c2stana) 359 (organ) 175 ; 
St. Nicholas chapel (carving:, lecternand 
8. porch) 216 

Lynton, Valley of Rocks hotel, 18) 


MACE stand, St. Margaret's, Lynn, 369 

Magistrate’s court, Bootie, 556 

Malines, Notre Dame church, 696 

Malmo, Sweden, St. Peter’s church, 890 

Manchester : Chethim's bospital, 660; St. 
Margaret’s chambers, 318 

Mauaor houses: East Barsham, 583; Osmas- 
toa (chimneypieces at) 452; Wightwick, 
Stiffs, 40 

Mansions: Shaftesbury-avenue (Albany) 
886 (and shops) 660 

Marble mosaic, border in, 553 

Market, Swan e2 new, 624 

Marsh!and: skatches, 175, 189, 213, 216, 233, 
247, 252 (furnitur-) 180 

Marylebone-road, Samaritan free hospital, 
108 

Masonry anil stonecutting, 70, 249, 383, 
86 


Matlock, plan of Snedley’s hj dropathic 
estiblishment, 655 

Mausoleum, Rookwood, propesed. 555 

Meisured drawngs: churches (Oros- 
combe, pulpit and screen, A. H. Bartlett) 
1€8, 420 (Woodborough, W. H. Higgin- 
botham) 836, 853; custom house (Lynn, 
C. O. King) 386; gates (Knole Park, 
W. M. Ashmore) 486 ; hall (Gittle Wen- 
ham, G W. Buzg) 836 ; hospitals (Guild- 
ford, Abbot’s, H. Hutt) 730 (Manchester, 
Chetham, W. R, Gleave) 660; manor 
house (Hist Baraham, T. M. Plaford) 
588 ; metal work, Gaiasburough old hall, 
H. G. Gamble) 558 

Mechanics, applied, for students, 630, 692, 
693, 822 

Mediseval Christian art, symbolism in, 209, 
210, 211, 653 

Melbourne, twelve-story building, 809 

Melrose abbey, east end, 144 

Memorial church (Papal Jubilee), High- 
gate Hill, 352 

Metal work at Gainsborcugh old hall, 588 

Minster, York, 696 

Moberly tomb, Salisbury cathe*xal, 573 

Monnicke1rdam, clock tower, 836 

Monuments: Berlin (aationai) 836; Hol- 
beach ch. (Sic H. Lictlebury) 556; Lich- 
field cathedral (Bp. Selwyn) 573 ; Pistoia 
do, (Card. Verrocchic) 74; Salisbury do. 
(Bp. Moberly) 573 

Moorish work in Spain, 660 

Mosaic marble, border in, 553 

Mosques ; Cordova, 660 ; Woking cemetery, 
144 

Mouldings, brick, 345 

Moulds for tracery windows, 755 

Multiple hydrant fi:e-extinguishing ap- 
paratus, 576 

Municipal buildings: Dewsbury, 386; 
Gloucester (13st, G. H. Hunt, 2ad, Med- 
land and Son, 3rd, J. F. Trew) 108 

pte Cluny, Paris, chimneypicce in, 
485 

Music-room furniture, 785 


NATIONAL: drawings (Little Wen- 
ham hall) 836; monument, Berlin, 836 
Netherhall-gardens, Himpaste td, house, 836 

Nettledon church, oak pulpit, 144 

New: Swindon, public cffices, 72; Z:a- 
land, tall concrete chimney caps in, 473 

Newchurch-in-Rossendale, bd. schools at 
Whitewell Bottom, 677 

Nimbus in Christian art, 2.9, 210, 211, 653 

Norfolk, A.A. excursion in, 175, 180, 213, 
216, 233, 247, 252, 283, 318, 369, 553, 588 

Northwood, house at, 520 

Norwich, Strangers’ hall,-369 

Norwood schools, plan3 of isolation ani 
probation wards, 104, 105 


OCTAGON. the, Ely cathedral, 285 

Offertory box, Outwell church, 252 

Offices : Boston, Mas3, 269 ; Hamburg 
(Union) 486; Melbourne, 800; public 
(Swindon New Town) 40; wa'er co.’s 
(Southwark Bridge-road) 216 

Old: hall, Gaiastorough, metal work at, 
538 ; tower at Homburg, 660; town hall, 
Lynn, 213 

Organ cases: Chichester cathedral, 696; 
Lynn (St. Margaret) 175 

Ornament, surfac3, in brickwork, 549 

Osmaston manor, chimney pieces at, 452 

Outwell: Beaupré hall, 216; church 
(offertory box) 252 (plan) 216 (roof) 247 

Oxford: Keble college chapel, 520; tutor’s 
lodgings, University college, 486 


PALAZZO pubblico, Siena, 452 
Pall Mali, London Joint Stock bank, 252 
Panels, brick, 479 


Paper, wall, by W. Crane, 826 

Perall-logram of forces, 680, 692, $93, 728, 
729 

Paris : Exhibition (entrance screen, ceramic 
class) 161 (historic ba>itations at) 40; 
Louvre, La Genie des Art:, 809 ; museum, 
Cluny, chimneypiece io, 486 

Parlour fittings and furniture, 335 

Parsonage, Halifax (St. Geurge) 236 

Pastoral staff, Llandaff diocese, 352 

Pattern on copper tray, 91 

Pauper schools, Norwoo1, plans, 104, 105 

Pavilion Louis XVL., chiteau ue Bloiz, 352 

Paving : iron, 67 ; wood, 339 

Peacock garden decoration (W. Crane) 
836 

Pelican club, Shaftesbury-avenue, 10, 29 

Pen draughtsmanship, examples or, 800 

Perse school, Cambridge, 660 

Pfann, Paul, portrait of, 857 

Pier in nave. West Walton ch, 216 

Pierrepoiat house, stables at, 52) 

Pistoia cathedral, tomb of Forteguerri del 
Verrocchio, 74 

Pitch of roofs, strains on, 372 

Plans: abbey (Whalley) 10, 30; bank 
(Crouch End,South-Western)286 ; bunga- 
lows (Bellaggio) 452; business premize3 
(Rosslyn-hill, Hampstead) 80) (Shaft-s- 
bury-avenue) 386,870; castle (Caerphilly) 
314; chapels (Darwen, U.Meth.F.C.) 125 
(Islington) 836 (Lynn, Red Mount) 216 
(Shaftesbury-avenue, Soho) 420; chim- 
neypiece, study, 870; chureses (Bo wne< 
mouth, Cong].) 800 (Cardiff, Welsh) 660 
(City, St. Ethelburga) 483 (Croscombe) 
108 (Highgate-hill, RC) 352 (Hither- 
green, St. Sw.thun) 216 (Inverness, Free 
North) 870 (Lisbon, St George) 286 
(Long Sutton) 252 (Outwell) 216 (Rui- 
dington, St. Peter) 870 (St. Monans, N.8.) 
144 (Walpole, St. Peter) 252 (Wood- 
borough) 836, 853; clubs (Accrington, 
Consery.) 520 (Albert-gate, Prince’s) 518 
(Gerrard-st., W., Pelican) 29 college 
(Clifton, Bristol) 696; cottages (Chil- 
worth) 180 (Fiete) 177 (Upminster) 537 
(Wroxham) 520; custom house (Lynn) 
883; distillery (Dail-Uain2, N.B.) 763; 
farmhouses (Hendon) 74 (Sutton Cold- 
field) 540; farm, sewage (Burton-on- 
Trent) 352; halls (Aston) 420 (Little 
Wenham) 836 ; hospitals (Cheadle, child- 
rep’s) 74 (Guildford, Abbot’s) 730 (Man- 
chester, Chetham’s) 660 (Marylebone- 
road, Samaritan) 108; hotel (Lynton, 
Valley of Rocks) 180; houses ( Bellaggio) 
520 (Benhilton, Sunnicot) 556 (Birk- 
holme, Hampton) 595 (doctors’, club de- 
signs) 870 (Dunham Park) 624 (Hast 
Barsham, manor) 538 (lilstree) 588 
(Higer Coombe, Haslemere) 144 (Hill- 
dene, Hampstead) 768 (Netherhall-gar- 
dens, Hampstead) 836 (Northwood) 520 
(Oxford, tutors’ lodgings, Univ. coll.) 
486 (Picrrepoint) 520 (Kedington lodge, 
Hampstead) 460 (Rocklands, Finchley) 
$49 (rooms in and smoky chimmays) 509 
(Sheffizld) 696 (Taugley) 870 (Upmin- 
ster) 730; hydropathic cstablishments 
(Callander) 582 (Matlock) 655 (Scar- 
borough) 865, 866 ; infirmary (Leeds, ex- 
tension) 852; institute (polytechnic, 
Woolwich) 870; levelling, 35, 102, 174, 
446; libraries (country town) 459 
(village) 10; lodge (Long Sutton) 836 ; 
lychgate, 108; mausion3 and shops 
(Shaftesbury -ayenue) 650; market 
(Swansea) 624; masonry and stone- 
cutting, 70, 249,383 ; monument (national, 
Berlin) 836 ; mosque (Woking) 144; 
municipal buildings (Gloucester, ist, 
2ad, and 3rd designs) 108 ; offices (South- 
wartk Bridge-road, water co.) 216; par- 
sonage (Halifax, St George) 286 ; police 
court (Bootle) 556; porch (Long Sutton 
ch.) 252; public offices (Swindon) 40; 
pulpit (Croscombe) 420; rectories (Gil- 
ston) 730 (Potsgrove) 730; restaurants 
(club designs) 144; rood screen (Ran- 
worth) 660 ; schools (Birmingham bd.) 
817 (Bristol, Colston girls’) 180 (Cam- 
bridge, Perse) 660 (Colchester) 482 
(Hartlepool, high) 486 (Norwood) 104, 
105 (Rossendale, Whitewell Bottom) 677 
(Stroud-green, girls’ high) 180 (village) 
252, 286, 318, 386; screen (Wiggenha!l 
ch.) 252; stations (fire brigade, W. 
Hartlepool) 10 (railway, Dundee) 556 ; 
town hall (Dewsbury) 386 (Lyme Regis) 
452; vicarages (Aintree, St. Peter) 285 
(Hinksey) 800 

Plate girder, lightest form of, 65 

Poker, a steel, 91 

Police courts, Bootle, 558 

Polytechnic institute, Woolwich, 870 

Porches: Cley-next-Sea, 318 ; Long Sutton, 
252; Lynn (St. Nicholas chaps!) 216; St. 
Alban’s cathedril, 338; Tuetford (Free 
school) 252; Walpole (S:. Peter) 252 
Wisbech, 252; Zutphen, 520 

Portable: levelling instrument, 378 ; 
wicker bath, 71 

Portraits of Paul Pfann aud Wilhelm 
Rettig, 857 

Potsgrove, Beds, rectory, 739 

Practical architecture with detailed esti- 
mates: lychgate, 108; village school, 
252, 286, 318, 383 

Premises, business: Boston, Mass, 269 ; 
Camden Town, 452; Manchester, 318; 
Melbourne, 800; Pall Mall (bank) 252 ; 
Rosslyn-hill, Hampstead, 80); Shaftes- 
bury-avenue, 386, 660, 870 ; Shoreditch, 
252 ; South Audley-st., 588 ; Westmiuster, 
Prince’s-st., 739; Wigmore-st, W., 144 

Presentation chair, oak, 91 


Vill. 


Prince’s: club, Albert-gate, 486, 518; st., 
Westminster A hbey buildings, 730 

Priory :Canterbury cathedral, 870 ; church, 
Castle Acre, 556 

Prismatic compass in levelling, 443 

Public ¢ffices, Swindon New Town, 40 

Puerta del Sol, Toledo, 40 

Fulpits: Bradford-on-Avon (Christ ch.) 
144; Croscombe, 420; Nettledon, 144; 
Warminster (St. Deni:) 573 


QUEEN’S-GATE hall, South Ken- 
sington, alterations tc, 768 


RACQUET club, Prince’s, 486, 518 

Riilway station, Dundee, 556 

Raking vaults, 383, 867 

Ranworth church, rood screen, 660, 730 

Reading room, village, club design. 10 

Rectories, Gilston and Potsgrove, 730 

Redington lodge, Hampstead, 486 

Red Mount chapel, Lynn, 216 

Renaissance, Dutch and Belgian, 529 

Reredos, St. Philip’s, Cheltenham, 10 

Residential mansions and shcps, Shaftes- 
bury-avenue, 660, 870 

Restaurants, club designs, 144 

Rettig, Wilhelm, portrait of, 857 

RILB.A. silv. med. drawings (J. Begg) 
144 

Right of light, 33, 99 

Roeskilde cathedral, Denmark, 800 

Rood screen, Ranworth church, 660, 730 

Roofs: church, Gedney and Outwell, 247 ; 
strains on various pitches of, 372 

Rookwood mausoleum, details of, 556 

Roermonde, the market at, 800 

rere a Whitewell Bottom bd. schools, 

Rosslyn-hill, Haw p3tead, shops in, 800 

Rotterdam, la Porte St. Antoine, 800 

Ruddington, St. Peter’s church, 870 

Rye house, brickwork details, 64 


SAINT: Alban’s cathedral (Lerd 
Grimthorpe’s design for crucifix on 
screen and west front) 696 (uprestored 
porch) 838; David (Cardiff) 658; Denis 
(Warminster, pulpit) 573; Erasmu: 
(chapel, Westminster Abbey) 768 ; 
Ethelburga (Bishopsgate-st., E.C.) 486; 
George (Halifax, parsonage) 286 (Lisbon) 
286; James (Louvain) 696; John and 
Paul (Venice) 588; Joseph (Higbgate- 
hill, R.C.) 352; Margaret (Lynn) 175, 
216 (Manchester, chambers) 318; Mark 
(Venice) 768; Mary (Aylesbury) 413 
(Chesham) 517 (Gedney) 247, 252 (Long 
Sutton) 252 (Wiggenhall) 216, 252; 
Mellon’s (Ty-to-Maen, house) 286 ; 
Monan (Fifeshire) 144 ; Nicholas (Ghent) 
646 (Lynn) 216; Peter (Aintree, vicar- 
age) 286 (Canterbury) 870 (Malmo) 800 
(Ruddington) 870 (Walpole) 252 ; Peter 
and Paul (Wisbech) 252; Philip (Chel- 
tenham, reredos) 10; Swithun (Hither- 
green) 216 (Woodborough) 836, 853 

ae cat cathedral, Bp. Moberly’s tomb, 
57 

Se ae frce hospita!, Marylebone road, 

08 

Sashes, window, 6, 7, 140, 141, 272, 878, 379 

541, 646, 726, 727 
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Scaffolding, French, 551 

Scarborough, Wells’? hydropathic baths, 
865, £66 

Schools: Birmingham (bd) 817; Bristol 
Colston, girls’) 180; Cambridge (Perse) 
660 ; Colchester (National, 482; Hartle- 
pool (high) 486 ; Norwood (pauper, plaus 
of new wards) 104, 105 ; Rossend:le 
(Whitewell Bottom bd.) 679; Stroud 
Green (girls’ high) 180 ; Thetford (Free, 
porch of) 252; village, 252, 286, 318, 386 

Scold’s bridle, 437 

Screens : 3.8, 3385; Croscombe ch., 108; 
fourfold, 91; Paris Exhibition, 161; 
Ranworth, 660, 730; St. Alban’scathedral, 
higb, Ld. Grimthorpe’s desigu for eruci- 
fix, 696; Wiggevhall, St. Mary, 252 

Sections: chapel (Lynn, Red Mount) 216 ; 
chimney caps in concrete. tall, 473; 
ckurch (Highgate Hil!, St. Joseph R.C.) 
352; cottage (Upminster) 537 ; crematory 
chapel, 624; custom house (Lynn) 386 ; 
grates, extraction valyes for, 283; hal) 
(Little Wenham) 836 ; hospitals (Guild- 
ford, Abbot?-) 730 (Manchester, Chet- 
ham) 660 ; houses (doctors’, club designs) 
870 (East Barsham, manor) 678; in- 
firmary (extension, Leeds) 352 ; level ing, 
86, 102, 103, 174, 245, 378; library, 
village (club design) 10; lychgate, 108; 
masonry and stone-cutting, 70, 249, 383, 
867 ; mausoleum (Rookwood) 556 ; monu- 
ment (naticnal, Berlin) 836 ; police court 
(Bootle) 556; pulpit (Croscombe) 420; 
restaurants (club designs) 144; school 
(village) 252, 318, 386; screen (Wiggen- 
hali) 252; study chimneypiece, 887; 
wall, faulty, 98 

Selwyn tomb, Lichfield cathedra’, 573 

Seville court at the Alcazar, 650 

Sewage farm, Burton-on-Trent, 352 

Seraffito, car:oon for, 588 

Shaftesbury-avenue : Albany munsions, 
386; Pelican club, 10, 29; residential 
mansions and shops, 660, 870 ; Soho Bapt 
chapel, 420 

Sheffield, house near, 696 

Shops : Rosslyn-hill, Hampstead, 800; 
Sbaftesbury-avenue, 660, 870 

Shoreditch, business premises, 252 

Sideboard at arts and crafts exhibition, 
605 

Siena: cathedra', 318; palazza pubblico, 
452 

Sites, levelling, 36, 102, 103, 174, 245 

Sketches: archi. assoen. excursioa in Nor- 
folk, 175, 180, 218, 216, 233, 247, 252, 286, 
818, 269 ; armour, 437 ; Belgian, 696 713 ; 
Canterbury, 870; hove arts exhibition, 
9°';in Sweden aud Denmark, 800; sale 
room, 452 

Skipper house, Ghent, 718 

Slopes, taking argles of, by clinometer, 
812 

Smedley’s h; dropathic es‘ablishment (plan 
of) Matlock, 655 

Smith school, Hartlepool, 486 

Snettisham church, 216 

Snodland, Holbcrough Court, 420 

Soho Baptist chapel, Shaftesbury-averue, 
420 

South: Audley-st., business premises, 588; 
Kensington, alterations to Queen’s-gate 
hall, 768 

Southwark Bridge-road, water co.’s offizes, 
216 


INDEX TO ILLUSTRATIONS. 
aaa 


Spain, Moorish work in, 660 

Spire: entasis of, 719; finial of Cologne 
cathedral, 730 

Stables at Pierrepoint, Surrey, 520 

Staff: lantern, Lynn museum, 216; pas- 
toral, for Llandaff dioeese, 352 

Staircase : Fanshaws house, Hertford, 386 ; 
Queen’s-gate hall, S. Kensington, 768 

Stam Hall Park, the Birkholme house, 503 

Station : fire brigade (West Hartlepool) 10; 
railway (Dundee, Caledonian) 556 

Stcol, music, 785 

epoca and masonry, 70, 219, 383, 
86 

Stool at Cas le Rising almshoure, 180 

Strains: graphic delineation of, 689, 692, 
693, 728, 729 ; on various pitches of roofs, 
372; on a Warren girder, 33 

Strangers’ hall, Norwich, 369 

Stratford-on-Avon, Holy Trinity church, 
624 

Stroud Green, girls’ high school:, 180 

Strathspey, Dzil-Uaine distillery, 768 

Students, applied mechanics for, 680, 692, 
693, 822 

Studentship drawings, A.A, trav, (A. H. 
Bartlett) 108, 420 

Sunnicot, Benhilton, 556 

Supper room, Queen’s-gate ball, 768 

Sure revolving test of time, 588 

Surface ornament in brickwork, 549 

Sutton Coldfield, Four Oaks farmhouse, 540 

Swansea new market, 627 

Sweden and Denmark, sketches in, 800 

Swindon New Town public offives, 40 

Sword hilts, 437 

Symbol sm, Christian art, 2C9, 210, 211, 653 


TABLES: altar (Lynn, St. Nicholas 
cuapel) 216 (Watlington'ch ) 180; Castle 
Rising almshouse, 180; five o’clock tea, 
91; umbrella stand and cupboard, com- 
bination, 318 

Tall chimney caps in concrete, 473 

Tangley house, Berks, 870 

Tea table, five o’clock, 91 

Tennis club, Prince's, 486, 518 

Test of time, the sure revolving, 588 

Thetford free school, porch, 252 

Tilney All Saints’ church, tower, 216 

Time, sure revolving test of, 588 

Toledo, Puerta del Sol, 40 

Tombs : Holbeach ch, (Sir H. Littlebury) 
558; Lichfield cathedral (Bp. Selwyn) 
573; Pistoia do. (Card. Verrocchio) 74 ; 
Salisbury do. (Bp Moberly) 573 

Tower: Chantilly (clock) 800; Clacton 
(clock) 318; Clifton college, 696; Ely 
cathedral (west) 286; Ghent (St. 
"Nicholas) 696 ; Homburg (old) 680; 
Monnickendam (clock) 836; Siena (Man- 
gia) 452; Tilney (A\1 SS. ch.) 216 

Town halls: Dewsbury, 386; Lyme Regis, 
452; Lynn (old) 213; Siena, 452 

Tracery windows, to set out,7 5 

Travelling studentship drawings, A.A., 
(A. E. Bartlett) 108, 420 

Tray, pattern on, 91 

Triangular web girders, 235 

Turret, bell, for school, 388 

Tutors’ lodgings, University college, Ox- 
ford, 486 

Twelve-story building, Melbourne, 800 

Ty-to-Maen, St. Meilon’s, Cardiff, dining 
room, 286 
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UNION office, Hamburg, 486 

Upsa'a, Ganla church near, 800, 

Upmister : cottages, 537 ; hall estate, re- 
sidences, 730 

Upwell church, lestern, 252 


VALLEY of Rocks hotel, Lynton, 180 

Valves, extraction, for grates, 283 

Vault: groining in, 249 ; raking, 383, 867 

Vestibule and staircase, Q 1een’s-gate hail, 
768 

Venice : church of 83. John and Paul, 588 ; 
interior of St. Mark’s, 768; sketches 
from, 800 

Vernier, 583 

Meroe Card. F, del, tomb of, Pistoia, 

4 


Vicarages: Aintree (St. Peter’s) 286 ; 
Hinksey, 800 

Vicar’s close, Wells, 74 

Village: library, club design for, 10; 
school, 252, 236, 318, 386 


WALL: faulty, 93; ornamentation, brick, 

oe ; paper, Peacock Garden (W. Crane) 
36 

Walpole, £t. Peter’s church, porch, 252 

Walsoken church, font and seating, 252 

Wards, new, Norwood schools, 104, 1d 

Warminster church, new pulpit, 573 

Warren girder, strains on, 33 

Warwick castle, approach to, 624 

Warwickshire, architect's run into, 624 

Ves co.’s offices, Southwark Bridg:-road, 
216 

Watlington ch., altar table, 180 

Web girders, triangular, 235 

Wells: cathedral, diaper decoration, 768; 
the Vicar’s Close, 74 

Wenham, Little, hall, 836 

West: front, St. Alban’s cathedral, Lord 
Grimthorpe’s design for, 696; Hartle- 
pool (fire brigade station) 10 (high 
school) 486 

Westminster: Abbey buildings, Prince’s- 
st., 730 ; abbey (doorway to St. Erasmus’ 
chapel) 768 

Whaliey abbey : gateway, 10; plan, 30 

bres Bottom bd. schools, Rossendale 
67 = 

Wicker bath, portable 71 

Wiggenhall St. Mary: benches, 216 ; screen, 
252 

Wightwick manor house, Staffs, 40 

Wigmore-street, W., premises in, 144 

Window: frames and sashes, 6, 7, 140, 141, 
272, 378, 379, 541, 646, 726, 727 ; traceried, 
to set out, 765; treatment im brick, 479, 
617 

Wistech church, porch, 252 

Wokiog cemetery, mogq'1e at, 144 

W ced boneaags St. Swithun’s church, 836, 

p} 

Wood pavement, 339 j 

Woolwich, polytechnic institute, 870 

Writing cabinet, 335 

Wroxham : brick gables at, 869; proposed 
cottage at, 520 


YORK minster from &.W., 696 


ZUTPHEN, porch and corbels at, 520. 
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SITE AND SURROUNDINGS IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

4 eae environment of buildings has been a 
great factor in architectural deyelop- 
ment. We should never haye had a Parthe- 
non if it had been in close proximity to 
other buildings, and we are certain that none 
of the great cathedral churches, like Lincoln, 
Salisbury, or Amiens, would haye enjoyed 
their fine proportions if they had been 
designed for narrow, restricted situations. 
Instead of a grand and noble plan contained 
within an exterior of architectural preten- 
sions, the architect would haye been 
hampered, and only one or two fronts would 
have been yisible. It would haye been a 
walled building without external expression. 
The art confined to the design of facades 
would haye lost all its interest to the 
beholder, as the plan, whatever it was, 
derived from the area of ground at dis- 
posal could not be expressed except on 
one or two sides. The dome, the out- 
growth of the Greek cross, the tower 
of the cruciform church, the apse and the 
_cheyet, the noble grouping of transepts and 
western towers, have each been derived from 
an unrestricted building site. The history 
of architecture has been as clearly written 
in their ground-plans as in the style of their 
windows and mouldings, for the ground-plan 
was the first embodiment of the idea, the 
religious creed or the social requirements of 
each age and people. Divest one’s mind of 
the idea of plan, and architecture would be 
sunply a question of fitting up interiors 
without any leading motive to give form and 
shape. What, then, becomes of a large pro- 
portion of buildings which have to be erected 
upon sites that restrict the architect—those, 
for instance, built in our streets, where a 
certain irregular plot of: ground has to be 
covered in the most economicalmanner? They 
are little better than architectural fronts in 
whick Orders, single or imposed, or an 
arrangement of Gothic or Renaissant features, 
are introduced. The interiors alone of these 
buildings claim attention. To be able to look 
all round a building seems to be one of the 
Necessary conditions of good architecture. 
In other words, we look for solidity, stereo- 
graphic effects in every building worthy of 
the name; in the architecture of streets we 
merely get a facade either tall or wide, 
without any definite idea of proportion—we 
-haye a front which may be a mere skin or 
veil for a very commonplace structure 
_ within. Hence, we cannot wonder at the 
‘desire of architects after a central or pre- 
dominant feature in town buildings—a roof, 
or a cupola, or a gable—something that will 

exhibit solidity and perspective of lines. 


In London and other large towns we lose 
this essential quality of architecture. There 
are few great quadrangular structures in our 
open sites. St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Bank, 
the Royal Exchange, the Mansion House, 
Somerset House, the Law Courts, the Palace 
of the Legislature, owe their importance and 
impressiveness, not altogether to the fact of 
their dimensions—although it is something 
—but to the circumstance that they stand 
out distinct from other buildings, that we 
can pass round them and examine their sides, 
and take in several aspects of them, that we 
can scan their perspective lines from many 
points. We require to be able to go into 
them and find that they are spacious and 
self-contained, like a cathedral or the cortile 
of the Royal Exchange, or Somerset House 
quadrangle, to be able to appreciate their 
pretensions. The condition of isolation is 
absent in our modern town buildings. Ifa 
site is selected fora town-hall or museum, it 
is a rare chance to find that the building can 
be seen from more than two sides, asina 
corner site; often only one long front is 
possible, behind which the building is made 
up of large and small apartments struggling 
for light, which can only be obtained by 
providing areas or well holes, and in placing 
the main halls and rooms in positions which 
would never be tolerated if the architect was 
free all round. Take many of our muni- 
cipal buildings, where the site is partially 
inclosed, and observe how they would appear 
if the side buildings which now obscure 
their sides and backs were to be removed. 
How would they look if they stood bare, 
with the meagre walls of the great assembly 
room, the ungainly roof, the plain windows, 
the ugly light areas and crude brickwork, 
the facade only appearing in all the pomp- 
osity of some Venetian palace? Added to 
which the bare ugliness would be intensified 
by the gaunt ventilating cowls or tubes such 
as rise out of roofs of assembly halls and 
theatres, like those of Exeter Hall, St. 
James’s Hall, and most of our theatres, 
which are visible from a few vantage 
grounds, or from any lead flat in their 
vicinity. A glaring example of this sudden 
denudation—this stripping of the surround- 
ing buildings—is the National Gallery, with 
its blank flank and posterior walls, which 
wereexposed when the old housessurrounding 
it were demolished for the new road from 
Charing Cross. That building, though com- 
manding the ‘finest site in Europe,” was 
designed, or rather enlarged, with a paltry 
idea of economy, and without the faintest 
idea of future probabilities. We have in it a 
warning to ‘other promoters of public build- 
ings on closed sites, of the dishonest kind of 


art which lavishes all the ornamentation upon 
one facade, reducing the other sides to blank 
walls. We can name half a dozen public 
structures, built at great cost as municipal 
buildings, which are painful exemplifications 
of this rule. Even chureh and chapel 
builders on partly concealed sites have 
availed themselves of this excuse for curtail- 
ing the cost and character of their work. 
The failure has been the same—that of 
making the building to suit the site, instead 
of selecting a site that shall give free play 
to the design; forthe principle of designing 
a plan to meet the requirements of a site 
may be carried to a degree that scarcely 
befits the dignity of an architectural com- 
position, especially when it is applied to 
churches and other monumental structures. 
Here, indeed, good taste ought to decide the 
limits of restriction, or to what extent the 
building should assume an integrity and 
importance aboye its surroundings. 

The principle, then, that isolation gives 
importance to a building is one of those 
canons which architects are, from various 
causes over which they have little control, 
disposed to underrate. All our greatest 
public buildings have necessarily been 
erected on sites more or less open. From 
the examples in London we can name 
several in provincial towns. Liverpool 
St. George’s Hall and the Manchester Town 
Hall are two notable instances of the prin- 
ciple applied to two structures, one severely 
Classic, the other in the Gothic style. The 
latter is unique because of its triangular 
plan. Arising out of isolation is the principle 
of grouping. We canuot have the latter 
without a well-emphasised plan. Again, to 
take the cruciform church plan or the Greek 
cross, which furnishes the noblest examples 
of architectural grouping we possess, we 
may at once see how unimpressive the same 
area of covered building would be if it were 
extended along one axis or front. It is the 
relative planes on which stand the three 
great towers of York, or Lincoln, or Lich- 
field, the pyramidal outlines of such noble 
structures as St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s, or the 
mass and intricacy of parts which appear in 
the composition of St. Sophia on the Greek 
plan, which contribute to the effect of group- 
ing. But the modern building, confined within 
a long or rectangular site, has no means of 
expressing itself as an organised plan, and 
therefore it loses its great power as a com- 
position. There is no chance for grouped 
effects in our streets, unless it is in the form 
of a large quadrangle or square; but the 
chances for this sort of effect are, unhappily, 
very rare, and we shall rarely haye again the 
sites to deal with which Wren had in his 
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design for Greenwich or Chelsea Hospitals, or 
Chambers had in the site for Somerset House. 
~ We might mention many instances of group- 
ing, but our limits do not permit. Suffice 
to add that the street site does not afford the 
opportunity. There must be depth as well 
as width—return wings, blocks of the shape 
of half squares, double quadrangles, and 
other forms of like shape to enable the archi- 
tect to bring his features in some sort of 
relation to each other. 

We can point also to the want of agree- 
ment between the site and the building, and 
in this connection may draw attention to the 
want of harmony.caused by the curvilinear 
or undulating lines of the landscape being 
spoilt or obscured by rigid building lines. 
Need we instance the rows of houses which 
sometimes cut off the natural beauty of the 
hill, or quite destroy their harmony of lines, 
noticed in many of the newly-built suburbs 
in the vicinity of London, where the undula- 
tions of the landscape are completely blotted 
out by rows of ugly slated roofs, sometimes 
stepped up the incline, or defiantly breaking 
the natural contour by straight lines of roof 
and chimneys? Space does not allow us to 
enter upon so wide a theme as that of land- 
scape in its relation to architectural design. 
In another article we shall give some glaring 
instances of broken landscapes, and how the 
architeet can lend his art in combining with 
and imparting interest to the natural sur- 
roundings. It is singularly unfortunate 
that the planner of modern building 
estates is allowed to spoil the sites on | 
which he works, and that competition 
designs should not be obtained before 
a plan of roads is irretrievably fixed. 
After the estate plan is arranged, very 
little can be done to atone for the spoliation 
of the site. The houses have to be built in 
lines that cannot be altered, whereas if the 
plan had been designed in relation to the 
contour of the ground, there would be an | 
opportunity afforded of making the buildings 
harmonise and group with the natural land- 
scape. Inthe design of the buildings also 
very little is attempted to produce agreeable 
lines or combinations. Legislation has done 
scarcely anything to aid the hands of the 
artistic layer-out of estates, and, in the mean 
time, our finest sites are yearly sacrificed to 
the commercial undertaking. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 
HE invitation of this society to friends 
and members to contribute works of 
art towards establishing a reserve fund, has 


met with a handsome response. ‘The fine 
‘collection of oil pictures, water-colour draw- 
ings, and sculpture given for the purpose 
are opened, to the public view this week. 
We congratulate the Royal Society of British 
Artists on the success they have achieved, 
and the heartiness and sympathy which 
artists of all ranks have evinced towards the 
success and prospects of the society, whose 
career has been somewhat chequered of late 
years. In the water-colour room the con- 
tributions are varied, and of value. We sce 
drawings, studies, and sketches by Sir Fred. 
Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., Miss Nora Davison, 
David Green, A. Hugh Fisher, G. G. Kil- 
burne, W. Harding Smith, W. Matthison, 
Hubert Vos, N. 8. Crichton, Harry Tuck, 
Berry F. Berry, <A. Denyer, J. M. 
Bromley, Miss Grace H. Hastie, Wyke 
Bayliss, L. Wyburd, D. Law, Alfred Powell, 
L. Rivers, Ernest George, F. P. Barraud, 
A. W. Weedon, A. Poncy, A. Kinsley, 
Will Anderson, and other well-known artists. 
It would be unnecessary to individualise, 
and we, therefore, can only name a few of 
the works. A nice, sharp sketch is sent by 
Miss Nora Davyison—‘‘On the River at 
Bristol” (7); and some fresh colour and 
sympathetic rendering is shown by Dayid 
Green in his ‘“‘Old Landmark,” a sketch of 


Whitby. ‘‘Summer Evening,” by W. 
Matthison (11), is also a feeling study of 
river scenery; below which David Law’s 
proof etching of ‘‘ Edinburgh” will be 
valued for its tone and expression of atmo- 
sphere. A connoisseur seated studying a 
picture on an easel, is a pleasing piece of 
genre by G. G. Kilburne. We must notice 
also a study of a girl’s head by Hubert Vos, 
‘‘The Convalescent,” thinly painted on a 
fine silken ground; the grouping and colour 
in N.S. Crichton’s ‘‘Chateau of Rankel”’ ; 
the freshness and breadth in Berry I’. Berry’s 
‘‘Surrey Cornfield,” in which the grada- 
tion of colour and the perspective in fore- 
ground and distance are cleverly rendered. 
A nicely-drawn figure is sent by Harry 
Tuck, ‘‘ Going to Market,” and a small but 
effective sketch of ‘‘ Lincoln from the 
Witham Bank by Twilight” (27). Further on 
the study of ‘‘ Chrysanthemums ” (34), by 
Miss Grace H. Hastie, and Wyke Bayliss’s 
‘“Interior of St. Sebald, Nuremberg,”’ are 
notable additions. The same artist’s grand 
drawing of the west porch of Ratisbon 
Cathedral (116), and its triangular plan, 
cannot fail to be noticed for its subtle ren- 
dering of colour, light, and shadow. A grey 
sketch in local tint of ‘‘ The Silver Sea,” by 
Nelson Dawson (40), and the sketch by Sir 
Frede. Leighton of his Academy picture, 
‘* Greek Girls playing at Ball”’ (45), on brown 
paper, are valuable contributions, the latter 
none the less so because it is on a small 
scale. We can add to these Alfred Powell’s 
‘South Downs” (50), a charming study of 
undulating hills, gorse, and heather. Leo- 
pold Rivers’s ‘‘ Mill on the Hill” (51), a 


piece of solidly-handled work and ‘nice 
colour. Walter J. Morgan’s ‘‘ Sally ” (59); 


Miss Eleanor Brace’s ‘‘ Tomb of Sir Francis 
Vere, Westminster Abbey”; G. Tinworth’s 
modelling in terracotta of ‘‘ Philip and the 
Kunuch” (55); a broad sketch by Henry C. 
Fox; a sketch by Mrs. Roughton, of 
‘‘ Field-court, Gray’s Inn” (77); F. P. 
Barraud’s drawing of ‘‘ Oudenarde”’ (83) ; 
A. V. Poncy’s large and broadly-treated 
landscape (94); Ernest George’s ‘‘ Street 
in Algiers” (95), Albert Kinsley’s soft and 
simple washed sketch of a birch glade (115), 
and works by Owen Hale (106) and Mrs. 
Travers (111). 

In the large room several oil pictures by 
eminent painters are hung. G. F. Watts, 
R.A., sends a masterly study of a girl’s head 
turned sideface, remarkable for its expres- 
sions and colour; Yeend King a charming 
coastscape, ‘‘The Coastguard’s Cabbages”’ 
(128); Charles Eyles a broad sketch of - boat 
and sea, ‘“‘Sandwich” (123). The warmth 
of colour in his sketch of ‘‘Surrey Hills” 
(135), by Wm. Linnell, is pleasing. There is 
poetic charm in A. Verey’s ‘‘ Kentish Idyll” 
(126), and in Miss Davyis’s flower subject, 
‘“The Last of the Season” (130). A. de 
Breanski has a feelingly-painted subject, 
‘The Pool at Burnham”; Chas. E. Baskett 
a study of fruit (142), rich in colour; and 
H. T. Schafer sends a delicate, study, ‘‘A 
Corner of an Old Garden” (145). ‘‘ The Sad 
Sea Waves,” by C. A. Smith, is fresh in the 
colour and handling of sea, and a broad 
touch distinguishes Stuart Lloyd’s ‘‘ Devon- 
shire Hamlet” (158). J.S. Noble sends a 
clever study of cattle and sheds (168), under 
a winter sky, and some excellent work is 
found in Miss Lara Follen’s ‘‘ Onions,” in 
Thos. Roberts’s boy with flute (171), and in 
H. E. Christie’s sharp and clear evening 
landscape (173), ‘‘ The House on the Hill.” 
Ernest Moore’s ‘‘On the Seine” is cleverly 
handled in the reflection on the water. 

Several small cabinet pictures are hung. 
We notice Geo. Fox’s ‘‘The Tinder Box, a 
Light of Other Days,” Mrs. Jule Frigout’s 
study of ‘‘ Birch.” F. G. Crone sends a 
landscape of merit, G. H. Calderon, R.A., 
one of his finished studies, ‘‘ Abbandonata”’ 
(181) is a reclining figure, with much ex- 
pression and grace ; and there are some other 


sketches by R. W. A. Rouse, L. C. 
Henley, G. EH. Hicks, &c. Haynes King’s 
“Coming Home,” a study of fisherwoman 
with child; W. E. Norton’s fine rendering 
of “‘ Whitby Harbour” (191), the broadly- 
handled landscape ‘‘ Rainy Weather” (194), 
and W. 8. Jay’s ‘Autumn Gold” (197) 
have qualities which place them high on the 
list. A feelingly-painted landscape is sent 
by H. Maurice Page (206), and we note a 
forcible head, ‘‘An Hxile,” by Miss H. H. 
Grace; and a lightly-painted subject by J. 
Whipple (214), ‘On the Cliffs, Southwold.” 
J. S. Hill sends a large sea view, broad and 
sympathetic in handling (230) ; and we cannot 
pass by without admiring: the exquisite 
interior given by Miss Jessica Hayllar 
in her own most delicate and realistic 
manner, ‘‘Oupid ‘and Psyche.” P. F. 
Walker contributes a seascape (222), J. 
Hayllar a figure subject, ‘‘ Italian Peasant ” 
(241) ; Miss Isa Thomson a feelingly-painted 
subject, ‘‘The Dying Fire” (267); V. P. 
Yglesias a charming coast view, “Sea Holly, 
on the Suffolk Coast,” a clever study of the 
blue-flowered holly in a low key of colour ; 
the Hon. Stephen Coleridge, a bright 
Venetian lagoon; and further on the presi- 
dent has another charming architectural 
subject, the Cloisters, Salisbury Cathedral. 
There is much graceful drawing in Miss 
Gertrude Homan’s figure subject (275), 
breadth and force in such works as James 
Peel’s ‘‘Grasmere,” H. G. Moon’s ‘* Harly 
Spring” (282), and C.J. De Lacy’s ‘‘London 
River” (283); but we cannot enumerate 
other works of lesser interest and merit, 
which together make a fair exhibition, and 
show the heartiness with which the friends 
of the Society haye come to its aid. 
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THE KINGSTON-ON-THAMES SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL WORKS. 


(jee of the most successful applications of 

a precipitation process to the sewage of 
towns situated on the banks of rivers which 
haye to be preserved from impurities and 
jealously guarded for the sake of the large 
communities living on or near their banks, 
both aboye and below, has been made at 
Kingston-on-Thames. The guardians of 
public health have a difficult task before 
them when they haye to prevent the con- 
tamination of a stream below which large 
populations dwell, and from which the 
Metropolitan Water Companies draw their 
daily supplies. As our readers are aware, 
the ABC process employed by the Native 
Guano Company, long in operation at Ayles- 
bury and Wellington College, has been 
before sanitary authorities for many years. 
The process has been found to fulfil the 
requirements of the Rivers Pollution Preven- 
tion Act and to be without injury to fish, 
while the operation can be carried out with- 
out creating any nuisance in the immediate 
vicinity of the works. After much expensive 
litigation and abortive attempts, the King- 
ston Corporation at last have carried out this 
process at their new works, which are situated 
near the river and close to the South-Western 
Railway. The opening of the new works 
took place last Saturday, when a large 
number of gentlemen interested in sanitary 
matters, borough engineers, and others 
inspected the works and witnessed the opera- 
tion. The first attention of the visitors 
was directed to the well-built brick build- 
ing which stands not far from the rail- 
way, and is fitted up with the necessary 
machinery and pumps. ‘The screening 
chambers and pump-room are deyoted to 
the first operation. The Kingston sewage 
passes through the former, and is there 
cleared of the coarser matter which it con- 
tains; it then enters the pump-well, where 
it is deodorised by a mixture which arrests 
all offensive odour and acts upon the dis- 
solyed and suspended impurities. Three 
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pumps on the centrifugal principle raise the 
sewage after this preliminary deodorising 
process and discharge it into a meter of 
special construction, by which its volume is 
measured, and it is then discharged into an 
open channel which carries it into a series of 
settling tanks. On its way thither it receives 
the dose or allowance of precipitating agents. 
The two engines which drive the mixing 
mills and other machinery are each of 40- 
horse power on the triple-expansion prin- 
ciple, and are on the Willans patent central 
valve system, the Corporation of Kingston 
being the first to adopt the plan. These 
engines and pumps, with subsidiary appa- 
ratus, have been put up by Willans and 
Robinson (Limited), of Thames Ditton, in 
accordance with the plans of Major 
Macaulay, borough surveyor, and haye 
several advantages. They can be run 
at speeds which ordinary engines are in- 
capable of performing. These engines are 
non-condensing, and work with 150lb. pres- 
sure. The three large. pumping engines are 
each capable of raising 100,000 gallons of 
sewage per hour, in addition to three smaller 
ones for pumping the Surbiton sewage, each 
capable of raising 45,000 gallons per hour. 
The lift required for the Kingston sewage is 
12ft., that for Surbiton sewage being 13ft. 
One great merit of the Willans engine is the 
small space it requires. The engine-room is 
only 25ft. by 143ft., much less than would 
have sufficed for ordinary horizontal engines. 
The driving engines run at speeds of 450 
reyolutions per minute, and can be coupled 
direct to the centrifugal pumps. The series 
of precipitation tanks which receive the treated 
sewage are eight in number, arranged in two 
rows of four tanks each, with a pathway 
between the rows. The tanks are each 
85ft. long by d0ft. wide, and of 6ft. work- 
ing depth, holding 150,000 gallons each, 
or a total capacity of 1,200,000 gallons, equal 
to 30 gallons per head for a population of 
40,000. Through these tanks the sewage 
flows, and precipitates its heavier matters as 
it passes from one to the other. A board 
for arresting the flocculent matter is fixed 
across the entrance to each tank; the liquid 
then passes round the division wall, and as 
it leaves the first tank for the next itis per- 
ceptibly clearer. The supernatent liquid is 
drawn off at the surface of the tanks into a 
channel which is carried to the outlet. The 
effluent, as we observed it, was quite bright, 
- colourless, and without odour. After leaying 
the tanks two parallel open channels convey 
it to the outlet. Before it passes under- 
ground the channels enlarge to two wide 
sloping floors of brick, by which the effluent 
is spread out into a thin sheet of water, 
thereby oxidising it to the fullest extent, 
and causing it to run with some velocity 
and turbulence into the lower end of the 
outlet. 

These tanks have been constructed 
thoroughly well, and are models of arrange- 
ment and execution. They are all on the 
same level, and can thus be used alternately 
or collectively. The ground on which they 
are formed has been embanked all round. 
The walls of the tanks are made of concrete, 
specially prepared by a concrete-making 
machine, which guarantees a uniform pro- 
portion of the materials being used. These 
walls are faced with bricks round the tops 
and cemented below, and coped with Stafford- 
shire blue bricks moulded to a pattern which 
gives a substantial and neat appearance to 
the work. For drawing off the clear water 
from the tanks a floating arrangement of tube 
is fixed in each tank. The total cost of 
works and buildings was £23,000. ° 

Of the practical results accomplished by 
these works we can only speak from the facts 
and assurances we haye learned. The sludge 
in the tanks is pumped by a Tangye-Holman 
double-action pump into a large sludge-well 
at the rate of 500 gallons per minute. Four 
cylindrical vessels outside the building, and 


called the accumulators, receive the sludge 
by the action of a vacuum; from them it is 
forced by air pressure into eleven specially- 


‘designed filter presses on the upper floor 


of the building, where it is pressed into 
cakes, dried in a drying cylinder, and then 
ground into a fine powder, and sold in bags 
as native guano at £3 10s. per ton. We 
may state the process is worked entirely 
by the Native Guano Company, at their 
own risk, the Corporation having built the 
structure and tanks, and paying the com- 
pany a subsidy, said to be equivalent to 
about 1s. per head. 

The Surbiton sewage is separately dealt 
with by the same process, and we hear 
that Hampton Wick is about to send its 
sewage to these works for treatment. The 
works were designed for treating the sewage 
of 35,000 people, but they can, with slight 
additions, be made to meet the requirements 
of a population of 50,000. At present the 
works deal with the sewage of both Kingston 
and Surbiton, or a total population of 38,068. 
The works have been carried out from the 
plans of the borough | surveyor, Major 
Macaulay, and Mr. Charles E. Robinson, 
M.1.C.E., on behalf of the Native Guano 
Company, Mr. William Cunliffe, of Dorking 
and Kingston, having been the contractor. 
Messrs. Holroyd, Horsfield, and Wilson, of 
Leeds, supplied the presses, &c. 
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GABLED AND MOULDED WORE, 


ve our sketches we show other examples of 
brick gables and moulded details. At 
Chelsea, Kensington, Streatham, Bromley, 
and Beckenham the student offbrickwork 
will find every variety of cut and moulded 
work, and several specimens of well-designed 
and executed gables. The mode of arranging 
the members we have explained in our pre- 
vious articles, and the sectional profiles we 
now give, a, b,c, d,e, &c., furnish other 
very effective mouldings. In important 
buildings the architect will find it an adyant- 
age in.substituting for the upper coping of 
bricks of ordinary size, large moulded bricks 
or terracotta blocks, in which portions of the 
moulded members are cast. Economy and 
accuracy of line will suggest this substitution 
in large works. In our sketch of dormer 
gable (Fig. 52) we illustrate a common form 
of treatment, in which gauged brickwork in 
the form of trusses appear. These would be 
preferably formed of terracotta, cast in one 
or in more blocks, the lower one being 
moulded with the entire volute. Within the 
space formed by the pilasters is a terracotta 
flower-panel in relief, composed of eight 
square tiles, about 1ft. 6m. square, ‘sur- 
rounded by a moulded border. 
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For the cornices and stringcourses, the 
moulded bricks are sometimes placed as 
stretchers, breaking joint at every course, 
though better bond is secured by alternating 
the courses as in ordinary brickwork. Orna- 
mental friezes in square slabs are manufac- 
tured of the whole depth from 9in. to 1ft. 3in. 
in length. For the cornersof moulded archi- 
traves and borders special bricks are made, 
forming the angle mitres. As an example 
of Medizeyal brickwork of this description, 
that of Someries Castle, near Luton, may be 
mentioned. Here the corbelling at entrance 
filling up the square angle may be especially 
noticed. The angle corbel in profile consists 
of a double ogee or wave-moulding cut to 
the curve and constructed of horizontal 
courses ; the lower springing course is carried 
on a small trefoiled arch across the angle, and 
the upper part is enriched by a range of tre- 
foiled arches on brick trusses. The moulded 
brick jambs of doorway tochapel and window- 
jambs are good examples of moulded brick- 
work. The size of the bricks is about 9in. 
by 4in., and 2in. thick, five courses making 
the foot. A few notable specimens of 
Medizeyal brickwork occur in Pomerania. 
We may allude to the fine arcade at the 
Marien Kirche, Stargard, and also at Stettin, 
where the arcades of the front are composed 
of Flemish bond of moulded brick tracery. 
The bricks are large, some measuring 11in. 
by din. by 34in., the joints at least jin. 
thick. In an interesting paper read by Mr. 
Tavernor Perry at the Institute in 1873, and 
reported in this journal, the author drew 
attention to the brickwork of this German 
district. Adler’s treatise on the Mediaeval 
Brickwork of the Prussian States enters 
largely into the subject. The brickwork is 
often of the plainest description, but modelled 
with much delicacy and sharpness. <A large 
variety of designis produced by a combination 
of a few simple patterns—ovolos, hollows, and 
the like. Cusped circles are common, and are 
frequently met with in surface panelling 
or tracery. At Stralsund are found several 
churches and houses of pretensions executed 
in this material. The pillarsin St. Nicholas 
are of brick, except the bases and capitals ; 
the groining of the brick quadripartite vault 
contains excellent moulded ribs; in other 
churches the piers are plain, and the arch ribs 
are of plain splayed bricks. In some churches 
are to be seen rather rough brickwork, 
exceedingly crude in the execution; often 
the brick yaults are ribless, and there has 
been evidently a desire to economise. 

With our facilities for brickmaking and 
moulding, better results can be anticipated. 
The chief obstacle we have in the production 
of architectural brickwork is the competition 
in other materials like stone and terracotta. 
In Germany, stone in those districts had to 
be transported from a long distance, there- 
fore there was no other alternative but to use 
brick, and every inducement was given to 
perfect its manufacture, as we find in the 
church of St. Mary, Stargard, where each 
brick detail is specially moulded for 
its position. The increased attention paid 
to brick-cutting has promoted brickwork 
of late years, and a considerable progress has 
been made in the details of the art. Take 
gauged work. We now find scrolls and 
volutes for capitals and trusses executed 
with nicety. In this case the bricks are put 
together in a block resembling the shape 
required, and then cut to the plan and 
finished by the file. The side volutes are 
traced on paper and fixed to the sides of 
block, and the lines cut through. Zinc cut 
to the pattern is often put on the brick block, 
and the design traced. In the cutting the 
bow saw is largely used in work of this 
description, and the readiness with which it 
can be applied has reduced the labour in 
gauged work and arches. The architect must 


be the right judge as to the positions and 


features which are best executed in gauged 
work. As a matter of taste, we think it 


knowledge of his business. 
builder is too often a half-taught mechanic, 
who is entirely without: capital or proper 
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should be confined to the ornamental parts 
of the facade—those that are to receive the 
highest degree of finish and are protected 
from the weather; in short, gauged work 
ought to hold a similar relation to the plainer 
and moulded work that terracotta does to 
brickwork. 
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AN EVIL SYSTEM. 
By ArtHuur LEE. 


ce manner in which a nation is housed 
has a direct effect upon the physical 
condition and the moral tone of the people. 
It needs no argument to prove that a badly- 
built house is injurious to the health of its 
inmates, or that a home with squalid sur- 
roundings is a direct incentive to intemper- 
ance. Itseems a mere platitude to assert 
that the houses in which we live should be 
built well and under the most economical 
conditions. If this assertion seems a too 
self-evident proposition to befurther laboured, 
it is somewhat wonderful that the system 
which we haye adopted tends directly to an 
opposite result. The great mass of the 


houses which are built as residences for 
the middle and lower 
work of men who are known as specu- 
lative builders. 


classes are the 


Many of them are men 
of experience and capital who are quite 


worthy of the trust which is confided to 
them. Butit is not too much to say that 
they are soin spite of the system under which 
their business is generally conducted. This 
system is one which discourages the builder 
with capital, and encourages the man of 
straw. 
of which they have no knowledge, to the 
injury of men of experience and proper train- 
ing. 
the expense of the honest trader. 
mously increases the cost of the housing of 
the people. 
building. 
the last degree, and the injury which it works 
can hardly be over-estimated. 


It invites men to embark in a trade 


It encourages the dishonest schemer at 
It enor- 
It sets a premium upon bad 
It is wasteful and extravagant to 


The root of the evil lies in the fact that 


the builder is usually only the nominal 
owner of the houses which he builds. 
real owner is, in the first place, the financier 
who finds the money for wages and material 
which cannot be obtained on credit, and 
eventually the capitalist who invests in what 
is known as a permanent mortgage, and who 
relieves the financier of the responsibility 
which he has temporarily assumed. The 
mischief is that the nominal owner is suffi- 
ciently owner to build practically as he likes, 
provided that a certain outside appearance is 
kept up, and the temporary real owner is not 
sufficiently interested to employ the same 
amount of skilled supervision which is found 
necessary in ordinary building operations 
which are carried out by contract. 
is that our warehouses and places of busi- 
ness are better built than the houses in which 
we live. 
in the one case, it is much more needed in 
the other. 
builds under the supervision of an architect 


The 


Thus it 


But if skilled supervision is needed 
The average contractor who 


and clerk of works isa skilful man with some 
The speculating 


experience. His principal aim is to obtain 
as much money by way of mortgage for as 
little expenditure in the form of ready money 
as possible. 

The extravagance of the present system 
is frightful. The nominal owner is the cats- 
paw of the real speculator, and is the instru- 
ment through whom the latter rakes in his 
gains. Goods obtained on credit by the one 
are at once pledged to the other for some- 
thing less than their real value. So long as 
investors can be found to lend money upon 
mortgage who will provide sufficient funds to 
repay the financier the amount of his ad- 
vances plus his profits, and so long as this 
arrangement will provide the catspaw with 
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enough to pay his creditors, so long may the 
process be repeated, to the certain profit of 
the middleman. But there comes a time 
when the investor gets shy of endeayouring 
to obtain an income out of houses which cost 
their rent in repairs, or the catspaw can no 
longer obtain the credit which alone makes 
him useful to the speculating financier. 
Then the latter seizes the property of his 
unfortunate debtor, who seeks shelter in the 
Bankruptcy Court to pay no dividend to his 
tradecreditors. The result is thata trade which 
is one of the most important in the country, 
one in which the annual turnoyer amounts 
to many millions sterling, is rotten to the 
core. Hvyery description of material which is 
used for building purposes is raised in price 
by the percentage of risk, which is added to 
the ordinary trade profit. Houses are badly 
built. The services which could be rendered 
to the nation by our skilled professional men 
are lost. Hyery householder pays more for a 
badly-built house than he would pay for one 
properly constructed, if our building opera- 
tions were carried on under better conditions. 
No single class is benefited except the army 
of speculating financiers, whose gains amount 
to a tax upon the whole community. The 
evil of the present system must be admitted. 
What is the remedy ? 

Something might be done by an Act of 
Parliament which would make it compulsory 
for all houses to be built under skilled super- 
yision. The administration of drugs for the 
cure of diseases is placed in the hands of 
duly qualified practitioners. The building of 
dwellings for human habitation is fenced 
about by no such safeguard, although badly- 
built houses are too frequently the cause of 
the disease which the medical man is called 
in to cure. 

The comfort and health of the people are 
concerned in this question, which demands 
the attention of the Legislature. Intimately 
connected with it is the whole status of the 
architectural profession. It is manifest that 
if skilled supervision is made compulsory 
there must be no doubt about the qualifica- 
tion and good faith of the men to whom so 
important a trust is given. The examination 
of architects and the infliction of penalties 
for non-professional conduct should be vested 
in some authority in which confidence can be 
placed, and it should be made as illegal for 
non-qualified persons to act as architects as 
it is for them to act as lawyers or as medical 
men. But the most effective remedy would 
be to make a mortgage of unfinished house 
property void against trade creditors. Under 
the existing law every stick and stone put 
into a building may be promptly pledged to 
one creditor to the exclusion of all others. It 
is this fact which affords opportunity to 
penniless men to engage in large specula- 
tions, to the injury of a great industry. 
Take away the facility for the pledging of 
building materials, and a great step is gained. 

The colossal character of the building 
trade of this country may be gathered from 
the fact that during the twenty years between 
1861 and 1881 one-fifth of the whole number 
of inhabited houses now in existence have 
been built. The result of the doing away of 
the present evil system would be that this 
magnificent industry would get into proper 
hands, to the benefit of all classes, except a 
small one which deserves no sympathy. 
Houses might be still built as a speculation, 
but they would be ‘built by capitalists who 
would employ experienced and respectable 
men to build by contract. The skill pos- 
sessed by trained members of the architec- 
tural profession, which is now, in great 
measure, a wasted power, would be brought 
into full requisition. The class of people 
who now invest money upon mortgage would 
know that they did so upon property which 
would be worth the holding. The reputation 
of the architect engaged in the transaction 
would be at stake. The people would tbe 
better and more cheaply housed. ‘The cost 
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of proper supervision and of work which was 
not scamped would be more than compen- 
sated for by the increased economy of a 
system which would make credit given to a 
builder an ordinary trade risk. The change 
would be beneficial to every respectable 
member of the building trade, to whom the 
penniless speculator is an unmitigated evil. 
It is nothing short of a scandal that a trade 
of such yast proportions—of such import- 
ance to the health and comfort of every man, 
woman, and child in the country—should be 
allowed to remain in its present evil plight. 


‘* BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
A VILLAGE LIBRARY. 


G p—p in a circle comes to the fore again, 
giving us a characteristic design with a 
touch of American go about it, which insures at 
least a degree of originality. ‘‘Neb’’ ranks 
second with a rather pretentious design, and not 
half a bad plan, while ‘‘Judge Pitman’’ runs 
him hard and scores third. ‘These are the con- 
ditions of the competition issued to our club :— 

‘“*H.—A Village Lending Library and Read- 
ing-room for a street corner site, having a main 
frontage of 45ft. and a return of 80ft., all of 
which in depth need not be covered with build- 
ings. The entrance may be at the angle or in 
either front, and a back entrance from the side 
street will be required. The ground-floor to 
comprise a book-store or lending-library room, 
with a public lobby and counter for borrowers, a 
newspaper and magazine room, a small private 
room for the librarian, porter’s office, and two 
w.c.’s., &c., for men, and a similar convenience for 
women. On the first floor a reading-room and 
small reference library. The staircase approach 
to be from the entrance lobby. On the first floor 
the librarian and officials’ cloak-room, lavatory, 
&c., should be arranged. In the upper part of 
the building, overlooking the main street, a resi- 
dence for the caretaker or curator is to be con- 
trived, consisting of a sitting-room, kitchen, and 
scullery, and three bedrooms, w.c., &c. There 
is to be a basement, which should provide for a 
coal cellar and heating chamber, store, &c. Scale 
8ft. to the inch. Style, English Renaissance, 
simply treated, with stone-faced walls. The 
upper part may be plastered. Sufficient drawings 
to illustrate the design.’’ 

We give both the first two designs among our 
lithographic plates to-day, and all the faults as 
well as merits which they illustrate will thus be 
readily detected by our readers. We therefore 
will make our own remarks as brief as possible. 
Taking the selected plan first, that sent in 
under the motto ‘‘ D,’’ the porch seems 
badly proportioned, and is too wide for the 
depth, giving perhaps a needlessly roomy space 
for dust from the street to accumulate and 

tter children to play in. The porter’s office 
is placed conveniently, and commands the 
entrance. The w.c.’s for men are all right, 
though it is necessary to go down to a 
half-basement to get at them. The ladies’ 
closets come too directly off the public staircase 
to be really satisfactory. The lending-library 
counter would have been better square on plan, 
and the inclosure need not have been so wide. 
The librarian’s room is very well placed, com- 
manding both library and magazine-room. The 
private staircase is dark; but central, and con- 
yeniently situated. The public rooms are very 
good indeed; and the landing is roomy without 
waste of space. The pitch of the top-floor rooms 
would be rather low, and their plan represents 
the areas as if there were no slopes, which is 
misleading. The section taken through the 
flues does not show them. The vertical bay 
windows seem to our mind out of harmony with 
the horizontal lines of the low-proportioned 
window of the reading-room and sprawling arch 
to the entry. The facade is not commonplace, 
neither is it too ambitious, and it looks like a 
public institution. The author is to be con- 
gratulated on his work. While we praise him 
and the other men whose designs take prominent 
places, we are not unmindful of our other con- 
tributors, and if want of space precludes a 
written notice of their designs, we take great 
pains to classify them in their order of merit, and 
give what encouragement we can to their endea- 
vours. ‘‘Neb’’ supplies an alternative treat- 
ment for the upper part of the front elevation of 
his design, and. we are inclined to like that 
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better than the German sort of mansard-roofed 
tower, which calls for more than the attention 
due to so small a building. Indeed when we 


know that it only inecloses the kitchen, 
we are quite sure about its being a 
mistake, and the scullery does not need 


a secondary turret all to itself. The plan is 
not so good by a long way as ‘‘ D’s,’’ but it is 
better than ‘‘Judge Pitman’s.’’ The librarian’s 
room does not adjoin the library in ‘‘Neb’s”’ 
arrangement, but in ‘‘Judge P.’s”’ it is quite 
isolated, and commands nothing but the street. 
The porter’s office in the design placed second 
should have had a window looking into the porch. 
The staircase is a little too pretentious, and the 
landing over is wasteful, without extra conveni- 
ence, in spite of the term ‘‘ gallery’? applied on 
the plan to cover the objection referred to here. 
The balcony would have been all very well for a 
club as a members’ lounge, or from whence the 
M.P. of the district could talk trifles or tenderly 
temporise with his constituents. For a public 
library it is not wanted. The wall of the refer- 
ence library comes in an ugly way over the room 
below, and the lean-to top light is very crude in 
idea. So also is the way in which the conveni- 
ences for both sexes come out of the news-room. 
Nothing could be more publicly contrived, with 
the doors duly labelled to prevent confusion. 
There is a want of ingenuity in this plan. Its 
author’s first care has evidently been the eleva- 
tion. The same is to be said about ‘‘ Judge 
Pitman.’’ We like his elevation for its general 
good taste and desire to be unassuming; but 
somehow or other the building looks more like a 
public-house with an archway leading to the 
stable-yard behind —a fatal objection to the 
plan we have already named. Another is that 
there are two front doors, one, leading into the 
borrower’s lobby direct, and both are without any 
supervision, for the porter’s office is so situated 
as to insure his seeing all who go in and 
out of ‘the ladies’ w.c.’s at the back of the 
hall. The men’s lavatory is too near that 
of the ladies, and it should not form a 
passage way to the premises at the rear. The 
caretaker’s private staircase cuts up the reference 
library very badly, and the reading-room is of 
awkward proportions. The landing is wasteful, 
and the officials’ lavatory is nearly as big as both 
those provided for the use of the public. The 
residential rooms at the top of the house are well 
planned, save that the landing would be very 
dark, though he might specify a skylight, not 
here shown. ‘‘ Zodiac’’ isto be commended for 
his elevations, but we do not like his plans. 
Why, inthe name of all that’s nice, put the ladies’ 
lavatory and w.c. doors facing the street entrance, 
arranging matters so that all who go into the 
caretaker’s part of the house must pass the same 
doorway? ‘The librarian’s room and the porter’s 
office are well contrived, and the hall is ample, 
but the staircase is ugly at the starting and too 
wide up above. ‘‘Tyrens’’ sends a ground-plan 
with a practical air about it, which at first sight 
seems to demand attention, though we can see at 
once that the piazza-fronted facade is out of all 
keeping with a village library. If anything, the 
building looks like a county hall. The crude 
details of the plan, however, on examination, 
are so unequal, that we wonder what sort of 
man its author can be. The lobby for borrowers 
ismuch too large. ‘‘ Perpendicular’s”’ design is 
also uneven in merit, with pretty elevations 
marked by taste, and poor plans disfigured by 
faults. The hall does duty for the bor- 
rowers’ lobby, and the librarian has a pinched- 
up looking room between the lending library, 
newspaper - room, and _ caretaker’s kitchen. 
The public staircase is needlessly cramped, and 
would, in execution come up in such a way over 


the entrance porch as to surprise its designer, to. 


say nothing of the public. The absence of a 
section has to be named. ‘‘Streona”’ sticks to 
his work, and has improved. There is much in 
his design now before us to congratulate him on. 
The public seats outside the men’s conveniences 
under the arches opening on to the street would 
not be very nice, and dirty boys would stand on 
the seats with a view of looking into the windows. 
The entrance is well designed, and the general 
arrangements are marked by convenience and 
care. ‘‘Cosmos’’ spoils his design rather by 
the perspective, which alters its proportions. The 
rooms are ample and square, but we cannot say 
that they look comfortable or specially well 
arranged. The reading-room inside would look 
all lopsided with one tall mullioned window, and 
one squat-arched window of similar size and im- 


portance, side by side with it. In a general way 
the design looks like a library. ‘‘ Multum in 
Parvo’’ makes his building resemble a board 
school; otherwise we do not complain, even if we 
say that we cannot admire his elevations. His 
plan is better with the departments kept well 
together. The lavatories are inadequate and ill- 
contrived. ‘‘Stanley’’ continues to persevere, and 
improves in his work. His hall wastes valuable 
space, and the librarian’s room completely iso- 
lates that officer from all command of what is 
going on in the building. The elevation nearly 
deserves to be called good, and is Old English in 
style, with a plaster-faced upper story and 
shaped gables, which, however, emphasise nothing 
in the composition but themselves. ‘‘ Shadow ’’ 
knows what he is about, and we wish he had 
joined our club earlier. There is an amount of 
originality in his design which leads to this 
observation. The front is marked by two great 
gables on one side of the entrance, which is under 
a low arch; a boldly projecting bay incloses the 
principal staircase. Under the steps the gentle- 
men’s lavatory is placed, and the ladies’ place 
occupies a sort of lean-to in front to the right of 
the porch. These places are rather cramped, and 
so is the hall. The caretaker’s house is reached 
from a door at the back. The drawings are well 
done. ‘‘ Vorwarts’’ does his best; but his 
design is incongruous, with windows of too 
varied a character to be pleasing. The plan 
shows study, and would work out fairly well. 
Without a proper room for the librarian, the 
institution would be likely, however, to go 
wrong. ‘‘Abacus” displays refinement and 
taste in his contribution, and we wish his eleva- 
tions belonged to better plans. Space fails us 
to describe their faults; but we like the exterior 
treatment, more particularly the return front. 
‘“‘Tecton’’? draws neatly and designs stiffly, 
sacrificing too much to symmetry of plan. Thus 
the porter’s office is made to balance with a room 
for the librarian, and the central feature of a 
tower over the entrance incloses a combination 
apartment consisting of bath-room, w.c., and 
slop sink. An arched wide opening facing the 
st urcase on the first floor leads only to a w.c., the 
space outside being labelled ‘‘ Cloak-room.’’ The 
elevations are, in themselves, racher good, and 
free from ugly ‘‘features.’? ‘‘Signum’’ comes 
next with a design enriched with plaster-work 
gables. The general proportions are poor, and 
the plan is very faulty. ‘‘Cyclist’’ gives usa 
queer-looking facade, not without merit. His 
plan is marked by a love of circular iron stair- 
cases. His ‘‘ gents’ ’’ place is shocking, even on 
paper. ‘Orme’? will do better, and we like his 
front elevation, but not the side fagade nor his 
plan. ‘‘A1’’ comes next, and then ‘ Fairy,” 
whose building looks more like a bank. It is 
clever and clean-looking, and would execute 
well. We cannot say so of the plan, 
which wastes room on passages. ‘‘ Horse- 
shoe’? has never ranked very high, and we 
fear must have often worked on with the odds 
against him, so to speak, seeing that other com- 
petitors allow him but little chance at present. 
Still he has not given up, and this design is the 
best which we have seen from his hand. The 
general merit of the contributions sent in on this 
occasion is higher than usual, else ‘‘ Horseshoe ”’ 
would have taken a higher place to-day. We say 
this much to encourage him not to cease his efforts 
to improve. ‘‘Haste’’ has a curious idea of 
design, if we are to judge him by the front 
elevation which he contributes. ‘The upper part 
is elaborated with panelling done in plaster, to 
imitate, we presume, the framing of timber 
building. ‘‘ Spes’s’’ drawing is unfinished, .and 
is drawn on paper double the regulation size 
specified in our Clubrules. His plan is rambling, 
expensive, and poor in arrangement. Weshould 
think any caretaker to be pitied who had to live 
in rooms with circular bull’s-eye windows, such 
as those which for architectural propriety are 
used for the attic stage of this front. 


ee 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.—XIX.* 
WINDOW-FRAMES AND SASHES. 


INDOW-FRAMES serve to retain the 
sashes, which either slide up and down 

in them, being balanced by weights (sash 
weights), or otherwise the sashes are hinged to 
them, when they are usually named ‘‘ solid or 
casement frames.’? A very elementary kind of 
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frame, and which is really sash and frame com- 
bined, is shown by Fig. 136. 


The elevation is shown, and beneath sections 
through stiles, head and sill, also cross bars 


ene 


(inside stuff). The head, sill, and stiles may be 
to the same section, but can also be of different 
sections; and the ‘‘inside stuff’’ can be of the 
section shown. This would be for merely tem- 
porary purposes. 

The easiest way to put such a frame together 
would be to sink the stiles in the head and sill a 
distance equal to the depth of the rebate or 
check for the glass. It is better eyen in 
elementary work like this to have a working 
drawing set out on a board, plan and elevation. 

Then the stiles would be cut square across on 
both ends, and the length, of course, would be 
the perpendicular distance between the rebates of 
the head and sill; the head and sill should be long 
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enough to allow of ‘‘joggles’’ beyond the stiles, 
say 4in. long, and the head and sill would be 
sunk to match each other, and the sinking may 
be either for the full thickness of the stiles or 
any less portion. 

The least complicated method is to sink the 
full thickness of the stiles, the other would be 
similar to the putting of doorcases together, as 
shown in Figs. 75 and 76 of these articles. The 
‘‘inside stuff’? would require to be put in 
‘mortise and tenon,’’ and in doing so notice 
this: whichever way a frame or sash requires to 
be held together most, let the inside piece be 
continuous in that direction. In this case let the 
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horizontal piece continue the full length, tenon- 
ing it into the stiles, and having a mortise in its 
centre for the upright bar, which, of course, is 
in two pieces, having tenons on both ends of 
each piece, the tenon on the one end which passes 
through the head or sill is allowed long enough 
todo so, and the tenon for the centre (going into 
the horizontal bar) is only half the thickness of 
the horizontal bar in length. In Fig. 137 is 
shown part of both cross and upright bars, the 
cross-bar showing the mortise, and seen on the 
right, and the upright bar on the left showing the 
meeting of the two tenons. Practically, they 
must not touch, as that would (unless they were 
accurately fitted) leave open joints at the 
shoulders. 

It will be noticed in this figure that the 
shoulders at their junction with the bar are of 
unequal length. The reason of this is clear: it 
requires extra length to reach the rebate, so one 
shoulder is therefore longer than the other by 
exactly the depth of the rebate. This is also the 
case with all the shoulders of the inside stuff. 
It is well to allow a fraction on each of these 
inside pieces lengthwise, so that when it is 
cramped it will leave the sill, head, and stiles 
exactly straight. In cramping and wedging ‘up 
this frame one matter must be well attended to— 
viz., the squaring of it: this is done with a 
squaring -lath. 

Fig. 188 gives a side and edge view of this very 
useful article. It is made of dry, light wood 
(generally pine), and may be of any necessary 
length; it is used for squaring sashes, door- 
frames, and anything else which may be neces- 
sary. The squaring of the frame being treated 
of will be done by putting the bracket, which is 
nailed to the lath (and which has a sharp end to 
suit, shown by the dotted lines), into one of the 
outer corners of the frame, and marking on the 
lath the length to the corner diagonally opposite 
to it; then try the length of the other diagonal, 
and if it is exactly equal the frame is square ; but 


if not, put marks at the lengths across the 
corners, then divide the difference between these 
marks, making a conspicuous or very distinct 
mark at the exact distance these should be 
across each diagonal, and to which it must be 
wedged and nailed. Asin door-frames for ex- 
ternal work, the shoulders and joinings should be 
whiteleaded or painted. Now to develop upon 
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this very simple kind of window-frame, the “‘in- 
side stuff’’ might be chamfered or moulded, and 
then at the junction of the two it would require 
the upright bar to be scribed to fit the cross-bar ; 
it would be tenoned as at first. The shoulders 
would remain the same where the ‘‘ inside stuff’’ 
meets the sill, head, and stiles, because they are 
so much wider; but the sill, head, and stiles 
might be moulded on their inner edges, and, if — 
go, would require to be mitred or scribed at their | 
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various joinings, and, of course, in doing so, the 
extra allowance needed would be left on the 
stiles. Passing on from this to what is 
kmown as a ‘Yorkshire light,’’ which is 
a little further advanced than the above, 
Fig. 139 shows an elevation and plan of one, 
and also a section through the sill, to show the 
arrangement for the. sliding part of the light 
(shown on left hand in elevation), which is 
‘simply a bead or lath with a rounded edge let 
‘into a groove, the sliding part having a corre- 
sponding groove with a hollowed bottom to fit 
the round of the lath; the same provision is 
made in the head. Now, provided there is to be 
no moulding to contend with (moulded sashes 
will be fully dealt with by-and-by), we pro- 
ceed with the making, all being square, and only 
the rebate for the glass to contend with. The 
‘stiles are tenoned into the head and sill, as in 
the case of a door-frame. The stile on the left- 
hand would have the shoulders, owt and in, of 
the same length, no rebate occurring; but that 
-on the right hand has the outer shoulders longer 
by the depth of the glass rebate. The sizes of 
timber, as shown by the scaled figure, can be 
actually used. The upright piece, shown in ele- 
vation between the two stiles, is tenoned 
into the head and sill, and is pinned or 
dowelled when the frame or light is wedged 
up. The outer shoulders should be the depth 
of the glass rebate longer than the inner ones, 
and at the sill it might, with advantage, be a 
little longer, as the sill should be weathered 
between this upright piece and the left-hand 
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style from the line of the sliding sash outwards; | pas, ¢ 


but it need not be weathered more than the depth 
of the rebate for the glass. The horizontal bars 
are tenoned into the right-hand stile of the 
frame, say, ljin., and pinned, and the tenons 
pass through the centre upright piece and are 
wedged. 

The shoulders are allowed long on the outer 
edge of these bars to suit the glass rebate. All 
the working lines should be obtained from the 
plan and elevation set out on a board, which it 
should be, before getting the amount of timber 
required, or aught else. And now the sliding 
‘sash is made as an ordinary sash—that is, the 
head and sill are tenoned through the stiles (up- 
right pieces), as also the horizontal bars—extra 
length should be left on the stiles (3in. or 4in.) 
until the sash is finished, when these horns are 
eut off. The object of this is so that, in mor- 
tising, and afterwards in wedging up, the stiles 
may not be split. The sill and head cf the 
sliding sash should not have the full breadth of 
the sill and head of a mortise in the stiles: there 
should be at least #in. of haunehing, as described 
for framed doors. There should be dowels or 
pins put through the stiles where the tenons of 
head and sill pass through, shown by heavy dots 
on the left-hand stile of sliding sash. It is 
hardly necessary to deal with the putting 
together and wedging up, as that is very similar 
to that of a door-frame, and a pretty full 
explanation has already been given. 

Fig. 140 shows a section of the stile of the 
sliding sash immediately behind the central up- 
right piece, in which upright piece by dotted 
lines is shown the tenon of the bar. It will be 
noticed that instead of a rebate in the stile of 
sliding-sash for glass, there is a groove; this is 
done to preserve the squareness of the timber for 
the central piece. A bead is also shown in the 
stile of the sliding-sash to break joint. The 
sliding-sash is fastened by screwing upon the 
stile (shown in Fig. 140) a small tower bolt, the 
keeper of which is screwed on the fast upright 
piece (centre), 


a section of which is shown in! 93 0 


front of the other stile. Fig. 140 also shows a | Yds. ft. 


moulded bar, which is sometimes adopted for 
this style of light. As Yorkshire lights are 
usually only used for sculleries or cellars, no pro- 
fuse work or ornamentation is displayed upon 
them. 


PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES.—XLVI. 


By Henry Loyzeroyez, F.S8.1., Surveyor. 
CEMETERY CHAPELS. 
ALL TRADES. 
PRELIMINARY. 


Allow for insuring the building for the full 
amount of the contract in an office 
approved by the architect, and deposit the 
policy with him. 

Do. for providing water for the use of the works. 

Do. for all risk of accident or damage from any 
cause ; also for covering up and protecting 
the work from rain, &c. 

Do. for carting and clearing away rubbish from 
time to time, and leave the building, clean, 
perfect, and fit for occupation. 

Do. for making good damage to road or paths 
caused by the works. 

Do. for attending upon, cutting away for, and 
making good after all trades in all trades. 

All provisional amounts are net. p.c., and will 
be deducted in full or in part if not 
expended. 


EXCAVATOR AND BRICKLAYER. 


The concrete to be composed of six parts of good, 
hard pit or Thames ballast, and one of 
ground stone lime. 

The mortar to be composed of one of best stone 
lime, and three of clean, sharp sand. 

The bricks to be of the best, hard, sound, square, 
and well-burnt stocks. Samples to be 
submitted for approval. 

N.B.—The earth excavated to be deposited 
where directed. All earth not so deposited 
to be carted away. 


Yds. ft. in. £. Beds 


99 0 O Cube. Die and and cart from surface ... 
78 0 0 ,, Do. from trenches not exceeding 

CEEACEED Ite, 5p peclealousieesceuta tens 
TOs OROny «oa Do. do. part return fill and ram 


Allow for any balingand pumping 
that may be required to kee 
trenches free from water .. 

Concrete in foundations ............ 


Reduced stock brickwork in 
mortar, including all rough cut- 
TAP Nk ip ere «seer ae icons aeehvi bee 

» Labour raking cutting to form 

Splayes|pIMba. ied eee ahceccts tess 

s» Extra to rough relieving arch in 

stocks in cement .............e00ce008 

» Do. to flat axed arched in do. do. 

Do. to segmental do. do............. 

» Do. to Gothic pointed ao. do., 

with splayed soffit .........ccc.ceeee 

3,  Lawford’s patent damp course 
(3d. per foot super.) and laying 
YL Weley ote retest vas vay See etaeenie 

Labour, fair cut birdsmouth ...... 

Bedding eaves gutter on brick- 
work, &c. 

No. 2. Extra to rough relieving arches 
Over GHIMNGY, DATE ose abe ecaesdeasseeesaves 
No. 2. Frames bedded in lime and hair 
mortar, and pointed to match facings, 
TEVEAIS SCLEEMEM ©. ..s.ccscdsecisissessoscoeenss 
No. 2. Flues parged and cored............. 
No. 2. Labour and materials, setting 

only stoves to 1ft. 9in. openings ...... 
No. 12. Air bricks 9in. by 3in., and 
setting in wall, including forming 
channel through wall for same 

Nore.—Drains not included in contract. 


7310 00: h 
t. in. 
27 171 0 Sup. 


is 
ios) 
(=e ae Kn Dey er 


Run. 
138 40 ae! 


WALLER. 

Yds. ft. in. 

496 0 O Sup. Extra on brickwork to Kentish 
rag stone facings in courssd 
rubble, with one bonder every 
yard super., finished with a neat 
close joint in cement ............... 

937 0 3», Do. do. to flat Gothic pointed 
BUC: I) MOS wehivaysasvabdaa wanes as cu 

108 0 Run. Labour fair cutting in facings... 
192: 0 3; Do. do. do. circular over arches. 
209 0 » Rake, wedge, and point flash- 


ings In cement 


MASON.—BATH STONE.™$ 


The Bath stone to be from the Monk’s 

Park Quarry, Corsham, Wilts, equal to 

sample supplied by Mr, Isaac Sumsion, 

4, Newark-street, Bath ...........c:ccsseseeees 

Allow for casing up all masonry to pre- 

vent damage, and remoye same when 

required 

Stone and all labour, including cramps, 

dowels, &c., and hoisting and setting. 

9 0 Cube. In plain ashlaring 
Sia LD. DIA GUIDE, yecka sg sdvensydynctvaa ts sauces 


£.8.d. 

157 0 Cube. In sunk quoins to obtain angles......... 
BERD side, MUL IRI DANO Be kl cesta sds wake 
Fe ie wis yhe UAL DIGAI MISTI GIN 7-1, sumac, soancoceet saceee 
82 0 ,, Inchamfered plinth capping, includ- 
ing mitres and joints .................000 
44 0 ,;,,. Indo. cornice and do. dO...........s..c00+ 
28 0 ,, Instop-chamfered head sill, &e.......... 
1 0 ,, ‘Infour times chamfered mullion, in- 
cluding dowels) ....s2.s92c..00:sseaeateae 
9 0 ,, In moulded weathering to buttress, 
worked fair one side only, the other 

built into wall ...... 

43 0  ,, In moulded strmg 

41 0 ,, Indo. buttress weathering ............... 
50 0 ,, ‘Insunk and moulded do................... 
48 0 ,, Im stopped sunk sill, with stools 
worked on for moulded jambs and 
TRUONG ieee sven caksaeerecinnc= sess eg eras 
96 0 ,, ‘Inparapet wall, worked fair both sides 
96 0 ,,: Indo.,. raking togables. ......./...7:.nene> 
18 O05... In.do., supkretraneleds .. ih secpessccudeoes 
44° 0.45, »damoulded JamDs! Liii...0..cs-.-«ccarsadene 
384 0  ,, Insunk and moulded arch ............... 
97 0 ,, In sunk and moulded cornice, with 


paterze in same, bosted for carving 
level 


Wa (Oy "45 Dos raking to/pables’\\-<1....5\..5-7-doneure 
83 0 ,,  Insunk and moulded jambs ............ 
26 0 ,, In do. with a part of chamfered 
tracery ‘worked ON. o.oo) c.ccssedeeos tee 

12 0 ,, ‘Indo. in mullions and transoms, and 
mortises and dowels..............:.cssseeee 

76 0  ,, ‘Insunk and moulded arch stones, and 
a part of chamfered tracery............ 

80 0 ,, ‘In tracery with mortises and dowels 
156 0 ,, In moulded arch bosted for carvings.. 
S610) Pipe do tars dos thtwectuss sy. cv zeash sbatewen'e 
17.0  ,, In sunk and moulded chimney-cap, 
sunk for one flue: 2 Besece- sin chaee 

16 0 ,, ‘In moulding and necking.................. 
25 0  ,, In label moulding in short lengths ... 
54 0  ,,. Indo. circular overarches ...:........... 
5 0 ,, In plain termination to do. left for 
CAT VINE oe name sees cuenta tags age hy 

114 0 Run. Labour groove and burning in lead 
flashin a ios. tecucncalnsoeceendees © egavtatse 

42 0 ,, Stopped groove with holes for con- 
GENSREION | vi. ccd! ocaccdeteceetans ates 


No. 48. Stopped ends to do. ............ 


410 ;, Labour groove for lead lights and 
pointing cccnvensscussaees 
154 0 4, Do., do. circular ’ 
92 0 ,, I11ft. by 9ft. sunkand moulded coping, 


including all joints, cramps, &c., 
and setting in cement 
Bah) IOs PALA Me tacnas <0 opens teen sap amapeeasans 
No. 1. Carved and moulded finial, 2ft. 3in. 
by 3ft. Gin. by 9in. thick, and hoisting and , 
fixing, including dowels ...........s.cccsesesseesee 
No.1. Sunk and moulded apex stone to 
form base to finial out of 4ft. by 10in. by 
2ft. 6in., and hoisting and setting cement... 
N. 2. Kneelers, out of 2ft. 8in. by 1lin. by 
1ft. 5in., sunk and moulded, set in cement 
No. 208. Ends of stay bar let in and run 
with lead 
No. 4. Sunk and moulded corbels, 1ft. 2in. by 
1ft. 9in. by 1ft. 5in., mortised on top for 
WOOG-DYRGm ChE yitsrs1<cunennsintedas Beanopeantoumene 
No. 4. Do. do., but bosted for carver ......... 
No. 8. Do. do. in angles, moulded face and 
return, and do. (1ft. by 1ft. 9in. by 1ft 5in.) 
Provide the sum of £25 for carving............ 
Allow for use of scaffolding for carver......... 


YORK STONE AND SETTING. 


Ft. in. 
13 0 Sup. 2in. rubbed slabs and hearths............ 
26 O Run. 6in. by 4in., rubbed and rebated, curb 
for iron grating, including joints...... 
10 0 ,, 10in. by 6in., rubbed and back jointed 
SES ea ovate chis acne savawve tagep nek scseesangsen sea 
No. 4. Fair jointed ends to do. ............:..006 
14 0 Run. 16in. by 6in. step as last............ ee 


No. 4. Fair jointed splayed ends to do. ...... 
No. 4. 4in..tooled templates, 18in. by 9in., 
and building-in in cement 


Yds. ft. in. : 

42 0 O Sup. Paving with Gin. granite cubes 
well-grouted with mortar, and 
forming hard level bed for same 

28 0 Run. 18in. by Gin. tooled or axed 
granite sill bedded in mortar ... 


SLATER. 
Sqs. ft. in. ‘ 
27 O O Sup. Best blue Bangor countess slating, 
laid to a 3in. lap, each slate fixed 
. with two copper nails ............... 
197 0 Run. C.cse mitre of do. to hips 
89 0 ,, Plain red tile ridge, bedded and 
jointed in cement (from Cooper’s 
kiln, Maidenhead) ................0066 
No4. Red tile finials, p.c. 20s. each, 
and allow forcarriage, profit, and 
RING ree csssss wench dees vesesviposares 
1 30 O Sup. Slating with small slates, and 
fixed with two copper nails...... 
54 O Run. Extra to close cut mitre in do. ...... 
Leave roofs clean and perfect. 


—-O2 


The distribution of prizes in ‘te faculties of 
Arts, Law, and Science at Univeisity College, 
London, was made by Mr. Justice Charles on Mon- 
day. The awards included the Gilchrist Engineer- 
ing Scholarships—entrance scholarship, £35 per 
annum, fortwo years, P. T. J. Estler, of Woolwich ; 
senior scholarship, £80, A. P. Head, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; and the Slade Fine Arts Scholarship, £50 
per annum, F. W. Carter, of London, and Edith 
Vere Christie, of Blackheath ; and the Slade Travel- 
ling Scholarship, £150 per annum for two years, C. 
Holroyd, of Leeds4 
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CHATEAU DE BLOIS. | 
Pee is one of the doorways leading on to the 
celebrated staircase of Francois I. In every 
ornamented portion of this staircase, from the 


balustrading to the caps of the columns, one 
meets the Salamander, the emblem of Francois I., 
and the initial letter F. A large part of the 
staircase has latterly been restored with a soft 
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stone, which the architect, who happened to 
be visiting the chateau at the time, told me was 


called Fercé. 
Banister F. Fretcuer, A.R.I.B.A. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


HE reforms effected by the Council of the 
Institute in the R.I.B.A. exam. are such 
as have long commended themselves to me, and 
such as I have often advocated. For the more an 
examination is split up into parts the less will be 
the evil of cram. It is, indeed, surprising, even 
considering the Institute’s fame for inertness, 
that the step now taken has not been long ago 
made. An examination crowded into a short 
space of time, and embracing such a wide range 
of subjects as that required by an architect, 
cannot but be considered as a temporary ex- 
pedient. The efficiency of the examination 
system asa means of educating youth increases 
as the square of the number of examinations. 
“*Cram and exam.’’ is now recognised as entirely 
the wrong principle to go upon, although in many 
high places the system is yet employed with all 
its debilitating consequences. By splitting up 
an examination into a series, students are enabled 
to prepare with a more certain knowledge that 
honest study will be rewarded, and that they 
will not be deprived of the benefits that may 
accrue from passing the exam. by any catch 
questions, the answering of which serves little to 
show the extent of their really practical work-a- 
day knowledge. 


The institution of a preliminary exam. on 
general subjects is also a worthy achievement. 
It is no small benefit to the welfare of the pro- 
fession that architects one and all should have 
that training which forms a part of the composi- 
tion of a gentleman. Practical knowledge of 
one’s profession cannot compensate for a 
deficiency in general learning. As Wightwick 
pointed out long ago, such learning is indispens- 
able to the attainment of a high-class practice. 
I would ald that it is desirable from another 
point of view, for the boerish, uncultivated 
architect does not a little injury to general 
interests. ‘To his behaviour and ignorance we 
owe much of that sentiment on the part of the 
public that classifies the architect as about on the 
level with the builder ; to him we must trace the 
motives that recently prompted some rural 
client to invite a brother knight of the T- 
square to partake of refreshments in the 
servants’ hall. Manners make the man, says 
the proverb. Certainly they are indispens- 
able to the architect, and without general 
learning manners are apt to be crude, 
or, to say the least, unpolished. The regenera- 
tion of the architectural profession rests to a con- 
siderable extent on the gradual improvement of 
its social status. Iam, therefore, of the opinion 
that an examination that shall insure the entrance 
of only the cultivated Englishmen into the ranks, 
is of no small importance, and look upon the 
improvement effected by the Institute as much 
to be commended. Of course, without Regis- 
tration there is no marked benefit to be derived 
from the new test of fitness. The slovenly 
uncared-for border lines of the profession, weak 
and undefended as they are, defeat any efforts of 
section of its members. 


The first of the examinations on the new 
principle will be holden in November, and I 
advise every student to pass through the whole 
course of three exams., even if circumstances may 
allow of his passing over the preliminary. Only 
pupils will be able to spare the time necessary to 
prepare for a thorough course, but all will do 
well to endeavour to get their A.R.I.B.A., by 
passing each exam. in succession. Taken as it 
is intended by new, one-year-old students or 
under, the whole set,of exams. will come as easy 
as possible if he has been properly educated at 
school or college. This, of course, is just the 
benefit of the thing: it enables the young archi- 
tect to pursue a solid course of study where, 
under the one-exam. arrangement, he must 
resort to being crammed—stutted, like a goose, 
with a mass of compounds that, after the baking 
or examining, is of little permanent good to any 
but the crammer who feeds upon it. Of course, 
there is the ‘“‘A.R.I.B.A.,’’ which is worth 
something, though it would be difficult to say 
how much. In the cramming system learn- 
ing is superficial, and the knowledge acquired 
rapidly disappears, and the system is the very 
antithesis of that in harmony with the exhorta- 
tion that urges us to ‘‘read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest.’’ 


Touching the Institute exam., I find it a very 
general complaint that the man who passes 


through with honour and credit is no more 
benefited than he who just scrambles through by 
the ‘‘skin of his teeth’? ; and having seen the 
justice of the complaint, am always ready to 
lend a willing ear to those who proffer it. I 
have indeed often thought that some distinction, 
over and above the Ashpitel prizeman, should be 
made. Otherwise there is little inducement for 
really hard study. On principle I object to the 
level and monotonous, and therefore do not see 
anything to admire in an examination that does 
not distinguish between the indifferent, the 
good, and the excellent, but which, merely in a 
machine-like manner, throws out the bad. I 
think that if the Institute could effect a little 
improvement in this way, they would find their 
examination more popular. 


Since writing the above I see that the Archi- 
tects’ Registration Bill has been introduced into 
the House of Commons by Mr. Noble. On this 
occasion I do not think that the opposition of the 
Institute, if made, will go for much; the public 
will see through the motives that induce it to 
oppose the measure. I have never yet met with 
any layman who did not agree with the principle 
of the thing. The chief cause that led to the 
wreck of last year’s Bill was the inclusion of the 
engineers, and the opposition of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects has not that weight with the 
public which the engineering society has, and I 
do not fear its opposition in Parliament. It is 
the want of information on the part of the mass 
of Members of Parliament that is the most 
serious obstacle to be overcome in obtaining a 
Bill for Registration. .As in the case of the 
general public, there must be a vast proportion 
of members out of the whole who will have but a 
vague idea of the importance of the measure. 
Nine out of ten ordinary individuals will express 
surprise that any person should be able to style 
himself, and practise as, an architect, and say 
they always had an impression that such a one 
must have passed some examination. This is the 
impression we want to rid them of, and to this 
end I last week proposed the circulation of 
explanatory pamphlets; but now that the 
Registration Bill has been introduced into 
Parliament, there is little time for doimg much 
in this way. Every individual well-wisher of 
the Bill may, however, do something to render 
its passing more easy. I think that the most 
powerful aid could be rendered by that large 
body of A.R.I.B.A.’s who, as I have before 
shown, are advocates of Registration. By making 
some protest against the indifference of the 
Institute within the Institute, attention would 
quickly be drawn to the fact that any oppo- 
sition in Parliament to a scheme of Registra- 
tion on the part of the R.I.B.A is not truly 
expressive of the sentiments of the whole body. 
I have long before urged the desirability of the 
Associates rallying in this matter ; those of them, 
that is to say, who are Registrationists, and who 
consider that the efforts of the Committee en- 
deavouring to make the present Bill law are not 
quite so diabolical in purpose and intent as they 
have been painted in certain quarters. 


I have spoken of the splitttng-up of the Insti- 
tute examination as a worthy achievement. One 
is tempted to remark that it isindeedso. To 
think of the time that it has taken to effect a 
much-needed but most simple reform, and 
to remember the delay and _ procrastination 
it has been guilty of in the question of 
Registration, and the dog - in - the - manger 
spirit of its present proposed attitude in 
regard to the labours of Mr. Gough and his 
colleagues, leaves one with the impression that it 
is dead to all bold, broad actions, and alive only 
to,petty matters. J have never ceased to regret 
that the Institute could not have taken in hand 
the questions of Examination and Registration at 
one and the same time. By so doing all would 
have gone smoothly—the difficulties inherent to 
a Registration Bill promoted by a younger 
society would have been conspicuous by their 
absence. Effective examination is at the root of 
Registration, and the two matters go hand in 
hand. Had the reform of the examination been 
worked out side by side with a Registration Bill, 
much subsequent alteration and modification in 
the former would be avoided, for, should the 
present Bill pass, the Institute will not be back- 
ward in assuming the position of the examining 
body, even if it had opposed the measure, as was 
contemplated, and then, if the new examination 


arrangements do not suit, further amendments 
will be required. It is a really great damage 
that the Institute did not take up the present 
Bill, or bring in one of its own for the regis- 
tration of architects, for by so doing it would 
have done much to elevate itself in the eyes of 
the public, and would have re-enlisted the sym- 
pathies of the profession, at present withdrawn 
because of its neglect of considerations touching 
our general welfare. 


I have been contemplating for some time past 
a visit to St. Alban’s Abbey to enable me to see 
for myself the extent of the damage done to the 
building since I last saw it. But although there 
are several things in the ‘‘Sheet of Contrasts’”’ 
that I have no reason to speak authoritatively 
upon, I should think that Mr. Steinmetz’s draw- 
ing was as truthful a representation of affairs as 
may be obtained from sketches of the kind. At 
any rate, it would be as well for the contractors 
for the works at St. Alban’s to make a detailed 
statement of the unjustice they complained of, 
and not pursue the policy that you well describe 
as of the ‘‘ ‘ You’re another’ order.’’ I suppose it 
is one or two trifling details that have been drawn 
inaccurately. Such would not affect the ques- 
tion at issue, and only show that Messrs. Long- 
mire, while straining at the gnat, are willing to 
swallow the camel. I do still think the drawing 
should be reproduced wholesale, and trust that 
Mr. Gough’s defence fund is swelling. It would 
be a grand thing to rescue the building in time to 
save a little of the old work. Iam always glad 
and enthusiastic at this prospect. Nevertheless, 
I hope that Messrs. Longmire will carefully 
detail the inaccuracies they complain of. It may 
be difficult for me to get away to St. Alban’s, 
but if I go I shall take the drawing with me, and 
should there be any misrepresentations, will be the 
first to declare them. Would that the fearful 
abortions shown in the sketches in question were 
false and untrue! Unfortunately, we know 
them to be true, to all practical intents and pur- 
poses. And the fact remains that the old abbey, 
the pride and glory of Hertfordshire, and once 
the happy hunting-ground of London students, 
has been sadly abused, and is in danger of being 
totally ruined as regards any real antiquarian, 
archeological, or architectural interest. 


Somebody sends me a marked copy of the 
Alnwick Guardian, in which two advertisments 
appear of somewhat different character ; but 
which—so I am told—emanate from the same 
enterprising gentleman. Here is the first: 


To Conrractors. — Tenders are required from the 
various trades for the erection of a pair of villas, with 
stabling, coach-house, and other works, for Messrs. Ww. 
and J. Malcolm Lyon, at Wooler. Drawings, specifica- 
tion, and conditions of contract may be seen at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Lyon, Wooler, from Tuesday, June 11th, 
until Monday, June 17th. Tenders to be delivered to Mr. 
Lyon on or before 6 p.m., June 19th, 1889. The lowest or 
any tender will not necessarily be accepted. d 

Alnwick, June 6th, 1889. D. Tuompson, Architect. 


Here is the second :— 


Furniture and bedding warehouse. Goods of reliable 
quality at lowest prices at D. Thompson’s, Cabinet 
Maker, Upholsterer, and Undertaker, Fenkle-street, 
Alnwick. 

How convenient it must be thus to join the 
practice of art and construction. Our London 
upholsterers keep their architects on the premises, 
their aspiring provincial brethren play both parts 
themselves. Gorn. 
2 


ENTRANCE, D’AZAY-LE-RIDEAU. 


HE chateau dates from the time of Francois I. 
(1515-1547), and is occupied by the Marquis 
de Biencourt, who is always pleased to show one 
the inside, where he has many curiosities in the 
shape of old furniture, &c. After crossing the 
quondam drawbridge, one comes directly on this 
doorway. The dormers and finials to the angle 
turrets are probably the most interesting parts of 
the chateau. 
Banister F. Frercurr, A.R.1.B.A. 


“a o—___ 


The Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society held a 
general meeting on the 26th, in the College hall. 
The report was read by the Rev. J. L. Fulford, 
secretary, describing works of restoration recently 
carried out in two or three North Devon churches : 
Heanton, Punchardon, and Braunton; also in the 
small parish church of St. Pancras, Exeter, ex- 
pressing general satisfaction in what had been 
carried out. A paper was read by Mr. Ashworth, 
architect, on ‘‘ Basilican and Greek Churches.’ An 
excursion was talked of to take place in August. 


Juty 5, 1889. 
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NEW ‘‘PELICAN’’ CLUB PREMISES, GERRARD-STREET, 
SHAFTESBURY-AVENUE, W. 


Tus new club house, now in course of erection 
for Mr. A. E. Wells, the proprietor, will be 
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three large and lofty rooms, connected by a grand 
5ft. staircase, which is built in the rooms them- 
selves, and quite open. In the basement is a 
well-ventilated gymnasium, which will be used 
for boxing entertainments and other amusements, 
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with douche bath, lavatories, and every conveni- 
ence. On the ground floor is the coffee or general 
club room, and on the first floor the billiard- 
room, which is capable of comfortably accommo- 
dating six tables. The kitchen and servants’ 
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rooms are on the top floor, and for the rest the 
plans will speak for themselves. The roof is a 
Val de Travers flat, to be used during the sum- 
mer months by the members as a smoking 
lounge. The eleyation is of red brick and Bath 


stone, and the building internally is principally 
of iron construction. The plans were prepared 
by Messrs. Martin and Purchase, architects, 11, 


completed by the latter end of August, and is| Queen Victoria-street, E.C., and the works are 
arranged, as will be seen from the plans, on an| being carried out under their superintendence 
entirely novel principle, consisting practically of | by Messrs. Perry and Co., contractors, of Bow, E. | religious houses in the reign of Henry VIII., 


NEW REREDOS, ST. PHILIP’S CHURCH, CHELTENHAM. 


Tuts new reredos is rather unusual in shape and 
plan, though it follows a type that abounded in 
England in the 15th century, and was more or 
less suggested by the magnificent, but sadly 
mutilated, example in the chantry of Bishop de 
Beckington, in Wells Cathedral. It consists of 
a back wall in three arched divisions, separated 
by buttresses, with projecting side walls anda 
roof of fan tracery surrounded by a cornice and 
open ‘‘brattishing.’’ The middle division holds 
one large niche, the side ones having two niches 
each. The buttresses and ends of the lateral 
walls are also formed of niches to hold the smaller 
figures : the pedestals, strings, and other parts of 
it being covered with roses and other plants in 
high relief. The statues are altogether twenty- 
nine in number, and were selected so as to 
supplement the east window—the intention being 
that there should be no unnecessary repetition of 
the same figures. The Crucifixion of our Lord is 
in the middle panel, the Blessed Virgin and St. 
John being on either side of the cross. In two 
of the large niches to the right and left are 
SS. Philip and James, the patron saints of the 
church; and in the other two St. Thomas and 
St. Mary Magdalene. Small figures of the Arch- 
angels Michael and Gabriel stand on the two 
pinnacles in the middle of the side panels. The 
remaining twenty great men and women were 
chosen as representatives of various phases of life 
in the Church in different times and places—from 
the first century to our own time, and in many 
countries, due prominence being given to Eng- 
land. Evangelists (omitted in the window)—St. 
Luke and St. Mark. Missionaries—St. Columba 
and Bishop Patterson. National Saints—St. 
George, of England; St. Andrew, of Scotland ; 
St. David, of Wales ; and St. Patrick, of Ireland. 
Religious Orders—St. Francis, of Assisi. Good 
King—King Alfred. Statesman — Archbishop 
Stephen Langton. Eastern Church—St. Athan- 
asius and St. Chrysostom. Early Martyrs—St. 
Sebastian and St. Agnes. The Bible—St. Jerome. 
Sacred poetry—St. Bernard, of Morlaise ; George 
Herbert. Church music—St. Cecilia. Soldier— 
The Centurion who was present at the Crucifixion. 
The material used throughout is ‘‘clunch,”’ a 
stone which lends itself to very delicate carving : 
for which it was used in the 15th century in alk 
parts of England—at Durham, for instance, Ely, 
St. Alban’s, and elsewhere. The whole has been 
executed from the architect’s drawings by Mr. 
H. H. Martyn, of Cheltenham, and it is due to 
him to add that no pains were spared by him and 
those who worked under him to work out the 
design with extreme care and refinement. The 
reredos was designed by Mr. Henry A. Prothero, 
of the firm of Messrs. Middleton, Prothero, and 
Phillott, architects, of Cheltenham. 


WEST HARTLEPOOL FIRE BRIGADE STATION. 


TueEsE buildings are to be erected in Barnard- 
street, at the north-east corner of the site recently 
purchased by the corporation for the purposes of 
slaughterhouses, stables, baths, &c. They are to 
be faced with best pressed red Grosmont bricks, 
with freestone dressings. The accommodation 
provided is an engine-room, repairing and 
cleaning-room, instrument or watch room, re- 
creation-room, drying tower, and residence for 
chief fireman. The estimated cost complete is 
£1,200. The buildings have been designed by 
the borough engineer and surveyor, Mr. J. W. 
Brown, C.E., F.G.S. 


WHALLEY 


Arter a railway ride of about 30 miles through 
the busy but unlovely manufacturing district of 
Bolton, Darwen, and Blackburn, the mills and 
chimneys are at last left behind, and as the train 
crosses the viaduct over the Calder valley the 
traveller from Manchester is surprised and de- 
lighted as he sees for the first time the ruined 
abbey of Whalley and its beautiful surroundings. 
In the year 1296 the Abbot of Stanlaw in Cheshire 
removed with his convent to Whalley, and com- 
menced the erection of a new Cistercian monas- 
tery. Many of the buildings, including the 
gateway illustrated herewith, were consecrated 
in 1306. The conventual church, the foundation- 
stone of which was laid by Henry de Lacy, Earl 
of Lincoln, in 1308, was commenced in 1330 and 
finished about 1435. The accompanying plan, 
taken from Whitaker’s ‘‘ History of Whalley,’’ 
shows the buildings both as they originally were 
and as they exist at the present time. The 
monastery flourished until the suppression of the 
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when John Paslew, the last abbot, was hanged 
at Whalley. The buildings then passed into the 
possession of laymen, and when the report pre- 
vailed in the reign of Queen Mary that she would 
restore them to their original owners, the church 
was totally destroyed. The subject of the sketches 
is now in ruins, and appears to have had apart- 
ments oneach side. The roadway passes through 
it, and the gates themselves were hung in the 
internal arched openings. The larger opening 
has been widened by the cutting away of the 
splayed jamb and pointed arch, a segmental arch 
being substituted, taking the line of the original 
rear arch, which remains intact. The bold and 
simple groining which carries the floor above is 
in good preservation, though unprotected by a 
roof. The N.E. or abbot’s gateway is turreted 
and embattled, and is of much later date; the 
original gates remain, and are hung in the same 
manner as were those of the N.W. gateway. 
The parish church of Whalley is a building of 
much earlier date than the oldest part of the 
abbey, and will be illustrated shortly in these 
pages. The chancel dates from 1220, the tower 
is a quaint and characteristic specimen of Lan- 
cashire work, and the interior of the church 
contains some canopied stalls, said to have been 
removed thither from theabbéy. In the church- 
yard are three Runic crosses, believed to havé 
been erected to commemorate the baptism in the 
river Calder of several thousands of pagans on 
their conversion to Christianity by Paulinus, 
Archbishop of York. 


““BUILDING NEWS’? DESIGNING CLUB: DESIGN 
FOR VILLAGE LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM. 


For description, see p. 5. 
= 2 ____ 


THHY CALL fT “TIPPING ”’ 
SPALDING. 
| ae members of the Spalding School Board 
evidently fail to fall in with the arrange- 
ments of the Educational Department. At the 
meeting of the Board on June 21, according to 
the Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford Mercury, from 
which we copy the report verbatim :-— 
““Mr. Mills, architect, reported that he had 
had an interview with the Education Depart- 
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ment respecting the plans for the proposed 
addition to the schools. They had, he said, 
suggested several minor alterations in his 
arrangements; and a discussion ensued relative 
to the fact that the architect to the Department, 
before whom the plans went, although receiving 
a specified salary, usually looked for a gratuity 
of four guineas as a means of expediting the 
plans—a course which, it appeared, was sanctioned 
bythe Department. The members were unanimous 
in their condemnation of any system of ‘tip- 
ping,’ and it was decided that the money should 
not be paid, it being understood that Mr. Mills 
had come to some terms with the architect.”’ 

It is quite evident that these consultation fees 
are equally distasteful to architects and their 
clients, and it is to be hoped some other means 
of imparting the valuable experience of the 
Department’s professional adviser will be hit 
upon. 

re 


The Society of Engineers visited, on the 27th 
June, some of the principal stations of the East 
London Waterworks Company, under the direction 
of their engineer, Mr. W. B. Bryan. At the Lea 
Bridge pumping station, in addition to the five 
engines already in use, the foundations for a series 
of three new ones are being laid to provide for the 
sale of the Old Ford Station to the Midland Rail- 
way. At the Walthamstow reservoirs, eight in 
number, with a total cubic capacity of 900 million 
gallons, an additional large well is in progress, and 
has attained to a depth of 204ft. The new pump- 
ing station at Waltham Abbey was also inspected. 
In the evening a number of members dined at the 
Holborn Restaurant, when the president (Mr. J. R. 
Baillie) took the chair, and the hon. sec. and trea- 
surer (Mr. A. Williams) took the vice-chair. 


Messrs. Woods and Company opened their new 
banking premises and manager’s residence in Blyth, 
at the junction of Stanley-street and Bridge-street, 
on Monday. The building is built of red brick, 
with stone dressings and terracotta ornamented 
panels. The elevation is in the Queen Anne style, 
and the building has been erected from the plans 
and under the supervision of Mr. J. J. Lish, Past- 
Pres.S.A., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Messrs. N. 
and R. Reed, Newcastle, are the contractors. The 
building completes the line of frontage in Bridge- 
street, Blyth, leading from the railway station to 
the harbour and shipping offices. _ 


[one hundred villa residences. : 
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COMPETITIONS. 


ABERDEEN Pvusiic Lirsrary.—The Library 
Site Committee of the Aberdeen town council 
have adjusted the conditions for competitive 
designs for a building for a library on the north 
side of Rosemount Viaduct. The competition is 
restricted to architects practising in Aberdeen. 
The cost of the building—exclusive of internal 
decoration, furnishing, and architect’s fees—is 
not to exceed the sum of £7,500. 


CHIPS. 


The National Portrait Gallery Bill, for making 
available for the purposes of the National Portrai 
Gallery, about to be built from Mr. Ewan 
Christian’s plans, the piece of ground now lying 
vacant next to the National Gallery, and facing St. 
Martin’s Church and Charing Cross-road, was read 
a second time in the House of Commons on Monday. 


The Bishop of Bangor consecrated the new church 
of St. Deiniol, at Criccieth, on Friday. The Lord- 
Lieutenant of Carnarvonshire (Mr. Greaves) was 
the donor of the chancel and transepts, the east 
window, organ, and heating apparatus. 


The Armourers’ and Braziers’ Company will hold 
in their hall in the City of London in March next 
an exhibition of modern armour and blades, and of 
art work in brass and other yellow metals. The 
object of the scheme is to encourage British crafts- 
men, apprentices, and designers to produce first- 
rate work. 

On Sunday an English “Calvinistic Methodist 
Church at Oswestry, which had been in course of 
erection since last September, was opened. The 
church, which seats 400 persons, is in the Corinthian 
order, and built of red bricks, with Grinshill stone 
dressings. Mr. E. B. Smith, Oswald-road, was 
the architect, and the builder Mr. Charles Edwards, 
of Leominster. The cost was about £1,500. 


A new footbridge erected across the river Mersey, 
at Cheadle Heath, Stockport, was formally opened 
on Saturday last. It connects the districts of 
Cheadle and Heaton Mersey, is of iron, and was 
constructed by Mr. Edward Wood, of Red Bank, 
Manchester. 

The Bristol Capitalists Association, Limited, have 
acquired a building estate in Bristol, lying between 
Hampton-road and Lovers’ Walk, and known as 
the Alexandra Park Estate, for the erection of over 
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Lrverroot.—A church and wing have been 
added to St. Peter’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Freshfield, Formby, and were opened on Sunday. 
The school has a site of 26 acres of land, six of 
which are occupied by buildings, kitchen garden, 
and recreation ground, and the rest let off to 
farmers. The school building was first erected 
for a private school, and bought for its present 
purpose five years ago. It has twice been 
enlargedata cost of over £2,000, the chief additions 
comprising a-refectory, dormitory, workshops, 
verandah, and collegiate church. ‘The new wing 
includes guest rooms, which will serve, when 
needed, as infirmary wards, and open into a 
balcony, from which the patients can look the 
whole length of the church. The church consists 
of a long and lofty nave, with three side chapels 
on the north side, and an organ chamber on the 
same side. A large crucifix surmounts the taber- 
nacle, and the altar is richly sculptured. The 
architect was Mr. J. O’Byrne, Liverpool, the 
builders being Messrs. Brown and Sons, Salford. 


SuyprRLAnp.—The new Church of St. Ignatius 
the Martyr in Suffolk-street, Sunderland, which 
has been given by Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop of 
Durham, as a thanks-offering for the blessings 
that he has received during his episcopate, was 
consecrated by his lordship on Saturday. It is 
the only church belonging to the Establishment 
dedicated to St. Ignatius in the North, and is 
built in a somewhat severe type of the Early 
English style. It consists of a nave 85ft. by 
27ft. internally, and 55ft. high to the apex of 
the roof; aisles, 11ft. 9in. wide; a chancel 38ft. 
by 25ft., and 52ft. high, with a chapel 24ft. by 
16ft. on the south side, an organ-chamber and 
vestry on the north, and a choir vestry 24ft. by 
10ft. formed under the eastern part of the chancel, 
so as to take advantage of the slope of the ground 
down towards the east. At the south-west end 
of the south’aisle is a tower, 20ft.. square exter- 
nally, exclusive of the massive buttresses, and 
forming a porch. The tower is 75ft. high, and 
surmounted by a broach spire of about 60ft. 
The nave is five bays in length, and is divided 
from the aisles by lofty arches, carried on 
quartrefoil banded piers, with moulded caps and 
bases, and is separated from the chancel by a 
lofty moulded arch. The chancel is of three 
bays, divided by shafts of Greenmoor stone 
running up to the corbels carrying the roof, and 
with the exception of the Greenmoor stone in the 
shaft and red and white Mansfield in the chancel 
pavement, the whole is built of Edmundbyers 
sandstone. All the roofs are simple in character 
and panelled. At the west end of the nave is an 
octagonal stone font, raised on two steps, with 
an aumbry in wall behind it. The ‘nave and 
aisles are seated with low open benches, stained 
a deep brownish green. The chancel is seated 
with oak choir seats, also stained. ‘The altar is 
raised nine steps above the nave, and stands in 
front of a constructional retable, formed by the 
base of a reredos, which will hereafter be erected. 
At present its place is taken by a high dossal of 
tapestry of 15th century design, with wings and 
side hangings of red and green. Above it, on 
the level of the clerestory, is a triplet of moulded 
lancets. On the north of the choir isa lofty 
arch, the lower part being closed by an oak 
screen, from which projects an open gallery con- 
taining the organist’s seat, the organ being in a 
chamber in the same level. The church is lighted 
by iron and brass pendants in the nave and aisles, 
and by wrought-iron brackets in the chancel. 
These, as well as all the other fittings, have been 
specially designed. The pulpit is also of wrought 
iron enriched with gilding. The heating is by 
Grundy’s hot-air apparatus. The accommoda- 
tion is for rather over 700. The sole contractor 
has been Mr. Joseph Howe, of West Hartlepool, 
Mr. T. Carse being clerk of the works. The 
whole has been designed by Mr. C. Hodgson 
Fowler, F.S.A., of Durham. 
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Additions are proposed to be made to the Roman 
Catholic Chapel Star of the Sea at North Berwick, 
N.B. The alterations will include a new sacristy 
and altar, and a gallery for the choir. Mr. Basil 
Champneys, Strand, London, has been engaged as 
el, The estimated cost of the extension is 


The church tower of Tevynock, Breconshire, is 
to he restored from plans prepared by Mr. D. 
Jenkins, A.R.I.B.A., M.S.A., architect, Llandebie. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burupine 
News, 832, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
phieip sy to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
ions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PassmorE Epwarps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£110s.4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
ea can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

sher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant”? 
or ‘‘Situations Wanted”? is One Sariuine for Twenty- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion. 


NOTICH. 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumesof Vols. XLI., XLVI., XLIX., 
L., LI., LI1., LIV., and LV., may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers -of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


H. B. B., Philadelphia. (The architect’s name, as printed 
on the published yiew, was given in accordance with his 
special request).—G. H., New York. (Thanks very 
much. We regret the oversight in stamping).—W. AND 
Son, H. and B. (Plan received). 


Recrivep.—S. D.—T. G. 8.—T. W. N.—C. E. and Son. 
—P. Bros.—L. and W.—W. and Son.—J. B.—F. K. 
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JupcE Pirman. (We note your suggestion. 
Tavern is the last subject this session). 


Drawines Recriveo.—‘ Judge. Pitman,” ‘‘ Zodiac,”’ 
“D.? in a Circle, ‘‘ Vorwirts,’’ ‘* Renaissance,’’ 
“Fairy,” ‘Triangle in a Circle,’’ ‘‘Stanley,’”’ ‘* Al,” 
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“Wallaby,” “Abacus.” 


Correspondence, 
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BROMLEY SCHOOL-BOARD COMPETI- 
TION. 


To the Editor of the Buitp1inc News. 


Srr,—If you and your readers are not too 
tired of the correspondence that has raged around 
this matter, I should like to say a few words in 
reply to the communication of ‘‘ Fair Play,’’ 
whose letter appears in this week’s issue of your 
paper. 

‘‘Fair Play’’ speaks in very slighting terms 
of this board, in consequence of their inability to 
make up their minds as to what they should do 
in this matter. JI should like to explain the 
position they have taken up, as it appears to me 
that, if a board ever desired to deal fairly by 
competitors, this one certainly has tried to do 
80. 
They first bought two pieces of land, upon 
which they determined to build these schools ; 
they then drafted their wishes, sent them to the 
official architect of the Education Department 
for approval, and placed him in the post of 
umpire or referee in the competition. 

When the judgment of the umpire arrived 
they were willing to abide by it, although the plan 
recommended placed them in the awkward position 
of breaking a covenant entered into with the 
vendor that they should not erect a building 
more than 20ft. high beyond a certain line. 


But then came out certain awkward facts 
showing that the design chosen by the umpire 
had been drawn out, and information obtained in 
respect thereto, so unfair that even a committee 
of the Institute went so far in its condemnation 
as to call those means ‘‘inexpedient and un- 
desirable,’’? which was very strong language, if 
we believe in the truth of the saying, that 
‘‘hawks dinna peck out hawks’ een.”’ 


That ‘‘ancient body,’’ as ‘‘ Fair Play’’ calls 
the Institute, are, I suppose, too old to be 
shocked by the politics of* our competition, so 
they merely give a gentle grandmotherly ad- 
monition to the wrongdoer or wrongdoers, and 
advise them not to be such a naughty boy, or 
boys, again. No absolute advice was given to 
our unfortunate Board by this ‘‘ ancient body,”’ 
or ‘‘body of ancients’? ; but a suggestion was 
insinuated that for one of the schools a two-story 
building was perhaps expedient. The poor Board,: 
drowning in a sea of suggestions from unofficial 
sources, catch at this straw to save themselves by, 
and now they find that we competitors are not 
satisfied. We most, ungratefully grumble at 
being asked to make another set of plans for half 
the reward we were at first led to expect (one 
school instead of two), and we ask our poor 
puzzled Board to go out with a lantern and find 
one honest and unbiased architect who will 
adjudge fairly by the plans first submitted, 
leaving out, of course, the naughty boy who was 
so ‘‘inexpedient and undesirable,’’ and this last 
suggestion the Board appear to be willing to try 
and carry out. And yet ‘‘Fair Play’’ is not 
satisfied with the Bromley School Board !—I am, 
&e. Frepx. RocErs. 


THE MANGLING OF ST. ALBAN’S. 


Str,—If the Church of England cannot take 
care of its churches, itis time thenation of England 
took care of its monuments. Because some 
modern Triplet, luckier than Charles Reade’s 
ridiculous Jack-of-all-trades, has made or in- 
herited a fortune, it does not follow that he 
should have a cathedral for a plaything, or should 
pull an abbey church to pieces, ‘‘for lack of 
something else to hew and hack.’’? It is time to 
make the facts known far and far—not by sketches 
merely, but by photographic prints. Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s friends may then pause a moment in 
their congenial occupation of attacking archi- 
tects who are no longer alive to defend them- 
selves, and may turn to belittleing the sun and 
abusing the camera. 


If such prints require a motto, we need not 
look far for it. Your correspondent, ‘‘ Ars”’ 
(which is perhaps a misprint for ‘‘ Als”’), says 
there is no getting over the fact that Lord G. 
has spent about £60,000 on ‘‘his cathedral’’ in 
six years. In other words, a man who can 
afford to spend all this must be in the right. 
This is the clinching argument of the pothouse 
logician: ‘‘I could buy yer all up; yer can’t 
get over that.’’? Unfortunately, this argument 
only convinces the kind of people who use it. 
One Alexander Pope, whose works have been 
thought worth reading for nearly two centuries 
now, was so far from being convinced by it, that 
he wrote as follows about the rich pretenders to 
architectural skill :— 

‘“‘ What brought Sir Visto’s wealth to waste ? 

Some demon whispered, ‘ Visto, haye a Taste.’ 
Heaven visits with a Taste the wealthy fool, 
And needs no rod but Ripley with a rule. 

See sportive-fate, to punish awkward pride, 
Bids Bubo build, and gives him such a guide ; 
A standing sermon, at each year’s expense, 
That never coxcomb reached magnificence.” 

It only remains to add that the Ripley above 
named was a carpenter, whom the noble owner 
employed in the capacity of clerk of works, or 
architect’s ‘‘ ghost.’’—1 am, c., 

AGLAUS. 


‘“RESTORATION’’? AT ST. ALBAN’S 
ABBEY. 

Sir,—I was glad to see that you gave Messrs. 
Longmire and Co. ‘‘ what for’’ in your note to 
their letter in this week’s Burpinc News. Of 
course, they are not to be blamed for supporting 
the noble lord who employs them. ‘The more he 
spends the merrier, and it is ‘‘an ill wind that 
blows no one any good.’’ But, if Mr. Gough 
and his anti-destruction—at St. Alban’ s—society 
or federation is to be of any use, the subscribers 
must be up and at it, for Lord Grimthorpe still 
is going on, and the choir windows are being torn 
out now on the north side. This has been done 
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since the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society visited 
the abbey.—I am, &c., GRE BAY 


Srr,—‘‘ Ars’ ’’ first letter was most aggressive 
—single-handed—if we accept the half-hearted 
interference of the contractor (Mr. W. J. Long- 
mire). ‘Ars’? has kept up a running fight with 
all comers. His assertions have found no favour, 
and have been marked by a recklessness that has, 
perhaps, no parallel in your pages. There is 
scarcely a single thing that he has said that has 
not been flatly contradicted, and his misleading 
statements in regard to St. Alban’s Abbey have 
only been eclipsed by the all-round fashion in 
which he abuses the work of men living or dead, 
save, and except only, my Lord Grimthorpe. 

‘‘Ars”’? writes with undoubted ability, and in 
the columns of the Times, or in the pages of a 
comi¢ journal, would undoubtedly be a shining 
light ; but when speaking of Lord Grimthorpe’s 
work at St. Alban’s Abbey—an undertaking 
admittedly the greatest ‘‘ restoration ’’ scandal of 
the age, save and except only, perhaps (?), that 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin—he says 
(June 14th): ‘‘I can fearlessly say that, outside 
the profession, the general opinion is that no 
such work has been carried out so well’’ as is 
Lord Grimthorpe’s vandalism at St. Alban’s, 
In this he simply damns himself by his own 
foolish utterance. 

‘“ Outside the profession,’’ says ‘‘Ars’’?? Mr. 
Steinmetz, whose clever cartoons and protests 
against Lord Grimthorpe’s dreadful work we 
have all seen; the venerable Bishop of St. 
Alban’s, who positively refuses to preach in the 
ugly new pulpit in the nave, that his lordship 
humorously designates ‘‘ Lord Grimthorpe’s 
Rotunda’’; Mr. Charles Browne, F.S.A., who 
seconded the vote of censure on Lord Grimthorpe 
at the close of the visit of the St. Paul’s Eccle- 
siological Society to St. Alban’s last May; the 
Rey. G. J. Chester, the Eastern explorer, who, 
’tis said, prays daily that his lordship may be 
removed speedily from this vale of tears; Mr. 
Henry Hucks Gibbs, who feels so strongly in the 
matter that he has entered an expensive law- 
suit against Lord Grimthorpe, purely for love of 
the ancient abbey that Lord G. is apparently 
doing his best to ruin—are one andall only a few 
of the thousands of non-professional people who 
deplore the present state of things at St. Alban’s, 
and who, so far from considering ‘‘ that no such 
extensive work has been carried out so well,’’ are 
pretty firmly convinced that nothing in the 
world’s history has been carried out so totally at 
defiance to all the acknowledged rules of archi- 
tecture, and so grievously at variance with 
everything that one’s natural instincts suggest 
to be right, as is the work Lord Grimthorpe is 
now doing at the poor abbey. 

‘‘Ars’’ falls foul of Mr. Hugh Roumieu 
Gough more particularly, because that gentle- 
man, with characteristic energy, goes into the 
matter with a thoroughness that, itis to be hoped, 
will ultimately lead to Lord Grimthorpe’s 
deposal from the Sultanship of St. Alban’s 
Abbey. He twits Mr. Gough for praising the 
work on the high altar screen, for asserting 
that it is the one and only redeeming feature in 
the Abbey, and for universally eondemning all 
that Lord G. has done. 

St. Alban’s Abbey is not hid under a bushel. 
It may be seen by all who care to visit it. Mr. 
Gough asserts that nothing in worse taste has 
been done this century than the work Lord 
Grimthorpe has supervised the execution of at 
St. Alban’s, and that probably nothing better is 
to be found anywhere in this country than that 
which Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, acting under the 
advice of his architect, Sir Arthur Blomfield, has 
done upon the high altar screen in the same 
building. ‘‘Ars’’ denies this, and as actions 
speak louder than words, you, Sir (June 7), pub- 
lished some samples of Lord G.’s work, and in 
this current week’s number give the world pho- 
tographic reproductions of three of Mr. Harry 
Hems’s statues, that ‘‘ Ars’’ (May 17th) referred 
to in these words: ‘‘I have just had another 
long look at the statues, which certainly seem as 
if they were figures painted on the flat.’’?. In 
this latter remark, ‘‘ Ars’? shows that he himself 
is an undoubted ‘‘ flat’? when he comes to art 
criticism ! 

No doubt ‘‘ Ars’’ thinks he is toadying very 
prettily to Lord Grimthorpe when‘ he abuses the 
work that Abbot Wallingford designed, and Mr. 
Gibbs‘has restored. But, although Lord Grim- 
thorpe can fight his own cause without ‘‘ Ars’s”’ 
very questionable interference, the latter makes 


a mistake in supposing that the work upon the 
screen in question does not win Lord G.’s 
approval. Lord Grimthorpe has expressed his 
unqualified admiration of the manner in which 
the screen is being restored. It is a libel on 
Lord Grimthorpe to say that, because he cannot 
do it, he cannot appreciate good work when he 
sees it. 

In one of his letters ‘‘ Ars’’ takes the credit to 
himself for having shut up the best part of his 
opponents; but, the real fact probably is that 
the majority of writers decline to have anything 
further to say to so unfair and untruthful a 
correspondent. 

Speaking of veracity, all that ‘‘Ars’’ says 
about the late Mr. Chapple is manifestly untrue ; 
and if one went into detail, every hair of ‘‘ Ars’s ”” 
unfortunate head could be picked out. In one of 
his letters he reasserted that Mr. Chapple paid 
out of his (Mr. C.’s) own pocket for certain work 
done. The actual facts are these :—The cost of 
the arcading restored by the ladies of Herts was 
£200: that sum was paid to Mr. Chapple for one 
bay of it, as may be seen by the Abbey accounts. 
Further, he is wholly wrong as to the arcading 
on the southern side, for Mr. Chapple paid for 
the work on the eastern part, by order, and on 
account, of Mr. Gibbs. Mr. Chapple paid for 
the work on the south side, and the whole of the 
money was repaid him in two cheques—one for 
£250, and one for £115 7s. 6d. 

This is only mentioned as examples of how 
utterly unreliable a correspondent the person is 
who signs himself ‘‘ Ars.’’ 

‘‘ Ars’? is very anxious that the world shall 
know and be duly impressed that Lord Grim- 
thorpe has spent £60,000 upon the Abbey. He 
may have fooled away double that amount, for 
aught the public knows; but, like Mr. Benzon, 
the ‘‘Jubilee Plunger,’”’ he has precious little 
that is worth anything to show for such an out- 
lay. As Ihave already hinted, ‘‘ Ars”’ will do 
his ideal, Lord G., the best service by saying no 
more. 

Meanwhile the work of mutilation goes on 
apace in the choir of the poor abbey. Nothing 
so saddening, nothing so uncalled-for, nothing so 
unjustifiable has. taken place there as is. the 
present destruction of the exquisite old choir 
windows, and the substitution in their place of 
totally different modern windows. 

Can ‘‘ Ars’? inform your readers why it was 
that Lord Grimthorpe’s men put all sorts of im- 
pediments in the way of St. Paul’s Ecclesiological 
Society’s members seeing all the abbey during 
their late visit? Is it true that Mr. Longmire, 
the contractor, fastened up the gateway by Rome- 
land himself just before the visitors came around, 
and thus prevented most of them from inspecting 
the deplorable and disgraceful condition of the 
old Norman slype door that, denuded of nearly all 
its priceless 12th-century wrought ironwork— 
metalwork absolutely unique—now les amongst 
a lot of rubbish on the north side ? 

When the nave was reopened some few years 
ago, a luncheon was eaten afterwards by those 
concerned at the Peahen Hotel. The writer 
happened to be present. The company were 
most of them clergymen, for there was also a 
goodly sprinkling of the laity ; but, so far as one 
recollects, not a single architect was present. 
After the luncha joke was passed quietly around, 
and seemed to find universal favour. It ran, 
that as Lord Grimthorpe had done a good work, 
the sooner he was called to receive his Heavenly 
reward so much the better it would be for the 
abbey and all concerned ! 

This isa fact. What does ‘‘ Ars’’ think of it, 
in contradiction to his recent statement that 
everyone outside the profession (of architecture) 
viewed Lord G.’s work with favour ?—I am, &c., 

Aoi: aS: 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF WINDOW-SASHES. 


Srr,—In the forty years’ experience in London, 
principally as builder’s foreman, I have fre- 
quently seen the inconvenience and danger, not 
to mention the actual accidents arising from the 
clumsy construction of our window-sashes when 
cleaning, reglazing, or painting are required. I 
quite agree with Mr. George Fuller that, of the 
vast number of special arrangements which have 
been at our Annual Building Exhibitions, none 
have been taken up practically to any extent, nor 
do they appear likely to commend themselves for 
universal adoption. 

I quite agree with him that expense in the first 
place stands in the way; but I cannot see that 


his suggestion of three sashes instead of two is 
likely to remedy this. There are many grave 
objections to this suggestion, one of which would 
be the projection from the face of the plastering 
in all cases where the frames are fixed in 9in. 
brickwork. Quite true, the sashes would not 
individually be so heavy when divided into three 
instead of two, but experience will show that a 
long sash will run more easily than a short one ; 
consequently the three-sash system would be a 
great disadvantage in this respect, and in all 
probability more trouble and vexation. 

It has long been my opinion that the remedy 
for the grievance would be an invention which 
could be applied to existing sashes at trifling cost 
without interfering with their structural arrange- 
ment. 

I have been favoured with a view of, and 
examined, such an arrangement, not,in a model, 
but applied to a pair of sashes 6ft. 6in. by 4ft. 
It consists of certain fittings being applied, by 
means of which each sash is turned inside out 
below the sill inside, and can be cleaned, painted, 
or reglazed without the aid of steps. The whole 
affair is very simple, and as nearly automatic as 
possible. ‘The sashes can be turned and replaced 
in their original position in less than one minute. 
The inventor has, I am informed, obtained pro- 
visional protection for his invention.—I am, &c., 

Wimbledon, July 1. W. GRIrrirTHs. 
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Archbishop Smith, of Edinburgh, laid on Satur- 
day the foundation-stone of additions to the 
Catholic Schools of St. John in York-lane, Edin- 
burgh. The plans of the additions and alterations, 
which will make accommodation for several 
hundred extra children, were prepared by Mr. 
John Biggar, 26, Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
They show a plain structure, with high roofs, large 
windows, and covered and uncovered playgrounds, 
The cost of the work, which has been intrusted to 
Messrs. M‘Lean and M‘Lennan, West Crosscause- 
way, Edinburgh, is estimated at over £1,400. 


Mr. Gilbert, A.R.A., has been invited by the 
Father Damien Memorial Committee to prepare 
estimates and designs for a statue of Father 
Damien at Kalawao, to cost notless than £500. 


The committee of the Lichfield Church Extension 
Society have made the following grants :—Hands- 
worth (Hamstead), St. Paul, for new church, £300; 
Hednesford (Rawnsley), temporary church, £50; 
Perry Parr, renewal of grant of £24; Longton, St. 
John, increase, £150; Newchapel (Brindley Ford) 
temporary church, £100; Barlaston, a ditional 
grant of £21. . 


An elevated site has been obtained at Barmouth 
for a new church which is to seat 1,000 persons. 
Mrs. Dyson Perrins will defray the cost of the 
chancel, tower, side chapel, and vestries, as a 
memorial to her late husband. 

A Select Committee of the House of Commons 
has rejected the Worcester and Broom (Extension ~ 
to Aylesbury) Bill, the object of which was to effect 
a junction with the Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pany’s extension from Rickmansworth to Ayles- 
bury, now in course of construction. The Com- 
mittee, however, passed the Towcester and Buck- 
ingham Railway Bill, a competing measure. 


The dissolution of partnership is announced of 
P. Dalton, F. W. Smithers, and KE. Tegetmeier, of 
Upper Gloucester-place, Dorset-square, tradin 
under the style of J. L. Bacon and Co., heating an 
ventilating engineers. . 


The committee of the British School at Athens 
offer a studentship of the value of £50 for one year, 
tenable at the school. The studentship is open to 
all members of the University. Candidates should 
apply as early as possible by letter to Mr. H. F. 
Pelham, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, from whom 
all particulars may be learnt. 


The foundation-stones of a new Conservative 
Club, which is to be erected at a cost of about 
£2,000, were laid at Newchurch, near Manchester, 
on Saturday afternoon by Lord Charles Beresford, 
M.P., and Mrs. Robert Mitchell. Mr. P. D. Lodge, 
of Manchester, is the architect of the club. ; 


A prehistoric tomb of Laconia, at the village of 
Vaphion, near Sparta, has just been opened, and is . 
found to resemble those of Mycene.. It consists of 
a long corridor leading to an inner chamber, and in 
the latter have already been found two gold vases 
figured in relief, one of silver, several of bronze, 
two gold rings, a score of incised stones, with many 
fragments of silver vessels. 


Last month at Tumble Llannon a mission church 
called St. Lullen was opened, and also on the 30th 
a Congregational chapel called Bethesda was 
opened. ‘The architect was Mr. D. Jenkins, 
A.R.1.B.A., M.S.A., Llandebie, and the contractor 
Mr. Rees, Peregrine Crosshands, Llanelly. 
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QUESTIONS. 


[10023.]—Sketching Block.—Could any of your 
readers inform me how to make a solid sketching block 
of Whatman’s handmade paper, size 15}in. by 103in.? 
I tried and put together 20 sheets, had the edges cut with 
a@ machine and damped them, and lined up the edges with 
ped paper on a cardboard back and put under the press. 
yg :—The surface of block wavy and sides sprung.— 

'UPIL. 


[10024.|—Commission on Restoration after 

ire.—Being called in by proprietor to assess the 
damage caused by fire to buildings, and having completed 
same, submitted estimates, attended with insurance 
agents, and completed all work in connection therewith, 

ill someone inform me what commission I am entitled 
to on £4,000, the worked being carried out by the 
proprietor.— WoRLY. 


[10025.]—Right of Light.—Would any of your 
readers kindly inform me if I shall be allowed to carry 
my building, C, higher than my neighbour’s window, B, 


which has been built up for more than 20 years, and how 
shall I do with the projecting sill and cornice ?—H. T. 


[10026.]|—Warren Girder.—Willany of your readers 
explain the following diagram of a Warren girder from 
Adams’ book on Strains ?—How is *5 « and 1°5 x obtained ? 


(x=strain on centre bars), In applying the parallelogram 
of forces, when the parallel lines haye been drawn, how 
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can it be ascertained whether the member is in tension or 
compression? There is nothing to indicate which it is. 
On plate 7 are the diagrams representing a rafter and its 
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reciprocal diagram : how are the lengths of the lines 
obtained in the latter, and also in the last two sketches 
herewith ?—In THe Dark. 


[10027.]—Reverberation.—Can some reader suggest 
aremedy for reverberation in a church? Someone has 
suggested that the roof should be draped ; but this would 
be undesirable. Cannot a sounding-board over the pulpit 
be employed? What shape is best for a public room in 
which to hear well? I have always considered a plain 
rectangular room objectionable from an acoustic point of 
view, and a church of the old square type is certainly bad 
for sound, and causes reverberation.— AUDITORIUM. 


[10028.]—Old Brickwork.—I should like a few 
names of places near London where examples of orna- 
mental brickwork can be seen. Any old houses with 
moulded or cut brickwork that can be sketched will be of 
service to—Enquirer. 


[10029.] — Kitchener. —Can anyone practically 
acquainted with the construction and setting of close 
ranges give any instructions as to the mode of setting and 
cleaning them.—B. 8. 


REPLIES. 


[9975..—Water in Cellar.—In reply to ‘‘ Hydro- 
path,” I should say his composition was not laid on a dry 
surface. That would cause the blow-holes. If he lines 
his cellar with tarpaulin, making the joints thoroughly 
watertight, then laying his bricks in the composition, 
draining any water that may accumulate under the tar- 
paulin into one ¢orner, I should say it would keep the 
cellar quite dry. In building the side walls, not more 
than two courses should be built at a time.—D. W. G., 
South Africa, 

{10016.|—Hengrave Hall. — Your “‘ Twenty-Three 
Years’ Purchaser,’’ as he calls himself, cannot be a very 
attentive reader, or he would have known that both a 
plan and view of Hengrave Hall, with some details, were 
given in the Burrpine News for Dec. 4, 1885, accompanied 
by a long description. He will also find that a view of the 
entrance was published in the Burnp1ina News for 
Aug. 15, 1884, when the visit of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation was described at length, with several particulars 
of this Suffolk home of the Gages. He will find both 
these references well worth looking up.—A READER SINCE 
THE FLoop. 

[10020./—Damp Cement Floors.—Address your 
complaint to Claridge’s Patent Asphalte Company 
(Limited). No doubt, due toa land spring.—J. T. 

[10020./—Damp Cement Floors.—The water 
must be owing to condensation. Ventilate the room and 
put ina drain.—G. 
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Designs for the ‘‘ Fra Paolo Sarpi’’ monument, 
which is about to be erected in Venice, were recently 
exposed for public inspection in the palace of Mr. 
Browning, on the Grand Canal. About thirty 
were exhibited, and of these that of the artist, Sig. 
Marsilli, has been selected by the Municipality. 
Towards the cost of its erection the committee 
have in hand about 36,000 francs (£1,440), and the 
total expenditure will not far exceed this sum. The 
Council has also granted a free site for the monu- 
ment in the Campo Santa Fosca, near the ruined 
church of the Servi, and the monastery in which 
Fra Paolo Sarpi spent most of his life and wrote 
many of his most celebrated works. What is now 
being done is carrying out a decree of the Venetian 
Republic passed shortly after Fra Paolo Sarpi’s 
death in 1623, 


A large picture by Jacopo Chimenti Empoli, 
representing ‘‘St. Zenobia Restoring a Dead Child 
to Life,’’ has just been presented to the National 
Gallery by Mr. George Salting; it is numbered 
1282, and is hung in the first room. It is the first 
example in the gallery of the work of Chimenti, 
who flourished between 1554 and 1640. The chief 
figures are the saint wearing a richly-embroidered 
robe and a mitre, the kneeling mother and her dead 
child, and in the background are many spectators. 


A villa is about to be built at Burry Port, for Mr. 
John Bevan, superintendent of the Bengal Bara- 
gunda Copper Co., Limited, Giridih, Bengal, India. 
The architect is Mr. D. Jenkins, A.R.I.B.A., 
M.S.A., Llandebie. 


It is stated that the Dean of Rochester (Dr. Hole) 
desires to see the tower of Rochester Cathedral 
again surmounted by a spire, and that with a view 
to raising the necessary funds he contemplates a 
lecturing tour in America, the subject of his oratory 
being ‘‘ Charles Dickens and his Writings.’’ The 
old pyramidal leaded spire was removed nearly 
seventy years ago, and the upper part of the central 
tower was then rebuilt under the direction of 
Cottingham. 


The newly-reconstructed pier at Worthing was 
opened on Monday by Viscount Hampden. The 
pier has been so enlarged and improved as to make 
it practically a new structure. The head is now 
105ft. wide and 140ft. long. A pavilion, or concert- 
hall, seating between 600 and 700 persons, has been 
erected, and other improvements have been made. 
The work has involved an outlay of £12,000, of 
which £2,200 has been spent in the erection of the 
concert-hall. Mr. Chappell, of Brighton, was the 
contractor, and the whole of the ornamental zinc- 
work was executed by Messrs. Holden and Co., of 
Wood-street, Westminster, at four weeks’ notice. 


The Burns-Tannahill Committee in Paisley have 
agreed to invite offers from a limited number of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow sculptors for a bronze 
statue of Robert Burns, to be erected in Paisley at 
a cost of about £1,200. 


The Bill promoted by the London County Council 
as to the inspection of theatres and music halls, 
provides for the annual inspection of such buildings 
by the Council, andforthe granting of certificates. A 
penalty of £50 is suggested in the case of structural 
alterations being made without the consent of the 
Council, and the Bill will further empower the 
Council to make regulations with reference to 
ingress, egress, seating, lighting, &c. 

A mission church is about to be built at Cymmer 
—diocese of Llandaff. Messrs. Halliday and Ander- 
son, of Cardiff, are the architects. 


The members of St. Paul’s Ecclesiological 
Society paid a day visit to Norwich on Saturday 
last, under the guidance of Dr. Bensley. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


‘‘ REASONABLY Fit FoR Human Hasirarion.’’ 
—WALKER AND WIFE Vv. Hopss and Co.—This 
action, heard in the Court of Queen’s Bench on 
Tuesday, before Lord Coleridge and Mr. Justice 
Mathew, was the first which has arisen upon the 
Working Classes Dwellings Act of 1885, section 12, 
which enacts that *‘in any contract for letting, for 
habitation by persons of the working classes, a 
house or part of a honse, there shall be implied a 
condition that the house is in all respects reasonably 
fit for human habitation.’’? The defendants are 
builders, and have built a number of dwelling- 
houses in different parts of London, and, among 
others, in Bermondsey. In November, 1887, the 
plaintiffs took three rooms in the Central Block. 
About that time the plastering of the ceiling had 
fallen down, and was, no doubt, not in a proper 
condition. After that, on Christmas Day, 1887, 
there was a second fall of the plaster, and two 
guests were injured. Finally, in July last year, 
when the family were sitting in the room, the plaster 
fell down again, and ‘struck the wife on the head, 
and infiicted on her injuries. On that the plaintiff 
brought an action, and put his case on three grounds 
—(1) breach of actual warranty that the ceiling 
was sound ; (2) wrongfully leaving the ceiling in an 
unsafe state; (5) on the enactment in the statute. 
The first two grounds, however, failed, and the case 
rested on the Act. It was urged on the part of the 
defendants that it was not sufficient to support the 
action ; but the County Court Judge thought other- 
wise, and left the case to the jury, who found for 
the plaintiffs, damages £50, tor which he gave 
judgment. This was an appeal by the defendants 
against that judgment. Mr. Clavell Salter, on their 
behalf, urged that the word ‘‘ condition’’ in the 
enactment did not give a right of action to the 
tenant, but only a defence against an action by the 
landlord, and, further, that it was confined to 
sanitary defects—bad drains and the like—a view, 
however, which the Court said would give no effect 
to the enactment, and no real relief to the tenants. 
Counsel on the other side was not called upon. 
Lord Coleridge said, in giving judgment, that it 
would be irrational to give to the word ‘ condi- 
tion’? the narrow construction contended for by 
the counsel for the landlord. The object was to 
secure that the dwellings of the working classes 
should be reasonably commodious. The Act said, 
in effect, that it must be taken that the tenant took 
the house on the terms that it should reasonably be 
fit for him to live in; and whether it was so or not 
was a question for the jury, to whom the County 
Court Judge left it, so he was right, and the verdict 
must stand. Mr. Justice Mathew concurred. 
Judgment upheld, and appeal dismissed. 


Wuat is A ‘‘ Contract UNDER SEAL’? ?— 
GUARDIANS OF DARTFORD UNION V. TRICKETT AND 
Sons.—Court of Appeal, June 30 (before the 
Master of the Rolls, Lord Justice Lindley, and Lord 
Justice Bowen).—In November, 1887, the plaintiffs 
advertised for tenders for the supply of Guernsey 
granite spalls, and the defendants sent in a tender. 
This tender was accepted, subject to a contract. 
The plaintiffs sent on a formal contract, and 
the defendants inserted the words ‘‘ weather and 
other circumstances permitting,’’ and signed the 
document, returning it to the plaintifis on Novem- 
ber 18, and saying that they would put the work in 
hand so as to have it completed in the specified 
time. On November 22 the clerk to the plaintiffs 
wrote to the defendants, stating that he had struck 
out the words ‘‘and other circumstances,’’ and 
adding that the defendants were right in putting the 
matter in hand. The defendants sent no answer to 
this letter, and on November 26 the plaintifis affixed 
their seal to the document. Delay occurred in 
delivering the granite, owing partly to the weather 
and partly to the absence of shipping at Guernsey, 
and the plaintiffs brought this action to recover 
damages for breach of the contract. The defence 
was that there was no contract under the seal of the 
plaintiffs to which the defendants assented, the 
defendants contending that the only contract to 
which they assented was a contract with the words 
“weather and other circumstances permitting,’’ 
which contract had never been sealed. The plaintiffs’ 
contention was that the defendants, under the cir- 
cumstances, must be taken to have assented to the 
contract with the words ‘‘ and other circumstances’’ 
struck out. Mr. Baron Pollock gave judgment for 
the plaintifis for £47 10s. agreed damages. The 
defendants appealed. The court now dismissed the 
appeal. The Master of the Rolls said that, assuming 
first that there must be a contract when the seal of 
the guardians was affixed, he had no doubt that 
the defendants in their own minds assented to 
the alteration made by the plaintiffs on Novem- 
ber 22. The subsequent correspondence might 
be looked at to see whether or not there 
had been an assent. That assent must be com- 
municated to the other party. If one party so 
behaved himself that the other party assumed, and . 
had a right to assume, that the first had assented, 
it was a true inference to draw that the first had 
assented, and the case was the same as if there had 
been an actual communication in words. From the 
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defendants’ conduct in not answering the latter of 
November 22 any jury would find an assent and a 
right in the plaintiffs to assume such assent. There 
was, therefore, a binding. contract when the 
plaintiffs affixed their seal on November 26. In the 
second place, speaking for himself, he could not 
agree with the contention that the seal of the 
guardians must be affixed to the document after it 
became a contract. If any ordinary person made 
an offer with his signature attached, in a case 
where signature was necessary to support the con- 
tract, and that offer was accepted by the other side, 
it was clear that the signature then became the 
signature to the contract. If a corporation, where 
its assent to a contract must be under its seal, made 
an offer under seal, and that offer was assented to, 
it would be unreasonable to say that the same rule 
should not apply as in the case of an ordinary 
individual, and that the acceptance of that offer 
was not binding on the corporation. Therefore, on 
both grounds, whether there was a binding contract 
on November 26 or subsequently, he was of opinion 
that the plaintiffs were entitled to judgment. Lord 
Justice Lindley concurred. All the facts showed 
that on November 26 the defendants had assented 
to the contract as altered by the plaintiffs, and the 
contract was then complete. With reference to the 
other proposition, that a corporation could not make 
an offer under seal for acceptance so as to be bound 
by it when accepted, that was to him an entirely 
novel and astounding proposition, to which he could 
not assent. Lord Justice Bowen said that it was 
clear to him, from the correspondence and conduct 
of the defendants, that the defendants assented to 
the alterations made by the plaintiffs on November 
22. It was also clear that the plaintiffs thought 
the defendants had assented. Assent of the mind 
was not sufficient unless that assent was communi- 
cated to the other party. Communication need not 
be in writing or in words. Conduct might amount 
to a communication. The circumstances here 
showed that the plaintiffs thought, and had a right 
from the defendants’ conduct to think, that the 
defendants had assented. ‘The plaintiffs were right 
in so assuming. The ground upon which he rested 
his judgment was that there was a complete con- 
tract on November 26, when the plaintiffs’ seal was 
affixed. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION Brrt.—In the House 
of Commons on Tuesday night, Mr. Wilson Noble, 
member for Hastings, and Mr. George W. Hastings, 
member for Hast Worcestershire, obtained leave to 
introduce the Architects’ Registration Bill, and it 
was read a first time. The measure was backed by 
the Right Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, K.C.B. (South 
Leeds) ; Major-General W. T. Goldsworthy (Ham- 
mersmith), and Mr. Justin Macarthy (Londonderry), 
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St. Paul’s Church, Truro, was reopened on 
Friday, after enlargement by the erection of a new 
nave and north aisle, and the erection of an organ, 
by Messrs. Hele and Co., of Plymouth. The new 
nave is seated with pitch-pine benches set on 
Nightingale’s yellow deal blocks, with concrete 
foundations. Mr. John D. Sedding, of London, 
was the architect ; Mr. John Farley, of Truro, the 
builder; and Mr. Thomas Polkinghorne the clerk 
of works. The outlay has been about £1,900. 


Memorial stones of Methodist New Connexion 
school-church at Cheslyn Hay, near Cannock, were 
laid last week. The building is Italian in style, 
and the materials employed are brick, with Penk- 
ridge stone dressings. Mr. W. Wood, of Longton, 
Staffs, was the architect, and Mr. S. Wootton, of 
aa the contractor. The cost will be about 

700. 


The Worcestershire County Council have appointed 
Mr. G. Fennel, at present assistant surveyor to the 
Bromsyard highway board, as third assistant 
county road surveyor. The salary of the appoint- 
ment, for which 20 candidates offered themselves, is 
£150 per annum, with the stipulation that no 
. pension or superannuation shall be payable. 


An interesting memorial to the Rey. C. H. Ford, 


who was for thirty years vicar of St. Peter’s,. 


Bishopton, has just been unveiled. It consists of 
a reredos of Caen stone. The main portion is 
divided into three bays by triple pilasters in red 
Devon and Irish green marble, having carved pedi- 
ments and floral capitals. The arches are tre- 
foliated, the super arches being pointed and orna- 
mented with crockets and gablets. In the centre 
bay is an alabaster cross, while the other bays have 
the sacred monograms entwined within quatrefoils. 
The structure includes wings, which are divided 
‘into three architraves by red Devonshire marble 
pilasters, above which there is a border of foliage. 
The work was executed by Jones and Willis, of 
Birmingham and London. 


' A parish room to accommodate 360 is in course of 
erection at Maesteg, diocese of Llandaff, from the 
designs of Messrs. Halliday and Anderson, of 
Cardiff. 
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Tr the current report be accurate that a com- 
mittee of the London County Council have 
recommended the appointment of Mr. Joseph 
Gordon, M.Inst.C.E., borough engineer and sur- 
veyor to the Leicester Corporation, as engineer 
to the County Council, both that body and Mr. 
Gordon are to be heartily congratulated. Mr. 
Gordon, although only fifty-two years of age, 
has already had a long and distinguished career 
as an engineer, and has had a wide range of 
experience, which will fit him for the onerous 
duties which it is believed he will be called on to 
discharge in the Metropolis. Articled to the 
borough surveyor of Carlisle, he took part in the 
execution of the sewerage of that city, under 
Mr. (now Sir) Robert Rawlinson, and after some 
experience at Tynemouth, was appointed, in 
1858, by Mr. Rawlinson, resident engineer of the 
sewage works at West Ham. From 1860 to 1866 
Mr. Gordon was city surveyor of Carlisle, re- 
signing that appointment to become acting 
engineer for the sewerage of Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine—a post which, seven years later, he 
exchanged for that of consulting engineer, a step 
which gave him greater freedom to practise. 
During the twenty years ending 1880 Mr. 
Gordon carried out, in whole or in part, 
sewerage schemes for Munich (population 
230,000), Stuttgardt, Nuremberg, and many 
smaller towns in Germany and Austria, and 
drainage and waterworks in Dusseldorf, Linz, 
&e. In 1880, having refused the position of 
engineer of Bucharest, owing to the conditions of 
residence attached to the offer, Mr. Gordon re- 
turned to England, and in November of that 
year was appointed borough surveyor of 
Leicester. Since taking up that appointment, 
he has nearly completed, as engineer-in-chief, 
the works in progress for the prevention of 
flooding in low-lying districts, at a cost of 
£260,000, and has prepared a scheme, now in 
course of execution, for re-sewering the town, 
at an ultimate cost of a quarter of a million, 
this embodying the laying out of the sewage- 
farm of 1,375 acres—the largest in England, and 
only exceeded by those of Berlin and Paris. In 
1887-88 he served as President of the Association 
of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers and Sur- 
veyors—a body in which he has, from its forma- 
tion, taken an active interest. Mr. Gordon’s 
present salary at Leicester is £1,000 per annum ; 
that offered by the London County Council is 
£1,500. 


Tue Marquis of Bute has granted the use of 
the Drill-hall at Cardiff for the Eleventh Annual 
Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition to be held during 
the Church Congress. The leading church and 
school furnishers throughout the country have 
already signified their intention of exhibiting, 
and as Cardiff is a rising town, offering many 
new fields to exhibitors, it is expected that the 
trade department of the exhibition will be larger 
than ever, while the greatest pains are being 
taken to secure a large and interesting loan 
collection, to which all churchmen are invited to 
contribute. The exhibits will embrace every 
object used in the building and adornment of 
churches—goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work, 
ancient and modern and ecclesiastical metalwork 
in. general, tapestry, embroidery, wood and ivory 
carving, church furniture, paintings, drawings, 
architectural designs, &c. The offices of the 
exhibition have been removed to new and larger 
premises, Maltravers House, 17 and 18, Arundel- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Exrraorpinary prices were realised at the sale 
of M. Secretan’s pictures on. Monday and Tuesday. 
The works were chiefly reproductions of the Old 
Dutch Masters and of French artists of the period 
between 1830 and 1860. Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus’’ 
was secured for the French Government by M. 
Proust for £22,125, after spirited competition 
with two American dealers, one of whom, it was 
said, represented the U.S. Government, who 
wished to acquire the work for Washington. 
The other pictures, as a rule, fetched more than 
they had cost M. Secretan, with one glaring ex- 
ception—Forting’s ‘‘ Fantasia Arabe,’’ the price 
of which fell from £3,200 to £980. The chief 
purchasers were lrenchmen, Americans, and 
Belgians, not a single important picture being 
knocked down to an English bidder. 


Mr. Watrer pre Grey Biren, F.S.A., of the 
British Museum, has just published in autotype 


facsimile the Anglo-Saxon Charter of King 
Edward the Confessor to the Abbey of St. Mary, 
at Coventry, founded by Leofric Harl of Mercia 
in 1043, for the reception of an abbot and twenty- 
four monks of the Order of St. Benedict, found 
by him some two years since. By the discovery 
Mr. Birch was able to add another evidence of 
the ancient English tongue to his work ‘‘ Cartr- 
iarium Saxonicum,’’ or collection of charters 
relating to the Anglo-Saxon period. The docu- 
ment was purchased for the trustees of the 
British Museum, and is now to be seen in the 
collections there in capital preservation. It is. 
upon a single sheet of parchment, 9}in. high by 
64in. wide, in twenty-three lines of very neat 
caligraphy, the ink used being of a dark yellowish 
tint, whilst the precise and sharp upright-shaped — 
Anglo-Saxon characters testify to the capability 
and care of the scribe. 


Te second examination held by the Company 
of Carpenters took place on the 24th, 25th, 26th, 
and 27th ult. The following are the successful 
candidates. First-class certificate:—C. W. D. 
Boxall,‘ gold medal; H. Kent, silver medal; 
A. Whittier, bronze medal; G. Evans, A. D. 
Johnson, J. D. McNaire, G. W. Chilvers, A. G. - 
Morrice, C. T. Aston. Second-class certificate :— 
W. Benn and J. Hunt. 
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CHIPS. 


Messrs. Bailey Denton, Son, and North have been 
instructed to prepare a scheme of sewage disposal 
for the Berkshire County Lunatic Asylum at Mouls- 
ford. 


Mr. G. L. Till, son of the city surveyor of Bir- 
mingham, has invented and registered a sandbox 
for use on tramways. Its immediate application, 
however, is proposed for the cable-tram lines in 
that city. The box is fixed underneath the roof 
steps of the car, close by the side of the driver, who, 
by pressing a lever with his foot, opens a valve in- 
side, and thus allows the sand to flow down two 
pipes fixed directly over the metals. 


An inquiry was held at Newtown, Mont., on the 
26th ult., before Mr. 8. J. Smith, an inspector from 
the Local Government Board, with reference to an 
application from the Newtown Local Board for 
sanction to borrow £2,000 for paving the principal 
streets of the town. It was explained that the plans. 
had been prepared by Mr. Dudley, C.H., and would 
be carried out under the direction of Mr. J. Owen, 
surveyor to the board. 


The erection of a new Roman Catholic church has 
just been commenced on the Rose and Crown 
Estate at Watford. Messrs. Turner and Oo., of 
Watford, are the builders. 


The township commissioners of Bilston have 
applied to the Local Government Board for per- 
mission to borrow £2,000 for works of water supply, 
and have consulted Mr. Baldwin Latham, of 
London, as their engineer. 


On Saturday the foundation stones of a new 
church school at Parkfield, Middleton, Manchester, 
were laid. The school will be erected from designs. 
prepared by Mr. A. Banks, of Oldham. ‘The plans 
show a large room 65ft. by 30ft., and two classrooms 
23ft. by 18ft. each. The cost will be £1,800. 


New offices are being built for the Wakefield - 
Gas Company at a cost of £2,000, and last week the 
foundation-stone was laid with some ceremony. 
Messrs. Flower Brothers wére the contractors for 
the brick and stone work, and the tender of Mr. 
Charles Squires, also of Wakefield, has been accepted. 
for joinery and carpentry work. 


The foundation-stone of the Sidney memorial 
fountain at Stafford was laid on Thursday, the 27th 
ult. The fountain is being built of Hopton Wood 
stone. The contractors are Mr. H. J. Benton and 
Mr. T. Herbert. 


On Thursday the foundation-stones of a new 
Wesleyan Sunday-school at Bucknall, near Hanley, 
were laid. Mr. J. Leonard is the builder, and the 
architect is Mr. Elijah Jones, of Hanley. 


The Baptist Church, South Lambeth-road, wa: 
opened last Sunday, having been closed for repairs 
and decorations. The whole of the windows have 
been filled with leaded lights of various geometrical 
designs, which has been entrusted to Messrs. Jones 
and Firmin, 120, Blackfriars-road, S.E. 


The town council of Crewe have decided to con- 
sult Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.l., on the disposal of 
the sewage of the borough, the cost of his report 
not to exceed one hundred guineas. 


St. John’s Church, Longton, built 125 years 
since, was reopened on Sunday week after the con- 
struction of a ritual chancel, and improvements to 
the seats and roof. Mr. C. Lynam, of Stoke-on- 
Trent, was the architect, and Messrs. Tomlinson 
and Betteley were the contractors. 
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WORK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


HE hard-worked architect needs a 
holiday that shall at least not put him 
in mind of his daily round of labour. To 
some professional men the thought of going 
sketching and measuring old buildings is 
distasteful : they want to divest their minds 
entirely of architecture and its surround- 
ings; to fling away for a short time at least 
all that pertains to buildings and measure- 
ments, and to enter into a new sphere of 
thought and feeling that shall make them 
forget their offices. Business men find this 
hard to do: habit has become second nature 
to them, and with many the change of scene 
is only endurable for a brief period ; after 
which they begin to hanker after their office 
life and professional duties. They like to 
see new buildings and talk of architecture 
and business. And this speedy return to old 
habits of mind and body is only consonant 
with what we know of human nature, and 
the tendency of the mind to revert to sub- 
jects which haye exercised it so long, and 
which haye a fascination for it. The re- 
laxation gives a keener appetite for work, 
thought becomes stimulated, and the taxed 
brain is quickly on the look-out for new 
problems. It is a pity, perhaps, such minds 
cannot completely forget their work for a 
few weeks in their tour abroad or their stay 
in some Alpine region. 

There is another class who feel the 
greatest enjoyment in combining art and 
relaxation, pleasure with business. To the 
true artist seeing is a continual feast: it is 
not like trade or commercial work, which 
wearies. The young architect or student 
goes away with a feeling of unmingled 
pleasure in the thought of exchanging for 
the nonce office routine for a ramble into a 
rich architectural district where he can 
examine and sketch and bring home a fund 
of information. He has not yet felt the 
absorbing cares of a large lucrative prac- 
tice, or any of those little worries 
arisiag out of public business which 
banish art and sympathy with nature. 
So far he is fortunate in the enjoy- 
ment of his aspirations. To those, then, 
who go for profit or to unite business with 
pleasure, a few suggestions occur to us. The 
practitioner absorbed in public or private 
work, the architect or engineer who holds 
one or more appointments as surveyor to 
corporations, local boards, or improvement 
commissioners, may derive much useful in- 
formation by a short stay in a new country 
or district. We cannot help noticing the 
local prejudices entertained by suryeyors 
who have not been far afield: how they use 
methods and adopt practices that haye only 
local predilection in their fayour. Of course, 
this ‘‘localism” of practice and custom is 
less than it was: the Local Government 
Board’s rules and by-laws, and the annual 
conferences of engineers and surveyors, espe- 
cially the discussions at the meetings of the 
Association of Municipal and Sanitary En- 
aa and Surveyors, haye done much to 

se general information and to disabuse 

the mind of narrow local prejudices. Take, 
for example, that much-controverted subject 
sewage disposal, or utilisation of refuse. 
How much can be learned by personally 
inspecting the treatment as carried out by 
other towns similarly situated, and obtaining 
particulars of the working and results of 
rocesses. The published statistics which 

d their way into the hands of the suryeyor 
are generally from interested persons, reports 


Elevations and perspectives we have had in 
abundance; but the plans of great buildings 
are few. Here there are ample opportunities 
for examination and careful data, and those 
who have leisure may well devote their time 
to the filling up of this important branch of 
architectural study. Carefully-drawn plans 
of our churches and civic buildings are re- 
quired. As the interiors of buildings are 
often inaccessible, they have been passed 
over by the general artist, and this is the 
case more especially with domestic structures, 
whose owners are not always willing to 
throw open their doors. We make the sug- 
gestion, however, in the hope that some of 
the visitors to provincial districts may find 
the time and opportunity to contribute some- 
thing towards the supply of a branch of 
architectural data that is at present very 
imperfect, and which those who have written 
and discoursed on architecture have not 
always been able to furnish. Architectural 
data to be of value should be precise. The 
plan of a building giving the leading 
measurements becomes at once a means of 
testing the accuracy of elevations and per- 
spectives ; but it gives details which the most 
elaborate view cannot supply. In studying 
interiors, which are, after all, the kernel and 
aim of the design, we require the plan to give 
us an idea of the proportions, the staircase 
and hall arrangement, as for the architect it 
unfolds the motive and intention of the 
whole design. Again, a plan of a structure 
and the details of a part furnish the student 
with all he needs to know, and is the most 
accurate description of a building he can 
possess. In these directions the architectural 
student has more than one way of occupying 
his time, should he desire to ayail himself of 
opportunities within his reach, 


printed and circulated by the companies ; 
but it is not easy to obtain the real facts and 
results without inquiry made personally. 
The materials used, the construction, the 
plan and design, the fittings and apparatus 
can only be learned in an hour’s inspection 
and inquiry. A few spare hours of the time 
usually spent without result in visiting other 
localities, may be profitably devoted to the 
subject of the working of the by-laws re- 
lating to building, especially tenements. How 
much area is allowed in the rear of houses, 
how much frontage space, the construction 
of party-walls, rules as to walls, and so 
forth, are questions that can be learned best 
by yisits to the towns themselves, so that 
the clearest evidence may be obtained of the 
effects and operations of the statutes. Other 
important matters that can only be learned 
by inspection and examination are road- 
construction and maintenance, the laying- 
down of pavements, sewerage, dust disposal, 
and other items of municipal administration. 

In the larger fields of architectural hthology 
and construction much can be gleaned. We 
have repeated questions being put respecting 
local modes of wall building, the effect of 
certain building stones, the economical 
means of working the same, their durability 
and colour. ‘Those who have never made 
their acquaintance with the building stones 
of Derbyshire or Yorkshire, for example, 
as seen in actual buildings, can have but a 
faint idea of the proper employment or dis- 
tribution of the coloured sandstones—red, 
and brown, and grey—the mode of working 
adopted in the locality. Masonry and archi- 
tectural stonework cannot, in fact, be learned 
properly without a sojourn in stone districts, 
like Yorkshire, where the great towns afford 
examples of working the Carboniferous series 
of sandstones of the millstone grit and coal 
measures. Scotland affords a fine ground 
for the study of architectural masonry, and 
the buildings of Glasgow and Edinburgh are 
as necessary to be known as the brick districts 
of the South and East. The architect can 
only become acquainted properly with style. 
by studying in both stone and brick districts, 
by which means he can see the yariations 
and different types of construction and orna- 
mental detail produced in both. It is, for 
example, quite impossible to study Gothic 
by seeing brick buildings, however good they 
may be; and it is even more true that 
Classic architecture cannot be learned in 
the brick districts. For practical building 
purposes the student has need of a deeper 
acquaintance with stones. Geological for 
mations, texture, stratification, chemical 
composition, and colour ought to be studied 
apart from textbooks. The study in itself 
is as extensive as it isabsorbing and interest- 
ing. But we have said enough to suggest 
the topic as one of interest and inquiry to 
the intelligent holiday maker. 

The tourist who devotes his time to 
sketching and measuring has a yearly de- 
creasing field open to him. What with 
photography and the means for reproducing 
the photographic impression on paper, and 
the works already published illustrating our 
great churches, abbeys, and domestic edifices, 
there is little that has not been ransacked. 
Yet eyen he can do much in the remoter 
parts of the country, and if he has any in- 
clination to put his acquired information into 
print, he has facilities. It is extraordinary 
how little has been done in some directions 
of architectural information and illustration. 
Very few have yet undertaken to describe and 
illustrate buildings used for special but 
prosaic purposes, because they are less 
attractive than a sojourn among our ancient 
churches and mansions; but they may 
have an interest for many. Say, for 
example, notes and illustrations of ‘our 
great manufactories, our provincial colleges, 
schools, and museums, academic and techni- 
cal. The paucity of illustrations of plans 
and interiors must haye been noticed by all. 


ee 


LEVELLING.—XIY. 
BUILDING SITES. 


if Ne process of levelling we have dis- 
cussed in our last papers, by contouring, 
is very useful when large tracts of hilly 
ground have to be levelled. In preparing 
sections of building land the surveyor may 
have recourse to simpler methods of level- 
ling. Let us imagine a large estate, sections 
of which are required. The surface has a 
considerable slope to one side, or a dip to one 
corner, and the road along one boundary of 
it is consequently higher at one end than the 
other. The architect and builder must deter- 
mine the amount of excavation required for 
arow of houses, how much soil has to be 
removed for the cellars at each plot, and the 
digging required for drainage and filling-in. 
For these purposes it is necessary to take a 
series of levels along both of the longer sides 
ofthe ground, and two or more cross-sections. 
We have shown a method of taking the levels 
by fixing the instrument at one or two con- 
venient spots, and placing the staff at certain 
points along the boundaries and entering the 
results as back- and fore-sights and inter- 
mediate levels. Another plan we shall now 
refer to, which is rather an easier mode of 
operation. Levels are taken along each 
boundary and marked on the plan, in 
addition to any particular levels necessary in 
the centre of the ground to indicate any 
sudden rise or hollow. These levels are 
reduced to a datum. The bottom of any 
ditch or pond is taken; also any point on 
the surface that may be necessary to be 
fixed. Beginning at a bench-mark, or some 
fixed:point in the boundary, or at one corner 
of the ground, the staff is carried from point 
to point wherever the surface changes, and 
if any hedges be crossed bench-marks are 
fixed on each side for the purpose of 
reference. The levelling is carried on in this 
way till the initial B.M. is arrived at. A 
plan marked with such levels in circles 
denoting the positions, these being deter- 
mined by ‘a few dimensions, will enable the 
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surveyor to prepare the necessary sections in 
almost any direction he pleases. The levels 
are proved by the coincidence of the closing 
‘datum. levels at the initial B.M. 
If we imagine the points of site thus deter- 
mined to be the prominent elevations and 
depressions, and lines connecting any two of 
-them a gradient, it would be easy to draw a 
-contour section in any direction. The points 
-thus selected must be carefully fixed on the 
“plan by measurement. For this purpose 
stakes should be driven level with the ground 
at each point, and the staff placed on each. 
Our plan (Fig. 31) will exemplify the process. 
‘The several leyels marked are taken from a 
given datum plane, the dotted lines showing 
‘imaginary contours. These are not necessary, 
however. Beginning at one corner of the 
side next road, fix a bench-mark, say, at 
the level 10:00, and then proceed to take 
the readings along the boundaries 11°3, 14:0, 
14:27, 14°50, 13°20, 12°60, 11°30, 9°70. From 
these readings it will be noticed that there 
is a fall of 4ft. along the crooked side of field 
from the first B.M. to the corner, and a 
fall of 0°50 along the side parallel to road, 
the lowest corner being that marked 14°50. 
The greatest rise is 8°30, which marks a pro- 
minence on the ground, the other levels on 
each side indicating that it forms a kind of 
ridge, as shown by the dotted contour. It 
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will be seen that five points in the centre of 
the site are levelled, the lowest of these being 
13:20, the highest 8°30. Drawing a line 
between any two of these points, as between 
8:30 and 13°20, there will be an assumed 
gradient line, the fall being 4°90; from 13:20 
to the corner 14:00, the difference of level is 
0:80. Thus a section taken through the 
three points 8°30, 13°20, and 14:0 would show 
two lines of gradients, a steep incline and 
one of less inclination. Also a section 
through the line indicated on plan by ab 
will give first a rise of 0°90, then a fall of 
3:00 ; from this to the next level a fall of 1:90, 
and next a falling gradient of 0°80. Another 
section can be taken at cd, and indeed it 
would be possible to make a section in any 
direction haying the horizontal measure- 
ments and the lines of gradients from point 
to point. The first bench-mark may be fixed 
at a certain level above datum, say 10ft., and 
from this level the heights of the floors can 
be determined. The student will see how 
easily this mode of determining levels can 
be adopted for plots of limited area, saying 
the ordinary leyel-book, and enabling the 
architect or surveyor to plot any section of 
the ground he desires. The datum leyel is 
assumed to be a plane below the lowest level 
of the ground, the differences of level being 
added to or deducted from it. 
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CEMETERY CHAPELS. 
Brus (continued). 
CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


of English growth. 
Sqs. ft. in. - 
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0 Run. Mitred 


0 Run. Labour rebate 


Sup. Centring to segmental arch......... 
» Do. to Gothie pointed flat arc 

with splayed soffit 

» Do. toflat pointed stone arch with 

moulded soffit 

Do. to Gothie pointed stone arch 

Turnine piece for flat arch 43in. 


5, Do. in ground joists and sleepers 
5, Do. framed 5 
Do. do. in roof trusses, including 
hoisting 
Sup. Labour planing on fir 
», gin. by 3in. sawn battening spaced 
for countess slates 

5,  3in. do. lier board 
», lin. do. boarding for Slates ......en0 
lin. do. close-jointed do. for lead 
», lin. do. do. and fittings....... Suess 
5, lin. do. gutter-board and bearers 
5,  1n. do. boarding for slates 
,, Inodorous roofing felt, and allow 
for laps and waste 

» liin. yellow batten wrought, 
ploughs and tongued floor, 


2) 


aid straight joint with splayed 
headin 
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Sup. 2in. wrought framed ledged an 
braced doors, filled in with 
liin. wrought, V-jointed both 
sides, tongued boarding in 33in. 
widths j 

5 Q2kin. wrought and framed folding 
doors, filled in as last, Gothic 
pointed head measured square... 

»  2in. moulded and chamfere: fram- 
ing, with coe for, and in- 
cluding mullion and transom 
Gothic pointed head and cusped 
igre .cuuereued - vil LGisend poe 

3)  2in. framing, ing into gableti 
with three openings, trefoil 
heads, with chamfered edges 
measured square .......+5 selsneees es 

», jin. wrot. one side and V-jointed 
diagonal boarding fitted between 
purlins, including all cutting 
and waste ..... is havea amauta oven enes 


», Labour chamfer “ : 
», Labour sawn splay on {in. dia- 

gonal boardin : 
», Labour do. on lin. boarding 
», Labour do. on 4in. fir. : 
», Labour, raking, cutting on 1}in. 

floor 
», Raking, cutting, and waste on 

Bin, DOALGING.........ccseeeesevsesvoene 
gy Do. do. OM Li dO. ciceeeccseceseseseeee 
9» Do. do. on Ifin. AOOT.........see eee 
» Tilting fillet 
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0 Run. Chamfered fillet as architraye and 
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mitres 
Do. circular : : : 
lin. wrought one side fascia, 5in. 


wide 
1ft. by : 
skirting, with procnds and backings 
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form cornice 
2in. rounded roll for lead ..............466 
No. 4. Mitres to do. 
Qin. birdsmouthed do. .....ccceeeeeeeeeeees 
No. 8. Mitres to ‘GO. tire sscraeeceienssssns 
No. 24. Stopped ends........c:..eceeserenere 
32in. by 2in. wrought door stop......... 
Do. circular 
4in. by 3}in. fir, wrought framed and 
stop-chamfered frame......... ey ae 
Bin. by 4m. GO. dO. i...s.s.s-escereceneesseees 
Do. circular, including all headin; 
JOINS. <.. sae dsasuvonsaveesarcumereaMesranesearyet= 
4in. by 4in. cut and rounded roll, 
birdsmouthed. 
No. 4. Stopped ends todo. .... 
Moulding out of 2in. by 2in.. 
No. 8. Mitres to do. 
Do. out of 3in. by 2in. . 
No. 16. Mitres to do..... 
Do. out of 4in. by 2in., planted o 
No. 12. Mitres to do oie 
No. 4. Stopped ends 
Moulding out of 5in. by 2in 
o. 16 mitres to do. . 
. out of 5in. by 3in 
. 8. Mitres to do. . 
. out of 6 by 3 
4in. by 3in. moulding as corni aw 
No. 10. Mitres to do. .......... Ss 
No. 4. Stopped ends do. ..........0:0000 : 
Moulding out of 4in. by 4in., framed 
in. short lengths tcc scsncoteosssneeeess 
D>. out of 6in. by 4in. framed both 
edges with cusped soffit ............. or 
Do. out of 9in. by 4in., fixed on......... 
INO! 48). Mitres:to°do. .03.., cscecssecsscsses 
Do. out of 9in. by 6in. as cornice...... 
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No. 1. Dozen deal joint bricks and building £ s. d. 
in 

No. 8. 2in. deal cross rebated drips an 
risers 


IRONMONGERY, SCREWS, AND FIXING. 


No. 2. Pairs 4in. wrought iron butts. . 
No.6. | ;,, din. d 
No. 2. ,, ornamental strap hinges, p.c. 
DOA DOT ARE eet scenic seecr tt sosectcccudeas 
NOs 4009755) (d0.\d0.p,c, 408. dO... /..sc0ccese-cs 
No. 2. 9in. square iron bolts 
UN Ae LEER Ee ree aiid lne Sop nice vis acn'sdneacages 
No. 4. Sin. oak bound stock locks, with orna- 
mental bands and escutcheon................60.. 
No. 4. Iron dowels and mortises in fir and 
York stone 


ST ee 
65 0 Sup. Galvanised iron wire panel and fixing 
in wood framing as bird stopping...... 


SMITH.—CAST IRON AND FIXING. 


161 0 Run. din. by 33in. rectangular rainwater 
ipe, with collars cast on, fixed with red 
ead, watertight jOINts <........scccccciessserocesees 

No. 6. Extra to swan-neck bends in do 
No. 10. Do. do. plinth 
No. 10. Do. do. shoes 
UNGr As ML OUIGOO MORIN... rtuccavisesccsessesearscsce 
123 0 Run. 6in. by 4in. moulded eaves gutter, with 
red lead joints, and fixing with 
proper brackets,” &C........s0..ccsseceocsees 

PA GeP Lr MLULORTIECOS Sorsnsicccenscrcececcceriecesecetes 
No. 18. Stopped ends do. .............. 
PUG rm IRLGUS Oe eget oe cles vases bcacvccsercaces ce 
No. 2. Ornamental gratings, 3ft. 6in. by 2ft., 
Cie Vol jc Boarlic¥-74 yma (00) Gil ey ee 
No. 2. Register stoves to openings 1ft. 9in. 
WAGG MUS CGr Beer siete. oso 2 eetovcacvccssceocnteste 
Provide the sum of £25 for two patent stoves 
of approved manufacture, and allow for 
profit, carriage, and fixing ..............ccc0cess08 


Cwt. qs. Ib. WROUGHT-IRON AND FIXING. 

1 0m chimney bars, with ends split, &c. 
and building in 

2 21 Inforged straps ... 

1 14In aah screw bolts 
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Ft. in. 
143 0 Run. Stay bar for lead lights and fixing 
No. 8. Coach screws, 6in. long .................. 
No. 1. Ornamental finial p.c. £5, with long 
rod and properly fixing to fléche 52ft. from 
SEUCVIEMEE SOV OU pire ree ete atric casas vescsiiisss. coasssocae 
No. 2. Wrought-iron hopper ventilators, 
p.c. 25s. each, and fixing in windows glazed 
with lead lights complete ................c000665 
Provide and hang a bell weighing 2cwt., to be 
purchased from Warner, of Clerkenwell, 
with iron stock and frame, and all neces- 
sary wood framing, with pipe and chain for 
upper part, and strong rope of the requisite 
length—about 30ft. 


_ PLASTERER. 

. Twice colour on stucco ..........006.. 
»» Render float and set finished rough 
stucco 


Se Ce vecerenecassevevessccceeeses 


No. 12 mitres to do........... C 
2 stopped ends do. 


Ft. in. PORTLAND CEMENT. 
14 0 Run. Angle and arris 
220 0 “55 


mS 0 4, 


Teen ene eee eee ereeeeeeeeeteessnes 


No. 3. Mitres to do. 
INOo..12; Apex !dodos/ 2a) 
No. 24. Stopped ends.............. 
No.4. Moulded do. do. 
Moulding Sin. girth .............. 
Oe OIGUlARe |. cércccen sdocenceescn cy 
No. 4. Mitres ..d...00 
INO ohare ADEA CON crates vevess Pacetrorscctase eee 
No. 4, Mitred and returned stopped 


GRUNT. Set os tdccdtiesocst cakes 

221 0 =, Moulding Qin. girt and colour.. 
IN Op LSemNENNOS LOGO sess deodncksosaptdavesaesandenee 
INA MD UOWPCC ONO ser .a: 0 ended wockwecnsneevereets 
No. 2. Mitred and returned do. do. ............ 


Cwts. qrs. lb. PLUMBER. 
61 0 21 Milled lead and labour in gutters, 
; AR DATIMSS OCs; er pieti nen sssasssteresecesseesspese 
Ft. in. 


5 0 Run. Labour cutting and shaping 61b. lead to 
PR MOUGe ENIAC ov, sree dbibieoaude encye 

ee O® yan CLOSE COPPER MAING As Avcisecevesveecsanes 
No, 8. Extra to drips in gutters 


No. 6. Labour dressing 6lb. lead through hole £s. d. 
10in. long and 2in. diameter................6ccc.00 

No. 8. Mitred intersections of lead roll ......... 

No. 16. Stopped end to rolls on splay............ 

No. 88. Soldered dots and screws 

No. 8. Extra labour and solder to cesspools... 

No. 8. Pieces of 3in. lead socket pipe with 
one end soldered to lead cesspool (about 2ft. 
CIN LON GE) Race ctraccok seo ukeotdtanctisucaleetecssPastasuss 


Ft. in. GLAZIER. 

210 O Sup. Lead lights and glaging p.c. 2s. 6d. per 
POOE SUP s 1 SOMO. ce ets stpanes ota ane 

154 O Run. Circular cutting and risk on lead lights 
Leave glass clean“and perfect............ 


Yds. ft. in. PAINTER. 


825 O Run. Four oils on bar, strap, &e. ......... 

161 0 ,, Do. rainwater pipe 

123 0 ,, Do. eaves gutter in and out 

No. 1. Do. on ornamental finial.............., 

No. 2. Do. on hopper ventilators both 

BIGGS: coornccsanatacseran tt mevctencatoaianerensaseatieeces 

126. O O Sup. Four oils in cement on plaster ... 

221 0 Run. Do. on do. moulding Qin. girth ... 

25 O O Sup. Size, stain, and twice varnish .... . 
42 0 Run. Do. framed one side ear 

Ale OP acre OMSK EE GIN Orca cap cccdecsiee cree 

0 O Sup. Stain, and one coat of boiled oil 
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WORKING CLASSES’ DWELLINGS ACT 
SaTiueue OBLIGATION OF LAND- 


HE case heard in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench before Lord Coleridge and Mr. 
Justice Mathew, arising out of the 12th section 
of the Working Classes’ Dwellings Act, 1885, is 
of interest to landlords and tenants of a large 
class of dwellings. In the section of the Act, it 
enacts that in any contract for letting for habita- 
tion a house or part of a house, ‘‘there shall be 
implied a condition that the house is in all 
respects reasonably fit for human habitation.” 
We reported the particulars of the case referred 
to in our last issue. The defendants, who are 
builders, have erected a number of dwellings, 
and let to plaintiffs three rooms in a block in Ber- 
mondsey in 1887. There were falls of ceilings on 
three separate occasions, on the two last of which 
persons were injured. An action was brought by 
the plaintiff to recover damages on these grounds 
—first, that there was a breach of warranty that 
the ceiling was sound; second, wrongfully leaving 
ceiling in an unsafe state; and third, on the 
enactment in the statute. After discussing the 
Act, the County Court Judge left the case to the 
jury, who found for the plaintiff, damages £50. 
The appeal against this judgment by defend- 
ants was grounded on the plea that the word 
*‘condition’’ in the enactment did not give a 
right of action by the tenants, only a defence 
against an action by the landlord, that the Act 
intended to apply to sanitary defects, as bad 
drains. To this the Court demurred, as it would 
give no relief to the tenants, and Lord Coleridge, 
in giving judgment, said it would be irrational to 
give to the word ‘‘condition’’ so narrow an 
interpretation as that urged by the landlord. 
Upon this ground he confirmed the verdict of the 
County Court Judge. This view was concurred 
in by Mr. Justice Mathew, and the appeal was 
dismissed. 

No other decision could have been fairly given. 
The implied condition that a house is to be in all 
respects reasonably fit for habitation, can only 
mean that the house ‘‘in all respects’ is to be 
fit for the purpose it is let for. If the ceilings 
are so badly constructed that they fall on the 
heads of the inmates, the house cannot be fit for 
habitation. It may be as well contended that if 
the walls are unsafe, and portions of them fall, 
or the roof allows the rain to come through, the 
house is fit to be inhabited. Such a view was 
never contemplated by the framers of this Act, 
as there would be no security if a landlord let 
a house or rooms in such an unsafe condition. 

The law of tenement houses, as regards the 
roof, imposes upon the landlord the duty of its 
repair, and this ruling is upheld in the case of 
‘“¢ Kruegar v. Ferrant ’’ (American reports), where 
it was laid down as a principle applicable to the 
roof and all other parts of a tenement house that, 
in the absence of express demise, the roof and all 
other parts must be considered as remaining in 
the landlord’s occupation and control. 

Letusimagine a house let outto varioustenants. 
Is the upper tenant under any obligation to afford 
shelter to those below him, and to do necessary 
repairs to the roof? Authorities differ. It is 
contended that, if such an obligation existed, it 
would be in opposition to the rule of other ease- 
ments that the person subject to the easement is 
under no obligation to keep it in a state of effi- 


ciency. Other arguments may be brought for- 
ward to prove that, if tenements are let to 
different persons, they do not thereby contract 
to keep the roof in repair. No right is conveyed 
to the tenants by this leasing of the floors to con- 
trol the roof, and therefore they cannot be re- 
garded as liable for its repairs. Where thereisa 
condition under statute that a house is to be rea- 
sonably fit for occupation, there can be no doubt 
whatever; the nice question of the obligation of 
tenants to keep in repair the portions leased to 
them, so as not to cause inconvenience or dis- 
comfort to those in upper or lower floors, does 
not arise. Under the Working Classes’ Dwell- 
ings Act promoters of dwellings agree to build 
commodious and convenient rooms for their 
tenants, and they are therefore legally bound to 
carry out their part of the agreement. We are, 
therefore, glad the Court has shown its authority, 
and that the law and right of the case have not 
been sacrificed to a technical quibble like that 
raised by the defendants. It would have been a 
dangerous precedent for future tenants of this 
class if the condition had been construed in the 
manner suggested ; worse than all, it would have 
been a tacit sanction for all sorts of evasions in 
building. 

The working classes under these salutary Acts 
are protected; but the middle-class tenant is 
left without any legal protection whatever, 
and is at the mercy of the ‘‘jerry’’ builder. If 
his ceilings fall on his head he has no redress, as 
it does not come under the duties of the district 
surveyor; if his roof lets in the rain he has no 
one to appeal to except the landlord, who will do 
nothing ; if the drains are laid badly he has to 
endure the consequences whenever there is a 
storm. In short, he has no means of redress, 
except an action at law, which would be a doubt- 
ful and expensive mode of obtaining justice. 
The tenants of dwellings under the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Acts have something at least to fall 
back upon if they find the house is unfit for 
human habitation. It is time all who take 
houses should be guaranteed against structural 
and sanitary defects, and it is only legislative 
machinery that can help them. 
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BURGOS AND TOLEDO. 
| WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 


ERR VON ERNST WASMUTH, of the 
Markerafenstrasse, Berlin, the well-known 
architectural publisher, is now adding to the long 
series of valuable folios of photographs which have 
been issued in permanent ink from his establish- 
ment during the past few years, by publishing a 
beautiful work illustrating the architecture of 
Spain and Portugal,* from photographs specially 
taken for the book under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Constantine Uhde, of Brunswick. The 
first part is now before us, and by special per- 
mission we are enabled to present our readers 
with two phototint reproductions, somewhat 
reduced in seale, as specimens of the plates under 
notice. Naturally some of the exquisite tone and 
clearness in the details of the original prints are 
lost in the second process ; but the photolitho- 
eraphs show sufficiently well for the present 
purpose how admirably the subjects and points of 
view have been chosen. The plates in this first 
portfolio are both very varied and comprehensive 
in character, representing as they do Gothic, 
Moorish, and Renaissance work with equal care. 
Thus in following the order of the index we have 
a general view of the University or Colegio de 
San Ildefonso at Alcala de Henares, founded in 
1498 by Francis Ximenez de Cisneros, Archbishop 
of Toledo. The vast facade of this immense 
establishment is built entirely of marble on a grey 
eranite base, and measures about 100ft. long by 
60ft. high. The school thus rebuilt frora the 
designs of Pedro Gumiel, and finished under 
another architect, Rodrigo Gil Houtanon, became 
second only in importance to its rival at Sala- 
manca, and is reckoned as one of the earliest, 
as indeed it was among the most im- 
portant, undertakings of the first half of 
the 14th century. The detail of the front is rich 
and exuberant in the ornament of its design, 
eminently characteristic of the lawless freedom 
with which the Spaniards delighted to record 
their joy at the expulsion of the Moors, and 
affording a striking contrast to the severe man- 


* Baudenkmaeler in Spanien und Portugal. Heraus- 
egeben von Constantin Uhde, Professor an der Herzog~ 
ichen Technischen Hochschule in Braunschweig. Berlin : 

yon Ernst Wasmuth, Markgrafenstrasse 35. 
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nerism of earlier work. More marked still is 
the present forlorn condition of the place as 
compared with the days of its prosperity, when 
there were grouped round this Alma Mater no 
less than 11,000 students and 19 colleges. The 
buildings contain three Patios of different styles, 
and the student will find the structure amply 
represented in the great government publication, 
the ‘‘ Monumentos Arquitectonicos de Espana ’’ ; 
but the cost of this work necessarily places it 
beyond the reach of the majority. The Univer- 
sity was commenced about 1510, and finished 
about 1550 or a few years earlier. The archi- 
episcopal Palace of Alcala de Henares was 
founded upon the old Alcazar, and the new work, 
ascribed to Alonzo Berruguete and also to Alonzo 
de Covarrubias, is commonly described as Plater- 
esque, although the Patio of the Arzobispado 
clearly excites a far more forcible reminiscence 
of good Cinqus-cento work, and not unlikely was 
due to the skill of Domenico of Florence, who 
designed the marble monument of Cardinal 
Cisneros, the Wolsey of Spain, in the chapel 
built by Gil de Ontanon, which no visitor to the 
‘¢ Colegio’’ of Alcala should miss seeing. Herr 
Wasmuth gives us a photograph of the Moorish 
Council-chamber of the Palace, with its elabor- 
ately-decorated open-timbered roof (Plate 2). 
The west front of Burgos Cathedral furnishes the 
next sheet, showing admirably this well-known 
building, which is so fully described in Street’s 
“ Gothic Architecture of Spain,’? where a 
useful plan is given. The Convent and 
Church of Las Huelgas at Burgos is by far 
a less familiar subject, and thus we have chosen 
it for our present plate, which shows the porch 
at the end of the cloister flanking the north of 
the nave, and situated in the centre of the facade 
of the north transept of this notable church. 
The steeple, with its massive belfry stage, rises 
to the east of the portals, and beyond it again is 
an apsidal-ended chapel. Other four chapels 
occur on the east sides of the transepts, and a 
lantern crowns the crossing at the entrance to 
the choir, and is surmounted by a low conical 
spire, not seen in the accompanying view. When 
Street sketched the church, the transepts had 
high roofs, if we may trust his drawing (‘‘ Gothic 
Architecture in Spain,’’ plate 4, page 38). Santa 
Maria la Real de las Huelgas was founded by 
Alfonso VIII., son of D. Sancho el Deseado, at 
the instance, it is said, of Leonor, his Queen, 
daughter of Henry Il. of England. The dates 
given for the work are as follows :—The Monas- 
tery was commenced in a.p. 1180; inhabited on 
June Ist, a.pv. 1187 (‘‘ Maurique Anales Cister- 
ciences,’? IIT. 201); and in 1199 formally 
established as a house of Cistercians. The first 
Abbess ruled from a.p. 1187 to a.p. 1203, and 
the second—Dona Constanza, daughter of the 
founder—from A.D. 1203 to a.p. 1218; and from 
that time forward a large number of noble 
persons here took the veil, whilst kings were 
knighted, crowned, and buried before its altars. 
The place now is surrounded by a dreary, deso- 
late, and forlorn-looking Spanish village, though 
the convent is still ruled over by the Lady Abbess 
—no doubt with terribly shorn and shrunken 
revenues. The boundary walls shut in the con- 
vent on all sides, and the only public way into 
the great church is through the porch, which we 
illustrate to-day. No one is admitted within the 
cloister. The lantern over the central compart- 
ment of the transept is groined with an eight- 
sided vault. The choir has one bay of quadri- 
partite and one of sexpartite vaulting, and an apse. 
The transept chapels are all of them square on 
plan; but by the introduction of an arch across 
the angle (the space behind which is roofed with 
a small vault) the vault is brought to a half- 
octagon at the east end. ‘‘ Nothing can be more 
peculiar,’’ says Street, ‘than this description of 
early vaulting, and it is one which I believe 
originated in Anjou or Poitou, where numberless 
examples may be found, all more or less akin to 
this at Las Huelgas.’’? This may be due to the 
probability of some architect from Angevine 
being imtroduced by the influence of Leonor, 
Henry II.’s daughter, though, on the other 
hand, Street says he thinks the peculiarity of 
detail indicates that the architect was really a 
Spaniard, in which case he must haye been 
familiar with French and English buildings. The 
nave is groined with a quadripartite vault, but 
being screened off for the use of the nuns, it is 
impossible to exactly describe the building. There 
4s a good 15th-century organ with painted 
shutters over the nuns’ stalls worth naming. The 
west front is very English looking; but the 


Moorish battlements to the adjoining gateway 
and cloister wall add a character all its own. The 
detail of the church is very refined, and is broadly 


treated. The rose window in the transept porch, : 


with doubled traceries and shafts, set one behind 
the other with fine effect, the elaborate corbel 
tables and the doorway to the smaller porch— 
rich with chevron and dog-tooth—ought to be 
particularly noticed. To see the church, Street 
says you should rise with the lark, as the building 
is closed to visitors at ten in the morning. The 
Alhambra naturally supplies ample material for 
illustrations, and the next four plates are all from 
Granada. First, the Lions’ Court is capitally 
shown, followed by details of the Moorish orna- 
mentation, of which theinterior of this masterpiece 
furnishes such a wealth of diversity and richness. 
The Calatrava Church at Madrid is one of the 
most important in that thoroughly modern city ; 
but Seville Cathedral, which is next illustrated, 
makes a grand plate, and the great entrance to 
the Convent of St. Paul is equally interesting 
with the delicately treated scraffito ornament 
between the hood mould and the outer order of 
the archway. The tympanum is _ similarly 
treated. The ‘‘ Alcazar,’’ or ‘‘ Royal Residence,’’ 
is the principal monument of Moorish magni- 
ficence still left in Seville. It was commenced 
by Jalubi, the architect of Toledo, in 1181. We 
have in Herr Wasmuth’s work a beautiful print, 
giving one of the bays of the arcade to a large 
scale. ‘The Palace of San Telmo is very late and 
coarse in the style of the enrichments of its grand 
entrance, which are of the Rococo order, very 
much overdone, but typical of the style. Seven 
sheets are devoted to Toledo, including general 
views overlooking that fine and impressive city 
with the vast mass of its Alcazar dominating 
everything. The famous bridge of the Alcantara 
occupies one of the best plates in the book, and 
the beauty of the print cannot be overstated 
easily. At one end it is guarded by a gateway 
of the time of Charles V., and on the town side 
by one of semi- Moorish character. Above it, on 
entering the city, are seen the picturesque apses 
of the old church of Santiago and the tolerably 
perfect remains of the double enceinte of the city 
walls. The cathedral is nicely photographed, 
and we are furnished with an interior of the 
Synagogue Santa Maria la Blanca withits horse- 
shoe arches. The Hospital of the Holy Cross, 
which is generally accepted as the finest example 
of Plateresque (literally silversmith’s) architec- 
ture in Spain, is represented by a nice detail of 
the principal portal, which alone supplies a 
fund of suggestive work, well worthy of note, 
both as to what to avoid as well as imitate. 
The cortile of this Foundling Hospital of Toledo, 
like the rest of the interior, is more deserving of 
study, and here it is that Henrique de Egas has 
best shown his command over the style which he 
so ably made his own. The photograph of his 
gracefully-designed arcades, as here represented, 
is a most valuable print, which cannot fail to be 
useful as well as interesting, for it shows ‘‘one 
of the gems of the world,’’ as Ford calls the 
building, standing on a commanding site over- 
looking the ‘‘ glorious Tagus.’’ The Puerta del 
Sol, or Gate of the Sun, which forms the subject 
of our second illustration, is the most famous of 
the projecting towers built in the city walls on the 
north side of Toledo. It is the first of the series 
reached on entering the city, and may be 
described as in all respects a dignified and noble 
work of art. The variety of arches, one behind 
the other, which is seen here, was a very favourite 
device of the Moorish architects. Here there are 
four, two pointed and two round, but all horse- 
shoe in their outline. The intersecting arcades 
in brickwork over the arch, and the projecting 
turrets on a level with them, are extremely 
picturesque. The gateway is so placed that the 
sun at dawn is seen through the opening, rising 
over the town. The materials used are wrought 
stone, rough walling stones, and brick. The 
battlements are of a type which was repeated by 
the Christians in most parts of Spain, but was, 
no doubt, derived first of all from the Moors. 
Over the entrance the medallions illustrate the 
arms of the cathedral of Toledo, with the 
B.V. Mary appearing to San Ildefonso. ‘‘The 
situation of this gateway,’’? says Street, “is 
charming: with due regard to military require- 
ments it turns its side to the enemy, and is reached 
by a winding road, which bends round at a sharp 
angle just before reaching it. To the left a fine 
view is obtained over the Vega, watered and 
made green by the kind river, a view which gains 
immensely on one’s liking, compared, as it always 


is, with the dreary arid hills beyond, and with 
recollections of the weary waste over which so 
much of the travellers’ road to Toledo must needs 
be.”? The age of the Puerta del Sol is not known, 
but its date probably may be correctly attributed 
to the end of the 12th or beginning of the 13th 
century. Street compared it carefully with the 
Puerta de Visagra, the finest gateway in the outer 
wall, which was erected circa 1108-26, and so 
arrived at this opinion. From these illustrations 
and descriptive remarks it will be seen how 
interesting a work Herr Wasmuth’s publication 
will prove to be, and we recommend it to the 
attention of our readers with confidence. 


EF 


CUMULATIVE STRESSES AND VIBRA- 


TION IN BRIDGES. 

W* notice a paper in the April number of the 

American Transactions of Civil Engineers 
entitled ‘‘ Stresses in Bridges.’? The author, 
Mr. William H. Booth, member of the Society, 
notices the tendency there is of modern 
Americans and the last English practice towards 
a reduction of the amount of the factor of safety, 
which is now very aptly called the ‘‘ factor of — 
ignorance.’’ Mr. Booth suggests the better and 
less obnoxious term, ‘‘ factor of uncertainty.’’ 
Many of our bridges have been designed upon 
formule that will not bear experimental investi- 
gation, and the factor of safety has been at least 
a useful cover to ignorance or imperfect data. 
Mr. Booth says, ‘‘a reduction in the factor is to 
be made concurrently with a more accurate 
determination of actual as distinguished from 
apparentloading.’’ Our ignorance of the effects of 
a moving load, or the manner and direction of the 
stresses In a complex iron structure, has been the 
main cause of the uncertain factors adopted by 
engineers. The insreased stress produced by 
suddenly applied loads is one of the qualities yet 
to be accurately found. A suddenly applied load 
can no doubt be calculated, like a static load ; 
but is of much greater effect on the structure. 
The varying positions of the members and details 
require the engineer to discover the particular 
stresses produced by a rapidly moving load, such 
as a locomotive or train. Mr. Booth, in his 
paper, deals with several of these points. ‘The 
causes of increased load action are, he says—(1) 
that due to the suddenly applied load; (2) those 
connected with the structure, like general deflec- 
tion, which induces increased stress by centri- 
fugal action; (3) the relations between the load 
and the structure, foremost being the relation 
between the driyve-wheel circumference and the 
panel length of bridge, and also the wheel- 
spacing of the train. We have no opportunity 
of entering into the subject here. The sugges- 
tions for increasing the wheel loads, the addition 
to the truss-stresses for cumulative vibratory 
action, are sensible. The maximum cumulative 
effect 1s to be most avoided and dreaded, and this 
effect can be learned by discovering the train 
speed for each class of structure that will give 
the maximum effect, so that it may be avoided. 


es 


ARCHITECTURAL REGISTRATION IN 
CANADA, 


HE architects of Ontario haye formed them- 

selves into an association with the object 

of seeking an Act of Incorporation at the next 

session of Parliament. The profession there are 

thoroughly united as to the desirability of such 
a measure, and anticipate no difficulty in obtain- © 

ing their Act at an early date. We heartily 
wish them success. | 


== ¢—_$______- 


The memorial stone of a mission hall, which is to 
be erected in Quorn-street, Edge-lane, in connec- 
tion with St. Cyprian’s, Edgehill, was laid on 
Friday by the Mayor of Liverpool. The building, 
which, when completed, will have accommodation — 
altogether for 1,000 children, will consist of two 
stories—the upper room to be the mission room, © 
aud the basement to be devoted to Sunday school 
purposes. The assembly room will be capable of 
containing close upon 400 persons. The building is 
of grey brick with red dressings, and the style is 
the simplest Gothic. The architects are Messrs. 
Willink and Thicknesse, and the contractors Messrs. — 
Joshua Henshaw and Sons. 


The London County Council have decided to build — 
three-story blocks of artisans’ dwellings on part of 
the land recently cleared in Hughes Fields, Dept-_ 
ford, at a cost estimated by their superintending 
architect, Mr. Thomas Blashill, at £40,000. 4 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


HE London architect suffers from many 
hampering restrictions that his rural brother 
escapes. It is true he is now rid of the impor- 
tunities of peccant officials of the late M.B.W., 
although time only will show the sort of treat- 
ment he will receive at the hands of county 
councillors. But what with by-laws, restric- 
tions, and, worse than all, ancient lights, he 
often has a lively time during the progress of 
either little or big works. He has trouble in the 
foundations that the country architect wots not 
of ; he has his design cut up by the authorities, 
and his projections curtailed by the powers that 
be, and he is plunged into litigation by the owners 
of the ‘‘rabbit-hutches ’’ hereinbefore alluded to, 
whilst yet his walls are barely out of the ground. 
Yet still there is a further trouble in store for 
him, and one that grieves him sorely, though to 
the other parties concerned it appears trifling. I 
allude to the malefactions of the sharp-eyed 
linesmen who look covetously upon his sturdy 
chimney-stacks as likely to form admirable sup- 
ports for telegraph and telephone. wires innu- 
merable. The well-grouped masses of flues that 
our architect has relied upon for an effective 
skyline are ruthlessly seized, and thenceforth the 
observer notes not his delicately silhouetted 
building, for his eye is forcibly drawn away by 
the myriad of radiating wires. 


Irrespective, then, of the question of danger to 
life and limb, we should all be glad if the tele- 
phone and telegraph wires were relegated to 
subterranean passages or conduits. The pro- 
posal to thus deal with these offenders is 
periodically discussed in Parliament, and the 
latest discussion on the subject occurred last 
Monday. The Duke of Marlborough described 
the increase in the number of overhead wires as 
a gigantic public nuisance, and suggested that, 
where overhead wires were absolutely necessary, 
there should be controlling and Yegulations. 
This end he thought best attained by the 
appointment of a joint committee of both 
Houses. Lord Salisbury hinted that per- 
haps the control of these matters came 
within the jurisdiction of the County Council. 
It appears, however, from a statement made by 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, that the Board of 
Trade will soon be in a position to submit to 
Parliament regulations relative to overhead wires 
so far as regards those for telegraphs and tele- 
phones, and that preparations were also being 
made for the removal of overhead wires for the 
supply of electric light. It is certainly high 
time. The system is fraught with much danger, 
and is attended with much annoyance to those who 
have to carry other people’s wires with no benefit 
to themselves. From an architectural point of 
view, as I have said, it would be a great gain to 
clear the sky of these huge cobwebs of wire. 
There are many city buildings quite disfigured 
by the erections placed upon them to carry the 
wires. If it were absolutely indispensable that 
they should be carried overhead, one would not 
mind, but look upon them as needs of the day to 
be met in a proper spirit. But so far as 
I know, they can be conveniently stowed away 
underground if proper provision is made 
for their reception. And if there is nothing 
provided, the necessary alterations should be 
made. In new thoroughfares there can be no 
excuse for not making convenient subways for 
wires, and of such description as to separate the 
mild telephone and telegraph wire from the 
fiercer electric-light wire, a separation which is, 
I believe, most necessary. 


Although the chairman objected to the scheme, 
the County Council has decided to proceed with 
the proposed alterations of the Council Chamber 
and offices at Spring-Gardens. Quantities will 


be prepared and tenders invited in the 
usual manner. The estimated cost of the 
alterations is £7,500. If the improvements 


be effected, the councillors will have accom- 
modated themselves. very cheaply — whether 
with true economy, is another matter. 
Many will think, with Lord Rosebery, that the 
wisdom of the proposed expenditure is much 
to be doubted. His lordship’s opinion was 
based on the following suppositions :—That 
he believes they would never be able to 


recover the money if they wanted to 
dispose of the premises; that it would 
tend to keep the Council for a much 


longer period houseless and homeless; and that, 


in fact, whatever was expended upon the altera- 
tions at Spring Gardens, and whatever was done 
with the premises with a view to making them 
into a permanent habitation for themselves, was 
money and energy absolutely thrown away. The 
words of their chairman were, however, equally 
thrown away upon the councillors, and in due 
course. we may expect the patching up of the 
Spring Garden’s nest to be commenced in 
earnest. Sooner or later Lord Rosebery’s words 
must come true. The County Council will find 
there is not room to swing the traditionary cat in 
their offices, and will be compelled to consider 
the question of erecting an Hotel-de- Ville worthy 
of the Metropolis. Then will the shortsighted- 
ness of the present policy become patent to all. 


It is reported that old George Dance’s master- 
piece, Newgate Gaol, is before long to be pulled 
down to make room for a new Central Criminal 
Court, plans for which, it is said, have been 
already prepared. About six months will be 
given to the building before it is destroyed, 
during which period the gruesome horrors of the 
historic prison will be on view to the public at 
6d. per head. Notwithstanding the praise given 
to the facades of this gloomy structure, I expect 
there will be none found to raise any objections 
to its removal on the score of its artistic excel- 
lence. Even Fergusson might, perhaps, have 
witnessed its demolition without great regret, in 
spite of his belief that ‘‘if any architect would 
only design a church or a palace on the same 
principles on which old George Dance designed 
Newgate, or as an engineer designs a bridge, he 
would be astonished to find how simple the art 
of architecture is, and how easy it is to do right, 
and how difficult to do wrong, when honestly 
bent on expressing the truth, and the truth 
only.’’ This is saying’ a great deal, and, it 
would not be difficult to show, vastly too much ; 
but the fagades of this building are certainly 
remarkable, and should be examined by those 
who have hitherto supposed it a piece of barren, 
commonplace design, before they are razed to the 
ground. 


There is another rumour in the air, and that 
is that Lord Portman intends erecting a most 
sumptuous mansion. Mr. Norman Shaw, it is 
said, is to be the architect, and the magnificence 
of the building is to be such as would have been 
envied of Cardinal Wolsey. It is stated, indeed, 
that the fabric will be a copy of Wolsey’s palace 
at Hampton Court; but this, I conclude, is one 
of those extraordinary popular delusions on the 
principle of that which avers St. Paul’s to be an 
exact replica, on a smaller scale, of St. Peter’s at 
Rome. Lord Portman wants to outdo Lord 
Cadogan, another great London landowner. 
There is nothing like a little healthy competition 
and rivalry among the builders of mansions. It 
is good for trade. 


What is Mr. Pearson going to do at Rochester ? 
A week or so back I noticed in the Atheneum 
that the choir-screen and choir-wall were to be 
pulled down, the latter to be transformed into a 
piece of commonplace arcading. Wholesale re- 
storation is evidently contemplated at this cathe- 
dral, for in addition to this rumour is one to the 
effect that a spire is to be added to the tower. 
The Dean of Rochester is, I conclude, to be 
responsible for the alterations to be effected. 
They are a tiny bit Grimthorpean, it may be 
hinted. Surely Dr. Hole cannot be our friend 
——but, no! I will not make such a suggestion. 


Another of Mr. Railton’s charming studies of 
Westminster Abbey appears in the Portfolio for 
this month. It is the north transept that this 
time is the subject of the full-page drawing, and 
a more beautiful picture of this part of the Abbey 
it would be difficult to produce in the medium 
employed. Among the smaller drawings inserted 
in the letterpress are two of the interior and 
exterior of the triforium, the latter an admirable 
interpretation of the exquisite feeling in this 
passingly lovely production of the Early English 
builders. In the same number of the Port- 
folio Mv. Reginald T. Blomfield continues his 
eulogy of Inigo Jones and his works, illus- 
trated by some pretty little fancies of Inigo’s 
in the shape of triumphal arches. And there is 
included in this number an etching by D. T. 
Cameron of Perth Bridge, that shows what an 
artist may do even when he is, judging by 
appearances, in a hurry to catch the train. 


The Forth Bridge is the subject of an article 
in the Nineteenth Century. It is written by the 
engineers, Sir John Fowler and Benjamin Baker. 
From it Lextract the following table, which may 
be of interest :— 


Feet. 

Two spams eaob Fe ive. cii.8, enciietesete ftireen! 1,700 
A Se reics raighe knee 685 
Vifteen FL Re een 168 
Depth of main girders at piers ..............555 342 
ha + ce GOMOTAY uct ai cahant okey 50 
Width of bridge at piers ..............ccseccseuenee 120 
“ “ CONTE rib necdowert ie coiitoess 82 
Clear headway for navigation at high water 150 
Deepest foundation below high water......... 89 
Highest part of bridge above high water... 360 
Depth of water in centre of channel ......... 210 


An illustration shows the present state of the 
bridge, which will be familiar to many from the 
photographs recently issued ; and it is hoped that 
by October next the structure will be sufficiently 
complete to admit of the passage of a train. 


GorTn. 
cna e—_—___ 


CHIPS. 


The County Council for the North Riding of 
Yorkshire have voted their county surveyor, Mr. 
Waller Stead, M.Inst.C.E., an honorarium of £100 
on account of the additional work thrown on him 
in connection with the main roads. ; 


Extensive works of reconstruction at the Great 
Western Railway Station, Gloucester, were com- 
pleted last week. They have cost over £20,000, and 
include a new up platform and greatly-needed 
works on the down side. Mr. W. T. Jinkin, of 
Plymouth, was the contractor. 


A new Primitive Methodist chapel at Brampton 
Hunts, was opened on the 2nd inst. It seats 120 
persons, and has been built by Messrs, Page 
Brothers, of St. Neot’s, Hunts. 


The foundation-stone of the new church of Holy 
Trinity, Formby, near Liverpool, was laid on the 
4th inst. The church will be Harly English in, 
style, and will be built of Storeton stone and Pen-- 
maenmawr granite. Messrs. Brown and Backhouse, 
of Liverpool, are the contractors. 


The members of the Dundee Institute of Archi-: 
tecture, Science, and Art had an excursion last 
week to Rossie Priory (the seat of Lord Kinnaird), 
the ancient church of Fowlis—now under restora- 
tion from plans by Mr. T. 8. Robertson, president 
of the Institute—and Abernyte Church. 


The Dawson memorial high altar in St. Alban’s. 
R.C. Church, Liverpool, was unveiled last week. 
The altar is worked in richly-coloured alabaster, 
with the exception of the columns, which are of 
Derbyshire marble, and the tops to super-altar, 
which are of Malpaquette marble. The work was 
designed by Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, of West- 
minster, and executed by Mr. R. L. Boulton, of 
Cheltenham, 


A new altar of oak with carved panels has just 
been placed in St. Peter’s Church, Mithian, Corn- 
wall; the work was executed by Messrs. John 
Symons and Sons, of Blackwater. The church is 
about to be restored from plans by Mr, J. Piers St. 
Aubyn. 


The partnership between L. Oswell and P. Smith, 
of Shrewsbury, architects and surveyors, has been 
dissolved. : 


Mr. Jewell, builder, of Clarendon-road, Notting 
Hill, W., was killed by a trap accident at Oulton, 
near Castleford, Yorks, on Wednesday week, while 
on a visit to his son-in-law. His wife had both legs 
broken, and his daughter was injured. Mr. Jewell 
was 58 years of age. 


The builders’ labourers at Leeds have struck for 
an increase of 3d. per hour in wages. Several 
firms have resolved to pay the extra money, and 
the movement having spread, other men are leaviig 
work at the end of this week if the demand is not 
acceded to. 


On Saturday afternoon the Duchess of Albany 
visited Follett-street, Poplar, E., and laid the 
foundation-stone of the church of St. Frideswide. 
The building, which is being erected by Mr. 
William Smith, from designs by Mr. Willey, will 
cost about £5,000, with seating room for 700 per- 
sons. 


St. Cuthbert’s, Churchtown, Southport 
ancient parish church of North Meols, was re 
opened on Sunday after reseating, and the erection 
of a screen and organ, the latter having been built 
by Messrs. Foster and Andrews, of Hull, at a cost of 
£400. 


A destructive fire occurred on Sunday night at 
103, Great Dover-street, Borough, upon the exten- 
sive premises of Messrs. W. H. and F, Croker, 
builders. Six large buildings, of two and three 
floors each, used as workshops, stables, engine and 
boiler houses, offices, and stores, and covering an 
area of 130ft. by 120ft., became involved with great 
rapidity, and were entirely destroyed, 
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OURLITHOGRAPHICILLUSTRATIONS. 


os 
LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


Iv appears to me that buildings never look their 
best without the adjunction of foliage. The 
rounded and irregular shapes of trees form a 
most pleasing contrast to the rigid lines and 
regular distribution of parts in architectural 
design. The beautiful — architectural and 
natural—mutually give and receive from each 
other, to the great enhancement of both. Many 
of our cathedral churches are happy in this 
respect. Wells, Salisbury, Lichfield, and York 
may~-all be seen with umbrageous accessories. 
But these foliated and best views are seen but by 
few, the trees being generally confined to the 
south-east, standing in the deanery or bishopry 
gardens, and the generality of visitors have not 
courage to seek admittance, or time for so doing. 
This is a pity. I am not easily turned aside 
when there is anything: to see of interest, and 
have never found any difficulty in getting admis- 
sion to the gardens. I advise others to seek the 
like favour too. Herewith I send you a view of 
Lichfield from the south-east. In this case I 
must admit that the foliage is rather overpower- 
ing, though, like the charms of Dudu, 


‘**Twvould puzzle to say where, 
It would not spoil some separate charm to pare.”’ 


—Puiuie KE. Masry. 


{The following illustrations of Lichfield 
Cathedral have appeared in our pages :—Plan of 
Precincts, Nov. 21, 1879; Elevation of West 
Front, Jan. 15, 1886; View of West Front, 
July 13, 1888, and Details of the same Facade, 
Sept. 28, 1888; View from East, March 17, 
1882; the Mortuary Chapels, March 9, 1866; 
some Mouldings, Aug. 25, 1871.] 


BURGOS AND TOLEDO. 
For description see page 37. 


SWINDON NEW 


We can give no description of this illustration, 
ag none has reached us. Mr. Brightwen Binyon 
is the architect. 


TOWN PUBLIC OFFICES. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 1889—nIs- 


TORICAL HABITATIONS. 


Turse three houses, which bring the series of 
Historical Habitations, by Monsieur Charles 
Garnier, to the commencement of the 16th cen- 
tury, are interesting as types of small private 
dwellings in France from the 11th century to the 
Renaissance. They stand on two sides of a small 
public square, and almost beneath the lofty Eiffel 
tower. The first house, Romanesque in style 
(11th and 12th centuries), and its neighbour, with 
projecting half-timber upper stories (Moyen Age, 
14th and 15th centuries), form a very piquant 
pair. These two houses, of a style so aptly 
described by Viollet le Duc in his dictionary, are 
perfect types of small dwellings in France during 
the Middle Ages; the Romanesque style, in fact, 
predominating in the South of France even to the 
14th century. The ground plan of each consists 
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of one room, raised, and leading directly from 
the street by afew steps. The third house, in the 
style of Francois I., commences the Renaissance 
(firet half of 16th century). The large ground- 
floor window served for the display of Venetian 
glass and crystal ware. On a signboard over 


7|the doorway, between the last two houses, is 


written in old French, ‘‘ Called to France by the 
noble King Henry II., the Venetian ‘ Verrieres’ 
came and established themselves here in order to 
exercise their Art and make known the pro- 
cedures.’”’ In one corner of the square is a 
public well with decorative wrought-iron bucket 
and wheel support. We are indebted for the 
drawing to Mr. Arthur Vye-Parminter, of Paris 
and Swansea. 


WIGHTWICK MANOR. 


No further particulars are required of this illus- 
tration, as these appeared when the first view of 
the house was published. Messrs. Grayson and 
Ould are the architects. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Trewtown, N. Watrs.—In the competition 
for plans for the rebuilding of the Bear’s Head 
Hotel at Trewtown the proprietors unanimously 
selected the plans prepared by Mr. Henry A. 
Cheers, of Twickenham, and have appointed Mr. 
Cheers architect for carrying out the works. 


Lrverroout.—The plans of Messrs. Mercer and 
Alexander have been accepted in a limited com- 
petition for Sunday-school extensions and new 
vestry at the English Presbyterian Church, 
Breeze Hill, Walton, Liverpool. 
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CHIPS. 


A new block of buildings for female patients has 
just been added to the county pauper lunatic 
asylum at Clifton, in the North Riding. The work 
has been carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. Walker Stead, the county surveyor. 


A new factory is being built at Sebastopol for 
Messrs. Holtzapffel, of Newcastle, London, and 
Cardiff, for the manufacture of paints, varnish, and 
their compositions for coating Be ee It will be 
the only establishment of the kind in Southern 
Russia. The buildings and plant are being erected 
from plans by Mr. Kempson, C.E., of Gateshead. 


The town council of Stockton-on-Tees have 
raised the salary of Mr. William Ford, manager of 
the gasworks, from £500 to £650 per annum. 


A new parish church is in progress at Ancrum, 
N.B., from plans by Messrs. Hardy and Wight, of 
Edinburgh. The building is Early Decorated in 
character, is cruciform on plan, and is built of local 
red stone. 


On Saturday at the Sessions House, Newington 
Causeway, the Earl of Lovelace unveiled presenta - 
tion portraits of Sir W. Hardman and Mr. Leycester 
Penrhyn, chairmen of the Quarter Sessions for the 
county of Surrey. The portrait of Mr. L. Penrhyn 
has been successfully painted by Professor 
Herkomer, while that of Sir W. Hardman is from 
the brush of Sir Arthur Clay. Both are nearly life- 
size, three-quarter length pictures. 


New waterworks are about to be constructed at 
Easingwold for the rural sanitary authority, who 
have adopted plans and a scheme by Messrs. Fair- 
bank and Son, of Westminster. 


By the great fire which occurred on Sunday at 
the Russia branch of the Surrey Commercial Docks, 
timber and sheds worth £60,000 were destroyed, an 
area of 280ft. by 150ft. being laid level with the 
ground. 


A new cricket pavilion, designed by Mr. E. H. 
Lingen Barker, of Hereford and London, is being 
built on Widemarsh Common, Hereford, the grounds 
of the County Cricket Club. It will be of wood, 
with tiled roof, and will consist of grand stand and 
balcony, dining-room seated for 32 persons, dress- 
ing-rooms, refreshment bar, and lavatory. On the 
centre of gabled roof isa clock. Mr. James Row- 
berry, Commercial-road, Hereford, is the builder. 


The Wesleyans of Westbury-on-Trym on Satur- 
day afternoon laid the foundation-stones of a 
chapel, which is to take the place of an incom- 
modious building erected in 1810. The plans have 
been prepared by Mr. Herbert J. Jones, M.S.A., of 
Bristol; and Mr. J. Lewis, of Hotwells, Bristol, is 
the builder. The chapel will be of a simple Gothic 
design, and will have a seating capacity of 270. The 
schoolroom will seat 150, and there will be three 
class-rooms of fair size, besides the necessary offices. 
The whole is to be built of Pennant stone, with 
Bath stone dressings, and the interior furnishing is 
to be of pitch-pine. The expenditure is £2,600. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Association or Monicrpan Surveyors.—The 
annual meeting of this association was held at 
Portsmouth on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
in last week under the presidency of Mr. Percy 
Boulnois, the borough engineer of that town. 
The annual meeting of members was held on 
Thursday in the Council Chamber, Guildhall, 
Portsmouth, when the annual report having been 
adopted, it was decided, on the motion of Mr. 
Lewis Angell, of West Ham, ‘‘ That the associa- 
tion be registered under the Companies Act, and 
that a committee of five members be appointed 
with full powers to carry the aforesaid resolution 
into effect.” The president’s address was then 
delivered, after which a paper on ‘‘ The Rela- 
tions of .ocal Authorities and their Surveyor to 
Improvements in the Sanitary Arrangements of 
existing Buildings,’’ was read by Mr. F. New- 
man, borough engineer, Ryde. In the afternoon 
the following papers were read and discussed :— 
‘‘ Portland Cement,’’ by Mr. W. Santo Crimp, 
A.M.I1.C.E., of Wimbledon; ‘‘ Sewer Ventila- 
tion,’ by Mr. Archibald Ford, A.M.I.C.E., of 
Fareham, Hants; ‘‘Improved Joints for Sewer 
Pipes,’’ by Mr. C. G. Lawson, A.M.I.C.E. ; 
of Southgate; and ‘‘ Electric Lighting,”’ by Mr. 
E. J. Silcock, A.M.I.C.E., of King’s luynn. 
The annual dinner took place at the Victoria 
Hall in the evening. On Friday the members 
visited H.M. Dockyard, seeing two ships and an 
ironclad and the dockyard workshops. On 
Saturday the party inspected the Ferrumite 
Works (patent paving stone) and the Portsmouth 
Water Company’s Works at Havant, where they 
assisted at the ceremony of starting the new 
engines. 

NortHErn ARcuirecTuraL AssocraTion.—The 
annual meeting of this association was held in 
the Castle, Newcastle, on the 4th inst., Mr. E: J. 
Hansom presiding. The annual report, read by 
Mr. Frank W. Rich (secretary), stated that there 
had been an increase of members during the past 
session of six associates and five students. One 
member had resigned. ‘The number of members 
at present stood as follows:—22 members, 18 
associates, and 12 students. Visits had been 
paid by the association to the Newcastle Cathe- 
dral in June, where the members were shown 
over the recent alterations and new reredos by 
Mr. R. J. Johnson; to Stella Hall in August, 
where the members were received by Mr. 
Joseph Cowen, who personally conducted the 
members over the building; to the house of Mr. 
Alexander Shannon Stevenson, Tynemouth, in 
September; and to the College of Physical 
Science in November, where the members were 
conducted over the building by Mr. Johnson and 
Professor Garnett. The treasurer’s report, also 
adopted, was of a most satisfactory nature. Mr. 
W. H. Knowles moved that Mr. Hansom be re- 
elected president of the association. Mr. Rich 
seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. Mr. W. 8S. Hicks and Mr. G. G. 
Hoskins were elected vice-presidents, Mr. J. 
Oswald was re-elected treasurer, and Mr. Rich 
secretary. The following gentlemen were 
elected on the committee:—Messrs. J. H. 
Morton, William Glover, Thomas Reay, T. 
Tillman, J. Creswell, J. T. Cackett, and W. H. 
Knowles. 

—————————— <a 9 —____—_- 

The Right Rev. Dr. Knight, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Shrewsbury, on Saturday afternoon laid 
the foundation-stone of a new Roman Catholic 
church, schools, and presbytery, in Upper Brook- 
street, Oswestry. The buildings, which are in the 
Early English style, have been designed by Mr. 
W. H. Spaull, J.P., architect and surveyor, 
Oswestry, and consist of a church to accommodate 
200 worshippers, a school and school-house or con- 
vent, and then, on the south side, a house for the 
priest in charge of the mission. 


The foundation stone will be laid to-day (Friday) 
of a new Congregational church, to be built at the 
corner of Dulwich-grove and Melbourne-grove, 
S.E. The church will be seated for 550 persons, 
and provision is made for a future extension by 350 
sittings. Mr. James Cubitt is the architect, and 
Messrs. Everitt and Sons, of Colchester, are the 
builders. The outlay on the first section of the 
building will be £4,000. 


A new Congregational chapel was opened last 
week at Hawkesbury, near Tunbridge Wells. Itis 
of red brick with stone dressings, and seats 270 
persons. Messrs. Potts, Sulman, and Hennings, of 
London, were the architects, and the contractors 


were Messrs. Strange and Sons, of Tunbridge 


Wells. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Law Relating to Tenement Houses and Flats 
for Residential or Business Purposes, by WALTER 
Cropr, Barrister-at-Law of the Inner Temple, 
A.S.I. (London: William Clowes and Sons), is a 
useful compilation of the law relating to this 
class of property, including taxation and rating, 
and a yaluable digest of cases relating to the 
inhabited house duty. Chapter I. defines tene- 
ment houses and the creation of residential flats. 
A keenly controverted question has been the dis- 
tinction between the tenant of a flat and a lodger. 
The former as having by agreement an exclusive 
possession of another’s property can maintain 
trespass; but a lodger cannot, even when the 
lessor furnishes specific requirements and im- 
poses certain restrictions. The essential character 
of the tenancy remains. Thus, if the lessor sup- 
plies meals and retains the key of the outer door, 
the occupant is still regarded as a tenant, and not 
asalodger. Of course, the terms of agreement 
may change this relation. The consequence of this 
status of the tenant is that he can maintain trespass 
for any invasion of his right, but it renders him 
liable to distress, and to be rated to the poor. But 
the lessee takes no interest in the subjacent soil. 
The lessee’s interests have been defined by leading 
cases which are epitomised. The forms of lease 
of tenement houses are touched upon in the next 
chapter. One important question is as to whether 
a ‘flat’ is a ‘‘house,’’ and the bearing upon the 
same of certain statutes and liabilities of the 
ownership. This point was decided last week 
in the Hammersmith Police Court, as will be seen 
in our Legal column, pp. 923, last vol., and 60, 
as to the powers of district surveyors to charge 
separate fees under the Metropolitan Building 
Acts for each set of tenements in a block of 
flats. It would appear that for some purposes 
the law calls the parts of a divided building 
houses; for other objects it ignores the parts, 
and recognises the whole as a house. This un- 
certain state of the law, or rather the need of a 
definition, is confusing, and leads to endless 
disputes. The author deals with each case 
separately, and deals with the cases of burglary 
and of arson; in one case the law treats the 
separate dwellings as houses, and in the last the 
whole block is regarded as the house. The right 
of support and the dicta of leading authorities, 
the tenant’s right to use the staircase, hall, and 
passages, the landlord’s duties and liabilities, and 
the tenant’s obligations, the repairs of roof, water 
supply, and drainage, and other matters are dis- 
cussed, and leading cases cited. The remarks on 
rating and the appendices are valuable. These 
last contain forms for different kinds of occu- 
pation, and a useful digest and table of cases are 
given at the end of book. Mr. Clode’s work will 
be a welcome addition to the architect, surveyor, 
and estate agent’s legal library. —— Wilson’s 
Legal Handy Books: Law of Master and Servant, 
Employer and Employed. New edition. By 
James Walter Smith, LL.D., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. (London: Effing- 
ham Wilson and Co.) ‘This is another of the 
series of legal handy books we noticed last week. 
Dr. Smith, in this réswmé of the law, sets forth 
the rights and duties of several classes of em- 
ployer and employed, including domestic ser- 
vants, those engaged in trade, tutors, and 
governesses. The principles and law which 
govern wages and dismissal, combinations among 
masters and workmen, arbitration of disputes, 
are stated, and summaries of the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act, 1875, Employers and 
Workmen Act, 1875, Employers’ Liability Act, 
1880, the Councils of Conciliation Act, 1867, are 
given. The author’s little book ought to be read 
and studied by every employer and employé. 
Hot Water Heating and Fitting, by Wiuu1aM J. 
Batpwin, M.Am.Inst.C.E. (London: 92 and 
93, Fleet-street), is a bulky volume describing 
the principles of hot-water circulation and 
modern heating apparatus, illustrated with 
diagrams. The author’s work appeared ina 
series of articles in an engineering contemporary, 
which have been revised, enlarged, and thrown 
into a book form. Mr. Baldwin elucidates 
clearly the laws of hot-water circulation by 
showing the effect of the movement of water in 
a cube and cylinder heated below, and the causes 
which impede circulation produced by what is 
known as ‘‘molecular’’ circulation or ‘‘local’”’ 
circulation, All ascending hot-water pipes have 
this retarding motion going on at the surface, or 
a descent of the heavier particles cooled by con- 
tact with the metal, and which current increases 
friction. This friction is found in horizontal 


pipes to a lesser degree, and in the downward 
pipes the effect of local circulation does not 
retard the flow. In considering the cause of 
circulation, the author refers to Tredgold’s 
and Hood’s theories, and considers that the 
water in the cold leg of the apparatus by 
gravity pushes the water up within the 
warm leg at the same time as the heat in the 
latter causes the water to expand. Any force 
that tends to destroy the equilibrium among the 
particles of water will cause circulation. Both 
heat and gravitation come into play. But to the 
practical engineer the inquiry is of small 
moment; sufficient for him to know that circula- 
tion does take place. One of the simplest and 
best illustrations is the endless chain over a 
pulley, the slightest increase of weight on one 
side causing the other to ascend. Chap. III. 
enters into the more practical question of calcu- 
lating the flow of water, or the velocity of heated 
water in pipes. This is illustrated by a very 
simple experiment, and by diagrams constructed 
on Dalton’s law. The increase of velocity of 
flow is small compared with the increase of 
height of apparatus; therefore, a low apparatus, 
with small difference between the temperatures of 
water in flow and return pipes, is better than one 
of great height. The author deals with other ele- 
mentary matter, and shows how to find the loss of 
flow by friction and elbows, the proportions of 
pipes, kc. Describing various systems and simple 
circuit apparatus, several plans of buildings and 
diagrams of pipes are given, and various 
kinds of boilers and radiators are illustrated. 
The book will be found of value to fitters, 
architects, and engineers by enabling them 
to determine the diameters and lengths of 
pipes for an equal distribution, and. for this 
purpose the tables and diagrams for ordinary 
practice will be found of service. Methods of 
Map Mounting, illustrated by Epwarp STanrorD 
(Cockspur-street, Charing Cross), is a useful 
little guide to the art of map mounting. The 
diagrams illustrate various modes of mounting 
maps on spring rollers in cases and screens. In 
the first example we have a set of library maps, 
any one of which can be removed without dis- 
turbing the others, The rollers are screwed to 
standards fixed on the wall. Six maps thus 
mounted would only occupy a space of 33ft. 
vertical by 6ft. horizontally. Ordnance maps or 
sheets can be mounted in this way singly for 
estate offices. Other illustrations show how single 
maps canbe mounted on a spring roller, and 
made to roll up under cases. The sets of 
Ordnance maps, linen mounted and folding into 
leather or morocco boxes in the form of volumes, 
are valuable additions to the library of the sur- 
veyor, engineer, or the landed owner. Every 
public library and corporation should have a set 
thus preserved for reference. The ‘‘Sheridan”’ 
map screen is a compact and convenient mode for 
exhibiting maps. 


— = ¢—____—_ 


An interesting discovery has been made at the 
ruins of the Cistercian Abbey of Valle Crucis, near 
Llangollen, where the Rev. Hugh Trevor Owen is 
now engaged upon some excavations. Whilst 
excavating along the outside wall of the north 
transept portions of tombstones have been dis- 
covered, indicating that the monastic cemetery was 
situated north of the abbey. The bases of massive 
buttresses in the Harly Decorated style have been 
unearthed, and amongst the débris quantities of 
charred wood and molten metal have been found, 
proving, what has long been the theory, that the 
ancient abbey was destroyed by fire. 


The Church of St. Theodore, Kenfig Hill, Gla- 
morgan, has just been dedicated by the Bishop of 
Llandaff. Mr. Haines, of Cardiff, was the con- 
tractor, and Messrs. Halliday and Anderson, of 
Cardiff, were the architects. The church, which 
ae £850, was illustrated in our issue of March 8 
ast. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Brassey’s 
Select Committee passed the preamble of the Short- 
lands and Nunhead Railway Bill. The Bill was 
strongly opposed by the London County Council. 
It will form an alternative trunk line to the Con- 
tinent to that vid Herne Hill and Sydenham, the 
promoters stating that there were difficulties in the 
way of doubling the existing main line owing to 
the Penge tunnel. The County Council opposed 
because the line will take a small portion of the 
Lewisham Recreation Ground, the railway com- 
pany, however, giving a larger area in exchange. 
The Committee required that the public access to 
the grounds should not be interfered with by the 
railway, and that there should be no overhead tele- 
graph wires. 


Engineering Notes. 


Bisnorstokr, Hants. —An enlarged highway 
bridge is being constructed by the London and 
South-Western Railway Company over their 
lines at Bishopstoke. Messrs. Mowlem have the 
contract for the brickwork and masonry. Bramley 
Fall bedstones will be used. The foundations 
will be concrete, with Staffordshire blue bricks 
in cement on top. Thecopings will be of Port- 
land stone. A pavement, 4ft. 6in. wide, laid 
with asphalte, will be made along the south side 
of the bridge. The dimensions of the new bridge 
will be 268ft. long, 25ft. 7in. wide; and will con- 
sist of four spans, the first one being 96ft. 9in., 
two of 58ft. each, and one of d55ft. 6in. 


Tur Hawarpen Loop Linz.—This railway, 
an important section of the new alternative ruil- 
way route from North Wales to Liverpool and 
other parts of Lancashire, is approaching com- 
pletion. The Welsh end of the railway com- 
mences by means of a junction with the existing 
Wrexham and Connah’s Quay main line, a mile 
from the present Buckley station. ‘The junction 
signal cabin is already erected, and about 300 
yards further are the platforms of the Buckley 
new station, which will replace the present 
Buckley station. After passing the new plat- 
forms, which are faced with Buckley bricks and 
coping, is a cutting a mile in length, partly 
through fireclay and partly through rock. Having 
passed over several bridges, nearly all of solid 
masonry, the others being of iron girders, the 
line is carried across Tinker’s Dale by a high 
embankment, which extends almost to Hawarden 
Station. On the left a glimpse of Hawarden 
Castle is caught through the trees. The plat- 
form walls are approaching completion. Up to 
this point the rails are all properly laid ready for 
traffic, but beyond the station gangs of men are 
engaged carving out a deep cutting, extending 
for some half a mile through sand; it will be 
completed and the lines laid in about another 
week. Between Hawarden and the Dee Bridge 
there are eleven bridges, all of them ofa costly 
nature, and some of them exhibiting exceptional 
engineering skill. The new railway for a mile, 
as it approaches the Dee Bridge, will be straight. 
The abutments of the bridge which is to carry 
the line over the Holyhead Railway are built of 
some 300,000 Buckley bricks, with stone caps 
and girder beds, each bedstone weighing about 
14 ton. The girders weigh some 32 tons alto- 
gether, and these were placed in position _on 
Sunday last. Between this bridge and the Dee 
Bridge, a distance of a few hundred yards only, 
work is progressing, and the entire line, as well 
as the Dee Bridge, will be opened early in 
September. 
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CHIPS. 


Mr. Ruskin has just presented the Cork High 
School for Girls with eighteen of his original draw- 
ings to illustrate his greatest work, ‘‘ The Stones of 
Venice,’ and four of the originals of the plates in 
the chapter on ‘‘ Vegetation’? in ‘‘ Modern Archi- 
tecture.’’? In years to come these drawings will 
most certainly he worth tenfold their present value. 
He has also given the school a case of rare and 
costly minerals, stones, and gems. 


The richly-carved wood screen in St. Paul’s 
parish church, Staverton, between Totnes and Ash- 
burton, is about to be restored at the cost of £1,000. 
It is upwards of 50ft. in width, and is of English 
oak. Mr. F. Bligh Bond, of the firm of Hansom 
and Bond, Bristol, is the architect for the restora- 
tion, which will be carried out by Mr. Harry Hems, 
of Exeter. 


The Westmoreland and Cumberland Antiquarian 
and Archeological Society has just spent its two 
days’ summer excursion in the neighbourhood of 
Penrith, under the guidance of Chancellor Ferguson, 
F.S.A., president of the society. 


The memorial stones of a new Primitive Methodist 
Chapel at Steeton, near Bradford, were laid last 
week. The building will be of stone, and will cost 
over £900. Mr. H. Isitt, of Bradford, is the archi- 
tect. 


The new technical school for Stockport has just 
been completed, and Mr. G. Oscar Blacker, late of 
the Manchester Art and Board Schools, has been 
appointed head master in the department of art and 
design. 


A London correspondent states that Mr. R. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., has been commissioned by 
Viscount Portland to design for him a new town 
house, based on Wolsey’s portion of Hampton Court 

| Palace. 
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Epinsurcu. — Old St. Paul’s Episcopalian 
Church, situated in Jeffrey-street, which has been 
in a half-finished state for some years, is about to 
be completed by an extension of 45ft. from the 
present south gable, affording about 200 extra 
sittings. At that end there is also provided by 
the plans on the east side a choir vestry on the 
level of the church, 23ft. by 16ft., and access will 
be had from it to a business room of the same 
size on the floor above. A baptistery will be 
erected on the east side of the new south 
entrance. Throughout the Early Pointed style 
of Gothic architecture of the existing building 
will be followed, and the new roof is to be a con- 
tinuation of the present open-timber one. The 
cost of the work will be over £2,000. Messrs. 
Hay and Henderson, 12, Queen-street, Edin- 
burgh, are the architects. 


Lonpon Covunry Covunorm. — At Tuesday’s 
meeting of this body Mr. Joseph Gordon, of 
Leicester, was appointed chief engineer to the 
Council at a salary of £1,500 a year. The 
Council Chamber and Offices Committee sub- 
mitted the working drawings prepared from the 
sketch plan approved by the Council on the 10th 
of May, showing how the present Council- 
chamber at Spring-gardens could be enlarged to 
accommodate the Council and provide for two 
additional committee rooms. The present propo- 
sition had reduced the cost to £7,500. The 
chairman (Lord Rosebery) doubted the wisdom 
of the proposed expenditure. Whatever they 
spent at Spring-gardens with a view to making 
it a permanent and suitable habitation for 
themselves, was money absolutely thrown away. 
No one was less blind than he to the terrible in- 
conveniences under which they laboured ; but he 
for one would prefer to labour under thiose in- 
conveniences to spending money which would not 
be judiciously laid out. The report of the 
committee was, however, approved. 


Lonerton, Srarrs.—The foundation-stone of a 
new cottage hospital was laid at Normacot, 
Longton, by Sir Smith Child. The designs of 
Messrs. Ford and Slater, of Burslem, were 
adopted in competition. Provision is made for 
38 beds, constituting the hospital one of the 
largest buildings of its kind. The buildings are 
arranged on the pavilion principle, in three sepa- 
rate blocks. The centre block comprises the 
administrative department, from which corridors 
lead to the men’s wards on one side and to the 
female wards on the other side. The ground 
floor of the centre block will comprise a board- 
room, matron’s sitting-room, two rooms for a 
commissionaire, nurses’ dining-room, nurses’ 
and matron’s bedrooms, kitchen, andstores. On 
the upper floor of the same block will be the 
nurses’ sitting and bedrooms. With the excep- 
tion of two private wards, all the wards will be 
on the ground floor. There are three general 
wards of eight beds each and four wards of two 
beds each, the last four wards being isolated from 
the rest of the building. Forming part of one 
wing is the out-patients’ apartment, comprising 
surgery, dispensary, waiting-room, and dressing - 
room, and a reception-room for accident cases. 
The principal materials used in the construction 
are red bricks and terracotta, with a small quan- 
tity of stone for dressings. The wards will be 
lighted with windows on two sides, and the 
windows will be so constructed as to admit air 
through . vertical tubes. Open fires and hot- 
water pipes will also be provided. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. H. and R. Inskip, and the 
amount of their contract is £3,359. The total 
cost will be something like £6,000. Mr. Thomas 
Blair is acting as clerk of the works. 


Maipstonz. — The Hollingworth Brothers 
memorial wing of the West Kent General 
Hospital was opened by Princess Louise on Friday 
week. The various additions to the hospital have 
been connected with the main building, and the 
new wing by a new lateral corridor 100ft. in 
length, branching out of the main corridor to 
the children’s wing immediately below the first 
flight of steps. The building is a three-floor 
one, and contains the following rooms for the 
accommodation of the nurses and the staff :—A 
secretary’s office, day room, two nurses’ dormi- 
tories, an attendance-room, and offices, these all 
on the ground floor. On the first floor there are 
six nurses’ rooms, with bath-room and conveni- 
ences. On the second floor four more dormi- 


tories, with box-room, linen store, and hot and 
soft and hard water supplies. The architectural 
treatment is of simple Italian outline, the mate- 
rial red brick relieved with moulded strings, and 
a central pediment containing a plain red stone 
slab with an inscription. The internal fittings 
are of a very simple character, plain skirtings 
and moulded cornices only in the day room, and 
corridors, and hall, and all passageways and in- 
ternal approaches on the ground floor are paved 
with wood-block paving. All floors are stained, 
and the walls throughout are of terracotta colour. 
The buildings were designed and carried out by 
Mr. EK. W. Stephens, West Boro’ Offices, Maid- 
stone (the hospital architect). Mr. G. Chandler, 
of Upper Fant-road, Maidstone, was the builder. 


Srockport.—The old Reform Club at the 
corner of Lower Hillgate and Wellington-street 
has been pulled down, and there is being erected 
on its site a larger club. The principal entrance 
isin Wellington-street, which gives access to all 
the rooms in the club, and from the same street 
there is an entrance to the steward’s department. 
Entering by the main doorway, a vestibule and 
hall 11ft. 6in. in width open on to a wide stair- 
case leading up to the first floor. On the ground 
floor there are to be a reading-room, dining- 
room, and lavatory. Attached to the dining- 
room there will be a serving-room, with a lift 
communicating with the kitchen (which is placed 
at the top of the building) and also with the 
cellars. All the principal rooms on this floor 
will be 15ft. high from floor to ceiling, and the 
dining-room and reading-room are separated 
only by a movable partition. On the first floor 
provision is made for Dilliard-rooms, a card- 
room, a bar, and lavatories. It is proposed to 
warm the building throughout with hot water. 
The contract has been intrusted to Messrs. 
Robert Neill and Sons, and is being carried out 
under the superintendence of Messrs. J. W. and 
R. F. Beaumont, architects, of Manchester, by 
whom the plans were prepared. 


CHIPS. 


The foundation-stone of a new church for the 
parish of Norton, Malton, will shortly be laid. The 
old church of the parish is an unsightly edifice, and 
wholly inadequate to the wants of the population, 
which is now about 3,600, whilst the church accom- 
modates only about 350 persons. A piece of land 
on Langton-road, on which the new church will 
be built, has been given. The new church will be 
a large structure in the Flowing Decorated style. 
The contractor for the work is Mr. S. B. Burton, 
of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, the clerk of the works 
being Mr. T. Bolton, and the architect Mr. E. 
Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., of Durham. The esti- 


mated cost of carrying out the scheme is about |. 


£8,000, of which £3,000 is in hand. 


Memorial stones of a new Wesleyan chapel and 
schoolroom were laid in Regent-street, Wrexham, 
on Friday. They are being built by Mr. Gethin, of 
Shrewsbury, from the designs of Messrs. Wadding- 
ton and Sons, of Burnley, and will cost £5,800. 
The stonework will be carried out by Mr. James 


Davies, of Wrexham. The chapel will seat 640, 


and the schoolroom 300. There will also be four 
large classrooms, which will accommodate 80 more 
scholars. The buildings will be in the Gothic style, 
and have a spire 112ft. high. 


The Yorkshire Archeological Society propose to 
hold their annual excursion at Whitby, on Wednes- 
day week, the 24th July. Mr. St. John Hope, 
F.S.A., will act as cicerone on the occasion. 


The Driffield Rural Sanitary Authority were 
occupied a considerable time on Thursday in dis- 
cussing the Nafferton drainage question. Some 
years ago the village was drained at a cost of some 
thousands of pounds, but the sewage does not 
reach the outfall as it is only during periods of 
storm that any liquid finds its way to the filter- 
beds. The sewers having become very foul, Mr. 
Fairbank, of Westminster and Driffield, has been 
called in, and he recommends the re-laying of a 
considerable portion of the system. The cost will 
be about £500, and the authority decided to apply 
for a loan to that amount. 


The Lord Mayor paid a visit to Stratford on 
Monday for the purpose of opening a swimming 
and other baths, which had been erected by the 
Carpenters’ Company in Jupp-road. The swim- 
ming-bath, which was fitted by Messrs. Lund and 
Co., engineers, of Stratford, is upwards of 79ft. in 
length and 25ft. in width. 


The sum of £4,700 has been raised to meet the 
estimated cost (£5,500) of restoring the interesting 
old parish church, St. Bartholomew’s, Colne. The 
work has been commenced under the directions of 
Messrs. Paley and Austin, of Lancaster. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. 1 communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. } 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buripine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 


sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not — 


undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmorr Epwarps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. 0d. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To _France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30¢c.) To India (vid Brindisi), 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as’ 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. ; 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d, per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub= 
lisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. : : 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant? 
or “Situations Wanted’? is One Sarituine for Twrenty= 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after, 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser= 
tion. 


NOTICE. 

Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound yolumesof Vols. XLI., XLVI., XLIX., 
L., LI., LI, LIV., and LY., may still be had, pric 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound yolumes are out 
of print. une 
ot however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Receivep.—H. and R.—M. and P.—J. R. C. and Co.— 
H. W.—W. and F. B. and Co. 


———_o~=ae- 0 


Correspondence. 


ene re 
REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
To the Editor of the Burtp1ne News. 
Srr,—In the last issue of the R.I.B.A. Jowrnal 


reference is made to the Bill now before Parlia- 


ment, and, in the course of other adverse remarks, 
it is said that the measure, ‘‘in the opinion of 
many, is intended to frustrate all that has been 
and is being done by the Institute to further 
professional education.’’ In the same article it 
is alleged that the introduction of the Bill ‘‘can 
but be mainly intended as a demonstration of the 
hope, desire, or ill-will of its promoters.’’ As af 
shall have no opportunity of correcting these mis- 
statements in the Jowrnal itself till August, and 
as copies are being forwarded to non-members 
of the Institute, will you allow me to reply to 
them in your columns, and to state most em- 
phatically, on behalf of myself and colleagues on 
the Registration Committee, that the insinuations 
are as false and unjust as they are uncalled for? 
To imply that the promoters of the measure are 
actuated by motives of ill-will is, in the opinion 
of myself and very many other members of the 
Institute, not only of the numerous supporters of 
the Bill, but also of those who are opposed to it, 
in extremely bad taste, and is certainly utterly 
untrue. If there be any ill-will on either side, 
it is not on that of myself and colleagues, who 
have always striven to be courteous towards all 
concerned in the measure, which we certainly do 
hope and desire to see carried into law—a hope 
and desire precisely similar to that expressed 
by the Council of the Institute thirty years ago, 
when they advocated the initiation of a scheme 
which, in accordance with the rule established in 
other professions, should result in a system of 
compulsory examinations, extended to all archi- 
tects, whether members or not of the Institute. The 
Journal further says, ‘‘ The Institute has been for 
some time seriously engaged upon a comprehen- 
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sive scheme of education, which, when thoroughly 
worked and developed, will do away with the 
alleged necessity for registration.’’ I and the 
committee I have the honour of presiding over, 
together with at least two thousand other archi- 
tects, to say nothing of numerous members of 
Parliament, medical officers of health, and the 
general public, think differently. The Times, in 
speaking of Col. Duncan’s Bill last year, said: 
** The Bill is not the outcome of a mere passing 
whim. We shall see some such project renewed, 
even if it be rejected this year. It rests with the 
older institutions to say whether the alterations 
which are manifestly in store for the architec- 
tural profession shall be carried out under their 
direction. It is not wise to say, ‘The time is 
not ripe for so hazardous an experiment as that 
contemplated by Col. Duncan’s Bill,’ or to bid the 
world wait until the supplemental charter granted 
a year ago to the Institute has been put to the 
test of a few years’ experience.’’ We consider 
that if examinations be good for the minority of 
architects who seek admission to the Institute, 
they are good also for the profession at large, 
and we desire, therefore, that a// hereafter should 
be tested as to their fitness before being allowed 
to practise, instead of, as at present is too often 
the case, obtaining their knowledge at the 
expense of their employers. No one is either 
legally or morally bound to join the Institute, 
and many most eminent practitioners are not 
members, something like four-fifths of the 
profession being independent of all societies. 
The general public do not Imow _ this, 
and I have met with many members of 
Parliament, barristers, solicitors, clergy, and 
others who have expressed the utmost astonish- 
ment on being told that anyone, however ignor- 
ant he may be, can call himself an architect, and 
practise as such, without belonging to any society 
or passing any examination, provided he can find 
employers. Andthis is not the difficult matter 
it would at first sight appear, as they are able to 
find efficient ‘‘assistants’’ to play the part of 
‘* shost’’ at the smallest possible weekly wages, 
or to get thei! designs prepared for them by 
really able men at a merely nominal cost, and 
_without the slightest knowledge, thought, or 
trouble on their own -part. Compulsory exam- 
ination of all entering the profession would rid 
us of these vampires who are turning our noble 
profession into a mere trade, and living luxuri- 
ously and growing fat on the brains of their 
betters. The journal further says, ‘‘ The objec- 
tions to the Bill, which are manifold, have been 
formulated in various ways by the Council of the 
Institute ’’ ; butit does not say that although my 
committee, some months before its presentation, 
forwarded to the Council a copy of the draft, in- 
viting criticism, in order that it might be ren- 
dered as perfect as possible, they have never to 
this day sent, either to myself or to my com- 
mittee, the objections which they are said to 
have formulated. Others, however, have done 
so, and amendments proposed have been carefully 
considered, and cheerfully inserted where found 
to be improvements, with the result that some 
who opposed the former Bill have now become 
the warmest supporters of the measure. 

It is also stated that if the Bill became law 
‘‘it would open a wide door for the inclusion 
amongst registered practitioners of persons who 
could give no proof whatever of their being 
properly qualified.’? The proofs required are 
very much the same as those which were 
recently required by the Institute for the ad- 
mission of Fellows and Associates—that is to 
say, before the examination for the latter was 
made compulsory. It is perfectly true that this 
has been the greatest objection taken to all 
similar Registration Bills, that you cannot get 
all that could be desired at the onset ; but it 
must be borne in mind that all who are now 
practising as architects have a right to do so, and 
it would be the grossest act of injustice to de- 
prive them of their means of livelihood, which 
exclusion from the register would mean, and 
such an act of injustice would never be sanc- 
tioned by any Parliament, for it would simply 
mean turning ratepayers into paupers. The 
registration of all has been found absolutely 
necessary, in other similar Bills, but it has not 
proved to be any hardship. Very soon the in- 
competent will disappear from the register, and 
all will become qualified practitioners, as in law, 
medicine, &c. 

_ Inconelusion, I should like to point out that 
in May, 1877, at an open conference convened by 
the Institute to consider the subject of the regis- 


tration of architects, a motion in favour was only 


lost by the casting vote of the chairman, and an 
amendment referring the matter to the considera- 
tion of a committee carried in its stead. A 
committee was duly appointed, and its report 
was submitted to the Council some twelve months 
ago, but this has never been laid before the 
members or published, though it is currently 
reported to be entirely in favour of the prin- 
ciple. If this rumour be true it is easy to 
understand that it would be extremely incon- 
venient to publish such a document whilst 
opposing, instead of attempting to amend, the 
measure now before Parliament. I may add 
that the Council’s objections to our former Bill 
did not reach us till it was before Parliament. 
Every effort has been made in the present Bill 
to meet these objections, even to the exclusion 
of civil engineers and surveyors from its scope, 
but I believe it will not be long before these 
bodies seek registration for themselves.—I am, 
&e., Hvueu Rovumrev Goven. 
12, Carlton-chambers, Regent-street, S.W., 


ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


Sir,—If the ‘‘ Sheet of Contrasts’’ had been an 
illustration of any other work than St. Alban’s 


Abbey, we should have pointed out the inaccu- 
racies when first writing to you. Being St. 


Alban’s Abbey, it would be a waste of time, as 


your columns of last week must clearly show to 


any unprejudiced person without going further 


back for evidence. It is twelve years since this 
great work was commenced for the Restoration 


Committee, and for the last nine years it has been 


carried on by Lord Grimthorpe. Is it presump- 


tion onour part to think that we, who, during 
that long period have had daily knowledge of all 
that has been done, must know something of what 


Who 


was and what is at St. Alban’s Abbey? 
is most likely to be correct—we who have carried 


out the work, or ‘‘Goth’’ who acknowledges he 
Let ‘‘F.R.1I.B.A.’’ hug himself 
with delight by all means at the idea that you 


has not seen it? 


have given us ‘‘what for.” But why, Si, 
should you give us ‘‘ what for’’ (whatever that 
may be) for simply making a perfectly true state- 
ment? Neither you, Sir, nor 
‘‘F.R.I.B.A.,”’ nor any of your correspondents, 
so far as we have seen, have challenged Mr. 


painted ceiling.’? The members of the St. Paul’s 


Ecclesiological Society heard it so described with 


a piece of it before their eyes. Yet noone has 
thought fit to correct so palpable a mis- 
representation, and this is only one of many. So 
numerous are they that to give a detailed refuta- 


untrue that nothing but wilful misrepresentation, 
or the most utter ignorance, can account for 
them. However, ‘‘Goth’’ says he is contem- 
plating a visit to the Abbey, taking the drawings 
with him, and ‘“‘should there be any misrepre- 
sentations he will be the first to declare them.”’ 
So be it; but to save ‘‘ Goth’s’’ time searching 
for ‘‘ one or two trifling details that have been 
drawn inaccurately,’’ we beg to assure him the 
inaccuracies are not ‘‘ trifling details.’? We have 
only to add that it is absolutely false that ‘‘ Mr. 
Longmire fastened up the gateway by Rome- 
land himself just before the visitors came 
round;’’ and in case ‘‘Ars’’ cannot inform 
‘©A. §. S.’’ and your readers generally ‘‘ why it 
was that Lord Grimthorpe’s men put all sorts of 
impediments in the way of the St. Paul’s Eccle- 
siological Society’s members seeing all the Abbey 
during their late visit,’? we can. The St. P. E.S. 
visited the Abbey on a Saturday afternoon, and, 
as most people know, the British working man 
leaves off work at mid-day on a Saturday, and, 
naturally, the men not being at work, the works 
were locked up. Anywhere else this simple ex- 
planation would have been apparent; but the 
men were ‘‘ Lord Grimthorpe’s men,’’ and the 
work was Lord Grimthorpe’s, therefore, the 
men leaving off at their usual time, and the 
works being locked up as usual, is distorted into 
‘‘all sorts of impediments’’ in the way of the 
Society. Is it possible that the St. P. E. 8. and 
‘CA.§.S.’’ imagine that Lord Grimthorpe would 
pay us for keeping our men after their usual time 
for the sole purpose of waiting upon a party of 
gentlemen spending an agreeable afternoon in 
displaying their great knowledge of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and ‘‘jerry building’’? It 
is absurd, and almost tempts us to end our letter 
as ‘A. 8. 8.’ does, witha joke ; but we forbear, 
and subscribe ourselves—Yours, &c.,. 

Wa. Lonemire anp Co. 


‘“*Goth,’’ nor 


Roumieu Gough’s description of ‘‘the ancient 


tion would need a volume, and so absolutely 


Sir, —Permit a visitor within the last few days 
to the above to emphasise all that is said in the 
current week’s issue relative to the destruction 
that is going on at the present moment at St. 
Alban’s Abbey. Workmen are now destroying 
the masonry of the large east window, and the 
most westerly of the clerestory windows on the 
north sid3 has gone, and a window of entirely 
different character is being substituted in its 
stead. One of the workmen to whom I spoke 
showed me stones in preparation for the other 
clerestory windows, the whole of which, I under- 
stand, are doomed, and in a few short weeks will 
be no more! I found it impossible to examine 
Sir Arthur Blomfield’s work on the high altar 
screen, however, as Lord G.’s people have, by 
hoardings, practically excluded it from the public 
eye, and in front a board is placed, upon which 
is the following inscription :— 


“¢ Novice. 
<The contractors will not be responsible should 
any accident occur to persons visiting this part 
of the abbey during the progress of the works. 
‘‘Wintram Lonemire AND Co.’’ 


Remembering that in the late Mr. Chapple’s 
time the names of the contractors were Messrs. 
Longmire and Burgh, and that the first of these 
gentlemen died about the same time that Mr. 
Chapple did, I naturally inquired who Messrs. 
Longmire and Co. were, and was told that locally 
it was understood that the first was young Mr. 
Longmire, and that the ‘‘Co.’’ was no less than 
the big Lord G. I simply give this as it was told 
to me; perhaps ‘‘ Ars’’ can enlighten us further. 

Of course, as everybody knows, the real man 
who is carrying out the practical part of Lord 
Grimthorpe’s work is Mr. Brown, a thoroughly 
competent foreman, for any work under the 
supervision of an architect. But it is quite a 
different thing for an honest, all-round foreman 
to find himself in one of our most interesting 
cathedrals and ordered to spend thousands 
(£60,000, ‘‘ Ars’? says) with no architect at his 
back ! 

Of course, I went round to the west end, and 
saw that statuesque curio of Lord Grimthorpe. 
‘¢ Ars,’’ in one of his letters, if I recollect rightly, 
says other people have sought immortality in the 
same odd fashion; but surely it has been left to 
his lordship to select to be carved as an angel— 
whiskers and all! 

One day, so the story goes, when Lord G., in 
his dogmatical manner, told Sir Arthur Blomfield 
that he did not believe in angels, the accomplished 
architect in question retorted drily, ‘‘It doesn’t 
matter whether you do or not, you’ll certainly 
never see one !?’—I am, &e., 

A Vistror to Sr. ALBAN’S. 


Srr,—No sooner is one writer floored than 
another crops up, reiterating the same things 
against me, apparently without reading my 
letters, and calling me ‘‘untruthful’’ because 
they themselves misrepresent what I said! The 
clerestory windows are coming out to save them- 
selves from falling—they are the poorest of Late 
work in church, and set ina wall thickened out 
without bonding, and capped by a course of 
brown clay! That is enough for ‘‘ F.R.I.B.A.” 
“A, §. §.’?—ominous suffix—says my first 
letter was ‘‘most aggressive,’’ showing that he 
never saw it. In one thing only is he right, 
that St. Patrick’s, Dublin, is as bad as can be. 
If he will find anything ‘‘ untruthful ”’ or ‘‘ un- 
veracious’’ in my letter, I shall be glad to 
withdraw it. My only slip was about the Chester 
cloisters, which 1 at once admitted. Not one of 
your many correspondents has had the good 
manners to do likewise. 

Mr. Steinmetz’s sketches are notoriously (as I 
said) fancy sketches, wrong in detail and measure- 
ment. As to one of them, let me repeat my 
original and unanswerable proposition, that Scott 
rebuilt the south aisle vault without providing 
adequate support for it. 

I take the Bishop of St. Alban’s opinion for 
little worth, after the Felstead school incident. 
If he calls the nave pulpit a ‘‘rotunda’’ (what a 
lame excuse for not preaching in his cathedral !) 
so do other people call Mr. Gough’s in St. 
Cuthbert’s a ‘* sauce-boat,’? which it much 
resembles. Of ‘‘Mr. C. Brown, F.S.A.,’’ I know 
nothing. 

My friend Mr. Chester is a great authority on 
scarabei and the ‘‘ unspeakable Turk.’’ What 
is his Egyptian knowledge to St. Alban’s ? Your 
very veracious “A. §. 8.’ invents my abuse of 
Abbot Wallingford’s work. I never said a word 
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against it; but I do fearlessly say that Walling- 


ford never contemplated such sculptures as now 
fill his niches—the restoration of which by Sir 
As I said long 
ago, I never heard an artist say a good word for 


A. Blomfield was a mere trifle. 


them ; the photos were enough for Dean Kitchin, 


and there are people about the Abbey who have 
reason to regret that the sculptor’s family ever 
‘When I spoke of really excellent 
modern works at Cork and Salisbury, I was 
pooh-poohed by people who have never seen 
Lord Grimthorpe never praised the 
statuary; and why quote his opinion that all 


came there. 


them. 


your correspondents have been saying is worth- 
less? All I said about Chapple is perfectly true, 
as Lord G., Mr. Longmire, Mr. Brown, and 
others can testify. If the one bay on the north 
side cost Lady Salisbury and her friends £200, it 
is quite certain that the work on the south and 
east sides of the choir-aisle and ante-chapel 
could not have been done for three times the 
money. Mr. Gibbs may have paid £365 for part 
of it (of which I never heard before) ; but that 
left Chapple some hundreds of pounds out of 
pocket for the rest. And this very elaborate 
work (which some one in the Burtprve News 
denounced as a mixture of 14th-century and 
Tudor work) seems to have been designed by 
Scott ! 

Yes, Sir, I am anxious to impress the world 
with the'fact that Lord Grimthorpe has expended, 
not sixty, but above eighty, thousand pounds 
on his ruinous cathedral since 1880, and that no 
such extensive work has been done with so few 
mistakes, nor by an individual anywhere else in 
Great Britain. What is Mr. Gibb’s paltry 
£5,000 in six years to this? I can fancy profes- 
sional fingers itching for the handling of such a 
sum, especially after lately seeing the monstrous 
claim of Mr. Sedding on the D. and ©. of Win- 
chester for the completion of the fabric of their 
great screen, a work which their own staff car- 
ried out for little more than a third of Mr. 
Sedding’s estimate. By the bye, Mr. Gough 
and ‘St. Alban’? denied flatly that Mr. 8. was 
the Winchester architect at all! As to all-round 
hitting, if people attack they must expect to be 
answered. Those-who made a joke of Lord G.’s 
face appearing in the west porch forgot that Mr. 
Gibbs’s is to be found on the screen. And it ig 
not altogether malapropos to mention that the 
clever architect of this large house, where I am 
writing this, led his hot-water heating pipes 
through the larder! As I don’t even know 
where ‘‘ Romeland ”’ is, I can answer for nothing 
Mr. Longmire did there; but I do know that 
that old slype door is not Norman, and that the 
ironwork—not 12th century, and as thin as a 
shilling—is carefully preserved. Had I been 
near London, and had notice, I should have 
taken care that the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological 
Society heard the other side of the case, and that 
the history of the west bay of nave was explained 
to them. No one seems to have known any more 
about it than they did of Lincoln or Chartres 
when they foolishly said the north window of 
St. Alban’s was made of Jubilee coins. 

In conclusion, let me say that anyone who 
accuses me of toadying Lord Grimthorpe, or 
anybody else, can only fitly subscribe himself an 
A.S.S.—I am, &c., 


July 8. Ans. 


AN EVIL SYSTEM. 


Srr,—Your correspondent is quite right, and J 
am not sure but that one could go a great deal 
further and say a great deal more on the subject. 

The jerry builder is certainly a bad lot; but 
how about the so-called contractor? Is he not 
a ‘‘good’’ second, if not an equal? <A partial 
remedy for this could be found in the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Lien Law,’ similar to that which 
exists in some of the United States of America. 
I say ‘‘some,’’ because it is not universal. The 
National Builders’ Association of America have 
been lately occupied in a long discussion on the 
matter, and advocate a general law throughout 
the States.—I am, &c., Sranuey G. Bren. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES SEWAGE. 


Sir,—I have read with interest the particulars 
of the sewage-disposal works, as described in the 
Buitpine News of Saturday last. There is only 


one point upon which, with your permission, I | H 


should like to have more information—that is, as 
to the value of the pressed sludge. It is “said” 
to sell for £3 10s. per ton.. Well, I should be 
glad to have this verified more in detail. I do 


not mean as to the sale of a few tons here and 
there to be used experimentally, but as an 
ordinary and regular sale price. My own 
estimate would be less than half the amount 
stated, and at that price I should expect great 
difficulty in getting rid of it. Perhaps in the 
dry and compressed state it may be worth more 
than I have stated. However, I should be glad 
to know the facts. So much has been said as to 
the value of sewage sludge, and so very little 
actually realised, that it is of importance to have 
actual and not experimental results.—I am, ae 


(This, of course, is the point in all such 
schemes. We gave the figures as given to us; 
but our own opinion inclines considerably 
towards the figure quoted by ‘‘C. E.,’’ and even 
at that price there is difficulty in many cases in 
insuring a steady and regular disposal of the 
solid refuse.—Ep. B.N. ] 


J. L. BACON AND CO. 


Str,—We observed in your last issue a notice of 
the dissolution of partnership in this firm. This, 
however, may give a wrong impression, as it does 
not state that the firm will be carried on as before 
by our Mr. Palmer Dalton.—We are, &c., 

J. L. Bacon anp Co. 

34, Upper Gloucester-place, Dorset-square, 

London, N.W., July 8. 


Intercomumunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[10030.]—Damp-proof Course.—I have a building 
in course of erection, and I find that the builder has not 
laid the damp-proof course with the material specified, 
but with a material that Ihave very little faith in. The 
builder says that he will not alter it, as he considers it 
better than that specified. What should I do in this case ? 
Itake it that the contractor has no right to alter the 
materials without the consent of the architect, and if he 
does so, and the architect objects, he must execute the 
work according to the specification.—Durnam. 


[10031.]—Extras and Deductions. — Has there 
been any legal decision in the question of contracts 
(extras and deductions) since ‘‘ Richards y. May,’’ 1883, 
in which case the architect’s decision was ruled by the 
judge as binding. Iam interested in a matter where the 
owners’ architect has left this country, and, although his 
decision was declared to be final in the contract, no 
mention was made with reference to the price of extras and 
deductions. The owner now declines to pay the amount 
due to the builder for extras. Perhaps you could refer 
aoe later decision in a somewhat similar case.— 
J.CM. 


[10032.]—Vitriol Store Floor.—Would some reader 
kindly give me their opinion what kind of a mastic would 
be most durable for this floor, with proportions and 
gk veri in mixing? Full particulars will oblige.— 


[10033.]—Facing Bricks.—Can any of your 
numerous readers inform us if it is possible to obtain 
facing bricks to be mixed with sugar in the making, as we 
haye an inquiry for a quantity, and the party wishes us to 
make them and mix the clay with sugar—a pound of 
sugar dissolved in a gallon of water—but does not give 
the quantity of clay that has to be mixed with this? We 
have our doubts if they can be burnt, as we are afraid 
they will be likely to run in the burning. Anyone who 
can giveus some idea of the mixing and mode of burning, 
if those bricks have ever been made, will relieye—Sucar 
Bricks. 


REPLIES. 


(10018.]—Sound Passing Through Walls.— 
My attention has only just been directed to the attention 
of “ B. A. T.” in yours of 28th June. It is well established 
by experience that the best mode of preventing the trans- 
mission of sound through walls or partitions is by apply- 
ing that glass-like fibre produced from blast-furnace slag, 
and known throughout the building trade as “silicate 
cotton.’’ This material is also fireproof, and prevents the 
ingress of yermin.—M. H. 


[10023.|—Sketching Block. —‘“A Pupil’? should 
stretch his paper on a board in the usual way before 
cutting to the required sizes. The sheets should then be 
placed on a millboard back, with a heavy weight the same 
size on top, and linen and glue used for the edges. Care 
must be taken that the weight used is sufficient to press 
the sheets tightly together, and stop the glue getting in 
between. Butif ‘A Pupil” takes my advice, he will 
buy his blocks, as they are sold much cheaper and better 
made than he will be able to turn them out.—J. W. F. 


[10024.|—Commission on Restoration after 
Fire.—Itis more satisfactory to charge by time in such 
matters, as it is obvious that there might beas much work 
and expense ina £500 matter as in one of £4,000. I know 
of no method of charging by commission, at least, I have 
never done so myself.—H, L. 


{10025.|—Right of Light.—Assuming that the 
window has been completely blocked up for twenty years, 
the owner of the building C can raise his building and 
pune, in the sill and cornice: he need not cut them off.— 


OE _____ 


The name of E. FE. Moore, of Mecklenburg-square, 
W.C., architect, appears in Tuesday’s list of ad- 
judications in bankruptcy. 


| 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 
BREACH oF BuILDING By-LAws.—At the Court- 


house, Harrogate, on Monday, Mr. James Chippen-_ 


dale, builder, Mr. James Whitesmith, Mr. Ward, 
and Mr. James Whincup, all of Harrogate, were 
charged. with aliowing certain houses to be occupied 
without first having obtained a certificate from the 
corporation in accordance with the printed by-laws 
of the borough. The borough surveyor proved the 
charges. Mr. Chippendale pleaded not guilty, and 
stated that the late borongh suryeyor (Mr. Harry) 
inspected the houses mentioned. He applied for a 
certificate, but had never received it. The case was 
adjourned in order to communicate with the late 
surveyor. The other defendants pleaded guilty, 
with extenuating circumstances. The Mayor said 
the defendants must pay the costs in each case, and, 
with that understanding, no penalty would be 
inflicted. Although there had been some laxity in 
the past with regard to the by-laws, henceforth the 
building by-laws would be strictly enforced. 


District SURVEYORS’ 
Hammersmith, Mr. Curtis-Bennett gave his decision 
on the 4th inst. on an adjourned summons against 
Mr, Frederick Shingleton in respect of fees claimed 
by Mr. T. E. Knightley, district surveyor of Ham- 
mersmith, for supervising the erection of a building 
called flats. The case was reported in our issue of 
the 28th ult. (p. 923, last Vol.) Mr. Knightle 
held that he was entitled to charge a fee for eac 
flat, on the ground that they were separate buildings 
according to subsection 1 of the Act. The defendant 
however, argued that they were not separate build- 
ings, and that the surveyor should have calculated 
his fees for one only. It was also suggested that 
the Representation of the People Act applied, 
but the magistrate was of opinion that it did not. 
He thought the case did not come within either 
subsection 1 or subsection 3, for the reason that 
there was only one staircase and only one entrance 
from without. 


entitled to charge for one building. A certain 
amount of the claim had been paid, which according 
to Mr. Curtis-Bennett’s decision was in excess of 
the demand, and he expressed doubts whether the 


defendant had any legal remedy to recover it from 


the complainant. The defendant, in asking for 
costs, said no other surveyor in London had made 
such a claim. Mr, Moseley, the district surveyor of 
Fulham, said Mr. Paget had held that each flat was 
a separate tenement, a notice being required for 
each. Mr. Curtis-Bennett said he would not go 
into that matter. With regard to the application 
for costs he adjourned the summons to give Mr. 
Knightley an opportunity of returning the excess, 
which he thought he would do after hearing his 
expression of opinion. If he returned the money 


he would not grant costs, but if he did not, then he: 


would consider the defendant’s application. 


THe Empioyers’ Liaprirry Acr.—ImportTant 
Drciston.—(Before the West Kent County Court 
Judge, Mr. Homersham Cox.)—At Dartford on 
Tuesday, an important action involving the respon 
sibility of contractors under the Employers’ Liability 
Act came on for hearing under an order from the 
High Courts for a new trial. The plaintiff, James 
William Penfold, a carpenter, claimed £25 for 
injuries received by him whilst working for Mr. 


William Johnson, contractor for the erection of the 


small-pox convalescent hospital, which the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board are erecting at Darenth. 
The plaintiff was engaged in the fixing of wooden 
brackets into uprights, and he alleged that the 
brackets were not bolted to the uprights, in conse- 
quence of orders given by a Mr. Woolley, whom it 
was contended was ‘‘a person superintending the 
work on behalf of the defendant.’’ One of the 
brackets fell out, and struck the plaintiff’s head so 
severely as to render surgical treatment necessary. 
For the defence, Woolley was called, and said he 
was merely a journeyman working at 8d. per hour, 
and was not authorised to give any orders. He 
gave no orders about the bolting of the brackets. 
John Gerrard, the foreman, said he gaye no’ orders 
for the uprights to be erected without being bolted. 
The jury at once returned a verdict for the de- 
fendant, on the ground that there was no negligence 
on the part of the person having the superintendence 
of the work; they also found there was no defect 
in machinery or plant. 


Additions are about to be made to the library and 
museum buildings at Trinity College, Dublin. Mr. 
Thomas Drew, R.H.A., of Dublin, is the architect, 
and Messrs. S. Bolton and Sons are the contractors} 
the outlay will be about £1,760. 


Mr. J. W. Start, of Cups Chambers, Colchester, 
has been appointed architect to the Wyvenhoe 
School Board, recently formed. The schools are to 
accommodate 670 children. The buildings are to be 
detached, and to include residence for master and 
two residences for mistresses. A capital site has 
been secured, running parallel with the G.E.R. ta 
Clacton and Walton-on-the-Naze, 


Freres FoR Frats.—At : 


He was of opinion that subsection 2: 
applied, sets of chambers and flats running on the . 
same party rules, and that Mr. Knightley was only - 
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Our Office Table. 


A‘ Britt introduced by Mr. O. V. Morgan, 
member for Battersea, to enable the County 
Council to purchase, by agreement, the rights of 
the London Water Companies, has been read a 
first time in the House of Commons. It 
authorises the Council to borrow the money re- 
quired by creating fresh Stock, under the Metro- 
politan Board of Works (Loans) Acts, 1869 to 
1875, redeemable within sixty years. After pay- 
ment of the expenses and dividends of the Stock, 
the profits are to be applied in reducing the 
charge to the consumers of water, or, on the vote 
of the Council in any year, in reducing the 
Metropolitan consolidated rate. The Bill is 
endorsed by Messrs. O. V. Morgan, Beaufoy, 
Buxton, Cremer, Howell, Lawson, Montagu, 
Pickersgill, Rowlands, and James Stuart. 


Tue following awards of prizes and certificates 
have been made at University College, London, 
in the class of Architecture, conducted by Pro- 
fessor T. Roger Smith:—Fine Art Donaldson 
Silver Medal, H. P. Adams, of London; 2nd 
prize, E. C. Finch, of Roehampton; certificate, 
3*, Louis Jacob, of New Cross; second class, 
J. P. Cooper, of Leicester, E. B. Hoole, of 
London; third class, K. Sakurai, of Japan, 
A. G. Salmon, of London. Construction: 
Donaldson Silver Medal, P. 8. Worthington, of 
Alderley Edge; 2nd prize, S. A. Lang, of 
Clifton ; certificates, 3*, A. G. Salmon, of 
London; 4*, A. G. Robertson, of Cheltenham ; 
5*, W. W. Hind Smith, of London; second 
class, H. P. Adams, of London, V. H. King, 
of London; third class, C. W. Dawson, of 
Croydon, E. Cubitt Nichols, of London, 
Tokitaro Okada, of Japan. Modern Practice: 
Prize, Walter Taylor, of Headingley ; certificate, 
2*, Harry Sirr, of London ; second class, H. P. 
Adams, of London, 8. C. Arding, of Upper 
Tooting, Sidney Mart, of London, Jas. Simpson, 
of London, P. 8. Worthington, of Alderley 
Edge ; third class, E. C. Finch, of Roehampton, 
F. W. Fryer, of Beckenham, H. B. Young, of 
Slough. ‘The asterisk indicates that the candi- 
date obtained the number of marks qualifying 
for a prize. 


In our notice of the Kingston-on-Thames 
Sewage Works last week, we omitted to say that 
the old scheme of sewerage adopted 25 years ago 
was on the gravitation system, the sewage being 
collected in a culvert 4ft. diameter, which dis- 
charged it inits noxious raw state into the Thames. 
The inhabitants down the river would not tolerate 
this plan, and protested. An irrigation scheme 
was then thought of, but the cost and difficulty of 
acquiring land near wer3 too great, and the 
riverside populations had good ground for 
opposing this measure. Under these circum- 
stances, the ABC process of the Native Guano 
Company was adopted, with the results we have 
described. 


— OA 


CHIPS. 


The Mayor of Worcester, Mr. Ernest Day, M.S.A.., 
entertained about 230 guests, representative of the 
county, on Monday week at the Guildhall in that 
city. The guests included Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, 
the late President of the Society of Architects. 


The Mayor of Croydon, Mr. J. W. Hobbs, 
opened, on Wednesday, a new recreation ground at 
South Norwood, which has been purchased and 
laid out by the corporation at a cost of nearly 
£6,000. The recreation ground covers an area of 
124 acres, and is in close proximity to Norwood 
Junction. Croydon now possesses eleven public 
open spaces. 


The Town Council of Leeds adopted on Tuesday 
a scheme by Mr. T. Hewson, the borough and 
waterworks engineer, for stopping the leakage at 
Eccup reservoir. The scheme was submitted to 
and approved by Mr. G. H. Hill, of Manchester, 
_the engineer to that corporation for the Thirlmere 
water supply works. The estimated cost is 
£15,000. ~ 


Mr. Henry Richards, C.E., of Kingston-on- 
Thames, and 51, Grosvenor-road, S.W., has unani- 
mously been elected chief surveyor to the Mortlake 
District Highway Board, in place of the late Mr. 
J.C. Medworth, who died at the advanced age of 
85 years. 


The redecoration of Drury-lane Theatre has been 
commenced this week, Mr. Augustus Harris having 
intrusted the work to Mr. J. M Bock baiaer: 


The new Scottish National Portrait Gallery will 
be opened on Monday next. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Preston.—Mr. Arnold Taylor, a Local Govern- 
ment Board inspector, held an inquiry on the ord 
inst. at the town-hall, Preston, respecting an appli- 
cation by the Preston Town Council for power to 
borrow £130,000, of which £115,500 is for a sewer- 
age scheme and £14,500 for a refuse destructor with 
cremators attached. The proposals were practically 
unopposed. The borough engineer, Mr. H. Reah, 
explained the sewerage scheme. At present the 
sewage passes into the river Ribble through a low- 
level sewer, which is tide-locked and otherwise 
objectionable. A new low-level intercepting sewer 
is proposed, the existing main sewers below certain 
points being retained as overflow and storm-water 
culverts only. The low level of the main sewers 
will render it necessary that the sewage shall be 
lifted in order to deliver it at a higher level on the 
farm at Freckleton on the Ribble, purchased in 
1883 by the corporation. Thus lifting is to be per- 
formed by Shone’s hydro-pneumatic system, pro- 
vision being made for lifting 12,000,000 gallons per 
day. The ordinary dry weather discharge of sew- 
age is 34 millions of gallons daily, and it is not pro- 
posed to admit more than six gallons of storm water 
into the sewers. The ejectors are worked by com- 
pressed air, and the steam for the engines will be 
generated by the heat which is produced in the pro- 
posed destructor. Freckleton farm consists of 500 
acres, and is about eight miles down the river from 
Preston. The present population of Preston is 
104,200, and there is an arrangement with the Ful- 
wood Local Board to take into the new system the 
sewage of Fulwood. 
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On Saturday the foundation-stone was laid of a 
new church for the West United Presbyterian con- 
gregation on Ettrick-terrace, Selkirk. The style is 
Scottish Gothic of the Early Decorated period. 
Internally the church is divided into a nave and 
side aisles, and at the south end the choir and 
organ-chamber form a chancel-like continuation. 
The tower, which is massively treated, rises to a 
height of 100ft. above the roadway. The church is 
seated for 700, and the two halls adjoining will 
seat 490. The architect is Mr. John B. Wilson, 
Glasgow. 


Two public parks were opened on Saturday at 
Middleton, near Manchester. One is a gift from 
Lord Brassey, and the other is a purchase by the 
corporation. The ground given by Lord Brassey 
amounts to about five acres; it is part of the rising 
ground at Barrowfields, on the north side of the 
town. The second park cost the town £2,400, and 
is three acres in extent; it lies between the parish 
church and the Old Boar’s Head Inn. 


Holloway’s Pills.—The balsamic nature of Hollo- 
way’s Pills commends them to the favour of debilitated and nervous 
constitutions, which they soon resuscitate. They dislodge all obstruc- 
tions, both in the bowels and elsewhere, and are, on that account, 
much sought after for promoting regularity of action in young females 
and delicate persons. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH | STONE.—The Stone 


rom these Quarries is known as 
the “‘ Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline mature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, Ww. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Corour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixe ag aden Berne and Estimates Free. 
ress :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent :— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street Strand, W.C. 


W. H. LASCELLES and CO., 


121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 
Conservatories & Greenhouses, 


WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES ANDO PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} “sautares 


GIVEN, 
STRODE & CO, 67: sora Gitvonvard? Bo. 


LONDON. 


New Branch Showrooms:—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 
MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


The most extensive Stock ofevery kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


TENDERS. 


*.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the informatior. 


Am™MAnrorp.—For house and shops, for Messrs. John 
and Price, the Stores, Ammanford. Mr. D. Jenkins 
A.R.I.B.A., M.S.A., Llandebie and Llandilo, architect :— 

Estimated cost sae A * £1,000 0 O 
Carried out by the proprietors. 


AmMANFoRD.—For house at Bettws, for Mrs. Rees, 
Bettws. Mr. D. Jenkins, A.R.I.B.A.,M.S.A., Llandebie 
and Llandilo, architect :— 

Davies, T., Llanstephan (accepted) £270 0 0 
Griffiths, T., Bettws me nee 252 0 0 


Awnatrsty.—For alterations and additions to Uxbridge 
House, Anglesey, for Mr. 8. T. Blake. Mr. W. Yeardye, 
Gosport, architect :— 

Lear, C., and Son, Alverstoke (accepted) ... £500 


BattTersEA.—For painting and decorating the Mason’s 
Arms Tavern and the Rock Tavern, York-road, Battersea, 
S.W., for Mr. E. Purchase. Mr. H. L. Newton, 49, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, architect :— 


Burman, Sharstead-street £365 0 0 
Walker, Gough-street... fc ie 860 0 0 
Godden, 43, Upper George-street ... 850 0 0 
Jones, J., 40, Sydney-street, Chelsea 309 0 0 
Lamble, 12, ‘Chichester-street, W.... 245 0 0 
Smith & Son, Belgravia (accepted)... 232 0 0 


Batu.—For the reconstruction of a sewer in Beaufort- 
buildings Fast, for the city council :— 
Jennings, E. (accepted). 


Buianvrorp.—For alterations and additions to the police 
station, for the Dorset county council :— 
Brickell, R. W., Shaftesbury (accepted) £375 18 3d. 


CampBeRweE.Lt, §.E.—For the supply of 80 fathoms of 
wood, for the Camberwell board of guardians :-— 


Wilson and Watson £473 6 8 
Jewett, G. =e one Ane aS 460 0 0 
Davies, J. and G. W. ... .. o¥440 0 0 
Hill and Record ne Fe 420 0 0 
Highland, G. E. (accepted) ... 418 0 0 


Camprn Town.—For new business premises, for Mr. J. 
Perriman. Mr.R. J. Beale, A.R.I.B.A., Palace Chambers, 
Westminster, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Hart, P., South Tottenham £2,173 0 O 
Voller, F., Wood Green ... ace 1,958 0 0 
Eaton & Co., Whitechapel* 1,955 0 0 
Dixon, J. W., Highgate ... a 1,949 0 0 
Killingback, C., Camden Town ... 1,938 0 0 
Scrivener, W., Camden Town 1,938 0 0 
Drew, A., Camden Town ... aie 1,883 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham, Theo- 

bald’s-road, W.C.... ar cas 1,873 0 0 
Macfarlane Bros., Hornsey-road.., 1,859 0 0 
Gould & Brand, Camden Town ... 1,847 0 0 
Goodman,-W., Hartham-road, N... 1,843 0 0 
Beale, J., Westminster... “af 1,783 0 0 
Toms, E., Camden Town ... cos 1,768 0 0 
Dabbs, W. M., Stamford-hill ‘ 1,729 0 0 
Lamble, 8. R., Kentish Town+ ... 1,621 0 0 

*Too late. +Accepted. 


Carrruam.—For the execution of work of painting and 
cleaning at the asylum :— 
Batchelor, M., Maidstone (accepted) £46810 0 
(Seven tenders received). 


Cuaron, St. Gres, ‘Bucks.—For pulling (down and 
rebuilding the Three Horse Shoes, Seer-green, for Messrs. 
Salter and Co., Rickmansworth. Mr. C. P. Ayres, 52, 
High-street, Watford, architect :— 


Brown and Sons, Harefield ... £620 0 0 
Bates, J., Chorley Wood... ras 610 0 0 
Darvell, G., Chorley Wood ... wis 609 8 0 
Darlington, G., Amersham ... ‘vf 530 0 0 


Curtsra.—For cleaning and whitewashing the Chelsea 


ary :— 

Jones, H., Uxbridge-road ... £825 0 0 
Burbidge, T., Sydney-street, Chelsea 395 10 0 
Leggett, J.,,1, Britten-street... ; 395 0 0 
Eades, W., 20, Coulson-street 300 0 0 
Housego, J., 103, Sydney-street 207 0 0 
Griffiths, J., Park Walk a 296 0 0 
Steel, T., 112, King’s-road ... 289 0 0 
Mason, R., 31, Milman-street ok 286 0 0 
Jones, J., 40, Sydney-street, Chelsea 286 0 0 
Stewart and Co., Walworth... aes 285 10 6 
Simmonds, J., Thornton Heath 270 0 0 
Wade, G., 24, Flood-street ... iss 267° 0.0 
Foxley, G., Regent-street 230 0 0 
Searle, G., 119, College-place rf 25610 0 
McCarthy, 12, Oakley-street* ss 220 0 0 
Andrews, W., Stroud Green... 189 10 0 
Leathermore, Tulse-hill 189 0 0 


*Accepted. 
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CurtsEA, S.W.—For the enlargement of the new school 
in Hatford-road, Chelsea (now in course of erection), from 
998 to 1,198 school places, for the London School Board :— 
Hart Bros., Great Dover-street, 8.E. (accepted) £866 3 5 
(Messrs. Hart Bros. are the contractors for the school now 

in progress. ) 

Crepiron, Drvon.—For the erection of a school at 
Hookway, for the Crediton School Board. Mr. C. Cole, 
Queen-street Chambers, Exeter, architect :— 


Berry, W. B., Crediton £1,350 0 0 
Westcott, J., Exeter fea th 1825-0. 0 
Steer, J. L. & H., Clyst St. George 1,228 0 0 
Ham and Pasmore, Exeter ear 1,199 0 0 
Brooks, J., Crediton.., : 1071540) 70 
Jones, T., Crediton*.., : 1,063 0 0 


*Accepted provisionally. 
Darrntu.—For the erection of six fire escape staircases 
and other works at the Asylum for Imbeciles, Darenth, 
near Dartford, Kent, for the Metropolitan Asylum Board. 
Messrs. A. and C. Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C., 


architects. Quantities supplied :— 
Jerrard.., ee aes ni £2,649 0 0 
Gentry ... an 2,579 0 0 
Wall Bros. .., 2,536 0 0 
Johnson, W. ... ae noe ah 2,470 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood (accepted) 2,077 0 0 


Dyucuurcn.—For the ‘construction of three groynes, 
el “as Dymchurch, for the bailiff and jurats of Romney 

arsh : 
Martin, Lydd (accepted)... wa) ead 0 EO 
(Lowest tender received.) 


Grimspy.—For the enlargement of the South-parade 
board schools :— 


White, J. ee Bs te £1,098 0 0 
Thompson, J. M., and Sons... 1,049 0 0 
Porcass, H. Ss ate AD : 988 0 0 
Guy. a. 980 0 0 
Marris, H. sas 940 0 0 
Siminson, T.  ... at as oo 927 0 0 
Chapman, J. ... “a ats s 925 0 0 
Grant, F. (accepted) ... oa 873 0 0 


Houertoy.—For painting and repairs at the Eastern 
Ambulance Station, Brooksbys-walk, Homerton, for the 
Metropolitan Asylum Board. Messrs. A. and C. Harston, 
15, Leadenhall-street, E.C., architects. Quantities not 


supplied :— 
Bax ene ae ane aoe £136 9 0 
Wales and Co. .., es 211-1250 
TVONV: Wetec: oe oh AX she 9 0 0 
Polley and Co., 17, Brownlow-street, 
Dalston (accepted) ... Bee oe 92 0 0 


Istiveton.—For alterations at the Star and’Garter p.h., 
Caledonian-road, N. Messrs. Wilson, Son, and Ald- 
winckle, architects :— 


Toms, E. See oats £3,728 0 0 
Ashby and Horner ... 3,344 0 0 
Hearle and Son ae 3,130 0 0 
Shurmur, W.... ar ave aon 3,060 0 0 
Mills, J. aes “AD oY oe 2,750 0 0 


Lexps.—For classroom alterations at Leylands School, 
for the Leeds School Board :— 
Craven and Umpleby (accepted) «. £70 19 0 


Liverpoon.—For forming and making up the carriage- 
way of Mather-street, for the city council :— 
Chadwick, W. F., Liverpool (accepted) £164 
Luanp1Lo.—For house of ‘rest *near Glanrhyd station. 
Mr. D. Jenkins, A.R.I.B.A., M.S.A., Llandebie and 
Llandilo, architect :— 


Thomas Brothers, Llandilo ... £940 0 0 
Evans, W., Carmarthen 75 849 0 0 
Williams, J. O., Knighton ... 760 0 0 
Jenkins, B., Brecon (accepted) 735 0 0 


Luanp1L0.—For house, for Mr. W. Griffiths, merchant 
(stones, brick, and_sand supplied). Mr. D. Jenkins, 


A.R.I.B.A.,M.S.A., Llandebie and Llandilo, architects :— 
Evans, D., Llandilo ... ee =. | £600 6 0 
Perkins, J. A., Llandilo (accepted) 491 0.0 


LLANELLY, CARMARTHENSHIRE.—For the erection of the 
Higher Grade Schools, for the Llanelly School Board. 
Mr. E. H. Lingen-Barker, architect :— 


Davies, D., Lianelly... £5,446 0 0 
Bassett, J., Lianelly... 5,361 6 0 
Jenkins Bros., Swansea... ar 5,019 0 0 
Thomas, Watkins, and Jenkins, 

Swansea... sae ae aes 5,000 0 0 
Smith, H., Kidderminster... 4,979 0 0 
Stephens and Bastow, Bristol ; 4,849 0 0 
Williams, T. D., Knighton ae 4,840 0 0 
Hopkins, J., Cardiff... a8 ay 4,817 0 0 
Hughes, D., Llanelly ae me 4,800 0 0 
Mercer, G., Llanelly... a ee 4,700 0 0 
Williams, D., Lilanelly oa 4,477 12 0 
Inwood, J., Worcester... ats 4,350 0 0 
Brown, Thomas, & Johns, Llanelly* 4,350 0 0 


* Accepted. 


Liannon.—For repairs to Rhydycerrig, for Mr. M. 
Jones. Mr. D. Jenkins A.R.I.B.A., M.S.A., Llandebie 
and Llandilo, architects :— 

Davies, J., Morfa es es «. £110 0 0 
Peregrine, R., Bethanier (accepted) 105 0 0 

Lonpoy.—For works at No. 10, Adam and Eve-court, 
Oxford-street, for Mr. Busy. Mr. J. Fowle, 64, Fulham- 
road, 8.W., surveyor :— 


Colwill, J.B. ... site = £339 0 0 
Philpot and Son (accepted) ... 285 0 0 
Reeves ... 279 0 0 


Surveyor’s estimate, £320. 
Lonvoy, N.—For decorative repairs to Nos. 15 and 17, 
Cornwall-road, Stroud Green, N., and to No. 255, Upper- 
street, Islington, for Mr. A. Pitt. Mr. E. J. Harrison, 
72, Chancery-lane, W.C., architect :— 
Fernley, J. H. (accepted) £75 6 O 
Lonpon, N.—For decorative repairs to No. 13, Clifton- 
road, N.W., and No. 9, Lucerne-road, N. Mr. BE. J. 
Harrison, 72, Chancery-lane, W.C., architect :— 
Fernley, J. H. (accepted) ; £71 10 0 


Lonpon, N.—For alterations and additions to Nos. 42 
and 48, Upper-street, Islington, for Mr. W. Huntsman. 
Mr. E. J. Harrison, 72, Chancery-lane, W.C., architect :— 

Drew and Cadman (accepted) £490 0 0 


Mansriztp, Norrs.—For the erection of fifty cotta, 
at Langwith colliery, near Mansfield, for the Sheepbridge 
Colliery Co. :— 
Green, C., Rotherham (accepted). 


Oswrstry.—For the erection of a reservoir, keeper’s 
cottage, two workmen’s cottages, whim shed, workshops, 
roads, fences, &c., at Oswestry, and of a cottage and whim 
shed at Parc Uchaf, for the Vyrnwy waterworks com- 
mittee of the Liverpool city council :— 
Hughes and Stirling, Liverpool (accepted) £5,084 7 5 


SourHatu.— For the erection of latrines, lavatories, &c., 
at the St. Marylebone Schools, Southall, for the Guardians 
of the Parish of St. Marylebone. Mr. H. Saxon-Snell 
and Son, London, architects :— 


Killingback, C. £2,600 0 0 
Collinson, J. F. res eed oan 2,478 0 0 
Brown, W. ... et tae an 2,265. 0 0 
Nye, T.... ene ae ae ae 2,057 0 0 
Wall Bros. .., — os +e 1,972°-0' 0 
Gibson, G. (accepted) ae ee 1,885 0 0 


Srarves.—For additions to house and sanitary work at 
the Retreat, Penton-road, Staines, for Mrs. Bolton. Mr, 
8. Alen, 240, Lancaster-road, W., surveyor :— 

Langler and Pinkham... ae «- £600 0 0 
Wheatley and Sons 585 0 0 


Stoxs Newineron.—For erection of houses at rear of 
Jolly Butchers p-h., Stoke Newington-road. Mr. J. C. 
Reynolds, architect :— 


Cocks, J.andH. .., £2,289 0 0 
Jackson and Todd .., sn 2,198 0 0 
Parker, H; — ... ony ea owe 1,950 0 0 
Shurmur, W... “x ey 1,944 0 0 


SrupsineTon.—For water tower and servants’ hall, &c., 
at Stubbington House, Stubbington, for Mr. H. Foster, 


C.C. Mr. W. Yeardye, Gosport, architect. Quantities by 

the architect :— 
Hill, W., and Co., Gosport... £1,461 0 0 
Tuttle, E., Fareham... re 1,488 10 0 
Hall, T. P., Southsea Ay hia 1,353— 0.0 
White, F. G., and Sons, Landport 1,345 0 0 
Wareham, C., Stubbington Te 1,298 0 0 
Jones, H., Southsea ... Pr, 1,295 0 0 
Crockerell, J., Landport ... oh 1,248 10 0 
Rapley, W., Gosport vee A 1,223 15 6% 
Plummer, J., Fareham* ,,, ah 1,210 0 0 
Beech, G., Southsea ... ay 1,188 0 0 

* Accepted. 


StuppinctTon.—For the erection of a pair of cottages at 
Stubbington, for Mr, H. Foster, C.C. Mr. W. Yeardye, 
Gosport, architect :— 

‘Wareham, C., Stubbington (accepted) ... £600 
(Thirteen tenders received.) 


HAWKSLEY’S Patent TREADS. 


Proprietor & 


Manufacturer : 


J. WESTWOOD, Jun. 


NAPIER YARD, MILLWALL, E. 


Telegraphic Address—‘ Westwood,” London, Telephone No. 5065, 


Recommended for durability, simplicity, firm footing, elasticity, 


and are perfectly noise- 


less; they excel lead, oak, teak, or stone; applicable to wood and iron staircases, 


new and worn-down stone stairs, spiral and other staircases, 


covers for drains and coal-cellars, flooring 


footpath flaps to cellars, 
for public buildings and aisles of churches, 


&c., &c.—The best and most durable Tread or Step yet invented. 


-IN USE AT 


Railwa Broadstone, Ealing Terminus Kenilworth Monkwear- Slough Westminster Dublin Castle Stratford, Col- 
S rable Dublin Earl’s Court Kensal Green mouth Soho Whitchurch Police Barracks Schools, &e, ve Road 
t + Burdett Road Edgware Road Kentish Town Moorgate Street South Bromley Whitechapel Eastney Belfast Method- Stratford, Sal- 
Accrington Burscough Failsworth Kilburn Monument South Kensing- Whitefield Fleetwood ist College way Place 
Acton Green Junction Farringdon Kilsby Newcastle- ton Whitley Fulwood Battersea, St. Sutton 
Aldersgate street Burton Street King’s Cross under-Lyme Southport ‘Widnes Halifax Mary’s Church St. Jude’s 
Aldgate Bury Farrington King William New Cross Speke Willenhall Hamilton, Glas- Birmingham, Tayport 
Althorp Park Borough Road, Fenchurch Street Newport Spring Grove Bridge gow Cowper Street Torrington 
Altrincham Mersey Tunnel Street Langley Green Newton Heath Stechford Willesden Hulme Clapham Upton Cross 
Aston Canonbury Finchley Road Latimer Road North Brentford Stepney Wood Green _Knightsbridge Colchester Wandsworth . 
Ash Street, Camden Road _ Firsby Lea Bridge North Bridge Stoke Wormwood Leicester, Glen Forest Gate ° 
Stockport Chalk Farm Forest Gate Leamington Northampton — Stourbridge Scrubbs Parva Hanway Place Hospitals, 
irmingham, Charing Cross Forest Road _ Leman Street (CastleStation) Stratford Worsley Manchester Harrow - Belfast County 
New Street Cheddington Level Crossing Leyland Nottingham Stretford Wolverhampton Newbridge Haverstock Hill Lunatic Asy- 
Banbury Cheetham Hill am Leyton Sudbury Wolverton Newcastle-on- Orphan Work- lum 
Barnsbury Junction Geedley Leytonstone Old Ford Sunderland ‘ e ing School Greenwich In- 
Barnsley Chequerbent Gloucester Road Lichfield Oldham(Mumps) Sutton Barracks, Normanton Jamaica Level ary 
Batley Clayton Gower Street Limehouse Paddington Sutton Coldfield Aldershot Northampton Leyton, Gram-Guy’s Hospital 
Bedminster _—-_ Clifton Grantham Lincoln _ Parsons Green Temple Ashton-under- Norwich mar School _ Lincolnshire 
Bescot Junction Clitheroe Greenwich Little Ealing Patricroft Thornton Lyne Portsea Leyton, Church County Asylum 
Birmingham Crewe 2 Hackney Liverpool Road, Penzance Torquay Barnet Portsmouth Road Middlesex 
Bishopsgate Crooked Billet Haggerston_ Manchester Pickle Bridge Tower of London Belfast Preston Newhayen County Lunatic 
Blackfriars Level Crossing Hammersmith Liverpool Street Plaistow Tring Budbrook Regent’s Park North Bow Asylum 
Blackfriars Cross Lane Heaton Park Llandudno Pleck Tynemouth Burnley Salford Old Ford Netley Hospital 
Bridge Crumpsall Hereford, Barr’s Long Buckby Plymouth Upton Park Caterham Shorncliffe Poplar, Byron & Peterborough 
BlakeStreet,Sut- Cullercoates Court Loudoun Road Poplar Victoria Chatham Trim Bright Streets _ Infirmary, 
ton Coldfield Cannon Street Highbury Ludgate Hill Portsmouth Victoria Park — Chester Warley Southsea, Rubery Asylum 
poo nT ype Dalston hdran Road, Mark Lane Prestwich Walham Green Coventry ‘Winchester ~ Church Path Northfield 
Bletchley Daubhill allsend Maidstone Radcliffe _ Wallsend Curragh Camp ‘Woolwich Southsea, Omega St. Thomas’s 
Bolton — Daybrook Hollinwood Manchester Roade 4 Walsall Dublin, Beggar’s Wrexham treet Hospital 
Bolts Bridge . Denholme Holyhead Manchester, Ex- SalisburyRoad Waterloo, Bush WI 
Bombay, India Derby Homerton change Seething Lane Liverpool * Dublin, Island NDSOR CASTLE, Government 
Bow Droylesden Horley Manchester Shadw Weaste Bridge Offices; London School Board, &c., and 
Bowdon Central Drighlington Hounslow Road Sheffield Werneth, Old- Dublin, hip i, many Hundreds of Public and 
Brick Lane Dudley Hounslow Bar- Mansion House Shoreditch ham. Street Private Buildings in Great Britain 
Bristol me Dadisy Port xm Mildmay Park Rosie Square Westhouyie Dublin Royal and Ireland.  — ; 
roadfi » .. Dundee eighley _  Millhill mow Hill, Bir- Par Barracks Descriptive Circulars, witi i 
Broad Street Ealing Common Kemble Junction Milverton mingham West End Lane Dundalk | or applneueas Spe ea 
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ACCEPTANCE OF CONTRACT. 


d Manes who undertake contracts are sup- 
_ posed to be aware of the duties and 
obligations which are implied by them, 
though a numerous class, who look upon a 
contract as a mere game of chance, are ready 
to throw up the work whenever any occasion 
arises of which they disapprove. They are 
willing to tender, but do not like to be held 
by any binding covenant, and are generally 
found ready to take advantage of any cir- 
cumstance that will enable them to back out 
of their engagements. The architect meets 
with men of this description very often in 
the course of his practice: they are men whose 
main object is to do business; contracting is 
matter of form merely with them, and they 
sign their names to the document without 
any intention of incurring risks. The lowest 
tendering is generally found amongst those 
who hold thus lightly the obligations of con- 
tract, andif in every dozen contracts a man 
is his own master in half that number, he 
can afford to undertake business that would 
ruin a conscientious builder. Cheapness is, 
nevertheless, the order of the day: people 
prefer to put up with the chance of getting a 
work done for a little cost, holding their 
architect responsible, than in paying a fair 
profit to a good tradesman. We haye known 
individuals who would accept the lowest 
tender, even if they were assured on the best 
of proof, that the work could not be done for 
the money. Need we wonder, then, that the 
term ‘‘contractor” has come to mean two 
very different classes of men—the genuine 
and the counterfeit, those who are willing to 
accept the obligations and duties of the con- 
tractor, and those who are only willing to 
sign a document, but who are not prepared 
to carry out the architect’s meaning? 
Many recent cases haye shown the eager- 
ness with which a certain class of 
builders ayail themselves of flaws in the 
specification and quantities, the claims they 
make for items not inserted, but clearly 
intended. For example: Oak was specified 
for the staircase balustrading and dadoes of 
a hall in a country residence; the drawings 
were referred to in support of the intention, 
but the builder refused to execute it in that 
material without an extra, because the quan- 
tities did not name oak specifically. A 
common subterfuge of contractors who haye 
taken work at a price they cannot conscien- 
tiously execute it for is to find cause for 
delay. An order is given for some extra 
work, or the employer, through some 
yacillation or hesitancy on his part, causes 
a trifling hindrance. The contractor refuses to 
complete within the time, and he cannot be 
held lable for any damage caused by such 
delay. He can plead—and he often does— 
that the delay has been owing to the archi- 
tect not supplying working drawings or 
instructions. 

The modern building contractor likes to 
split straws sometimes on legal points. He 
has a keen sense of when a tender ought to 
become a contract—as ina point raised in the 
Court of Appeal the other day between the 
Guardians of Dartford Union and Trickett 
andSons. The plaintiffs brought an action 
to recover damages for breach of contract— 
in other words, for a delay in the delivery of 
granite, the defence being that there was no 
contract under the seal of the guardians, to 
which the contractors had given assent. We 
must refer our readers to the facts as reported 
in our “Legal” column (July 5th); it is 
sufficient to mention here that the tender of the 


defendants was accepted subject to a contract 
which the plaintiffs had sent on afterwards. 
This contract the defendants slightly altered, 
inserting in it the words ‘‘ weather and other 
circumstances permitting,’ and signed it. 
The words ‘“‘ and other circumstances’ were 
taken out or erased by the plaintiffs’ clerk a 
day or two afterwards, but notification of 
the alteration was made to the defendants. 
They, however, took no notice of the altera- 
tion, and contended that the only contract 
they assented to was with the before-men- 
tioned condition, but which had never been 
sealed. Two or three points of importance 
may be noticed here. The acceptance of a 
tender is generally made subject to a con- 
tract, though as a matter of law the tender 
and the acceptance of it, when unqualified, 
constitutes a binding contract between the 
parties. A good advertisement for building 
contracts should, after inyiting tenders, 
state that the promoters do not hold them- 
selyes responsible for the accuracy of the bill 
of quantities, which must be verified by the 
person tendering, and that a copy of a form 
of contract can be seen. In the above case 
the tender was accepted subject to a contract, 
which the builders had apparently not seen— 
it was a proposal for one. If the contractors 
had seen a form before tendering, the after- 
differences could not haye arisen. The 
defence set up, that the defendants had not 
assented to the contract that had been sealed, 
shows the importance of a tenderer seeing a 
form before he submits a tender. We may 
add the condition, ‘‘ weather permitting,” is 
a reasonable one, which most intending con- 
tractors would insist upon being introduced. 

How far the assent of the parties was 
obtained to the contract, which had been 
slightly altered by the guardians, would be 
impossible to say. It would be to enter into 
the mazes of casuistical reasoning to discuss 
the question. The only clue the Master of 
the Rolls had was that the defendants had 
not objected to the alteration either by letter 
or otherwise, and he assumed, from absence 
of evidence to that effect, that they had 
assented. On this ground he contended 
there was a binding contract when the 
plaintiffs affixed their seal. Then another 
point arose as to the seal of the Guardians 
which was affixed to the document—before 
or after it became a contract? The 
Master said, ‘‘If any person made an 
offer with his signature attached, in a case 
where a signature was necessary to support 
a contract, and that offer was accepted by 
the other side, it was clear that the signature 
then became the signature to the contract,” 
and the same reasoning applied to a cor- 
poration where it made an offer under seal, 
and that offer was accepted. The other 
judges concurred in this view. ‘The assent 
or non-assent of a builder to a formal con- 
tract should clearly be made known to the 
other side by writing or otherwise. Assent 
of the mind is not sufficient unless com- 
municated, and communication need not be 
in writing or in words; conduct would 
amount to the same thing, and to treat the 
matter with silence—withholding assent—is 
construed to mean that the party is willing 
to acquiesce in the conditions. The ruling 
of the Court will be of use if it informs 
the builder who tenders upon certain con- 
ditions, and the tender is accepted, that those 
conditions must be carried out, not- 
withstanding they may appear to him, 
on further examination, to be some- 
what severe. Non-assent will avail him 
nothing if he has affixed his signature. 

Our readers are aware of the importance also 
of haying the seal of a corporate body affixed to 
a contract. Nothing short of it will bind the 
members in their collective capacity. ‘To the 
architect or engineer the corporate seal is a 
guarantee that they will become a responsible 
body, although there are cases in which 
individual members of the body will be pre- 
ferable as parties to the contract. When 


individuals are found ready to become re- 
sponsible, their names and signatures will be 
sufficient, or that of any director or member. 
To builders and employers alike, the admoni- 
tion is necessary that a contracting mind 
may be implied by certain acts which may 
be considered in themselves irregular and 
trivial. The terms may not always be ex- 
pressed in writing, but the conduct of both, 
or that of one, of the partie’ may be in- 
terpreted by the law to imply a contract, and 
no hesitancy on the part of one member will 
be of any use in setting aside the obligations 
and duties that are attached to the observance 
of the agreement. 

Both parties to contracts would be deriving 
advantage by a code of rules, such as that 
which the Association of Builders in the 
United States have framed for their guidance. 
The practice of architects selecting known 
builders to compete, who in their turn obtain 
the services of sub-contractors in the various 
trades, has at least the salutary effect of 
narrowing the limits of competition. The 
architect soon associates himself with a 
number of skilled artificers in their several 
trades, each of whom is bound by certain 
terms of contract to carry out the work to 
his satisfaction. The co-operation of archi- 
tects is necessary to insure a code of rules to 
be observed by builders. The code should 
define the terms of notices to competitors for 
tendering, the form of contract that is\desired, 
the number and scale of the plans for com- 
petition tenders, the details that ought to be 
shown, the specification, any restrietions as 
to sub-contracting, and generally anything 
necessary to make the tender trustworthy 
and equitable. The present condition of the 
English contractor is not likely to be im- 
proved till architects and builders are found 
to be more in agreement upon matters of 
fundamental character, and the desire of one 
class to get the better of the other is con- 
quered, 
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NECESSARY BUILDING LEGIS- 
LATION, 
N the rectification of building lines, and 
in the formation of new streets and 
roadways, the Works Committee of the new 
County Council have much before them. 
Only to deal with those matters which their 
predecessors have left for them to rearrange 
and adjust will be no light matter. What, 
for example, is to be done with those ir- 
regular lines of buildings which the late 
authorities haye created by their indecision 
and discretionary powers; those fhalf-com- 
pleted, half-drained roads which may be 
seen all over the Metropolis, defying future 
yestries to deal with ? or those regulations 
as to old buildings and places of public 
amusement and resort which have only been 
partially carried out? The condition of a 
large number of our thoroughfares testifies 
to the very imperfect machinery that has 
been in operation, where one part of the road 
has been paved with wood, and another part 
left with granite; one portion kept in order 
and watered, and another neglected ; where 
in one division the paying has been repaired, 
and a little further on left full of ruts and 
depressions for the rain to fill, for the 
discomfort of pedestrians. 

We are all well aware of the difficulties 
which beset the committees who have to deal 
with questions of frontage. Private rights 
haye to be considered and respected ;, then 
there are deputations of ratepayers and 
owners, technical points of law, previous 
decisions of the Courts, in addition to other 
details which tend to bewilder and confuse 
the minds of those who have to report upon 
each case. One of the most pressing ques- 
tions is that of deciding upon a line of build- 
ing when old houses have been pulled down. 
A case of this kind came before the Metro- 
politan Board of Works some time ago, A 
cross-road had been formed from an old 
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thoroughfare. On one side of it the houses 
were detached, and had deep gardens in 
front; on the other side of the cross- 
road the houses were few and far be- 
tween, but a portion of a terrace of 
houses built about twenty or thirty 
years ago existed, which had _ been 
allowed to come out beyond the old 
line, The difficulty was in deciding which 
side was to be followed when the property on 
the terrace side of cross-road came to be 
rebuilt. Why should the terrace of only a 
few houses, erected before the 75th section 
of the Act came into force, determine the 
line, when there was a long line of old houses 
on both sides which were in evidence as to 
the boundaries of theroad? The terrace was 
clearly an old encroachment, and ought not 
to have been taken asa guide; but the com- 
mittee and those who advised thought other- 
wise. They could not ignore the projecting 
line of terrace, and ultimately decided that 
the new corner house should be placed on a 
line with them, or nearly so. To avoid the 
seeming encroachment, however, they set 
it back a few feet, where it stands, a 
monument of yacillation and ignorance. 
Far better it would have been to ignore the 
projecting terrace, and show a far-sighted 
policy of conforming to the statutory rule. 
The section which refers to roadways where 
the houses exceed 50ft. distance from the 
highway seems to be set aside in many 
instances, and an arbitrary decision arrived 
at. Those who have the fortune to live in a 
thoroughfare bounded by front gardens of 
considerable depth haye a right to. look to 
some protection from builders. According 
to the section no building ought to be erected 
within 50ft. of the highway, when the front- 
age of the buildings therefrom amounts to or 
exceeds that number of feet. How is it that 
we have so many violations of this salutary 
rule ? 

Another matter to which attention ought 
to be called, is to what extent the vestries 
have control over land protected by Act of 
Parliament. There are many instances in 
which land so protected has been leased to 
individuals who haye the power to sublet it 
in an objectionable manner. We know, for 
example, a piece of common land attached 
to a house which has been let out for trade 
advertisements. The yestries or local autho- 
rities appear powerless to interfere, though 
the erection of boards and placards is clearly 
an infringement of public rights. The vestry 
or County Council should have the power to 
prevent the use of such land for any pur- 
poses that destroy the intention of the Act 
conferring benefit on the ratepayers. 
Surely the advantage is small to them 
when the land is closed or fenced in, and 
the least that can be done is to prevent the 
leaseholder from letting the land they have 
certain rights over for objectionable uses. 

The over-building mania in London should 
exercise the attention of the Council, and 
they would be conferring a boon on citizens 
if some statutory enactment were made 
to\ restrict the number of stories to. which 
residential buildings are carried. It would 
be practicable to limit the height of buildings 
of this class to the width of the street in the 
more crowded parts, and in the suburban 
localities to something less, say four stories. 
Public buildings of an ornamental character, 
. in which we should include churches, chapels, 
town-halls, and museums, might form an 
exempted class. We are sure a reasonable 
schedule might be drawn up, which would in 
no wise check the development of healthy 
building enterprise, but would place a check 
on that more questionable class of specula- 
tion which has done so much. to injure 
localities and to drive out of easy distance 
the prosperous classes of the community, 
In the same direction some by-laws are 
certainly required to restrict. the making 
of new roads on estates, which in man 
cases are not wanted, and can only add to the 
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taxation of the ratepayers by maintenance. 
New and unnecessary roads are constantly 
made solely to develop the resources of an 
estate by getting more houses upon it than 
it can properly hold. This is one way in which 
the present leasehold tenure is found ob- 
jectionable, but which the Town Holdings 
Committee in their report appear to haye 
overlooked. A great deal has been said on 
the advantages derived from the oversight of 
the ground landlord on some estates; but 
we think the experience of most people 
interested in building estates is to prove the 
contrary. The creation of ground rents has 
been the motive for the unnecessary making 
of frontages, which is inimical to those who 
desire to acquire the fee simple. 
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ORNAMENTAL DETAILS. 


W INDOWS are features upon which the 
art of the bricksetter has been dis- 


played to advantage. Arches, architraye 


mouldings, and mullions are frequently met 
with of gauged and moulded bricks. We 
give here a sketch of a square-headed mul- 
honed window to Rye House, formerly the 
gatehouse to a castle which commanded the 
ford of the River Lea. Rye House is his- 
torically associated with the plot known by 
that name, the upper room haying been the 
scene of the conspiracy formed in 1683 with 
the object of assassinating Charles II. on his 
return from Newmarket. The window- 
jambs and head are of bricks moulded to a 
section commonly met with in stonework. 
It will be noticed that the lower course of the 
head and the transom are formed of bricks 
cut with radiating joints.' The most notice- 
able feature is the brick corbelling sup- 
porting the oriel, which is formed of a 
series of hollows, returning round the splayed 
sides, worked in horizontal courses. We give 
a section of the corbelling, which shows that 
the cuspings between the hollows are formed 
in the brick. The upper mouldings are of 
bold contour, and are good examples of cut 
work ; the curves are not too deeply under- 
cut, and ayoid acute angles at. the joint—a 
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consideration of importance in gauged brick- 
work, which has to be rubbed to a smooth 
face. In setting out work of this kind much 
care is necessary. With corbels of circular 
shape on plan, the courses must be regulated 
by a radius rod for each course struck from 
a common centre, the faces of the bricks 
being cut to the curye. The bevels will be dif- 
ferentfor every course. Inwork of thisdescrip- 
tion the brick bond is generally allheaders, as 
they saye cutting, and suit a curve better than 
bricks placed lengthwise. The work is 
generally set in putty. A few good instances 
of corbelled windows are to be seen on the 
Chelsea Embankment, Kensington, and other 
parts of London where brick architecture is 
to be found. The window from Rye House 
is not the only example of workmanship. 

The spiral chimney shaft, of which we give 
a sketch of a portion with a plan, is a singu- 
larly interesting type of cut brickwork. ‘The 
four half-circles on plan, which wind up the 
shaft, are separated by fillets set anglewise, 
and are yery accurately worked, and make 
about two and a half revolutions. At the 
summit the shaft terminates differently to 
the commencement, and shows two of the 
winding fillets in elevation, or the plan at 
the summit is turned diagonally towards the 
eye, and has a moulded capping mitred round 
each of the members. The height of shaft, 
including base, which is entirely of cut 
brickwork, is about 13ft. At the side of 
gateway, which is groined at the inner side, 
is a spiral stairway of brickwork, in which 
the steps and centre newel are of the same 
material; even the handrail is formed of 
brick cut in the wall, a sinking being made 
for the hand. The building has also beneath 
the oriels a series of intersecting arches 
on stone corbels, and the surface of wall 
between the oriels and the parapet is 
diapered in red and black brickwork, as 
shown in our sketch, 

The brick parapet, embrasured, is a 
feature which the old brickworker knew 
how to make the most of, as it lent itself to 
a material moulded in equal-sized blocks. 
_ We haye in Essex and Norfolk many inter- 
esting examples of brick parapets. The 
restored church-tower of Inworth, Essex, is 
a good example. The bricks used were thin, 
with moulded bricks for the capping of 
crenelles and merlons and _stringcourses. 
The adyantage of using terracotta for 
features and details of this description 
has greatly militated against the employ- 
ment of bricks for them. The labour 
and accurate workmanship necessary, for 
example, in executing a window or 
chimney-shaft like those of Rye House 
in cut brickwork are considerable. The 
same result can be obtained in a_ bolder 
manner by terracotta, which can be modelled 
in blocks occupying several courses of ordi- 
nary brick, and with a sharpness and accu- 
racy in the moulded parts which leaye 
nothing to be desired. The durability also 
of terracotta is in its fayour. Another point 
that in the architect’s mind is a matter of 
Importance is the variety of tint obtained by 
using the latter material with brickwork. 
Terracotta is generally burnt to a rather 
lighter shade of red, which goes well with 
the darker tone of the brick. For jambs 
and mullions of doorways and windows and 
all details of this kind terracotta is more 
_ Suited, inasmuch as it can be used in longer 
pieces. or heayier masses, such as cornices 
and parapets, corbels to oriel windows, 
weatherings and dressings, it also has the 
merit of being more expeditiously set, and of 
giving a better finish to the building. On 
the other hand, we may say, in fayour of 
cut and gauged brickwork, that it has more 
artistic imterest. The eye and hand of the 
cutter and caryer are brought into notice, 
whereas in all cast or moulded work we lose 
this element of individual workmanship. 
The latter and choicer art of the two will be 
necessarily limited to buildings in which the 


ornamental work is of small extent, as in the 
cut brickwork seen on many of the West-end 
buildings or the gable ends of houses. 
Where great durability and wear are required 
the harder cast and fired material will always 
haye the preference. 
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THE LIGHTEST FORM OF PLATE 
GIRDER. 


VEN at the present time, notwithstanding 
EK all the attention that has been bestowed 
upon girder work of every class, the proportion- 
ing of girders does not receive the full considera- 
tion to which it is entitled by designers. It too 
commonly happens that a certain arbitrary pro- 
portion of depth to span is adopted as suitable, 
and applied without discrimination to structures 
the conditions of which vary considerably ; it is 
therefore our intention in this article to inquire 
into the relations existing between the flanges 
and web of a plate girder from an economic point 
of view. In such an investigation, to arrive at 
results that shall be satisfactory, all our data 
must be of the most practical character obtain- 
able, as it is to purely practical ends that our 
efforts are directed. 

If the plate distribution is carried out in the 
closest approximation obtainable to the theoretical 
requirements, we find that the actual weight of 
the flanges of a girder freely supported at the 
ends and loaded uniformly throughout its length 
will be in excess of the theoretical weight by 
about 12 per cent., and this basis we shall take 
for comparison of weights of flanges and web. 
The dimensions of the web will be in great 
measure—and at the centre of the span entirely 
—determined by practice; hence the propor- 
tions will be sought upon the assumption of a 
given thickness for the web in each particular 
case. ‘The thickness of the web taken will not 
be the net thickness of the web plates simply, 
but that measurement with such an addition as 
will include stiffeners, thus—Suppose we have a 
web jin. thick, and at every 4ft. of its length a 
stiffener on each side, of tee-iron Gin. by 4in. by 
gin. thick; then the thickness, averaged, to 
include these will be that of the plate plus the 
sectional areas of two stiffeners divided by their 
distance apart along the web ; the area of a 6in. by 
4in. by Zin. tee-iron igs 5°86sq.in., and 5:86 x 2 
+ 48 = 0:244in , so that the thickness taken 
would be in this case 0°5 + 0°244 = 0-744, very 
nearly fin. About the rivets we need not here 
concern ourselves, as they will form an equal 
percentage on flanges and web, and therefore will 
not affect our calculations. 

Let 7 and d = the span and depth respectively 
in feet ; w = load in tons per foot; s = working 
stress per sectional square inch on gross area 
of flanges (if the stresses on the gross area are 
different, for the top and bottom flanges make 
s = the mean of them); 2 = equal distance of 
any point at which the areas are taken from a 
point of support in feet; ¢ = thickness, inclusive 
of adjuncts, of web in inches. The weight of 
the girder at any section will vary as its sectional 
area. 

The theoretical area of one flange is found 
from the formula— 

wle - we, 

Dds ae 
the practical expression for the two flanges, add- 
ing 12 per cent., will, therefore, be— 


5 


tz Ww 2 
= 1:12 {# _ we \. 
ads ds 


The sectional area of the web will be represented 
by 12d. ¢; and the whole area by the equation 


re 112 es ae + 13d é 


What we now have to determine is that value of 
d in relation to / that will give the whole equa- 
tion its minimum value. Assuming the value of 
7 to be fixed, that of A for any given point will 
vary with d. When dis ata value corresponding 
toa minimum value of A, it may be assumed that 
this value will remain stationary for an indefinitely 
small variation of d. It will be seen that the 
equation may be divided into two parts, one 


positive ( 1:12 wie +12. dt. ) andonenega- 
tive ( — 1-12 mo If, therefore, during 


the indefinitely small variation of d, the whole 
value of the equation remains the same, the 
variation of the one part must equal that of the 


other. Let become (d + h), then equating the 
differences of the positive and negative parts of 
the expression, we shall have 
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Therefore— 


12.8s.¢.hd2+12.s.¢h2d=112[werh—wilch). 


As, however, 4 has been assumed to be indefi- 
nitely small, 4? will be comparatively insigni- 
ficant, and, therefore, the term 12s ¢ fh? d, in 
which it is a factor, may be neglected, and the 
equation will become— 


2.sthd@ = 1:12 [w 2h — wleh) 
‘Whence— 


gpa ve’-w Le and ds wa — w be 
10°7143 s. ¢ 10°7143s.¢ 


From the circumstances of the expression, 
d2 would come out aminus quantity, which can- 
not occur actually, and the numerical result 
being unaffected by changing the signs, the 
formula may be written 

2 Wle— We . SLY ee 
pial ICY FT manip 10-7143,5.¢ 
thus making the latter a rational quantity. The 
stationary value assumed for the equation to A 
would apply also. to cases where a maximum 
might occur; but the conditions of the problem 
are such that the result cannot be a maximum, 
for, to the maximum there is no limit, as there 
is no limit to the depth of the girder; that our 
result isa minimum we will now illustrate and 
prove by three arithmetical examples. Let the 
depth at the centre of the span be taken, then 


z= 


i) a a gif w 
21°428.8.¢ 42°8572.8.¢ 42°8572.8.¢ 


Let 7 = 100ft., w = 2 tons, s=4 tons, and ¢ = in. 
Then the depth of the girder at the centre of 
the span 


= ch ~ 2x 10,000 
49-8572 x 4x5 


This should be the value of ¢ corresponding to a 
minimum yalue of A, which, at the centre of the 
span, 


Kae and 
2 


_ 112.02, 1 7, _ 112 x 2 x 10,000 
aU Yh 
+12xixd= eo + 10.5.d. 


We will now work this out for the above value 
of dand two others, one greater and the other 
less; let these three values be 11-6ft., 11-547ft., 
and 11-5ft. 

_ 1,400 


When d = 116f. A = + 105 x 116 
= 120-689 + 121-800 = 242-489sq.in. 
= 11: = 1400 1 10:5 x 11°54 
d = 11-547Et. A = + 105 x 11547 
= 121-243 + 121-243 = 242-487sq.in. 
: 1,400 ; 
= 11-5ft. A= 10:5 x 11: 
d= Wott. A= P+ 105 x 115 
= 121-739 + 120°750 = 242-480sq.in. 


This proves that the value found for d is that 
corresponding to the minimum value of A. By 
inspecting the figures it will be seen that at the 
minimum the areas of the two flanges together 
are equal to the sectional area of the web. These 
areas, it must be remembered, are the average 
actual areas, that. is the area of vertical section of 
web plates with allowance for adjuncts, and 
theoretical areas of flanges with 12 per cent. for 
constructional approximation. 

We will now show how to apply the foregoing 
investigations practically, by setting out a girder 
on the data given. In Fig. 1, 4 6¢d shows one. 
half of the girder in elevation, the thicknesses of 
the plates being exaggerated that their distribu- 
tion may be clearly seen; a’b’ is the line of the 
face of the support at which the web stress is a 
maximum, and the flange stress nothing. The 
web stress at any point is simply equal to the 
load per foot multiplied by the distance from the 
centre of the span. The webb stress at the 
point of support will be 50 x 2 = 100 tons, and 
as the working resistance to shearing stress 1s 
4 tons per square inch, the sectional area of web 
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plates alone must not be less than 2din. at that 


point. Theoretically, the girder terminates at 


6’, but practically it is continued on the support 
If we use web-plates 
din. thick at b’, their depth must not be less than 
The girder is 
assumed to be stiffened every 8ft. by frames 
shown in horizontal section at ef, and between 


to } to obtain a bearing. 


50in., or 4ft. 2in., at that point. 


them by tee-irons 6in. x 4in. x gin. thick. 
There will be, in 8ft. length of the web, two 
frames and two tee-irons, of which the sectional 
areas will be: eight angle-irons 3in. x 3in. x #in. 
equal 16°875sq.in.; two plates 1l2in. x jin. 
equal 5:875sq.in., and four tee-irons 6in. x 4in. 
X gin. equal 11°718sq.in.—in all, 34:-594sq.in. 
This, divided by 96in. (= 8ft. along web), gives 
0°36in. equivalent thickness to be added to web 
(nearly 3in.), so that at this point fin. may be 
taken as representing the web thickness, in- 
cluding stiffener allowance. At the centre of 
the span the allowance is rather more, as two 
frame stiffeners come within 4{t. These stiffeners 
are indicated by the letter T, the tee-irons by S. 
The web-plate will, however, be thinner at the 
centre ; but for such a girder it must not be made 
less than Zin. thick, so that we shall be as near 
as we can practically get to accuracy if we take 
gin. throughout for eftective web thickness, in- 
cluding stiffeners. 

To find the depths of the web-plates at every 
joint, the formula 


oe PE 
ie 10°7148.8.¢ 
is applied for values of x increasing by 4ft., that 
being the width of each web-plate, and from the 
depths so found the form of the girder is set out. 
The following table shows the depths thus found 
to the nearest thirty-second part of an inch. The 
depth at the centre 11°547ft. = 11ft. 6;%;in. has 
already been found. 


£ ad x d 
; ft. in. Sees 
4 655 28 10 413 
8 6 7% 32 10 93 
12 7 6 36 ll lap 
16 8 5h 40 Tiaest 
20 9 987 44 ll 5% 
24 9 1013 48 ll 6,5 


The necessary sectional area of one flange at 

‘the centre of the span will be a = as 
. Ss 
_ 2 x 100 x 50 —2 x (50)? fos, 
2 xX 11°647 x 4 

is gross area without deducting rivet-holes, and 
will be correct for the top flange, which is in 
compression; but we must see if it is sufficient 
an net area for the bottom flange, which is in 
tension, having a working stress of not more than 
5 tons per sectional square inch net. The re- 
quired net sectional area will be 54:1 x 4 
= 43-3sq.in. The make up of the top flange at 
the centre is shown at mm. It consists of four 
angle irons 4in. x 4in. x gin. thick, of which only 
the horizontal limbs are included in calculating 
strength, three lin. plates and one Zin. plate, all 
2ft. wide, giving total area of 5dsq.in. If there 
are four rows of rivets fin. diameter, the loss of 
sectional area will evidently be 4 x $ x 23 
= 8-75sq.in., which, deducted from 55, leaves 
46-25sq.in. net area, which is a little in excess of 


= 54-1sq.in. 
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that required, and corresponds to 4°7 tons ten- 
sion per sectional square inch, so the top and 
bottom flanges may be made alike. We will 
now see how the plates may be reduced as we 
approach the points of support. It is evident the 
section cannot be reduced in exact accordance 
with theory, as the plates are not to be had of 
tapering thickness, the central section must be 
maintained to such a distance that the area re- 
quired at the point reached shall not exceed that 
left when the outside plate is stopped off, and so 
on for the other plates. By transposing the ex- 
pression for the required area, the point corre- 
sponding to a given area may be found thus: in 


4ft. The depth of the web on the line a’ J’ must 
be 4ft. 2in., as shown above, to give the requisite 
web-plate area to resist the shearing at that sec- 
tion. All the web depths, from joint No. 2 to 
the centre of the girder will be those given in 
the table. At joint No. 1 the calculated height 
reaches to the centre of the dotted circle 0, there- 
fore at this place the depth will practically be 
greater in order to give a proper contour to the 
top of the girder. The flange plates are set out 
in lengths, none of which exceeds 21it., and 
wherever possible two joints are brought together 
to save length of cover, as between the joints one 
lap length only, of course, is requisite. Atg and 
g' the main plate is prolonged to form lap to a 


ty ees ye 
Wie ues joint in an inner plate. With the method of _ 


the equation a = —-“._""", replace d by its 


ree ae a @ ars carrying the end of the girder on the bearings 
value, then a = “** Cee ie whence 2.s.a@|we Shall not deal, as the scope of this article 
28 @ wle — we does not extend beyond proportioning and dis- 
10°7143.8.¢ tributing the plates, so as to obtain oe ae 
oe ! : eas 
= /10°7143 [wla —we}s.t. Squaring both girder for a given strength. Having determine 


this for structures carrying uniformly -distributed 
loads, attention will now be given to the case of 
a girder carrying a mixed load. 

We will now apply the foregoing method of 
reasoning to the case of a girder carrying a 
rolling load, such as girders carrying a traversing 
crane are called upon to sustain, there being also 
a uniformly distributed load representing the 
weight of the girder itself. 

Let W = the concentrated rolling load, and 
w = the load per foot run of girder and any roof 
or other distributed load upon it; then the total 
area at any point distant x from one of the 
supports will be 


sides we have 4 s* a? = 10°7143 [wla — wa*] st; 


whence 2” — lz = 


, and # = 
Ww 


2°678 . ¢ 2 
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If the sectional area of the top plate (24in. x 
3in. = 9sq.in.) be deducted from the central 
sectional area of the flange that remaining is 
55 — 9 = 46sq.in.; further deducting succes- 
sively the remaining plates, we find the sectional 
areas left to be, 46 — 12 = 34sq.in., and 34 — 12 


= 22sq.in. Applying the formula for the value 


of x corresponding to these areas we find— ne 2:24. W ite = ae 1°12 w (ta? a2] +12. de 
When nx AG, ier) noes de NOOO A SOY? 3. dl . ry 
: 4  2-678x4x21| To simplify the working, let 
= 60 + 26°32 = 76°32ft , or 23°68ft. 2:24 W Pee 1:12. w 
When'd = 34, Liga 100 eof 10000. aa ated? m= 5 ea 
2 4 2678x4x2| Then 
aman mgt pr eter Bad oe Ae on. detent Tf fe 
10000 4 x (22)? ad 


When a = 22, - pets + 


4 2°678x$x2 

= 50 + 45°68 = 95-68ft., or 4°32ft. 
The outside tier of plates thus extends 26°32ft. 
on each side of the centre, the second tier 38-9ft., 
and the third tier 45-68ft. on each side. These 


Proceeding as before, let d be increased by an 
indefinitely small quantity 4; then the value of 
A remaining stationary, the differences of the 
positive terms shall be equal to those of the 
negative terms of the equation, and 


tiers will practically be made a little longer, so| m. ba NSS oe (oe +n. ba ee 4 12dt 
that the rivet-pitch may divide up equally into ad a+h a ad ig h . 

their lengths. Let the pitch of the rivets be —Wadthjt=m. LPR per es 
4in.; there will be a line of rivets across the a a+th 
centre, so there must be an odd number of ais n= oe es ee 
pitches in the length of each tier, making the a a+h 


lengths 53ft., 78ft. 4in., and 91ft. 8in. re- 


g Simplifying this equation, and multiplying both 
spectively. 


sides by (d + h), we get 


At the joints there will be required on each eh xh 
side of the join rivets giving a total cross-|~ 12h Ud hy a “qd pees 
sectional area equal to that of the plates joined. Lah lah 
The sectional area of a fin. rivet is 0°6sq.in. ; I en aa a 


therefore the number in each lap must be—for 
plate 24in. x din., 12 + 0°6 = 20 rivets; for 
plate 24in. x jin., 9 + 0°6 = 15 rivets. There 
are to be four rows of rivets, so the length of 
lap will be 5 pitches x 4in. pitch = 20in. for }in. 
plates, and 4 pitches x 4in. pitch = 16in. for 
3in. plates, as we cannot divide 15 rivets by 4, 
and shall, therefore, have one rivet extra in each 
lap in this case. 

‘All the measurements necessary for setting out 
the half-elevation of the girder have now been 
determined ; the bearing 48’ for this span will be 


Therefore, 
(l2.htd?+12hRtdl=m[e2h —Ierh] 
+n[eh—lah) 
As before, the term 12 A? ¢ d containing the square 
of h may be neglected, and we get 
12 ¢d? = m[la — 2) + n[l a — 2°] 

= (m+ n) (In — a) 
Therefore, 


a= /@t”) (lz — 22) 
12.72 
We will now prove the accuracy of this result by 
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an example, premising that at the centre of the 


span « = =, and therefore, 
d =| Oe ny [# 
48 .¢ 
and 
We 
A= 0:56! + 9-08 M8 419.4 
sd sd 


Let 7 = 60ft., W = 30 tons, w = 
s = 4tons, and ¢ = jin. Then 
2°24 W _ 2°24 x_30 = 0-285 
8./ 4 x 60 
= L12w _ 112 x 03 _ o.og4 
8 4 
m+n = 0285 + 0°084 = 0°369 


Then, at the centre of the span, 
d- [m+nFP. epee x (60)? = 6-074ft. 
48. ¢ 48 x 

We will now find the central areas correspond- 
ing to this and two other depths—one larger and 
the other smaller, 6°148ft. and 5-9ft. respect- 
ively. 

The central sectional area will be— 


0:3 ton, 


n= 


n 


A= 0:56 W 4 o.09 @? 4 19a¢= 278 4 9 x a 
sad &.a ad 
And when— 
d= 59ft.-A = — +9 x 5-9 = 108-625sq.in. 
327-6 

d = 6-074ft. A = 2206 -074 = 108-600 
= 6-074. A = POE 4 9 x 6-074 = 108-600 ,, 
Pee _ 327°6 Pe. ane. 

d= 6148, A = “TC + 9 x 6-148 = 108-619 ,, 


These figures show that the result arrived at 
above (6°074ft.) is the depth corresponding to a 
minimum sectional area of girder. The formula 
for depths being thus established, they may be 
calculated and set out in the same manner as 
shown in the previous example. Let a = sec- 
tional area of flange ; then we find as follows the 
corresponding value of x to show where the 
plates can be stopped off in arranging their dis- 


tribution. Proceeding as before— 
= Ww a ee Ww Gy: 
= all 2] +5 Ue 2] 
rhe Yo ee ! a 
(={S+g » [le x]. 
But Witter Ce te -1 8 
ab 238 (2°24 
Therefore— a ={"4 a pa ay 
2°24 7 ae | 
224a= [m + n| ™ [Zz = a] 


ee 
12.¢. 


=4/12.t[m+n]. [lx — 27]. Squaring both 
sides 5-017a? = 12¢[m+n]. [Je — x]; whence 
a 


3-391. t(m +n)" An adfected quad- 


ratic equation, which, being solved in the usual 
way, gives— 


aX a / oo a? 
2 4 2301 .¢. [m+ n] 


We will, in conclusion, give a general expres- 
sion applicable to any kind or combination of 
loads to which a girder can be subjected, making 
the same allowance for excess weight of flanges 
as before—i.e., 12 per cent. on the theoretical 
weight. 

Let M =the moment of stress, the remaining 
notation being as before ; then— 


2°24 M 


e—lye=— 


A= ae pet. oe b 
Let d become 
9:24 M 
ad j Oem Sa ae , 
(d + A) then A hat eG + h)t 


But by the hypothesis A = A’ when »% is in- 
definitely small; therefore— 
A—A'=0; ana 224-M _ ‘204M 
sd s(d +h) 
ee + 12d. t—19@4+ db) t= 0. 
. 224.Mh ha ¢ 
F “E98 ) een 12.h.t.s.d[dt+h] 
=12h.tsd*4+12.Atsd=2:24.Mh, 
The term containing 4? is neglected, hence— 


12.h.¢.s@=20Mh; adda / 

5°367..t.8. 
By replacing M by the equation applying to an 
particular case, the value of d for “hat case PA 
found, and the value of x corresponding to a 
given reduced area may be evolved by proceeding 
as in the examples given above. 


[RON PAVING IN SHEFFIELD. 


| Bae is now being tried at Sheffield an in- 

teresting experiment in the adaptation of 
iron for street-paving. A year anda half ago a 
small piece was laid down privately at the en- 
trance to a manufactory. As that proved ser- 
viceable, the consent of the Sheffield Corporation 
was obtained for a trial of the system in one of 
the streets where it would be subject to the 
heaviest traffic in the town. 

As shown in the accompanying engraving, the 
iron is used in the form of upright studs, each 
one having an independent base. The horizontal 
section of the stud is cruciform, the ‘angles of 
which carry the corners of the four adjacent 
blocks of wood ; thus each stud carries four blocks, 
and each block is carried by four studs. Upona 
concrete foundation there is a thin layer of 
asphalte, upon which the studs bed themselves ; 
these being slightly taper, the wood blocks are 
wedged slightly in, the interstices of which being 
filled with pitch, the whole is firmly bound 
together. The ends of the studs projecting 
slightly above the wood, not only carry the 
weight of vehicular traffic, but give a foothold to 
horses which is lacking in ordinary wood-paving, 
and dispenses with the usual gravel sprinkling. 
The experimental piece was laid down in Sayille- 
street about two months ago. The work was 
done by Mr. G. Carr, contractor, of Carlisle- 
street, and consists of thirty-eight superficial 
yards. 


oa 


THE NEW SCOTTISH NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


DINBURGH has got her new Portrait 
Gallery before London, thanks to similar 
private munificence to that which is about to 
endow the Metropolis with a building of the same 
kind. In 1882 the private donor referred to 
offered £10,000 through Mr. Maxton Graham at 
the Royal Scottish Academy Banquet of that 
year, and it is understood that the contributions 
of the liberal helper since must have amounted to 
little less than £50,000. 


The building, which was opened on Monday, - 
is erected from designs by Dr. R. Rowand, 


Anderson, and embraces two sets of galleries 
similar in size and number—one set on each side 
of a central hall or court. ‘Those in the east end 
of the building are allocated to the Antiquaries, 
while in the western half are the rooms for the 
Portrait Gallery. Dealing with the latter, which 
are now partially available, it may be noted that 
the galleries are in each of the three floors into 
which the building is divided. On the north, or 
Queen-street side, the rooms are 82ft. by 26ft., 
and on the lane side 62ft. by 26ft., the pair of 
galleries on the ground and first floors being 
separated from each other by a stone open- 
arcading, showing three pointed bays. On the top 
floor, which is lighted from the roof, the two 
galleries are divided by partition walls. On this 
story a handsome, well-lighted gallery has been 
constructed over the entrance court and vestibule. 
It is 43ft. Gin. square, and shows a fine coved and 
ribbed ceiling, with central light. On its north 
side is a stone arcading,- separating it from an 
oblong gallery, corresponding to the size of the 
vestibule. A prominent feature of the internal 
arrangement of the building is the entrance hall 
or court, 43ft. 6in. square, approached from the 
outer vestibule by three doorways, and carried 
up two floors. The lighting is accomplished by 


two tiers of windows on the south side, filled with 
cathedral glass. This court is surrounded with 
pointed arches, three bays on each side, con- 
structed of red Corsehill stone, which is used for 
the rest of the building. They carry on the first 
floor an ambulatory or pathway which traverses 
the four sides of the court, a protecting light rail 
of wrought iron being inserted between each set 
of piers. The floors are laid with marble mosaic, 
and the walls are lined with fine red brickwork. 
The ceiling is divided into deep panels by means 
of beams, and round the ambulatory on the first 
floor is a series of corbels carrying busts. 
Another noteworthy feature of the interior is the 
stair, which, in the case of the portrait gallery, 
opens off the south-west corner of the court. 
The several flights, broad and easy to climb, are 
carried on a series of moulded arches. The climb 
to the top in a subdued but sufficient light is re- 
warded by the effective sight which unfolds itself 
in the beautifully vaulted ceiling, the carrying 
arches of which, from the last landing but one, 
present a picturesque aspect. 

The style of architecture adopted is secular 
Gothic of the 14th century, and when the whole 
facade, with its flanking towers and spires and 
binding ornamental parapet, is completed the 
building will be recognised as a notable and in- 
teresting addition to the architecture of the city. 
The architect in selecting this particular style 
was guided by considerations alike of utility and 
beauty—this phase of the Gothic, readily lending 
itself to the providing of sufficient window open- 
ings for such of the galleries as required to be 
lighted from the side. The main entrance 1s in 
the centre of the building, and forms an effective 
feature of the design. It takes the form of a 
deeply-moulded pointed doorway, whose flanking 
mouldings are carried up through the first floor, 
and finished as pinnacles, which support a gablet 
rising to the eaves. Over the doorway are three 
panels, which are intended for sculptured designs 
representing the stone, bronze, and iron ages. 
On the first-floor level is a quadruple window, 
with tracery, and above it a large lunette in- 
tended for a sculptured group representing the 
Arts. On the ground-floor level, on each side of 
the doorway, is a range of four large pointed 
windows; while over these on the first floor is a 
line of smaller windows, arranged in’ pairs 
inclosed within a pointed arch. Between each 
double pair the intervening piers are formed into 
niches, with pinnacled canopies for the reception 
of statuary. Each corner of the. building is 
emphasised by an ornamental octagonal tower, 
which anchors the edifice, as it were, firmly to 
its place on the ground. They are corbelled out 
from about half-way up the first floor, show 
niches upon each face, and are finished by an 
open balustrade and spire. This balustrade is 
completed at the west end, and the excellent 
effect it will produce when carried round the 
whole building may there be advantageously 
studied. On the facade there are no fewer than 
twenty-four niches, which by-and-by it may be 
hoped will be filled with worthy examples of con- 
temporary sculpture. The building, as already 
said, is built of red Corsehill stone, so that the 
material for such figures as will adorn the niches 
should not, at all events, be of a costly kind. 


————==_- -——_—_____—_ 


Mr. A. Bruce Joy has been commissioned to 
execute the bust of the late Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
which is to be placed in Westminster Abbey. 
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ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, AND THE 
MANOR HOUSE, CHENIES, BUCKING- 
HAMSHIRE. 


By Frepzrick Guorce Luz, D.D., F.S.A. 


yee the projected railways for that por- 

tion of the county of Bucks in which 
Chenies is situated are opened, several out-of- 
the-way villages and some inaccessible places of 
interest will be easily available for inspection 
and study by the archeologist and antiquary. 
There are numbers of places—manors, churches, 
mansions, and old houses, within easy reach of 
London, where architectural and archeological 
objects of interest still remain, of equal import- 
ance to Englishmen with any that may be found, 
whether in cathedral city, town, or village, 
during foreign tours or sojournsabroad. All the 
former, however, stand in grave danger of restora- 
tion by ambitious experimenters and un-con- 
servative architectural adventurers, whose name 
is ‘‘ Legion.”’ 

The manor and church of Chenies, for example, 
are of great antiquity. But the place itself had 
not been recorded in the Doomsday Survey. This 
village was sometimes styled ‘‘ Isenhampstead 
Chenies,’’ to distinguish it from the adjacent 
“* Isenhampstead Latimers.’’ Alexander de Isen- 
hampstead, son of Hamon, son of Maufelin, is 
mentioned in an instrument as its lord so early as 
A.D. 1165, and the same cognomen occurs ina 
deed relating to lands here dated about eighty 
years afterwards. 

On its north side the parish is bounded by 
Chesham Latimers, on the south by the two 
villages of Chalfont, on the west by Chesham 
Bois—a small village formerly owned by the 
Cheynes—and on the east by Rickmansworth. 

Anciently the manor of Chenies, as its name 
_ indicates, was held by the very old Buckingham - 

shire family of Cheyne,* whose chief seat was at 
Drayton Beauchamp, about 20 miles off. Under 
the Will of Agnes,t Lady Cheynes, the manor 
and church of Chenies passed to the family of 
Sapcote, whose heiress, Anne Sapcote, widow of 
Sir John Broughton, of Northampton, married 
one of the political tools of Henry VIII.—Sir 
John Russell, afterwards Earl of Bedford.{ She 
died 14 March, 1559, and lies buried here. 

The Manor House in parts is of Tudor archi- 
tecture. Tradition asserts that during his visits 
King Henry VIII. held at least two courts here 
—a fact very probable, but not likely to have 
been recorded in writing, unless the acts and 
deeds done were of general State importance. 
Many portions of the house originally consisted 
of timber, with lath-and-plaster between. The 
chimneys—of brick—were large, massive, and 
well-moulded, as also of good proportions. But 
only parts of the more ancient now remain. Two 

‘hiding-places are said to have existed in connec- 
tion with a secret staircase standing between two 
chimney-blocks, entrance to one of which was 
obtained by removing two sliding panels on one 
side of a huge chimney corner behind a large 
settle. But alterations required their removal. 
John Leland describes the place in_ his 
‘Itinerary.’ Here Francis, Earl of Bedford, 
entertained Queen Elizabeth, A.p. 1570, and it 
is known that he had then recently added to the 
old house, and greatly improved it. When the 
Russells subsequently moved to Wooburn Abbey, 
many of the old pictures were sold, with much of 
the more ancient furniture—then quite out of 
fashion. In the early part of the present century 
specimens were to be seen in the houses of adja- 


* Thomas Cheyne, Lord of Chenies, was shield-bearer 
to King Edward Ili. The Cheynes were one of the oldest 
knightly families of Bucks. Sir John Cheyne, as lawful 
owner and patron, presented to the rectory a.p. 1264; Sir 
Stephen Cheyne in 1267 ; Bartholomew Cheyne in 1296. 


+ The Will of Agnes, Lady Cheyne, is dated 24 Noy., 
1494, ‘Therein she desires to be buried in the chancel of 
Isenhampsted Church, i.e., Chenies. Leaves £20 for a 
thousand masses. To the churches of Chenies, Drayton, 
Beauchamp, and Cogenhoe, to each of them 20s. To the 
Prior and Monks of King’s Langley the bequest of her 
husband, with numerous other gifts. To John Cheyne, of 
the Bois (in Chesham), her manor of Cogenhoe, &c. In 
the brass to her memory existing here, the dates of her 
death, and that of her second husband, appear to have 
been intentionally defaced. For genealogical details of 
the Cheyne family, which can be relied on, those inter- 
ested may consult ‘‘ Records of Bucks,” issued by the 
local Archeological Society, Vol. I. pp. 125, 137, 236, 293, 
and Vol. II. p. 128. 


_ t A treatise of some research and considerable literary 
interest, introducing ‘‘ Historical Memoirs of the House 
of Russell,’’? by J. H. Whiffen, may be consulted by those 
nterested in this well-known race. The earlier portions 
of Vol. I., however, relating to the family anterior to the 
day of Mr. John Russell of Swyre, a.p. 1500, must be 
taken with many grains of salt. These are far too rife 
with fancy and romance. 


cent farms, and at Amersham and in adjoining 
towns. I myself have examined certain of 
these, including the back part and head of a 
bedstead, court cupboards, and portraits on panel. 
The church, which contains examples of Harly 
English,* Second-Pointed, and Third-Pointed 
styles, is a fair architectural specimen—for a vil- 
lage—of good proportions, and picturesque. It 
stands on an eminence close to the old Manor 
House, and consists of nave, chancel, north aisle 
and chapel, with a southern aisle and porch, and 
a tower at the westend. The nave is 52ft. long, 
the chancel 34ft., the tower 16ft. The nave and 
aisles are, in width, 32ft., while the chancel is 
exactly 15ft. The ground plan of the tower is 
almost a square. In this tower hang six com- 
paratively modern bells, cast by Mears, of 
Whitechapel, in 1826. These, said to have been 
made with the metal of those, much more ancient, 
hung in pre-Reformation times, are exceedingly 
tuneful. Inscriptions on them all commemorate 
the then parson, clerk, and churchwardens. The 
nave and aisle roofs, of oak, are mainly Third- 
Pointed in style, that in the north chapel being 
evidently of a later date — Elizabethan or 
Jacobean. All are in good order. 

On the outside of the ‘‘ Bedford Chapel,’ as it 
is termed, stands the following inscription :— 

A’NO D’NI, 1556. 

THYS CHAPPEL YS BUILTE BY ANNE, COMTESSE OF 
BEDFORDE, WYFE TO JOHN, ERLE OF BEDFORDE, 
ACCORDYNG TO YE WILL OF THE SAYD ERLE. 


The architecture of this family burial-place is 
of the period—a time of decadence and decay, 


Font, Cuunres Cuurcu, Bucks. 


when the simplicity and purity of the Third- 
Pointed style had given place to a rude and often 
coarse Renaissance, borrowed from Italy and 
Flanders, and in which heathen symbols and 
emblems, and an undue amount of ostentatious 
heraldry were far too profusely introduced. The 
chapel, nevertheless, is of fair proportions, and 
not ill-adapted to the various monuments which 
from time to time have found a place within its 
now too crowded area. The roof is solid and 
good. In the vault below no less than seventy 
members of the race of Russell have found a last 
earthly resting-place. Above, the memories of 
those of the family living during the Tudor era, 
are preserved in the various shields, simple, im- 
paled or quartered; while the funeral hatch- 
ments of later periods cover the walls up above. 

At the western part of this chapel remain two 
ancient effigies, representing a knight or warrior 
and a lady, carved in close-grained freestone. 
The lady’s effigy is best preserved, but it has 
lost both hands and one arm. Her head, resting 
on a lozenge-shaped pillow, is attired in a caul, 
enriched by a fillet ornamented with rosettes, 
and buttons fasten the robe from the waist to the 
neck. Above this garment is the jacket, com- 
monly then worn by women at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. 

The head and chest of the knight alone re- 
main, sufficiently indicating the date of the effigy. 


' * Some exceedingly interesting Early-Enghsh glass 
remains in the east window of the adjacent Church of 
Chesham Bois. Both church and glass have, however, 
been considerably damaged by random restoration. A 
brass of a Chrysom child in the chancel is also worthy of 
note; together with a tomb on the north side of the 
sanctuary. 


His pointed bascinet, mail gorget, and emblazoned 
surcoat are of the same period. ‘Two martlets 
on his breast remain, not, however, part of the 
Cheyne arms. Some persons suppose, neverthe- 
less, that the figures represent Sir John and Lady 
Cheyne, A.p. 1400. 

The earliest known presentation to the Rectory 
wus made in 1232, as is recorded in the Lincoln 
Episcopal Register of that year. An account— 
technically ‘‘a terrier’’—of the grounds and 
buildings belonging to the Rectory was made, 


~ 


and delivered into the Archdeacon of Bucking- . 


ham’s Court at Aylesbury 30th March, 1680. 
This document described a good-sized dwelling- 
house, ‘‘consisting of five bays of building,”’ 
with outhouses, gardens, yard, and orchard. 
This was signed by William Burrough, Rector, 
and the two churchwardens. In the year 1826 
the glebe consisted of twenty-eight acres, of 
which eight were pasture and the other arable. 

The font of the church is a good specimen of 
First-Pointed work, with a large bowl standing 
ona rectangular base. The bowl has a carved 
band of floriated ornamentation around the top, 
with fluted grooves in its lower part. Cable 
mouldings are placed around the stem, both above 
and below, and at the corners of the base are 
sculptured conventional leaves. It is of the same 
type as the font in Aylesbury Church. 

Much of the old stained glass which existed in 
the church in 1826 has been either lost, de- 
stroyed, or removed. There are, however, 
several fragments of interest stillremaining. In 


CuENrIEs, Bucks: In AN Otp Corracze Window 


many particulars the works of repair and restora- 
tion have been wanting, as regards sound 
architectural and archeological taste. 

There are some interesting brasses still remain - 
ing in the church, some with figures and 
canopies quite complete. 

1. An inscription to the memory of Sir 
Nicholas Smythe, parson of the adjacent village 
of Latimers, who died on the eve of the Feast of 
the Conception, a.p. 1517. 

2. An effigy of a lady ina veil and flowing 
lurtle, to which the inscription belonging to 
another brass has been erroneously attached. 

3. An effigy of a lady of the Broughton 
family, probably a daughter of the ancient house 
of Ellys of Aylesbury—a family allied to that of 
Baldwin. Shields of brass remain, one of which 
has the undifferenced Ellys’ arms—viz., argent 
a chevron vert between three estoiles gules. 
The date of this memorial appears to be a.p. 
1524. Sir John Baldwin was Lord Chief Justice 
temp. Henry VIII. 

4, A brass of a priest, in the chancel, Richard 
Newland, rector of Chenies, who died a.p. 1494. 

5. A lady, Ann Phillips, widow, habited in 
flowing robes, with veil and wimple, holding a 
heart, out of which appear two labels. The 
canopy, gracefully designed, is very perfect, and 
in good preservation, while the shields are com- 
plete. This lady appears, from the heraldic 
impalements, to have had two husbands.* 

6. A fine brass, with double canopy, of Sir 
John and Agnes, Lady Cheyne. This Jady, on 


* She was of Thornborough, Northamptonshire, and of 
this village—dying in 1500. 
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the death of her aged husband, married Edmund 
Molyneux, Esq., a.p. 1484. The knight is in 
armour, the lady in flowing robes. 

7. John Walliston, of this village, with Isabella 
and Joanna, his two wives, a.p. 1469 (?). This 
brass is much worn, and the inscription im- 
perfect. The woman to his right wears a high 
head-dress ; the other has large lappets. 

In the Bedford chapel, to the north, the monu- 
ments are remarkably interesting, and of some 
importance to the genealogists. There is like- 
wise a considerable amount of old heraldic glass 
—i.e., of the Tudor pericd—in the windows of 
this mortuary chapel, more particularly in the 
centre window on the north side. Some of the 
more ancient shields, however, appear to have 
been shifted of late years; most, however, are 
modern. But the monuments are far beyond 
being described in detail within the compass of 
a brief paper. 
memorials to the memory of— 


1. Anne, Countess of Warwick, wife of 
Ambrose Dudley, son of John Duke of North- 
umberland. 

2. John, Lord Russell, Earl of Bedford; died 
1554. 

3. Elizabeth, Countess of Bedford, daughter of 
Sir John Sapcote, Knt. 

4. Francis, Earl of Bedford, and Margaret, 
his first countess, daughter of Sir John St. John, 
Knt., afterwards Lord St. John of Bletsoe. , 

5. Sir William Russell, who married Elizabeth 
Longe, afterwards created Lord Russell of 
Thornhaugh. He died 9 Aug., 1613. 

6. Lady Francis Bouchier, daughter of Wil- 
liam, Earl of Bath. 

7. Georgina Elizabeth, wife of John Russell, 
sixth Duke of Bedford, and daughter of George 
Byng, fourth Viscount Torrington. 

8. Frances, daughter of Francis, Lord Russell 
of Thornhaugh, and Katherine, his lady. 

9. Dame Katherine, Lady Russell, daughter 
and heiress of Giles, Lord Chandos. 

10. Francis (son of William, Lord Russell), 
Lord Russell of Thornhaugh, died 9 May, 1641. 

11. Wriothesley, third Duke of Bedford, died 
23 Oct., 1732. 

12. William, first Duke of Bedford, K.G., 
and his duchess, Anne, daughter of Robt. Carr, 
Earl of Somerset. 


The church is kept in good order, and so is the 
churchyard, planted with standard roses and 
other flowers. The situation of church and 
churchyard is excellent, and their appearance 
picturesque. Within, the memorials of the 
Russell family, it may be, somewhat overpower 
the sacred edifice, which, without them, would 
be a mere simple and well-planned House of 
Prayer, of good but not remarkable architectural 
features, very suitable and fitting for the use of 
the villagers, who live in picturesque, comfort- 
able, and well-kept cottages* and houses within 
the sound of its musical bells. 
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SKETCHES BY THE LATE R. ©. PINK, 
ARCHITECT. 


We have had a look this week at the proot- 
Y plates of the memorial volume of sketches 
which is about to be issued to subscribers in 
connection with the Architectural Association as 
a mark of the regard in which the late Charles 
Richard Pink, F.R.I.B.A., is held by many 
members of that body. Among the few general 
views is a sketch of the tower of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, Hyde, near Winchester, taken 
from the author’s own garden, and touched in 
with much artistic feeling. The building was 
restored by Mr. Pink, and the memorial brass to 
be erected to his memory by the subscribers to 
this volume is now being executed from the 
designs of Mr. Talbot Brown, of Welling- 
borough. Five plates of the book are devoted 
to the Waller Tomb in Stoke Charity Church, 
Hants, with carefully measured and figured 
details illustrating the mouldings, heraldic 
devices, and inscriptions, as well as some bits 
of stained glass, &c., in the same building. 
Similar studies of glass are given from Haddon 
Hall, Ightham Mote, and other places. Mr. 
Pink was particularly happy in his drawings of 
ornament. Thus, from Hanwell Church, Oxon, 
a piece of 17th-century swag work with a 
cherub’s head between is full of « go,’’ and so is 


* An illustration of a curious and perhaps unique 
flowered quarry, still remaining in one of ‘Seer is een 
in the accompan g wood-cut. Its outline is of dark 
brown, the shaded portions being tinted in yellow. 


Amongst the chief of them are, 


the bear from the crest of Sir Richard Melles’ 
tomb, Nutshalling Church. Hawstead Church 
furnishes an uncommonly good Italian sort of 
corbel, and the chimneys on the same sheet from 
Coldham Hall, a neighbouring house in Suffolk, 
are useful suggestions for brickwork. So, too, 
are the gable copings and apex finials from 
Wrotham Place, Kent, while from Lavenham 
the choir-screen work inclosing the celebrated 
Spring pew cannot fail to be appreciated. Hen- 
grave Hall Church is represented by the Kitson 
monument, a work of 1602, and the next sheet 
gives some simple tombstones from Compton 
Winyates, Warwickshire, where the junction of 
the arcade with the lower arch supplies a curious 
study worthy of the note here given it. The 
frieze of an oak chest, ‘‘ Ye Stoke,’? Winchester, 
is spiritedly drawn, and is in good style, and so 
is the central panel of a chest from the same 
place, on another sheet near this last one. The 
bench-end poppy from Ightham Mote Chapel is 
a fine Tudor specimen, and the plaster panel 
from an old house in the High-street, Canterbury, 
though much later, is very good indeed. By no 
means the least interesting part of South Wraxall 
Manor House is its detail, and Mr. Pink has 
sketched, among other things, the spandrel 
carving from one of the chimneypieces very 
charmingly. A niche from the Holy Ghost 
Chapel, Basingstoke, is a specimen of mixed 
Renaissance .and Gothic, familiar at Layer 
Marney, Essex, and a tower pier from the same 
is another good ‘‘ bit’? to refer to. Winchester 
Cathedral, Lawrence Magna, Hardwick Castle, 
Derbyshire, Bolsover Castle, Ashby - de -la - 
Zouche, Cold Ashton, Truston Church, and Bake- 
well Church are among the subjects of the other 
sheets of this highly interesting volume. 


<a  —____ 
A SANITARY TOWN HOUSE. 


A NUMBER of sanitary experts and gentle- 
men connected with scientific journals 
paid a visit last Saturday to No. 5, Queen’s-gate, 
Hyde Park, the residence of Dr. Thomas Wakley, 
proprietor of the Lancet, for the purpose of in- 
specting the drainage system and sanitary works 
carried out there under the direction of Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A., the architect. 
The house is a spacious town house of the terrace 
type, and has been built many years. The 
sanitary arrangements were found to be quite out 
of date, and to belong to the old plan of unventi- 
lated pipes and sealed drains. These Mr. Plumbe 
speedily condemned, and in their place has sub- 
stituted a complete system, based on the true 
principles of sanitary drainage, which has 
been carried out by Messrs. Hanks, of 
Berners-street, Oxford-street. The old earthen- 
ware pipes which ran under the basement 
passage were taken up, and their place supplied 
by cast-iron socketed water-main pipes din. in 
diameter and in 9ft. lengths, coated with Dr. 
Angus Smith’s solution. This main drain through 
the house is laid to a good fall in a trench, still 
unclosed at the time of our visit. We noticed 
that the pipes are bedded on a layer of concrete, 
and that the joints are caulked with lead, in the 
Same manner as water-mains are jointed, with 
4in. branch pipes. In the vault below the 
entrance porch this line of main-pipe drain passes 
through a ventilated chamber lined with white 
glazed bricks, the drains being carried through 
in glazed channels. A Phillips No. 2 pattern 
Gin. intercepting trap is provided at this end 
next the sewer. Two similar chambers or 
manholes are provided, one at the other 
end of the drain, and one intermediate, where 
the soil and other pipes in the centre 
of house join the main drain. It was 
of importance that these manholes should be 
ventilated, and the means taken to effect this 
object are perfect. Broad’s air-tight manhole 
covers are fixed in the manholes, 7in. of silver 
sand is pressed down, and over these are fixed 
Phillips’s Brontes patent cast-iron air-tight 
frames and flaps. There are thus three checks 
to the escape of sewer gas, but, besides this, the 
manholes are ventilated. In the small yards 
we find that the rain-water and sink waste- 
pipes discharge over Doulton’s trapped surface 
gulleys. At one end of main house drain an 
Adams and Co.’s 15-gallon combined grease trap 
and automatic flushing tank, easily accessible 
from area, is provided, thereby insuring a 
thorough flushing of the drain every time the 
kitchen sink is filled. Our attention was next 
drawn to the closet and water arrangements. 
The soil-pipe is carried up to the roof and left 


open at the top; this, together with the inlets 
below, create a current of air throughout them. 
Each closet has also a _ ventilating-pipe to 
the trap, and another under the valve, so that 
no gas can possibly accumulate within or under 
the apparatus. Dent and Hellyer’s ‘‘ Optimus’’ 
closets, with separate water cisterns, are fixed so 
as to keep the water supply of house separate 
from the closet service. The water pipes are 
connected to the fire main to insure a constant 
high-pressure supply of water. One of the pre- 
cautions taken is to provide a stop-cock to every 
single cistern, bath, and wash-hand basin, in 
addition to the ordinary taps, so that any pipe or 
cock can be shut off when necessary; there is 
also to every cistern, sink, w.c., bath, &c., a 
lead safe and outlet pipe discharging outside. 
The cisterns are supplied with filters from the 
London Water Purifying Company. 

The visitors’ attention was called to the general 
decorations of the house; one of the reception 
rooms, called the Yellow Room, has been papered 
with a rich golden-hued paper, painted, that can 
be washed—the ‘‘Anaglypta.’’ The Lincrusta 
and other improved and washable papers have 
been employed. Parquet-flooring, by Messrs. 
Bassant, is to be laid to the reception rooms, and 
Ashton and Green’s slow-combustion stoves are 
fixed. The whole of the house is being fitted for 
electric lighting, the power being supplied by 
the Kensington Court Company, the fittings 
being by Messrs. Laing, Wharton, and Down, 
under the direction of Mr. Rant. Mosaic paving 
to hall is by De Grelle, Houdret, and Co., the 
painted windows by Mr. Arthur J. Dix; Mr. 
Herbert Banks being the general contractor, 
under Mr. Rowland Plumbe, the architect. 
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SOCIETY OF ESTATE CLERKS OF 
WORKS. 


dhe first anniversary and annual dinner of 
the above society was held at the Mona 
Hotel, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, on Tues- 
day, July 9th. A good number of members from 
various parts of the country attended, and many 
friends in the metropolis were also present at the 
dinner. Mr. H. J. Shillito presided on the 
occasion, and ‘‘'The Success of the Society ”? was 
proposed in a humorous speech by Mr. G. A. 
Williams, and enthusiastically received. The 
Secretary, Mr. T. Potter, read the annual report, 
from which if appeared that the society was 
making steady but certain progress, its members 
being distributed over 26 counties in Great 
Britain, and that land-owners and land-agents 
were giving if support by becoming honorary 
members in the belief that the dissemination of 
practical information in connection with landed 
estate works was a matter of as much importance 
to the estate owner as to the estate clerk of 
works. A benevolent fund for assisting the 
members or their families in case of need was 
decided upon, and a proof of the business way in 
which the members had established and con- 
ducted the society hitherto was evinced from the 
statement that, although no donations had been 
solicited or received, and no subscriptions, except 
those of members and honorary members, were 
needed, the assets were considerably in excess of 
the liahilities—a somewhat unique occurrence in 
the early history of similar associations. 
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MILLAR’S PATENT REVERSIBLE AND 
SLIDING WINDOW. 


HIS patent sash has been invented by Mr. 
James Millar, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

and has the original and novel feature of having 
reverse rebated, water and airtight joints, 
hinged at the vertical centres of the stiles, 
thereby securing absolute ease and safety in re- 
versing the sashes, outside-in, for cleaning, 
painting, and glazing, they being self-balanced, 
and no matter what size or weight of window, 
the process of reversing is quite as easy in the 
largest and heaviest of sashes as it is in the 
smallest, thus obviating the acknowledged danger 
in reversible windows which are hinged or 
pivoted at the bottom of the sashes, through the 
liability (especially in large and heavy windows) 
when reversing, of the whole weight of the 
sash pressing upon the person about to clean 
them before it is brought down to the requisite 
position, thereby causing certain risk to the 
operator, not to mention breakage of large and 
valuable squares of glass. In Millar’s patent 
sashes it will be obvious, on examination, that all 
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the above objections to reversible windows are 
overcome. 

There are other advantages claimed for this 
sash, one of which is the perfect system of ven- 
tilation obtained; another important one being 
that this patent can be applied to existing sashes 
at a nominal cost, and without in any way inter- 
fering with their structural arrangements. There 
is no gearing or other apparatus attached to them 
to get out of order, being simply worked on 
hinges, with check joints, and a simple lock or 
bolt connects the stiles together. We may 
mention that these windows have been largely 
adopted both in London and in the provinces. 
Full-size windows, with fittings suitable for 
hotels, hospitals, asylums, schools, mansions, 
&c., &c., may be seen at the works and show- 
room of Millar’s Patent Reversible Window Co. 
(Limited), 1284, Euston-road, N.W. 
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MASONRY AND STONE-CUTTING.* 
By Lawrence Harvey. 
[TWENTY-THIRD LESSON. | 

DOMED-UP GROINS. 


HAVE reserved the question of domed-up 

grows to be treated after that of pendentives 
between pointed arches because, although nominally 
groins, they are surfaces of the same nature as 
the pendentives studied in our last lesson. 

We have in London an example of groining, 
formed, according to classic principles, by the 
intersection of elliptical and circular cylinders, 
and an example of domed-up groining at but a 
few hundred yards’ distance from one another. 
The first is the vaulting over the carriage-way 
of the Horse Guards, the second is the vaulting 
over the side passages to the carriage-ways 
which give access to the courtyard of the Foreign 
Office. I believe that anybody who studies care- 
fully these two examples will have no difficulty 
in concluding that the domed-up groin construc- 
tion is infinitely neater and more sightable than 
the classic construction of the Horse Guards. 

Sir Gilbert Scott, the architect of the Foreign 
Office, gave in his lectures at the Royal Academy 
the following system for producing these domed- 
up groinings (Fig. 142):—On the plan of the 
larger vault, of span CD, we draw the groin 
lines A E and BF, the elevation of which is the 
semi-ellipse A’ Y’ B’.. Then, the surface of the 
cell between the groins will be generated by 
moving the centring of the face arch AB 
parallel to itself, and guided by the groin lines 
with which it will be bound to remain always in 
contact. It is what in geometry is called a 
channel surface—that is, the path of a solid or a 
curve moving through space. 

To draw the section through the centre line of 
the small arch we place on plan a series of suc- 
cessive positions of the centring, such as M, N; 
P,Q. By plumbing upwards we get the points 
M’, N’; P’, Q’, where the centring would touch 
the groin when placed in these positions. Taking 
the height RS of the crown of the arch above 
the line M* N’, and carrying it on the left-hand 
section in its proper position we get a point of 
the curve formed by the crown of the cell. Sir 
Gilbert Scott tells us it is an ellipse, and some- 
times the ellipse is so strongly marked that it is 
uae etily. This occurs when pointed arches are 
used. 

To draw the joint lines of the vaults, we begin 
by dividing the section of the larger arch in an 
equal number of stones, and draw the bed-joints 
of that vault on plan and elevation up to the 
groins. Then, starting from the points where 
the joints meet the groins, the joints of the 
smaller arch are drawn on elevation radiating 
from the centre of the arch (this does not give 
equal divisions for the stones of the small arch). 
Each bed-joint being a plane, by marking its 
intersections with the several positions of the 
centring, we obtain points on plan which give 
the curve formed by the joint. These bed-joints 
‘can also, by similar means, be delineated on the 
ieft-hand section. 

The cross-joints which separate the several 
stones of each course will follow the lines of the 
centrings; the surface of these joints may be 
formed as conical zones on the same principle as 
the horizontal joints of the pendentive, Fig. 130, 
Twenty-first Lesson. 

To work the stones we shall have to get the 
moulds of the bed-joints of the small arch, which 
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we do as usual by turning down the beds round 
the centre line of the arch. 

In cutting the stone (Fig. 143) we square off 
the plan of a stone which will contain the arch 
stone, as we have done in the ‘‘ Return Angle of 
Cloister’’ (Fig. 84), Fourteenth Lesson. The 
part of the arch stone which belongs to the larger 
arch is, of course, worked in the usual way, as in 
cylindrical arches; but for the branch which 
belongs to the smaller arch, we begin by 
delineating the arrises of the joints on the plane 
of the beds. This we do by the help of the bed- 
moulds. Then we work the channel surface 
which forms the soffit of the stone. We produce 
this by means of a zinc template cut to the curve 
of the arch, and which we move parallelly to 
itself along the bed-joints previously delineated. 

In the Foreign Office archways, it will be ob- 
served that the stones which form the groins 
offer a broad soffit on one side, and a very narrow 
one on the other. This is certainly unsightly. 
To disguise it, Sir Gilbert Scott has had a painted 
rib decoration stencilled in distemper along the 
arrises of the groins. Of course in Medieval 
architecture, with specially constructed projecting 
ribs, this difficulty does not. occur, and the soffits 
of all the arch stones which fill the cells within 
the ribs may be of the same width. 
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(Fig. 144.) The cells of Gothic vaulting are 
often filled with skew surfaces generated by the 


motion of a straight line bound to touch the face 


arch and the groin, sometimes bound, as a third 
condition to determine its motion, to remain 
always horizontal, but in English vaulting re- 
maining parallel to a line which is approximately 
at right angles with the line which bisects the 
angle formed by the groin and the face arch at 
their springing. Can we use such a surface here, 
where round arches are used ? 

Let us try a skew surface of the nature of a 
cow’s horn. The cell would then consist of two 
skew surfaces, each guided by the centre line of 
the face arch, but also by the opposite halves of 
the face arch, and by the opposite groins. These 
surfaces will be continuous if on the generator 
which they have in common they have in three 
points the same planes tangent in common to 
each surface. 1. Where the generator meets 
the centre line of the face arch we know that the 
plane which contains the generator and the 
centre line is tangent to both surfaces. 2. At 
the crown of the face arch the plane which con- 
tains the generator and the horizontal tangent to 
the face of the arch isa plane tangent to both 
surfaces. 3. But, where the groins meet at the 
crown of the larger arch, the planes tangent to 
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each surface contain the generator and the tan- 
gents to each groin line; these planes do not 
coincide, but meet in an angle on the generator. 
We conclude, therefore, that the surface of the 
cell would present a projecting arris, more and 
more marked as it neared the crown of the 
vault. 

On the other hand, if we strike an arc of a 
circle X W Y on the section, passing through the 
crowns of the two opposite face arches and the 
point where the groins meet, then use this arc 
instead of the straight generator of the cow’s 
horn described above, we shall produce a con- 
tinuous surface like that of the pendentive, 
Fig. 138, Twenty-second Lesson. This surface is 
easy to work, and is to be recommended where 
large stones are used. As to working the stone, 
what we have said of the pendentive (Fig. 132) 
applies here, and need not be repeated. 
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PORTABLE WICKER OR CANE BATH 
FOR HOT AIR, STEAM, OR SULPHUR. 


ESSRS. CONSTANTINE AND SON, of 

Oxford-street, Manchester, of the Convo- 

luted Stove notoriety, who have contributed 

materially to the efficient heating and ventilation 

of Turkish baths, have patented this bath, which 

will be a valuable addition to any household, 
especially when sickness occurs. 

In modern as well as in ancient times it would 
seem that there must be a Constantine prominently 
connected with the Turkish bath. Mr. Con- 
stantine, sen., has had over forty years’ ex- 
perience as bath proprietor, and has frequently 
been engaged by the medical profession to give 
sweating baths to patients in the sick-room. He 
has felt the need of such a bath as this one. The 
cane-bottom chair has frequently been made use 
of. Now and again a rough framework—a sort 
of crinoline—has been utilised: necessity has 
ever been the mother of invention. The advant- 
ages of this bath are :— 

1. It may be used in any bedroom, or in an 
ordinary bath-room, and may be removed toa 
spare room, it being of light weight. 

2. The patient, while undergoing the sweating 
process, is in an easy reclining position. Sitting 
erect in a box for twenty or thirty minutes 
wearies a patient. 

3. The feet are elevated sufficiently from the 
floor to allow the heat to get wellto them. If 
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the circulation is promoted in the feet, and they 
are made to perspire equally with the other parts 
of the body, a rush of blood to the head is pre- 
vented, and this is important. 

4. The heat being delivered well about the 
feet, it ascends and plays equally on all parts of 
the body. 

As this bath will not only be effective for pro- 
ducing perspiration, but cheaper than any others 
now in the market for this purpose, it ought to 
be in great demand.—English Mechanic. 
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THE THICKNESS OF PARTY-WALILS. 


ONSIDERABLE discussion is prevalent at 
Coventry with regard to the thickness of 
party or division-walls. Public attention was 
called to the question a short time ago by the 
refusal of the Coventry Board of Guardians, 
acting as the Rural Sanitary Authority, to pass 
certain plans for small tenementary property on 
account of ‘‘insufliciency of thickness of party 
walls.’’ It was stated that the by-laws declared 
all ‘‘party’’ walls should be Qin. in thickness, 
whereas the plans submitted only allowed for 
41in. walls between each house. ‘The surveyor, 
Mr. T. W. Whitley, explained that it had for 
some time past been the custom of the Rural and 
Urban Authority to pass plans with 43in. division- 
walls. The board passed a resolution that in 
future party or division-walls between all new 
houses should be at least 9in. thick throughout, 
and that the by-laws relating thereto should be 
enforced. Owing to dissatisfaction with the 
action thus taken, Mr. Goate, a member of the 
board, gave notice ut the last meeting to bring 
forward a motion rescinding the by-law. 

The subject was brought before the Coventry 
City and Council on Tuesday, by Mr. Councillor 
Loudon, who is also a member of the Board of 
Guardians, and a strong advocate of 9in. walls. 
He moved that the enforcing of the by-law 
requiring the external and party-walls of new 
buildings to be of hard and incombustible sub- 
stances, and of the thickness of at least 9in. in 
respect of dwelling-houses, should be taken into 
consideration by the General Works Committee. 
His own personal experience was that 45in. walls 
were an abomination which should not be al- 
lowed. According to the opinion of sixteen 
authorities throughout England, there were two 
different ways of defining the by-law. One of 
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these definitions was that party-walls were only 
meant to be the walls between properties belong- 
ing to different owners. This he considered 
complete nonsense. The other definition, that 
the wall between every house should be 9in., was 
common sense. Under the present system of 
passing plans, a speculative builder, in putting up 
20 houses, would only be required to make the 
two external walls 9in. in thickness, and all the 
other 19 might be only 43in.; yet, in twelve 
months’ time, each of the 20 houses might belong 
to a different owner. If 20 different owners 
built 20 different houses, the surveyor would not 
pass one of the plans unless 9in. walls were pro- 
vided between each house. It was said that if 
all the party-walls were 9in. in thickness, rents 
would he increased, while the rooms would be 
smaller. This he regarded as having but little 
bearing on the subject. Supposing that a builder 
erected two houses with 9in. party-walls, and 
another builder erected two others with 4}in. 
walls, the difference in the cost would only be 
£7 2s. This at 5 per cent. was not more than 
7s. 6d. per annum. 

Councillor Laxon seconded the motion, and 
Councillor Andrews asked if a party-wall meant 
a wall between two houses or between the rooms 
of the same house. In reply, Mr. Loudon read 
the Local Government Board’s definition of a 
party-wall: ‘‘A wall forming part of a build- 
ing, and being used and constructed to 
be used in any part of the height or 
length of such wall for separating two adjoining 
buildings belonging to different owners, or occu- 
pied or constructed or adapted to be occupied by 
different persons.’’ Ald. Matterson was disap- 
pointed because Mr. Loudon had argued only 
from the expenditure point of view. That might 
be left to the builders to settle. It was not pos- 
sible to have 9in. walls without very considerably 
increased cost; he understood that with an 
ordinary two-story house the extra cost would be 
£10, therefore in twenty houses it would be £200. 
Besides, the present plan worked very well, and 
there were no sanitary reasons for the proposed 
change. The only objection was that sounds 
came through; but there never had been any 
serious objection from the occupiers of the classes 
of houses referred to. If the rule were enforced 
for 9in. walls, it would act against the speculative 
builder, who had to consider every item of cost, 
and he thought the Council ought to encourage 
the building of new houses in the suburbs of the 
city, where people could get more air, light, and 
freedom. 

Alderman Marriott, as a practical builder, said 
Yin. walls would not prevent sound penetrating, 
and with regard to protection from fire, unless 
the walls were run up to the roof, the spread of 
fire could not be prevented. In both cases it 
would be necessary to have two 4}in. walls filled 
in with sand, and this would be very expensive. 

Councillor Haywood, also a practical builder, 
considered the whole of the by-laws, which had 
been made for thirty years, ought to be gone 
through and modified. He proposed that the 
by-laws as a whole should be referred to the 
General Works Committee. 

Councillor C. J. Hill seconded, and with 
Councillor Loudon’s acceptance, the whole 
matter was referred. 
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WEAR OF RAILS. 


tives: destruction of rails by excessive weights 

is the subject of a paper read before the 
American Society of Civil Engineers by Mr. 
Joseph T. Dodge, C.E. It is well understood 
that the wear of railroad metals is largely due to 
the flow of metal under the great weights con- 
stantly passing overthem. The slower the speed, 
the greater the destruction that takes place. 
Thus onthe rails of a fast-speed section, no lip 
is perceptible on either rail, but on like rails for 
slow speed the lip is visible. Thus wheels 
carrying excessive loads may pass over rails at a 
high speed without injury; but if the speed is 
slow the rails will show sigas of flow. We 
observe this at all stations whece trains slacken 
speed. The remedies proposed are various. Some 
engineers think that the strain or load should be 
reduced; others that the rail should be made 
stronger, or the head be widened. The cause of 
flow is no doubt owing to the metal taking a set ; 
the elastic limit is exceeded. The chief object to 
be attained is to make the rails’ contour agree 
with that of the wheel, or to roll their heads to a 
form which is found to agree with the shape they 
take after some wear. 
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TOMB OF CARDINAL FORTEGUERRI AT PISTOIA. 


Tuts group of sculpture from the celebrated 
sepulchre of the great Cardinal Niccolo Forte- 
guerri in the Duomo at Pistoia was designed by 
Andrea del Verrocchio, the master of the more 
famous Leonardo da Vinci. His model for the 
monument is now in South Kensington Museum. 
It was submitted in 1474 in a limited competi- 
tion, and the Council greatly favoured Verroc- 
chio’s design, but the price which he named for 
its execution was considered too high. While 
this deliberation was going on, another artist, 
Pierro del Pollajuolo, sent in a model which 
arrived, however, just in time to be too late, for 
Verrocchio obtained the commission. The final 
choice was not confirmed without considerable 
difficulty, seeing that the family of the Cardinal 
did their utmost to upset the award. They did 
not succeed, and Andrea’s composition was com- 
menced. Though probably never really finished, 
he is no doubt the author of the figure of 
“¢ Hope,’’ and the sculptured relief of the Saviour 
in a vesica piscis, surrounded by angels, which 
adorn the monument. ‘The tomb was completed 
in a heavy and inharmonious style by Loren- 
zetto or Lorenzo Lotti, assisted by Gaetano 
Mazzoni. The work is situated in the chapel on 
the left of the choir of Pistota Cathedral, and is 
thus set in the finest Cinque Cento style of archi- 
tecture, near the tomb of Bishop Donato de 
Medici, not far from the Font by Andrea Ferrucci 
da Fiesole, which is covered with rare sculptures. 
Our illustration is reproduced from a large detailed 
photograph. 


THE VICAR’S CLOSE, WELLS. 


Tus drawing, taken from the Cathedral over- 
looking the Vicar’s Close at Wells, is one of the 
series for which Mr. C. E. Mallows was awarded 
the Pugin Travelling Studentship for 1889. We 
hope shortly to give others from his pencil. We 
gave a plan of these Close buildings, with some 
views and details, in the Burtpinc News for 
July 20, 1883, when a full description of the 
place accompanied our drawings. 


NO. Il. BAYSWATER-HILL, W., 


Or, as it is now called, Kensington House, Bays- 
water-hill, has just been erected for Mr. J. 
Newton Mappin, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Wilfred J. Hardcastle, of 
Lancaster House, The Savoy, W.C. The site is 
a very choice one, with a frontage of 50ft. to 
Bayswater-hill, facing one of the principal 
avenues of Kensington-gardens, over which all 
the front windows have an uninterrupted view. 


The depth of the site is such that there is a pretty 
garden with space for a tennis court behind the 
house, and beyond this the stables, containing two 
double coach-houses, two loose boxes, and four 
stalls, with living-rooms over. The elevation of 
the stables as seen from the house is particularly 
picturesque. The ground floor of the house con- 
tains to the front a library and morning-room, 
and to the back a billiard-room and dining-room, 
the latter with an oak dado, 5ft. 6in. high. The 
feature of the house, however, is the hall, about 
28ft. square, and two stories high, with an 
oak dado 8ft. Gin. high ; round this hall there is 
a wide gallery at the first-floor level to which 
access is obtained by the principal staircase, also 
in oak, which ascends in a recess, measuring 15ft. 
by 15ft., on one side of the hall; over this stair- 
case there is a large skylight. The drawing- 
room, a fine apartment measuring 50ft. by from 
20ft. to 29ft. wide, occupies the whole of the 
front of the first floor, the windows opening on 
to a wide balcony looking over Kensington- 
gardens. The hall and all the rooms mentioned 
as yet have parquet floors. The bedrooms, of 
which there are about 16, are mostly large, and 
an ingenious plan has been adopted by which the 
bay windows are partially screened off from the 
rooms so as to serve as boudoirs. ‘The basement 
floor, containing the usual offices, is remarkably 
light, being really only half underground, and all 
the walls being built with glazed bricks. - There 
is a good and light service staircase from the 
basement to the top of the house, and a lift for 
dinner, luggage, coals, &e. A large number of 
firms were employed during the course of the 
works, the principal contractors being Messrs. 
Higgs and Hill, E. C. Howell and Son, and E. 
Lawrence and Sons. The parquet came from 
Mr. Bassant, of Charlotte-street; the sanitary 
fittings from Messrs. Doulton and Co. Mr. James 
Snook was the clerk of the works. 

CHILDREN’S CONVALESCENT 


HOSPITAL, CHEADLE. 


Turs hospital was built as an addition to the 
Royal Asylum. The walls are of red brick, and 
the roofs are covered with red Staffordshire tiles, 
the gables being filled in with modelled plaster. 
Messrs. Bell and Roper, of Manchester, were the 
architects. 

FARMHOUSE, CHURCH END, HENDON. 


Tuts building is now being carried out for Mr. 
C. F. Hancock, of Hendon Hall, to complete the 
fine range of buildings already erected, and form- 
ing a dairy farm, standing in the lane leading to 
Mill Hill, by the side of the picturesque old 
village church. The object having been to farm 
a model dairy farm, great care and very consider- 
able expense have been gone to in order to 
achieve this object. The block of buildings con- 
tain large cow-houses, barns, provender stores, 
and various necessary offices; cart - house, 
stabling, engine and machinery houses, dairies, 
foreman’s cottage, which, together with the farm- 
house now being built, will form a very complete 
and perfect set of buildings. The materials used 
are hard red bricks externally, chiefly lined within 
with glazed bricks; Broseley plain tile roofs, 
Wilkinson’s concrete paving; the materials of 
the house harmonising with the remainder. The 
builders for the whole of the works are Prestige 
and Co., of Cambridge Wharf, Pimlico, who 
have carried out the works under the direction 
and from the designs of J. T. Wimperis and 
Arber, architects, of 25, Sackville-street, Picca- 
dilly, W. 


SWINDON NEW TOWN PUBLIC OFFICES. 


Turis building, which we illustrated last week, 
is now about to be commenced, subject to 
the approval of the plans and_ estimate 
by the Local Government Board. The de- 
sign was selected in a large competition, 
and is by Mr. Brightwen Binyon, of Ipswich. 
The tender of Mr. John Reed, of Plymouth— 
£7,762—has been accepted subject to the 
approval of the Local Government Board, as 
stated above. The building will be situated 
between Old and New Swindon, and is arranged 
with a view to the future addition of a large 
public hall. The walling will be of red brick, 
with Bath-stone dressings, and the whole build- 
ing will be of fireproof construction. 


a 


The members of the ‘‘ Quatuor Coronati ”’ Lodge 
of Freemasons will visit St. Alban’s Abbey on 
Saturday next, and the tomb of the Strong family 
in St. Peter’s Church. This body devotes its 
attention to antiquarian matters and old documents, 


INGLE-NOOK IN DRAWING-ROOM. 


de subject of this illustration is designed to 

occupy the entire end of the drawing-room 
of a gentleman’s house near Sheffield. It is 
executed in rosewood and inlay, and bevelled 
glass is freely used for mirrors and fronts of 
cabinets. The cove over central portion and the 
panels in the wings are decorated with painted 
ornament on canvas. ‘The cabinets are fitted up 


t 


inside with glass shelves, and lined with a neutral 


blue silk, fluted. The two angle lounges next 


fireplace, as also the two end ones, are covered 
with figured material, and are backed up with 
blue silk to match that inside cabinets. Hand- 
painted tiles are arranged for fireplace, and 


Pe 


Sienna marble for fender and slips; the hearth — 


is tiled. 'The whole has just been completed at a 
cost of about 250 guineas. Messrs. Walker and 
Sons, of Bunhill-row, have carried out the work. 
We understand that they have just fitted up the 
Pall Mall branch of the London Joint Stock 
Bank in Spanish mahogany, also the Leadenhall- 
street branch of the same bank, both under Mr. 
Creese Harrison, architect. 

= > —_—___—— 


HOME ARTS AND INDUSTRIES 
EXHIBITION. 


N June 28th we gave some sketches from 

the above exhibition, and to-day there will 

be found amongst our illustrations further 
sketches from the same source. 

The massive Oak Chair, which comes from the 
Gorebridge Class, is an example of the good feel- 
ing which is promoted by this Association 
between the classholders and the members. In 
this instance the chair is a presentation from 
seven of the members who made it to the father 
of Miss Dundas, the classholder. It is well and 
solidly made, and is suitably carved, the 
panelled back being flatly treated, and would not 
interfere, as is too often the case, with the com- 
fort of anyone occupying the seat. The sketch 
will sufficiently show the nature of the carying. 
The Screen from Stepney, made in American 
walnut, is flat and broad in the matter of carving, 
and not without merit, though we think that 
the difference in scale between the designs in the: 
upper and lower panels a little unfortunate, 
especially as the bolder ornament occurs at the 
top. But the whole thing does much credit to 
the five working lads who executed it. Their 
names are J. Lewis, A. and C. Witpen, A. 
Porter, and W. Witpen. 

The small Tea-Table from Ellesmere is made 
in oak, by David Dewry, aged 21. It makes a 
picturesque object, and its utility nowadays is 
unquestionable. 

Very much did we admire the little Steel 
Poker made by a working man belonging to the 
Iffley Class. It is nicely wrought and of good 
design, being, indeed, copied from an old example 
in a German museum. 

The small Copper Tray, from Mr. J. W. 
Oddie’s class at Lyzwick Hall, Keswick, is also 
a good piece of workmanship by J. C. Martin, 
and the design, which is a Hungarian diaper,. 
looked extremely well in the bright metal. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY.—ADMISSIONS TO 
ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS, JULY, 1889. 

Stuprents, Upprr Scuoot.—A. Mackintosh, 1. Martin, 
J. C. Watt. 

Stupents, Lower Scuoot.—A. W. Hoskings, W. C. 
Howgate, H. E. Kirby, W. 8. Taylor, A. F. Usher, H. A.. 
Woodington. 5 

PROBATIONERS. —C. W. Baker, C. Bywater, A. J. 
Edwards, E. J. Gibson, 8. M. Herbert, R. §. Lorimer, 
H. L. Paterson, R. A. Reid, P. D. Smith, J. 8. Stewart, 
G, Streatfield, H. Tooley, A. B. Yeates. 


—_? <a ¢—_—___—_ 


The Right Rev. Bishop Barry, D.D., formerly 
Principal of King’s College and late Primate of 
Australia, on Thursday, the 11th, presented to the 
students of the general literature and engineering 
departments of the college the prizes won by them 
during the year. The Jelf medal in the engineering 
department was gained by C. H. Jones, the Cloth-- 
workers’ exhibitions by P. Hawkins and W. R. 
Smith, and the Sambrooke exhibition by F. O. 
Stanford. The following students were recom- 
mended for the Associateship :—Messrs. R. Whit-= 
tington, 8S. H. Barratt, C. E. Jones, C. J. Mittel- 
hausen, R. H. Rose, and Alfred Schwartz. 


Anew bell recently placed by Lord Grimthorpe 
in the north-east turret of the north transept of 
St. Alban’s Cathedral was dedicated to public use 
by the Ven. Archdeacon Lawrance on Tuesday 
evening. The new bell was named ‘‘ Kdmund.’” 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


R. ROWAND ANDERSON’S great work, 
the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
was opened to the public on Monday, and will 


rejoice the hearts of those yet tied to the skirts 


of the Gothic Revivalists. Although not yet 
bn care the gallery has been well stocked 
with.exhibits of one kind and another, such as 
are calculated to illustrate and render more 
intelligent the past history of Scotland. It is a 
building worthy of Edinburgh, and Edinburgh 
may be said to be worthy of the building; for 
the care bestowed upon the condition of the 
atmosphere of the Scottish capital makes it worth 
while to spend money onits architecture. There 
is no difficulty in the way of the ordinary 
pessimist’s arguing that architecture is more 
often than not a mere vanity in London; but in 
Edinburgh our murky atmosphere is conspicuous 
by its absence, and an architect may employ un- 
glazed materials for external walling without 
fear of those disastrous consequences which we 
here haye become resigned to look upon as 
necessary evils. 


It is curious, not to say instructive, to note 
that both the National Portrait Gallery for Scot- 
land and that proposed for England are the result 
of private munificence. With the inauguration 
of the Edinburgh institution on Monday we were 
made acquainted with the fact that the princely 
gift of £50,000, with which the building was, for 
the most part, erected, was made by Mr. J. R. 
Findlay, the proprietor of the Scotsman. 'The 
Government, it is said, gave £10,000. Marked 
is the contrast. 


The gros and cons of the contract system and 
of the ‘‘no-contract’’ system of building have 
been much discussed at various times in these 
columns. ‘Towards the end of last week the sub- 
ject cropped up in Parliament. Mr. C. Graham 
inquired of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether it would not be desirable 
for all works that come under the authority of 
the London County Council to be executed on 
the no-contract system? Such works as paving, 
sewering, road-making, &c., it was argued, might 
be better carried out by the Council itself, with- 
out the intervention of the contractor. We know 
that there are many cases where this plan might 
be adopted with great benefit to the things done 
or produced. But in works such as those within 
the scope of the County Council it is difficult to 
see what real benefit would result. It is no proof 
of the desirability of making this change in the 
order of things at Spring Gardens that, as Mr. 
Graham said, the Lambeth and St. James’s 
Vestries employ no contractors. Mr. Graham 
should haye produced some guarantee that the 
system followed by the vestries named is for the 
weal of the ratepayers, before he essayed to 
question Mr. Plunket on this score. : 


It is generally supposed that, presuming that 
contractors are honest, only on a point of artistic 
excellence is it a benefit that no general contractor 
should be employed. Pure constructional works 
may be carried out with more economy on the 
contract system. Such matters as road-making, 
sewering, and paving are scarcely susceptible of 
improvement artistically. The ordinary works of 
the County Council are the least suitable to the 
no-contract system. There are certain works of 
construction, however, that would be better done 
without a contract. Large engineering under- 
takings, such as bridges, which, if not properly 
performed at the outset, daily imperil the lives 
of thousands, would be best executed without a 
contractor. The Tay Bridge disaster is a warn- 
ing in this way. But, unless it can be shown 
that sewering, paving, and the like can be more 
economically carried out by dispensing with the 
contractor, the County Council had better stick 
to old—or new—customs. 


A contract has been sealed, between the Court 
of Common Council and Messrs. Arrol, Biggart, 
and Co., for the construction of the iron and 
steel works of the superstructure of the Tower 
Bridge. It is well that this firm should under- 
take the work, they having had the great ex- 
perience that must have accrued from the con- 
struction of the Forth Bridge. In their article 
in the Nineteenth Century, the engineers, Sir 
John Fowler and Mr. Benjamin Baker, speak 
very highly of the assistance rendered, in the 
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many difficulties encountered during the con- 
ruction of their bridge, by the readiness of 
Messrs. Arrol and Co. 


Your correspondents Messrs. Longmire persist 
in their illogical style of writing touching the 
‘‘Sheet of Contrasts’? of St. Alban’s Abbey. 
Their excuse for not detailing the ‘inaccuracies ”’ 
of this drawing is certainly lame. Why not 
advance even one objection to the sketches? If 
they would bring forward in succession the 
yarious misrepresentations, we could meet them 
and confound, or be confounded, as the case 
might be. As things are at present, I do not 
feel at all in duty bound to put myself out of the 
way to get to St. Alban’s: it would bea different 
matter if your correspondents set forth in black 
and white the exact misrepresentations contained 
in Mr. Steinmetz’s drawing. Anyhow, it would 
not be a trouble, but a most interesting and 
pleasing visit for me to St. Alban’s: it is only 
the time and opportunity that are necessary. And 
touching these averred truth-wrestling drawings, 
what says our friend ‘‘Ars’’? His position is 
exactly that of Messrs. Longmire. Quoth he, 
in your last issue, ‘‘ Mr. Steinmetz’s sketches 
are notoriously (as I said) fancy sketches, wrong 
in detail and measurement.’’ But why not state 
exactly in what particulars the drawings err? In 
which of the sketches is the exaggeration or mis- 
representation most evidenced? There are the 
the drawings, and it would appear to be an easy 
matter to put down in black and white one’s 
grievances. Neither Messrs. Longmire nor 
“ Ars’? have attempted to do so. They first 
excuse themselves in a somewhat involved 
manner, the gist of which, however, may be 
taken to be that they consider the readers of the 
““B. N.” biased and prejudiced. Since, there- 
fore, it is said that none are so blind as those 
who will not see, they give it up asa hopeless 
task. ‘‘Ars’’ makes the assertion given above, 
and then runs off on to subjects for the most part 
alien to the controversy, Why not come to an 
anchor for a moment on the question of the 
inaccuracies and misrepresentations ? 


The choir of Peterborough was reopened for 
service last week, and the Cathedral is now plus 
a certain amount of additional interest, in that 
during the progress of the works a cruci- 
form Saxon church was discovered, or so much 
of it, or its site, that remained perdu for so many 
centuries. ‘This interesting relic has been care- 
fully preserved by the erection of a crypt to carry 
the floor of the south transept of the cathedral. 
The cost of the restorations has been great, a 
sum of £25,000 having, within the last six years, 
been expended on the works under Mr. Pearson, 
and a further sum of £25,000 or £30,000 is re- 
quired to complete the restoration. That won- 
derful conception, the west front, is, I believe, 
next to be tackled. 


Touching certain applications for an injunction 
to restrain some persons from obstructing the 
light of neighbouring buildings, Mr. Justice Kay 
recently declared that the evidence of architects 
and surveyors was much exaggerated on both 
sides, and that it was shocking how expert 
witnesses could be found who made statements 
on oath which they knew not to be true. This 
is a good square hit from the shoulder, and may 
have been deserved or not ; few persons but those 
concerned can say whether the condemnation 
was merited. But, asa general rule, I am quite 
prepared to say that Mr. Justice Kay was speak- 
ing plainly upon a question of vital importance. 
Besiles the direct evil of the unsettled state of 
the law with regard to questions of light and air, 
I have long thought it to be regretted that it 
should be productive of indirect evils. It is not 
at all creditable that it should be possible for a 
Judge to make an assertion such as that of Mr. 
Justice Kay. I am very thankful to say that I 
have had little to do with cases of light and air ; 
but that does not preclude one from making 
observations, and marvelling at the state of 
things that will allow two men to prepare 
affidavits and swear against each other in 
cases where the real state of affairs must 
be only too evident to the impartial onlooker. 
I do not intend to make any apology for 
speaking on a subject which, excepting a few 
incidental hints, I have hitherto excluded from 
these pages; but Mr. Justice Kay’s remarks 
cannot be allowed to be passed over unnoticed. 
They may not always apply, but in many in- 
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stances they are clearly applicable ; and it would 
be well for the profession that its members should 
recognise the fact. 


Why is it so difficult to elicit comments on 
jerry building? Mr. Stanley G. Bird, I see, 
alludes to, and makes suggestions ve, Mr. Arthur 
Lee’s article on ‘‘An Evil System’’; but why 
do not you receive a host of condemnatory 
letters? Everyone acknowledges the harmful- 
ness of the leasehold system, both to the public, 
to architecture, and to the architectural profes- 
sion; but it seems hopeless to expect an enthu- 
siastic discussion on the topic. Yet here is a 
question that daily becomes more serious. Its 
effects are both evident upon the nation 
and the individual. Everywhere we turn 
we find rotten buildings, complaining tenants, 
fever-stricken inhabitants of shoddy houses, 
and sleek landowners and lawyers. Everyone 
knows what a jerry builder is; few have not 
experienced the discomforts, annoyances, and 
dangers of his vile productions. Under the 
system the architect only receives about one- 
tenth or less of payment for designs and super- 
intendence of buildings. Yet why, I repeat, is 
it that many rush into print when an abbey is 
being destroyed, and remain silent whilst their 
business prospects are being undermined, and 
their professional calling deeply injured? I can 
only think of one explanation. Perchance it is 
because the leasehold system has silenced the 
tongues of thousands who dare not or cannot 
conscientiously complain whilst they derive a 
few miserable fees from struggling speculative 
builders. If this is indeed the reason, then all 
hope of help from within must be abandoned. 
Until the voice of the whole profession be heard 
in deep complaint, the architectural calling will 
continue to suffer from the ‘‘eyvilsystem.’’? It 
will be useless to decry the shortcomings of the 
leasehold system whilst so many rely upon it for 
the few guineas that the survey of the abortions 
of the jerry-builder produce. GoTH. 
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CHIPS. 


The West Riding County Council at their last 
meeting appointed the four following inspectors 
of main roads for the riding :—North-western. 
district, Mr. Matthew Fenwick, of Wakefield, 
salary £250 per annum; north-eastern district, Mr. 
Thomas Clark, of Ripon, at £120; south-western 
district, Mr. John Farrer, of Oulton, at £165; and 
south-eastern district, Mr. Joseph Fearnley, of 
Featherstone, at £175. 


The new church of St. Peter’s, Scaitcliffe, 
Acerington, which the Bishop of Manchester con- 
secrated on Wednesday afternoon, comprises nave 
and chancel, north and south aisles, organ chamber, 
and yestries. It will seat 700. The design, which 
is Gothic, is from the drawings of Mr. Henry Ross, 
of Accrington. 


The alterationsin the Police Chambers, Edinburgh, 
which have been in progress for the last few months, 
have now been completed. The building includes 
new court room and charge office, with their wait- 
ing rooms for witnesses and connection with the 
cells. The plans were prepared by Mr. T. Morham, 
city superintendent of works. Mr. Colin Macandrew 
was the contractor. 


The spire of the parish church of Wakerly, near 
Oakham, having been found to be unsafe, works of 
restoration have just been commenced. Mr. J. B. 
Corby, of Stamford, is the architect, and Mr, 8. F. 
Halliday, of the same town, the contractor. 


The proposals of the English engineer, Sir Charles. 
A. Hartley, for enlarging the harbours of Bourgas 
and Varna have been accepted by the Bulgarian 
Government. 


The Roman Catholic Church of St. Francis of 
Assisi at Ascot was consecrated last week by the 
Bishop of Portsmouth. The architect is the Rey. 
A. J. Scoles. 


A new Congregational chapel and schools, erected 
in Victoria-road, Eccleshill, Sheffield, were opened 
on Wednesday week. Thechapel and schools have 
been erected as a Jubilee celebration, and have 
entailed an outlay of £8,500. The buildings, which 
are in the Decorated Gothic style, have been erected 
from the designs of Messrs. T. H. and F. Healy, of 
Bradford. Accommodation is provided for about 
850 persons. The principal entrance to the chapel 
is at the west end, the north-west staircase being 
earried up to form a turret 82ft. in height. The 
schools accommodate 700 scholars, and in a sepa- 
rate room there is an infant school for 100 children. 
The schools are built on the central-hall plan, there 
being a large central hall, surrounded by eighteen 
class-rooms of varying size. Local stone has been 
used throughout, 
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WATER SOFTENING. 
By Guorce E. Davis. 


ANY steam users have at last commenced 
to discern that the steam boiler is not the 
proper place in which to deposit the mud and filth 
from the feed water employed in generating steam. 
To those of our readers who have discovered this 
fact for themselves no words or exhortations will 
be necessary, still there are many of the old school 
still existent, and who have yet to be won over to 
the new régime. The softening of water on the 
large scale presents itself to us as two problems— 
one mechanical, the other chemical—and it is only 
by a proper combination of the two that success 
can be insured. A water temporarily hard by 
reason of its containing carbonate of lime held in 
solution by carbonic acid requires a treatment 
differing from that of water permanently hard by 
sulphate of lime, to say nothing of other constituents 
present in the various waters employed in producing 
steam. 

From ‘“‘temporary’’ hard water the addition of 
lime water will cause the separation of the whole 
of the carbonate of lime held in solution by the 
carbonic acid, plus the carbonate of lime also 
formed by the union of this carbonic acid with the 
added lime. From permanently hard water, the 
addition of lime extracts nothing save the carbonic 
acid which all waters contain, and perhaps magnesia, 
if these salts are present; but the use of lime in 
every case requires the greatest care in manipulation, 
as itis easy to make the water worse than it was 
originally. 

Many processes have been devised from time to 
time in order to make hard waters suitable for boiler 
feeding. Some of them haye been a nine days’ 
wonder, and on the 10th day the glory of their fame 
has vanished. Many are the nostrums now in use 
for ‘‘ fetching off scale,’’ the users not having yet 
learned the lesson that it is better to keep the scale- 
forming substances out of the boiler in the first 
instance. Steam users should, however, know that 
without the active agents are used in definite pro- 
portion, easily ascertained by a chemical analysis 
of the water, the use of anti-incrustating agents is 
nearly useless. Of all the substances used as pre- 
ventives of scale, the tribasic phosphate of soda is, 
no doubt, the best; but it is dear, comparatively 
speaking, and its combining weight is high. Next 
to this comes caustic soda, which forms the basis of 
most ‘‘ boiler compositions,’’ and it would be well 
if steam users bought and used the pure and undi- 
luted article themselves, as all the other added 
materials are of but little moment. We have 
already mentioned that the anti-incrustating agent 
must be applied to the feed water in due proportion, 
and this quantity is far beyond what most steam 
users imagine. A few pints of a weak solution 
daily is of no more use than an expectoration. 
There is a certain minimum which must be applied. 
On the other hand, there must not be too much 
caustic alkali in excess, as in such a case the ten- 
dency to priming will be increased; and further, 
the caustic alkali will act upon and destroy the 
brass fittings upon the boiler in a very short space 
of time. Carbonate of soda, either in the shape of 
soda ash or as soda crystals, has often been recom- 
mended to prevent incrustations in steam boilers, 
but it is not nearly so efficacious as caustic soda or 
tribasic phosphate of soda, as a simple experiment 
will prove. 

The softening of a water that has occupied my 
attention lately may well serve as an illustration of 
the foregoing remarks. I was asked to soften five 
millions of gallons per week of 144 hours. The 
water gave the following results upon analysis :— 


GRAINS PER GALLON. 


Potal:solids=4 eo ce 63°50 
Loss on ignition .......... 13:00 
Chlorine tani eee ane 3°23 
Flardness irre os ane ena hie 36°00 
Parts PER MILzIon. 
AMMONIA: eats es 0-10 
Albuminoid ammonia .... 0:06 


A further investigation showed me that the hard- 
ening constituents existed in the following propor- 
tions in grains per gallon :— 

Carbonate of lime (held in solution 


by. carboniciacid) (2)... ssc. eee 5°20 

Sulphate Of time's, 6.2. f 6 cus eee, 24°3 
Pte) sp LOASTIOBIANelass,. tite s Geers 0-15 
Magnesium chloride .............. 4°27 
A DATO) fi, SGA1s HS cle orche toe 17-27 


The foregoing quantities show to the trained mind 
the magnitude of the operations which have to be 
performed. Five million gallons of water contain 
not less than six tons of magnesium nitrate, or three 
hundred tons per annum. We will, however, look 
at it from another standpoint. The carbonic acid 
holding the carbonate of lime in solution does not 
merely exist in the proportion of CO, : CaCO,, it is 
much in excess of this; in some well waters twice 
or thrice CO, to CaCO,—in such cases the carbonate 
of lime does not commence to precipitate until all 
the free carbonic acid in the water has been neu- 

tralised by a caustic alkali or alkaline earth. With 


some waters lime is a very useful purifying agent ; 
but in this instance there would be no advantage in 
its employment. A very interesting series of experi- 
ments can be made with the foregoing water. Take 
three separate portions of one gallon each. To the 
dirst (@) add 36 grains of pure carbonate of soda, 
previously dissolved in a little of the water; to the 
second (4) add 27 grains of high strength caustic 
soda* (Allhusen brand); and to the third (c) add 
100 grains of tribasic phosphate of soda. If these 
additions be made in the cold, the different action 
of each will be remarkable; a may possibly become 
opalescent to a slight degree; but no appreciable 
deposit will occur even after twenty-four hours’ 
settling. The portion 0) behaves very differently : 
first it turns opalescent, and then there slowly 
deposits a bulky precipitate, consisting of carbonate 
of lime, magnesia, and other impurities. The por- 
tion ¢, however, commences to precipitate the 
moment the phosphate is added, and in a very short 
time the deposit has settled to the bottom of the 
vessel in which it is contained, leaving, even with 
dirty water, the solution in the clearest possible 
condition. 

We may now alter the physical conditions and 
observe the change. Place each vessel over a large 
Bunsen burner and heat to 70° C.; a throws down 
a small quantity of a sandy precipitate, 6 deposits a 
large quantity of a similar character, while ¢ does 
not differ much from 4. If we continue to heat the 
water, as the carbonic acid is expelled from @ so we 
get a larger precipitate, but with ) excessive boiling 
is not by any means necessary. We have thus 
arrived at several important conclusions: (1) 
Softening with carbonate of soda (soda ash) requires 
to be done at the boiling temperature, and, there- 
fore, must be effected in the boiler. (2) Softening 
completely with caustic soda only requires the water 
undergoing treatment to be heated to 80° C.; this 
can be done in the boiler, and the insoluble matters 
easily filtered off in an apparatus such as that of 
the Pulsometer Engineering Co. 

The water such as I have already given the 
analysis of would cost most probably about one 
halfpenny per thousand gallons for pumping. The 
softening would cost more. The quantity of high 
strength caustic required would be in grains per 
gallon :— 

To decompose the sulphate of lime .. 

“ i" magnesia ., 
magnesium chloride 
nitrate.... 


9? 


+P) 


But some may say sulphate of lime is not decom- 
posed by caustic soda—this is quite true—but the 
moiety of the caustic soda immediately becomes 
carbonate by combination with the excess of car- 
bonic acid in the water, so that caustic soda may be 
said to be doubly effective—first it absorbs the 
carbonic acid, allowing the actual carbonate of lime 
to fall; and secondly, the carbonate of soda so 
formed acts upon the sulphate of lime, producing 
carbonate of lime and sulphate of soda. 

Caustic soda added to a boiler feed-water will 
eliminate the lime salts, but I have not found it so 
easy to throw down the magnesia. Where a water 
contains much magnesia, I prefer a suitable mixture 
of caustic soda, carbonate of soda, and tribasic 
phosphate of soda, the quantities of which must be 
calculated from the results of the analysis of the 
water. To illustrate by an exact experiment, the 
water of which an analysis has already been given 
was treated with a mixture of— 


Caustic soda (77 per cent.)...... 17 grains 
Carbonate of soda ............ laipee 
Tribasic phosphate of soda...... Samira 
The water contained in grains per gallon— 
Before After 
treatment. treatment. 

TAM! Ais occtemreleoencs 12: 0°78 
Magnesia tive stesiee 6°6 3°78 


having deposited 28°3 grains of a precipitate con- 
sisting of— 


Per cent 
Taine ee taatie vets alata c 42°10 
Magniesiai ci. cis cisnmbteewitener Pelee el O7, 
Carbone acid cae pense 33°24 
Peroxide, of iron cree ck sheen 4-00 
ANTUTAI A oc or ci ee EET 6°20 
Phosphoric acid eecnaeee ie eee ae 3°45 


On such a quantity as five million gallons per week 
28 grains of dry solid matter per gallon would 
amount to no less than nine tons, or about 25 tons 
of semi-dry sludge. The quantity of high strength 
caustic soda required would be about nine tons 
weekly, so that the cost of purifying such a water 
as this would average 33d. per thousand gallons. 
This of course is an exceptionally bad water to 
purify, but I hope I have sufficiently indicated that 
purification may be effected at a price, and also 
what that price is. Nearly every water can be suc- 
cessfully treated in one way or another, the exact 


* The Newcastle Chemical Works Co. are now grinding 
this caustic and packing it in hermetically sealed tins of 
moderate size. 


process is a question for the chemical engi P 1 : 
One word to the steam user : Do notuse any o th 


COMPETITIONS. 


Corx.—Holy Trinity Church, Cork, which 
referred to in Thackeray’s ‘‘ Irish Sket 
Book’’ :—‘‘ On the road is a handsome Rom 
Catholic Chapel, or a chapel which will be hand 
some so soon as the necessary funds are raised : 
complete it. But, as at Waterford, the chape 
has been commenced, and the money has failed, — 
and the fine portico which is to decorate it one’ 
day, as yet only exists on the architect’s paper.” _ 
The new facade scheme has just been the subject — 
for a competition, and Mr. G. H. Ashlin, RELA, 
acted as professional referee. About three months 
ago the Father Mathew Centenary Committee 
issued a circular to some of the leading architects 
practising in Ireland, about twelve in number, all 
more or less identified with ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, inviting them to send in designs for the 
facade of this church, which it is now proposed 
to complete as a memorial to the famous apostle 
of temperance—a well-designed tribute to the 
memory of the man who spent the funds it had 
taken him years to collect for the erection of his — 
church on the starving poor of Ireland during the 
year of the great famine. From the twelve. 
designs—the identity of the authors being dis- | 
tinguished by a motto or nom de plume—submitted, — 
three were selected for further competition, the 
authors being required to furnish all the work, 
drawings, and other requirements necessary for 
the pertection of the building contract, for which 
each was rewarded with the honorarium of £50, 
the author of the design finally selected by the | 
committee being chosen as the architect of the 
work. The successful competitor is Mr. Walter 
G. Doolin, M.A., of Dublin, who is already 
known as the architect of the churches of Lis- 
more and Killorglin. The conception of the 
Messrs. Payne, the architects who more than > 
fifty years ago began this church, is in its way a — 
noble one and thoroughly original. There is 
certainly no precise similarity between the two 
designs. In style the present design is English — 
Gothic of a Late Perpendicular type. The facade 
consists of a portico of three arches the full 
height of the nave, with screens of sculptured 
stonework at the base, having niches containing 
the patron saints of the southern provinces. The 
general treatment reminds one of the transept of — 
Peterborough Cathedral, save that the centre 
arch is much wider than the side arches. Over | 
the main gable rises the tower, which rests on | 
the piers of the centre porch. It is in three | 
stages, reducing in width as it ascends, and the | 
angles of each stage are marked with pinnacles | 
and flying buttresses. Indeed, the novel feature — 
of the design is the treatment of the angles, which | 
are of peculiar strength. The spire is octagonal, — 
and is also supported by flying buttresses, and 
pinnacles at the angles, the four cardinal faces | 
being lighted by lofty Lucerne windows, which | 
project very boldly. A cross of wrought iron | 
crowns the whole, and reaches a height of 163ft. — 
All the work is to be done in County Cork lime-_ 
stone. The estimated cost of erection is £6,000. | 
The time necessary for the completion of the _ 
work is eight or nine months; and it is antici- | 
pated that the building will be commenced about 
the end of September. 


selection, all most carefully and artistically exe- 


Eleven other architects _ 
sent in as many designs to the committee of — 


cuted, and of these the designs of Mr. Coakley 


and Mr. A. Hill were awarded £50 each for 
excellence in conception and in treatment. 


ES —______—. 


Alterations have been made to the Bethnal House 


Asylum, Bethnal Green, London, embracing the | 


ventilation, which is now carried out on the Boyle 

system, the latest improved form of the self-acting 
air-pump ventilator being adopted for the ex- 
traction of the vitiated air. ; 


Langton-street Wesleyan Chapel, Bristol, has 
recently undergone complete renovation, the work 
being carried out under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Foster and Wood, architects. ‘ 


The New Wilts and Dorset Bank, Torquay, is 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester stoves, supplied by Mr. HE. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester. i 


| 
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room, and a waiting-room for parents having 
business with the officials of the Board. A hand- 
some staircase leads to the second floor, the 
larger part of which is occupied by the board- 
room. This isa fine apartment, 38}ft. by 22ft. 
The upper sashes of the windows—and_ this 
feature characterises nearly the whole of the 
offices—are filled with stained glass. The room 
is lofty, with a very handsomely designed ceil- 
ing, and the walls are wainscoted in oak. 
Adjoining the board-room is a committee-room, 
23ft. by 22ft., with two smaller rooms for the use 
of members of the Board, lavatories, &c. The 
third floor contains a large apartment providing 
accommodation for about 30 school attendance 
officers, with a private office for the superin- 
tendent. There is also an office for the industrial 
school attendance officer, a dining-room for the 
use of clerks and officers, and a kitchen. Above 
this, again, is a room to be used for the storage 
of papers and documents. The cost of the site 
is £8,000, and of the building about £12,000. 
Messrs. R. Neill and Sons are the builders. 


Monton Memorrat Scuoots, MANCHESTER.— 
The new school buildings here were opened on 
Saturday. They contain, on the ground floor, 
the large schoolroom, 42ft. long, 32ft. wide, with 
two classrooms at each end; the infant school, 
32ft. by 22ft., with classroom adjoining; lava- 
tories and cloakrooms for boys, girls, and 
infants; kitchen, with basement kitchen under, 
communicating with staircase and lift; and 
porch and staircase for public use. The large 
hall, 64ft. by 32ft., is placed on the first floor, 
and is a lofty room, with sloping ceiling, show- 
ing the hammer-beam principals of the roof, 
with a raised platform at one end, opening into 
the hall by a wide archway, fitted with special 
provisions for being readily converted into a 
stage for dramatic performances. The building 
is substantially constructed, the outer walls being 
built with a lining of brickwork, and cavity for 
warmth and protection against damp, and faced 
with stone throughout to correspond with the 
church; the roofs are covered with green West- 
moreland slates, and the principal rooms have 
pitch-pine dadoes round the inside walls. Messrs. 
Wm. Southern and Sons, of Salford, have erected 
the buildings, under the direction of the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Thos. Worthington and J. G. 
Elgood, of 46, Brown-street, Manchester. Mr. 
W. Wilson has acted as clerk. of works 
throughout. 


NewcasTLE-on-Tyne.—The foundation-stone 
of a new Presbyterian Church of England for 
the Arthur Hill district of Newcastle was laid on 
Monday. ‘The church consists of a nave 76ft. by 
28ft. and 41ft. high, aisles 14ft. wide. Tower 
18ft. square externally and 60ft. high, sur- 
mounted by a conical roof 30ft. high. Two 
yestries are provided, 20ft. by 13ft. and 13ft. by 
12ft. respectively, each being in connection with 
church and schools. The schools only are at 
present being built. The accommodation of the 
church when completed will be 840, and that of 
schools 460. The contractors for schools are 
Messrs. T. and R. Lamb, Grahamsley-street, 
Gateshead. The whole has been designed by Mr. 
William Lister Newcombe, F.R.I.B.A., 89, 
Pilgrim-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Prrerporovcn.—The choir of the Cathedral, 
which has been closed for restoration for six 
years, was re-opened on the 11th inst., having 
been temporarily fitted up so that service might 
be held in it. ‘There is in the choir no screen at 
present, a wooden partition separating it from 
the nave, while the Bishop’s throne and canons’ 
stalls have also to be supplied. The temporary 
choir extends under the central tower and west- 
ward past two of the bays of the nave, while the 
organ has been placed at the end of the north 
aisle of the nave, the congregation being seated 
in the transepts. When the permanent fittings 
of the choir have been provided, it is proposed to 
place a stone screen across the end of the nave, 
instead of at the opening of the choir. On the 
erection of the stone screen the organ is to be 
placed in the triforia, with the key-board on the 
screen. Some £25,000 has been spent on the 
work of restoration, the lantern tower having 
been rebuilt, the north and south transepts 
> underpinned, and three columns in the choir 
well lighted. Upon the right-hand side, on the | having been repaired. The work has been 
ground floor, are the general clerks’ offices, | carried out under the direction of Mr. J. L. 
and an ante-room giving access to the office of | Pearson, R.A. One of the most interesting dis- 
the clerk of the Board and the cashier. Upon|coveries during the restoration was the site of 
the left-hand side are the offices of the inspector | the cruciform Saxon Church under the south 
of schools and his assistants, a small committee- | transept, and over which a crypt has been built. 


ment will become a large room for committees. 
On the floor above will be another new committee - 
room. This room will be treated with oak 
panelling, while the ceiling will be coved and 
deeply moulded, with curved ribs, &c. Above it 
will be located the library, having a circular 
coved ceiling, in which lunettes will be formed 
for light. ‘The cells under the Burgh Court are 
to be reconstructed with a view to their better 
lighting and ventilation. In the Burgh Court 
itself more space is to be secured, and the town 
clerk’s office is to become larger, measuring 48ft. 
by 28ft. One block is to be made entirely fire- 
proof, and form principally a series of sates for 
the use of the various departments. They will 
all have groined-brick roofs, and that of the town 
clerk is to have a 20ft. high gallery running 
round it. Heating and ventilating apparatus for 
the whole building will be placed at the bottom 
of this block. The system of drainage, too, is to 
be overhauled. . The work is estimated to cost 
about £4,000. Mr. T. Morham, City Super- 
sntendent of Works, prepared the plans.— 
The Edinburgh School Board are about to 
make an addition to their numerous educa- 
tional establishments. Plans for the new school 
have been prepared by Mr. Robert ‘Wilson, 
architect, and were approved by the Board this 
week. The style is Queen Anne. The extreme 
length is about 140ft., and the width is some 40ft. 
less. All the main teaching class-rooms and 
staff-rooms are on the ground and the first floors. 
On the second floor, which does not cover the 
entire area of the building, there are demonstra- 
tion cookery room, practical cookery class-room, 
science room, drawing class-room, and store and 
spare rooms. In order to utilise the slope of the 
ground a basement floor is provided under part 
of the school. Here there are a swimming- bath 
50ft. by 18ft., and a gymnasium, including the 
platform at the end, 52ft. by 26ft. The building 
will accommodate nearly 1,500 pupils. The 
building, which is to be called Sciennes Public 
School, will probably cost about £18,000. 


Lzrps.—The foundation-stone of a branch 
school in connection with the Leeds Friends’ 
‘Adult School was laid last week. The building 
will be erected from plans by Mr. Wm. H. 
Thorp, of Leeds. It is chiefly one-storied, and 
covers an area of about 800 square yards. A 
spacious open porch, carried up as a tower, con- 
ducts to a vestibule, with staircase, hall, and 
cloak-room adjoining, and opening from it is the 
venovated, which have now framed principals central meeting hall, round which the other 
vupported by curved ribs resting on carved | departments of the building are grouped. ‘The 
sorbels. The side galleries in the north and meeting hall is 60ft. in length and 33ft. in 
south transepts were taken down, and the work width. The roof is of open timber construc- 
of repairing the tower was next commenced. The | tion, the height from the floor to the wall-plate 
ower was ceiled with oak beams and moulded being 25ft. It will be lighted above the sur- 
“imbers and bosses. This completed the task of rounding class-rooms by ranges of windows on 
seroofing the fabric, in which many thousand three sides. ‘The accommodation provided will 
feet of oak were used. Under the same con- be for from 400 to 500 persons, and an additional 
tractors and architect, the work of reseating the | 100 can be seated in the gallery. On the south 
nave from the designs of Messrs. Hayward was| side of the hall is a suite of five class-rooms, 
next put in hand and completed. The seating is varying in size from 24ft. by 13ft. to 13ft. by 
of oak, with moulded bench-ends filled with 9ft. Gin., and on the east side is the library. On 
tracery and carvings. Under the seats isa wood- | the north side is a meeting-room 37ft. by 23ft., 
‘block floor laid in herringbone patterns. The and three class-rooms. The total cost will be 
floor of the nave has been lowered, so as to| about £3,000, exclusive of land. The building 
‘expose the Late Norman work which was dis- will be faced with pressed bricks, with Guiseley 
covered upon the tower piers. The bases of the stone dressings, and the roof will be covered with 
‘nave arcade have been restored, and the muti- Bangor slates. The style of architecture adopted 
lated stonework carefully made good. The south is Flemish-Gothic of a secular type. All the 
porch, which contains the remains of the library contracts will be carried out by local firms. 
of the old Collegiate Church, has been altered to 
suit the new level of the nave. The new pulpit 
‘is of yellow Mansfield stone upon an octagonal 
‘base, the work having been carried out by Mr. 
Treyenen, of Plymouth. The side aisles of the 
nave are reseated, and the aisles floored through- 
out with Godwin’s tiles, the side aisles of the 
ehurch being paved with oak blocks. The floors 
and steps to the altar have been laid with marble, 
and Messrs. Paterson and Son, Manchester, have 
floored the chancel with marble mosaic. The 
work has cost between £3,000 and £4,000. 


Epinpurcu.—Additions to, and alterations on, 
the City Chambers are about te be made for pro- 
viding for the increased requirements of several 
departments of the city. The addition is obtained 
_by taking in the whole of the property in the 
north-east corner of the Royal Exchange, in- 
cluding the stair there. On a level with the 
piazza the Water Trust public office will find a 
_new home in a room about 40ft. long, 20ft. 
broad, and 20ft. high. A portion of the present 
premises of that Trust will be converted into 
: rooms for officials, but the treasurer’s depart- 


Builbirg Jortelligenee. 


baa few days ago the new banking 
ynises, which for some time past have been in 
‘dese of construction for Messrs. Woods and 
Ypsgt Blyth, were opened. The structure, 
wch ‘occupies a very prominent position, is 
jated at the corner of Stanley-street and 
Bdge-street, and is built of red brick with 
tie dressings, and terracotta ornamental panels. 
J elevation is in the Queen Anne style. The 
biking-room is on the ground floor, is amply 
ytilated, and suitable warming facilities are 
arded by a large firegrate and a heating stove. 
I the left-hand of the bank is situated the 
nnager’s private office, off which is the strong 
rm. Indirect communication with the bank 
ij. residence for the manager, with an entrance 
fm Stanley -street. The building has been erected 
fm the plans and under the supervision of Mr. 
JJ. Lish, architect, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
nia N. and R. Reed, Newcastle, are the con- 
{.ctors. 


\Crepiton.—The fine Perpendicular public 
curch was reopened last week after restoration 
«ried over a number of years, and executed 
=m the designs of Messrs. Hayward and Son, 
‘xeter. It began with the restoration of the 
dy-chapel, which had fallen into total disuse. 
‘1e walls were cleaned and repointed, the stone- 
brk repaired, and floors laid with tiles, and the 
wapel ceiled with an oak roof. The governors 
ext took in hand the roofs, which were of deal 
ad plaster; they are now replaced by a ceiling 
} oak, framed and moulded in the Perpendicular 
'yle. The pillars are finished off with carved 
Ssses. ‘These roofs were constructed by Mr. W. 
‘art, of Crediton, who has also been the con- 
vactor for all the other woodwork, Mr. Berry 
oing the masonry. The extremely large roof of 
ne nave also had a plastered ceiling, and has 
en swept away and replaced by a roof in the 
‘erpendicular style, with framed and moulded 
rincipals carried on carved ribs, the spandrels 
eing filled with open tracery. The purlings and 
ther main timbers are moulded, and finished off 
y carved bosses. The nave contains a clerestory, 
which is an uncommon feature in Devonshire 
‘hurches. The unsightly western gallery was 
‘ulled down, and the great west window has 
yeen filled in with painted glass at a cost of £500. 
The north and south transept roofs have been 


Mancuester.—The new offices which have 
been built for the use of the Manchester School 
Board are now nearly completed. The scheme 
for the new buildings was approved about the end 
of 1887, and seven architectural firms in Man- 
chester were invited to send in designs.- Mr. 
Thomas Worthington was called in by the School 
Board to report upon the drawings, and he 
selected as the best those prepared by Messrs. 
Royle and Bennett, of Cooper-street, which were 
adopted. The site of the offices is in Deansgate, 
a piece of land extending to 400 square yards. 
The offices, to the string over the ground-floor 
windows, are of red Runcorn stone, the upper 
portion being of terracotta with red stone dress- 
ings. There is some effective ornamentation of 
the exterior in terracotta. The principal en- 
trance in Deansgate opens into a spacious hall, 
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To complete the restoration £25,000 to £30,000 
is still needed, for the screen and 26 canons’ 
stalls have yet to be provided. Lady Elizabeth 
Villiers will defray the cost of eight more stalls, 
having promised £1,250 for the purpose, and two 
others have been given. ‘The nave has also to 
be cleaned and the repair of the west front 
undertaken. Mr. John Thompson, of Peter- 
borough, has been the contractor. 


Sr. Lronarp’s-on-Sra.—The R.C. Church of 
St. Thomas and the English Martyrs has been 
rebuilt on the old site, in blue ragstone, with 
windows and dressings of Bath stone, and the 
internal walls of brick. The style is the Early 
English lancet. The plan comprises a nave 84ft. 
in length, and 40ft. wide, with north and south 
chapels, six on each side, 11ft. 7in. between the 
internal buttresses, by 7ft. Gin., the clear width 
of this part of the building being 55ft. The 
apsidal chancel is 25ft. in length, flanked by two 
lateral chapels. A sacristy in the north connects 
the church and presbytery. The interior length 
of nave and chancel is 109ft. The interior of the 
arched and boarded roof of the nave has trans- 
verse and moulded diagonal moulded ribs rising 
from stone shafts attached to the piers formed by 
the buttresses, with bases, bands, and moulded 
capitals, as in the old Dominican church at 
Ghent, now destroyed. The chancel arch, 30ft. 
in height from floor to springer, is supported on 
clustered shafts with foliated capitals, bosses, and 
brackets, carved by R. C. Boulton, of Chelten- 
ham. The floor throughout is of wood block 
paving with oak steps. ‘The high altar, the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Boulton, is supported on 
marble shafts, between which appear three 
cusped panels and groups of sculptured figures. 
The architect is Mr. Charles Albert Buckler, of 
Hereford-square, South Kensington, and Mr. E. 
Boniface, of St. Leonard’s, was builder. 


St. Oswin’s Parsonace.—The village of 
Wylam, in Northumberland, has just had an 
addition to its church premises by the erection of 
a parsonage. The building isin the Tudor style, 
to harmonise with the church, and provides 
ample accommodation for the resident clergyman. 
The work has been carried out from the designs 
and under the supervision of Mr. J. J. Ligh, 
architect, N ewcastle-on-Tyne, and Mr. John 
Hunter, Houghton-hill Head, was the contractor. 


SeLxirK, N.B.—The foundation-stone of a 
new church for the West U.P. congregation of 
Selkirk was laid on Saturday week. The new 
church occupies a commanding site near the 
Free Library and County Buildings, and is de- 
signed in Gothic of Scottish Decorated period, 
80 as to harmonise with these buildings. A 
massive square bell tower, which will rise to 
about 100ft. above the roadway, will form a 
principal feature, and it is proposed to place a 
peal of bells in the tower. The church will seat 
about 700 persons, besides the organ gallery and 
choir, and there are also in connection halls for 
300 and 100 respectively, besides committee- 
rooms, vestry, &c. The contractors are entirely 
local, and the work is from the designs of Mr. 
John B. Wilson, A.R.I.B.A., Glasgow. The 
total cost is expected to be about £4,500. 


SUNDERLAND.—The memorial stone of a new 
Congrezational Church was laid at Sunderland on 
Tuesday. The church will have accommodation 
for about 800 persons. Its tower will rise to a 
height of 85ft. Internally the naye will be 
divided from the aisles by three arches on either 
side, each of 18ft. span, carried on polished 
granite shafts with moulded capitals and bases of 
stone. A moulded arch will separate it from the 
choir. Above the nave will be clerestory windows 
of seven lights each. The cost of the building 
when completely finished will be about £5,000. 
Mr. T. P. Shaftoe, Holmside, Sunderland, is the 
sole contractor, the architect being Mr. W. Lister 
Newcombe, F.R.LB.A., of 89, Pilgrim-street, 
Newcastle. 

a 


The memorial-stones of a new Wesleyan Chapel, 
situated in the Sandon-road, Edgbaston, were laid 
on Monday. The chapel will accommodate between 
700 and 800 persons, and the interior and exterior 
will be of red brick and stone in nearly equal pro- 
portions. The nave will be 81ft. by 380ft., in five 
bays, one bay being screened off for a chancel, in 
which the organ, in two parts—one on either side of 
the altar—is to be placed. The height of the nave 
to the eaves will be 28ft., and its covering will con- 
sist of a handsome boarded barrel-vaulted roof. 
The architects are Messrs. J. L. Ball and BE. 
Barnsley, and the builder is Mr. Moffat, 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL CoNFERENCE.—On Wednesday 
afternoon a conference of the delegates of the 
leading county archeological societies was held 
at the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries at 
Burlington House. Mr. John Evans, D.C.L., 
President of the Society of Antiquaries, was in 
the chair. The first subject for discussion was 
the formation of county archeological maps on 
the plan already accomplished by Mr. Payne for 
Kent, and the following resolution, proposed by 
by the Rev. Dr. Cox, and seconded by Mr. Ralph 
Neville, was unanimously carried :—‘‘ That each 
local society be requested to take into considera- 
tion the desirability of placing on record on the 
large ordnance maps of the county with which 
they are concerned, all the local names of fields 
and all relics of antiquity for which a locality 
can be fixed; and that such maps should be kept 
in duplicate, so that eventually a copy may be 
deposited with the Society of Antiquaries.’? The 
question of the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments and buildings was next discussed. General 
Pitt-Rivers, Inspector of Ancient Monuments, 
gave an interesting account of the working of the 
Act under which he was appointed. Eventually 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite proposed, and Mr. 
Leveson-Gower seconded, the following reso- 
lution: —‘‘That all local societies be re- 
quested to be on the watch against any 
wilful or injudicious destruction of ancient 
monuments or buildings, so as at once 
to bring local opinion to bear against 
the destroyers; and that in cases of what 
appears to be national importance, the aid of the 
Society of Antiquaries or of the Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments be invoked.” A third sub- 
ject brought before the conference was the 
publication of parish registers, introduced by 
Mr. Ralph Neville, about which there was much 
talk and some little difference of opinion. The 
result was the nomination of a small committee 
to deal with the subject and to report to the 
different societies in union. The Rev. Dr. Cox 
brought forward the subject of provincial records, 
and spoke in favour of the proposal to make 
county councils responsible for their due preserva- 
tion. After much discussion the general opinion 
seemed to be that the delegates could not pledge 
themselves to the support of any definite scheme 
or Bill at the present conference; but it was 
moved by Dr. Cox, and seconded by Mr. W. G. 
Hardy, and unanimously carried :—‘‘ That the 
attention of the local societies in union be called 
to the proposed Bill entitled an Act for the 
Preservation of Public and Private Records, 
which it appears may provide for a long- 
recognised want.’? The next conference was 
fixed for July, 1890. 


BrisTou AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHEOLOGICAL 
Socrery.—This year’s summer meeting of the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological Society 
is being held at Cheltenham, and the proceedings 
were commenced on Tuesday: morning, when a 
somewhat desultory address was delivered by the 
new President, Mr. Age-Gardner. The members 
then retired for luncheon, and at two o’clock 
there was an excursion to Swindon, a village 
about three miles distant from Cheltenham ; to 
Stoke Orchard, to Tredington, and Boddington 
Manor. Ata quarter past seven the annual 
dinner took place at the Plough Hotel, and a 
meeting for the reading and discussion of papers 
followed. 


CamBRIAN ARCH@OLOGICAL Association. —The 
forty-fourth annual meeting will be held in 
Brittany during the fortnight commencing August 
12th, 1889. Excursions will be made from Auray 
and Morlaix. On Monday, 12th, members will 
leave Southampton in the evening by the London 
and South Western Railway Co.’s steamer direct 
for St. Malo. On arrival at St. Malo on Tuesday 
morning members will take the train for-Redon 
(vid Dol and Rennes), and sleep there the night. 
On Wednesday, 14th, members will proceed by 
train in the morning to Vannes, stopping there 
to inspect the museum and cathedral, and then 
go on to Auray in the evening, where the party 
will remain for the next five nights. On Thurs- 
day, 15th, by carriage to Lomarec, stopping to 
see inscribed sarcophagus, and then through 
Crach to Locmariater, to inspect megalithic 
remains, including the sculptured dolmen of Dol 
or Marchand, the great fallen menhir, the 
chambered cairn of Mané-Lud and that of 
Mané-er-H’roék, &. Afterwards the party will 
be taken by boat to visit the celebrated sculptured 
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gallery and chamber in the tumulus on 
Inis. On Friday, 16th, by carriage, th 
Plouharnel, to Carnac, to see the alignm 2 
standing stones, Mr. Miln’s museum, the Ro 
villa at Bocenno, the chambered tumulugs} 
Mont St. Michael, with its chapel and CLOSS, 8 
several sculptured and cup-marked dolmens, 
Saturday, 17th, by carriage, through Belz, to 
Church of St. Cado, containing paintings 
trating the life of the Patron Saint, and gi 
on an island connected with the mainlan 
Roman causeway, 300ft. long. Thence 
inscribed pillar-stones at Locoal-Mendo 
Caer Bili, near Landivant, and the early cros 
stone at the Chapelle de Legeven in the 
neighbourhood.. On Monday, 19th, x. 
journey, vid Quimperand Landerneau, to M 
where the party remain for the rest of the 
Non-members wishing to take part in the 
ing must be introduced by a member, and wil 
required to pay the annual subscription of Sl 
for which they will receive the Journal for 
year, including number containing the repo 
All communications to be addressed to Mr. ‘ 
Allen, 20, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 


Dounver Iysrrrure or Arcurrecturs, Scrpyc! 
anp Art.—At a meeting of this institute, he 
on July 8th, 1889, the subject of the Architect | 
Registration Bill was under discussion, and 
recommendation of the council of that body: 
the effect that the Royal Institute of Br 
Architects be petitioned to support the meas 
was brought up for consideration. It was % 
solved that the Institute petition the Roy: 
Institute of British Architects to accord the 
support to the Architects’ Registration Bill no 
before Partiament, and the President and Secre 
tary were instructed to communicate the resolv 
tion of the meeting to the Royal Institute. x. 


Vistr or tHe York ARCHITECTURAL Asso 
CIATION To ScARBoRovGH.—On Saturday the fir: 
summer excursion of the members of this Asso) 
ciation took place, when a visit was paid to Scar 
borough. ‘They were met at the station by Mi 
Hall (Messrs. Hall and Tugwell), who first con 
ducted the party to the new board schools, whic 
are now being erected from their designs, whic 
were chosen in competition. The schools whe 
completed will accommodate about 1,400 scholars 
but at present only two divisions out of three ar 
being erected, which will be infants and mixed) 
the cost, exclusive of furniture for the two divi 
sions, being about £10,000, or approximately 1) 
per scholar. The next place visited was th 
central board school, which has been built som 
years and is planned on earlier principles, havin 
long school-rooms, with class-rooms at each énd. 
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The party was then conducted by Mr. Wellburn| 
one of the churchwardens of St. Mary’s Church’ 
to view the recent improvements on the nortl 
side of town, and from thence to the Old Church 
The party having had tea with Mr. Wellburn a’ 
that gentleman’s residence, visited other places 0: 
architectural interest, and returned to York by 
the late train. ; SG ae 
Oe —$________ 
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The new town-hall at Dewsbury, erected from 
the designs of Mr. Holton, of that town, is to be 
opened by the Marquis of Ripon on the 17th of 
September. The local Chamber of Commerce have 
resolved to accept the tender of Mr. Wm. Pate, ol 
Leeds, for a painted window for the building, as the 
gift of the Chamber. It is to bear a figure typify- 
ing Commerce, and has been designed by Mr. Law- 
rence Scott, painter, of Dewsbury. | 
The interior of the Catholic Church of St. Mary’s, 
Buttermarket-street, Warrington, has just been re- 
decorated and embellished by the erection of a new 
Lady-altar, which has been placed on the left ide 
of the altar. It has been designed by Mr. Pugin, of 
London, and sculptured by Mr. R. L. Boulton, of 
Cheltenham, at a cost of £160. A rosary window 
in stained glass is shortly to be added. ei 


New board schools are being built in Ashley- 
street, Carlisle. Mr. T. Taylor Scott, of that city, 
is the architect, and Mr. J. T. Boothman, of Not- 
tingham, the clerk of works. ‘i 


The following gentlemen have received prizes at 
the examination held after Mr. H. Lovegrove’s | st 
series of lectures at the Architectural Association :— 
First prize, Mr. C. H. Strange; second prize, Mr. 
John Murray; third prize, divided between Mr... 
Wyles and T. Jenner. 2: 8 
Clissold Park, Stoke Newington, is to be form "4 
opened to the public on Wednesday next, the 24th 
inst., by Lord Rosebery, as Chairman of the London 
County Council. a 


Engineering Motes, 


Tew Rarmway From WrexHAM TO BryMpo. 
Jn Saturday last Colonel Rich, Government 
peetor, surveyed the new branch line of the 
‘exham and Connah’s Quay Railway Company 
‘m Wrexham to Brymbo. Mr. J. Wooley is 
contractor. ‘The line is about five miles in 
gth, and runs from the central station, Wrex- 
n, to the Lodge, Brymbo. The first station 
the line is the Moss and Pentre, which is near 
ye is Colliery. This station will meet the 
{uirements of the very dense population of 
icire Broughton, Moss, and Cerney. There is 
‘0 another station at Plaspower, in addition to 
{> one at Brymbo. The line will be opened for 
\ fic in a few days. 


/ 
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‘Sournrort.—Southport pier, which was half- 
ecked by storm in February last, is to be re- 
\ilt and enlarged. The whole of the damaged 
‘rtion has been cleared away and rebuilt, special 
‘tention being paid to the firm sinking of the 
jles. The pavilion, the greater portion of which 
is yet to be erected, is being built on the other 
‘le, and will seat 500 people, with standing 
.commodation for 200 more. It will be 62ft. 
‘og, 40ft. wide, and 32ft. high, and is being 
ult of wood and iron—the roof of the latter 
.aterial—and partially covered with zinc. The 
‘side will be panelled and finished artistically. 
. addition to that already detailed, the company 
uve erected a ladies’ room at the end of the 
“esent refreshment-room, while one or two 
‘oall shops will also be built. The architects 
‘x the new pavilion are Messrs. Mellor and 
atton, and Mr. H. A. Matear. 


| Tur Tower Brioce.—The Court of Common 
council at their last meeting sealed contracts 
‘ith Messrs. Arrol, Biggart, and Co. for the con- 
‘ruction of the iron and steel works of the 
uperstructure of the Tower Bridge for £337,113, 
ad with Mr. H. H. Bartlett for the masonry, 
‘rickwork, and carpentry for £149,122. The 
airman of the Bridge-house Estates Committee 
uid the estimate for the iron and steel work was 
ciginally £250,000 ; but, owing to the magnitude 
‘the works, there was difficulty in making an 
‘xact estimate, and the contract was £20,000 less 
aan when first sent in. No fewer than 15,000 
ons of steel would be used. The contractors 
vere the constructors of the new Forth Bridge. 
Le believed the bridge would cost £60,000 or 
°70,000 above the original estimate. 
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The Clerkenwell Vestry having by resolution 
xrged the President and Council of the Royal 
academy to open the Academy Exhibition on 
saturday evenings at a reduced rate for the con- 
venience and advantage of working men, were 
‘nformed in reply that their request could not be 
veceded to owing to “ practical difficulties’? which 
tood in the way. Then the vestry asked the 
Academy authorities to receive a deputation on the 
subject. The latter declined to do so on the ground 
that their decision ‘‘was unanimously arrived at 
after very careful deliberation.’’ 


_ The French painter, Jules Etex, is dead. He 
was in his seventy-ninth year, and was the brother 
of Antoine Etex, the sculptor, who died last year. 


1 The mission hall, Quorn-street, Edge-lane, in 
connection with St. Cyprian’s, Edge-hill, Liverpool, 
which was noticed in our issue of the 12th inst., will 
have thé floors laid with Lowe’s patent pitch-pine 
wood block flooring. The same has also been used 
at the Hollingworth Bros. memorial wing, West 
Kent Hospital, Maidstone ; the New Reform Club, 
Stockport: and the Library and Museum Buildings, 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

_ The ceiling of Christ Church, Kilndown, Kent, 
painted in oil, and covered with various emblems 
by the late Right Hon. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, is 
condemned as unsound and unsafe. Subscriptions 
are being collected for its repair, and for the intro- 
duction of more light into the church. 


_ The memorial-stone of a new day and Sunday-: 


school, now being added to St. Peter’s Church, 
Bramley, near Leeds, was laid last week. The new 
school is being erected as an adjunct to the existing 
church schools, which have provision for 660 chil- 
‘dren. The plans have been prepared by Messrs. 
‘Paterson and Cowgill, of Bradford, who have made 
arrangements for the accommodation of an addi- 
tional 298 children. The new premises are to be 
ee ne one ie central school and two class- 
ms. ‘The contracts accepted for the building and 
furnishing of the schools, and including cost of site 
amount to £1,600. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burupina 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmornn EpwaArpbs. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) ‘To India (via Brindisi), 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Adyvertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
zacenons can be ascertained on upplication to the Pub- 

sher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘ Situations Vacant”’ 
or “Situations Wanted”? is Onu Saitiina for Twenty- 
your Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a_limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumesof Vols. XLI., XLVI., XLIX., 
L., LI., LI1., LIV., and LV., may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


W. Me na Gea (Inquire of Batsford, 52, High Holborn, 
W.C. 


Recrrvep.—J. A. and Son.— B. of W.—J. W., jun.— 
G. and Co., Limited.—W. and Co.—W. C. and Son.— 
W.S.—E. L. and Son.—B. 8. and R. 


“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 


Jenny Pesnone. (You have joined very late for this 
season. Look out for the new subjects in October; the 
last has been given for 1888-9.)—WILLING TO Work. 
(Ditto).—Horsr Suor. (Wehaye not received a design 
marked with this motto for the Cocoa-house). 
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Correspondence, 


44 
ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 
To the Editor of the Buitp1ine News. 


Srr,—I rejoice that my previous letter touched 
Messrs. Longmire and Co. ‘‘under the harness.”’ 
Of course, they know all about St. Alban’s, and 
a rare good paying job too. No one denies 
that, but why on earth do not Messrs. Longmire, 
in their very disinterested support of Lord Grim- 
thorpe, make good their charge as to the alleged 
inaccuracies of the ‘‘Sheet of Contrasts ’’ which 
you published? They do nothing of the kind, 
simply because they know they cannot. I dare 
say in one or two minor points faults may be 
found; but I happen to be acquainted with the 
church very well, and have seen repeatedly what 
dire destruction Lord Grimthorpe has wrought 
there, and I unhesitatingly say that these 
‘‘contrasts’? of yours are in the main ‘‘the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.”? As for your Cork correspondent ‘‘ Ars,”’ 
I entirely differ from him concerning the clere- 
story windows now in course of being demolished, 
and by reference to the drawings in Neale’s ‘‘St. 
Alban’s,’? where a carefully-measured detail of 
them is given to a large scale,’ anyone can see 
how ‘Ars’? misstates the case. One of the 
windows had been, I know, at some time or other 
repaired with Roman cement (‘‘Ars’’ calls it 
“brown clay’’); but that is no reason why all 
the series round the retro-choir should be ruined 
and cleared out to make room for more of Lord 
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Grimthorpe’s atrocious abominations of architec- 
tural artifices. St. Alban’s Abbey belongs to the 
Church of England, and not to Lord Grimthorpe 
—hang his money ! The £60,000 has now become 
£80,000. ‘* Ars’? reminds one of Falstafi’s ‘‘ two 
men in buckram.’’—I am, &c., F.R.I.B.A. 


Sir,—I thought I should not have had totrouble 
you again about ‘‘ Ars’s’’ misstatements. But 
really his logic is as strange as the good manners 
on which he prides himself. In the same breath 
that he implies the direction of the works at 
Winchester to have been taken out of Mr. 
Sedding’s hands, he taunts your correspondents 
with having denied that that gentleman was 
responsible for the ugly marble cross. He calmly 
denies that they have seen the statues at Cork or 
Salisbury, without a shadow of ground for his 
remark. His arguments are mere contradictions, 
based on no facts whatever. Those who wish to 
rescue the fine old church from further destruc- 
tion ask for nothing more than a visit to the 
ruins by unprejudiced persons. In conclusion, I 
defy anybody to point out a single important 
inaccuracy in Mr. Steinmetz’s drawings. Mr. 
Longmire has certainly not done so, and ‘‘Ars’s”’ 
criticisms as to inaccuracies of scale seem rather 
out of place when applied to small sketch eleva- 
tions. Perhaps he or some other admirer could 
supply more accurate drawings of the new work, 
which, I am sure, would form an equally in- 
structive contrast with similar illustrations of the 
older building. If anyone doubts this, let him 
compare the ‘contrasts ’’ with Neale’s drawings 
on the one hand and the actual productions of 
Lord Grimthorpe on the other.—I am, &c., 

A Herrrorpsutre LAYMAN. 


Srr,—Your correspondent, ‘A.S.8.’’ (sie) 
asserts that ‘‘Ars’’ has fought an almost single- 
handed battle in defence of the above restoration. 
No wonder that, in a professional journal, few 
but professionals should have the courage to air 
their convictions. No wonder either that in this 
case the professionals should be ranged on the 
opposite side. 

But, for all that, there are, at the present day, 
plenty of people, outside every profession, who 
are perfectly competent to form an opinion upon 
many matters which were formerly held to lie 
strictly within the province of that profession ; 
and we*are accustomed to hear criticisms passed 
with the utmost freedom by physicians upon the 
law, by lawyers upon the medicine, by artists 
upon the poetry, by poets upon the paintings, by 
clergymen upon the architectur2, by architects 
upon the theology—of the professionals in those 
departments. I will make no apology, therefore, 
for taking up the sort of challenge which has 
been thrown out by several of your corre- 
spondents. 

Let me premise, then, that 1 am one of those 
numerous clergymen who have made ecclesiastical 
architecture, at home and abroad, a study for 
many years; that I have many links of deep 
interest connecting me with St. Alban’s Cathe- 
dral; and, having read the correspondence in 
your columns, I am of opinion that although 
‘« Arg’? hag been so often contradicted he has 
succeeded in setting up his main assertions so 
firmly again, that the allegations of the last 
writer about his letters are as absurd as they are 
untrue. 

Having watched the attacks made upon Lord 
Grimthorpe pretty carefully, I find that the usual 
pretext for them is to be found in the difference 
between his mode of treating dilapidated build- 
ings and the theory at present in fashion. The 
common theory, roughly stated, is that ‘‘his- 
torical continuity ’’? requires the ‘‘restorer’’ to 
replace an exact copy of all pre-Reformation 
work which has become decayed. Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s view is that when the work is incon- 
gruous and poor in its conception, as well as 
rotten, it is pushing the ‘‘ historical’’ argument 
to an absurdity to copy it in new material with- 
out even the merit of antiquity to atone for its 
badness; and that the purposes of history and 
archeology are amply served by the preservation 
of drawings and descriptions of what it had 
become necessary to remove. To me, and tomany 
others, this appears to be simply common-sense. 
But, even allowing that, as in most sublunary 
matters, there may be something to be said on 
both sides, it is ridiculous to imagine that the 
restorer is not to be allowed to choose between 
the two methods. ; 

Unsurpassed as St. Alban’s Abbey is in interest 
among the great churches of this country, it is 
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the one, above all others, which supplies a 
refutation to the popular notion that all old work 
was good work. The chronicler tells us how the 
ambitious west front of John de Cella fell down 
before it was finished. When Lord Grimthorpe 
took its successor in hand, its fall was imminent. 
If it had taken place, one bay after another would 
have followed like a set of nine-pins, till the 
grand central tower had collapsed on the top of 
the heap. When the angle turrets of the tran- 
septs had to be taken down, they came away (a 
great deal of them) in the hands of the workmen, 
in basketfuls of mere dust and rubbish. I have, 
with my own eyes, seen that quantities of common 
clay were used in the construction of the upper 
portions of the fabric. 

I believe that none of your correspondents have 
ventured to assail Lord Grimthorpe’s work in one 
particular ; and that is, in its magnificent solidity 
and strength. In careful selection of material, 
in scientific construction, in the minute attention 
expended on every detail, it has never been sur- 
passed. 

As to architectural taste, as distinct from 
mastery of building details, whether Lord Grim- 
thorpe be ‘‘ our only architect ’’ or not, he is the 
only living architect who has given us original 
new work, and yet, at the same time, preserved 
the feeling and the genius of the best of the old. 
My most learned neighbour in these matters, who 
has published several excellent works dealing 
largely with architectural subjects, was struck 
with the same thought on seeing one of Lord 
Grimthorpe’s churches, and expressed it in almost 
the same words. Stand at the N.E. corner of 
the St. Alban’s nave, let your eye travel west 
over the exquisite Early Gothic, which ‘is the 
prevailing character of the building as seen from 
that point, and unless your mind is jaundiced by 
prefessional jealousy, or blinded by the preju- 
dice of the theorist, you cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the perfectly harmonious, satisfying 
termination to the vista afforded by the superb 
west window. Then recall the anti-climax 
formerly presented by its hideous predecessor, 
with its flattened arch and gridiron “ tracery.”’ 

When I contemplated, from the meadow on 
the south side, the daring conception of the 
*‘ Five Sisters’ Window,” it seemed to me to 
present the very embodiment of that union of 
soaring grace with massive strength which is the 
characteristic of the ‘‘ First Pointed”? style. As 
for the aspersions levelled at the equally fine rose 
window in the opposite transept, they would 
apply with equal justice, as ‘‘ Ars’’ has already 
pointed out, to some of the most magnificent 
round windows in Europe. 

The story told by ‘‘ A.S.S.’? about the bishop 
and the pulpit I do not believe one word of. I 
was present when the first sermon was preached 
from that pulpit by the Archbishop of York at 
the reopening of the nave in 1885. I was pre- 
sent at the luncheon which followed, and heard 
the venerable prelate propose the health of Lord 
Grimthorpe, or (as he was then called) Sir 
Edmund Beckett: «“ Surely,’’ he said, ‘‘ I am the 
most fortunate of bishops, for when my cathe- 
dral was tumbling down, a great layman came 

forward to build it up again! God bless him! 
God bless Sir Edmund Beckett for his good work 
towards this church !”’ 
_ No one who bears in mind the very natural 
jealousy with which professional men regard 
amateurs; no one who has read the very out- 
spoken criticism in Lord Grimthorpe’s works on 
Building and Architecture of the leading 
lights of the profession, will feel the least sur- 
prise at the tone of most of the letters on this 
subject which you have lately published from 
them and from their sympathisers. Naturally 
enough, the better the work is, the more vehe- 
mently they will abuse it. In fact, we might 
expect to find in the fury of their attack the 
measure of its excellence, and, gauged by this 
standard, it is surely sufficiently hich to please 
his lordship and his friends. But, knowing the 
sentiments of the bishop, as expressed above, 
I do sometimes wonder that he, and others con- 
nected with the diocese, who have the sense 
to appreciate what Lord Grimthorpe has 
_ done—the rector, for instance, who owes to his 
munificence the large and commodious house in 
which he lives—should so seldom take the 
trouble, when these attacks upon their benefactor 
are made, to come forward with one word of 
defence or of gratitude. Possibly it is because 
they think that his lordship is very well able to 
take care of himself—and there is, no doubt, a 
great deal to be said for this view. But, although 
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than 3,600sq.ft. in area. The law in 
defines flats to be houses, in another ii 
they are not, yet each flat is entitled to 
ment of support, to uninterrupted ac 
protection from the weather, and if 
happened, and lives were lost, possibly ae 
might be brought against the owner for 
because he is not bound to use fireproof con 
unless the area of his building is 3,600sq 
as fires and epidemics are sure to occur, 
such case the first person gibbeted mig! 
district surveyor, I grew alarmed ands 
make each flat a house. Had I suc 
would have compelled fireproof constru 
every flat, regardless of the area of thi 
in which it might be situate.—I am, & 
T. E. Kyn 

2, The Grove, Hammersmith, July 16th 


Jnrtercommumicatio 


—+44— 
QUESTIONS. 


10034.|—Lead and Lime.—Lead bein 
to be injured by contact with lime, is ita 
to use as a damp-course in a brick wall l 
mortar? or would the absence of the air in 
prevent the supposed destructive effect of the lim 


(10035.]—Destination Boards 
‘Will one of the many railway readers of 
give me a complete list of the ‘“‘ des 
carried on the front of the engines of 
South Western Railway, and the corresponding 
night? Also those of the L.B. and S.C. Railwa: 
STANT TRAVELLER. 


[10036.]—Architects’ Charges.—Some time 
prepared plans and specification for three house 
co-operative society, and superintended the 


I firmly believe that this, in many respects, the 
greatest work done in this age for his Church by 
a single individual may be safely left to the 
judgment of posterity—aye, even of the archi- 
tects of posterity, when the jealousies of living 
men are forgotten—I nevertheless think that it is 
calamitous for that Church that so little appre- 
ciative gratitude has as yet been publicly shown 
by her representatives in the diocese of St. 
Alban’s. 

Two or three points remain, which have not, I 
think, been noticed by ‘‘ Ars.”’ 

1. The new high-pitched roof, it is said, in- 
closes a ‘‘cock-loft.’? Now, if there is any part 
of the restoration about which the critics have 
been practically unanimous, it has been that the 
flat wooden ceiling shouli be retained. If there 
has been an accepted axiom among church 
restorers, it is that depressed roofs should be 
restored to their original pitch. How were these 
two conditions to be satisfied without a void space 
being left? Even in churches with a high stone 
vault there is a ‘‘cock-loft,’’ sometimes 20ft. 
high. 

2. The arched sill of the west window (for 
which there is the best authority, by the way) 
‘* only supports,’’ one of your correspondents tells 
us, ‘‘the mullions and glass.’? Does he know 
how thick those mullions are? They are caleu- 
lated to sustain a large share of the weight of the 
superstructure. He might as well say that the 
base of a pillar only supports the shaft which 
immediately rests upon it. But the real object 
of the arch is to take the weight off the porch, 
which had led to disastrous results before. 

3. The rosettes are ‘‘ only bradded”’ into the 
hollow mouldings of the wind-porch. This 
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be supplied by one who is neither a builder nor 


the houses, which were completed satisfactorily 
society had a copy of my plans for reference ai 
office, and when my specification was at their of 
the inspection of builders, they made a copy of it ¥ 
my consent. They haye now let the contract 

two houses from my plans and specification (w 
employing me), and appointed one of their commit 
architect, Can I claim anything for the use of mj 
and specifications; if so, at what v. 
ARCHITECT. 


(10037.|—Gradient of Sewer.—If a 
sewer, laid at a gradient of 1 in 150 gives a velocit 
per second, what would the velocity beif laid a 
of 1 in 600, the pipe running half-full in each case? 
someone kindly inform a young beginner how the al 
worked out ?—LANCASHIRE. : 

[10038.]— Faulty Wall.—I shall be glad 
opinion (through your yaluable paper) of any 
the following subject. A large ouse h 
erected in the city of Oxford, supposed to carry e 


would lead most unprofessional readers to imagine 
that all ancient oak decoration was carved in the 
solid, and that such work was necessarily the 
better for it. If so, they are mistaken in both 
respects; and+I may add that the largest and 
finest piece of Gothic oak-work executed in this 
country since the Reformation, from the designs 
of the most eminent of the professional architects 
ef this century, is studded with scores of these 
“rosettes appliquées.’? And all the better, for 
they canjbe carved out of carefully-selected, fine- 
grained fragments, and, when properly secured 
with glue and brads, will be likely to stand 
better than if worked in wood, of whatever 
density that part of the solid happened to con- 
sist of. 

4. The substitution of square angle-turrets for 
round at the corners of the transepts was, I 
believe, due to the fact that a round turret is the 
weakest of all forms for such a position. As 
they were rotten, Lord Grimthorpe wisely sub- 
stituted the better and more usual form when he 
rebuilt them. 

5. A last word about the ‘Five Sisters’ 
Window.’ Everything here has been done in 
etrict conformity with the practice of the old 
Gothic builders, who, of all builders, were the 
most unfettered in their common-sense adapta- 
tion of means to their requirements. How often, 
for instance, they painted black the ground 
panelling of the fan tracery of the canopies of 
their stalls, to give the effect of open fretwork (a 
practice in which they have been imitated by the 
great architect alluded to above). Nor is there 
anything else about these windows to which the 
epithet of ‘“‘sham”’ can be truthfully applied. 
The internal heads are what they profess to be— 
internal heads. The upper portions of the lights 
are actual windows, necessary to light the interior 
of the roofs. And I know of three instances of 
precisely similar treatment of windows—two 
ancient and one modern, but by a very great 
professional architect. Your correspondents 
ought to be able to show their knowledge of 
their own subject by pointing them out, and by 
furnishing more instances of the kind than can 


tate !—Paog 


anmarchitect, but only 
July 10. 


P.S.—In consequence of some of the remarks 
made about ‘‘ Ars,’’ I should add that this letter 
has been written entirely without the knowledge 
of Lord Grimthorpe. 


A NorrHern Vicar. 


weights; but through some cause the front wall 
bulged ; consequently, the architect advises his clien 
to pay the balance of amount of contract. Now, 
wall is 40ft. long, and 33ft. high, and only 14in. 

without any tie whatever; instead of which, it h 
stand part of the thrust of two concrete arched floors 
a roof of which anyone can form his own idea from i 
sketch. The opinion I am now asking is, Who is to 
—the architect or builder? I contend that th 
should haye been double its thickness.--A Lo 
JUSTICE. 


[10039.)—Right of Way under the Altar. 
any correspondent tell me how it came to pass tha 


FLATS AND DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ 
, FEES. —‘‘KNIGHTLEY ». SHINGLE- 
TON??? 


Sm,—As your report only partially discloses 
the facts, permit me to supplement it. 

The decision was against me, because the 
building in which the flats are arranged is less 
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tilly groined Parental now used as a show- 
»'r the heap of human bones and skulls (supposed 
been brought from the churchyards of neigh- 
ij churches) was constructed under the high altar 
se Parish Church, Kent? Nothing now existing 
¢1e church, nor the formation of the ground about 
.s to justify the idea that any ancient right of way 
observed; and if this were so, why should the pas- 
crypt, as people wrongly call it, have been so richly 

with detached shafts in the purest form of 
+otury workmanship? At St. Gregory’s, Norwich, 
, if [remember rightly, a passage-way under the 
ind at Walpole St. Peter’s, in the same county, 
s another similar instance which even more 
les the arrangement at Hythe. Any information 
interest a large number of your readers, and par- 
l). y—A CuuRCHMAN. 


(0.J]— Sewage Disposal.— Can any reader 

igive the name of the best work on the disposal of 
a:; showing details of sewers, settling-tanks, &c. ?— 
LN. 

} 
(.]—Sketching Tour in Devonshire.— 
jany of your readers give me a list of buildings in 
{shire which would be of interest to the architectural 
lt? Iintend sketching there for a fortnight or so, 
3 Bradninch, near Collumpton, my headquarters. 


i42.\—Testing House Drains.—I should be 
j'some experienced reader of your journal could 
ime what is the most efficient way of testing house 
, and how the test is applied, both in the case of a 
y erected and of an old house !—InQurireER. 


'43.|—Open Spiral Staircase.—I should be 
id for the names of any Renaissance examples of 
jag staircases in Germany, and if drawings or de- 
jions of them have been published ?—Esca.ier. 


{44.]—Churches with Chancels not in the 
12 is.—Can any ecclesiological student furnish 
th any noted example of divergent chancel, and the 
42 of obliquity it makes with axis of nave !—H. 


'45.]—Competitions.—I shall be glad of advice 
|: following :—I was invited to send in plans in a 
.d competition, but was unsuccessful, and the draw- 
‘vere not returned for three months after the award 
‘iven, and then covered with grease, dust, and dirt, 
oles through. Haye I any claim against the com- 
‘e? Nothing was said in the conditions to guard 
st responsibility ; and the plans being in pencil, can- 
e cleaned.—OUTLINE. 


| REPLIES. 


(025.J—Right of Light.—‘H. T.” cannot build 
-ouse higher than his neighbour’s window which over- 
; the roof, as the latter, having enjoyed light over the 
for over 20 years, has a prescriptive right of light. B. 
ully in the position of the dominant owner. C. is the 
ent owner, and cannot do anything now to obstruct 
‘eighbour’s light.—G. H. G. 


025.)—Right of Light.—You cannot now block 
your neighbour’s window; the fact of him (your 
ibour) haying enjoyed thelight for 20 years constitutes 
egal right to it. Had you done so earlier, i.e., within 
20 years (which has now expired), there could have 
_no legal objection to your doing so. This is what 
‘ld haye been done; but it is now too late. You can, 
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vever, carry up your building as per sketch, leaving a 
icient space or well for ight, so that your neighbour’s 
it is nof seriously affected, There must be no mate- 
_dimunition of the light, or you may render yourself 
le. The following is an extract from ‘‘ Addison on 
Law of Torts,” it being already presumed that the 
dow in question is an ancient light. ‘Ifa build- 
has been commenced which when carried up and 
shed will cause a serious obstruction to the passage of 
at and air to ancient windows, the owner of the windows 
Poe Sear bo injunction to restrain the erection of the 
ding i and there is no distinction in this respect 
ween houses in a town and in the country. . . And it 
' been held that the Court will not, as a rule, grant an 
unction against the erection of a building the height of 
ch above an ancient light is not greater than its distance 
m the light.” Xtis clear, therefore, that you have the 
ht to raise a aby Sige front of the window; but 
building must not carried to any height. The 


wea D Ebeing equal to DF, E being the top of the 


10026.]—-Warren Girder.—The load is supported 
the tao centre struts ; they are, therefore, in pik ti 
n, each | sustaining half load. Each pulls down the 
ut next it, which therefore is in tension. The bottom 
nge is also in tension, and the two tensile struts cause 
> upper flange of end struts to be in compression. The 
ver eee in end bays receives half the tensile strain 
th ays he compression asd end ta patel in the centre 
strain is greater, produ 
nts, or one and a half cna bon eh a roe 
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[10026.]—Warren Girder.—The stress in the flanges 
equals accumulation from stress on bars, the thrust of end 
bar, as in Fig. 94, produces downward thrust of "8662, and 
tension of *5, as shown by Fig. 95. Also thrust of second 
compression bar in Fig. 95 produces tension = x in 
adjacent bar and bottom flange, as shown by Fig. 92. The 
tension of *5 acts right through bottom flange, and must 
therefore be added to x in middle bay, making it = 1°52. 
In applying the parallelogram of forces, it is almost self- 
evident which bars are in compression and which in 
tension; the only difficulty that can occur is in such a 
case asin Fig. 101, at point d. The rule is that where 
two bars, meeting in a point, resist a force in a given 
direction applied at that point, the bars are both in com- 
pression if the force produced would ,pass between them, 
and if it would pass on one side of them the nearer bar is 
in compression, the other in tension. The reciprocal dia- 
gram for rafter, Fig. 119, is obtained, as all the others are, 
by drawing the load lines first, equal in length to the 
forces they represent—viz., CD, DE, then DA, E A, AB, 
CB. CD and D Eare each equal to half the distributed 
load on rafter. Read the instructions on pp. 56, 57, and 
go through the descriptions of Figs. 115, 116, and 117 
again. The load lines being drawn, the other lines in the 
stress diagram are obtained by finding the points in which 
lines parallel to those in the frame diagram intersect each 
other.—Hrnry ADAMS. 

[10027.]—Reverberation.—One of the remedies is to 
break up the surfaces of walls. Lofty rooms with un- 
broken walls are liable to the effect of reverberation or 
echo. Drapery in the roof is found of value in checking 
the evil. I would suggest sounding-boards in preference 
placed across the angles of church near the pulpit, and 
frames of the proper size stretched with canvas may be 
tried in positions, and the results noted.—G. H. G. 

[10030.]—Damp-proof Course.—If the architect 
does not approve of the substitution of another kind of 
damp-course, he can insist upon haying what is specified, 
in the same way as if the builder put fir sills instead of 
oak.—H. L. 

(10031.|—Extras and Deductions.—There are 
plenty of decisions; but it is difficult to give an opinion 
without seeing the contract and hating all the circum- 
stances of the case. Is there not an architect for the time- 
being of the owner ?—H. L. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Friats.—At Hammersmith, on Wednesday, Mr 
F. Shingleton appeared to answer an adjourned 
summons at the instance of Mr. T. EH. Knightley, 
district surveyor of Hammersmith, who claimed fees 
‘in respect of some flats which he had erected in 
Haarlem-road. The complainant claimed a fee in 
respect of each flat, contending that it was a separate 
building, but the magistrate decided against him, 
holding that there was only one building. A certain 
amount had been paid on account, which, according 
to the magistrate’s decision, was in excess of the 
legal claim, and the summons was adjourned to 
give Mr. Knightley an opportunity to refund the 
money, the question of costs to remain in abeyance. 
Mr. Douglas Norman defended, and said a letter 
had been received stating that the question of fees 
could be arranged at the Court. Mr. Knightley 
said he was sorry the magistrate could not agree 
with him, but he had given him protection in case 
of fire. He then submitted an amended claim on 
account of concrete walls, amounting to £7 13s. 9d. 
Mr. Curtis-Bennett pointed out that on the former 
occasion the complainant agreed to £5 2s. 6d. Now 
that there was a decision against him a new claim 
was made. Mr. Knightley said he did not think of 
it. Mr. Curtis-Bennett bound the complainant to 
the first amount, based upon a calculation of the 
fees for the one building, and, as Mr. Knightley 
agreed to refund the excess, dismissed the summons 
without costs. 


Not Unper Sreau.—SHipway vV. THE BRowNn- 
uitts Loca Boarp.—This was an action by an 
engineer to recover a sum of about £800 for work. 
The defence of the board, besides disputing the 
amount, was that the work was not done under any 
contract or order under the seal of the board, so 
that there was no legal liability. Mr. Edwards was 
for the plaintiff, and stated that the counsel for the 
board had consented to judgment for £250. Mr. 
Jelf, Q.C. (with Mr. Archibald), stated that this 
was conditional on his lordship expressing an 
opinion that such judgment might be consented to. 
The auditor, unless there was such judgment, would 
object to the payment, and surcharge the board, as 
there was a legal defence. The counsel for the 
board, however, had considered that it would be 
rather hard to disallow the claim altogether, and so 
had agreed to consent to a judgment for the amount 
mentioned, £250, if the Court would sanction it. 
The Lord Justice said he thought that counsel under 
he circumstances might give such consent, and so 
he gave judgment for the plaintiff for £250. 


TEMPORARY STRUCTURES. — At Westminster, 
Messrs. Simmonds Brothers, of Newton-street, 
Holborn, represented by Mr. Donald Simmonds, 
appeared on Wednesday before Mr. d’Eyncourt to 
answer an adjourned summons at the instance of the 
London County Council for unlawfully erecting a 
wooden structure of a movable or temporary 
character in Halkin-street, Belgrave-square, for the 
occasion of the Duke of Portland’s wedding, with- 
out obtaining the lice.ase of the Council for the same. 
Mr. Barton, solicitor, supported the complaint. Mr. 
d’Eyncourt, in giving judgment, said he agreed with 
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the defendant’s contention that the platform was 
not a building or structure within the meaning of 
the Act of 1855, but he did not agree with him 
that the amending Act of 1882 was not applicable. 
He would only impose a penalty of 20s., without 
cost s. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


SewaGe Farms in Avusrrani1a.—Dr. Drysdale 
writes to the Morning Post as follows :—‘‘ In con- 
sequence of some letters on the agricultural utilisa- 
tion of sewage which you were good enough to 
insert in your journal, I have this week received a 
report of the Melbourne (Australia) Commission 
which has recently been appointed to investigate 
the hygienic condition of that flourishing city. It 
appears from that report that whilst London still 
continues to be, as Lord Bramwell’s commission 
worded it, ‘a disgrace to civilisation,’ by throwing 
the whole of the metropolitan sewage into the 
Thames at Barking and Crossness, the city of 
Adelaide has already a most successful sewage farm, 
which utilises in a most satisfactory manner the 
whole of the sewage of that city, to the greatest 
benefit of the public health. The city of Sydney 
also utilises a portion of its sewage on a farm at 
Botany. Melbourne is anxious not to be left behind 
by these two neighbouring cities of Australia, and 
accordingly has sent home for an able engineer to 
conduct an examination as to the best manner of 
utilising her sewage. Parisand Berlin have already 
most successful sewage farms, the former of which 
utilises a part of the Parisian sewage, whilst the 
latter utilises the whole of the Berlin sewage, and 
that there is no reason at all why London should not 
at once commence to utilise its sewage on the land. 
There lies before me at this moment a pamphlet by 
Sir H. Roscoe, who was consulted about the absurd 
tank erected at Barking, and the sludge ships to 
convey the solid part of London sewage out to sea. 
That gentleman writes :—‘ I am of opinion that the 
proposal of the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
the disposal of the metropolitan sewage is based on 
false principles. First, as regards the addition of 
lime and iron in the proportion recommended ; 
second, as regards the addition of manganate of 
soda to the effluent after precipitation in the quan- 
tities suggested ; third, as regards the formation of 
underground settling tanks at Barking and Cross- 
ness; fourth, as regards pumping the sludge into 
tank steamers, and sending it out to sea.’ Here, 
then, we have the chemist whose opinion was 
sought by the Board of Works ridiculing its ruinous 
and useless plans. It seems to me that the County 
Council should at once examine the subject of the 
agricultural utilisation of the sewage at Paris, 
Berlin, Birmingham, Croydon, &c., and at once 
endeavour to free London from the reproach of 
appointing incapable persons to manage her affairs.” 


Sir R. RAWLINSON AND THE ALNWICK SEWAGE 
System.—At the Alnwick Local Board meeting last 
week (Councillor Chas. Percy, chairman, presiding) 
a letter from Sir Robert Rawlinson, touching on 
the sewage system of Alnwick, of which he was the 
engineer some 40 years ago, was read. He stated 
that he had read the ‘‘ report on the death-rate of 
the district,”? and felt sorry that better results had 
not followed the cost of the local works. More, 
however, depended on local management than on 
works. As to the sewers, he asked whether 
they were fully ventilated, as, if not, this 
might easily be done by forming a ver- 
tical flue at the highest point of each 
main sewer and by a manhole severing the out- 
let sewer from the town sewers at the lowest 
point of the town sewer. A manhole would prevent 
any sewage gases from the main outfall sewer flow- 
ing into the town sewer. If it was not convenient 
to have the open grate above the manhole in the 
road or street, there might be side branch drains to 
take the gases out of the road. The local surveyor 
must think out the best way to ventilate the main 
sewers. No house drain should enter any house, 
but stop outside, and have full ventilation. Ventila- 
tion, he added, would not very much improve bad 
houses, and there were many of this sort in 
Alnwick. Let the Board mend those by new 
labourers’ dwellings. Mr. F. R. Wilson, moved 
that the letter be referred to the Mortality 
Committee. It was most important as coming 
from such an eminent authority.—Dr. Candlish 
seconded, and it was carried, it being stated, in the 
discussion on the question, that the public sewers 
were as perfect as when they were first laid; there 
were faults only in the low-level down at Barney- 
side, and in the branches which had since been 
attached to the main sewers.—Ald. Robertson 
moved that the thanks of the board be conveyed to 
Sir R. Rawlinson for his opinion on that subject. 
He was the father of the sewage system of Alnwick, 
the engineer under whose guidance it was laid 
down, and he naturally took an interest in_ it. 


| Besides, Alnwick, after Sir R. Rawlinson had 
‘accomplished the work, had been held up as a model 


for its perfect sewerage system. The motion, being 
seconded by Dr. Candlish, was agreed to. 
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Tue following is the result of the examination 
held at the Central Institute, South Kensington. 
The first prize, given by the Worshipful Company 
of Carpenters, was gained by Mr. A. B. Yeates, 
with 241 marks out of a possible 270. The 
second and third prizes, given by the lecturer, 
Mr. Banister Fletcher, were gained by Mr. A. 
Hale with 213 marks, and Mr. A. Corderoy with 
199 marks. The following obtained first-class 
certificates :—Messrs. D. A. Ross, R. T. Hughes, 
H. G. Leslie, A. E. Mullins; and the following 
second-class certificates : Messrs. H. P. Fletcher, 
G. J. Carruthers, J. Baddock, H. 8. Cregeen, 
H. H. Knight. 


RamsGateE has a very generous Mayor in Capt. 
Vaile. The Corporation voted £780 to the 
borough surveyor as commission for preparing 
plans of the drainage and superintending the 
work. The law courts have decided, at the in- 
stance of the Ratepayers’ Association, that the 
Council had no right to vote this money, and that 
it must be refunded. The surveyor, it may be 
remembered, lost his situation, and has since 
become insolvent, as the result of the action. 
The Mayor has decided to pay out of his own 
pocket the amount of the commission and legal 
expenses, a sum of about £1,400. The burgesses 
are starting a subscription to help to reimburse 
Captain Vaile, so if the surveyor’s work was 
worth the money, the cost, after all, will be dis- 
tributed over the whole borough. 


Sm James Atianson Picton, of Sandyknowe, 
Wavertree, near Liverpool, died rather suddenly 
on Monday evening. He was present at the 
banquet at the Liverpool Town-hall on Saturday 
night in honour of the Shah of Persia, and 
attended church on Sunday. When he rose on 
Monday morning he seemed in his usual health; 
but between 10 and 11 o’clock he complained of 
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being unwell. He so far recovered as to dissipate 
the fears of his friends; but just before 6 o’clock 
in the evening he had a relapse, and died before 
the doctor could be brought again, the immediate 
cause of death being stoppage of the action of the 
heart. The deceased, who was an architect, had 
been a member of the Liverpool Council since 
1840. Sir James Picton busied himself a good 
deal with literary and antiquarian matters. It 
was largely through his zeal that the Free 
Library was founded, and he was chairman of the 
Library Committee until his death. He was the 
author of ‘‘ Memorials of Liverpool,” and some 
lesser books. He was in his 84th year. Hig 
eldest son, Mr. James Allanson Picton, is M.P. 
for Leicester. 


Ture is a chance for ventilating engineers at 
the Court-house of Omagh. The county sur- 
veyor for the north half of County Tyrone has 
lately been trying to improve the ventilation of 
the Crown Court at Omagh, and the four hideous- 
looking black tubes carried up through the 
reporters’ desks were aptly compared last week 
by Baron Dowse in his charge to the Grand J ury 
to four funnels of a steamboat. During the day 
the Court became warm, and the Judge ordered 
the covers to be taken off the pipes so as to 
ventilate the building. No one, however, seemed 
to know how to manage this, and after a search 
in vain for the county surveyor, the sub-sheriff 
and the head constable managed to reach the top 
of the pipes, from which they pulled what the 
Derry Standard calls ‘‘a deadly-looking con- 
trivance composed of spring steel and pieces of 
tin, which Baron Dowse said they could put on 
their heads if they liked.’’ 
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Architectural Association, 9, Conduit- 
street, W.—The Fifth Vacation Visit will take place 
on Saturday, July 27th, to Maidstone and Leeds Castle. 
Names, with postal order for 5s., to be sent to Mr. 
Ernest 8. Gale, 5, York Buildings, Adelphi, not later than 
Wednesday, July 24th. Meet at Cannon-street at 9.10. 

FREDERICK R. Farrow ‘ 
Ernest §. Gaz | Hon, Secs. 


Trade Nebys, 
——_+40__— ; 
WAGES MOVEMENTS, 
BRADFORD.—The Bradford plasterers struck y 
on Monday morning, owing to the refusal of t. 
employers to increase their wages from 63d, 
hour to 8d. We hear that the masters are 
likely to hold out for any length of time, asm 
now agree to the terms stipulated. a 


Dunprz.—The wages of masons in 
been raised from, 7}d. to 8d. per hour. 


INVERNESS.—As the result of a conference 
tween the masters and operative carpenters 
Inverness, the masters have agreed to pa 
standard wage of 6d. an hour to all their emplo: 


LEEDS.—There are now very few men in 
building trade out on strike. Close upon 
employers have given the advance, and the men 
confident that the struggle will be of short durati 
Funds still come in briskly, and there area 
number of collecting lists still out. The single y 
continue to leave the town in great numbers, s 
to give a better chance to those who are married ; 
have families. The majority of the strangers y 
have entered the town during the strike have joi 
the Union, and come out with the strikers, 

ee OE —_____. 


The members of the Streets Committee of 
Commissioners of Sewers for the City have presen 
their past chairman, Mr, H,. H. Bridgman, are 
tect, with a silver tea-tray in recognition of 
services. The principal event of the year was) 
approval by the commission of the committee’s 
commendation to light the whole of the Gity 
electricity, tenders for which have already bi 
received. 

Operations have just. been completed for : 
introduction of a new water supply for the bm 
of Kingussie, N.B. Hitherto the water has h 
taken from the river Gynack. Plans were prepa 
by Mr. Roberts, C.E., Kingussie, and the contr, 
was secured by Mr. Ross, Kingussie, at ab 
£1,000. The new supply comes from Break 
Wells, three miles north of the town, and is suppl 
by gravitation. 
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JENNINGS’ PATENT URINALS 


FOR PUBLIC THOROUGHFARES AND RAILWAY STATIONS, 


Have been adopted in all the principal European Cities, 
in construction, strong, and most eco 


_ JENNINGS’ STONE 


Have been specially selected and adopted, after 

of Adelaide. The Sockets and Pipes are made in 
selected Poole Clay taken from Beds on the works, and, by hydraulic testing, 
Prices and particulars can be obtain 


GEORGE JENNINGS, STANGATE, 


pipes in the market. 


one piece under great 


They are particularly adapted for public use, 
nomical as regards the water supply. 


WARE DRAIN-PIPES | 


Severe tests, by the South Australian Government for the drainag 
pressure by Steam Machinery from the fine 
have been proved superior to any oth 
ed from 
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TYPES OF TOWN ARCHITECTURE. 


MA experiments in town architecture 

have been made since the Act for re- 
yuilding the City of London after the Great 
Sire in Charles II.’s reign; some of them 
ngenious in the effort to obtain the essentials 
of space and light, others with no other 
»bject than to make an attractive exterior, 
ind perhaps few cities can boast of the 
liversity of type and plan. that there can be 
seen in London. LHyery style of architecture 
1aas been on its trial, every building material 
ias been tested under the grimy smoke and 
lamp, hazy atmosphere which has given 
the English metropolis a name amongst 
‘oreigners; every variety of expedient has 
deen employed to increase the lighting area, 
ind every conceiyable whim indulged in to 
sreate a sensation in the monotonous miles 
of dreary streets. In the miles of stock 
srick and stucco of Bloomsbury one sees 
ittle to suggest that the designers of that 
zloomy locality ever had any but the most 
-estricted views of architecture ; but although 
she houses and squares do not inspire us with 
mnthusiasm for the building of those days, 
shey were at least the practical outcome of 
honest building and unsophisticated work- 
manship. The interiors and planning of 
these acres of town houses have at least one 
virtue—they are examples of commodious- 
ness, convenience, and -comfort, which are 
wanting in modern town houses. These 
merits must be set against their plainness 
and bare formality. But the era of these 
residences marks what we may call the great 
builders’ era of the latter end of the 18th and 
sommencement of the present century. Sir 
William Chambers is said to have designed 
many of the houses in Bedford-square. In 
Bloomsbury - square, a once fashionable 
aeighbourhood in which stood Southampton 
House, the townresidence of the Wriothesleys, 
ind subsequently of the Bedford family, we 
ave evidences of that careful internal plan- 
ung and decoration which distinguish the 
rarlier years of the Classic Revival. The 
1ouses in Tayistock-square and’ Woburn- 
olace have the genuine Cubitt ring about 
shem—massive, well built, and comfortable. 
Many other localities in London are of this 
lull brick-and-stucco type, distinguished 
‘or its stern baldness or dreariness, and 
passing under the cognomen of ‘‘ Gower- 
street architecture.” Here and there we see 
breaking through this regular and correct 
style of the large quarter known as Blooms- 
bury, the efforts of a freer art. Even the 
Dutch medley known as ‘‘ Queen Anne” has 
made desperate efforts to obtain recognition 
n this citadel of frigid Classicism. Could a 
sontrast be greater or more startling? The 
»xtremes of style in house architecture have 
1ere met; nothing looks more impertinent 
und saucy (to apply those terms to archi- 
ectural manners) than to see a crazy, defy- 
ill-rule style asserting its claims in the 
nidst of the most regular and severest of 
structural arrangements that it is possible to 
ind. The contrast is the more striking 
nasmuch as it is a pronounced protest 
igaimst regularity and uniformity. The 
olour of the material and the style are both 
n opposition. 

A more decided change of fashion has not 
aken place since the Gothic vagaries super- 
eded the Italian, or since the epoch of 
f Louis XV. was exchanged for that of 
he Empire. The ye haye been gainers 
n some respects, but have lost in others. 
‘hey have gained in yariecty what they 
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have lost in formality. Red brick,’ once 
abhorred, has its day of retribution: it is no 
longer the despised and concealed material 
it once was, destined only for backs and 
flank walls; the proportion of solid to void, 
once a matter of rule, and governed toa 
certain extent by the old window-tax, 1s 
ignored altogether, for the observer of our 
street building may see attempts to produce 
entirely a glazed front, and to reduce the 
solid supports to the proportions of small 
piers. Again, regular features and horizontal 
lines which produced a stately breadth in our 
public squares and streets during the Hano- 
verian era, are no longer allowed to interfere 
with private rights and the individual fancies 
of builders. Like government and legisla- 
tion, the tendency of modern architecture is 
towards what has been called the disin- 
tegrating policy, that of promoting individual 
interests at the cost of the State; the idea of 
Unity and State control permeated munici- 
pal architecture—a regime we find carried to 
an excess in Paris and many German cities. 
The assertion of the individual in the 
rebuilding of our streets is apparent to all who 
notice what has been done of late years. 

The history of the shop-front is replete 
with evidence showing how the earlier Acts 
of Parliament have been overriden. The late 
Professor Hosking, referring to the Act of 
Charles II. framed by Sir Christopher Wren, 
drew attention to the way in which that 
statute was transgressed. The Act required 
the ‘‘ outsides of all buildings in and about 
the said city to be henceforth of brick or 
stone, or of brick and stone together” ; that 
‘*nobulks, jetties, windows, posts, oranything 
of like sort shall be made or erected in any 
streets, lanes, or by-lanes to extend beyond 
the ancient foundations, nor that any house 
be set further into the street than the ancient 
foundations, saving only that in the high and 
principal streets it shall be lawful for the 
inhabitants to suffer their stall boards (when 
their shop-windows are set open) to turn 
over and extend 1lin., and no more, from 
the foundation of their houses into the street 
for the better conveniency of their shop win- 
dows”’—thatis, the shop-window board might 
be hinged as a flap, and turned out when the 
shop window was open as a stall upon which 
to expose goods for sale, and to be turned in 
when the window was shut. In time this 
stall board or turn-over flap became the fixed 
base to the projected bay window, inclosing 
the space allowed originally to the hinged 
flap. Again, the pent-house shelter which 
the Act.required to be made over the paved 
footways had become the cornice to the shop 
front. In this way the ‘bulk’ with 
windows was extended beyond the ancient 
foundations contrary to the statute. The 
professor observes after time had honoured 
the abuse by winking at it, the 12 George ITI. 
c. 73 made a bow window for the convenience 
of a shop an exception to the general pro- 
hibition of these projections. The pro- 
jection of the stall board was limited 
to dim. in narrow streets, and to 10in. 
in any street being more than 32tft. 
wide. The next Act, 14 Geo. III., altered 
32ft. into 30ft., so that, in fact, the ill- 
adyised concession in Charles II.’s reign 
resulted in making Cheapside, Ludgate-hill, 
and the Strand and all the older streets, 2ft. 
narrower than they would have been if the 
turnover stall board had not been made. 

In this circumstance we haye the origin of 
the projecting shop-front and its manifold 
abuses. Hardly a shop in any of the lead- 
ing thoroughfares has not its projecting 
window and cornice—the development of 
the turnover stall board and “pent.” It 
has been left to the present generation to 
make the most of this modern street ex- 
crescence. Sometimes it has been treated 
with ingenuity and taste, but it can never be 
made an agreeable addition to a front so long 
as its face of plate glass projects beyond the 
plane of the building above. The old pent 
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form was more artistic: the pent roof was 
a more pleasing form than the modern 
cornice with its lead flat over, forming an 
awkward division between the shop window 
and the front. Moreover, the Statute of 
Charles II. intended the ‘‘ pent’ as a shelter 
for the public. Customers could see the 
goods under the shelter of the pent roof. The 
modern shop cornice only becomes a place for 
the emblazonment thereon of the proprietor’s 
name. ; 

The gabled front is a more important 
feature of our modern street architecture. 
Need we bring to the notice of the reader the 
new red brick buildings rising on the east 
and west sides of the Royal Horticultural 
Gardens site at Kensington, in Queen’s 
Gate and Prince’s Gate, Sloane-street, in 
Cadogan-place, Chelsea, Egerton Gardens, 
and other parts, which present that indi- 
yiduality of expression to which we have 
referred? In these wide West-end streets 
the Classic or Italian style has held supre- 
macy. The frontages have been planned on 
straight, rectangular lines, as in Cromwell- 
road and adjacent cross streets; the per- 
spective of facades, bounded by horizontal 
lines, is 1mposing, and remind one of the 
boulevards of Paris and some of the great 
cities of the West. But gradually this 
uniformity is being broken through ; Flemish 
and Low Country features in red brick and 
terracotta are taking the place of the stone 
and stucco ornamentation. 

In some parts, as in Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, 
in a block of large red-brick houses with 
horizontal parapet and curb roof, and with 
bay windows variously treated, the heavier 
features of the Georgian buildingsare revived. 
Which of these two phases of brick architec- 
ture is likely to survive? A row of gabled 
houses in the Flemish style would look too 
broken, and almost as monotonous as the 
severer English type. The changes may be 
rung on different forms of gables; but if they 
were to be repeated along a whole street like 
Queen’s Gate, for instance, they would be 
tiring to the eye by the unrestful skyline 
they would produce. Their unrestful and 
agitated effect is enhanced by the surface 
ornamentation, or their division into panels 
by brick piers or pilasters, and the need of 
strongly-marked horizontal members to 
counteract the impression. The vertical line 
is becoming as monotonous in the hands of the 
architect who is bent on giving us versions 
of Renaissance as the horizontal line domi- 
nation was years ago. Notice the little brick 
vertical piers, sometimes corbelled out above 
the windows, or rising from the keystones of 
windows—they may become more irritating 
and subyersive of rest than the horizontal arti- 
The bolder 
kind of engaged shafts which divide the gable 
vertically and break its skyline are less ob- 
jectionable than the pilaster strip, as we see 
in the new red-brick facade of Argyll 
Chambers in the Strand, facing South- 
ampton-street. We may point to the more 
palatial structure just finished near this 
building for the Tivoli Company to show the 
flexibility of the style. Im this design a 
monumental character is given by the use of 
veined marble pilasters of one order rising 
through the principal stories enriched by 
gilt bronze-lke capitals, friezes, and bands 
of relief. A certain repose and grandeur of 
scale are given to this building by the em- 
ployment of the single pilasters which form 
the piers. Between these on the principal 
floors are flat mullioned bays corbelled over 
the arches of the ground-story shops. These 
windows occupy the entire width of the bays, 
giving all the light available—perhaps the 
most sensible way of treating a street facade 
of considerable frontage. The lines of cornice 
and attic add.to the solidity and repose of the 
design. » tty 

Amongst the expedients used for gaining 
light and variety is the flat curved bay be- 
tween piers, a good example of which is to be 
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seen in the City. The pilaster style, too, 
has its admirers. Under this mode the whole 
front is divided into narrow bays of windows, 
the wall is, in fact, broken up into a number 
of narrow pilasters. At the corner of Leaden- 
hall-street is an instance, and amongst 
recently-built blocks we must notice St. 
George’s House, Hastcheap, which is also cut 
up in the same way. Other peculiarities of style 
may be mentioned; those we haye referred 
to are the main distinctions which mark the 
modern from past styles, and they show the 
possibilities of town architecture under the 
trying conditions in which it survives. We 
have no longer mass or solidity and repose, 
which could only be attained under the old 
Classical formula ; but we haye variety, play 
of light and shade, increase of lighting to 
our town buildings, and a diminution of the 
wall surface. These are the differentia of 
modern town architecture which are destined 
to form a new style. 


LEVELLING.—XY. 
BUILDING SITES. 


1 Finca the example we last gave, we 

endeavoured to show how, for archi- 
tectural purposes, such as making sections 
of building sites, a much more expeditious 
plan can be pursued than that ordinarily 
adapted by the leveller. In the plan we 
then gave we indicated the readings, not the 
reduced levels, as the simplest mode of pro- 
ceeding ; though before the section is pre- 
pared the reduced levels may be found. This 
is not necessary, however, when the levels 
are all taken from one position of the instru- 
ment, as in that case the line, or, rather, 
plane of collimation (i.e., the height of axis 
of telescope above the ground), becomes a 
datum plane from which all the readings are 
made, and any section can be plotted by 
taking such a line and setting off the levels 
vertically downwards. The plan, therefore, 
with the readings figured on eyery point of 
riseor depression is the most practicable form 
of fieldbook, inasmuch as one can see by 
looking at the plan the positions of the 
highest and lowest points, as well as the 
intermediate levels, and therefrom it is easy 
to draw any desired section. 

To illustrate this system more clearly, we 
give (Fig. 32) a plan of a building plot which 
has a considerable fall to one corner. This 
sloping piece of ground, taken from an 
actual survey, had a house at the lowest 
end facing the road, and it was required to 
take the levels of the remaining portion of 
the ground previous to the erection of three 
other detached villas, which are shown by 
dotted lines on the plan. The section was 
necessary for finding the amount of excaya- 
tion for cellarsand drainage. One was taken 
along the dotted line AB. A bench mark 
was temporarily fixed at the high end next 
the fence, and a stake was driven level with 
the ground. The instrument was taken to a 
point down the road about half-way between 
the boundaries, and adjusted till the cross 
wire cut the level of the ground or the top of 
stake, which was then fixed as the B.M. The 
first staff is placed about the centre of the 
plot to be occupied by the house, and its 
reading 1:10 noted on the plan. The next 
sight is taken to a staff held at the extreme 
corner at the back of plot marked 7:10, 
showing a fall from front to back of exactly 
6ft.; the instrument is then turned on to the 
staff placed on the centre of second plot, the 
reading of which is 6:20; the staff isafterwards 
held up in the rear of house and reads 7°60, 
showing a drop of 1‘40 to the middle of plot, 
and next at the fence at the back of plot, 
where it reads 10°50, indicating another 
fall of 2:90, or a total fall of 4:30 from 
front to back. The level is then turned 
to a staff held at the other corner at 
the back, and the reading 12:0 recorded. 
The. staff is next held on the position 
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for the third villa where the reading is 
9°50. Of course, any other intermediate 
levels can be taken; but these few suffice for 
theplot. Itis better to take the back read- 
ings, 7°10, 10°50, 12-0, and 14-00, at once, as 
the staff-holder has then merely to shift the 
staff from one point to the other before 
taking the three front levels. The last level 
recorded was taken on a level with the 
ground-floor of the house’already built, and 
read 8°50, and this formed a convenient 
bench-mark, and might have made the 
beginning instead of the B.M. already 
described. Along the line of section AB 
there is a fall of 8°50 to the ground-floor, or 
9°50 to the ground itself; and if the whole 
distance is, say, 3 chains, or 198ft., the 
gradient would be about 1 in 20. On the 
line CD another section was made. The 
levels of ground-floors being fixed on refer- 
ence to the slope of ground, the excavations 
for the cellars can be determined, as shown 
by dotted lines in the sections. 

It will be noticed that the levels are all 
taken from the plane made at the height of 
axis of telescope, which thus forms a datum 


plane, level with the highest point of the 
ground. The ground-floor leyels are fixed 
by stakes, from the tops of which the depths 
of excavation are found. The readings 1°10, 
6°20, and 9°50 are taken from the staff held 
up respectively from the surface of the 
ground, and at these points also stakes are 
driven level with the ground. To avoid 
mistakes, itis a good plan to identify each 
of these with tickets haying the reading 
written upon it. An excavation made at the 
side of it to the depth required ought first to 
be made, from which the depth of the 
remaining part can be gauged. — a 

In setting out gradients for drain trenches) 
a range of boning-rods should be set up close 
to the stakes first driven, and parallel to the 
bottom of trench. The workman ought to) 
be provided with a rod of a certain length— 
the depth required—by which he may gear 
the bottom of the trench at intervals. Hol l- 
ing up the rod vertically at intervals, it 
should be made to range with the tops of 
the boning-rods already fixed. a 

We have already explained how the depth 
of a trench for a drain can be determined, ‘| 


. e | 
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we must ask the student to refer back to our 
instructions on this head. The length of the 
gradient being divided by stakes at equal 


distances apart, the fall is divided by the 


number of divisions, the quotient thus found 


being added consecutively to the datum 
levels, and marked on the section on one 
side of the vertical lines with the reduced 
levels on the other, thus :— 


11°30 
7°00 
10°50 
6°20 


The difference between 12°50 and 8-20, and 
between 11:30 and 7:00, &c., is 4°30, and 
this gives the depth of trench, and can be 
marked on the section between the line of 
gradient of the trench and the surface of 
ground; the stakes should have the depth 
marked upon them, 


eo a? ——___—. 


THE LEASEHOLD SYSTEM, AND ITS 
ALLEGED ADVANTAGES.—I. 


Mba Report of the Town Holdings Com- 
mittee is too yoluminous to enable us 
in one short article to say all that we could 
say about the recommendations of the com- 
mittee. Our readers are aware of the 
opinions we haye always held respecting the 
expediency of enabling leaseholders to pur- 
chase the freehold, the facilities the system 
of leasehold tenure has given to dishonest 
building, and the unfairness with which 
landlords claim or confiscate all improye- 
ments made by the leaseholder, to say 
nothing of the exorbitant ground-rents and 
reversionary rights of landlords. And all 
these yiews we haye held without going so 
far as to countenance Mr. Henry George’s 
very radical measures. The committee’s 
labours appear to haye been very ex- 
haustive, and to have covered a wide 
field. During the season of 1888 alone 
thirty-eight witnesses were called, repre- 
senting various towns in England and Wales, 
including many agents of noblemen and 
numerous solicitors and landowners, and this 
fact is to be particularly remarked. The 
Session of 1887 was taken up with evidence 
relating to London. In short, the Select 
Committee was appointed in 1886, and has 
been at the work eyer since. But after 
reading the recommendations of the report, 
we are obliged to confess we are very little 
better off, for the pros and cons are so nearly 
balanced, that the alleged advantages and 
disadvantages become conflicting to one who 
desires to obtain the real facts. Fortunately, 
the evidence collected and the divisions 
taken during the thirteen sittings of the com- 
mittee throw collateral light on the very equi- 
vocal phrases of the report, and it is worth 
notice that 169 divisions were taken, many of 
them from party motives. 

It will far exceed our limits to enter into 
the yarious tenures upon which houses are 
built in England and Wales, which is the 
first division of the report. Five principal 
tenures are referred to (1) the freehold 
system; (2) the fee farm or chief-rent 
system, where the land is granted in per- 
petuity subject to a fixed annual payment’; 
(3) the long-leasehold system of 999 years, 
or other long term, where the land is let at 
an annual rent; (4) the system by which the 
land is let at a rent for terms of 99 years and 
under, and this is the leasehold system as 
Py ake understood and referred to; and 
5) the life lease system. The distribution 
of these tenures throughout England and 


Wales is of interest. In Yorkshire and 
Lancashire the freehold and long leasehold 
prevails, and the same rule generally applies 
to Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, Herefordshire, Worcester- 
shire, and the Eastern Counties, Hertford- 
shire, Berkshire, Kent, Devonshire ; while in 
London and its suburbs, and many towns in 
the South and West of England, leasehold 
tenure is the rule. In other towns freehold 
and leasehold both exist. 

We deal here chiefly with the recommenda- 
tions of the committee in the third part of 
the report, respecting the expediency of 
enabling leaseholders to purchase the free- 
hold, and also the question as to the effect of 
theleaseholdsystem on building. The remedies 
proposed for the grievances arising from 
the present system are weak and indecisive. 
Contrary to the generally received opinion 
that tenants should receive a fair compensa- 
tion for improvements to town houses and 
holdings, the Committee are not favourable 
to any reform; they observe that the ‘‘in- 
crease of value of premises has been too 
much attributed by the tenants to the im- 
provements made by them, without making 
sufficient allowance for the advance in the 
value of the site.” Upon this ground they 
support the rule that the landlord is the 
rightful possessor of improyements at the 
end of the lease. We cannot agree with the 
assertion that the claims of tenants for these 
improyements are frequently taken into con- 
sideration by landlords or their agents in 
fixing the terms of renewals of leases; nor 
does the observation that ‘‘as a rule the 
value of tenants’ goodwill is not considered 
in fixing the rent,” hold good in actual fact. 
We know of cases where the rent has been 
increased on that ground alone. Our readers, 
in short, cannot wonder that the Committee 
are not prepared to recommend any relief to 
tenants under existing contracts by reason of 
either improyements or goodwill. 

The suggestions as to the future are of a 
very guarded character, and the remedies 
hedged round by conditions that will not 
make it easy for a tenant to obtain recogni- 
tion of any improvement. For example, 
the Committee limit the right to compensation 
to trading and business premises; but this 
right is to be safeguarded—that is, the land- 
lord is to have power to check any alterations 


he thinks undesirable, or thatmay beinjurious: 


to him ; in short, the conditions so restrict 
the tenant that he is practically little better 
off than at present. The suggestion that a 
tenant of business premises or a dwelling- 
house may be allowed to effect improvements 
with the written consent of the landlord, and 
be entitled to compensation at the expiration 
of the tenancy, will virtually be to withhold 
the landlord’s consent to alterations in many 
cases, and practically to defeat the object, 
instead of facilitating the making of improve- 
ments. 

Passing to the third division of the Report, 
which deals with the expediency of giving 
leaseholders facilities for the purchase of the 
fee simple, the charges against the systema and 
alleged advantages of it are here considered, 
especially with regard to its effect on building. 
To our minds this is one of the most important 
bearings of the question. The evidence given 
by several witnesses, especially that of Mr. 
Castle, a land agent at Oxford; Mr. Bray, a 
solicitor, Redruth; Mr. Rhodes, chairman of 
the local board, Beckenham, in support of 
the view that leasehold discourages the erec- 
tion of houses and limits the supply of houses, 
somewhat conflicts with the actual facts; and 
we believe it rather to be the facilities offered 
to speculators under the leasehold system 
that duce such scamping in the quality of 
the building. At the same time we agree 
with Mr. Redruth and Mr, Castle that land 
would be disposed of easier if it was possible 
to obtain freehold or a right of renewal on 
reasonable terms. The distinction we draw 
is that private building owners prefer free- 


hold land, while ‘‘ jerry” builders thrive on 
leasehold tenure, and this is the strongest 
reason why legislation should assist the 
former class, and so check the trading 
speculation of the other. Mr. Treyail, M.S.A., 
architect, of Truro, states that in various 
parts of Cornwall there would be much 
greater development of building if freehold 
land could be readily obtained. There had 
been little house- building in Truro on 
account of the shortness of the tenure; but 
now facilities for longer terms were obtained, 
building was increasing. The leases in Corn- 
wall are chiefly on lives, and are therefore 
thought to have no bearing on the leasehold 
tenure question. Mr. Yates’ evidenee is 
important, and bears directly on the question 
of building. He observes that, as the builder 
on leasehold ‘‘ has to borrow at a higher rate 
of interest than if he had the freehold, his 
operations are restricted, and rendered 
more costly’; consequently the supply is 
diminished, and the rents are higher, He 
says the result is that the occupiers in the 
suburbs of London pay 10 to 12 per cent. 
more rent than they would if built on free- 
hold land. This is true when the buildings 
are honestly built; but the majority of small 
builders on the leasehold system are not 
deterred by the higher interest, as in many 
cases they do not pay it for long; besides 
which, they require less capital than if they 
had to buy the freehold site. 

On the whole, this part of the evidence 
bearing on the discouragement of building, 
strangely conflicts with the evidenee on the 
other side. Mr. Ryde, the well-known sur- 
yeyor, forexample, remarks, as the result of 
long experience, that building land is more 
quickly and advantageously developed under 
a system of leases. We should paraphrase 
the remark as ‘“‘ quickly and disadvan- 
tageously.” Mr. Ryde’s evidenee that 
London would not have extended so rapidly 
if the system of leasehold had not prevailed 
is, in our minds, a more conclusive argu- 
ment for leasehold enfranchisement than 
against it. No doubt whatever can exist 
that leasehold tenure has facihtated the 
covering of land with inferior houses, though 
to what extent it has benefited tenants we 
fail to see. It is the rapid development of 
estates that has. inflicted injury on whole 
suburbs of London. Mr. Tewson’s evidence 
that leasehold went off ‘‘ ten times as 
quick’? as freehold cannot be disputed ; 
but the question is whether the advantages 
to building and tenants have been in the 
same ratio ? 

The conclusions of the committee are in 
harmony with what we might have expeeted : 
they think ‘‘that the plan of letting land 
upon an annual rent, which is the leading 
feature of the leasehold system, possesses 
considerable adyantages and conyenienee,” 
but they offer no proof. They con- 
clude that except in places where the 
sentiment of the district is strongly 
opposed to leaseholds, houses are built and 
estates developed more rapidly on the lease- 
hold system than on that of freehold purchase, 
and that occupiers obtain the benefits of 
lower rents and greater opportunities of 
selection; ‘‘but there is no evidence that 
towns where the freehold system prevails 
have suffered in consequence.” ‘The latter 
sentence is an ominous admission. The long 
leasehold and fee-farm systems are also re- 
commended. 

The second sub-heading of this section 
refers to the effect of the leasehold system on 
building. The evidence of Mr. Harrison, 
who gives Lancaster Gate as an example of 
the pernicious effect of leasehold on build- 
ing, is to the effect that leasehold houses 
are worse built than freehold, owing to 
the fact of there being no ‘fag end.” 
of leases or terms on freeholds as on 
leaseholds. ‘‘The ‘fag ends’ are got 
hold of -by persons who rack-rent the 
property, letting it out on weekly and other 
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small tenancies.” Mr. Castle, of Oxford; 
Mr. Green, of Woolwich; Mr. Rhodes, of 
Beckenham; Mr. Fatkin, of Leeds; Mr. 
Simpson, of Sheffield, give evidence to the 
effect that leasehold property is of the poorest 
kind, and that short terminable leases are 
injurious to good building. Mr. Trevail, of 
Truro, explains the reason—yiz., that build- 
ings put up on leaseholds are put up to last 
only for the term for which they are built, 
and of the cheapest construction. Mr. 
Wright, of Nottingham, decidedly gives 
preference to houses built on freehold as 
being better built and a better class of 
property. On the other side, Mr. Ryde 
maintains that a man who builds on lease- 
hold land has the freeholder to look after 
him who is interested in the reversion of the 
houses. The same reason is advanced by 
Mr. Vigers, while Mr. Tewson says the worst 
class of houses in and near London are found 
on freehold building estates, the builders 
being free from restrictions. Other wit- 
nesses think the nature of the tenure has 
little or no effect upon the character of 
the building. As to the supervision of the 
frecholder and his surveyor haying a good 
effect on leasehold erections, no clear proofs 
are furnished, the reason being that the 
freeholder is too anxious to get his land 
covered to put any stringent restrictions 
into operation. The conclusion of the com- 
mittee is of the same indecisive and conflict- 
ing character with respect to this point. 
They say ‘‘they cannot fully adopt the 
conclusion contended for on either side,” 
and they think the nature of the tenure 
has little to do with the quality of houses 
erected. They proceed: ‘‘We think that 
any system under which the builder 
obtains the land without the expenditure of 
capital, to some extent affords facilities for 
the operations of the less substantial and 
more speculative class of builders; but there 
is no evidence to show that this class of 
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builder is not found carrying on operations 
in freehold towns; nor does the evidence 
lead to the conclusion that a’ comparison 
between freehold and leasehold towns would 
clearly indicate that leasehold tenure has had 
a bad effect on the class of houses erected in, 
and the sanitary condition of, the towns in 
which such tenure prevails.” The two latter 
members of the sentence quoted singularly 
contradict the assertion italicised. 

Referring to shorter terms—as 60 years and 
under—the Committee frankly admit that 
less substantial houses are built. The whole 
of this second paragraph is equivocal in 
meaning. They further say that the state of 
maintenance and repair of houses depends 
not so much upon tenure as upon the cha- 
racter and position of the landlords, lessees, 
and occupiers, while they wind up by 
acknowledging that a freehold occupier has 
a stronger motive to keep his property in 
order than the leaseholder. ; 

In conclusion, we believe that a fair 
measure of enfranchisement will do much to 
check the overcrowding. of our suburbs, for 
it will take away that eager desire to 
which some ground landlords are prone, to 
part with their land by letting it on lease 
with thé object of obtaining as many houses 
as they can upon it. Upon this point the 
committee in their report admit the tendency 
the leasehold system is to encourage building. 
They say, ‘‘As regards excessive rents, we 
are not inclined to think that leasehold en- 
franchisement would. have any appreciable 
effect on reducing them; and, as before stated, 
we think that the leasehold system rather 
facilitates the building of houses, and so in- 
creases the supply.” No doubt of this; and 
it is the very evil which a better system of 
tenure would prevent. The houses that are 
built are far in excess of the demand, as 
every house-agent in any locality knows. 
The hitherto existing leasehold system has 
encouraged the excess of house supply in two 
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ways: first, by supplying a field for th 
speculations of builders who wish to obtai 
profit on house-building; and secondly 
through the instrumentality of solicitors an 
agents, who derive, in many cases, consider. 
able incomes and fees from builders an 
others mainly by obtaining advances and i 
drawing up mortgage deeds. 

We cannot enter now into the other ques. 
tions raised in the report further than to saj 
that the opinion of the Committee is very 
embarrassed. While granting that the con. 
version of leaseholds into freeholds woulc 
promote improvements and encourage the 
development of trades, they hesitate to accort 
the measure of enfranchisement any support 
We are ready to admit that it is only fair i 
secure to the reyersioner the full value oj 
his property and compensation; but there 
is no reason why this would necessarily 
obstruct any measure of useful reform 
Nor can we see there is any strong 
objection to the measure. To say that ii 
will prolong the existence of old houses 
which ought to be pulled down, and that il 
will discourage and prevent improvements o} 
a public character, is to urge very trifling 
objections to the general good of the prin- 
ciple. Another fictitious objection raised is 
that such an Act would be taken advantage o! 
by lessees, and that it would tend to conyert 
the middlemen under whom the working 
classes hold into freeholders. As to the 
recommendation made of a local application 
of enfranchisement, or some plan for facili- 
tating the acquisition of the freehold by 
leaseholders on limited areas in which there 
are a large proportion of leaseholders of the 
industrial classes who are able and willing tc 
purchase the reversion of their properties, 
we can only say that it appears to us tc 
amount to an acknowledgment of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from a measure ol 
which so tardy and piecemeal an instalment 
is offered. 
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If the scheme is worthy of adoption on a 
smail scale to a certain class, why should 
the scheme not be applicable to the whole 
country ? The alarm seems to come from 
owners of ground-rents and reversions, who 
do not like to be exposed to the piecemeal 
purchases of their property, but who have a 
keen regard to the value of the reversions 
and improvements made by tenants. 
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NEW PROBATION AND ISOLATION 
WARDS, NORWOOD SCHOOLS. 


Th plans which we publish to-day show 
some new buildings which have recently 
been erected for the Lambeth Guardians, and in 
which the endeavour has been made to insure 
proper classification and economy in working. 

The probation building accommodates forty- 
eight children, twelve being in each ward, with 

_ @ nurse centrally situated, so that each side is 
under complete supervision. The plans were 
approved by the Local Government Board, and 
all their requirements have been complied with 

fully. The lavatories have been fitted up with a 
new glazed stoneware trough (suggested by the 
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clerk of works, and manufactured specially by 
Messrs. Stiff and Sons), and have jets over, with 
union valve for hot and cold water. The baths 
are not cased, but enamelled outside, and the 
lavatories tiled and lined with glazed bricks. 
Each building has a disinfecting oven and 
receiving-room for clothes. 

The isolation wards are to receive children 
from the school infirmary who may show any 
signs of having infectious or contagious diseases, 
and to completely isolate them. The wards 
accommodate ten children, and the plans show 
clearly the arrangement, a nurse being situated 
between two wards with fixed inspection hatches, 
and the wards are so arranged that there is no 
direct communication between them, so that each 
form of disease can be kept entirely distinct. 
Attached to the building is a laundry and disin- 
fecting oven, constructed so that beds can be 
properly disinfected. The wards are all venti- 
lated with Sherringham and Boyle’s ventilators. 
The drainage has been carefully seen to, and is 
thoroughly ventilated, with inspection chambers 
at each junction with glazed channels. The 
tender for the buildings was £7,178, and this has 
been exceeded very little. Mr. J. O. Richard- 
son, of Albert Works, Peckham, was the con- 
tractor. The clerk of works was Mr. Geo. 
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Crowter, and the buildings were executed from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
the architect to the schools, Mr. Sidney R. J. 
Smith, A.R.I.B.A., 15, York-buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C. 
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Prince George of Wales visited Mottingham, 
Kent, on Wednesday week for the purpose of 
opening the new buildings to be occupied by the 
Royal Naval Schools. The premises are of white 
bricks with Portland-stone dressings, and were built 
as a private residence by the late J. Hartley. At 
his death they were purchased by the governors of 
the Royal Naval School for £26,000, and a further 
sum of £9,000 has been expended on refittings and 
alterations, under the direction of Mr. A. B. 
Hutchings, architect. 


The exhibition of the works submitted for the 
National Art Competition, 1889, by the Schools of 
Art throughout the Kingdom, will be opened to the 
public to-morrow (Saturday). The works will be 
on view in the Enamels Gallery of the South 
Kensington Museum. The Exhibition will remain 
open until the end of August. 


Mr. Thomas Savin, of Oswestry, formerly a rail- 
way contractor, and one of the chief pioneers of 
railway enterprise in Wales, died on Tuesday, aged 
66. Mr. Savin took a leading part in the projection 
and construction of the Cambrian Railway. 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH ft. in. ft. in. oe) 
DETAILED ESTIMATES.—XLVIVI. 4 6 Bedding oak slab on stone wall in 26 0 ,,  Asphalte damp course jin. thick, 
1°38: | 5%». cement, and spreading in walls ............ 
By Henry Lovecroye, F.S.L., Surveyor. 4 4 6 18 0 4by4oak-framed gate post. 6 0 ,, Bedding - slab on stcne wall 
13° 1.76 » S80 eax areaneaiaros bole) PEP i) in cbmentt et. Vat dees so cescsge | 


. in. ‘ 

12 0 Run. Bedding 12in. by 6in. oak on 
stone COpINe ta. s.,.s eed. <tpescneecse i 
No. 12. Building Zin. bolts 18in. 


12 H. N. and W. 


f bgp next subject in this series is a Lych 
12 Building in fin. bolt in wall. 


Gate, to form|the appropriate entrance to 
the burial-ground of a country parish. 


: : : 2 f Bi 359 hin. f : 
The illustration with the details will fully 40 30 0 aur nae Bla, the eee tier Tong tured eager aces fe 
explain the design, and a student should have open, and fitted in with square TILER 


framed bars, the lower panels 
square framed, but chamfered on 
bottom rail; all put together with 
oak pins. 

4 210 11 4 Labour to chamfer on mid. rail. 

4 210 11 4 Labour to forming reeding on top 


no difficulty in following the process of arriving 


at the estimate. 2 93 0 Sup. Broseley tiling laid to a #in. 


gauge, and fixed with gal- 
vanised iron nails .......,...eseeeee 
69 0 Run. Labour and waste cutting do...... 
B90, Portland cement filletting and 
and pointing to vVerge............++ 


Estimate ror a Lyca Gare AnD Bounpary WALLS TO 
A NEW Buriat Grounp in A Norroik Parisu. 


ft. in. ft. in. rail. z 
1b 0h eo ae ridge bedded and jointedin | 2 210 5 8 Labourrdd. edge to 23in. top rail. 5 ie Hsien bo double coma arcnen ‘ 
ortland cement. _ 2 rounded ends to 23in. stile 6in. wide. 15 0 ,, Redtileridge bedded and jointed 
215 50 Broseley tiling and fin, deal battens 2 do. corners to do, in Portland cement................++ 
ee) for do. and laying, and lin. sawn 2 pair 33in. butts. No.1. Extra labour cutting and fitting 
292 6 English oak, V-jointed boarding to 2 wrought iron ornl. latch, with ridge tile to finial .........te0 
form ceiling to roof. twisted drop handles and four oils. No. 1. Do. do. to base Of GO.........:sce00 
4 9 9 39 O Portland cement filltg. to tilingand| 2 6 10 
pointing to verge. TEAS) ; : : Ft. in. MASON. 
4 99 3 9g Labour and waste, cutg. to tiling at ‘ rata 3 20 6 Sand stone in coping to side walls. 56 © Cube. Sand-stone, and half sawing an 
coce : setting .;....c:s abet oe 
2 15 0 30 0 <Addat ridge. 16 2% 0 B. anid. 88 0 Sup. Labour beds and joints 
2 15 0 30 0 Ex. todouble co. tiles and cement at| 2 4 a 20 6 Plain face ms 4 ” ” plain, face ..... Pee “5 
Saye l 6 ‘ s »» circular sunk face .............. é 
1 Wx. labour eutti 2 8 ) 9 10 2 Br gs a5 stopped do. 
fisted eenaeting ee |” "Fan 11 Moulding. 2) 
1 wrought-iron finial to design BT s ; COR CLO pe scigree mune SoD Oe £ 
sft. 3in. high, with rod, bolt, and 12 13 0) 6 ® Ron, Do. nou 
a ae 2ft. 3in. across. dg cae Stopd. do. art le, SE DOA ee By f. 
1 Ex. labour cutting and fittin Le 1) Bt ee araecser nent anesnensensanannennennstanennernaneatees + 
ridge tiles to base of finial. 8 ee, SE : : o. 4. Internal do. do. settee es eeeerenenees peteneees Pa 
10 xtl. mitres to mdg. 14in. gt. No. 4. Holes through 12in. stone for fin. bolt 
ONS. 2-8 7b. lead dressd, to base of Aniall 4Intl. do. do. No. 4. fin. bolts let in and run with lead ... 
ane 2 5 4 es No. 2. Carving maltese crosses in circular 
4 10 3 4 Labour cir. cutting to do. rie 0) sunk panel 10in. diameter ............eseeeen i 
All the following to be in sawn English £0 24 0 tone a2 Ista qnOlUe a yeep ee. : é 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


(pS little competition announced from Cromer 
should elicit responses of a wholesome 
nature. A small town-hall always ‘‘ draws,”’ 
and whole batches of plans are contributed by 
the younger branch of the fraternity, whenever 
this description of edifice is wanted. I suppose 
it is because there is no great amount of ingenuity 
and resource, or of knowledge of any special 
character required to produce plans and elevations 
for such a work of architecture. Memories per- 
chance of Viollet le Duc’s Histoire @ une Hotel de 
Ville, combined with observations in any acces- 
sible buildings, and a fulsome cribbing from 
back numbers of the ‘‘B..N.,’’ suffice for the 
production of a mass of draughtsmanship that 
the assessor mechanically throws aside. Unless, 
therefore, the combined effects of the holiday 
season and the perusal of these notes should 
deter a large number from entering the struggle, 
this Cromer competition will prove of that nature 
wherefrom the profession, as a whole, gains more 
cuffs than ha’pence. It does not follow, however, 
that the successful competitor should not make a 
good thing of it; for besides the job, there is a 
chance of considerable work in the future at 
Cromer. Since the time when a large tract of 
building-land was here put up to auction the 
place has progressed, and the accelerated train 
services of the energetic G.E.R. Company have 
brightened the prospects of the once retired little 
Norfolk fishing-village. 


It should, therefore, be worth the while of 
many young, and some elderly, architects, to 
pull off a competition that may give them a 
footing in a town likely in the future to be the 
scene of considerate developments. The pro- 
spects of the affair itself may seem small and 
insignificant in themselves. The funds at dis- 
posal are"not extensive, and the plans have to be 
in by about the middle of August. £1,200 is the 
limit of expenditure allowed; and a vast amount 
cannot be done with that sum in hotel-de-ville 
building, although, perhaps, it would be sufficient 
to provide several humble structures of the type of 
that to be found in one of the ‘‘ Sweet Auburns’’ 
of the Isle of Wight—Bonchurch, if I remember 
aright. Buta town-hall is a wonderfully good 
introduction to future architectural operations in 
a watering-place; and, en passant, I would give 
this advice to young architects desirous of 
establishing themselves in any particular locality : 
—Look out fora chance of competing for some 
local work, go in and win, and follow up the 
foothold obtained. Citizens and townsfolk think 
a ‘wonderful deal’’ of the architects of their 
own public buildings, especially their town-hall. 
I have seen the benefit the fortunate competitor 
thus gains, and am prepared to maintain that on 
this principle an architect best gets the thin end 
of the wedge in a town, and with much more 
success than comes of purchasing practices and 
partnerships. 


The long-proposed Parliament-street improve- 
ment scheme may be at last expected to come off. 
Subsequent to the second reading of the National 
Portrait Gallery Bill, in the Upper House, Lord 
Lamington asked a question relative to these 
alterations and improvements; and many will be 
glad to hear that in less than a month the Board 
of Trade may issue a certificate stating that the 
requirements of the Bill, authorising a private 
company to carry out the said works, have been 
fulfilled, when there will be nothing to do but go 
ahead. Having omitted to follow the details of 
the scheme, I am not ina position to say whether 
the proposed improvements are for better or 
worse, so upon that point will only remark that 
it seems curious that an undertaking of this 
nature should be left to private enterprise, and 
not undertaken by the local governing authorities. 
In the matter of public expenditure on architec- 
ture and building we seem to be going from bad 
to worse. Public spirit would appear to be a 
thing of the past. 


It is certain, however, that something is 
required to be done to make the approach to the 
Houses of Parliament more dignified. Excepting 
this end of Whitehall and Parliament-street, the 
thoroughfare is wide and impressive. True, it is, 
that the Charing Cross end is somewhat con- 
tracted; but this is unavoidable. From good 
King Charles’s grimy statue to a point about 
opposite Inigo Jones’s masterpiece, it gradually 
widens till it becomes one of the broadest, if not 
the very broadest, street in London. Could it 


but be continued at this breadth, a fine 
prospect of the Victoria Tower would be 
afforded. At present the block of houses that 
juts out abruptly just past the Home Office spoils 
the effect. Those old buildings, it is to be pre- 
sumed, are coming down, and will then open up 
a broader view of Henry VII.’s chapel and the 
eastern end of the abbey. ‘To really produce a 
fine effect and give a grander coup d’ail of the 
Victoria Tower, the east side of Parliament- 
street should take a new alignment. Clear away 
the block between Parliament-streetand Cannon- 
row, set out a new building line, and pull down 
the block over the way, and there would be an 
approach to our House of Legislature worthy of 
the building and its adjoining pleasant square 
—a really fine and most cheerful site, which 
cannot be said of the square popularly styled 
‘the finest site in Europe.’’ All these improve- 
ments may, or may not, be included in the 
contemplated works. If not, I am always ready 
to admit that clearings in our midst cannot be 
carried outside the bounds of common-sense. 


Open spaces are most admirable and indispens- 
able in their way; but some persons would have us 
convert the whole of London into an open space, 
which is reducing the thing to an absurdity. 
Lord Meath writes to the Standard of the 24th 
and complains of the action of the authorities in 
letting the Post-office people have the site of the 
Coldbath Fields Prison for purposes of erecting 
new buildings connected with the department. 
A central sorting office is here contemplated, as 
explained in Parliament on the 19th by Mr. 
Raikes on the occasion of the second reading of 
the Post Office Sites Bill. Lord Meath, as 
chairman of the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association, urges that the 8} acres which this 
Coldbath Fields site covers should be turned into 
an open space. It is a great benefit that there 
should be someone on the alert to take advantage 
of any opportunity for forming new open spaces 
for the recreation of the masses; but the prin- 
ciple may be carried too far, and, where public 
buildings are concerned, may be quite out of 
place. The class of builders to oppose in the 
cause of open spaces are the constructors of lease- 
hold houses on the wholesale plan. It is far better 
for the land to be uncovered than spread over 
with rotten houses, and bearing this principle 
in mind, the Metropolitan Public Gardens’ Asso- 
ciation will be able to do inestimable good to 
Londoners. But to oppose the erection of a 
public work of such importance as a post-office is 
to earn condemnation as faddists, which they 
should not truly deserve. 


The report of the Town Holdings Committee 
can scarcely be said to be so satisfactory as one 
could have wished. It would appear to have 
been most difficult to obtain pertectly unbiased 
opinions from every individual member. Each 
appears to have been influenced by the vested 
interests of either the ground landlord or the 
advocates of leasehold enfranchisement. Perhaps 
one of the most commendable clauses in the report 
is that of the chairman, which affirms that the 
conversion of leaseholds into freeholds would 
promote improvements and encourage the de- 
velopment of trades and business. There is not 
much doubt about this. The leasehold system of 
tenure does more than anything else to deaden 
industry ; or, it would perhaps be more correct 
to say, the effect of the leasehold system of build- 
ing is most harmful to trade. The French say 
that when building goes all goes. There never 
yet was a briskness in miscellaneous markets 
when the building trade has been bad. 


The Hankey’s Folley extensions progress in 
defiance of anyone and everyone. The same 
selfish-looking, gaunt, hideous masses of walling 
are rapidly rising, and soon our famous London 
‘¢sky-scraper’’ will be a monstrous creation 
indeed, blocking out the light and air of hundreds 
of persons dwelling around, spoiling the distant 
prospect, and rendering itself one of the most 
remarkable monuments of the day. Its notoriety, 
however, is scarcely to be envied, being of that 
order which comes to the great criminal in the 
police-court. A more barbarous construction I 
never saw; and one may here employ the word 
barbarous in its true sense. A so-called bar- 
barian will build to himself a hut, and in his 
own way spend time, and what skill he may 
have, in rendering it ‘‘ ornamental.’? Whatever 
may be the result, he has had a good and proper 
intention. The barbarity of the abortion near 


the St. James’s Park Station consists in the fa 
that not one particle of respect is shown for the 
feelings of the beholder of the building, and not 
one penny expended on aught but that which 
will increase the amount of the rents obtained. 
‘‘ Filthy lucre’’ reigns supreme. 


Colonel North has expended vast sums in many 
various ways, so it is only to be supposed that 
sooner or later he would endeavour to provide 
himself with a more sumptuous mansion than 
that which he has long had at Avery Hill, 
Eltham. And for some time operations have 
been carried on at that place with thisend. The 
gallant Colonel returned to England, after his 
American travels, a few days back, and has 
found his residence at Avery Hill in process of 
being transformed into a small palace. Under 
the direction of Mr. Thos. W. Cutler the old 
building has been rapidly altered and extensive 
additions have been made, that will be worthy of 
the ‘‘ Nitrate King.’’ Sculpture galleries, with 
columns and ‘pilasters of rare onyx and rich mar- 
bles, splendid reception-rooms, and every possible 
luxury of a country mansion are being provided. 
Extensive winter gardens adjoin the house, and 
stables will, I believe, be shortly completed for 
the colonel’s stud. And I understand that there 
is a little private Turkish bath included that will 
be a gem, as beautiful and fairy-like as pure 
white and coloured marbles and rich-toned faience 
can make it. To press forward these extensive 
works Mr. Cutler and his contractors have been 
indefatigably labouring for months, so that the 
building might be in as complete a state as 
possible when Colonel North returned; and 
though I believe many things remain yet to be 
completed, the end has been attained, and the 
colonel has arrived at Avery Hill to be charmed 
beyond measure with his new abode. 


I much regret to have to say that ‘A 
Northern Vicar’s’’ views of St. Alban’s Abbey 
and its arch destroyer are beneath contempt. One 
cannot afford to alienate the sympathies of any 
clergyman with the. architectural profession. 
The intelligence and heartfelt interest exhibited 
by all clergymen of the Church of England in 
matters architectural is unspeakably refreshing, 
where so often we have, with others, to put up 
with crass ignorance or blind contempt. But 
‘¢ A Northern Vicar ’’ should carry his studies a 
little deeper before essaying to support the 
opinion of men ignorant of every true principle of 
architecture. His letter will cause all readers to 
smile. Effusions of this nature are the outcome 
of that ‘‘ little knowledge’? which is ‘‘a 
dangerous thing.’’ Let ‘‘A Northern Vicar’’ 
return to his architectural studies, and in the 
course of years essay once more, with greater 
caution, to treat of architecture in a journal for 


architects. Gorn. 
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CHIPS. 


A sketching visit of the South Wales Art Society 
was made to Castell Coch on Wednesday week, and 
was largely attended by members. 


At a special assembly of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, held on Tuesday evening, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
W. D. Almond, Frank Brangwyn, Nelson Dawson, 
F. Hamilton Jackson, James Macmaster, R.S.W., 
Robert Morley, C. Mottram, Laslett J. Pott, Adam 
E. Proctor, Octavius Rickatson, F. Cayley Robin- 
son, R. W. A. Rouse, Henry Sykes, W. Harding 
Smith, William Strutt, H. T. Schafer, and W.H.Y. 
Titcomb. 


On Saturday Mr. Arnold Taylor, one of the in- 
spectors under the Local Government Board, held 
an inquiry in the town-hall, Todmorden, the local 
board having made application for powers to bor- 
row £5,872 for paving, sewering, &c., private 
streets, and also the sum of £1,500, for the purpose 
of purchasing land for sewage outfall works. 


The foundation-stone of a new Baptist Chapel 
for East Kirkby, Notts, was laid on Saturday. The 
buildings will be of brick with stone facings, and 
will seat 500 persons. Messrs. Booker Brothers, of 
Nottingham, are the architects, and Mr. Firth, of 
Kirkby Folly, is the builder. 


The Lambeth Vestry have decided to contribute 
£20,000 towards the purchase of Brockwell Park, 
on condition that the scheme for the purchase of 
Raleigh Park is abandoned. The total amount 
required is £122,000, towards which the Charity 
Commissioners have promised £25,000, and the 
London County Council £61,000 ; £2,500 has been 
contributed by private subscriptions, the total 
reaching within £13,500 of the amount required for 
the acquirement of the property as a public park, ‘ 
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THREE PREMIATED DESIGNS FOR 
MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


WE give reproductions tq-day, from the drawings 
sent us by the municipal duthorities of Gloucester, 
in illustration of the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd premiated 
designs chosen in this competition by Mr. Alfred 
‘Waterhouse, R.A., P.R.I.B.A., the professional 
referee, whose award has now been confirmed by 
the city council. The selected design by Mr. G. H. 
Hunt, of Gray’s Inn (‘‘ Ad Rem”’) has a facade 
rendered in a phase of the Renaissance style, 
which, from its quiet dignity and the refinements 
of its detail, is considered by the author as the 
best for a public building of this quality. Pains- 
wick Hill stone is proposed for the general 
ashlaring, and Hampton Common stone for the 
base. and exposed portions of elevation. For the 
entrance hall and gallery over it vitreous mosaic 
is to be used, and the corridors are to be stone- 
paved, the council-chamber, mayor’s parlour, 
and committee-rooms having pitchpine floors in 
narrow widths. Wainscot oak is intended for 
the fittings of the best apartments. The roof 
over the large hall is of iron construction, and 
allthe roofs are to be slated. The plans given 
illustrate the general arrangements, which are 
divided into three main departments—viz., (1) 
the offices; (2) the council-chamber and com- 
mittee-rooms; and (3) the public hall and its 
accessories. The first-named are arranged on 
the ground floor for easy working and ready 
access. The council-chamber is placed on the 
first floor in the front, and the public hall is 
situated at the rear on a slightly lower level. 
This disposition has the advantage that, whilst 
the offices are kept entirely distinct, the other 
two departments can be used separately and 
independently, or together for conversaziones, 
entertainments, or other purposes, with entrances 
both from Eastgate-street and New Inn-lane. 
Considerable ingenuity is displayed in this design 
in the planning of the two different levels, by 
which additional ‘height is gained for the front 
elevation, while the back part is kept down for 
the sake of economy. The estimated total cost 
is stated by Mr. Hunt at £15,473 4s. 4d. The 
two other prize designs, by Messrs. Medland and 
Son and Mr. J. Fletcher Trew, both of Glou- 
cester, are clearly illustrated by their perspective 
views and principal plans, so that no further 
description seems necessary. The problem was 
rendered somewhat unusual by the nature of the 
' site, and the three plans are interesting for com- 
parison, as showing how the several competitors 
proposed its solution. Mr. Hunt is now proceed- 
ing with the contract drawings. 


GLOUCESTER 


CROSCOMBE CHURCH, NEAR WELLS, SOMERSET. 


Tx screen illustrated in these drawings, which 
were successful in gaining the Architectural 
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Association Studentship this year, are probably, 
with the pulpit, about the best examples of English 
Jacobean woodwork in existence. (We hope at 
an early day to give the details of the pulpit.) 
They were mainly the gift of the Fortescues, 
wealthy mill-owners in the parish, in the days 
when Croscombe was a place of greater import- 
ance than it is now. The Fortescue arms are to 
be seen on the scutcheon in one of the panels of 
the chancel screen. The pulpit, which is dated 
1616, is manifestly of the same date as the 
screens. On it are graven the arms of Bishop 
Lake, Bishop of Bath and Wells from 1616— 
1626. The general effect of the pulpit is much 
heightened by the greater part of the body being 
richly coloured. Though these screens and 
pulpit are the most striking features in the 
church, yet even without them the church, with 
its beautiful spire, its richly-decorated roof, its 
bench ends, Medizval and Jacobean, and its fine 
brass candelabra, teems with interest and instruc- 
tion to the architectural student ; and situated as 
it is in one of the most lovely valleys of Somerset - 
shire, within two miles of Wells, and in a county 
full of Mediwval remains, it forms indeed a 
delightful retreat for the zealous architect. Itis 
much to be regrettedthat, owing to want of funds, 
the roof has become so much out of repair that 
there seems great danger of much of its fine 15th- 
century wood carving perishing. The architect 
to the church is Mr. J. D. Sedding. The author 
of these prize drawings is Mr. Arthur E. Bartlett, 
of Wimbledon. 


A LYCH GATE. 


For description see ‘‘ Practical Architecture,”’ 
on page 106. 


THE SAMARITAN FREE HOSPITAL 


Tue present contract for the Samaritan Free 
Hospital is for the first portion of the building. 
The committee have purchased the adjoining 
houses on each side, and there will be extension 
of the wings when this property fallsin. Pro- 
vision has been made in the design for this addi- 
tion. There will be present accommodation for 
60 patients, to be hereafter increased to 100. The 
hospital consists of an extensive light and airy 
half-basement containing the domestic arrange- 
ments, the servants’ hall and bedrooms; the 
ground-floor contains the official portion and 
sundry wards, whilst the three upper floors em- 
brace patients’, nurses’, and operating rooms, 
with every modern appliance for comfort, conve- 
nience, and ventilation. There are three lifts, 
that in centre of hall sufficiently capacious to 
receive a patient’s bed and nurse, and the hand 
lifts for provisions, &c. The closets, baths, and 
lavatories are quite apart from main building, 
with through. currents of air. The floors and 
stairs are absolutely fireproof, and the stories are 
13ft. high in the clear. The architects are 
Messrs. G. Habershon and Fawckner; the 
builder, Mr. J.. Bentley; and the clerk of works, 
Mr. G. Reed. The first contract is £12,000. The 
memorial-stone was laid on Wednesday last by 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
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CHAPEL AND SCHOOLS, DARWEN. 


rQXHIS building has been recently erected for 

the Trustees of the United Methodist Free 
Church on the site of the old chapel in Duck- 
worth-street. The basement floor consists of a 
commodious schoolroom, 64ft. by 56ft., with 
infants’ room and classroom arranged at either 
end. Over this is the chapel, on the amphi- 
theatre plan, to seat over 650 persons; cloak- 
rooms have been arranged to the entrance of the 
chapel, and good vestry accommodation, with 
organ gallery, at the rear. 

The work has been carried out by Mr. J. 
Westwell, builder, of Darwen, at a cost of a 
little under £4,400, from the plans and under 
the supervision of Messrs. Hurst and Bolshaw, 
architects, of Southport. 
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A new line of railway, connecting Freshwater, 
Yarmouth, and the western part of the Isle of 
Wight with Newport, the central town, was opened 
for public traffic on Saturday. It is contemplated 
a a later period to carry the line on to Totland 

ay. 

The value has been sworn at £60,054 lds. 6d. of 
the personal estate of the late Mr. Clement Francis 
Wedgwood, of Etruria and Barlaston, Staffordshire, 
manufacturer of earthenware, who died on the 24th 
of January last. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH MOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Tue British ARcHHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION AT 
Lixcotn.—The preparations for the forty-eighth 
annual congress of this society are now being 
actively carried out, under the direction of the 
local committee, of which the Mayor (Mr. W. 
Watkins) is the chairman, and Mr. W. J. Cant 
and the Rev. Canon W. W. Fowler, hon. 
secretaries, aided by the hon. congress secretary, 
Mr. George R. Wright, F.S.A., of London, who 
for many years has filled that office for the 
British Archeological Association, and his 
honorary assistant, Mr. John Reynolds, of 
Bristol, the well-known archeologist. On Mon- 
day next, July 29th, the Mayor and Corporation 
will give a welcome to the President (the Earl of 
Winchilsea and Nottingham) and members and 
visitors of the Lincoln Congress, at. the Assembly 
Rooms, at 2.15 p.m., and at 2.30 the Mayor and 
Mayoress, by special invitation, will entertain 
his lordship and the company generally in the 
large room attached to the reception-room. On 
Tuesday, at 1la.m., the Rev. Precentor Venables 
will meet the president and the members at the 
west front of the cathedral, and then proceed ta 
give a lecture on its history. In the afternoon 
visits will be made to the Roman remains in the 
city, and an inspection made of the Norman 
Castle, on which a paper will be read by Mr. 
George Patrick, of London. In the evening, at 
the Lecture Theatre of the School of Science and 
Art, by the courtesy of the committee, the first 
meeting will take place for the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers, and no papers can be permitted 
to occupy more than twenty minutes in their 
delivery. On Wednesday, July 31st, by the 
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invitation of the noble president, a visit will be — 


made early to Haverholme, his lordship’s country 
seat, where, amongst other objects of antiquarian 
interest, he will exhibit to those present his 
famous copy of Camden’s ‘‘ History of Lincoln 
Cathedral,’’ the only copy known to exist. 
Afterwards, uuder the guidance of the Right 
Rey. the Lord Bishop of Nottingham, Sleaford 
and other places of interest will be visited. 
Thursday, the lst Angust, will be the Boston 
day, 
Abbey Chapel on the return to Lincoln. On 
Friday, August 2nd, it is intended to visit 
Newark and Southwell. In the evening the 
city sheriff and Mrs. Whitton will entertain 
the company at a conversazione in the Assembly 
Rooms. On Saturday, the official closing day of 
the congress, it is arranged that a visit early in 
the morning should be made to Gainsborough, 
and then by carriages to Stow, for the examina- 
tion of the old church, said to be founded by 
Queen Ethelride, and the drive continued to 
Coates Parish Church, for the inspection of its 
carved rood-loft and famous brasses. On the 
return during the afternoon to Lincoln, the. 
closing meeting of the congress will take place, 
and afterwards a public dinner will be held at. 
the Great Northern Hotel. 
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The new railway-station erected by the Great. 
Northern Railway Company at Ossett, near Leeds, 
was opened on Sunday. It is planned on the island 
principle, with a central platform 150 yards long 
and 31ft. wide, and covered in by a roof carried on 
cast-iron columns. There are three blocks of 
buildings providing booking-office, waiting room, 
and other accommodation. At the same time the 
Ossett local board have carried out the formation of 
anew main thoroughfare 1,000 yards long and 12 
yards wide, commencing at the Market-place, and. 
running nearly in a straight line towards South 
Ossett and Horbury. About 300 yards from the 
market-place the road is carried over the railway 
company’s premises by a bridge, and from the 
bridge is to be the new entrance to the passenger 
station. The road and bridge are now well ad- 
vanced, and, although not formally opened, are 
partially in use for traffic. The bridge is 270ft.. 
long, divided into four spans, and formed of iron 
girders resting upon piers and abutments in solid 
brickwork. 


On Friday memorial stones were laid of a new 
Baptist chapel, in Church-street, Sudbury. It 
‘replaces a smaller chapel on the same site, and is 
being erected by Messrs. Grimwood and Sons, Sud- 
bury, for £1,457. This is, however, exclusive of 
hot-water apparatus and other expenses, and the 
total cost will be £1,900. The style is Gothic of a 
somewhat Harly period, andthe plan shows a nave 
with aisles, transepts, and apse, and galleries on 
three sides. The chapel will provide accommoda- 
tion for about 600 worshippers. Mr. W. ‘Eade, 


| Ipswich, is the architect. 


taking Tattershall Castle and Kirkstead ~ 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION 
BIULL. 


HE following statement has been issued on 

behalf of the Royal Institute of British 

Architects against the second reading of the 
Bill :— 

“1, A Bill to arrange for the Qualification 
and Registration of Architects, introduced and 
read a first time in the House of Commons on the 
2nd inst., is mo¢ promoted by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, which is the only body of 
architects acting under the authority of a Royal 
Charter in the British Empire, but by persons 
who style themselves ‘The Architects’ and Engi- 
neers’ Registration Act Committee,’ and whose 
names (other than those of the chairman and hon. 
secretary) have not been disclosed to the Council 
of the ‘Institute. 

“¢2. The Bill professes to be promoted on the 
ground of the expediency that ‘ persons requiring 
aid in architecture should be enabled to dis- 
tinguish qualified from unqualified practi- 
tioners’; but as many surveyors practise 
architecture in addition to other branches of 
business connected therewith, this object cannot 
be attained by merely providing (Section 21) 
that, after a certain date, no person shall be 
entitled to use the name of ‘architect’ unless he 
be registered. Asa matter of fact, the title of 
‘architect and surveyor’ is one ordinarily used 
by practitioners, and any architect and surveyor, 
mow or hereafter in practice as such, could avoid 
the proposed registration by simply drop- 
ping the word ‘architect.’ Indeed, should 
the Bill become law, any person, however 
incompetent, could still practise architecture in 
complete disregard of its provisions; and as a 
large majority of ordinary dwelling-houses in the 
United Kingdom are not erected under the 
superintendence of architects, the building 
speculator or ‘jerry builder’ could pursue his 
business, after the passing of the Bill, with the 
same impunity as before. 

“¢3. Tbe Bill moreover specially exempts sur- 
veyors from registration. By Section 27 none 
but ‘registered’ architects are to be entitled to 
recover charges in a court of law for professional 
services ; but this important provision is not to 
apply to professional members of the Surveyors’ 
Institution. By Section 28, none but ‘regis- 
tered’ architects are to be entitled to hold public 
appointments; but any Fellow or Professional 
Associate of the Surveyors’ Institution who pro- 
duces a certificate of competency from the 
Council of that body will be exempt from this 
restriction. Similar exemptions from the pro- 
visions of Sections 27 and 28, before mentioned, 
are specially framed in favour of members of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, although it is 
well known that many civil engineers practise 
architecture in addition to engineering. On the 
other hand, a large number of persons—sanitary 
and municipal engineers and surveyors, students 
who have attained the age of 22, and others— 
who at present are not, and do not pretend to be, 
architects, will be eligible, under Section 19, to 
be registered as practitioners of architecture 
legally qualified. 

‘4. Under such circumstances the enforced 
registration only of practitioners and others call- 
ing themselves architects could not possibly 
include a vast number of those who practise, and 
have long practised, architecture. As a legisla- 
tive measure, it would be not only incomplete, 
but delusive. 

“5. The Bill provides for the creation of a 
general council, to consist of 30 persons, and of 
branch councils, with administrative officers and 
subordinates, to be appointed in various parts of 
the United Kingdom. But machinery of the 
kind already exists. The Council (annually 
elected) of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects consists of 34 members, including repre- 
sentatives of allied societies in Bristol, Leicester, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham, 
and Sheffield, with a representative of the prin- 
cipal Students’ Association. The Council of the 
Institute have the strongest motive for main- 
taining a right standard of professional quali- 
fications, and they can do efficiently at once—and 
they are doing—much that cannot be done 
otherwise than efficiently, and at some distant 
date, ,by the complex general council proposed 
to be created by the Bill. 

‘*6. One of the essential objects of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, since its establish- 
ment in-1834, has been to assist the public in 
distin guishing between qualified and unqualified 
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persons belonging to the architectural profession , 
and a supplemental charter, granted in 1887, has 
afforded additional means to maintain, by an 
efficient system of examinations and by the moral 
test of a professional obligation, a body of duly 
qualified and honourable practitioners. The 
professional members of the Institute are 
divided into two classes, termed respectively 
Fellows and Associates. 

‘7, Since the year 1882 no person has been 
admitted to the class of Associates without first 
passing a qualifying examination ; and, while 
the use of the affixes F.R.I.B.A. and A.R.I.B.A. 
has been authorised and confirmed, powers have 
been conferred on the Institute to grant, besides 
a certificate of membership, diplomas and certi- 
cates in connection with examinations. A scheme 
of progressive examinations, about to be carried 
out in various parts of the United Kingdom, has 
been established in connection with the obliga- 
tory examination for the Associateship, which 
has been so successful that, during the last two 
sessions, 157 Associates have been elected, and 
some 200 persons have been examined for the 
purpose in London, Liverpool, and Manchester. 

“8. If the Bill become law, the good that has 
been done and is being done by the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, in creating and muin- 
taining a professional body of architects subject 
to certain honourable obligations, will be thwarted, 
nor will any advantage accrue to the public, see- 
ing that by its provisions a vast number of those 
wh» practise architecture are either not required 
to be registered or are specially exempted. The 
injury, however, that may follow, by giving to 
incompetent persons the legal qualification of 
‘architect,’ and by allowing every description of 
architect under the older title of surveyor, or of 
some other title, to practise architecture with 
impunity, provided only that he does not style 
himself ‘architect,’ is incalculable; and at the 
same time evident to all who have given the sub- 
ject due consideration—among whom are many 
members of Parliament. It is hoped, therefore, 
that the House of Commons, in the interests of 
the community at large, will reject the Bill. 

‘‘On behalf of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects : (Signed) 

‘‘AtrRED Warternovuse, R.A., President. 
‘“‘ Aston Wesp, Hon. Secretary. 
‘¢(Signed) Wiu11am H. Wurrs, Secretary.”’ 
Thursday, 11th July, 1889. 


[It is perhaps hardly worth while commenting 
on the above document. We may say briefly 
that the first paragraph bears testimony to the 
ostrich-like power of vision of the Institute 
Council and its officials; that it is amusing to 
find that whereas the R.I.B.A. last year objected 
to the Bill because it proposed to register engineers 
and surveyors, it now objects because it is mot 
proposed to do so; and that, without stopping to 
answer the other childish objections raised, it 
would be interesting to know on whose authority 
the statement of objections has been put forward. 
If simply on that of the official clique, who do 
as they please during the recess safe from the 
criticism or objection of their own members, there 
is nothing to be said or done. We know that the 
letters that appear elsewhere in this issue fairly 
represent the opinion of an influential section of 
the Institute itself, and we strongly advise such 
members to let Mr. Gough have a little rest, and 
seize the chance, which we believe will present 
itself next year, of running a Registration 
Council. A little wholesome agitation would, we 
are sure, be successful, and the Institute might 
then pass the Bill itself next year. It will do so 
ec or later, probably, and claim all the credit 
of it. 
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SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF 
ARCH AOLOGY. 


HE annual excursion of the Suffolk Institute 

of Archeology took place on Thursday 
week, when a well-arranged programme for the 
visitation of a number of churches in the south- 
west portion of the county attracted a consider- 
able number of members. 

Having made Stowmarket the general ren- 
dezvous, the party embarked in seven or eight 
conveyances, and made for Buxhall. Half-an- 
hour’s ride brought the whole party to the 
church, where they were received by the Rector 
(Rev. H. Hill). The church is not a large one, 
consisting only of nave and chancel. The Rector, 
who imparted to the company assembled in the 
church some general account of its principal fea - 


tures of interest, was unable {to classify it unde 
the head of Early English, Decorated, or Per 
pendicular, but the Decorated style appeared t 
prevail. He described the church as an edific 
of massive simplicity, and complained of a les 
complimentary description given by an archxo’ 
logical visitor on a former occasion. The tower 
20 feet square and 95 feet high, is certainly | 
noble piece of architecture, but the nave interior} 
somewhat plain. A very fine double piscina an 
sedilia were amongst the principal features ¢ 
interest in the church. Twenty minutes wa 
agreeably spent in the church, after which 
short drive brought the whole party to Rattlesden 

At Rattlesden (Rector, Rev. J. Barney, M.A, 
the church called for more attention. Ap 
proaching it the excellence of its proportions j 
somewhat spoilt by the dumpy spire, which cai 
hardly be said to be an ornament to the tower 
The church is situated on an eminence whicl 
makes it conspicuous, and the erection of a fin 
tower would make it one of the finest in the dis 
trict. Where, however, £3,000 has already bee) 
spent in restoration, such a great work it ca) 
hardly be expected will be undertaken yet awhile 
The church consists of nave, aisle, and chance] 
and is built chiefly in the Decorated and Perpen 
dicular styles. Particulars with regard to it wer 
read by the Rey. F'. Haslewood from notes by th 
Rector. Comments were made upon the fac 
that the church’s patron saint was St. Nicholas 


who being the especial patron of nautical men 


seldom figures in the title of an inland church 
It is supposed that this is to be accounted for by th 
fact that the insignificant stream which still flow’ 
through the village isa relict of former greatness, 
clear indications existing that at one time it wa 
navigable up to this point. The church contain 
a fine chancel arch and stained glass east window 
The double hammer-beam oak roof, which ha 
undergone restoration during the past decade 
has a history of its own. The visitations of th 
iconoclast Dowsing wrought terrible destructio 
in the time of the Puritans. The ends of th 
hammer-beams were formerly adorned with car 
vings of angels with wings outspread. ‘hes 
were all knocked off, but fortunately some wer 
left so far intact as to furnish patterns for resto 
ration. There are now 33 angels duly installe 
in the places from which the former images we 
ruthlessly taken, and these harmonise well wit 
the restored oak work. The pulpit is one of th 
best examples of Jacobean work to be found any 
where; and it is to the restoration of 1883 that 
present beauty is attributable, for no fewer tha 
twenty coats of paint had to be removed to leay 
the handsome woodwork of the pulpit in its ori 
ginal condition. The arcades and the clerestor 
windows are fine, and the whole interior of th 
church is impressive. SS 

Gedding was the next place visited. Th 
Church of St. Mary, which has been restored b 
Mr. E. F. Bisshopp within the last four or fiy 
years, was the first building to attract the notic 
of the party. In the absence of the Rector (Rey 
J. S. Boucher), Rev. R. OC. Temple, of Thorp 
Morieux, gave some interesting details in. con 
nection with the church, the principal of whic 
referred to the discovery in the course of resto 
ration of two Norman windows, and the chance 
arch, a remarkably fine one, with three span) 
After a short stay the party passed on to Geddin 
Hall. The greater part of the original mansio1, 
which was the residence of Sir John de Gedding 
knight of the shire, has by this time disappeare( 
with the exception of the porter’s lodge, whic] 
with some additions, forms a tolerably spaciov 
farmhouse. The moat has been partially fille 
by the present occupant, but the greater parb ( 
it remains intact and full of water. The court 
taken in making a dry land communication wi) 
not an unwise one. ‘The front door of the how 
is approached by an old bridge, whose capaeit 
ig not equal to bearing the weight of two perso! 
near the same place. The house, groaning wit 
the weight of age, contains many features of ir 
terest, amongst the most noteworthy being | 
staircase leading direct from the kitchen down} 
the moat. ca 

Having taken farewell of Gedding Hall 
party, gazed at by the villagers, pursued the 
journey to Thorpe Morieux. A short halt wi 
made at the Rectory, where refreshments we 
provided. Attention was first attracted by 
antique little porch of church and the cary 
on the entrance door, and the eye was immed 
ately afterwards struck by the font. A sem 
globular basin is let into a square stone blo 
supported on four pillars. This interesting stru) 
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re is of Early English architecture, though the 
ave of the church belongs to the Decorated and 
ie tower to the Perpendicular period. The 
nancel, which is exceptionally long, bears on its 
orth and south walls two grand marble tablets— 
ne of these surmounted with a coat-of-arms and 
ost beautifully preserved, is in memory of 
fev. John Fiske, who died in 1764, and whose 
ife was descended from George, Duke of Cla- 
ynee, and the other of his daughter. The font 
ppears to have been removed from the chancel 
» its present position, and the unusual length of 
ie chancel led the Rector to the supposition that 
/hat was now the chancel formerly constituted 
ne whole church. 

On leaving Thorpe Morieux the party pro- 
veded to Lavenham, where a substantial repast 
as partaken of at the Black Lion Hotel, and at 
ue close of the dinner a little formal business 
as transacted. Lord Henniker, who apologised 
or inability to attend, was, on the motion of Mr. 
.. C. Casley, seconded by Mr. B. P. Grimsey, 
jaanimously re-elected president. By an equally 
aanimous yote Rey. F. Haslewood was re-elected 
pn. secretary, and the Council was also re- 
pointed. The following new members were 
jected :—Mr. H. W. Ram, Castle-terrace, Orford; 
ia. R. E, Bunn, 9, Friar’s-road, Ipswich; Rev. 
. Mercer, M.A., Hawstead; Mr. F. Pawsey, 
oswich; Rey. HE. Hill, Mr. C. H. Nunn, Bury 
4. Edmund’s; and Rey. A. H. Hayes. 

After the dinner the party proceeded to view 
ie grand Perpendicular church, which holds the 
cemier place amongst the churches of Suffolk 
ix the massive beauty of its structure. The 
ower, which is 140 feet high, is too familiar to 
il who pass by that part of the country to need 
escription, whilst the church itself has been so 
tten described in full that it is needless to repeat. 
‘me interesting incident was mentioned in the 
purse of a few remarks by the Rector (Rev. J. 
1. Croker). Im removing a slab of stone a very 
id coffin was discovered in almost as perfect 
ondition as if made yesterday. The slab was let 
‘own again for the time, and taken up the next 
ay, and not a vestige remained of the coffin or 
is, contents save a handful of mould. Another 
ateresting feature of Lavenham is the venerable 
raildhall, now in extreme old age. A movement 
as been set on foot for its restoration, and in a 
ompetition a design by Mr. John 8. Corder was 
lecepted. 

; Mr. Corder read an interesting paper upon this 
wilding.. After a few prefatory remarks con- 
brning the origin of trades guilds, Mr. Corder 
oserved that in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
aries Lavenham was a place of great mercantile 
laportance, being a great centre of the wool 
vade, the manufacture of serges amd other 
oollen blue cloths being extensively carried on. 
[he town was under the immediate protection of 
1e De Veres, Harls of Oxford, who held the 
»rdship of the town from the reign of Henry II. 
ll that of Elizabeth, when Edward, the seven- 
venth earl, who was a noted spendthrift, sold it 
p Paul D’Ewes, father of the antiquary, Sir 
imon D’Ewes, The first of the line, Aubery 
je Vere, married, it was said, a half-sister of 
Villiam the Conqueror, Beatrix de Guisnes, and 
» was recorded of the family that they founded 
ne Priory of Earl’s Colne. The third DeVere be- 
ame Earl of Oxford, and an unbroken line of 
wenty earls carried the pedigree down to1704, 
vhen the estates fell into the hands of an heiress, 
‘ho died without issue. The family, which made 
astle Hedingham their principal residence, had 
‘so a residence in Lavenham, called the Manor 
louse, the foundation of which might still be 
pen peeping out in the meadow in front of 
savenham Hall, and doubtless, the present house 
»rmed at one time part of the original mansion. 
i the town where three guilds, the guild of St. 
eter, granted by John, the 16th earl, having its 
all in High-street; Holy Trinity, granted by 
ae same earl, with its hall in Prentice-street, 
ad the guild of Corpus Christi, granted by John, 
1e 15th earl, in 1529, having its hall in the 
-arket-place. This, which was the first erected, 
as the building now surviving. John died in 
39, leaving four sons and four daguhters, and 
jas buried in the chancel of Hedingham Church. 
r. Corder exhibited a beautifully executed set 
» drawings of this monument, the tomb showing 
sulptures of the Earl and his wife, with the four 
rls on one side and the four, boys on the other. 
roceeding with his remarks, Mr. Corder said 
hall of the Corpus Christi was a. beautiful 
sample of the timber-framed buildings of the 
jith century. Constructed mainly of. oak, it 
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gave, injured and. mutilated as it was by the 
wear and tear of 34 centuries, a good idea of the 
appearance and construction of buildings of the 
Middle Ages. Its frontage was 48ft. to the 
Market-place and 27ft. to Lady-street. Probably 
in former times adjacent buildings were connected 
with it. The structure of the building was mi- 
nutely described. Of the windows, all of which 
were originally bays, only one remained, that on 
the ground-floor to Lady-street, and a very beau- 
tiful one it was. Of this window Mr. Corder 
showed a correct drawing, as also of the elabo- 
rately carved corner post, which showed a small 
full-length effigy of the founder in plate armour. 
The right hand grasped a distaff on which was 
wound some unspun yarn, and his left held the 
scroll or charter of the guild. Entering by the 
beautiful porch, planted at each corner by two 
angle posts of similar design to the one above 
mentioned, but haying beneath the canopies in 
place of effigies two lions sejant rampant guard- 
ing the entrance, one entered the main hall, 20 
feet by 17 feet, on elaborately moulded beams 
and joists overhead. It was here that the mer- 
chants met and transacted business. Other rooms 
were described, and Mr. Corder observed that the 
rear portion had been considerably altered. The 
staircase from the main hall was formed of solid 
baulks of wood sawn through diagonally, and 
resting on bearers. The doorways were all Tudor 
headed, those on the ground-floor having carved 
spandrels. ‘The front door was probably one 
large door with a smaller door cut in the centre. 
The windows were glazed with glass in lead 
lights, and in the upper lights rich blazonings 
and coats of arms were, doubtless, inserted. The 
cellar was a most interesting apartment about 
16ft. by 31ft. 9in., lighted by three small win- 
dows and recessed. In this cellar it was recorded 
that Dr. Tayler was confined when on his way 
to his place of martyrdom on Aldham Common, 
in 1515, and till lately an old post existed to 
which it was said he was chained. After the 
guild was abolished the building passed success- 
ively through stages of Town Hall, Bridewell, 
and Workhouse; it was then turned into cottages, 
finally into a granary and wool store, and there 
was no telling where it would have been by this 
time had not Mr. Cuthbert Quilter rescued it from 
further degradation, and it was regretable that 
more local spirit was not infused into the scheme 
for the preservation of this, one of the finest 
buildings in Suffolk. 

A visit to Brettenham Church, where the party 
were received by Rev. J. C. Betham, brought the 
excursion to a close, the party returning by 
vehicle to Stowmarket station. 


TO 


THE BOROUGH-SURVEYORSHIP OF 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


N the 18th inst. a special meeting of the 
Town Council was held for the purpose of 
appointing a borough surveyor in succession to 
Mr. Alfred T. Davis, who has recently received 
the appointment of county surveyor of Shrop- 
shire. In response to an advertisement, ninety- 
nine applications had been received. ‘The salary 
is £200 per annum. The candidates were 
eventually reduced to three, who were inter- 
viewed by the General Purposes Committee, 
who now recommended that Mr. Adam Hors- 
burgh Campbell, assistant to the borough engineer 
of Edinburgh, should be appointed. ‘The Mayor 
moved the adoption of the report. Alderman 
Bird seconded this. Mr. Lunn moved, as an 
amendment, that the appointment be offered to 
Mr. T. T. Allen, a member of the Council. For 
nearly an hour Mr. Lunn spoke in favour of Mr. 
Allen, referring to his twenty years’ service as 
surveyor under the late Local Board of Health, 
and to the circumstances which prevented his 
continuing the appointment after that body was 
merged into the Corporation in 1880, consequent 
upon the extension of the borough boundaries. 
Mr. Lunn contended that Mr, Allen was not 
fairly treated on that occasion, and that, having 
lost his appointment by the passing of the local 
Act, he was entitled to a superannuation allow- 
ance of £80 per annum, which he had not claimed. 
As an act of justice, he wished to see Mr. Allen 
reinstated in the office, feeling sure that he 
would discharge the duties satisfactorily to the 
town. In reply to the Mayor, the Town Clerk 
stated that before Mr. Allen could be appointed 
he would have to resign his seat as town coun- 
cillor. Mr. Lunn replied that if the appointment 
were offered to Mr. Allen he would afterwards 
resign his seat. . Alderman Bird protested against 
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any act of this kind. Mr. Allen had offered to do 
the work for £180 per annum after the Council 
had advertised the appointment at £200. What 
would those ninety-nine gentlemen who had been 
induced to apply for the post at £200 per annum 
think of the Stratford Corporation if they ap- 
pointed a member of their own body at £20 less, 
and what would every corporation in England 
think of such an Act? It would be described as 
highly dishonourable on their part. Mr. Small- 
wood seconded Mr. Lunn’s amendment, and 
urged the Corporation to give the appointment 
to Mr. Allen, who, although he was fifty-nine 
years of age, was to be preferred to younger and 
inexperienced men. Mr. Pearce said that Mr. 
Allen was a better man than any of the other 
candidates. Alderman Gibbs: ‘‘ You are not 
competent to judge.’’ Mr. Pearce (warmly) : ‘If 
I am to be subjected to interruptions of this kind, 
T’llwashmy hands of the Town Council.”” (‘‘Oh,” 
and laughter.) The debate was continued by 
Aldermen Newton and Eaves, and Messrs. 
Greenway, Thompson, Greene, and others, and 
eventually, on the motion being put, the com- 
mittee’s report recommending the appointment 
of Mr. Campbell was carried by 12 votes to 0. 


TERRACOTTA LUMBER. 


A NEW product is being manufactured in 
Victoria under the title of ‘‘ terracotta 
lumber,”’ and appears to be a compound of clay 
and sawdust. A paper descriptive of its qualities 
and making was read before the Victorian Insti- 
tute of Architects at a recent meeting by Mr. E. 
B. Harper, the manager of a company which is 
bringing it out, from which we learn that the 
principles involved in its manufacture are to so 
plentifully mix such granular combustive particles 
as sawdust with clay, that without other fuel 
sufficient heat is engendered to burn the sur- 
rounding clay, and so intimately that when the 
sawdust vacates the compound by combustion 
under the firing process the clay residue, now 
turned into brick, is so thoroughly honeycombed 
with air cells and spaces first occupied by the 
sawdust, that it may be economically wrought 
into form with carpenter’s edged tools, and nailed 
and screwed to place, with the same facility that 
timber is nailed and screwed. The advantages 
claimed for the material for building purposes 
are lightness, cheapness, imperviousness to the 
attacks of age, fire, frosts, vermin, acids, and 
gases; non-conducting properties of heat, cold 
and sound, the power of molecular attraction 
exerted by the cellular surfaces, anchoring 
mortars and cements so deeply as to defy detach- 
ment, thus combining in one material several 
qualifications for fire-proofing and building. The 
material, when impregnated with asphaltum, 
becomes waterproof, while it is claimed that the 
exposed surface of a building can be made water- 
proof after erection, and that for interior work it 
may be manufactured with a glazed surface. The 
weight of the material is 60lb. to the cubic foot, 
or about half that of the bricks. A recent test 
was afforded to architects of the strength of an 
arch 6ft. span and 10in. deep by loading 4,5451b. 
of pig iron on a single square foot of surface. A 
12in. flat arch has sustained a weight ten or 
twelye times greater than actually required. The 
average weight under which nine samples of the 
lumber were crushed was 840lb. to the square 
inch. The cost is said to compete with that of 
common bricks. 
—____o ~exi> ¢ —_ - -_ 


THE PARTY-WALL QUESTION AT 
COVENTRY. 


4 pe action of the Coventry sanitary authorities 

with regard to the thickness of party 
walls in tenementary property is still being 
watched by those interested in the building 
trade. At the meeting of the Board of Guardians 
(who have control of the rural district) on Wed~- 
nesday, Mr. Goate was expected to bring on a 
motion relating to the Board’s recent decision to 
insist upon all party or ‘division walls being not 
less than 9in. in thickness. Upon rising, Mr. 
Goate said one réason he had for bringing under 
the notice of the Board the action of this by-law 
was that—— 

The Chairman (interrupting): Do I under- 
stand your notice is to rescind the resolution ? 

Mr. Goater: Yes; but I am not proposing to 
do that this morning. He went on to explain 
that his reason for giving the notice was that 
their by-laws. should be the same as the urban 


sanitary authority. At the present time the 
urban authority was considering the whole of 
their by-laws, and he did not think the board 
should attempt to alter theirs until the urban 
authority had decided what they would do; 
therefore, he asked for a postponement of the 
motion he had to make. 

The Chairman: I do not think it should affect 
us what the city council does. If they do things 
that are unwise, it is no reason why we should do 
80. 
Mr. Loudon agreed that it was not desirable to 
discuss in public what another local public body 
were considering in committee. Referring to 
the plans that had been lately refused by them 
because they were not in accordance with the 
by-law demanding 4tin. walls, he thought they 
hardly did right in doing so if they were right 
in every other particular. They had only just 
discovered they had been passing plans not in 
accordance with their by-laws, and as so many 
had been passed, he did not think that particular 
one should suffer which came before them before 
the resolution was passed. 


Mr. Robinson did not think the Board were 
ever any party to the plans being passed. Their 
surveyor certified they were in accordance with 
the by-laws, and it was because of his statement 
they had done so. He thought the plan in ques- 
tion had been amended and passed. 


None of the members were quite certain as to 
this, and it was decided to inquire of the sur- 
veyor. The motion of Mr. Goate was allowed to 
stand over for a fortnight, during which period 
it is expected that the City Council will discuss 
and decide the matter so far as the urban district 
is concerned. 

—————— —-?. 


A SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFT. 


CORRESPONDENT writes:—‘‘Those who 
visited the Exhibitions of Arts and Crafts 
both in London and Liverpool last year may have 
noticed some very remarkable productions in 
wood and metal from the Guild and School of 
Handicraft in connection with Toynbee Hall. 
‘The report of two years’ work has just been 
issued. The leader and honorary director of the 
school is Mr. C. R. Ashbee, one of the Toynbee 
residents and a practising architect. The me- 
thods employed there seem to be excellent, and 
to approach both in spirit and practice the old 
workshop system, where personal interest was 
thrown into the work, and adequate supervision 
from capable leaders led to the production of 
sound and artistic work. The number attending 
the school has been kept small so that this per- 
sonal touch might be thoroughly maintained. 
There are more applications for entrance than 
the school will accommodate, so that a careful 
selection has had to be made. During the daytime 
the school is occupied as a workshop in the usual 
way of business, but those using if are expected 
to assist in the tuition of such pupils as can only 
attend in the evening. Classes in artistic work 
subjects are held in the workshop itself. There 
is therefore no divorce of theory and practice, and 
that indefinable thing called the artistic spirit is 
kept up, cultivated, and really utilised in the 
work sent forth. Some of the Eastern-like copper 
dishes sent out are original in design and re- 
markably fine and spirited, not at all like the more 
commercial or, still worse, amateurish things so 
plentiful in the market. Culture and crafts- 
manship are evident in the work itself, which 
again does not suffer from being either over- 
pretty or amateurish. The school has been 
helped during the spring of this year by practical 
addresses from eminent craftsmen and scholars. 
Mr. William Morris gave an address on Gothic 
architecture, Mr. W. B. Richmond on the dig- 
nity of handicraft, Sir James Linton and others 
have spoken on their special subjects. This edu- 
cational experiment seems to be an excellent way 
of keeping alive what is real and true in art 
workmanship, and inspiring in those who are not 
craftsmen an appreciation of good work when 
combined with fine design. Onasmall scale they 
have done what a technical school cannot hope to 
achieve; they have produced pieces of work some 
of which will compare with the products of any 
country or time in the same departments of effort. 
The school has also proved, what some of us 
never doubted, that there is a great deal of fine 
native talent which only waits opportunity and 
congenial environment to serve the double end of 
doing good work and of giving intense pleasure 
to the workman in the doing of it.’’ 
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Engineering Motes, 


Tur New Barry Docx.—Last week the new 
Barry Dock was opened. The docks and railways, 
which have been built at a cost of £2,000,000 to 
meet the growing needs of freighters of South 
Wales coal, are situated on the north shore of 
the Bristol Channel, about seven miles west of 
Cardiff and 31 miles east of Swansea. The site 
selected for the dock is the eastern portion of the 
channel between the island of Barry and the 
mainland, this channel being about a quarter of 
a mile wide. The entrance to the docks is at the 
eastern end of this channel, and is protected by 
breakwaters, one of which, the eastern, is 2,600ft. 
and the other, the western, 700ft. in length. 
The waterway between the breakwater heads is 
350ft. The outer entrance of the dock is. 80ft. 
wide, and gives access to a basin 500ft. wide by 
600ft. long, having an area of seven acres. The 
basin is surrounded by vertical masonry walls of 
varying sections. Between this basin and the 
dock is the inner entrance or passage, also 80ft. 
wide, this passage being crossed by a rolling 
bridge for road or rail traffic and worked by hy- 
draulic power. The gates at the entrance and 
passage are 48ft high and 48ft. long from heel 
post to mitre post. The dock proper is 3,100ft. 
in length, and the maximum width is 1,100ft., 
divided at the western end by a mole with two 
arms, one 1,500ft. long and about 500ft. wide, 
the other 1,200ft. long and 300ft. wide. ‘The 
water area of the dock is 70 acres, measured to a 
line on the sloping sides below which would be 
26ft. of water at high water of neap tides. At 
the north-east corner of the dock is a timber dock. 
On the north side of the dock there will be 11 
fixed coal tips; there will also be four fixed coal 
tips on the north side of the mole, one at the end 
of the mole, and one at the west end of the dock. 
These 17 tips are capable of tipping 4,000,000 
tons of coal perannum. The whole of the dock 
is lighted by eleetricity, and the work of the dock 
machinery will be mostly carried on by hydraulic 
power. ‘The cost of the dock and surroundings 
has been somewhat above £850,000, including 
breakwaters, docks, and machinery. The total 
with railways is £2,000,000. The construction 
of the dock has already caused about 10,000 
people to settle in the neighbourhood, and within 
the last three years no less than ten chapels have 
been built there. 


— & 
COMPETITIONS. 


BrcKENHAM, Kent.—The instructions in the 
competition for Arthur-road schools were: 
Accommodation for 800 children, to be ar- 
ranged for future enlargement to 1,200 children, 
with caretaker’s residence, &c.; all to be on the 
ground-floor. The instructions relative to the 
competition were approved by the assessor, Mr. 
EK. R. Robson, who has now examined all the 
competition plans, and recommended the Board 
to adopt those prepared by Mr. John Ladds, of 
4, Chapel-street, Bedford-row. The Board have 
since seen him, and given instructions to com- 
plete the same and specification without delay. 


ConeLeton.—The corporation of this borough 
recently invited schemes in competition for the 
heating and ventilation of their Town Hall, one 
of the late E. W. Godwin’s works, and the first 
premium was awarded to William Sugden and 
Son, Leek. These works are now about to be 
carried out under their direction; also the 
insertion of new promenade balconies and 
capacious end gallery (supported by carved and 
moulded teak posts) in place of the present highly - 
elevated gangways; concrete and wood-block 
flooring to the whole of the large assembly room, 
and other alterations and additions are also 
decided upon. 


NewcastLE-on-Tynz.— The Corporation ° of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne have, on the recommenda- 
tion of their assessor, Mr. Murgatroyd, of Man- 
chester, selected the design of Messrs. Quilter 
and Wheelhouse, of 10, Brunswick-square, 
London, for the proposed new police and fire 
brigade stations at Elswick-lane. The second 
premium was awarded, we hear, to Messrs. Clark 
and Moscrop, of Darlington ; and the third to Mr. 
A. B. Gibson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. There 
were a large number of competitors. 


Patacre oF Justice at Lisson.—We have 
received the following news from Lisbon :— 


The four designs finally to be judged bear the 
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mottoes : ‘‘ Deus protege os fracas,’’ Portugues’ 
‘¢ Aljubarrota,’’? English; ‘‘ Pro Patria,” sy. 
posed to be Belgium; ‘‘Justica,’? Portugues 
Owing to the judges not coming to a decisio 
others have been appointed, hence the delay — 
awarding the premiums. The Bristol Daj 
Press of Tuesday says:—The Portuguese pape 
announce that the four designs bearing the fo. 
lowing mottoes: ‘‘Deus protege os fracas, 
‘¢ Aljubarrota,’’ ‘‘ Pro Patria,’’ and ‘ Justica, 
are still under consideration, the judges hayi 
disagreed as the best design of the first two ma 
tioned. The Government have appointed oth 
judges in their place to decide. We stated son 
time since that one of these designs was by M 
J.C. Moncrieff, F.R.I.B.A., of this city, 4) 
other designs being one Belgian and two Port) 
guese. Over 500 competitors of all natio. 
entered. > 


SuErrreLp.—At its last meeting the Shot 
School Board had under consideration the con 
mittee’s statement that it had considered 4) 
report of Mr. E. R. Robson upon sets of pla 
submitted in competition for the schools propos 
to be erected at Neepsend and Carlisle-stre, 
and recommended that the plans marked ‘Ha 
lamshire’’ should be adopted for Neepsend, ai 
the plans marked ‘‘ Light and Air”’ for Carts), 
street. ‘The envelopes were opened, and it yw 
found that ‘‘Hallamshire’’ was Mr. J. | 
Mitchell- Withers, and ‘‘ Light and Air’”’ Messi 
H. Hodgson and J. E. Benson, of Bank-stre 
In the first school, the award of £15 to ee a 
cessful competitors went to Messrs. Hodgson ai 
Benson for a second set of plans, and of £10 ; 
Messrs. Wightman and Wightman. The pla 
placed second and third in the Carlisle-stre 
competition were both by Mr. C. J. Innocent, — 
the third prize went to Messrs. Wightman a) 
Wightman, who sent in under the signature — 
‘The Don.’’? Mr. Robson in his report said: 
‘‘T am bound to say I have never had compet 
tions for board schools which have occupied — 
much time in the actual investigation. Thish 
arisen from the singular merit of the majori 
of the plans. In most cases the report turns: 
the question, ‘ Which plan is least objectionable 
In the present cases it has been exactly the co 
trary. I think the architects of Sheffield are 
be congratulated on the distinct advances ma 
in their knowledge of the subject. But fort 
fact that some competitors have had to bee 
cluded on technical grounds, I think it wou 
have been even more difficult to arrive at a co 
clusion as to which plans were best. J am pa 
ticularly sorry in the competition for Neepse 
that ‘The Don’ (Messrs. Wightman) had to 
so excluded, and am equally sorry in thati 
Carlisle-street that ‘ Hallamshire ’ (Mr. Mitche 
Withers) has met the same fate, for both th 
sets of plans and designs are evidently the resi 
of skill, pains, and knowledge.”’ 


SwansEa.—The town council received 21d 
signs for the new market in Oxford-street, ar 
after taking counsel of the borough surveyi 
have reserved the five bearing the mott 
‘‘Prosperity,’’ ‘‘Prudentia et Candore,”’ ‘ Flor 
Swansea,’’ ‘‘Plenty,’? and ‘‘The Earth ist 
Lord’s and the Fulness Thereof’’ for furtt! 
consideration. The first three of these are,’ 
hear, by local architects. At the last meeti 
of the council it was decided, after much d 
cussion, that the designs be referred to a special 
in market buildings, to be nominated by t 
President of the Royal Institute of Briti 
Architects. It was suggested by a commit! 
that the fee to be offered to the assessor | 
25 guineas. The estimated outlay is £17,000. | 


OEE 


Two stained-glass windows have been recen' 
introduced into the parish church of Detling, Ke 
The windows have been provided by Mess 
Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, of Garrick-stre 
Covent-garden ; one, in the chancel, represents. 
its three lights the ‘‘ Annunciation,”’ the ‘ Pil 
sentation in the Temple,’”’ and ‘‘The Child Je! 
in His home at Nazareth,’’ and is a memorial offi 
ing from the vicar and his children. The other, 
the west window of the tower, contains in its th 
lights figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity. Me: 
J. Wood and Sons, of Broughton Monchels 
carried out the stonework. : 


A mission room, in connection with the church 
St. Mary, Great Sankey, near Warrington, has }’ 
been erected at Penketh, an adjoining village. 
has been built by Messrs. Collin and Son, Warrit 
ton, from designs by Mr. W. Owen, architect, a’ 
of Warrington, and the total cost has been abi 
£2,000. un 
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Building Trtelltgeree. 


Arsroatu, N.B.—The water-tower just built 
is situated on the highest peak ofa range of sand- 
hills which overlook the town, and takes the place 


' of an old tank situated at the pumping-station. 
| The foundations had to be carefully designed and 
| carried out, owing to the loose nature of the soil. 


The first thing done was the surrounding of the 
hill witha retaining ring of concrete 13ft. wideand 
about 2ft. thick, and on the top of this was raised 
the stone retaining wall. The foundations for 


' the main building were now cut out and filled in 


with concrete 2ft. 6in. thick and 16ft. broad; on 


/ this concrete the walls were carried up with large 


| menade. 


flat stones 9in. thick and 3ft. square till a thick- 
ness of 6ft. was reached at the level of the pro- 
The hill was left as nearly intact as 
possible, and to show that the work has been well 
done, there has not been the slightest depres- 


. sion, nor has a crack or flaw been seen in the 


whole building, although the weight is over 8,000 
tons when the tanks are full of water. The 


| building is of rock-faced courses 12in. deep, and 
_ the dressings are scabbled ; the two staircases in 


_ the towers lead to the tanks and the roofs. 


The 


' colour of the stone is red. The tanks are made 


of in., #in., and }in. cast iron, with flanges and 
packing space; iron gussets the whole depth of 
the tanks support the insides, with iron tie-rods 
to keep the sides rigid. The old tank at the 
pumping-station was taken down and fixed up in 
the centre block, while two new tanks occupy 
the end blocks. ‘The roofs over the tanks are of 
wrought iren, covered with flooring and zinc, 
white-painted, and ventilated with screw venti- 
lators. The mason work was carried out by Mr. 
Archibald Anderson at a cost of £3,500; the 
joiner work by Mr. Christie at £180, and the 
iron work by Messrs. Geo. Anderson and Co., 
Arbroath Foundry, at a cost of over £2,000, and 
the plumber work by Mr. McAndrew, Carnoustie, 
at over £200. The workshave been very efficiently 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
John Allan, clerks of works, and the designs for 
the work were prepared by Mr. Wm. Gillespie 
Lamond, architect and civil engineer, Stirling 
Cottage, Friockheim, Arbroath. 


Birmincuam. — The important district of 
Bloomsbury in this city has long felt the need of 
increased house accommodation. Itis a densely- 
populated neighbourhood, and in its vicinity are 
several large carriage, metal, rope, and other 
works, employing a great number of hands. To 
meet to some extent the above-mentioned want, 
about 100 houses are now being erected, and also 
several well-arranged corner shops. These 
houses will front three important roads. Each 
house will consist of parlour, sitting-room, three 
bedrooms, cellar, scullery, and necessary out- 
buildings, and be fitted up with the w.c. arrange- 
ment. The front elevation will be of a some- 
what attractive character and Gothic in style, 
ornamental stone, wood, glass, and brickwork, 
Minton’s tiles, ornamental ironwork, &c., being 
introduced. The architect is Mr. J. Statham 
Davis, of Birmingham. 

Harrocate.—Prince Albert Victor last week 
opened the new buildings cf the Bath Hospital, 
Harrogate. The institution has been in existence 
more than half a century. The new department 
has been added through the generosity of Miss 
Rawson, of Nydd Hall, whose name the home 
will bear. The new buildings have been con- 
structed from designs by Messrs. Worthington 
and Elgood, Manchester, at a cost of about 
£30,000. The 44 acres given as a site are on the 
shoulder of some rising ground on the south-west 
side of the town. The uneven character of the 
groundseemedat first to present serious difficulties ; 
but the architects have succeeded in making it a 
conspicuous merit. Built on various levels, the 
structure has a picturesque effect it would have 
been difficult to get otherwise. Neither outside 
nor inside is there much suggestion of a 
hospital. The two departments are kept distinct. 
The hospital is one side and the convalescent 
home on the other. There is a difference of 6ft. 
in the level of the two blocks, and they are 
further separated by the administrative depart- 
ment, which is lodged between. The hospital 
has accommodation for 40 males and 35 females, 
and the convalescent home for 30 males and a 
rather less number of females. 


Honstxet, Lerps.—On Saturday afternoon the 
Countess of Harewood laid the foundation-stone 
of a new Sunday-school and parochial institute, 
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which is being built according to the designs of 
Messrs. Perkin and Bulmer, architects, in con- 
nection with St. Cuthbert’s Church, Hunslet. 
The building is being erected at the corner of 
Kirkland-street and Beeston-road, and in a line 
with the Kirkland-street elevation of the church, 
with which it harmonises in architectural style, 
and also in materials, being of red brick with 
stone dressings, and covered with green West- 
moreland slates; the windows glazed with clear 
sheet in leads. The accommodation provided is 
a parochial room, 74ft. by 30ft., lighted with 
clerestory windows over the class-rooms, and 
large windows at each end. It has an open wood 
roof, with arrangements for the support of 
gymnastic appliances, and a platform at the east 
end accessible from the reading-room behind, and 
retiring-rooms at each side. On the south side 
are five classrooms, one 24ft. 6in. by 14ft., three 
14ft. by 12ft., and one 10ft. by 12ft. At the east 
end is a parish-room, 16ft. by 14ft., and a read- 
ing-room, 20ft. by 13ft., at each side of a special 
entrance, having lavatory accommodation at- 
tached. There is also a sewing-room, with 
entrance to the parochial-room, and another to 
the street for entry of goods. It is connected 
with a kitchen in the basement, and cellarage 
for hot-water apparatus. 


Incorporatep Cuurcu Buripine Socrery.—At 
the annual meeting of this society grants of money 
were made in aid of the following objects—viz. :— 
Building St. Michael’s Church, Langley-green, 
near Birmingham, £150 ; rebuilding the churches 
at Beelsby, St. Andrew’s, near Great Grimsby, 
£30; Epping, St. John the Baptist, Essex, £100 ; 
and Toft, SS. Peter and Paul, near Market 
Rasen, £20; and towards enlarging or otherwise 
improving the accommodation in the churches at 
Aldingbourne, St. Mary’s, near Chichester, £15 ; 
Cudham, SS. Peter and Paul, near Orpington, 
Kent, £30; Horfield, Holy Trinity, near Bristol, 
£80; Hyson-green, St. Paul’s, near Notting- 
ham, £60; and Pontnewydd, Holy Trinity, near 
Newport, Monmouth, £40. Grants were also 
made from the Mission Buildings Fund towards 
building mission churches at Bridgehampton, 
Yeovilton, near Ilchester, £10; and St. Alban’s, 
Romford, Essex, £50. The following grants were 
also paid for works completed :—Burton Dassett, 
All Saints’, £40; Swansea, St. Gabriel, £300; 
Criccieth, £80; High Wycombe, All Saints’, 
£25; Henshaw, All Hallows, near Bardon Mill- 
on-Tyne, £80; Penboyr, near Llandyssul, £20 ; 
Tooting Graveney, St. Nicholas, £70; Burman- 
tofts, St. Agnes, near Leeds, £50; Wychling, 
Kent, £20; Sheldwich, Kent, £35; Nelson St. 
John, near Treharris, £100; Stoney Stanton, 
near Hinckley, £20 ; Chilton Polden, St. Edward, 
near Bridgwater, £40; Sutcombe, Devon, £50; 
St. Dunstan’s-by-the-Forge, Derby, £40; Ore, 
Christ Church, Hastings, £30; and Seaton, The 
Good Shepherd, Devon, £20. 


Penxetu.—St. Mary’s Church School, Pen- 
keth, was opened on Wednesday week. The 
new buildings, which have been erected at a cost 
of nearly £2,000, from designs by Mr. William 
Owen, F.R.I.B.A., of Warrington, consist of a 
schoolroom, capable of seating from 250 to 300 
people when used for service, with a chancel and 
children’s vestry, used also as choir vestry and 
vestry for clergy. The schoolroom is divided 
into nave and side aisles. The chancel, which is 
sufficiently extensive to accommodate choir stalls 
and afford ample Communion space, is divided 
from the nave by a traceried screen and a pair of 
wrought-iron folding gates in the centre. On 
the inside of this screen will be a curtain, which 
will be drawn to shut off the nave or schoolroom 
when used for any purpose other than that of 
religious worship. The building is heated by 
high-pressure pipes fixed by Messrs. Musgrave 
and Co., of Belfast. Externally the building is 
of grey bricks, with red Ruabon terracotta dress- 
ings, and the windows, which are traceried 
throughout, and, in the case of the east and west 
windows, of considerable size, are also of red 
terracotta work. The work of building has been 
carried out by Messrs. Collin and Son, Warring- 
ton. The reredos is of oak, by Messrs. Jones 
and Willis, Liverpool; the choir stalls and 
chancel screen are of pitch-pine, worked from 
the architect’s drawings by the builders. All the 
brass and ironwork is by Messrs. Jones and 
Willis. 

Portar.—The Duchess of Albany recently 
laid the foundation stone of the new Church of 
St. Frideswide, which is about to be erected in 
Follett-street, Poplar, in connection with the 
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Christ Church (Oxford) Mission to the East-end 
poor of London. The church is designed in the 
Early English style, having lancet windows on 
the two sides, and wheel windows at the east and 
west ends, a special feature being made of that 
at the west end, owing to provision for extension 
westward by means of a narthex. The material 
externally isof red brick, with stone sparingly 
introduced. The interior is of yellow brick- 
work, with bands of red brick, and the arches of 
the nave arcade and all window heads are also of 
this latter material. The church is in one span, the 
interior width being about 39ft., and the length, in- 
cluding the apsidal chancel, which is under the 
same roof with the nave, 91ft. There is a north 
aisle, which is rather irregular in form, as it 
follows the boundary line of the site. It is uti- 
lised as a side chapel for daily services, and the 
organ is placed in a loft over a part of same. 
The vestries are at the east end behind the 
chancel. The cost of the church will be about 
£5,000, and it will be proceeded with in two 
sections. The entire church, with the future 
narthex, will accommodate about 700 persons, of 
which number the nave and north aisle will 
seat 525. The design has been prepared by Mr. 
Robert Willy, F.R.I.B.A:, of 66, Ludgate-hill, 
E.C., and Ealing. 

RresteTon, Preston.—The Church of St. 
Mary Magdalene at Ribbleton was consecrated on 
Monday by the Bishop of Manchester. It is 
being erected at the corner of the High-road and 
Farington Hall-road, and will be cruciform in 
plan when completed. At present the nave, 
transepts, and lower part of the western tower 
only have been built, leaving the chancel and 
vestry for future extension. The walls are built 
externally of Yorkshire stone parpoints, with 
red Rainhill stone for all window and door dress- 
ings, copings, weatherings, &c., this latter stone 
being also used for all the internal windows, 
piers, arches, &c., and for facing the walls up to 
the level of the window-sills, the remaining plain 
wall space being plastered. The roofs are 
covered with Westmoreland green slates, and 
finished internally with curved boarded ceiling, 
divided into panels by moulded ribs. The aisles 
are paved with Yorkshire grey flagging, and the 
windows filled with glazing. The internal 
arches are of stone deeply moulded, the chancel 
arch springing from moulded shafts, with carved 
capitals. ‘The nave is lighted by four two-light 
windows on each side, the tracery in the heads 
being varied throughout. The transepts have a 
large circular wheel window of varied design in 
each gable, and the tower, which opens into the 
church with a lofty and deeply-moulded arch, is 
lighted by a large four-light traceried window at 
the west end. The main entrance to the church 
is by a large doorway on the south side of the 
tower, the tower being arranged to serve as a 
porch and baptistery. The church, when com- 
pleted, will accommodate about 250 people. The 
style of the church is Decorated Gothic. Mr. 
R. Knill Freeman, of Bolton and Manchester, is 
the architect, and Messrs. G. Wood and Sons, of 
Bootle, Liverpool, were the contractors. 


Tur Lonpon County Councit AND Bars AND 
Garzs.—At Tuesday’s meeting of the London 
County Council the Parliamentary Committee 
reported, on a reference as to obtaining powers 
to remove all bars, gates, and other obstructions 
now existing in the London streets and thorough- 
fares. A Bill for this purpose would, however, 
be met with very extensive opposition, and_be 
attended with very heavy costs; whereas if a Bill 
were framed to deal with a few gates or bars 
only, the question of compensation and similar 
questions would probably be decided at a more 
moderate expense. The committee had accord- 
ingly selected four test cases on two different 
properties—namely, the obstructions in Torring- 
ton-place, Gordon-street, Upper Woburn-place, 
and Regent-place, leading out of Regent-square, 
and recommended that it be referred to them to 
take steps for the removal of the bars above- 
mentioned by a Bill to be introduced next 
session. The recommendation was agreed to. 


Sr. Arpan’s Appry.—Last week the bell 
‘«‘Edmund,’’ which has recently been placed in 
the north-east tower by the munificence of Lord 
Grimthorpe, was dedicated, the service being 
performed by the Ven. Archdeacon Lawrance, in 
the presence of the cathedral ringers and others. 
After the service, and the tolling of the bell by 
conductor, the ringers (in honour of the occasion) 
ascended to the belfry and attempted a date 
touch of 1,889 changes, but were unsuccessful in 
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bringing it round. 


exceedingly good. 
ST. EDMUND BELL, 


It was an ancient mariner, 
And he stopped one of three : 
“* Do yer know why that there little bell 
Was christened after me? 
“* He dearly loves his own sweet voice, 
And he talketh noisily ; 
And that is why that little bell 
Was christened after me. 


‘* He careth not what people say, 
For a brazen front hath he; 
And that is why that little bell 
Was christened after me. 


‘The Abbey he will never leave, 
But will stick tenaciously ; 
And that is why that little bell 
Was christened after me. 


** Then think, Albanians, when you hear 
The bell, named after me, 
Of all I’ve done, and all I do, 
Which you shall hear and see.’’ 
(Herts Advertiser and St. Alban’s Times.) 
YAVERLAND.—Yaverland Church, in the Isle 
of Wight, has been reopened after restoration. 
Mr. Christian prepared the plans, and these have 
been carefully carried out by Messrs. James Ball 
and Son, the well-known builders of Cowes. 
The walls have been re-erected, the roof remade 
open with oak, two vestries added, the accom- 


modation of the church increased by the addition 


of a north aisle, and the chancel lengthened 7ft. 
or 8ft. The nave is the same size. ‘The old deal 
seats have been removed, and comfortable oak 
seats of modern construction substituted. The 
pulpit is of carved oak, standing on a stone base. 
It has a carved dental top with perforated bottom 
panels. The Communion table is also carved, 
the centre panel with the lamb and flag, the 
emblem of St. John the Baptist (to whom the 
church has been dedicated), and the side panels 
with flowers. The carving, both of the pulpit 
and table, was done by Messrs. Ball, The chancel 
has been paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles, also 
containing the same emblem as the Communion 
table. The reading desk is of oak, and the 
lectern is a polished brass eagle. A new organ, 
costing nearly £400, has been added. The re- 
building of the church (exclusive of the organ 
and church furniture) has cost about £1,900. 


_ Yorx.—The new chapel which has been built 
in connection with the York Union Workhouse 
was opened on Friday last. It has been erected 
from designs by Messrs. W. G. Penty, F.R.I.B.A., 
and George Benson, A.R.I.B.A., architects, of 
York, at a total cost, including furnishings, of 
£850. It will accommodate 500 worshippers, and 
is 63ft. long by 27ft. wide, with separate entrances 
for the male and female inmates. The structure 
is faced with ordinary York clamp bricks, with 
stone dressings sparingly used. The chapel is 
ventilated by means of Tobin’s inlet tubes, and a 
large Shorland’s extract roof ventilator. The 
heating is by hot-water apparatus. 


— oe == 
CHIPS. 


At a meeting on Tuesday of the Gloucester city 
council a long discussion arose in regard to the 
appointment of Mr. G. H. Hunt, of London, as 
architect, to carry out his premiated plans for pro- 
posed municipal buildings, when the whole question 
of erecting the buildings was revived. Ultimately 
the motion was adopted by 17 to 9 votes. 


A monument by Mr. E. Aukland, of Rolleston- 
street, Warrington, in memory of the late Mr. 
Warrington Wood, is about to be placed in the 
cemetery of that town. The monument is of 
Bolton-wood stone, and stands on three bases. On 
one of the panels is the following inscription :—‘‘ To 
‘ the beloved memory of John Warrington Wood, 
sculptor, Professor Academio de San Luca, Rome.” 
Above the inscribed panel is a canopy supported 
on four polished granite columns with carved 
capitals, the whole being surmounted by a carved 
wheel cross. 


Sir Gilbert Greenall, M.P., laid, on Saturday, the 
foundation stone of a church which isto be built for 
St. Peter’s, Warrington. It will be erected by Mr. 
Hodkinson, builder, of Manchester, from designs 
by Mr. Medland Taylor, also of Manchester, on a 
site in Birchall-street, off Lythgoes-lane. The 
original proposition was to build a church to seat 
700 persons, at a cost of £3,000; but it is now 
intended to expend at least £5,000. 


An organ built by Messrs. Conacher and Son, of 
Huddersfield, at a cost of £230, was opened on 
Thursday, the 18th inst., at the Primitive Methodist 
‘Chapel, Pontefract. 


It is intended that the bell 
‘‘Kdmund’’ shall be chimed for the daily 
services, excepting Sundays and festivals; its 
weight is about 10cwt., and the tone is said to be 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


Itis particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Bui~pine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PassmorgE Epwarbs. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India (vid Brindisi), 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
“a entaioag can be ascertained on upplication to the Pub- 
isher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant’ 
or ‘Situations Wanted’? is One Sariiine for Twenty- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only. a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumesof Vols. XLL, XLVI., XLIX., 
L., LI., LUI., LIV., and LV., may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recrivep.—J. C. E.—B. of C.—W. L. B.—G. E. 
Co.—T.—L. M. and Co.—F. and Co.—J. R.—C 
and Son.—B. and T.— J, L. §.—K. and F.—S. Bros. 
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THE INSTITUTE AND THE REGISTRA- 
TION BILL. 


To the Editor of the Buitpina News. 


Srr,—I have been consulted by a Member of 
the House of Commons about a document which 
was sent to him'and other Members, purporting to 
be a ‘‘ statement on behalf of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, against the second reading 
of the Architects’ Registration Bill.” Living at 
a distance, I have few opportunities of attending 
meetings of the Institute, and was not aware that 
one had been held to consider the subject, nor do 
I see any notice of such in the Journal of Pro- 
ceedings, and I find that other members of the 
Institute resident in the large city to which I 
belong have not received any copy of the docu- 
ment, and are one and all ignorant of the fact of 
any such meeting having been held. Had we 
known, we should certainly have attended in 
large numbers, and protested against such a 
statement being issued on our behalf, for we are 
very decidedly in favour of the proposed legisla- 
tion, though many, like myself, would have been 
better pleased had the initiative been taken by 
the Institute. Mr. H. R. Gough stated in your 
issue of the 12th inst. that the objections taken 
by the Institute to the late Col. Duncan’s Bill 
had been met in the present one, ‘‘ even to the 
exclusion of civil engineers and surveyors from 
its scope.’? From the new document to which I 
refer, and a copy of which I forward to you, we 
are brought face to face with the extraordinary 
fact, that whereas last year the Institute objected 
to the inclusion of civil engineers and surveyors, 
this year they object to their exclusion ! I should 
be glad, Sir, if you would inform me when the 
meeting authorising the statement on behalf of 
the members was held, and I think we should be 
put in possession of the arguments used, and 
which seem to entirely reverse the objection 


and 
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taken last year, even though the Institute ma 
not think it worth while to publish them. Tt 
subject is one occupying a vast amount of atten) 
tion in France, where three national congresy 
of architects have carried resolutions in favour « 
such legislation, and is also being warmly take 
up in Canada, Australia, and America. Sure] 
it is time that the Institute published the repo 
of its special registration committee to which Mi 
Gough alludes. This would enable us all t_ 
form a better judgment upon the great questior 
The feeling amongst architects here, whethe 
they be members of the R.1. B.A. or not, is strong] 
in favour of the measure, and I believe that wer 
every member of the Institute invited to state i 
writing whether he is in favour of examinatio) 
being made compulsory—not merely upon thos 
desiring to become associates of that body, bu 
upon all hereafter seeking to enter the pro 
fession—the result would prove that the oppositio; 
to this much-needed reform comes almost entirel: 
from the Council of the Institute, backed up b 
some others who are perhaps seeking office, an 
afraid of offending the ruling powers of Conduit 
street.—lLam, &c., re 
July 23. A Fe.iow or THE INstiTuTE. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION 
BILL. 


Srr,—In your last issue there is a notice t 
the effect that the Dundee Institute of Archi 
tecture have adopted the very proper course 0 
petitioning the R.I.B.A. to support the Archi: 
tects’ Registration Bill. The Council of th 
R.I.B.A., however, have adopted the very im: 
proper one of circularising every member of th 
House of Commons, sending him a series 0 
‘‘Reasons against the passing of the Bill,’ 
without in any way consulting the Fellows and Asso 
ciates thereon. It has been done quietly, under 
handedly, without the knowledge of any outsid 
the Council. 

How do they know that the issue of such : 
circular would have been sanctioned by genera 
meeting? Is the Bill the same as that of las 
year, and is the voting at the Institute in th 
same hands as it was then? I think not. Are th 
Council afraid to put the matter before a genera. 
meeting for fear of defeat in their efforts to thwart 
a movement for the well-being of the profession ! 
It looks much like it. Poor Dundee Institute 
I pity the members for the snubbing that is ir 
store for them; but I admire them for taking the 
proper course in the matter.—I am, &c., ; 

Assocrate R.I.B.AL 


MARTYRED ST. ALBAN’S. 


Smr,—Your correspondent, ‘‘A Northern 
Vicar,’’ is like his hero Glib o’ the Gab, and like 
him, too, in having more zeal than knowledge ; but 
his ready rhetoric will never convince architects 
or antiquarians that the new works at St. Alban’s 
are not bad—unmitigatedly bad and utterly 
deplorable. Adi 

‘* Vicar ’’ accuses architects of being actuated 
by envy, jealousy, and ill-will. The frog which 
tries to swell itself to unattainable dimensions is 
actuated no doubt by such feelings; but the Bos 
species can only regard the ambitious aspirant 
with contempt, let him puff and blow as he will. 

As architects are stigmatised with having base 
and ignoble feelings, might we not, by right of 
lew talionis, say in reply that the ‘‘ Vicar’ only. 
lauds the noble lord from self-seeking motives? 
It is such sycophantic adulation from ignorant, 
and it may be waiting, people which confirms the 
would-be-thought architect in his pretensions and 


follies. What crass ignorance ‘‘ Vicar’’ betrays! 


He is wrong about woodwork; but explanation 
would be useless. Is it not wonderful that a man. 
with any common sense should defend the de- 
struction of the old Norman turret’ because its 
circular shape was the ‘‘ weakest of all forms’’?) 
Is it because of such weakness that builders 
chose it for chimneys carried up 300ft. high or 
more? Are not the Celtic round towers the 
oldest buildings we have? The old turret with- 
stood the tempests for 700 years. Is that a proof 
of its weakness of form? You talk utter bosh, | 
my good ‘‘ Vicar.’’ Itis to be hoped your Sunday 
sermons are better than your weekday utterances, | 
for they are weak indeed. ‘‘ Vicar’’ informs us. 


with respect to the woeful ‘sisters,’’—most_ 


‘daring conception’? !—that ‘‘a very great 


professional architect’’ has done the same thing, - 
and that such is to be found in several old works. 


I flatly deny it, as being incredible, and would 
say to him, Give your architect’s nam e, and cité 


all 
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} 
lyour arcient examples. There is no need of 
‘reticence. Prove your words, or for evermore 


‘hold your peace.—I am, &c., 


ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


| §m,—Suppose ‘‘Goth’’ comes to an anchor 
for a moment on the question of the inaccuragies 
_and misrepresentations. Will he have the goc d- 
‘ness to turn to the paragraph in our letter of 
| July 12, referring to the ‘‘ ancient painted cei!- 
‘ing’’? Until this misrepresentation is acknow- 
jledged and withdrawn your correspondents are 

proving, by their very evasion of it, our state- 
/ment that it is a waste of time to point out 
| the inaccuracies in the Sheet of Contrasts. We 
/can await ‘‘Goth’s’’ leisure for his promised 
| visit to St. Alban’s, and are prepared at any 
, time to answer him when the visit has been paid; 
; but in the mean time, on his own confession, he 
| is writing of what he knows nothing about. 

We have no ‘‘ grievances to put down in black 

, and white,’’ and there is nothing in our letter to 
, warrant the inference that we ‘‘ consider ‘the 
| readers of the ‘B.N.’ biased and prejudiced.’’ 
_ In one thing “‘ Goth”’ is right—our position is 

exactly that of ‘‘ Ars,’’ and we are proud to be 
,in such good company. This gentleman knows 
‘and writes the truth about St. Alban’s Abbey, 

and it is for this reason that ‘‘ although he has so 

often been contradicted, he has succeeded in 
} setting up his main assertions so firmly again 
| that the allegations of the last writer about his 
i letters are as absurd as they are untrue.”’ 
| The letter of ‘‘A Northern Vicar,’’? from 
} which we quote, will no doubt bring upon him 
! the fate of all who venture to speak the truth 
/ about St. Alban’s Abbey; but it should also 
| bring at least ‘‘one word of defence or grati- 
_ tude ’’ from so many, also silence for good and 
} all those who have nothing better to do than 
| sneer at what is ‘‘in many respects the greatest 
_ work done in this age for his church by a single 

individual.’’ 
» To ** F.R.I.B.A.”’ we have but one thing to 
, Say, and that is, that if he has any right to use 
| the above letters, we should think that every 
| other Fellow of the R.I.B.A. is thoroughly 
, ashamed of him:—We are, &c., 

Wm. Lonemre anp Co. 


_  Srr,—‘‘ Save me from my friends ’’ isa prayer 

| Lord Grimthorpe now seems to need, for surely 

_ your correspondent, ‘‘ A Northern Vicar,’’ has 
put the finishing touch to the arguments on this 
subject by as fine a piece of sarcasm as could well 
be written upon it. 

. ... ‘* Whether Lord Grimthorpe be ‘our 

_ only architect’ or not, he is the only living 

architect who has given us original new work, 
and yet at the fame time preserved the feeling 
and the genius of the best of the old.”” .... 

“Stand at the N.E. corner of St. Alban’s 
nave... . you cannot fail to be impressed 
with the perfectly harmonious satisfying ter- 
mination to the vista afforded by the superb west 
window.”? .... 

‘When I contemplated from the meadow on 
the south side the daring conception of the ‘ Five 
Sisters Window,’ it seemed to me to present the 
very embodiment of that union of soaring grace 
with massive strength which is the characteristic 
of the ‘ First Pointed ’ style,’’ &c. 

Of course all this isnot serious : it reminds one 
of Gulliver’s glowing description which he gives 
the King of Brobdingnag in his lofty language 
of the state of the aristocracy, the bishops, the 
judges, &c., in his own country, in order to show 
what these should be, but were not. 

It is quite true that Chartres Cathedral has a 
round window; but ‘‘ there are degrees ’’ in these 
things as well as among poets, and the window 
under discussion is no more like the fine con- 
ceptions found in old work than a public-house 
sign is like a picture by Sir F. Leighton; but 
there are people who will always say of any 
building that happens to have a dome, ‘It is 
just like St. Paul’s.’’ 

Ifthe mullions and tracery of a window sup- 
port the wall above it, of what use is the arched 
head of the window itself, and how does the 
superstructure maintain its position when the 
mullions and tracery have been knocked out, 
examples of which can be seen in the ruined 
abbeys of this or any other country ?—I am, &c., 

Ais an Wow 


Str,—This correspondence may go on for ever 
if conducted by such people as most of my 
opponents, who ignore such things in my letters 
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as do not suit their views, and attribute to me 
what I never said. 

‘‘R.R.I.B.A.’”’ describes me as your ‘Cork 
correspondent,’’ because I happen to know Cork 
Cathedral, and he does not. I said long ago, as 
he does (and I was flatly contradicted), that the 
choir clerestory windows were patched with 
Roman cement. Where the brown clay is, he had 
better consult my last letter to find out: he seems 
to know nothing about it, for all his boasted 
knowledge of the Abbey. Anyone can see that 
Steinmetz’s drawings are only fancy sketches. 
Messrs. Longmire, with their accurate measure- 
ments, can point out his errors. It is worthy 
of ‘“‘An A.S.S.’’ to refer to Neale’s plates as 
an authority, seeing Chapple found an error of 
four feet in his height of walls. 

I think ‘‘A Hertfordshire Layman’’ had 
better hold his tongue. Like my other opponents, 
he is singularly unlucky in his attacks on me. 
Last August (and probably long before) the large 
white marble cross was in sitw at Winchester, 
done, I presume, by Mr. Sedding, as Mr. 8.’s 
claim on the Dean and Chapter was dated some 
months later—in January, I think. I wish Dean 
Kitchin would publish this ‘‘little bill.’’? At the 
same rate, Lord G.’s would have paid an archi- 
tect above £10,000! Ido deny that Hems and 
his friends had seen the Cork and Salisbury 
statues at the time of their writing, on the very 
sufficient ground that they were quite unable to 
assert that they knew them, except by photos.— 
indeed, I do not think they said so much as to 
Cork ; and when Hems’s advocate, ‘‘ Who Wants 
to Know,’’ was closely pressed by me, he started 
a disquisition on the Cork nave ! 

By all means, as ‘‘ A Hertfordshire Layman ’”’ 
says, let the Abbey be visited by unprejudiced 
persons—such as ‘‘ A Northern Vicar,’’ who, in 
most temperate language, expresses the views of 
ninety-nine hundredths of people who take the 
trouble to think about the matter. I can only 
make a vague conjecture as to his identity ; but 
must thank him for his valuable letter. He 
clearly knows St. Alban’s well, and very properly 
thinks, as I do, that we who employ architects 
have every right to criticise their work. What 
does your ‘‘A.8.8.’’ say to his account of the 
bishop’s views? ‘‘A Hertfordshire Layman ’”’ is 
very anxious to preserve St. Alban’s Abbey. 
Will he give (or Mr. Gough either) more to the 
‘defence fund’’ than he will to a new organ? 
I trow not. 

I am very glad to have amused your genial 
*¢Goth.’’ It is amusing to me to find that he is 
ready to round on the greatest Goth (with Burges) 
since Medizeval times—Mr. J. L. Pearson ; first, 
for his Westminster N. window, which he could 
not see, and now for proposed works at Rochester, 
which he calls ‘‘ Grimthorpean’’ ; and he starts 
the theory, apparently, that I am Dean Hole! 
Why does he not attack the ugly buildings on 
W. side of Westminster Hall? Is it because 
Lord G. (like everyone else) does not like them ? 

And now, Sir, as for some weeks I shall be out 
of reach of my ‘‘ B.N.,’’ I wonder if my adver- 
saries will have the chivalry not to stab me in 
the back during my absence ?—I am, &c., 

July 21. ARs. 

P.S.—In my last, ‘‘in church”’ is printed in 
error for ‘‘in elunch,’’ referring to clerestory 
windows. The Dean and Chapter of Winchester 
did complete the screen from Mr. Sedding’s 
drawings; he, therefore, is responsible for the 
handsome white marble cross. Mr. S. modestly 
asked £80 for his drawing, and £60 for travelling 
expenses (66 miles), besides other items in pro- 
portion. 


WHO’S WHO? 


Srr,—Is it not time that we had published a 
glossary, explanatory directory, or whatever it 
may be called, in order that we may be enabled 
to know who’s who and what’s what? I am 
getting confused, I confess, as to the alarming 
extension of initial letters after the names of some 
persons who are professional or otherwise. 
Yesterday I had a neat card with the name of a 
gentleman who called himself ‘“‘F. C. P.”? I 
tried to guess, but could not, until I remembered 
about a leaky gas-pipe, and found it to be an 
attentive call from my plumber. ‘The alpha- 
betical array following the names of engineers, 
architects, and surveyors I can manage to 
interpret. I have also mastered the “‘F. C. A.’’ 
of my accountant; but the other day I found an 
auctioneer’s poster with the name of Mr. Ham- 
mer (let us say), followed by several large capital 
letters, which I don’t understand. Let us, Sir, 
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by all means have a glossary, or index, or 
explanation of some sort, before the matter gets 
too many for us and we are lost. Ifmy “OC. P.” 
mends my gas-pipe, why may not my ‘‘ A. P. B.”’ 
(Authorised Pork Butcher) supply my sausages, 
and my ‘C. ©. §8.’’ (Certificated Chimney 
Sweeper) clean my flues? Fancy my mistaking 
my auctioneer for an ‘‘A.8.S.,’’ when he is 
really a member of the Associated Society of 
Salesmen! Kindly permit this important matter 
to be ventilated through your columns.—I am, 
&e., PERPLEXED. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT OF 


GRANITE. 


Sm,—Granite, as a material in architectural 
construction, appears to be gaining so much in 
favour, and obviously requires such different 
treatment from ordinary freestone, that it is sur- 
prising we have not been favoured with some- 
thing better than anything we have yet seen in 
granite architecture. The new police-court on 
the Embankment and Lloyd’s new bank in 
Lombard-street might have been designed to be 
executed in the softest stone for any evidence 
they manifest of special consideration of the 
granite with which they are largely constructed. 
This is not as it used to be. In olden times the 
material determined the character of the design, 
and it was the strict attention to this principle 
that helped in the production of the chefs-d’ ewvre 
with which we are acquainted. The worker in 
bronze did not imitate the worker in wood. 
Egyptian architecture was strikingly different 
from Greek or Roman, and it is, perhaps, quite 
safe to say that their material caused the differ- 
ence. 

It is not, of course, to be expected that a suit- 
able style can be invented straight off; but 
granite building in London is not a thing of 
to-day. I venture, therefore, to think it is time 
that something better and more appropriate than 
anything we have yet seen was done in that 
material. 

Architectural style has always been a matter 
of evolution. Every new style was based upon 
something that had gone before. Let us, in this 
matter of granite architecture, try to do likewise, 
and we shall, perhaps, succeed beyond our ex- 
pectations. There was a decorative treatment 
common throughout central and southern Italy 
during the whole of the 13th century that seems, 
to my mind, well suited for this purpose. I refer 
to the Cosmati work at Rome, Anagui, Subiaco, 
Civita Castellano, and other places, executed by 
Lorenzo Cosmas and his descendants, Lucas, 
Jacobus, Adeotatus, and Johannes. ‘The cele- 
brated Arnolfo di Lapo, or Cambio, worked in 
this style. The nature of the work may be 
briefly described as the ornamentation of white 
marble structures with narrow bands of geometri- 
cal mosaic of two or more colours, forming 
circular, square, or lozenge-shaped panels on 
friezes and pilasters. In the centre of the panel 
was a slab of verde or rosso antico. These 
bands also decorated columns—spirally, perpen- 
dicularly, and in chevrons. In all cases a space 
of plain marble, at least the width of the band, 
was left between adjacent bands or mouldings. 
The portico of the basilica of San Lorenzo, in 
Rome, and the facade of the church at Civita- 
Castellano are good examples. ‘There are also a 
few pieces in the Italian Court of the South 
Kensington Museum ; and there is the pavement 
in Westminster Abbey, laid by Italians brought 
over by Abbot Ware. This decoration seems to 
me suitable for granite, because it is all in one 
smooth plane, and because it is of itself so satis- 
fying to the artistic instinct that the cornices and 
strings might be of the simplest character, and 
formed of mere splays and fascias. Thus an 
appropriate character would be given toa granite 
building, and the polishing of the surface (an 
essential process in granite work) would be 
facilitated. There would be no difficulty in 
carrying out Cosmati work in granites, as there 
is now no difficulty in getting all the necessary 
colours from British quarries—white from Kem- 
nay or Gunnislake, through greys, reds, greens, 
and blues to the black of Rowley Regis. As to 
cost, considering that granite can now be worked 
and polished with extraordinary rapidity by 
machinery invented for the purpose, there is no 
reason that work such as I have described should 
be more expensive than elaborate carved stone- 
work. Asan economical and comparative ques- 
tion, moreover, the fact must be taken into 
account that the granite structure would be im- 
perishable, whereas the stone building would be 
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liable to rapid decay in the London atmosphere. 
Another advantage in our fuliginous climate of 
the hard polished surface of granite is its 
perennial cleanliness.—I am, &c., 
H. Travis. 
Buckleigh-road, Streatham, July 23. 


UTILISATION OF SEWAGE. 


Srr,—I notice in your issue of the 19th an 
extract from a letter written to the Morning Post 
by Dr. Drysdale upon the above subject. The 
Berlin Sewage Farm is stated to be a success, but 
such a statement in the face of the following fact 
seems very erroneous:—‘‘ The Tell Tower See, 
into which the effluent of one of the Berlin irriga- 
tion fields flows, has been so contaminated by its 
effects as to give rise to legal proceedings against 
the city of Berlin.” 

Coming home we find that at Stratford-on- 
Avon damages of £1,000 have recently been 
recovered against the local sanitary authority for 
the nuisance caused by their sewage irrigation. 
A few days ago an analysis appeared in the Leeds 
Mercury of water taken from the river Wharfe, 
at Ilkley, which analysis proved that the river 
was disgustingly polluted by the effluent from 
the filtration areas in that town, and yet we find 
a neighbouring local authority proposing to dis- 
pose. of their sewage upon very similar lines— 
viz., by first applying chemical precipitants to 
the sewage, and afterwards passing the clarified 
sewage on to a very limited area of land. 

Birmingham is also mentioned by Dr. Drys- 
dale. The facts in this case are that in 1885 the 
purification of the sewage by precipitation and 
land filtration cost £14,205 0s. 5d There was a 
loss on the farm alone of £2,813 14s. 2d., and yet 
sewage farms are stated to realise big profits. 
How can vegetation of any kind succeed upon 
land which is being continually charged with 
large doses of sewage? Many recent cases of the 
failure of both irrigation and filtration schemes 
could be given; but I will not trespass further 
upon your valuable columns.—I am, &c., 

SANITAS. 
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{10046.]—Warren Girder.—Thanking Mr. Adams 
for his last answer, I should be glad to know how the 
strains in Fig. 109, Plate 6, are obtained. The two bars, on 
the apex of which the load rests, would be equally strained 
according to parallelogram of forces, and the pressure on 
abutments also equal. In Fig. 94 the bottom flange of 
end bay is ‘5 x, obtained by a line parallel to end bar; a 
line is also drawn parallel to bottom flange, thus showing 
a strain : the diagram shows it not strained. In the case 
of the rafter, Fig. 119, do the lines AB, BC, A E in Fig. 
120 indicate any strain, and if so, on what parts? In 
Fig. 118 the sides have been opened. Howis this obtained ? 
—Iy THE Dark. 


_[10047.|—Cottage Hospitals.—Would some of your 
kind readers inform me of a small book on the planning of 
ites hospitals, giving price and all particulars to— 


[10048.]—Eaves Boards, &c.—What is a “lear 
board ?”? and howdoes it differ from an ‘“‘eaves board’? ? 
When a feather-edge eaves board is used, is a tilting fillet 
also required ?—R. 


_ [10049.]—Ancient Lights.—Kindly inform reader 
if a greenhouse side-light can be claimed to be an ancient 
light if it has existed the time that an ordinary light 
would have to exist. The facts are as follows:—I have a 
piece of ground surrounded by walls; the side of a green- 
house rests on one of them, the greenhouse belonging to 
the adjoining owner. There is a glass roof, also a glass 
front and two glass ends, one overlooking my ground, so 
you see they have plenty of light without the end over- 
looking my ground. I wish to build close up to this end, 
thus blocking the same. Would you kindly inform. if I 
can do so ?—H. J. Mason. 


[10050.]—Bradford Junior Society of Archi- 
tects and Surveyors.—This society has just been 
formed, constituted of pupils and assistants of Bradford, 
for sketching in summer and lectures and debates, &c., 
in winter. I should be greatly obliged if any of your 
correspondents would say where similar societies are 
established, and how they are carried on. This is to be 
carried on entirely by the juniors, and not by practising 
architects.—Hrnry B. Loney, Hon. Sec. 


[10051.]—Insects in Wood.—What are the best 
means to adopt to destroy, and afterwards prevent, 
insects in wood? In the cases in question they are 
destroying a dining-table and rustie summer-house, the 
Seated ee which are fairly riadled with holes.—Mosrtry, 

arlisle, 


REPLIES. 


(10025.|—Right of Light.—Those gentlemen who 
answered last week have, I think, misunderstood the 
question, which states that the wall has been built up for 
20 roars: My answer in the previous number was correct. 


[10030.]—Damp-proof Course.—The contractor is 
bound to execute the course with the specified material. 
If the material laid is not efficient, the builder can be 
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called upon to put in another course. Someone is to 
blame in not seeing that the specified course was laid. 
The better plan is now to test the course before the builder 
is called upon to make good.—G. 


[10034.)—-Lead and Lime.—When sheet lead is 
used for a dampcourse, lime should not be allowed to 
touch it, but either Roman or Portland cement used. 
Sometimes slates are used forthe dampcourse, but in 
time their usefulness is marred by bedding them in hme, 
instead of with cement both on bottom and on top.— 
W. P. Bucwan. 

[10034.]—Lead and Lime.—TIf sheet-iron is used as 
a dampcourse, it should be laid ona thin bed of fine clean 


sand, and the brick or stone immediately on the top of 
the lead should also be bedded in sand.—W. B, 


[10036.] — Architects’ Charges. — ‘“‘ Provincial 
Architect’’ has no claim against the society.—H. L. 


[10036.]—Architects’ Charges. —The design re- 
ferred to being unregistered, the owner has no legal locus 
standi. As with many other evils---he mast e’en ‘‘ grin and 
bear it.’”?—M, 


[10037.] — Gradient of Sewer. — ‘ Lancashire ’’ 
will find all the information he seeks in Molesworth’ s 
Engineers’ Pocket-book, under the heading of ‘‘ Flow of 
Water in Sewers.’”? The following is the formula :— 

x = Area of sewer ~— wetted perimeter in feet. 
J = Fall in feet per mile. 
V = Velocity in feet per minute. 


V = 55 Ja x Qf. 
At a fall of 1 in 150 the velocity would be— 
55 ./'50 x 2 X:3b'2 =.55 ./ 85°2 = 55 x 5°92 

= 325°6ft. per minute = 5°42ft. per second. 

And at a fall of Lin 600— 
55 / 50 x2 x 8'8= 55 ./ 8'8 = 55 x 2°96 

= 162°8 per minute = 2°71ft. per second. 
—wW. B. 


[10038.]—Faulty Wall.—The design is signally bad. 
There must needs be thrust from the lean-to roof, and I 
should expect the 14in. wall not only to bulge but to fall. 
—M. 


{10038.]—- Faulty Wall.—I consider that the walls 
should have been 18in. thick up to the second floor, and 
then a few piers above; but without complete plans and 
sections it is difficult to decide accurately.—H. Love- 
GROVE. 


(10038.]|—Faulty Wall.—I have been engaged in 
the practical department of building for the last 28 years, 
and in all my experience I never saw such a rash attempt 
at construction; the wall should not be less than 24in. 
thick if built of solid brickwork, and 30in. thick if of 
stone rubble. Your architect is to blame.—E. C., Archi- 
tect. 


[10038.]—Faulty Wall.—The architect haying pre- 
pared the plans and specification required for the con- 
struction of the storehouse to his entire satisfaction and 
supervision, and the contractor having carried out the 
works to the true intent and meaning of such signed 
drawings and specifications, I should then conclude that 
thecontractor is entitled to receive payment of the 
balance, and should also say that he is free of all blame, 
as it is the architect’s duty to see that his plans are 
worked out to retain the work the premises haye to con- 
tend with.—W. Proprr, Gorey. 


(10038.]—Faulty Wall.—ff the section is a correct 
representation of the principle of construction shown by 
the architect’s drawing, and the building consrructed 
according to same, the contractor cannot be held respon- 
sible for the bulging of front wall. It would be difficult 
to produce a drawing showing more gross ignorance and 
entire want of the most elementary principles of building 
construction. The section indicates very clearly the want 
of proper provision for the expansion of the concrete 
floors, sufficient of itself to bulge any wall double the 
thickness of that in question. According to the section, 
the foot of principal rafter is not tied, but simply resting 
in the wall-head, and must be thrusting the wall out- 
wards. Ina word, the front wall must be in a very dan- 
gerous condition, and may fall outwards at any moment. 
My opinion is that the architect is to blame for the faulty 
construction and bulging of the wall, and ties should be 
inserted without delay.—W. B. 


(10039.]—Right of Way under the Altar.—I 
do not know Hythe; but the passages under the altar at 
Norwich, St. Gregory, and Walpole St. Peter are mani- 
festly there because the chancels reach to E. limit of 
churchyard, and right of way could not be stopped. A 
curious footpath exists in the neighbouring churchyard of 
Tydd St. Giles, Cambs. A former rector pulled down the 
chancel to save cost of repairs; but the footpath from 
8.W. to N.E. still keeps along S. side of former chancel, 
and only turns round where its E. end once stood.—Ars. 


[10039.;—Right of Way under the Altar.—In 
the case of Hythe Church I have always considered that 
the fall in the ground induced the designer to form the 
crypt, which may have been used as an ambulatory in the 
Middle ages, the procession passing round the church 
outside.—H. L. 


[10039.]—Right of Way under the Altar.—The 
groined crypt under altar at Hythe parish church is 
simply an ossuarium, and built as such. The idea of its 
being a passage-way originates probably in its having a 
doorway at each end; but that was merely to give ready 
access for the grave-diggerto deposit such human remains 
as he met with at his work. It was placed under the 
altar of chancel because there height could be best got, 
and the altar over would give sanctity and security to the 
remains. Graves were in early times, I belieye, much 
less deep than now, and as common folk had no freehold 
in the grave and no monumental memorial, there was a 
not unfrequent finding of bones, and the need for a place 
to contain them. There was, until a few years ago, an 
ossuarium on the north side of chancel of Stratford-on- 
Avon Church; but this has been most unrighteously 
restored away—destroyed. The doorway of it exists 
close to Shakespeare’s grave, and it seems to me highly 
probable that it was the lugubrious sight of this charnel- 
house which gave origin to the well-known verse on the 
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tombstone, probably put there by the poet’s wife, and 
perhaps composed by her. Certes, the poet had nothing 
to do with the doggrel. The ossuarium was sometimes) 
connected with a chantry-chapel, as at Norwich—the 
present free school.—M. 


(10041.]—- Sketching Tour in Devonshire. | 
should advise ‘‘ M.’’ to get Murray’s guide-book for the 
county. He can judge by the deseription if the churches — 
of his district are worth seeing, and will see by the map | 
his way to them. I would lend one.—M.: 


[10042.|—Testing House Drains. —“Inquirer” _ 
cannot do better than stop the outlet, and fill all the — 
eullies, &c., with water. If the water runs away, the 
drains will be found to be faulty. —H. L. 


[10042.]—Testing House Drains.—House drains - 
are best tested with a smoke-testing machine, ‘‘ Inquirer” — 
may see several styles of machine and their mode of © 
application illustrated in the fifth edition of my book on 
Plumbing and House Drainage. Where there is sufficient 
water pressure the small new water-power am ae 
machine, invented a few months ago by Messrs. Fyfe and — 
Dobson, sanitary inspectors, Glasgow, gives a severe test. 
—W. P. BucHan. 


[10042.]— Testing House Drains.—Different 
methods are practised by sanitary engineers, of which 
each has its special advantages ; but for convenience and 
efficiency, the appliance that I should recommend would 
be ‘‘the Banner patent drain grenade or drain ferret,” 
sold in boxes at about 6s. a dozen, of which one single 
grenade is usually sufficient for testing an ordinary house- 
drain. Any information respecting same can be obtained 
from the Banner Sanitation Co.—W. Proprmr, Gorey. 


10042.]—Testing House Drains.—I would advise 
“Tnquirer’’ to plug up the drains at br piney | trap 
and upright eyes with stiff clay, supported and loaded to 
resist the pressure of water to be applied when testing 
and afterwards fill the drains with water at an upturn 
branch or eye at the highest point in the drainage system. 
All the fireclay drains in connection with a dwelling-house — 
should be perfectly watertight under 10ft. of water in 
column, or at least a column of water equal to the deepest | 
part of drain. A smoke test, if applied with a good 
machine (Burn and Baillie’s patent, Edinburgh), will | 
show all the defects in old drains and fittings.—W. B. 


[10013.] -—Open Spiral Staircase. — The most 
notable open spiral staircase that I know of in Germany 
or elsewhere is that to upper part of steeple of Strasburg 
Cathedral; but this is Gothic. I doubt the existence of — 
Renaissance examples in Germany.—M. 


(10044.]—Churches with Chancels not in the 
same Axis.—The chancel of Holy Trinity Church, 
Stratford-on-Avyon, is a casein point. A plan of it is on 
the view of the church lately published in the Burp1ne | 
News, and from which the angle could be obtained. | 
‘“H.’? would seem disposed to treat the matter scienti- 
fically. It appears to me there is plain evidence that the 
deviation is an accidental cireumstance occasioned by bad 
setting out. I have measured a great number of old 
churches, and haye always found a difficulty in working, 
out my dimensions for the simple reason that the walls 
are rarely at right angles. In Bowman and Crowther’s > 
most carefully measured and drawn plone of churches 
you can plainly see the inaccuracy of the general setting 
out (Etton, Frampton, Threckingham), so that there is 
no need for wonder that the chancels are divergent. The 
thing only occurs in comparatively small churches. In | 
large buildings where there was more ability and better 
care, the inclined chancel is not found.—M. 


(10044.|—Churches with Chancels not in the | 
same Axis.—Your correspondent, ‘* H.,’’ will find an 
example of divergent chancel in Pulborough Church, 
Sussex, about half a mile from the Pulborough station, 
on the Mid-Sussex Railway, L.B. and S. Coast line.— 
Henry LAwrENcE. 


[10045.]-Competitions.—I am afraid that ‘‘ Out- — 
line”? has no remedy, and might waste his money in law. 
If he goes in for competitions, he must be prepared for 
anything.—H. L. 

[10045.]— Competitions.—In competing, “‘ grease, 
dust, and dirt’? must be regarded as possible contingen~ 
cies, and although want of care is reprehensible, yet there _ 
isno engagement and no responsibility, and ‘‘ Outline” _ 
has no redress.—M., ‘ 
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The memorial-stones of a Wesleyan Chapel, 
which is in course of construction at West Kirby, 
near Liverpool, were laid on Saturday. The build- 
ing consists of an assembly-room, a vestry, and 
three class-rooms. One of the latter isto be used 
as an infants’ room,.and the others are so arranged 
as to serve as transepts opening into the assembly- | 
room by means of rolling partitions. The material 
is local sandstone, rock-faced, with dressed stone 
for the front windows, coping, &e. Accommodation 
is provided for 400 persons. The style is Gothic. | 
The architect is Mr. John Wills, of Derby, and the 
builder Mr. W. Christian, of West Kirby. The 
contract for the building is £915, exclusive of the | 
cost of furniture, land, &c. At a later stage the 
chapel will be completed to seat 800 people, and will 
cost £3,000. | 


A new Roman Catholic church is being built in 
Westmoreland-row, Tynemouth. The architect is 
Mr. E. J. Hansom, of the firm of Messrs. Dunn,. 
Hansom, and Dunn, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
new church will be 70ft. long by about 29ft. wide, - 
and will accommodate 250 worshippers. It is to be | 
built of pressed bricks and dressed freestone. The | 
style is Karly Decorated Gothic. The roof is to be 
of open-timber work of pitch pine, and a dado of 
the same material runs round the building. The 
floor is to be laid with wooden blocks, and the aisle 
with encaustic tiles. The work has been intrusted 
to Mr. W. Foggin, contractor, of Newcastle, and 
the cost is about £1,500. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


DEATH FROM DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE AT COVENTRY. 
—Last week the adjourned inquiry touching the 
death of John Albert Butler, of 9, Lincoln-terrace, 
Foleshill-road, Coventry, was resumed before Mr. 
Deputy-coroner Masser, at St. Mary’s Hall. The 
Town Clerk (Mr. T. Browett) represented the 
Sanitary Authority, and there were also present 
the city surveyor (Mr. E. J. Purnell), Councillor 
Rowland Hill, &c. The deceased went to live in 
his house, which was a new one, last November. 
Two months ago a very offensive smell was percep- 
tible, and on examination it was found to come from 
a pump placed in the kitchen, and which was 
used for washing purposes. On Whit-Sunday the 
deceased was taken ill, and at that time the stench 
had increased, and there was an offensive odour 
emanating from a lamp-hole in the garden. The 
drainage of the property ran in a line with the 
residence of the deceased, and when complaint was 
made of the smells the drains were opened, and 
there was found a congregation of sewage matter. 
Further inspection was made with the result that 
it was discovered that there was nothing flowing 
down the house-drain, and at a distance of 23ft. 
from the main drain there was a stoppage at a 
joint, and sewage matter was oozing fromit. A 
rod was brought into requisition, with the result 
that the stoppage was removed, and when the 
water came down a piece of drain-pipe 7}in. by 
5}in. came out at the junction. This was found to 
be broken at the collar, rags and sewage matter 
were clogged to it, and in the opinion of the city 
surveyor this was the sole cause of the drains being 
stopped. The soil adjoining the house was saturated 
with sewage, the water in the cistern in the house 
was contaminated, and the house drain had sunk. 
The Medical Officer of Health attributed death to 
the defective condition of the drains, and the jury, 
in returning a verdict to that effect, added a rider 
stating that there was no evidence to show how the 
obstacle came into the drain, and expressed the 
hope that the city surveyor would be able to devise 
a scheme whereby there might be better inspection 
of the interior of drains. 
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CHIPS. 


The Mayor of Pontefract turned yesterday 
(Thursday) the first sod in connection with the new 
waterworks at Roall, and afterwards entertained 
the members of the Corporation and distinguished 
guests to luncheon in the Town-hall. The scheme 
will entail an expenditure of about £23,000. The 
contractor intrusted to carry out the works is Mr. 
Vickers, of Nottingham, and the engineer for the 
scheme is Mr. George Hodson, of Loughborough. 


The local board of Hornsey at their last meeting 
decided to increase the salary of Mr. T. de Courcy 
Meade, their surveyor and engineer, by £100 for 
the ensuing year, another £50 from the Ist July, 
1890, and a similar increase from July, 1891, 
making a total of £700 per annum. Mr. Meade 
was a candidate for the post of borough surveyor to 
the Leicester town council, vacated by Mr. J oseph 
Gordon, on appointment as engineer to the London 
County Council. 


In the House of Lords, on Monday, the Metro- 
politan Improvements Bill, which empowers the 
County Council to maintain, as an ornamental 
space, the land in the centre of Piccadilly-circus, 
came before the committee. All the portions of the 
Bill were passed except a formal clause, for the 
settlement of which an adjournment was granted. 


On Wednesday week the top corner stone of the 
new north aisle of St. John’s Church, Cardiff, was 
placed by the Bishop of Llandaff. The aisle will 
afford additional accommodation for about 200 wor- 
shippers. Its length is 64ft., and its width 14¢t. 8in., 
the whole of the available space between the old 
church and the road being taken up. A baptistery 
has been formed in the west end of the old north 
aisle. The contractors are Messrs. Shepton and 
Sons. The cost of the restoration and additions has 
been £13,000. 


The governors of the Chelmsford grammar school 
have received thirteen sets of plans for the new 
buildings from architects, and have, after inspec- 
tion, reduced the number to seven. 


The new Roman Catholic church in Guildhall- 
street, Folkestone, was opened on Wednesday week. 
It is dedicated to Our Lady Help of Christians and 
to St. Aloysius, and has been built from plans by 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, P.A.A., of London. 


John Edward Stannard, builder, of Aldeburgh 
member of the town council, member of the church 
choir, and Freemason, was committed for trial last 
week on the charge of having, between the lst and 
6th days of March, in this year, being the bailee of 
a certain quantity of lead and solder, the goods and 
Stony of Henry Thompson, vicar of the parish 

d fraudulently take and convert 2,716lb. weight, 
or thereabouts, to his own use, thereb feloniously 
did steal the same. Defendant pleaded not guilty. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


NationaL Porrrair GALLERY Briw. — Lord 
Henniker last week moved the second reading of 
this Bill. An offer had been made by a gentleman 
who did not wish his name published to builda 
National Portrait Gallery at his own expense, if the 
Government would procure a site within one mile of 
St. James’s-street. The site provided by the Bill 
was on the north-east of the National Gallery, and 
had been approved by the donor and trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery. The trustees had agreed 
to the site being taken, on the understanding that 
space should be taken from the St. George’s 
Barrack yard at some future time for any extension 
of their collection. The proposed site had been 
pronounced to be sufficient by an eminent architect, 
who had prepared sketch plans, and who considered 
it would be a great advantage if the plot of ground 
on the north of Hemming’s-row, which was now 
vacant, should be kept an open space ; it would not 
only secure a better light, but, if kept an open space, 
a better protection. Lord Hardinge remarked that 
it was very desirable some sort of arrangement 
should be made without delay by her Majesty’s 
Government with the London County Council with 
a view to securing the open plot of ground referred 
to. Whether it was an imperial or municipal 
question, it was necessary something should be 
done. After the strong expression of the architect 
it was quite on the cards the anonymous donor 
would cry off, and say, ‘‘I will have nothing to do 
withit.’’ Considering the Government had not so 
far advanced a sou towards the undertaking, he 
trusted they would spend £7,000—virtually a 
trifling sum—in buying that open space. Lord 
Rosebery said that, whatever might be the defi- 
ciencies of the London County Council, they were 
not averse to the acquisition or maintenance of open 
spaces, if proved to the interests of London and the 
ratepayers. It was clear and necessary for that 
building that that piece of land should not be built 
upon. That, however, was not a matter which 
concerned the London County Council. It was not 
a municipal, but an imperial building, in so far as it 
was proposed to keep the portraits of those all who had 
rendered service to the Empire. Not as a member 
of the London County Council, but speaking as one 
having held the position of First Commissioner of 
Works, he thought her Majesty’s Government 
would not be paying an undue, unlicensed, or 
extravagant contribution if, after £100,000 had been 
promised, they were to pay £7,000. The Bill was 
read a second time. 


THE PARLIAMENT-STREET IMPROVEMENTS.—Lord 
Lamington asked what was being done in regard 
to the Parliament-street improvements. It was now 
two years since the Act had been vassed to widen 
that thoroughfare, and to generally improve the 
neighbourhood of the Houses of Parliament, and 
yet the company entrusted with the work seemed to 
have done nothing. Lord Henniker explained that 
there was a stipulation in the Bill referred to that 
the sum of £500,000 should be first subscribed in 
share capital before commencing the work. The 
arrangements for complying with the Act had not yet 
been completed, but it was expected that the 
necessary certificate of the Board of Trade, that the 
capital had been subscribed, could be obtained in a 
month from the present time (hear, hear). The 
Company, he might say, was entirely a private 
undertaking, and the matter was not one for which 
the Office of Works could be responsible. 


WESTMINSTER Hatu.—Lord Henniker, in reply to 
Lord Wemyss, stated that plans for the staircases 
in Westminster Hall were in the first place sub- 
mitted to a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, and were approved. He admitted it 
was always a good thing to have a modelof im- 
proved buildings. But his noble friend must 
remember a model entailed a great deal of expense, 
and on the occasion alluded to it was not deemed 
expedient or necessary to have amodel. A general 
attack on all the plans had been made by his noble 
friend, and yet they were approved by a Select 
Committee. Four staircases had existed from the 
earliest time in Westminster Hall, and those now 
erected were intended as a reproduction, and not as 
anew departure. Mr. Pearson’s work restored the 
old work as nearly as possible, and the First Com- 
missioner of Works had decided not to remove those 
staircases. With regard to the approaches to 
Constitution-hill it was intended at once to level 
the ground on the Constitution-hill side of the arch 
by the workmen of the Board of Works. The 
vestry of St. George’s, Hanover-square, had 
promised to level the other side. 


_ The National Portrait Gallery Bill having passed 
its third reading in the House of Lords on Tuesday 
night, only awaits the Royal assent to become an 
enactment. 


A large clock has been erected at the Bradwell 
Church, near Buxton, by John Smith and Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby. It strikes the hours, 
chimes the Cambridge quarters, and has two dials, 
each dft. across. . 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


LiaNnpuDNO.—Som2 few months ago the Town 
Commissioners advertised for designs and estimates 
for a drinking fountain to be erected in the Happy 
Valley, recently presented by Lord Mostyn to the 
town as a public park. . Twenty-six designs were 
sent in, and the one submitted by Mr. James Mad- 
dock, of Smithfield-road, Shrewsbury, and designed 
by Mr. A. B. Deakin, architect, also of Shrewsbury, 
was eventually selected. The design takes the 
form of a domed canopy, supported on arches, and 
resting on four polished grey granite columns, with 
panelled stone pedestals and carved caps. These 
pedestals will be united to a larger central pedestal, 
on which will rest a bronze statue of the Queen. 
Two sides of the central pedestal will have dove 
marble bowls, and a constant flow of water; the 
other two sides will be occupied by sculptured 
coats of arms. : The dome will be octagonal and 
panelled, and surmounted by a small cupola, the 
terminal of which will be carved to represent the 
Prince of Wales’ feathers. The four angles will be 
filled up with ornamental stone vases. The whole 
will be executed in red Mansfield stone, with dove 
marble panels, mostly filled with inscriptions. The 
total height will be about 20ft., and the width about 
7ft., exclusive of four broad York stone steps all 
round same. Mr. Maddock has received instructions 
to proceed with the work. 


ett 
LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A BrrMincHamM BUILDER AND HIS TIMEKEEPER. 
—At the West Bromwich County Court on Friday 
last, before Judge Griffiths, an action was brought 
by Henry Caulfield, of Newhall-street, Birming- 
ham, builder, to recover £21 from James Nightin- 
gale, of Merivale-road, Wolverhampton, timekeeper. 
Mr. Pritchett said the plaintiff had two building 
contracts—one at Oldbury and the other at Selly 
Oak—and defendant acted as his foreman and time- 
keeper on those jobs. His duty was to take the 
time of the men employed, and he was also intrusted 
with money to meet a custom of the trade of allow- 
ing the men to draw on account of their wages. 
Plantiff also authorised the defendant to dispose of 
the scaffolding when the contract was finished. 
Defendant pleaded a counter-claim amounting to 
£17 5s.10d. Defendant said he was engaged as a 
foreman-carpenter. After the discharge of a man 
named Plant he acted as a timekeeper. The Judge 
disallowed certain items in the claim and counter- 
claim, after which the question of accounts was re- 
ferred to Mr. Davey (deputy registrar), costs to be 
allowed on the claim and counter-claim as costs in 
separate actions. The counsels’ fees were also 
allowed. 


GREENHOUSE A Burtpine.—At the Dalston Police 
Court, on the 18th instant, Mr. H. Lovegrove, 
District Surveyor of South Islington, summoned 
Mr. Oldis, builder, of Finsbury Park, for erecting 
a greenhouse addition to a house in Highbury 
Quadrant, without giving the usual notice. Mr. 
Bros, the magistrate, decided that the structure was 
a building, and imposed a fine and granted the 
district surveyor his costs. 


Frrs.—Mr. Thos. Quinn, M.P., was summoned 
by Mr. H. Lovegrove at Clerkenwell for neglect 
to pay fees on blocks of model dwellings in Canon- 
bury. Mr. Corser made an order for payment in 
fourteen days, with costs. 


Oe? 
CHIPS. 


The scheme for providing a new pier for South- 
ampton, or, rather, for extending the existing 
structure, is making progress, the Harbour Board 
at the meeting last week having approved of con- 
tract-plans drawn by the surveyor, and directing 
that the same be forwarded to the Board of Trade 
for their sanction. The scheme is based upon 
recommendations made by Sir Douglas Fox, C.E., 
who was called in last year to report, as an expert, 
on the best way of utilising and enlarging the exist- 
ing structure. 


Some years ago the belfry of St. Andrew’s parish 
church, at Condover, was condemned, by reason of 
its age and manifest weakness, as no longer safe; 
but recently the task of renovating and improving 
the belfry was taken in hand, under the supervision 
of Mr. Horton, architect, of Wellington. An 
entirely new bell platform has been constructed, 
and the eight bells have been renovated by Mr. 
Price, of Shrewsbury. An alteration that was 
carried out at the same time was the removal of the 
font from the belfry to the entrance to the nave. 


The new gallery now being built from the designs 
of Mr. Borough Hill for the Southampton Art 
Society is now approaching completion, and it is 
hoped will be dry and quite ready for the annual 
exhibition, which will be held in October, under the 
presidency of Major-General Lacy, of the Ordnance 
Department. 

New markets are being erected at Rotherham, 


and special attention has been paid to the ventila- 
tion, which is carried out on the Boyle system. 
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Our Office Cable, 


Tue police authorities having expressed a 


desire to have a light fire-escape capable of being 
worked by one man, or, at the most, by two men, 
Captain Shaw invited a competition of the leading 
fire-escape makers. Four makers competed, 
with the result that Messrs. E. H. Bayley and 
Co., of 42, Newington-causeway, London, were 
the successful competitors. The escape they 
have produced can be worked by one man, and 
is of the usual style of construction, but consists 
of only two ladders, which can be extended to a 
height of 30ft. There is a novel method of 
instantaneously scotching both the wheels at the 
same time. Itis intended to keep one of these 
machines at every police-station, so that, on a 
fire alarm being received, one policeman can run 
the escape to the fire, and work it without other 
aid. 


Proressor BrarzE, of the Heriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh, has been appointed Professor of 
Engineering in University College, London, in 
succession to Mr. Alexander B. W. Kennedy, 
F.R.S., who has resigned in order to devote his 
whole time to practiseas an engineer. The pro- 
fessorship in University College, London, is the 
oldest engineering professorship in the kingdom. 
The Scotsman, in announcing the appointment, 
says :—‘‘ Much success has attended Professor 
Beare’s work in Edinburgh. His teaching has 
attracted large numbers of students, every one 
of whom has the highest regard for Professor 
Beare and appreciation of his teaching. It is to 
him that the organisation of the engineering de- 
partment and the arrangement of the engineering 
laboratories are due.’’ 


Ir is said that in the new addition to the 
American Museum of Natural History will be 
used the largest box or rivetted girders ever used 
in the construction of a building. These girders 
were designed by Mr. J. Cleveland Cady, the 
architect, to support the floors and partitions, and 
thus obviate the use of pillars or columns, the 
object being to give unobstructed floor room for 
the display of specimens. There are twenty- 
eight of these girders, measuring about 62ft. in 
length, and weighing 40,000lb. each. They were 
landed on the North River front of New York in 
the neighbourhood of Fiftieth-street, and the 
possibilities of modern trucking have been taxed 
in vain to transport them to their destination at 
Manhattan-square. The longest and strongest 
trucks to be found were brought into requisition, 
and with twelve horses harnessed to each truck 
the attempt began. One truck collapsed in 
Fifty-seventh-street, near Tenth-avenue, another 
at Seventy-seventh-street and Ninth-avenue, 
while a third, which was fortunate enough to 
reach the square without mishap, buried its 
wheels to their hubs and stuck fast as soon as it 
left the pavement of the street. The contractors, 
therefore, found it necessary to construct a tram- 
way across the square from Ninth-avenue to the 
building for the transportation of the girders. 


Ar the midsummer festival of the College for 
Working Women, at Fitzroy-street, London, 
last week, Mr. J. C. Horsley, R.A., addressed 
the students on dress-cutting, with which he 
said as a subject painter he had had an immense 
deal to do all his life, either personally or through 
efficient aid. He did not see why sensible, well- 
educated women should not put their feet down 
and stamp out the atrocities of fashion. Crinoline 
and dress-improvers were among the most 
atrocious things ever invented. He was happy 
to say that his wife and many ladies of his 
acquaintance never expended a halfpenny on 
crinoline. There were horrible rumours that it 
was going to be revived. If such a design could 
be brought home to anyone, whether he lived in 
Paris or elsewhere, he ought to be hung higher 
than was Haman. As to that dreadful thing 
called a dress-improver, it was entirely against 
nature. It might be an exceedingly good thing 
‘for a woman with a large family to carry a full- 
grown child upon, or as a bracket for a lamp. 
He had hoped soon to see an end of it, but only 
the day before he saw the most atrocious example 
that he ever met with in his life. He would not 
touch on that horror of horrors a small waist, the 
‘sight of which always gave him a positive pain 
in his heart. Nothing was more charming than 
to see a well, reasonably dressed woman; but 
dress was intended to clothe form, not to ignore 


it, and the moment they saw a fashion that was 
against natural form they might be sure that it 
was wrong. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE—The Stone 
from these Quarries is known as 
the “Weather Beds,” and is of a 
very pa ee nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 


Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


crystalline nature as +) 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in ea 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Crayen-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed eae ke Samples and Estimates Free, 
ress :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent . 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Crayen-street Strand, W.C. 


——— a0 
CHIPS. 


Mr. Daniel John Ebbetts, A.R.I.B.A., of Bedford 
Park, W., was on Tuesday last appointed surveyor 
to the local board of Acton, Middlesex. There 
were nearly a hundred applicants, from which 
numbez six were chosen for the final election, and 
the ultimate choice was unanimous. The appoint- 
ment is worth £350 per annum. 


Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., has been intrusted 
with the restoration of St. Mary Overie, South- 
wark, and the work is to be proceeded with at once. 


New municipal buildings are about to be erected 
at Richmond, Surrey, and a limited competition for 
the work is on the eve of settlement. The plans 
were sent in on the Ist inst. The cost is stated at 
£10,000. 


King’s Lynn, Norfolk, has been chosen as the 


headquarters of the Architectural Association Ex- 


cursion this year, commencing on Monday, August 


the 12th, 


The new pulpit was dedicated on’Thursday at St. 
Michael’s Church, Bournemouth. 


the north transept. 
base shaft and a base arcading. 
octagon are panels (designed by Mr. W. J. Warren, 


artist, of Bournemouth), sculptured. The work 
has been executed by Messrs. A. W. Blackler and 


Son, of Torquay, and has cost nearly £300. 
Mr. Reginald G. Pinder, F.R.I.B.A., of Bourne- 
mouth, is the architect. 


At the last meeting of the Windsor Town Council 


a resolution was passed that Mr. Thos. Vincent 


Davison, A.M.I.C.E., the borough surveyor, be 
thanked for the services rendered by him during 
the period of the Royal Agricultural Show at 
Windsor, and that an honorarium of £10 10s. be 
awarded him for his services. 


The Ryde Art Society will open its annual exhibi- 


tion at the Town-hall, Ryde, on August Ist, under 


the presidency of H.R.H. Princess Beatrice, who 
will also contribute some of her own work to the 


show, which is expected by the hon. sec., Sir 


William Levinge, to be a very good one. Mr. Drink- 


water Butt and Mr. E. Turtle will be the judges 
in the competition departments. 


Clissold Park, Stoke Newington, an area of 53} 


acres of wooded and grass land, at present only par- 
tially laid out, was formally opened to the public on 


Wednesday. 


On Wednesday week Mr. T. Codrington, C.E., 
one of the inspectors of the Local Government 
Board, held an inquiry at Merthyr with reference 
to an application made by the local board of health 
to borrow £11,053 19s. 2d. for payment of altera- 
tions to Pentwyn reservoir, Neuad reservoir, and 
other works of water supply. 


On Saturday afternoon the Duchess of West- 
minster laid the foundation-stone of the permanent 
church of the Holy Innocents, Hammersmith. The 
cost of the edifice, when completed, will be £9,000, 
and there will be sitting accommodation for over 
800 worshippers. It is intended at present, only to 
erect the first section of the church, the cost of which 
will be about £6,000. 


The foundation-stone of a mission room which 
is to be erected at Latchford, Warrington, at a cost 
of £1,200, was laid on the 11th inst. The room is 
being built by Mr. R. Beckett, of Hartford, North- 
wich, and has been designed by Mr. T. Beesley, of 
Warrington. It is to seat 300 persons. 


Holloway’s Pills possess the power of expelling 
all pestilential humours from the human system, and therefore they 
become necessaries in every household at those times when epidemics, 
as fever, diarrhcea, dysentery, and influenza, are threatening pain, 
danger, and death. Full instructions are wrapped round each box to 
guide every invalid. 


W. H. LASCELLES and €0,, 


121, Bunhill Row, London, F.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 
Conservatories & Greenhouses, 


WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES ANO PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 


The design is 
Early English. The body of the pulpit is octagon 
on plan, entered by a short flight of six steps from 
It stands on a circular central 
On five faces of the 


road, for 
Chambers, Exeter, architect :— 


Tavern, Howell-road, for Messrs. G. and ©. Finch. 
C. Cole, Queen-street Chambers, Exeter, architect :— 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} =SmMazze 


GIVEN. 
STRODE & C0, cr: stircty Gntsonard 0, 


LONDON. 


New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 
MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C 


The most extensive Stock ofevery kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


EE 


TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the — 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information: 


‘ AnDOVER.—For pulling down and re-erecting new malt 
kilns, London-street, Andover, for Mr. F. Bloxham, And- 
over. Mr. W. Hooker, A.R.I.B.A.,‘London and Andover, 
architect :— 


Cook, T., Andover... see £471 0 0 
Grace, C., and Sons, Clatford 462 0 0 
Annett, H., and Son, Andover* 435 0 0 


* Accepted. 


Brentiry.—For alterations and additions to Mary 
Cottage, for Capt. W. Collett. Mr. 8. Friend, M.§.A., 
Aldershot, architect :— 


Shrubb, A., Bentley ... £664 0 0 

Kemp, G... aA a 585 0 0 

Seabright, J. ... = 582 0 0 

Garland, W._... aa , 574 0 O 

Snuggs, W. J. (accepted) ... sae 494 0 0 
Rest of Aldershot. 


Brixton.—For bar fittings, &c., at Hope and Anchor 
p-h., Brixton, under the superintendence of Mr. W. Eye, 
F.S.L, 10, Union-court, E.C. :— 


Sanders and Son £434 5 0 
Lascelles ... one 360 0 0 
Chappell (accepted) 320 0 0 


Carpirr.—For enlarging the Crwys-road School for 300 
children, for the Cardiff ;School Board. Mr. Fawckner, — 


architect :— 
Davis, D., Cardiff (accepted). 
Carpirr.—For the erection of a school for 1,080 scholars 


in Moorland-road, for the Cardiff School Board. Mr. 
Fawckner, architect :— 
Dunn, C. C., Cardiff (accepted) ... £11,030 0 0 


Croypon.—For second portion of contract for business 
premises, North End, for Mr. J. er. Mr. A. Broad, 
A.R.IB.A., 27, Dingwall-road, Croydon, architect. 
Quantities by the architect :— 

Smith and Bulled, Croydon .., £424 15 0. 
No competition. 

Derrpy.—For additions to the board school in St. James’s- 
road—providing additional cookery accommodation and 
places for 118 extra girls :— 

Vernon (accepted) £1,750 0 0 


Dunston-on-Tyne.—For six houses “at Dunston-on- 


Tyne, for Mr. W. Donnelly. Mr. C. Kempson, C.E., 
Gateshead, architect :— 
Armstrong, W., Dunston-on-Tyne £1,432 3 11 
Noble and Waugh, Dunston-on- 

Tyne .. ae ais an 1,425 11 0 
George, E. and T., Newcastle 1,390 0 0 
Pringle, A., Gateshead ; a 1,315 12 0 
Greason Bros., Gateshead ... ae 1,310 12 0 
McKew, R., Gateshead... is 188 8 0 
Briggs, F., Gateshead (accepted) 1,100 0 0 
Millard, 8., Newcastle aa ned 1,072 0 0 


Exertrr!—For the erection of two houses in the Howell- 
Finch. Cole, Queen-street 


Ham and Pasmore (accepted). 
(Six tenders received.) ~ 
Exeter.—For alterations and additions at the gee 


Westcott, J. (accepted). 
(Seven tenders received.) 
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YATIONAL COMPETITION OF PRIZE 
DRAWINGS. 


[SS annual exhibition of the prize work 
executed in the schools of science and 
rt throughout the country, is one of the 
est criteria of the art culture of the nation. 
Vo less than 60,855 works were sent up for 
xamination, representing 247 schools of art 
nd branch schools, 1851 of which were 
elected for national competition ; 43,927 
vorks from science schools, of which 165 
yorks were selected, and 34,532 from 264 
rt classes, of which 34 works were selected 
or competition. The drawings at South 
‘ensington represent, of course, a small 
roportion of the entire number, and are 
hose which have been awarded medals or 
ook prizes. The six gold medals are dis- 
ributed to students of the Bristol, Glasgow, 
fanchester, Nottingham, Stoke-on-Trent, 
nd Wordsley schools, and we are glad to find 
hey are given for stages of the educational 
ode which are of chief industrial import- 
nee. Nota single study from the antique ob- 
uns a gold medal. The silyer medals, 40 in 
umber, are awarded chiefly amongst a few 
chools. Birmingham receives four, Glasgow 
our, Hanley three, Leicester three, Man- 
hester six. The latter city stands highest, 
inning 6 silver medals, 23 bronze medals, 
nd 53 book prizes; and Birmingham comes 
ext. The Cavendish School, Manchester, 
ustains its reputation for all its stages of 
esign, as well as for groups in painting. 
.S In previous years, elaboration and minute 
xecution haye been qualities which the 
1dges of these competitions seem to haye 
iainly had in yiew. In architectural 
esign, the gold medal this time has 
sen awarded to Henry Littler, of Man- 
1ester, for a cathedral church of a Florid 
'ecorated character, and full of the most 
aborate detail. There is a tower and 
mtral spire at the crossing; this time we 
‘e spared western towers. The roof is car- 
ed level throughout the lofty nave and 
.oir and presbytery, the former haying 
ght bays, the latter five. The east end is 
»sidal. Undoubted ability has been shown 
the detail and draughtsmanship, and had 
ere been less of the desire to produce a 
ost perfect edifice of the Latest Decorated 
ve, Some higher merit might have been 
parent, As it is, there is a general 
»gance and unity in the design, 
A silver medal is given for a design for a 
urch, by H. H. Reynolds, Birmingham, 
the Perpendicular style, in which there is 
me creditable drawing. The elaborate 
wer at the west end is well proportioned : 
> nave 1s wide, but the aisles are too low, 
2 windows in the same being almost close to 
» ground, and betraying a lack of knowledge 
good examples. The details are scarcely 
the purest type. Another silver medal is 
arded to A. Englefield, of the Training 
uss, for a design for an artist’s residence, 
own by a rather confused and ill-lighted 
yn, and an elaborate eleyation in a French 
naissance style, very ueatly executed, 
lugh rather feeble. The design seems 
ireely of the character and treatment that 
‘artist of the English school would select 
‘his residence. The planning is wanting 
onvenlence and compactness of grouping, 
ronze medal is won by W, Savidge, Not- 
sham, for a town-hall of Italian design, 
) plan has a centre public hall and centre 
Jer, and the whole is massively treated, 
igh rather commonplace in detail. Frank 
yler, Banbury, takesa silver medal for a 
°gn for a hall and market, shown by a 
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cleverly drawn sepia perspective, in which 
there are some clever grouping and picturesque 
treatment. The hall is of half-timber and 
plaster, supported over an arcaded market 
with stone piers. The style is Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, and there isastairturret atone end. The 
elevations are well and feelingly drawn. A 
book prize is won by Eric Sutherland, Glas- 
gow, for a design for small Presbyterian 
Church, of plain stone treatment, with a 
tower of severe outline at corner, pierced 
by coupled lancets. The windows are too 
small. There is no chancel. Another design 
by G. McIntosh, Glasgow, is picturesquely 
handled, has more originality, and is 
of brownish stone with red tile hipped roofs, 
which are made pleasing features in the 
design. The plan is transeptal, and better 
suited for a country service. A tower, the 
four rounded angles of which are carried up 
as pinnacles, supports a low, square, tiled roof, 
piquant in effect. The nave has at one end 
a large semicircular window. A Renais- 
sance doorway is shown, and the whole is 
somewhat American in style. W. Freeth, of 
Birmingham, takes a book prize for a gentle- 
man’s house, the design of which is faulty in 
some points, as, for example, the straggling 
plan, the yery flat-pitched roof, and the 
chimney shaft, which rises in the centre 
immediately over a window—wrong in prin- 
ciple as well, as it suggests to the mind want 
of support. The style is Italian, and the 
materials brick and stone. The drawing is 
neat. W. H. Borland’s design is Renais 
sance, with well-drawn details of hall and 
fireplace, and has some nice grouping; the 
material is stone. The plan is straggling, 
and halltoolarge. The drawings are in sepia, 
and the work claims a higher prize. W. 
Grewcock, Leicester, wins a book prize for 
the same subject in which a Domestic Gothic 
style is adopted; materials, red brick and 
timbered gables, boldly treated in the details. 
A design for a library by Frank B. Cooper, 
Leicester, Renaissance in style, is rather un- 
pleasing inits general outline and proportions, 
the red brickwork is relieved by stone in the 
tower and dressings, and the plan and 
details have merit, though the work lacks 
refinement. 

A design for public baths, of Classic treat- 
ment and with an iron roof, is sent by 
B. Fletcher, Leicester, and has some good 
points, though not very artistic. Another 
book prize goes to a design for Early English 
gable, byG. McKenzie, Glasgow, well drawn 
with large octagon turrets at the angles 
crowned by spirelets; we also notic2 the 
same award is given to Chas. Stolle, for a 
design for a porch and loggia, in light brown 
ink, neatly drawn, in the Italian style. 

The designs for decoration are few. Arthur 
M. Pearson, of Manchester, wins a silver 
medal for the decoration of a recreation 
room, in which there is shown much 
elegance and refined colour. The wall is 


divided into three bays by pilasters, the 
centre being the widest. The frieze of figure 
subjects is well designed, the wall spaces 
have panels, and the dado,.is enriched by 
festoons. The scheme is Pompeian in style. 
The terracotta and grey tone of green har- 
monise well, A book prize is awarded to 
T. Finchett, West London School, for a 
similar subject; but the proportion and 
details are heavy, and a general want of 
harmony of colour prevails, despite some 
careful drawing. 

The designs for decorative treatment 
are, speaking generally, without a proper 
regard to the material and_ structure 
—qualities which the examiners have 
not in all cases considered ; .in other 
examples it is but too evident that the 
motive of the design has been lost sight of, 
or the lineaments of an original have been 
copied without the motive, which alone gives 
to it meaning and merit. We find this the 
case with some of the designs for textile 
fabrics, wall-papers, and tiles. The gold- 
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medal design for surface decoration by 
Maggie Strang, of Glasgow, is unquestion- 
ably clever and spirited in conception: the 
dolphins and seaweed—the latter in bold 
curves—and the conventional sea which 
forms a ground to the whole are excellent ; 
but it is certainly not suited for a hanging 
in which folds occur. The silver medal 
design for lace curtain by W. H. Pegg, 
Nottingham, has merit: the spirited foliage 
and lions of centre, which are involved in a 
scrollwork ground, are cleverly arranged; 
but, of course, the design is not adapted for 
folds. Emily Anderson’s (Cork) design 
(silver medal) is also original and bold; the 
design is adapted to lace, being a free treat- 
ment of foliage conventionally arranged. 

We cannot say much in commendation of 
the carpet designs. The silver medal design 
(T. Barrett, Macclesfield) is not suited to a 
Brussels carpet: the lions, panthers, and deer, 
which are introduced on a red ground, are 
out of place in the filling, and the blue 
border not happy. Jessie Keppie, Glasgow, 
takes a silver medal also for a design for a 
Persian carpet, of more merit in design and 
colour, and some good borders. The same 
award is bestowed on Agnes Farman, 
Leicester, for a design for stair carpet—a 
rich tapestry design on dark colouring, 
though scarcely definite in the pattern, Arthur 
Morris, Hanley (bronze medal), has a 
vigorous design for carpet of _ deep-blue 
ground. Printed cotton hangings form 
another section in this class. A silyer medal 
is given to W. E, Holt, Burnley, for a design 
for a printed cotton hanging. The repeat is 
not very clear or defined, and the flowers, 
foliage, and birds, though clever in scheme, 
too confused; the colouring, too, looks 
harsh. Herbert Cole’s design (book prize) 
is rather strong in colour. Another hang- 
ing design, by R. Sloane, Glasgow—scroll- 
work and foliage, with apes and tigers 
introduced —is deyoid of adaptation. It 
takes a bronze medal. Mary R. Curtis, 
Canterbury, wins a silver medal for a 
design for damask, displaying considerable 
skill and chasteness, the design being 
in two pieces, centre and border. Alfred 
Palmer, Leicester, receives a bronze medal 
for designs for Irish linen tablecloths, 
cleverly arranged in the corners, but rather 
poor in the centre. A marguerite set of cut- 
linen lace by W. H. Pegg, Nottingham, is 
clever. A bronze medal is awarded to May 
Preston, Blackheath, for a neatly-designed 
pattern and nice colour for print. A. good 
pattern is shown by G. Griffin, Kidderminster, 
fora muslin. J.J. Phelps, Manchester, also 
has a nice design for cotton print; and Mary 
Dunevin, of the same city, another. Har- 
mony of colour and good design are shown in 
T. J. Donohue’s design for a print. 

The wall-paper designs offer no great 
originality or scope, and indeed show gene- 
rally a want of skilled adaptation for the pur- 
pose. We have already noticed the gold 
medal design. A bold flower and _ leat 
pattern by Thos. McLoughlin, Manchester, 
and a design with a pastoral subject by 
Archd. Walker, Glasgow, are both awarded 
bronze medals ; the latter has dark blue and 
green in the colouring. A silver medal goes 
to Herbert Cole, Manchester, for a design 
with birds and foliage entwined on a gold 
ground, generally well arranged and filled; 
the same award is given to Lizzie Girvan, a 
Glasgow student, for a bold peony design, 
with leaves of a light brownish tint on a 
warm ground; also a frieze, one of the 
best arrangements of pattern and colour, 
Another design, with peacock and foliage in 
alow key, 1s striking, and receives.a book 
prize. 

In the designs for tiles we do not sec 
many of much merit. Ellen. Robinson, 
Scarborough, takes a silver medal for a set 
of tiles of a rich conventional arrangement : 
a bronze medal is won by Annie Chrimes, 
Warrington, for a single combinating 6in. 
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tile, clever and harmonious in colour; 
another design, by 8S. H. Moss, is wanting 
in definition. In stained glass we must 
name a classically - arranged three - panel 
figure subject in a low key of colour, by H. 
W. Davies, Manchester; also a large figure 
cartoon by the same artist. A silver medal 
for a cleverly-drawn figure composition in 
sienna is won by H. A. Payne, Birming- 
ham, near which is a design for tapestry 
by F. Mason, of the same city, cleverly 
drawn. 

For wrought-iron gates a bronze medal is 
won by F. G. Moore, Manchester, for a 
design of merit; another medal of the same 
class is given to H.S. Pepper, West London; 
and the same prize to John W. Ash and 
R. EH. Atkinson, of Leicester, for drawings 
of gates and grilles. The designs for pottery 
are not without merit. A silver medal is won 
by Arthur E. Morris, Hanley, for a design 
for a plaque with foliage and birds on a deep 
blue ground ; and to Fred. A. Rhead, Fenton, 
for a majolica dish with figures of three men 
running and landscape background; the 
border is pleasing, and the subdued colour- 
ang happy. A design for a painted plate 
(bronze medal) by R. H. Wolff, Manchester, 
is also chaste in the arrangement of figures 
-and colours. T. W. Holmes, Leeds, takes a 
-silver medal for blue plates, of nice treat- 
ment. FE. J. Drakes a silver medal, design 
for a frieze of vase is confused; the figures 
look jumping and without relation to any 
motive. A very pleasing design in arrange- 
ment of figure and colour is one for a platter 
and dessert plate by W. G. Townsend, a 
student of the training class, though it only 
takes a book prize. The groups of figures in 
a brownish-red colour on blue ground round 
the rim are well drawn and in pleasant con- 
trast. William Hindley’s design for a plaque, 
and that of Vincent Bourne, Hanley, are 
both of merit and in good taste. 

The drawings from measurement are not 
so numerous as we have seen them, and the 
examples chosen not the best. A gold medal 
‘has been won by P. K. Allen, Nottingham, 
stor his very careful and neatly executed set 
-of drawings of Wollaton Hall, to which we 
‘have referred when they were exhibited at 
vthe Institute. A silver medal is won by 
McElwee, Londonderry, for a set of well 
executed drawings of St. Columb’s Cathedral, 
a Perpendicular structure with lofty tower 
and spire, but a poor example of the style, 
and with very lumpy details. The drawing 
is excellent. A bronze medal is worthily 

given to Harry Hutt, Reading, for measured 
drawings of Archbishop Abbot’s Hospital, 
Guildford, including a plan of the buildings 
round quadrangle (not rectangular), the gate- 
way, chimney shafts, details of carved balus- 
trade to master’s staircase, and other details, 
=all well drawn in ink. William H. Higgin- 
bottom, Nottingham, takes a bronze medal 
for drawings of the chancel of St. Swithun’s 
Church, Woodborough, an interesting ex- 
ample, ineluding the fine Decorated east 
window in it. George W. Bugg, Ipswich, 
sends drawings of Little Wenham Hall, 
Suffolk, in which the square groined 
_ chapel attached to the hall is shown, and 
the details; a bronze medal is gained. 
William Fraser, Glasgow, receives a book 
prize, for a drawing of south cloister door of 
Jedburgh Abbey, for which the Glasgow 
institute avoided a prize. The same 
prize is awarded to a measured drawing of 
Malpas Church, Cheshire, by Heber Rimmer, 
Chester. John Bustin Bowman, Darling- 
ton, sends drawings of St. Cuthbert’s Church 
in that town, a sepia elevation of Early 
English character; and Geo. Gilbert Irvine, 
Peterborough, the west porch of cathedral 
of that city. Unfortunately, the porch is by 
far the least satisfactory feature ; the abrupt 
arch, the awkward curves of the tracery in 
the upper window, the clumsy buttress 
gables, make the example not a good speci- 
men of the Perpendicular period. F, Stratton, 


of the same city, gets a book prize also, for 
drawings of St. Mary’s, Whittlesey. Andrew 
Erskine, Manchester, for drawings of screen 
in Croscombe Church, with its quaint carving 
of Elizabethan character ; Chas. Wood, 
Wakefield, for drawing of an old fireplace at 
Heath Old Hall in that town with a quaint 
panel in relief over the mantel; and drawings 
of an oak chest of drawers and Chippendale 
chair by F. H. Thompson, Yarmouth, 
receiye also book prizes. We must also 
notice the shaded ink Corinthian porch by 
John P. McCann, Aberdeen, and the shaded 
drawing of south porch of St. Mary’s Church, 
Beverley, by John W. Allison (bronze medal), 
of Hull, with its details of niche, and its 
beautifully executed shadows and the shaded 
drawings in ink of the upper story of the 
west front of St. Paul’s, by C. G. Kennaway 
and C. E. Webster, of the training class, 
which receive bronze medals. 

Space will not permit us to enter into the 
other stages of the work done. In the oil- 
paintingsand groups, I’. W. Mann, Chancery- 
lane, Birkbeck School; Minnie Brash, Glas- 
gow; Lehmann J. Oppenheimer, Manchester, 
and Augusta Schlapffer, of the same place, 
take silver medals. We must notice in 
commendation the foliage and flower of haw- 
thorn and chrysanthemum studies in water- 
colours, by Edward Birks, of Stoke-on- 
Trent, who takes a gold medal, and the 
groups of Edith Barrow, Blackheath, the 
flowers painted in the same medium by W. 
W. Pilsbury, of Hanley; the monochrome 
from the antique of Discobolus, by Adam W. 
Gordon, Edinburgh ; the chalk drawings of 
figures from the antique by Edith Harwood, 
Bloomsbury, and Frances Hwan, Manchester, 
all of which receive silver medals. The Bir- 
mingham school distinguishes itself for 
groups in oil and water-colour, and mono- 
chrome studies of the antique, for bias 
bronze medals are awarded. The view o 
cloisters, Norwich, by Ethel Buckingham, 
and the hall and staircase, by Margaret 
Holmes, both of Norwich, are well drawn. 
A silver medal is given to E. Southgate, 
Perth, for a clever drawing of a ram’s head 
in chalk, and we notice some excellently 
drawn heads from the antique, for which 
bronze medals and other prizes have been 
given; also monochrome studies in oil of 
ram’s head, and oil studies of a woman’s and 
girl’s head, by Mabel Hobson and H. 
Baynes. Robert E. Groves, Leicester, takes 
this prize for a group in water colours, nice 
in colour and texture; and Lilian Jacques, 
Manchester, for a group of water melons 
and earthenware vases. For delineation of 
texture and bold execution C. Brockbanks, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, chalk drawing of head 
from the antique, may be noticed; and for 
refined colour Georgina Bulley’s oil painting 
of head from life—both receive bronze 
medals. The chalk drawings of drapery 
arranged on the living model, by Robert H. 
Groves, of Leicester (silver medal), and one 
or two others are meritorious.. The modelled 
subjects are equally good. We only notice 
John H. Parkyn, of Bristol, foliage, which 
takes a gold medal; A. Young, a model for 
a frieze. One of the cleverest efforts is by a 
student of the Training Class, Ernest Fabian, 
for a model of boy’s figure from the nude, 
simple and graceful in its attitude and 
treatment. — 


THE LEASEHOLD SYSTEM, AND ITS 
ALLEGED ADVANTAGES.—II. 


AST week we referred generally to the 
recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the terms of 
occupation possessed by occupiers of town 
houses and holdings in Great Britain, and 
to the proposed measures for giving lease- 
holders facilities for the purchase of the fee 
simple, and we now propose to dwell in more 
detail upon some of the proposals made, and 
the evidence that has been elicited in respect 


of building operations. The evidence given 
as to terms of occupation and the effects of 
tenure at Liverpool and the Midland towns 
like Birmingham upon the working classes is 
inconclusive. At Liverpool, Mr. Harvey says 
that the working classes do not own their 
houses to any extent; but the reason is not 
difficult to find, the landlord is not found 
willing to agree to fair or equitable terms, or 
to consider the claims of the tenant. ) 

The proportion of occupying owners are 
few in large towns because, first, of the 
hindrances to purchase imposed by law; 
second, of the size and cost of the houses, 
which are often beyond the means of the 
working man. The leasehold system has 
created both these objectionable features; it 
has placed difficulties in the way of purchase, 
and it has crowded the central parts of our 
large towns with lofty houses of several 
floors. Can we wonder, then, that so few 
of the occupiers are the owners of the houses? 
The action of building societies has assisted 
a few to own their dwellings. The evidence 
of Mr. Rhodes, of Beckenham, shows that in 
that well-to-do suburb nearly all the lessees 


‘are occupiers, except the working and trading 


classes, many of whom are only tenants. In 
the case of localised industries, as in the 
suburbs of large towns, the report says 
the proportion of occupying owners is 
large, and the evidence proves that 
if the freehold could be obtained or 
fair terms the bulk of such a populatior 
would become owners. It is a fact thal 
in many parts of London the lessees do not, 
as a rule, occupy, the population are mer 
hirers, and, as Mr. Bourne says: ‘‘ Wher 
ownership means capital, you do not get the 
occupier as the owner.” These statement 
are perfectly true, and only prove the rule t 
what a large extent house-building ant 
letting has become a trade at the cost of thi 
tenant, instead of a spontaneous developmen 
based upon the true principle. of occupation 
ownership. It proves, too, why it 1s tha 
the working classes at Liverpool and othe 
places do not own their houses. 
Why lessees are not occupiers In man) 
instances only proyes one of two things- 
either that the lessee is a speculator, or tha 
he has not found the house he desires unde 
the system. A healthy state of things wil 
only be attained when lessees are occupiel 
of the premises, and when themiddleman cease 
to ply his agency. To take some figures, th 
report says: ‘“‘Onthe Bedford (Bloomsbury 
Estate, of the better class houses, 380 out¢ 
1,630 are occupied by holders of buildin 
leases, and 632 out of 882 by holders of re 
pairing leases (which involve less capital, an 
have been on the average more recentl 
granted), while of 400 tenement houses k 
either on building or repairing leases onl 
100 (or about the same proportion as those 
the better class of houses let on buildin 
leases) are occupied by the leaseholder. An 
with regard to Bristol, the same fact 
brought out by the evidence of Mr. Josia 
Thomas, who states that the larger shopsa! 
often owned by the occupiers, the smalli 
shops seldom, villas in many cases but 0) 
usually, and artisans’ houses not to ar 
extent.” These figures show that on wel 
managed estates where the houses are sul 
stantially built people like to live in ther 
and that in the tenement class of proper) 
there is more room for speculative busime 
and less inducement to occupy. 


other reasons, town houses change han( 
they have a tendency to fall into the har’ 
of investors or middlemen.” We ha 
abundant proof of this fact. A la 
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number of the smaller houses in the London 
suburbs are in this unfortunate predicament, 

and are let at exorbitant rents to tenants 
who are mere ciphers in tke hands of the 
landlord, and who can never get anything 
done in the shape of repairs. The middle- 
man makes too much out of his bargain to 
care about selling the remainder of the lease. 
The Artisans’, Labourers’, and General Dwell- 
pe ae have had to discontinue the 
selling of their houses to occupiers on the 
ground that they passed into the hands of 
middlemen. At Leeds and Wolverhamp- 
ton, neyertheless, a large number of 
working men own and live in their 
freehold houses, according to the evidence 
of Mr. Fatkin and Mr. Brevitt. 

We spoke last week of the evidence for and 
against the leasehold system, as it bore on 
building, and maintained that that system 
does more to encourage jerry building than 
the freehold. The argument used by Mr. 
Ryde and others, that on leasehold land the 
surveyor supervises the building operations, 
is not borne out by facts, which go to prove 
that the tendency under that tenure is to get 
the land covered with houses. The ‘‘ kind 
of partnership” to get the land so covered, 
which is instanced by Mr. Ryde, is one of the 
leading characteristics of leasehold, though 
he says it would equally arise on the other 
tenure. Among the advantages alleged on 
behalf of the leasehold system, it is said by 
its advocates, (1) that it not only develops 
building estates and increases the supply of 
houses ; (2) that the supervision of the free- 
holder or his agents secures good building ; 
but (3) the estates are laid out with better 
streets and more open spaces, because larger 
areas are dealt with at once, and the free- 
holder, who has an interest in the reversion 
of the property to his family, exercises more 
care in its development. We have dealt 
with the first two of these statements. 
With regard to the third, we may say 
that our experience is quite contrary to 
the assertion that better streets are formed. 
No doubt more roads are made than are 
absolutely necessary, to enable more frontage 
lots to be disposed of ; but they are certainly 
not, as a rule, wide or well made. The free- 
holder, as the reversionist, has no personal 
interest in the matter; his greatest interest is 
to coyer the land with houses, and it is 
equally wrong to assert that more open 
spaces are left. We can point to dozens of 
estates near London and other towns where 
there are no spaces left except those that 
cannot be developed by building. The Com- 
mittee, in their report, after referring to 
these alleged advantages of the good effect 
exercised by a ‘“‘far-seeing freeholder” in 
laying out his estate, say they have, never- 
theless, ‘‘ no evidence to lead them to believe 
that building land is not equally well laid 
out in the large towns, where the freehold 
system is prevalent, and the evils appre- 
hended from every man building according 
to his own plan on his own freehold are, in 
the opinion of the Committee, to be met by 
the supervision of the local authorities, who 
should have ample powers to insure both 
good building and the proper laying out of 
building land.” The above conclusion is 
reasonable, and needs no comment. The 
local authorities are the only authorities who 
should have the control of estate laying out 
and building. 

We may now refer to the draft report pro- 
posed by Mr. Lawson, and placed second in 
the Committee’s report, as it bears on the 
questions we have been discussing, and first 
as to the effect of leasehold tenure upon 
building. After referring to the evidence of 
Mr. Vigers, Mr. Martin, Mr. Garrard, and 
Mr. Boodle, which was intended to show that 
the abolition of building leases would inflict 
a serious injury upon the building trade, and 
would ‘‘ sweep away the entire class of small 
builders” by requiring a large command of 
capital, the report says: ‘‘This statement 
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is hardly borne out by the facts of the case. 
Mr. Boodle quoted several instances from 
Grosyenor - square and Grosvenor - place, 
where large profits had been secured by large 
builders on particular transactions, and 
Messrs. Cubitt, Smith, and Freake were 
quoted by Mr. Martin as examples of the 
success that attends building enterprise 
under the London system. It was stated, 
however, by Mr. Holmes that, in conse- 
quence of the stagnation of trade, the specu- 
lative builder is doing very badly at the 
present time. The truth seems to be that 
those builders who have dealt with property 
ofa superior kind in the fashionable quarters 
of London haye made, in many instances, 
considerable fortunes, whilst the small 
builder, who has had to pay a high rate of 
interest for the borrowed money with which 
he trades, has generally found it difficult to 
make the business profitable under the pre- 
sent obligation of paying the highest ground 
rent obtainable for a short lease. As to the 
construction of houses, the evidence was 
much clearer and more decisive. Mr. Vigers 
made an uncompromising statement on the 
subject. ‘My experience leads me to the 
conclusion that houses built upon leasehold, 
with the supervision of the freeholder and his 
agents, are better built, as a rule, than those 
built upon freeholds, with the exception of 
large mansions, where a man builds a house 
for his own occupation,’ but the great bulk 
of testimony points to an exactly opposite 
conclusion. Among those who supported 
this view was Mr. Tewson, who said, ‘the 
worst class of house in and near London is 
found upon freehold building estates.’ From 
our inquiry, it seems difficult to believe that 
he could find in London sufficient examples of 
freehold to enable him to draw the contrast. 
As against this, the returns put in by Mr. 
Harrison show a large preponderance of local 
opinion in the different towns of England 
and Wales in fayour of freehold tenure as 
tending to produce sound and worthy build- 
ing.” We have quoted this part of Mr. 
Lawson’s report, as requiring little argu- 
ment to support it. The italics are ours. 
The evidence of Mr. Fatkin as to Leeds, 
Mr. Simpson.as to Sheffield, Mr. Wright as 
to Nottingham, Mr. Burr as to Tor- 
quay, Mr. Castle .as to colleges at 
Oxford, the evidence given on behalf of 
friendly societies, and Mr. Green as to 
Woolwich, besides others we haye already 
named, are sufficient to support every werd 
of this report, and endorse Mr. Wright’s 
assertion that ‘‘ the leasehold brings the worst 
class of builders into the market.” With 
respect to Mr. Boodle’s evidence (agent to 
the Duke of Westminster), the report says 1t 
has ‘‘not been confirmed by the facts brought 
before the Committee, for, as pointed out, 
most witnesses seemed to believe that the 
power to secure these benefits to the public 
is seldom exercised,” confirming what we 
have already said. According to ‘“ Restric- 
tive covenants,” under the Enfranchise- 
ment system, the report observes the 
witnesses representing the London Landlords’ 
Committee generally expressed their belief 
that it would not be practicable ; but it was 
admitted that great laxity had taken place 
in this respect on leasehold estates. We have 
no room to refer to the question of compen- 
sation. The report thinks that Mr. Lawson’s 
Bill will render the hardships allowed to 
exist impossible. In addition, the report 
thinks that a legal right should be given to 
lessees to the unexhausted value of reason- 
able and necessary improvements at the end 
of the tenancy, and in this should be in- 
cluded business goodwill, the tenant only to 
have this right when he has notice to quit, or 
when it is proposed to increase his rent, 
either by annual or capital payment. After 
summarising the evils of short leasehold, 
which has been maintained by private 
Acts of Parliament framed on the lines 
of family settlement in the interests 
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of the landowners, and which is stated to 
have led to bad building and to exorbitant 
costs to lessees, the report goes on to say 
that life leasehold produced those results in 
an intensified degree, and that a remedy for 
these graye evils is urgently needed on the 
grounds, amongst others, that it is of the 
“utmost importance to increase the number 
of owners of property with the sense of 
responsibility that ownership is shown to 
inspire in the citizens of other countries and 
other parts of the British empire.” Nor is 
there evidence to show that London and 
other short leasehold towns would not have 
benefited by the prevalence of long leasehold 
or freehold, as at Manchester, Leeds, or 
Glasgow. Again, it is justly maintained 
that the idea of free contract and choice in 
short leasehold towns is not borne out by the 
facts, because, if the applicant wants a house 
or shop, he must either take it under the 
conditions imposed by the ground landlord 
or leave the neighbourhood. These conclu- 
sions speak for themselves. 

The draft report proposed by Mr. Knowles, 
which follows, is too lengthy to discuss here, 
It takes the contrary view of the situation, and 
its conclusions are, briefly, that the systems of 
building which exist in various parts of the 
country are, in the main, the outcome of the 
natural laws of supply and demand; that 
there is no reason for interfering with the 
building lease or London leasehold, which 
has many advantages of its own, and is the 
most progressive of all the systems of build- 
ing; that the schemes for leasehold enfran- 
chisement in the Bills before the House are 
unprecedented and inadmissable, and would 
stop leasing and raise rents, and, as applied 
to the past, enfranchise not the occupier, but 
the middleman, and involve an illegitimate 
confiscation of property. It is needless to 
discuss again these views ; the recommenda- 
tions affect corporations, who are to hold 
as unrestricted powers to dispose of their 
land for building as absolute owners in fee 
simple now haye; also Dissenting congre- 
gations, by enabling them to acquire the 
sites for places of religious worship, eitherin 
fee simple or for very long terms of years 
subject to provisions. It may be as well to 
remark that in Mr. Lawson’s report atten- 
tion is drawn to the fact that nearly all the 
witnesses in fayour of short or terminable 
leaseholds were land agents, surveyors, or 
solicitors, who had, by their own admissions, 
a personal and direct interest in that system, 
while those in fayour of enfranchisement 
were specialists who represented various 
interests. 


ARCHITECTURAL BRICKWORK.—XY. 
GABLE AND WALL TREATMENT. 


NE of the distinguishing peculiarities of 
the gables seen in Dutch and Flemish 
cities is the stepped outline. Amsterdam is 
full of examples of brick ornamental gables. 
In Belgium, also, in Bruges, Antwerp, 
Tournai, Ypres, and other cities, brick houses 
with stepped gables are common, and these are 
either plainly treated, each step having its 
coping, or the inner angles are filled up by 
trusses in the manner shown in our sketch 
elevation of a gable from Bruges. Many of 
these houses belong to the 15th and 16th 
centuries, and display very piquant and 
pleasing details. Within the gable wall, 
which is pierced sometimes by two or three 
windows, a variety of treatment is observed. 
In some examples the piers of the front 
below are taken up and carried through, or 
there is a recessed blank arch formed with 
ogee head in the brickwork, which runs 
up into the apex of gable, within which 
is a window or two, as in a house at 
Tournai, given in Gwilt’s ‘“‘ Encyclopzedia.” 
In other examples more elaborate design is 
carried out. The windows haye traceried 
heads, and this sort of blank tracery in 
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moulded brickwork is made to fill up the 
gable. A simple and effective treatment is 
that shown in our first sketch, in which the 
gable is broken by set-offs, and the angles 
are relieved by pinnacles or projecting shafts, 
which are carried through the gable and 
capped. These engaged shafts are often 
hexagonal in plan, the triangular. portion 
projecting beyond the face of the wall, as 
indicated in the sketch. Every set-off is 
marked by a horizontal string-course, which 
is made to return or mitre round the shafts, 
and produce a pleasingly broken outline in 
perspective. The second example, with 
console-shaped ramps, is of a more elaborate 
kind. In each case there is a centre shaft 
or pinnacle, sometimes carried up from a 
brick corbel. The effect of these shafted 
gables is agreeable in perspective; the 
shafts not only break the flatness of the 
gable wall, but give strength to it, and 
enable the horizontal mouldings and copings 
to be finished against them. In other forms 
of gable the breaks are filled up by scrolls, 
or the outline is made up by a succession of 
curves or ramps alternating. The castle of 
Fredericksborg and other Danish buildings 
of Copenhagen are of this form, of which 
type we will give some examples. 

Among the many interesting examples of 
Tudor brick architecture in this country, 
Nether Hall, Hertfordshire, deserves atten- 
tion. The building is not far from Rye 
House, the details of which we described in 
our last article; though that mansion is now 
demolished, the gateway remains. Nether 
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Hall is a fine specimen of brickwork: on each 
side of the entrance there is a semi-hexagonal 
tower. ‘Two curious twisted chimneys are to 
be seen above the gateway, like the shaft we 
illustrated of Rye House, and a spiral stairs 
lead to the summit of tower and chimney- 
shaft. J. Turner, speaking of the brickwork 
in London of the 16th century, says: 
‘‘During the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth 
the ornaments of Roman architecture were 
frequently introduced in brick or baked 
clay, which laced the fronts of houses and 
covered the shafts of chimneys, and con- 
tinued in numerous fantastical shapes until 
the reign of James I. (1603). Shortly after 
they were laid aside. In this and the pre- 
ceding reign the walling was very bad, 
being mere rubbish, or even turf or peat 
between two thin shells of brick. Inigo 
Jones introduced a better method, of which 
the piers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields are an 
excellent specimen ; and Sir Richard Crispe, 
the patriotic friend of Charles I. i 
to have been the inventor of the 
art of making them as now practised.” 
The same writer goes on to say: ‘The 
method adopted principally in these ages 
of building with brick was in what 
we now term ‘English bond,’ which 
was certainly well understood, but about 
the time of James, and for a long 
period after, a very careless method of 
erecting walls with brick began and con- 
tinued; and although much is attributed to 
its perfection in the days of Inigo Jones, it 
does not appear, upon examination of several 
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old buildings, that it was thoroughly under- 


g era propetly 
commenced after the Great Fire, when Wren 
and his successors left us some. of the’ finest 
specimens. Turner says, as ‘‘far ag 
regards neatness of workmanship, the 
entrance to the Middle Temple and several 
fronts of houses about the City and West-— 
end are excellent examples.” The method | 
styled Flemish bond was then introduced, 
Those who wish to study examples of the 
more modest kind of brickwork will find 
Surrey full of interesting examples, especially 
Guildford, Godalming, and Unsted. The 
noble chimney-shafts of Abbot’s Hospital, 
Guildford, and the diagonal and star- 
patterned shafts found in many of the old 
farmhouses and cottages in the county; the 
gable treatment of houses found in the same 
town, and at Godalming and Farnham, are 
full of interest. Our other sketches, c, d, e, 
represent two simple modes of wall enrich- 
ment which are adapted for bands or friezes, 
‘‘BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB, 

A COCOA HOUSE. ¢ 


HIS is the last subject for the work of our 
club this season, and we publish to-day the 
two chosen designs, ‘‘D.’’ in a circle being placed 
first, and ‘‘ Judge Pitman’’ second. According 
to our custom, we give here the conditions issued 
to competitors. ; : oe 
A Cocoa House and Vegetarian Restaurant for 
a Small Country Market Town. The site to be 
situated in the main street, and to measure 80ft. 
deep, with a frontage of 40ft. The two entrances 
to be from the front—one to the administrative 
part of the premises and one to the business por-— 
tion. A roomy back yard for light and air is to 
be contrived. In the basement a good cellar is 
to be arranged, with coal place and larder, knife- 
cleaning place, &c. The ground floor is to be 
entered by a screened lobby, with a public bar 
counter in the hall for light refreshments ; lead- 
ing out of this hall a small smoking-room is to 
be arranged, and also the principal dining-room. 
On the first floor a second dining and tea-room 
is to be provided, with a billiard-room off the 
chief landing. On the ground floor, or off the 
half-landing of the principal staircase, a gentle- 
man’s lavatory, with two w.c.’s and a double 
urinal, is to be introduced, and a similar con- 
venience for ladies is to be approached from the 
first floor. The kitchen may be at the top of the 
house, where rooms for the caretaker, comprising 
living-room and three bedrooms, are to be 
situated, divided off from the kitchen offices. 
One of these bedrooms is to be suitable for two 
female servants engaged in the work of the 
restaurant. A back staircase is necessary. Style 
to be English Renaissance, in red brick with 
stone dressings. A projecting clock from the 
front of the cocoa house to be made a feature of, 
with the words ‘‘ The Clock House ’’ introduced 
in the wrought ironwork supporting it. The 
adjoining premises to be reckoned two-story 
ordinary street houses and shops. Scale, 8ft. to 
the inch. Elevation, section, and plans, with 
small key sketch. ‘ 
By turning to theprize plans, it will be seen how 
these stipulations have been worked out. ‘‘ D.”’ 
in a circle certainly is the best, though the 
feature made of the servery and bar near the lifts 
in ‘‘ Judge Pitman’s’’ design is a point of no 
mean importance. In detail, however, his 
arrangement here is crowded, and not really so 
good as it would seem at first sight. ‘‘D.’’ ina 
circle gives us a roomy building with ample hall 
and landing, contriving a separate service stair-— 
to bottom of the house with good 
light and a private entrance. The bar seems 
perhaps a little too isolated, though it would not 
be a great difficulty to form a lift down from the 
top landing outside the kitchen to this bar. The 
pay hatchway seems to be placed just where a 
buffet ought to come, and we question if the 
hatch would be used. The servery is a little too 
confined, and we notice that the door to itis not 
dotted in. That from the smoking-room would be 
awkward coming against the sink, which is not 
well situated for washing glass. The dining-room 
has all the light at one end, which is not an 
advantage. The first floor is nicely set out, but 
we should have liked:a section through the stair+ 
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case showing how the lantern light works in. On 
plan it seems rather odd. The elevations are 
very nice. The bedroom fireplaces in the angles 
come over a void, though possibly an iron girder 
is intended? Yes, but that is very questionable 
construction, and the objection is a very practical 
one. There is no door shown into the yard, 
_ whichis an oversight. ‘‘ Judge Pitman’’ dodges 
_in a chimney much in the same way as ‘‘ D,’’— 
_ over a wall it is true, which might measure 9in., 
_ but it looks a rare good chimney-shaft in the view 
and on the elevation. The men’s lavatory is too 
: confined, and in much too public a position. The 
_billiard-room is badly lighted, and the fireplace 
ought to be recessed as it is in the selected design. 
The second dining-room on the first floor is 
needlessly large, and the servery lobby in both 
rooms looks crudely arranged, while we 
cannot say we approve of the outer wall 
above the upper dining-room being carried 
on girders and the stancheon. Of course it can 
be done, and is done every day ; but in this case 
there ought not to be any occasion to adopt such 
a style of building. A scullery should adjoin the 
litchen. We fancy that the elevation is a trifle 
too ambitious, and is cut up too much in parts. 
Otherwise we admit the picturesque effect of the 
facade. ‘‘Zodiac’’ is the motto of the design 
placed third. His elevation pleases us more than 
his plan. There is a commonsense treatment 
about it which in ordinary work finds favour, 
but there is likewise a marked absence of ‘‘ g0”’ 
in the design. The plan is roomy, and the ser- 
vice is fairly well considered, but we do not like 
the bar and staircase quite, although it looks 
fairly practical. ‘‘ Fairy’s’’ elevation is too 
much like a bank, or perhaps an insurance office; 
but his plan is very good, excepting the lavatories, 
which are about as bad as bad can be. The 
upper dining-room has no fireplace in it, and the 
flue from the smoke-room gets very quickly into 
the shaft over the lower dining-room fireplace, 
even though the pitch of the ground-floor rooms 
is unusually high. The perspective sketch is 
prettily done, and is not too big. ‘‘'Triangle 
in a circle ’’ ranks next, with several good points 
about the design, and a very ingenious plan in- 
deed; the latter is better than the elevation, 
which is too cut-up to be really good. Thus, 
for example, half the facade is turnished with a 
massive stone-built balcony, and half with a 
light open wooden one. The small gable, with 
blank wall space below, from which the iron 
clock projects, is a nice idea, giving point to the 
composition, and showing that the author has 
good taste and forethought, seeing that ample 
room is allowed for the weights, &c. The flues, 
built up from the foundations, and the general 
arrangements, leave little to be desired. The 
design is certainly the best which we remember 
from this contributor. We miss a proper section. 
‘* Abacus”? draws neatly, and does not plan 
badly ; but there is a wide gap between the merit 
of the designs already named and this one. The 
hall is wasteful, though the administrative part 
of the arrangements are fairly well considered, 
notwithstanding that the lift should not work 
from the scullery. Either it should descend 
from the kitchen or from a lobby leading out of 
it. A scullery is usually a wash-up place. The 
elevation of this design is comparatively poor, 
and you could not build an arch into the adjoin- 
ing house, as ‘‘ Abacus’’ proposes for his side 
entrance. ‘‘ Wallaby ”’ studies American build- 
ings and style of draughtsmanship, and we do 
not blame him for this, seeing that our friends 
across the Atlantic in many ways take a lead, 
and show much ability and originality in the 
clever way in which they design their buildings 
and draw them for illustration. ‘‘ Wallaby” 
copies, however, their faults, and so produces a 
restless, fizzy sort of building, too busy to be 
admirable, and marked by a straining after 
quaintness. One instance of what we mean must 
suffice—viz., the arcaded row of lights under the 
projecting gable, quite cutting the facade in 
two. These windows, it is true, come into the 
billiard-room, but being set back under the over- 
sailing gable would hardly give much light after 
all. The service portion of the plan is good, but 
the hall is too big and wasteful. ‘‘A1’’ is 
commonplace, and gives us just the style of thing 
which is too frequently adopted in our country 
towns under the name of modern improvements. 
‘We do not say that it shows what to avoid 
exactly, but it suggests the thought so often 
forced on us when travelling about—viz., that it 
is only a slight mercy the design was not worse. 
As it is, there is nothing to admire beyond the 


fact that the composition is not vulgar. 
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plan is small in its general idea and the scale of 
its rooms. ‘Stanley ’’ is better in this respect, 
but his elevation exhibits a want of knowledge of 
architectural detail. The plan, too, is crude, 
though it has clever parts, such as the bar 
arrangement in the hall, despite the fact that 
even this suffers from want of study. The 
customers standing, in front of it would either 
crowd each other or impede the way to the 
dining-room.. The cleverness to which we refer 
is the way in which the lift and service at this 
point come in for the counter-work. For the 
dining-room use the lift is too much cut off, 
however, by the bar, so that, on the whole, the 
contrivance is not thought out as it might have 
been. ‘Transpose the position of the lift and the 
thing is complete. ‘‘ Vorwarts’? makes his 
building too grand in style, and it is also in- 
congruous in itself. Thus, to speak in detail, 
the trade entrance, by being situated where it is 
under the main gable and by the side of the big 
window, looks as if it would easily be mistaken 
for the principal doorway. The plan is poor and 
wasteful. ‘‘ Renaissance ’’ is of a cast-iron type 
of work indifferently thought out with a crowded 
plan and fussed-up elevation. The author has, 
however, done his best, and in time will do 
better. Let him study good examples, and try 
again. On no account give up trying. 
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SOME HOLIDAY NOTES. 


Le these days it is a relief to get away fora 
month from the sound and sight of a rail- 
way. That, at least, is my experience, and as 
this is the last day I shall spend upon the P. and 
O. steamer Muassilia, ere stepping ashore with 
face turned towards home and hard work, I have 
just looked over my notebook, and marked a few 
paragraphs that may possibly interest the general 
reader. 

Here they are: One arrives at Gibraltar after 
a pleasant voyage of five days from Tilbury 
Docks. From an archeological point of view 
the remains of an old Moorish castle that stands 
out boldly some distance up the Rock near to the 
north mole, is the most interesting feature. It 
is said to have been built by Tarif-Abu-Zara, 
the Moor, who, in a.p. 710, crossed from Ceuta 
in Africa, and took possession of the great lime- 
stone rock on the Spanish side of the straits. 
From him it first took its name Gebal-Tarik, 
afterwards corrupted into Gibraltar, and from 
this fortress the children of Allah swept all over 
Spain. Only a portion of the castle remains ; but 
its obtusely-pointed arches are probably the 
oldest in Europe. 

The Cathedral at Gibraltar is dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity. It was built about 60 years ago, 
and one evening I found the grave of its ‘‘ archi- 
tect and builder’’ (so it was inscribed) away in a 
shady, but apparently almost forgotten, little 
cemetery, close by the Barrack Stores Depart- 
ment on the road to Europa Point. Designed in 
the Moorish style of architecture, Gibraltar 
Cathedral is probably the uglest in Hurope, and 
so, out of respect for the dead, I forbear giving 
the name of its original conceiver. 

Talking about cemeteries, the large one on the 
North Lines is of some interest; but the early 
age at which so many people die in this part of 
the world suggests serious consideration. The 
local statuary’s art does not seem of a very high 
type. A large Celtic cross in native sandstone 
has just been erected. The inscription says :— 

‘* By the members of the Talpe Hunt to the 
memory of the late Richard Holmes, Esq., a sup- 
porter of the Hunt for the last 35 years, who 
was drowned at Washerwoman’s Ford returning 
from hunting on the 6th of April, 1888. Aged 
76 years. R.I.P.’’ It is the roughest specimen 
of monumental work I ever remember seeing in 
my life. 

Near this cemetery is a solitary statuary’s 
yard. Its owner makes the following announce- 
ment upon a board :—‘‘ Marble and all kind of 
gravestone don here, and letters of every descrip- 
tion.—J. Marriney.’’ ; 

A new battery is building on the heights, but 
the public are not allowed up, possibly so that 
they shall not realise to the full what a farce it 
is to say Gibraltar is the key to the Straits. As 
a harbour, and as a place for stores, and asa 
refuge, it is excellent; but its guns could no 
more stop a fleet going in or out of the Mediter- 
ranean than the big cannon on Shakespeare’s 
Cliff could hit a ship on the French side of 
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Dover Straits. At Gibraltar it is fourteen miles. 
across to Ceuta on the opposite side, and the guns- 
we have at present of course won’t carry anything . 
like that distance. 

There is a lot of house-building going on in 
the town at Gibraltar just now. The bricks used 
are, to English notions, more like tiles. They 
measure about llin. by 5din. by ljin. Walls 
are built of these, and are invariably stuccoed 
outside. At the corner of Well-lane, , and 
opposite to the Post-oftice, a new job has just 
started. The limestone base (tooled, edging, and 
rough-hammered on face) is fixed. 

The garrison library contains 40,000 volumes, 
and is well worth a visit. The old engravings 
there of Gibraltar are exceptionally interesting. 
The principal English papers are taken in; but. 
the only one on things architectural is the 
Burtpine News. 

Algeciras is a Spanish town, on the opposite 
side of the Bay of Gibraltar, and four or five 
miles from the Rock. The wrought-iron work, 
protecting almost every window and supporting 
verandahs and water-shoots, is an especial feature, 
and worth notice. The metal work is invariably 
painted green. Outside the town there is an old 
aqueduct, generally supposed to be of Roman 
construction. It still supplies the town with, 
water, and spans a deep valley, perhaps a 
quarter of a mile or more wide. | The piers 
are very slight, and remind one of Brunel’s at 
Saltash Bridge. I mean the piers over and above 
the little Cornish town of Saltash. The actual , 
shafts are only 3ft. 8in. square, and the bases are 
generally 4ft. Gin. square; but at the bottom of 


the valley, and near the bed of the river, the — 


bases stand on plan diagonally, and are 10ft. 
square. Here and there are buttresses of solid 
masonry, giving additional strength to the piers, 
and in several places there are buttresses. ‘The 
piers are of stone, in beds generally about Ift. 8in. 
deep. The arches to the aqueduct and flying 
buttresses are of tiles (ildin. by 55in. by ljin.). 
The top is only 2ft. 6in. wide. The watercourse . 
is covered (circular). All the putlock holes are. , 
left. 

At present the nearest railway to Gibraltar is . 
near Cadiz, more than fifty miles away. A new 
line is in hand, however, through to Algeciras. 
Some Englishmen, with whom I dined at the 
Hotel Marino (an hostel opposite the sea, and 
containing some quaint old Moorish work), told 
me they were connected with its construction, 
and that it was expected to be finished in three 
years. 

Tangiers is only three hours or so by steam 
from Gibraltar. Morocco isa queer land; it is . 
said there is not a wheeled conveyance in the 
whole country, not even a wheel-barrow. There 
are certainly no roads; the one between Tangier 
and Tetuan, connecting, for instance, two of the 
oldest cities in the world, and a distance of nearly 
50 miles, is nothing but a mere track through 
valleys and over mountains. I happen to know 
this to my sore discomfort, for the first mule ride . 
I ever ventured upon in my life, was a fortnight 
ago, from Tangiers to Tetuan and back, and I 
bear honourable scars, the outcome of that ex- 
perience to this hour! <A large bank is at present 
building at Tangiers in the principal street, if at 
least one may call a narrow, dirty, ill-paved 
thoroughfare as it is, by sucha name. 

Outside the town, going down. towards, the 
beach, some good buildings are in course of 
erection. Labour is cheap, but materials dear. 
The same narrow, tile-like brick is used, and all 
the walls are thickly plastered. Now that things 
are getting warm at Monte-Carlo, speculators are 
turning their attention to other places. A week 
or two ago, an hotel on the sands at Tanziers—a 
recently built one—was sold for 30,000dols. 
(something like £6,000) and, ’tis generally 
affirmed, will be shortly opened as a gambling- 
house. 

Tangiers faces the Atlantic, but Tetuan is a 
few miles inland from the Mediterranean Sea. 
The latter is hard to get at, and not often visited. 
During my few days’ stay at the one solitary 
hotel that ‘‘infidels’’ are allowed to sleep at 
(Nahon’s Hotel Anglais), I was the only English- 
man in the whole place. ‘The Moors here are 
exceeding clever with the hammer andanyil. All 
the windows contain wrought-iron work, so that 
for this class of labour there is a large local de- 
mand. ‘There are several-new houses in progress 
in Tetuan, and some additions [ went over that 
are being made to an opulant Moor’s residence, 
were very instructive. The bricklayers were all 
patriarchal-looking, long-bearded, grave-faced 
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men, dressed in flowing white robes. They sat 
upon the soles of their feet and buttocks to lay 
the bricks, and each had a couple of black slaves, 
as labourers, to wait upon them. The bricks 
were similar to those already described, and, with 
the mortar, were brought through the tortuous 
streets and to the foot of the scaffolding on the 
backs of asses. I noticed that the bricklayers 
plastered their walls at the same time that they 
built them up. The new wrought-iron screens 

_ and gratings for this house are all particularly ex- 
cellent examples of modern smiths’ work. 

I mentioned the slaves doing labourers’ work! 
Slaves are plentiful in Morocco, and seem the 
happiest part of the population, if one may judge 
by appearances. The Moors are all handsome, 
sombre, and morose-looking; the Jews have the 
appearance of frightened sheep; but the slaves 
are black, perspiring, and smiling, wherever and 
whenever you see them. They are not expensive. 
A strong young man may be bought for from £14 
to £21, and I had my pick of a bevy of pretty 
black slave girls offered me for £20. 

The pottery that is made at Tetuan and Tan- 
giers is exceeding good. The potters burrow in 
ander the hill sides, raise theclay, make and burn 
their wares, and live in tents or huts close by. The 
old Moorish remains at both Tetuan and Tangiers 
are numerous and very interesting. The lower 
part of the town of Tetuan is in ruins. This 
portion was destroyed by the Spaniards in the 
war of 1859-60, and has remained in precisely the 
same state ever since. 

Ceuta is in Barbary on the north coast of 
Africa. It is a strongly fortified Spanish penal 

settlement. It is a difficult thing to get to Ceuta, 
-even from Gibraltar. A passport and permit are 
necessary, and these secured, one only gets there 
by first taking a steamer to Algeciras, and a 
second to Ceuta itself. There are about 4,000 
convicts at Ceuta; but the discipline is lax, and at 
least half of them work about the town on ticket- 
-of-leave. Two new forts are building just now, 
te protect three or four montrous great cannons 
-already in position. The barracks in which the 
44th regiment of foot (Spanish) now lie, are being 
rebuilt, and when completed will be of immense 
‘size. Designed by the military engineers, the 
The works are being carried out by convict labour. 
base all around is of stone, the rest is built of the 
narrow brick of the locality duly plastered over. 
One sad story and I have done. Yesterday 
‘(Friday 29th July) up till 10 a.m.,a smart’ 
Hindoo sailor (we have nearly 100 of themon 
board) was on deck about his work in the 
usual way, when he suddenly went forward into 
the blacks’ quarters, and lying down, complained 
that ‘‘the devil had touched his stomach.’’? By 
4.30 p.m. he was dead, and at 7 0’clock, wrapped 
in @ large white cotton sheet, his fellow 
Mussulmen brought him tenderly up the hatch 
in some matting, and laid him on a wooden 
grating. Bars of iron were fastened to his legs, 
he was let gently over the ship’s bows, and just 
as the sun dipped its golden head on the distant 
horizon, one end of the grating was let go, and 
the etill limp corpse slipped quietly into the 
water. The fine young fellow of 23 years of age 
yesterday morning, was actually dead and 
buried by sundown the same evening. 

There! I have come’to an end of these notes, so 
I have of my month’s holiday, and so too—very 
nearly—of the £30 provided for the expenses 
thereof. Harry Hens. 
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CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.—XX.* 


WINDOW-FRAMES AND SASHES. 


HE window-frame and sash in almost uni- 

versal use throughout these three kingdoms, 

‘and in many other parts of the world, is that in 

‘which the weight of the sashes is counterbalanced 

by metal weights, which slide in a boxing pre- 

ypared for them, and move in an opposite direction 
‘tto the sash to which they are attached. 

Fig. 141 shows a section of the pulley stiles 
(the head of the frame is usually of the same 
section), and also of the sill of one of the com- 
sooner kinds of these frames. Diversities and 
elaborations will be described further on. Now, 
to set about making a window-frame of this 
description, the first thing to know is the size 
required. If the building is already up, and the 
sills (stone or other material) already set, then 
the sizes may be taken either with a lath or 
measured with the rule; the size to be taken is 
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the daylight—that is, between the reveals (outer 
jambs) for the width, and from the sill to the 
inside of the top reveal. In Fig. 141 the under- 
side of the sill is shown level, which is for the 
case of a stone sill weathered from the line of the 
sill of the window-frame outwards. Having the 
height and width, the workman proceeds to set 
out or lay down the lines of his intended frame 
on a board. 

Fig. 142 shows how the width is arranged— 
that is, as is seen, the inside of the pulley stiles is 
made the width of the open which was taken. 
This is in the case of stone reveals or clean 
finished brickwork ; but if the reveals are to be 
cemented upon the top of the brickwork, whether 
only the reveals, or if the building is of rough 
brickwork to be cemented all over, then an 
allowance of from in. to fin. must be made on 
each side (according to the coat of cement which 
will be put on)—that is, the frame will be lin. 
or 1}in. narrower than the daylight when the 
cementing is completed. In other words, the 
frame must be made to the daylight of the 
finished cement. The height taken is the length 
from the underside of the sill of the frame to the 
inside of the head ; or, if the reveals are cemented 
the same rule applies at the top as to the width. 
Having then laid down the height and width of 
the frame, the next business is to get the lengths, 
breadths, and thicknesses of the various pieces of 
timber required, which is taken from the setting 
out on the board (plan and elevation full size). 
Sometimes templates or section moulds are made 
of veneer to the section of each part—that is, of 
the pulley stile, outer casing, inner casing, part- 
ing bead which divides the sashes, and for which 
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the pulley stile is grooved, and staff bead or 
batten slip which serves to keep in the inner 
sash. Perhaps a word of explanation is needed 
about the sizes of the timbers required for these 
several parts. Outer casings are generally lin., 
inner casings fin. or lin., pulley stiles from lin. 
to 1jm., and in extreme cases Idin. Sashes are 
generally 2in. thick, thus serving as a guide to 
know the breadth to make the pulley stiles; 
these must be wide enough for two sashes jin. 
or 3in. for parting bead, and, say, 2in. of allow- 
ance for batten slip, another 2in. being obtained 
by the thickness of the inner casing, which is 
nailed to the edge of the pulley stile (batten slip 
is usually 1jin. broad at least, except in very 
inferior work). Having then obtained the timber 
required for the frame, and of the various dimen- 
sions needed, it is planed up; this, in the case of 
a machine shop, would be done by the machines, 
all being made ready for them to the proper sizes 
and sections. It will be noted that the groove in 
the pulley-stile is arranged according to the 
thickness of the sashes—in this example, 2in., that 
is, themeasuring from the outeredge of the pulley- 
stile, 2in., then allow for groovetosuit parting bead. 

In setting out the pulley-stiles for the axle 
pulleys, they must be set out to match each other 
(paired) ; this is required also to suit the pockets 
(these are for the purpose of getting in the 
weights). 

Fig. 143 shows the provision for axle-pulleys 
—viz., mortises—which are usually about 4in. or 
so, from the inside of the head to the top of the 
mortise, and the mortise is in length to suit the 
axle pulleys. These are classified according to 
the diameter of the wheel or sheaye, 1Zin., 2in.,. 
and 2tin. being common sizes. Axle pulleys are 
of many varieties, the better kinds being made 
of brass. They are sunk in the pulley-stile until 
the plate is flush or fair with its surface, and then 
screwed; but the pocket-pieces are let in and 


grooved before this is-done. Pulleys are let in 
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as follows:—The mortise should be of sufficient, 
dimensions to let in the wheel and its guards;) 
the pulley is then dropped into the mortise, the 
plate resting upon the pulley-stile. If the edge, 
of the plate of the pulley is parallel with the) 
edge of the pulley stile, then mark round the 
edges of the pulley plate with a draw-point care. 
fully, which is the line of sinking, and inside. 
these lines should be taken out to a depth equal 
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to the thickness of the plate. An old woman’ s tooth 
or rowter is used to sink this parallel. The edges 
of the pulley plate being slightly bevelled, it 
tightens as it goes in. The pulley should be put 
in to see if it fits well, and is perfectly fair with’ 
the surface of the pulley stile before being 
screwed ; if it is sunk under the surface a shaving 
or piece of old glass paper may be put under the 
plate to pack it up level, but with care this can 
be avoided. lf, when the pulley was put in the: 
edge of the plate was not fair with the edge of 
the stile (parallel) it should be made so before 
marking for the sinking of the plate. No casing 
lines are shown in Fig. 143; so as not to confuse, 
the groove for the parting bead is seen, and a 
dotted line across at the upper end shows the 
distance which the pulley stile enters the head. 
Fig. 144 shows a front and edge view of a 
pulley stile at the pocket piece, to show the manner 
of its insertion. It may be here stated that it is 
not always so situated, but sometimes reaches 
from the outer face of the parting bead to the 
inner edge of the pulley stile; but this method 
weakens the stile more than the other way, as 
shown in Fig. 144, and is not so suitable for 
nailing the inner casings, as no nail can be put 
into the pocket piece, seeing it requires to be 
taken out should a cord or other material 
used in suspending the weights break. In 
a machine shop one method of cutting out 
the pocket pieces is by lowering: the pulley 
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stile on the circular saw and putting in 
two cuts the requisite length and at the proper 
place (gauge for them), and then cutting out the 
piece endwise with a chisel, or boring holes and 
cutting it out with a table, lock, or compass saw. 
The length of the pocket-piece is arranged this 
way: it is not allowed to reach up so highas that 
it could be seen above the meeting rail of the sash, 
and should be, if possible, 10in. or 12in. above 
the sill of the frame—that is, it may be thelength 
of the bottom sash, less 13in. or 15in. In very 
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short frames the pocket reaches much nearer to 
the sill, as, of course, the pocket must be long 
enough to admit of the weight being readily got 
in. The breadth of the pocket-piece should be 
a little more than the diameter of the weight 
which is to pass through—usually from 2in. to 
27in. When the opening is made, a piece is 
fitted in and the edges of the stile are straightened, 
and then if the stiles have been grooved only the 
pocket-piece is grooved; but it is even better to 
delay the grooving until the pockets have been 
fitted. It will be seen that the parting bead 


keeps in the pocket-piece by this method ; but if 


the other method is adopted, a screw should be 
put in to keep in the bottom end; the upper end 
is kept in position by the bevel of the sinking. 
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The pulley stiles are cut square at each end, and 
of the necessary length. Dotted lines (hori- 
zontal) are shown in Fig. 141, which give the 
depths of the sinkings, and also serve to indicate 
the length of the pulley stiles on the elevation. 
The sill and bead are sunk for the pulley stiles, 
and the sinking may either be so as just to admit 
the stile alone, or, which is more customary, 
sunk for a wedge or key, in addition to the thick- 
ness of the stile. This sinking is termed trenching. 
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Fig. 145 shows the method of keying in the 
pulley stile in the head; the pulley stiles have 
sectional lines drawn across, and the wedge or 
key is shown. The sill is done in a similar 
manner, and, of course, they must be to match, 
so that the proper edge of the sill may be out 
when the frame is put together. (This matter of 
matching or pairing it is very essential to watchin 
all joinery.) The wedge or key is usually driven 
from what is the inner side of the frame, so that 
an putting on the lines this should be noted. 
Having all the preceding work done either by 
hand or machines, and having casings, beads, and 
wedges ready, to proceed to put the frame to- 
gether, the bench should be out of wind or 
twist ; if it is not so, two pieces should be laid 
across the bench longer than the width of the 
iframe, which pieces should be true to each other, 
and nearly the height of the frame apart. Lay 
the pulley stiles on these near their relative 
position; bring near the sill, put the bottom end 
of the stile into the trench, and put in the key. 
Do the same with the other stile, and then put 
the other ends of the stiles into the head and key 
them in. Gne other remark about the sill—it 
should be checked out for the casings as far in as 


to the inside of the pulley stile: dotted lines are 
shown perpendicularly on section of the sill in 
Fig. 141 to indicate this, and these checkings 
serve as guides to the right position of the pulley 
stiles at the sill. The pulley stiles are nailed 
through head and sill, or the pulley stiles may 
be side-nailed from the back side into the sill. 
The skeleton frame is now squared and side 
nailed to the bearers temporarily to keep it 
square until the inner casings are fastened on. 
The inner casings are put on first, and the pieces 
on the stiles before the head, which is just fitted 
between quite tight, but not so as to force the 
side casings away. Sometimes blocks equal in 
length to the breadth of the pulley stile are 
nailed on the head to support the heading of the 
top casing and side casings outer and inner. 
When the casings are put on, the staff? beads or 
batten slips may be mitred in and temporarily 
nailed ; then two rough angle braces are usually 
put from the sides to the top, being nailed on the 
top of the inner casing through into the stiles, 
which serves to keep the frame from being 
knocked out of square until it is thoroughly fixed 
in its place. The nails which temporarily fixed 
the frame to the bench or bearers are drawn out, 
the frame is turned over, for the purpose of 
putting in the parting beads and putting on the 
outer casings. If the head has been grooved for 
a parting bead put it in (sometimes it is not), 
then scribe one end of the parting bead to fit the 
round of the top parting bead, and having 
obtained the length, fit the other end of each to 
the sill and put themin. The parting beads are 
not nailed in. Put on the side pieces of the outer 
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casings, and in doing so a little gauge is used, 
shown in Fig. 146. 

The check in the gauge is made equal to the 
projection of the outer casing beyond the face of 
the pulley stile, and the gauge is applied against 
the pulley stile to test the projection of the 
casing before it is nailed. Whan the side pieces 
are nailed, the top piece is scribed in. It will be 
noticed that a little piece is required to be 
checked out at the bottom end of each outer 
casing for the sill, in order to allow it to have the 
necessary projection beyond the face of the 
pulley stile; this is owing to the sill being as 
broad as the pulley stile and casings combined. 
It is not needed at the bottom of the inner casings, 
as they are fair with the pulley stile. The casings 
are planed off fair with the bottom face of the 
sill, so that it may rest closely down upon the 
stone sill, a layer of white lead or sometimes lime 
putty being put between. 


————2~e 9 
SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


O* the 30th July the Society of Engineers 
visited the Outfall Sewage Precipitation 
Works, now in progress at Crossness. 

The works at Crossness form the outfall into 
the River Thames for the whole of the sewage 
of the metropolis south of the river. There is an 
existing reservoir occupying about seven acres, 
divided into four compartments, capable of 
holding some 4,000,000 cubic feet of sewage, 
which can be stored for about eight hours per 
tide, and discharged at high water. The sewage 
reaches Crossness by an 11ft. Gin. barrel sewer, 
ata deep level, and is there pumped into the 
reservoir. The existing works are about to be 


supplemented by the Precipitation Works now in 


progress, the contract for which was let. to Mr. 
Wm. Webster, last year, for thé sum of £258,116, 
and which comprise the adaptation of the four 
compartments of the old reservoir, and the 
addition of a new reservoir, in area about 23 
acres, in two compartments, together affording 
1,000,000 cubic feet additional capacity, all the 


six compartments to be used as precipitation 
tanks, and are arranged to be used in succession, 
and jointly to provide for fully 12,000,000 cubic 
feet of effluent per day, the discharge of which 
will be distributed throughout all hours of the 
day and night, except when the tide is above the 
flow level, and then the effluent will pass into an 
effluent store underneath the new reservoir, and 
this store will be emptied into the river when the 
level of the tide permits. The sewage before 
entering the precipitation tanks will be treated 
with lime water and iron water, and will remain 
quiescent in these tanks for about two hours, 
during which time the solids will be precipitated, 
after which the effluent will be decantered over 
the lips of weirs as quietly as possible, so as not 
to disturb the precipitated sludge at the bottom, 
The effluent will be discharged into the river as 
above stated. 

The sludge, known in this condition as ‘‘ wet’’ 
sludge, will then be mechanically swept off the 
floors and passed into a sump or well, thence it 
will be pumped into another reservoir, divided 
into compartments called sludge settling channels, 
and there will undergo a second settling, by which 
its bulk will be further reduced; the second 
effluent, or ‘‘liquor,’’? being quietly decantered 
over weirs, and used for making the lime water. 
The ‘‘settled’’ sludge will next be passed into a 
store, or receiver, beneath the sludge settling 
channels, and thence be pumped through pipes 
extending along the proposed jetty into the 
sludge ships, for conveyance and discharge into 
the German Ocean. The ‘‘liquor,’’ or second 
effluent, being insufficient in quantity for making 
the lime water, will be supplemented by water 
from the river admitted at high water into the 
adjacent settling ponds. The ‘‘liquor’’ and 
water so obtained will be pumped up to the 
liming station to be erected on the top of the 
sludge settling channels, where the slaking and 
mixing will be effected, and thence the lime 
water will be run off through pipes into the low 
level sewer, which brings the sewage to the main 
sewage pumps, and will be supplied in such 
quantities as to furnish about four grains of lime 
to each gallon of sewage. Also on the top of the 
sludge settling channels, and next the liming 
station, there will be an iron-water station for 
grinding and dissolving proto-sulphate of iron, 
and supplying the solution in such quantities as 
to furnish about one grain of the iron to each’ 
gallon of sewage, the two chemicals, lime and 
iron, being both of them added to the sewage 
before it enters the precipitation channels. In 
addition to the present engine and boiler houses, 
and large sewage pumping engines, machinery, 
and boilers, there will be a new engine house and 
boiler house, with further pumping engines, 
machinery, and boilers, &c. The works are 
designed with a view to the treatment of the 
sewage for a future population of 2,400,000 
persons, within the area of so much of the metro- " 
polis as lies south of the Thames. 
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Alterations have been made to the Royal Pump 
Room, Harrogate, embracing the ventilation, which 
is now carried out on the Boyle system, the latest 
improved form of the self-acting air-pump venti- 
lator being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated 
air. 


A residence is to be erected on the Tyn-y-pwll 
estate, near Cardiff, for Mr. Shapland, from plans 
prepared by Mr. Charles C. Jones, M.S.A., 44, 
Charles-street, Cardiff. 


The Durham County Asylum, Sedgefield, is being 
warmed and ventilated throughout by means of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


The County Council for the Holland division of 
Lincolnshire received at their last meeting the 
resignation of his office by Mr. J. Kingston, the 
county surveyor. 


The tower of the parish church of Slapton, Bucks, 
is being restored, and the belfry is being prepared 
for a peal of five bells, the heaviest of which will 
weigh over half a ton. Mr. G. Garside, of Leighton 
Buzzard, is the builder. The nave of the church 
was restored ten years since, and the work will now 
be completed by the present repairs to tower. 


The hospital chapel at Ilford is about to be 
enlarged and repaired, so as to seat 300 persons. 
The nave will be lengthened by 18ft., a south aisle 
added, the vestry rebuilt, and the chancel improved. 
Mr. Brookes is the architect, and the tender of Mr. 
W. Watson, of Ilford, has been accepted for carry- 
ing out the work at £1,747. 
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THE MOSQUE, WOKING. 


Ovr illustration represents the front of this 
interesting building, which has lately been 
erected from the designs of the architect, Mr. 
W. [. Chambers. No description of the exterior 
is needed, as the drawing speaks for itself. As, 
however, this is the first mosque ever erected in 
this country, a few remarks on the general 
characteristics of these buildings may be desirable. 
It is greatly to be regretted that funds would not 
permit the erection of a minaret, nor allow the 
interior to be finished in a manner worthy of the 
beautiful exterior. One of the requisites of a 
mosque is that the principal interior wall, which 
is faced by those who pray, must be in the 
direction of Mecca, and in this instance it was 
thought desirable that every detail should be 
absolutely correct. Therefore, a captain of a 
P. and O. boat kindly went to Woking and took 
the bearings, and the true direction is engraved 
on a stone under cover near the Mihrab. 
Mosques are generally square, but can be any 
shape. The precincts of the mosque must be 
clearly separated by some obstacle in two con- 
centric zones. ‘The first, the exterior, where one 
can go without taking off one’s boots, corre- 
sponds to the Court of the Gentiles; the second, 
or the interior, is a sort of esplanade, or estrade, 
to which one rises by one or more steps. This 
constitutes the holy estrade, the space specially 
reserved to prayer, which no contact by un- 
believers is allowed to contaminate. Where the 
address is read is the Maysura, or reserved space. 
This is generally isolated by cloisters. In the 
thickness of the wall facing Mecca is placed the 
niche called Mihrab; this is always the most 
adorned portion of the place. In various other 
places, but always in walls facing Mecca, lesser or 
pseudo-mihrabs are constructed, either as orna- 
ments or to show to those who pray separately 
the direction of Mecca; sometimes they are on 
the outside of the mosques, to the right of the 
mihrab. Relatively to the worshipper is placed 
a pulpit. Originally this consisted of two steps 
and a seat; to this simple estrade several steps 
and a little dome were subsequently added. In 
many mosques a cupola, supported by four 
columns, rises above the mihrab and the adjoin- 
ing pulpit. At the present day some of the 
pulpits are very elaborate. Facing the mihrab, 
at a certain distance, is the dekke (bench)—a 
tribune stand made of wood or stone, supported 
by columns reached by a staircase. However, in 
small mosques, this ‘‘tribune’’ is often against 
the wall, facing the mihrab, and is constructed 
in the form of a balcony. In this tribune stands 
the reciter. There is also a kind of pulpit or 
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lectarium for reading the sacred book. There 
are two kinds of reserved maysuras, or retreats, 
one general and the other special. In former 
times small galleries for women were provided ; 
this is not the case now. The courtyards in 
front of mosques are generally square and inclosed 
by walls, and, asa rule, have a portico entrance 
in the centre of each wall, and under these 
porticoes the professors give their lessons, and 
rooms for students are annexed to the porticoes. 
Some mosques have an oratory situate at the side 
of the place for ablution, and is often adorned by 
a mihrab, to allow poor people who have no shoes 
to pray immediately after ablution. This place 
of ablution is a square reservoir, covered or 
open, and filled with water. It is gener- 
ally in the centre of the courtyard, but it 
may be situate according to the exigencies of the 


;| locality; they also have a fountain. (Hanafia) 


near the reservoir for fear the water may be 
stagnant or dirty, as no unbeliever or Moham- 


. | medan can enter a mosque who is not absolutely 


pure. Great controversy has ensued because the 
mosque at Woking has a dome, and what little 
adverse criticism the building has met with has 
been on this account, as many aver that domes 
are only admissible over tombs or commemora- 
tive monuments. Mr. Chambers, however, states 
he is prepared to justify every detail of the 
building from precedents. He admits, however, 
that the minaret is the chief ornament of a 
mosque on which the architect devotes his utmost 
skill. Some are of exquisite design, and the 
most beautiful known is that to the mosque of 
Rani Sipri. The number and position of minarets 
isa matter of taste. The mosque at Mecca has 
seven, that of Herat nine. If there is only one, 
it is generally at the side or above the principal 
door, or they are sometimes at a little distance. 
The number of circular balconies which garnish 
a minaret depends on the taste of the architect 
and on the importance of the building. These 
balconies are used for the purpose of calling the 
faithful to prayer. Itis to be hoped that eventu- 
ally the mosque at Woking will be provided with 
one at least of these necessary adjuncts. The 
ornaments which crown a dome or minaret have 
generally the form of a cresent raised on two or 
three globes. This is not, however, universal. 
Some have the form of a boat, as a symbol of the 
vessel of Faith. All the little articles of furni- 
ture of a mosque, and the various objects con- 
secrated to worship, have similar terminals. By 
referring to the small plan in the corner, our 
readers will be able to follow this description. 


NOS. VII. AND IX. WIGMORE-STREET. 


THEsE premises have recently been completed for 
the ‘‘ Bliithner’’ Pianoforte Company, and are 
built of Lawrence’s red facing bricks and rubbers 
and Portland stone. No. 9 was designed and 
carried out by Mr. Alexander Payne, architect, 
of 4, Storey’s-gate, S.W.; and No. 7 by Mr. 
Payne and Mr. F. M. Elgood, of 98, Wimpole- 
street, W., acting as joint architects. As the 
lease of No. 11 was shortly to fall in, the inten- 
tion of the architects was to arrange the buildings 
to group together, No. 9 being the central feature, 
and No. 7 being designed as a wing to be 
subsequently balanced by No. 11. The works 
were carried out by Messrs. Stimpson and Co., 
builders. 


‘¢R.N.’? DESIGNING CLUB! A COCOA HOUSE. 
For description see page 138. 


HIGHER COOMBE, HASLEMERE. 

Tuts house has recently been erected on Grays- 
wood Hill, Haslemere, for Mr. Herbert G. 
Peake, of the Inner Temple. It is some 600ft. 
above the sea-level, and commands a magnificent 
view of the surrounding country. The walls of 
the ground story are hollow throughout, part 
being faced with a rough stone dug on the 
ground with quoins of Ham Hill stone, and 
part with a deep red facing brick made by the 
Rowlands Castle Co. The external walls of the 
upper story are built of brick, faced with local 
ornamental tiles nailed to the mortar joints. In 
the gables a free use has been made of half- 
timber work, the timber itself being tarred. The 
roofs are covered with local tiles. ‘The house has 
been planned with a view to future extensions. 
In the rear is a range of stables for four horses, 
with coach-houses, &c., and rooms over, the 
whole being designed to harmonise with the 
house. The contract was carried out by Messrs. 
Tompsett and Kingham, of Farnham. The 
architect is Mr. Frederick Banister, of the Outer 
Temple, W.C, 


R.I.B.A. SILVER MEDAL DRAWINGS. 


TutsE two admirable sketches are from the series 
for which a silver medal was awarded lately by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects to Mr. — 
John Begg, of Glasgow. We published a large 
view drawn by him of the south transept of Mel- 
rose in the Burmprxe News for May 17 last, 
when a description of the abbey was given. To- 
day his sketch represents the east end of this 
beautiful church, which was founded by King 
David I., and built by King Robert the Bruce. 
The second picture gives a view of St. Monan’s 
Church, Fifeshire, which stands close to the sea 
at the mouth of the Dreel burn. It was anciently 
known as Abercrombie, and is named after the 
patron saint Monanus, whom Skene, in his 
‘¢Oeltic Scotland,’’ identifies with Moienn, Bishop 
of Clonfert, who diedin 571. Mr. J. Russell Walker, 
however, in his comprehensive folio just pub- 
lished (‘‘ Pre-Reformation Churches of Fife- 
shire.’? Edinburgh: 67, N. Hanover-street) 
reminds us that, according to the legend of St. 
Adrian, Monennius was born in Pannonia, a 
province of Hungary, and preached at Aber- — 
crombie, where he was enshrined after his 
martyrdom. Monennius is identified by other 
historians with St. Ninian, of Whithorn, who is — 
called Nynias by Bede, while Irish antiquarians 
identify him with their Monennius. David I. — 
founded the present church about 1362. As it — 
stands, it comprises the chancel of four bays, — 
with south and north transepts, and a tower over 
the crossing. We hope at an early date to give 
some geometrical drawings of the church by Mr. — 
Russell Walker, when we shall give further — 
details from his book, which to all lovers of 
Scottish Mediceval architecture will be welcomed — 
as an important addition to their libraries. 


———_____¢— 9 


PULPIT, CHRIST CHURCH, 
BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 


fees pulpit has been recently erected from — 
the designs of Mr. John Oldrid Scott, — 
F.S.A., architect. It stands upon a central 

eroined base supported by flying buttress-like — 
detached columns at the angles, and is made 
entirely of English oak. The pulpit itself is 
square on plan, with groined and canopied niches — 
at the angles. In the central niche is a carved 

statuette of Our Lord, represented in the act of 

preaching, with right arm uplifted ; the drapery 

and general grouping of the figure are very good. — 
In the niche facing north is a statuette of St. 
John the Baptist, represented in a loose mantle, 
with a sheepskin dress; he points with the right 
hand towards the preaching Christ. In his 
left hand is grasped a wand surmounted by a — 
cross. In the niche nearest the chancel is the — 
prophet Elijah, a rugged-looking man, with long — 
bearded face and hooded head; he holds a loaf 
in his right hand, and a raven, just perched on 
his shoulder, offers him another; at his feet is a 

second raven. The bases of these niches are 
supported by angels. All round the pulpit — 
beneath the cornice is richly-groined pierced — 
work; below are ‘‘linen’’ panels, into which ~ 
tracery is introduced. In the interior of the 
pulpit, cut in, is the following inscription :— — 
‘‘To the memory of Agnes, wife of Rey. R. W. 
Lambert, M.A., vicar of this parish. Erected 
by her husband, a.p. 1889.”’ 


NEW 


Or? ——___—_ 


NEW PULPIT, NETTLEDON CHURCH, 
HERTS. 


rQ\HIS pulpit of magnificent English oak has 

lately been placed in Nettledon Church, 
Herts. It was made by the well-known Cam- 
bridge church builders—yviz., Messrs. Rattee and 
Kett—to designs and models, &¢c., of the late 
‘Marian Alford (sister of the Bishop of Ely), and 
who took great practical interest in the art 
revival of some years since. The pulpit is in 
memory of a former vicar, who was slightly © 
deformed, and lies buried under a yew-tree close 
by, which accounts for the following curious 
inscription being upon one of the panels—viz. : 

** Beneath the shelter of this yew-tree’s shade 

A little harmless rhyming Priest is laid, 

Who loved his life, tho’ not of death afraid, 

And loved his Maker, tho’ so strangely made.” 
The centre panel has a representation of St- 
John faintly cut upon it, and the other panels 
have lilies ard other decorations similarly cut. 
The base, with its vine twining all round, has a 
very beautiful effect. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


N this happy land it is not often that any 
especial honcur is vouchsafed to the archi- 
tect. Either at the time of foundation-stone 
laying, or on occasion of the ceremonial attendant 
on the inauguration of the spick-and-span work, 
it is rare to find any marked compliment paid 
him. The newspaper reporters regard him as a 
nonentity, even if they are liberal enough to 
give the name of the builder of the edifice. 
Now they manage these things better in France. 
So marked, indeed, is the difference in the esteem 
in which the architect is held on the opposite 
sides of the Channel that often the name of the 
designer of a comparatively insignificant Parisian 
edifice penetrates into the editorial sanctum of 
our dailies, where the architect of an extensive 
London building is totally excluded. I am 
reminded of this subject, to which I have before 
had occasion to allude, by noting the treatment 
of M. André—an architect well known in the 
French capital—on the recent occasion of the 
opening of his new museum buildings at the 
Jardin des Plantes. M. André was presented with 
the Cross of the Commander of the Legion of 
Honour, and his name, thus brought forward, 
has gone out beyond the seas, and been 
introduced into ‘‘Paris Gossip,’’? ‘‘ Events in 
France,’ &c. Now, without setting more than 
their proper value on French decorations, I might 
ask, When is a similar honour bestowed on an 
English architect? Even knighting, it would 
appear, will soon be given up so far as matters 
concern our own profession, and reserved only for 
those in various callings who have been success- 
ful in the making of ‘‘piles,’’ and sometimes, as 
we know, in the driving of piles. In this country 
the most assiduous labours of the architect seem 
to be judged unworthy of any public recogni- 
tion. 


There being no effect without cause, I have at 
times puzzled over this question—viz., the higher 
estimation evidenced on the Continent, and par- 
ticularly in France, of the work of the architect. 
The French appreciate architecture where the 
English ignore it. Many explanations may be, 
and have been, advanced to account for this: the 
chief of which is to the effect that the Romance 
countries are naturally appreciative of art where 
the Anglo-Saxon is stclidly unappreciative. 
But it would seem to me to be a theory worthy of 
attention ; that it is our inconstancy in style that is 
at the root of this matter; whereas, for weal or 
woe, the French architect, and Continental 
archirect generally, persevere in a style based on 
Classic precedent, and by so constantly adhering 
to one course, enable the laymen to appreciate 
their efforts at design. Here, however, with our 
Classic and Gothic revivals, our Queen Anne 
manias, and our fancies in Elizabethan, Jacobean, 
Flemish, Dutch, and what-not, no sooner are 
the public in a position to intelligently criticise 
the new architecture around them, than they are 
thrown on their beam-ends, figuratively speaking, 
by the sudden appearance of new forms, to the 
comprehension of which more education is re- 
quired; and so we go on in this country. 
Whether this is for good or bad, it is not here 
the place to stop and inquire; but I advance the 
suggestion as worthy of some consideration. The 
Frenchman, volatile as he is supposed to be in 
other respects, has been pretty constant in the 
matter of architectural style, whereas we jog 
about from one to the other, with never-ceasing 
restlessness. 


St. Edmund the King, one of Wren’s City 
churches, is to be destroyed. The building is 
situated in Lombard-street, and should be familiar 
to all those who have gone the round of the 
quaint City churches, and been surprised what a 
lot of interest and architectural enjoyment may 
be obtained from a tour of inspection of these 
buildings. The Atheneum says that it is hoped 
that the tower and spire of the church will be 
retained ; but anyone knowing the ways of the 
City church destroyers will be inclined to doubt 
this. ‘‘Why stick at the tower?’’ says the 
Philistine ; and in this instance he has more than 
ordinary excuse for making away with every- 
thing. For the belfry of ‘St. Edmund the 
King and Martyr, and St. Nicholas Acons”’ 
occupies the most valuable portion of the site of 
the church. It is placed right in the centre of 
the frontage to Lombard-stzeet—a frontage of 
30ft. or 40ft. on the northern side of the way. 
And though it is a most welcome and picturesque 
object, rising as it does over a mass of essentially 
commercial architecture, it will assuredly be 


destroyed if the church is touched. I fear that 
those who look for the retention of the tower are 
basing their hopes on very shaky foundations, so 
those who admire the design had best feast their 
eyes upon it whilst it remains standing. As a 
matter of fact, however, it would not be difficult 
to retain the tower and yet gain two wide 
entrances to the area occupied by the body of the 
church, by way of the spaces between the tower 
and adjoining premises. 


There is one point about these periodical raids 
upon old City churches that deserves attention. 
Why are they shut up and left to grow dismal- 
looking long before any attempts are made to 
pull them down? This one feels to be adding 
insult to injury. How long ago is it that I com- 
mented on the death-knell of St. Olave, Old 
Jewry? Yet ever since this building has re- 
mained a dismal outcast. Some desultory works 
have, it is true, been going on for many months, 
but the shell ‘of the building remains intact, so 
far as concerns its external appearance. In the 
winter it looked wretched, and even with the 
summer’s sun on the old plane-trees in the little 
churchyard it has a woe-begone appearance. It 
is a pity that when the authorities decree the 
destruction of these old buildings, that they do 
not defer shutting them up till they are pre- 
pared to raze them to the ground with due 
despatch. 


Anyone passing through Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, will, I believe, observe indications of 
building activity in connection with a couple of 
houses contained therein. These works are 
being directed to the end of providing a tempo- 
rary ‘‘ Church House.’’ The extensive building, 
of which we heard so much during Jubilee year, 
has had to be postponed for the very sufficient 
and oft-recurring reason of want of funds. 
Although something over an amount of £53,000 
has been received by the council since the matter 
was first agitated, the greater part of this sum 
has, according to the statements of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at the annual general meet- 
ing of the Corporation of the Church House, been 
expended on the purchase of the site and the 
tenements now being transformed into tempo- 
rary premises. The Church, however, will not 
have to wait very long for its ‘‘ house,’’ if many 
more donors like the Duke of Westminster come 
to its aid with promises of endowments of £1,000 
per annum towards expenses of the establishment. 


I happened to be within a few miles of St. 
Alban’s last week, but adverse circumstances 
prevented my visiting the Abbey, although, in 
the hope of getting the opportunity, had care- 
fully pocketed a copy of the ‘‘Sheet of Con- 
trasts.’? However, I do not intend to delay 
more than a week or two before making the 
special visit, for consideration of which Messrs. 
Longmire ought to lay down crimson cloth to 
receive my tread, and be prepared with a depu- 
tation and address; for although uninclined 
themselves to waste time upon the subject of the 
‘Sheet of Contrasts,’’ they don’t apparently 
imagine that to get to the Abbey and back, and 
examine the work done, takes up my own time. 
Your correspondents still fight shy of detailing 
the inaccuracies in the drawings. Instead of so 
doing, they invite me to discourse upon ‘“‘ the 
ancient painted ceiling,’” with which I am wholly 
unconcerned, never having mentioned the sub- 
ject. Anyhow, I am quite willing to let the 
matter of the ‘‘contrasts’’ alone until I have 
seen the actual portions of the Abbey represented 
therein. 


Our friend ‘‘ Ars’’ is going to take his holi- 
day, it appears. I only hope that with a rein- 
vigorated frame his mental faculties will undergo 
some transformation, so that when he returns to 
his ‘‘ B. N.”’ scales will have fallen from his eyes, 
and he will see Grimthorpean architecture in its 
true light, and become quite converted. I 
don’t think that is a ‘‘stab in the back.” He 
writes in your last issue that he is amused to 
find that I round on Mr. Pearson. This really 
cuts me to the heart. How often have I stood in 
admiration before the works of our only restorer, 
and how often have I turned out of the throng- 
ing street to enjoy a few quiet moments within 
their walls? But the writing of ‘‘ Notes’’ of 
this kind brings upon one straage accusations. 
Not long ago I was accused of endeavouring to 
insinuate against the character of the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott, an architect whose life and works 
will always enjoy my humble esteem. I shed a 


silent tear or two to think that ‘‘ Ars’’ should 
have been so unkind as to thus have added to my 
remorseful feelings. When an architect like 
Mr. Pearson is engaged so largely in restora- 
tion, he lays himself open to, and can scarcely 
be surprised that his works are the subject of, 
much criticism. J am prepared to maintain my 
opinions of the alteration to the design of the 
Westminster rose-window, and, until I have 
fuller information about the proposed works at 
Rochester, consider my comments thereon as 
just and fair. My views on the building ap- 
pended to the W. side of Westminster Hall I 
have already given, and can quite comprehend 
Lord G.’s not appreciating the design. I don’t 
see how it is possible that his lordship could 
appreciate anything truly architectural. 


T met Mr. Farman the other day, and discussed 
with him the prospects of the Architects’ Regis- 
tration Bill. His assertion that opposition at the 
Institute is falling to pieces seems to be confirmed 
by the tone of the letters you have received, and 
by the feebleness of the protest and statement 
issued from Conduit-street. The extraordinary 
position taken up with regard to the engineers 
and surveyors is indeed astonishing. I did hear 
that the Institution of Civil Engineers were 
going to oppose the present Bill, but this 
would simply be the means of making them- 
selves look ridiculous. On the occasion 
of Colonel Duncan’s introducing the late 
Bill, all the talk turned on the- point of the 
inclusion of the engineers, and M.P.’s won’t 
have forgotten the fact. The same may be said 
with regard to any opposition that may be induced 
on the part of the surveyors. The prospect of 
success for the present measure stands very high 
as compared with the last attempt, and if, as may 
be anticipated, your suggestion as to the most 
desirable course to be taken by the Registrationists 
within the Institute are acted upon, the chances 
of our quickly becoming a registrated body of 
practitioners are greatly increased. One thing is 
very certain, and that is that this second 
effort of Mr. Gough and the Registration Com- 
mittee will not be thrown away. In any case, it 
is evident that a distinct advance will have been 
made. Certainly, within the ranks of the archi- 
tectural profession, a large number of those who 
have been wavering between action and inaction 
have been persuaded, or have of themselves 
decided, to assist the agitation for registration. 
Loyalty to one’s professional society is a very 
proper sentiment ; but when, as in the case of the 
Institute, delay and inaction in any affair of 
importance is evidenced by its elders, the 
members are equally culpable if they show the 
same indifference. ‘The letter you have received 
from ‘‘ A Fellow of the Institute’’ indicates the 
temper of a large proportion of Fellows and 
Associates. Unless, therefore, the R.I.B.A. 
Council quickly brings forward a scheme of 
Registration of its own, it cannot affect surprise 
if a large body of its members are loudly adverse 
to its present policy. Says ‘‘A Fellow of the 
Institute,’ ‘‘we are very decidedly in favour 
of the proposed legislation, though many, 
like myself, would have been better pleased had 
the initiative been taken by the Institute.’’ 
There are bounds to patience, however, and if 
the R.I.B.A. does not take the initiative, its 
Council cannot complain of, what it may term, 
the disloyalty of its members. 


I see a young and enthusiastic member of the 
Association has a grand scheme on hand whereby 
the co-operation of the clergy, the nobility, and 
laity—in fact, of all good people, of all sorts and 
conditions—is to be enlisted for the benefit of 
the profession. I don’t quite profess to under- 
stand the details of Mr. Earle’s scheme: prob- 
ably they are hardly apparent to himself, but 
activity of any kind is refreshing. I can’t 
concentrate my own mind very strongly on 
architectural reform in the August Bank Holi- 
day week; but I dare say the shining lights of 
the profession on the Council of the Institute 
will—their sempiternal zeal on behalf of every- 
thing that can benefit the young and rising 
practitioner is too well known to need encourage- 
ment. Meanwhile, don’t be discouraged, Mr. 
Earle, if indifference chills your enthusiasm. I 
have been pegging away these thirty years, and, 
after all, have done little worth speaking of for 
the art we all love so well, and its professors ; 
but you may be more fortunate, though I don’t 
think you will in your present motion. Good 
luck to you, all the same ! GoTH. 
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CTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
JETAILED ESTIMATES.—XLIX. 


Henry Lovecrover, F.S.I., Surveyor. 


(ICATION OF THE WORKS REQUIRED IN THE 


| ERECTION OF A LYCH GATE. 


OVIDE water for the use of the works. 


Excavate for the foundation of piers. Ram 
| round after the walls are built, and cart 
| away superfluous earth. 
in concrete foundations 4ft. wide and 18in. 

deep, the bottom of the concrete to be at 
a depth of 4ft. below the ground level, 
_ and to centre pier 3ft. 4in. wide. 
niers to have damp course of asphalte jin. 
thick, and are to be built of local flints in 
cement, faced with cracked flints laid in 
_ random courses and pointed. 
‘ully bed the oak slabs on the piers. 


—The roof to be covered with Broseley 
tiling laid to a 3in. gauge, and fixed with 
galvanised iron nails. 

‘The verges to be neatly formed and 
pointed with Portland cement, the eaves 
to be laid double, the ridge of red tiles 
bedded and jointed in cement. 


n.—The stone to be a good sandstone laid 
upon its natural quarry bed in the work, 
and to be carefully worked to detail draw- 
ings and moulded as shown. 


enter and Joiner.—Provide jin. deal sawn 
battens for Broseley tiling, and lin. sawn 
English oak V-jointed boarding under 
same. 

whole of the framing of roof, &c., to be of 
sawn English oak, put together with oak 
pins. ‘ 

rs 6in. long by 3in., with sprockets out of 
6in. by 3in. and lft. 9in. long; the ends 
of rafters cut as shown; tie-piece 8in. 
by 6in., ends moulded; collars 6in. by 
3in., and 9in. by 6in.—the ends of latter 
cut, moulded, and chamfered; the posts 
1lin. by 6in.; the curved struts 6in. thick, 
4ft. 6in. long, and 12in. extreme width ; 
oak sill 12in. by 6in., bolted with No. 43 
wrought-iron bolts; ends countersunk ; 
the longitudinal ties 6in. by 4in., and 
llin. by 6in. ; four brackets 1din. by 15in., 
and tie Sin. by 4in. ; cross-tie and post, 
6in. by 6in. 

coffin slab to be 18in. by 6in. ; edges rounded 
and fitted with brass friction rollers and 
plates let into oak slabs and fixed with 
screws 2in. wide and 3}in. diameter. 


vate-posts to be 4in. by 4in., bolted with 
fin. bolts; the gates to be 2hin. oak; 
wrought framed dwarf gates in three 
panels—the upper one open and filled in 
in with square-framed bars, the lower 
panels square framed, but chamfered on 
bottom rail; all put together with oak 
pins; the middle rail chamfered and top 
rail reeded, and the edge rounded. 

xates to be hung with stout 33in. butts and 
fitted with wrought-iron ornamental latch 
with twisted drop ring-handle. 


v, Plumber, and Painter.—Provide and fix a 
wrought-iron finial to design 65ft. 3in. 
high, with rounded bolt; the base to be 
dressed round with 7Ib. lead. 

olts to be painted two coats, and the finial 
four coats. 


EXCAVATOR AND BRICKLAYER. 


Dig and Dig and cart, part Ex. only in ct. 
, and ram. 


112 0 186 8 — os 
ae Bs aes 
145 4 242 3 4 0 Gye 
5 10 9 yards. 35 2 40 11 
Concrete. gupl/ Walloflocal 22, 2.5 
12 0 flints, 15in. thick, 73 5 64 4 
33 4 in cement. 
145 4 Tt es 

5 10 1 Ex. to facings in 
ed brickwk. a ; t 18: cracked flints, and 
rtagtaiad » ae es at 18in- pointing in ran- 
ii B. CK. dom courses. 
) 80 4 eee 22 6 
een 43 67_4 
) 6 7 S§gupl. Asphalte 89 10 
: 40 11 damp co. and 10 
) 23 5  spreadg in walls. 
> 64 4 25 9 


jin. bolts Supl. Beddingand Run. Bedding 
slab on stone wall 12in. by 6in. oak 
in cement. on stone coping. 


5 7 11 10 


I. : 


6in. long. 
12 


TILER, &O. 


Broseley tiling laid Red tile ridge bed- Ex. to double 
to a gauge, and ded and jointed course of tiles at 
fixed with in Portland ce- eaves. 

ment. 30 0 
Ex. labour to cut- 
ting and fitting 


15 0 
292 6 Labour and waste 


Run. Portlandce- cutting tiles. ridge tile to finial. 
ment filleting and 39 0 1 do. do. to base 
pointing to verge. 30 0 of do. 

39 0 69 0 af 


MASON—SANDSTONE. 


Cube. Stone, and Beds and joints. | External mitres to 
half sawing and ~ 99 9 _moulding. 
setting. 40 0 Gian bn 

20 6 19 0 Internal do. 
24 0 88 0 4= ldin. 
it 3 Circular stopped Hole through 13in. 
55 9 sk. face. stone for Zin, bolt. 
‘ 2 4 4 
exits — face. Circular sunk face. Carving Maltese 
5G ; 9%0 Cross in cir. sunk 
29 3 Stoppedmoulding. panel 10in. dia. 
= 14 11 
Ns Cir. moulding 1} fin. bolt let in and 
Moulding. girtin sunk panel run in lead. 
22 11 5 8 4 


CARPENTER AND JOINER.—OAK. 


All the following to be in sawn Englisk oak, framed 
together with oak pins. 


Supl. jin. deal Supl. 2hin. wrot. L. rd. corner in 
sawn battens for andframeddwarf drs. 
Broseley tiling. gate in 3 panels, ~ 9 qo. end 
de woe aut: filled tH ete rmide 
p SBies oN E 
Cube. In. framed [ith sqre-framed 2 
rafters, &e. Waar Seta We ce L. chfr. 
? 
27 9 panel sqre-frmd., ah ee 
9 10 but chfd. on bot- L.forming reeding 
9 11 tom rail, all put iar 
10 6 together with oak 4in. by 4in. frd. 
5 11 pins. post. 
oe 30 0 ee 30 
recat Run. L. splay wii) 4in. framed 
« - cutting on 6in. 
lin. sawn English a aaevial Va 14 3 
oak V jt. and : Ends bolts counter- 
boarding to form [,, rounded edge sunk in oak. 
ceiling to roof. on 6in. 4 
292 6 “13 0 Do. of 2} Quadrant-rounded 
Sawn slab. Cube. rail. corners to 6in. 
3 9 5 8 4 


4in. brkts. 3ft. 3in. 
f long out of 12in. 
24 extreme width. wide, cut circular 
Cut cir.ormld.ends 4 front edge. 

to 8in. by 6in. ete aa 4 

— 4 Cut brackets out 7,onmonge 
Wrot., cut, and of9in. by 6in. by “ang fitings: Pairs 
mld. ends to 9in. 1ft. 9in. 3hin. butts. 

by 6in. 4 2 


4 Do. to 6in. 
een Ornamental W.I. 
Sie 5ft. lin. long, latch with brass 
Splockets out of and 18in. extreme handles. 


6 by 3, andi 9 Width, 2 
long. 2 Brasses, friction 
24 rollers, and plates 
Framed blocking 4in. brackets 15in. let into oak slabs, 
splayed out of by 15in. extreme and fixing w.scrs. 
6 by 5in. and 2ft. size, cut circular (2in. wide and 


Ends Gin. by 3in. Gin. framed struts, 
rafters cut cir. 4ft. 6in. long, 12in. 


Curyed brackets 


long. front edge. 3iin. diar.) 
4 2 4 
smMITH, &c. 
Run. jin. screw Wrot. iron finial Run. L. circular 
bolts. | __— to design as sk., cutting on do. 
“6 0 HN.&Ww. 5ft. 3in. high, ~ 3 4 
40 4 with rounded Run. Iron bolts, 
18 0 ri bolts and fixing paint 2 oils. 
in oak, 2ft. 3in. 
28 0 42 across. 6 0 
20 4 0 
72 I 18 0 
71b. lead dres sed to 28 0 
0 216 finial. Supl. 
2-8 Finial do 
19 1 
OO 


THE SOCIETY OF ART MASTERS. 


eee annual meeting of this society was held 
on Wednesday in the Lecture Theatre of 
South Kensington Museum. Mr. Edward R. 
Taylor, chairman of council, head master of the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art, presided, 
and was supported by between thirty and forty 
representatives of the principal schools of art in 
the United Kingdom. Mr. Francis Ford, of 
Fulham, the hon sec., read a number of letters 
from members of Parliament expressive of sym- 
pathy with the objectsofthemovement. Thechair- 
man said the present system of administration was 
too costly alike in labour, time, and money to 
work well either for the central Department or 
the schools themselves. Originally the machinery 
was very simple, and worked smoothly ; but by 
successive changes it had grown so complicated 
as to be productive of much friction, and to be 
unduly expensive relatively to the results and the 


primary objects aimed at. The regulations were 
mainly framed with a view to securing payment 
by results; but, unfortunately, the convenience 
of the staff of the central Department was studied 
prior to the welfare and progress of the students 
and the numerical increase of the schools. Exa- 
minations were becoming an actual hindrance 
to the working of schools, and the keeping of 
registers involved much waste of time. It had 
been asserted, and was generally believed, that 
the standards set by the Department for judging 
the results of examination were raised or lowered 
to suit the gross sum at disposal; such a 
system of apportioning marks was unfair, and a 
source of possible distrust, which, in the interests 
of the Department, ought to be abolished. He 
thought it was most desirable that a conference 
should be sought between the Department officials 
and the members of that society, so as to remove 
any causes of misunderstanding and grievance. 

After some discussion, the Chairman moved 
that a conference be held to which the members 
of the Society, the officials of the Department, 
Members of Parliament, at least one artist of 
distinction unconnected with the Department, and 
chairmen and secretaries of schools of art com- 
mittees be invited. This was seconded by Mr. 
J. P. Bacon, of Stoke-on-Trent, and after a dis- 
cussion in which Messrs. J. North Smith, 
Bristol; S. T. Cartlidge, Hanley; Herbert 
Gilbert, Lancaster ; Michael Sullivan, Hastings; 
George Trobridge, Belfast; Frank H. Swin- 
stead, North London; John Windus, Alfred 
Fisher, A.S.A., Gosport; Edward Renard, of 
Shipley, and the secretary took part, was car- 
ried. The subjects to be discussed were mooted, 
but were left to the Council to decide. 

The Bill to facilitate the provision of technical 
instruction, introduced into the House of Com- 
mons last week by Sir W. Hart-Dyke and Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach, was brought forward by the 
chairman, who succinctly explained its leading 
provisions. It proposes to give power to local 
authorities to aid the supply of technical instruc- 
tion, the rate, as in the case of the Free Libraries, 
not to exceed 1d. in the pound per year. It also 
gives power to managers to transfer technical 
schools to the local authority, and provides that 
the conditions on which Parliamentary: grants in 
aid shall be made shall be those of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art. A ‘‘local authority ’’ 
is interpreted to mean any borough or county 
council and any urban or rural sanitary 
authority, and ‘‘technical instruction ’’ shall 
mean ‘‘ instructions in the principles of science 
and art applicable to industries, and in the 
application of special branches of science and art 
to specific industries or employments.’’ The Act 
is not to extend to Scotland or Ireland. The 
Chairman having gone through the clauses, 
expressed the general approval of the council 
of the society of the Bill. Mr. Jas. Brenan, of 
the Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin, moved 
that a letter of approval be forwarded to Sir W. 
Hart Dyke, and that the Society send a memorial 
in support of it to Parliament. He strongly 
supported the resolution, and said that on the 
success of this Bill depended the future of 
schools of science and art. Clause 5, defining 
technical instructions, was a very good one, 
and drawn up on terms favourable to members 
of that Society. This was seconded by 
Mr. Bacon. Mr. R. T. M. Allan, Harris’s 
Academy, objected to the Bill, as the transfer to 
local authorities would in some cases fetter or 
close a school; but the chairman and Messrs. 
Brenan and Trobridge assured him that a school 
under municipal control was better and more 
smoothly managed, and, besides, the Bill would 
not apply to Scotland. After some further dis- 
cussion and favourable comments on the Bill, 
the resolution was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded 
by Mr. Sullivan, it was resolved: ‘‘ That, in 
the interests of art education throughout the 
country, this society renews the expression of a 
strong desire that the measure of success attained 
by each candidate in the annual examinations, as 
indicated by marks, should be communicated to 
the schools.”’ 

The Chairman next moved: ‘‘ That while the 
members of this Society are content that the 
amount of payment on results should be dependent 
on the amount ofthe Parliamentary grant available 
for this purpose, they feel that the best interests 
of the students demand that the results of the 
examinations, as determined by the examiners, 
independently of the grant, should be com- 
municated to the masters and students. Thoy 
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would also suggest that the amount payable on 
each minimum pass might be determined by the 
Department after the results of the examinations 
are known.’ 

Mr. Fisher, of Gosport, read a paper in which 
he urged that the present system of payment by 
results should be abolished in the interests alike 
of students and masters. If this system were 
done away with, alilart masters’ grievances would 
disappear, and the schools would be placed in a 
more satisfactory condition. The Department 
found they had not money enough to meet the 
requirements of schools under present conditions, 
and at the suggestion of officialsand masters they 
tinkered away at the regulations to suit altered 
conditions; but like the proverbial tinker, 
they made two new holes for each one 
they mended. The failure was due to the 
rotten and accursed system, and not to the 
Department. Payment by results had a taking 
appearance, but art education could not be dealt 
with on purely commercial principles. The 
objections to the system were that firstly, it 
attracted too much attention to the results of 
examinations, and looked too little to the aims 
and results of education; and, secondly, it 
caused the standard of education to vary with 
the state of the national exchequer, or the transfer 
of power from one political party to another. It 
was a system that had been adopted by no other 
nation than England. Thirdly, it had a tendency 
to limit the teaching to subjects which could be 
tested, to force students to study subjects having 
little reference to their future career, and it did 
not pay masters in proportion to their labour. 
He urged that a more fair mode of payment 
. would be to pay by average attendances or by 
salaries. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Bacon, 
and spoken to by Messrs. Swinstead, Gilbert, 
Brenan, Allan, and Reynard, and was carried 
unanimously. 

At this point Major-General Donnelly, C.B., 
the Secretary of the Science and Art Department, 
entered, and was informed of the outcome of the 
discussion by the Chairman. Having welcomed 
the members, and promised to give them every 
assistance in his power, General Donnelly 
said it was not likely they would always 
agree on all points; but one of the best 
methods of removing friction was for each 
side to realise the point of view from which 
the other side looked at a question, and so un- 
derstand the reasons for action. The suggested 
amicable conference would be of very great 
value; but he doubted whether it was well to 
give it a grandiose appearance by inviting 
M.P.’s, artists, and secretaries of local govern- 
ing bodies to join in the discussion. The visitors 
would need to be coached up to the matters under 
discussion, whereas representatives of the Depart- 
ment and members of that society could directly 
address themselves to the points at issue if no 
outsiders were present. He noticed that a 
reporter was present, and should wish it 
to be understood that that meeting was 
private, and any views he might express were 
personal ones. He was very glad the members 
approved of the Technical Instruction Bill, 
and believed that if passed and taken up by local 
authorities it would be of enormous advantage to 
schools of art. It would meet with great oppo- 
sition from school boards; but on account of the 
difficulties between those boards and other rate- 
aided schools, there had been no attempt to 
include elementary teaching in science and art 
within its scope. As to learning the results of 
examinations, members ought to be aware that 
at present every master or committee could have 
the results as to their school by applying for 
them. It would involve great additional clerical 
labour were the number of marks sent out to 
every school; but he quite appreciated the 
desire many had to know if their scholars only 
just failed, or were hopelessly low down, 
and any communication from a_ school on 
this point should receive attention and answer. 
As to the resolution just passed, he denied that 
the standard set by the examiners was raised to 
suit the funds at disposal. In reply to the asser- 
tion, which was quite unfounded, he would point 
out that in the last examinations completed, 
those of May, 1888, certain subjects proved, he 
supposed, too easy, and the consequence was, the 
Parliament grant having been exceeded, a 
supplemental grant of £1,000 had to be voted. If 
members would take the trouble to follow the 
votes in Parliament they would see this charge 
was unfounded. Indeed, the standard had 


sometimes to be ‘lowered. Now and then 
the examiners would set a question or sub- 
ject which they thought an average one, 
but the number of failures showed that it pre- 
sented some extra difficulty. As these replies 
usually worked out to an average of successes, an 
increasing average all over the country, in ad- 
judicating on such subjects that particular time 
the number of qualifying marks was reduced, so 
that a fair award of prizes might be made. 
General Donnelly was questioned by Mr. Walter 
Scott, of Norwich, and Mr. Bacon, as to whether 
the Lancashire art masters had not complained 
last year of a loss of 25 per cent. of the grant; 
but he replied that, if so, it was due to a falling 
off of individual schools. Roughly speaking, 
about half the schools last year showed a falling 
off of £2,000 in grants, and the other half an 
advance of £3,000, making about a £1,000 net 
increase. The total grant per head averaged 
12s. 6d. in 1880; against 12s. 1jd. per head in 
1887. 

General Donnelly having left, the following 
resolutions were passed, on the motion of the 
Chairman :—‘‘That the examination-paper in 
Section 1 of the elementary stage in practical 
plane and solid geometry should be a distinct and 
separate paper, not, as at present, printed on the 
same sheet with more advanced stages cf the 
same subject.’’ ‘*That the registration in Art 
Schools be confined to two sections only— 
elementary 2nd grade, and advanced 3rd grade, 
that the minimum number of attendances for the 
2nd grade remain as at present, and that 30 
attendances be the minimum number necessary 
to support a claim or claims on any subject or 
subjects of the 3rd grade.”’ 


——— ¢ ——__ ——_ 


ARCHITECTS AT CRICKET. 


MR. EDMUND KIRBY’S OFFICE Y. MESSRS. GRAYSON 
AND OULD’S OEFICE. 
E has been the custom for the last three years 
for these two Liverpool architects’ offices to 
engage in an annual match, the encounter this 
season being decided on the Liverpool College 
ground on the evenings of Thursday and Friday, 
July 25th and 26th. The game being decided on 
the first innings, resulted in a win for Mr. 
Edmund Kirby’s assistants. 


MESSRS. GRAYSON AND OULD’S OFFICE. 


1st innings. 2nd innings. 
e Waller b Thornely 10 
b Greene ss.)..0h.4 2 


ce Gilbertson bFraser 36 
5 b Gilbertson ....... 


T. E. Eecles b Thornely ...... 
E. L. Nobbs e Gilbertson b 
Thornely 


E. G. Dickenson run out ...... 14 ec Hulme b Gilbert- 

SOD seis epee ienre 24 
G. Page c Smout b Greene...... 0 b Gilbertson ......... 0 
H. Evans b Greene ............... 3b Thornely ic 287 505. 3 
G. Ware b Greene ............... 13 c Hulme b Gilbert- 


BONE hha ones 2 
eSmout bThornely 0 
b, Lhomelyy3s-cncdes 2 


O. Burton cSmout b Thornely 5 
D. Knight not out 


ct 
J. Woolfalle and b Thornely 0 


TLOU OWGzs rng ie sceseorriecs 
SEXGRAS Leelee Extras ...... 3 
76 84 
MR. EDMUND KIRBY’S OFFICE. 
H. L. Thornely ¢ Eccles b 
Nobbs? 2:28 tee, as 33) NOb OUG a Bee, cae nee 10 
A. Gilbertson b Eccles ......... OQ. NObOUba. shades ott 13 
T. Hulme b Eccles ............... 
W.H. Greene b Eccles......... 1 
G. Fraser c Page b Eccles...... 39 
T. Smout c Evans b Eccles ... 0 
R. Lewis e Eccles b Nobbs ... 6 
W.F. Waller b Eccles .. ...... 0 
J. London not out ...... ahs | 
T. W. Haigh run out 70 
J. H. Price absent .. elt) 
Px tras el. seeccesee T Extras ..... 4 
1 27 
BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTI- 


LUTION. 
TS forty-second annual meeting of this 
Institution was held on Thursday, July 25, 
at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, Mr. J. Howard 
Collis, the President, in the chair. 

The chairman moved the adoption of the 
report, which stated that during the past year 
six deaths had occurred. In two cases the wives 
had taken the place of the deceased, and one 
male and one female pensioner had been 
elected. Happily the income for the past year 
from all sources had been sufficient to cover 
the necessary expenditure, and this was greatly 
to be ascribed to’ the exertions of the president 
to obtain donations at the annual dinner, 
and to the continued’ generosity of the sub- 


3 Thomas, M.S.A., local hon. sec. to the 


scribers, The annual dinner will take _,, 
with the consent of the Worshipful Compai 
Carpenters, at their hall on Thursday, 7th } 
next, when Mr. J. W. Hobbs, who hag kj 
accepted the position of president of the Ins, 
tion for the ensuing year, will preside. 
The chairman, in moving the adoption 0} 
report and balance sheet, congratulated, 
meeting on the fact that the Institute was 9, 
on progressively. i 
Mr. Thomas Stirling seconded the mo, 
which was agreed to. | 
Votes of thanks were passed to the presii| 
the vice-presidents, trustees, treasurer, (| 
mittee, and auditors. rae 
The chairman then moved that Mr. J, ° 
Hobbs, Mayor of Croydon, be the presiden , 
the ensuing year. He believed Mr. Hobbs yw } 
use his utmost endeavours to further the int; 
of the charity. (Applause.) 


On the motion of Mr. Russell, a cordial yo | 
thanks was passed to the chairman for presid 
and the meeting separated. 8 | 


en A 


VISIT OF THE SOCIETY OF AR 
TECTS TO CARDIFF. 


ES programme of the forthe vis | 
the Society of Architects to Cardi: 
finally settled as follows :— “a. 


Locan Commirrer.—Mr. E. Seward, F.R.I.B.A; | 
E. W. Corbett, F.8.L. ; Mr. H. Snell, A.M.1.C.E., Mi}. 
Mr. F. Baldwin, M.S.A.; Mr. H. Bruton, A.R.LB 
Mr. Chas. C. Jones, M.8.A.; Mr. Geo. Thomas, Mj 
local hon, sec. 4 ( 

Monpay, August 26.—Conversazione and { 
visitors by the Mayor of Cardiff (Mr. David Jone | 
the Assembly Rooms, Town Hall, Cardiff, at 8p.m, | 

Turspay, August 27.—Excursion in brakes, lea| 
Westgate-street, rear of Town Hall, at 10 a.m., tol. 
daff, Castle Coch, and Caerphilly Castle. Lunchec| 
Caerphilly Castle. A meeting of the society will be 
at Caerphilly Castle at 3.30 p.m. || 

Wepnespay, August 28.—At 10 a.m.: Visit to Ca’ 
Castle, the Docks, new ironworks in course of constru: 
for the Dowlais Iron Company, and other A 

Cardif 


3 | 
Beary 


terest in Cardiff. Afternoon and evening: Visi 
Penarth and Windsor Gardens. Trains leave 
Penarth from G.W.R. Station at 3.39, 4.28, and 5.18 p 
returning from Penarth at 7.20, 8.20, and 9.15p.m, ~ 
TuurspAy, August 29.—Excursion in brakes, lea’ 
Westgate-street, rear of Town Hall, at 9.30 a.m., to 
West of Cardiff, visiting various points of interest or 
route, including Llantwit Major, Llantrithyd Place, ( 


pee &c. Luncheon at ntwit Major; tea at( 
ridge. ae 
Frivay, August 30.—Circular tour by Great Wes 


Railway to Chepstow, Tintern Abbey, Monmouth, 
Raglan Castle, following the course of the Wye Val 
by train leaving the Great Western Railway Stato 
Cardiff at 10.10 a.m. Evening at 8 p.m.: Concert al 
Exhibition of the South Wales Art Society and Sketel 
Club at the Queen-street Public Hall. E 

The Exhibition of the South Wales Art Soc 
and Sketching Club will be open at the Que 
street Public Hall during the visit of the soci 
Further information may be obtained from, | 
applications for tickets for the various tmp 
be made to, Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, A.R.LB. 
St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, W.; or Mr. Geo 


Queen’s Cham 
FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF T 
PARTY - WALL QUESTION 
COVENTRY. 


HE question of the thickness of party-w 
is still exercising the minds of the pu 
bodies of Coventry. The Urban Authority, 
represented by the City and County Cour 
have the matter under consideration in ¢ 
nection with the whole of their by-laws in 
mittee; but, at the Council meeting on Tuesd 
the following minute from the Sanitary 
mittee was read: ‘* Councillor Loudon atten 
the Committee on the question of No. 6 Build 
Law, and. the enforcing of the same Y 
regard to party - walls. Resolved that 
Committee do not see sufficient grounds for 
general enforcement of the by-law, consider 
that the discretion of the committee in the ma 
should not be taken away. It was resol 
further that where in respect to the height of 
houses, or the class to be built, the surveyor ¢ 
siders a 9in. wall required, he shall enfor 
by-law.”’ A 
Councillor Loudon wished to know ift 
were not putting the town clerk in an invid 
position by making such a recommendation, 
whether the members of the Council would 
be under some misapprehension. The t 
clerk was in the habit of holding up plans 
announcing that they were correct, by which 


for Cardiff and District, 
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bers of the Council understood they were 
He asked if 
vould not be more correct to say ‘Correct 
‘rding to custom,’’ and make no mention of 
\by-laws ; certainly it would be more dignified: 
‘he Mayor pointed out that it was the sur- 
or who passed the plans as correct, and the 
in clerk explained that it was only his duty to 
. the endorsement which the surveyor put on 


ect according to the by-laws. 


'plans. 


t the meeting of the board of guardians on 
dnesday, Mr. T. G. Beamish presiding, the 
Mr. Goate was under- 
d to say that he should be fully prepared 
he next meeting to bring forward a motion 
inding the recent decision of the Board, acting 
ae urban sanitary authority, to enforce the 
law demanding that all party-walls should be 
thick. In reply to questions as to the par- 
lar plan of Mr. Gilbert’s for three houses in 
-lane, which was the first to fall under the 
on of the Board, the surveyor stated that 
/plans had not been amended, and he 
_ communicated with the architect, Mr. 
gley, that the Board refused the plans 
0 Several members expressed an 
ion that the plans which were prepared 
re the decision of the Board was known, and 
ch had put Mr. Gilbert to expense, besides the 


‘ect also cropped up. 


ot correct. 


ding having to stand still, should be passed. 


tr. Goate proposed, and Mr. Loudon also being 
pinion that it would not affect the discussion 
5 week, supported that the Board allow the 
1s which had led to all the discussion to pass. 
» position of affairs now is this: that the 
an Authority has practically decided to go on 
‘ing plans with 4}in. party-walls, subject to 
discretion of the surveyor, and the Rural 
hority insists upon 9in. walls in every 


ance, unless Mr. Goate next week is suc- 


ful in rescinding the by-law. This, judging 
ithe disposition of the Board, is somewhat 


otful. ; 
S——\— one 


POSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 
1889. 


TRANCE DOORWAY TO THE CERAMIC AND 
MOSAIC SECTION. 


HIS doorway, by Monsieur Deslignieres, is 
_ one of the most interesting of the series 


ing from the ‘‘gallery of thirty métres,”? 
forms the entrance screen to the section con- 
ing exhibits in ceramic and terracotta ware. 
greater part of the doorway is built in 
mate courses of buff and yellow terracotta. 
colouring and form of the different orna- 
ts are most varied; but the general ensemble 
nonises well. The bas - reliefs are in 
nelled white ware; the tympani over the 
way are inlaid with gilt mosaic, with the 
res in colour. The figures in the niches are 
yhite enamel, and the columns on either side 
namelled green. In the frieze are bas-reliefs 
esenting the manufactures of earthenwares. 
}screen is interesting as showing what can 
one with terracotta and other ware as regards 
ur and form, every arris being perfect, and 
solours uniform in tone. This drawing was 
e by Mr. Arthur Vye-Parminter, of Paris 
Swansea. 
OT 2 ___ 


Messrs. C. Vaux and Sons, the brewery, Sun- 
ind, a 7in. internal diameter tube well, 221ft. 
, has just been completed through magnesian 
tone. The supply obtained exceeds 3,000 
ns per hour, and is pronounced of excellent 
ty. At the Aled and Holroyd’s Brewery Co., 
dford, the supply recently obtained from a 
. tube well is also of a very good quality. 
rs. Isler, who carried out both these under- 
igs, are also engaged at Messrs, Ridley, Cutter, 
Firth, Manor Brewery, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
rs, R. Barker and Co., Hington Brewery, near 
‘pool ; and at Messrs. T. Brogden and Sons, 
ers, Tockwith, Yorks, where, so far, the pro- 
of the work has been at the rate of 20ft. per 
hrough sandstone. The same speed of work 
lso been accomplished at Walsham-le-Willows. 
ngst other places, we learn Messrs. Isler are 
g in the neighbourhood of Bradford. Owing 
eral modifications made of late in their system 
be-well boring, they are in a position to offer 
tional terms. 


e City Court of Common Council have accepted 
ermanent loan for the Corporation Art Gal- 
| series of portraits of the Imperial family of 
a belonging to the Russia Company. They 

d 


le Peter the Great, Catherine the Great, an 
las I. 


Buildiirgy Irtelligence. 


is the architect. 


on the north and south sides. 


traceried heads. 
open and of pitch pine. 
the confessionals, and offices. 


the main body of the church by oak screens. 


pleted. 


erection of a nunnery eastward of the church. 


MonkwearmoutuH. —The Roman 


of Hexham and Newcastle. 


erected from the designs of Messrs. Dunn, 
Hansom, and Dunn, Eldon-square, Newcastle. 
The style adopted is 
windows being filled with tracery of simple geo- 
metric forms. The interior dimensions are: 


112ft. in length, and 52ft. in width, with sitting 
The 
carving is by Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham. The 
sanctuary is of the same width as the nave, and 
is flanked on either side by chapels, one of which 
is dedicated to the Sacred Heart, the other to 
Our Blessed Lady. A large tracery window 
occupies the east end, and is placed high up in 
the wall, leaving sufficient space below for the 


accommodation for 800 or 900 people. 


super-altar. The windows, with one exception, 
are all of cathedral glass, and bear monograms of 
various saints, that of the patron saint being in 
the centre of each. The altar, which has been 
executed by M. Pierre Peeters, of Antwerp, is of 
solid stone, and when completed will be 32ft. 
high. It is at present being erected by Belgian 
workmen. The tabernacle is of solid brass, and 
the doors are guarded by two angels of the same 
material. Red pressed bricks (from Commendale) 
with white stone dressings are used externally. 
Most of the church floor is laid with boards, the 
exceptions being the alleys, porches, and chancel, 
which are laid with tiles designed by Messrs. 
Emley and Son, Newcastle. The whole contract 
has been executed under the direction of the 
architects by Mr. Lumsdon, of Jarrow. The 
sub-contractor was Mr. Nevin, South Shields. 
The stonework for the windows and pulpit was 
executed by Mr. Sparks, Jarrow. ‘ 

Nort Park, Torrennam.—New schools on the 
Noel Park estate, erected for the Tottenham 
School Board, were opened last week. The 
schools are in Gladstone-avenue, and have been 
built by Mr. Charles Wall, of Chelsea, from 
designs of Mr: C. Bell, of Cannon-street, the 
contract being for £12,963. The buildings are 
in three departments. The infants’ school on 
the ground floor accommodates 600. There is a 
large schoolroom and five classrooms of varied 
sizes, a wide corridor connecting the two parts of 
the building and serving as an assembly hall. 
The girls’ school, to accommodate 400, is on the 
first floor, and consists of a large school and four 
class-rooms, a cookery kitchen and sewing-room. 
The boys’ school, with six classrooms, is on the 
top floor, and is planned for 500 boys. There are 
also masters’ and mistresses rooms, cloak-rooms, 
and offices. The warming is by the hot-water 
system. All the staircases and landings are of 
stone, the school and classroom walls of plain 
brickwork distempered, with match-boarded wall 
linings 4ft. high. 


Hantry.—The first stone of the new Roman 
Catholic Church of the Sacred Heart in Jasper- 
street, Hanley, was laid on July 25th. The 
contract for the new building, which has been 
placed with Mr. J. Godwin, of Hanley, who 
erected the Victoria Hall and Sessions Court, is 
£4,200; but on account of alterations that sum 
will be increased before the church is completed. 
Mr. H. V. Krolow, of St. Helen’s and Liverpool, 
The style will be French 
Gothic of the present century, very freely treated. 
The extreme length will be 150ft., and the 
breadth 60ft., and the church will be cruciform, 
withnave, aisles, two transepts, and Lady-chapels 
An important 
feature of the church will be the exceptionally 
large proportions of the sanctuary. This, which 
will be 45ft. deep and lofty, will be divided from 
the two Lady-chapels by oak screens, with 
Diagonal wood blocks will be 
used for flooring purposes, and the roof will be 
On the south side of the 
church will be the sacristies for priests and boys, 
The building will 
be approached by an ante-chapel, divided from 
A 
tower will be commenced at the north-west 
corner, but will, under this contract, not be com- 
At the south-west corner will be the 
baptistery. Red brick and stone will be used in 
the external work of the church. The architect 
has received instructions to draw up plans for the 


Catholic 
Church of St. Benet, the Causeway, Monkwear- 
mouth, was consecrated last week by the Bishop 
The new church 
adjoins a presbytery on the west, and has been 


Early Decorated, the 


pool, the ‘‘ cathedral of 


internal decoration in . 
Morton and Son, of Liverpool, carried out the 
works from plans by Mr. G. H. Morton, jun. 


SxacomBE, BrrxennEAp.—The new church of 
Our Lady of the Sea and St. Joseph, Wheatland- 
lane, Seacombe, was opened on the 28th July. 
The church on plan consists of a nave, north and 
south aisles, and a chancel to the east, between 
which and the presbytery are placed a side chapel 
and the priests’ and boys’ sacristies. The total 
length of the church is about 140ft., and the 
height from floor to ridge about 60ft. The nave 
walls are arcaded with pointed arches, supported 
on Runcorn stone columns, having moulded caps 
and bases. Above, the nave arcade supports a 
lofty cerestory, pierced with lancet windows. 
The chancel walls and roof correspond in height 
to those of the nave, and being treated with an 
apsidal end, and lighted by three tracery win- 
dows, a richer effect is aimed at in the chancel 
than is produced in the other parts of the church. 
The roof timbers throughout are of strong 
dimensions, the principals being of an arched 
form, and the ceiling arranged in panellings over 
its entire area. The roof to the sanctuary is 
groined in wood. The confessionals are placed 
on the north side of the north aisle in a double 
transept, lighted from above by two large rose 
windows. The floor of the nave and aisles is 
laid with wood block flooring, and that to the 
chancel with parquetry, of geometric design. In 
the responds of nave arches next chancel arch are 
placed two niches, inclosing statues of the Blessed 
Virgin and St. Joseph, designed by the architect, 
and executed by Mr. R. L. Boulton, sculptor, of 
Cheltenham. The walls generally are built of 
local stone; the quoins, window and door 
dressings, plinths, strings, and labels are of Run- 
corn red stone. The roofs are covered with 
slate, finished with red tile ridge. All the win- 
dows are filled with plain red quarry glazing, 
proper provision being made for ventilation. A 
temporary brick wall has been erected at the 
west end. The contract has been carried out by 
Mr. John Shaw, 11, Priory-street, Birkenhead.’ 
Mr. H. L. Whittingham has acted throughout as 
clerk of works, the architect being Mr. Edmund 
Kirby, F.R.I.B.A., Liverpool. 


Or 2 


CHIPS. ° 


In Tuesday’s list of receiving orders in bank- 
ruptcy, the name occurs of F. A. Dovey, Burrage- 
road, Woolwich, architect at. Woolwich Arsenal. 


All Saints’ Church, Brill, was reconsecrated by 
the Bishop of Oxford, after restoration, last week. 
The works include a new south aisle, the rebuilding 
of the north aisle, and extensive works to the nave, 
which has been reroofed and reseated with chairs. 
A new south porch of stone and timber has been 
built, the arcades are reconstructed, and the floors 
laid with wood blocks. An eagle lectern, formerly 
in Bourstall Church, has been introduced. Mr. J. 
Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., was the architect, and Messrs. 
8. Orchard and Son, of Banbury, were the builders. 


A new pulpit, designed by Mr. Reginald G. 
Pinder, of Bournemouth, was dedicated last week 
in St. Michael’s Church, Bournemouth. The cor- 
nice, book-desk, canopy, and body of pulpit are of 
alabaster, the sculptured panels of white alabaster, 
and the central base of fon Ogwell stone. Messrs. 
A. W. Blackler and Son, of Torquay, executed the 
work ata cost of £300. 


The town council of Devonport have adopted 
plans by Mr. James C. Inglis, C.E., for a landing- 
pier to be constructed at Mutton Cove, in the 
Hamoaze, and for which a provisional order has 
been obtained. The pier will be 75ft. in length 
and 20ft. in breadth, and-will be constructed of 
concrete, with granite copings and steps. 


The first statutory meeting of the trustees under 
the order for the construction of a harbour at 
Balintore, Ross-shire, was held on Wednesday 
week, when the clerk submitted a report by Messrs. 
Stevenson, engineers, Edinburgh. They estimated 
the cost of the harbour works at about £6,200 for 
the east pier, and £1,400 for the breakwater—or a 
total of £7,600. 


A new promenade pier, which has been erected at 
Boscombe, an eastern suburb of Bournemouth, was 
opened on Monday by the Duke of Argyll. The 
pier is 600ft. long, 38ft. wide at the head, and cost 
£12,000. 


A group of public baths are about to be con- 
structed in Truro, a site in St. Mary’s-street having 
been acquired for the purpose, and Mr. Silvanus 
Trevail appointed architect. 


Brunswick Wesleyan chapel, Moss-street, Liver- 
ethodism”’ in that city, 
was reopened last week after restoration and 
colour. Messrs. G. H 
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—— Engineering Notes, 


Ramszy, Istz or Man.—A large swing-bridge 
is being constructed across the harbour for the 
Ramsey Town Commissioners. The approach 
from the town end is opposite East-street. The 
opening portion, consisting of two bowstring 
lattice girders, 207ft. Gin. long, will be supported 
at each end when closed by two cast-iron 
cylinders, 5ft. diam., carried down through the 
sult and warp to a bed of hard compact gravel, 
3dft. below the bed of the harbour, and filled with 


concrete. Thecentre pier, upon which the bridge 
is to swing, will be built of limestone 
ashlar, the foundation and hearting being 


of concrete, which will be carried down 
to the same depth as the cylinders by 
means of a wrought-iron caisson, consisting of 
an inner and outer shell, stiffened and braced 
together by a network of lattice girders placed 
both horizontally and vertically, the former 
circular on plan, and placed every 8ft. apart. Con- 
necting the two shells together are fifteen vertical 
lattice girders, which are expected to give great 
stiffness to the caisson. It was originally in- 
tended to carry the foundations for the centre 
pier only 11ft. below the bed of the harbour ; but 
borings made by the contractor and verified by 
Mr. Vivian, C.E., of Whitehaven, showed a 
treacherous stratum of warp and alluvial deposit to 
exist at that depth, so it has been finally decided 
to go the extra depth. The diameter of the 
outer shell of the caisson is 36ft. 9in., and that 
of the inner one 26ft., leaving an open annular 
space of 5ft. 45in. all round, which will be filled 
with concrete, and thus serve to weight the 
caisson as it sinks, while the interior of the inner 
caisson is being excavated by grabs or other ap- 
pliances and divers. The caisson has a cutting 
edge formed by riveting a steel ring, Jin. deep by 
2in. thick, to the edges of both shells, which are 
drawn in together at the bottom. The fixed por- 
tion of the bridge is carried on eight pairs of 
20in. diam. screw piles, the longitudinal distance 
apart of these being 36ft. andthe transverse distance 
17ft. 9in., centre to centre, the total length of the 
bridge from end to end being 416ft., and will 
have both a carriage and footway. The caisson 
was only decided upon on the Ist of June, and 
was made, shipped, and delivered at the site by 
the 13th July. The bridge, which is progressing 
very rapidly and satisfactorily, is expected to be 
finished by Feb., 1890, and will cost about £16,000, 
and when completed will connect the old and new 
portions of the town, forming an easy approach 
to the Monagh building estate, park and luke, 
and promenade nearly a mile long, being a grand 
scheme for developing Ramsey into one of the 
most attractive seaside resorts in the kingdom. 
The whole of these works are being undertaken 
by the Ramsey Town Commissioners at a cost of 
over £40,000. Mr. T. J. Shilley, A.M.I.C.E., of 
Westminster Chambers, is the engineer, and. the 
Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Co., of Dar- 
lington, the contractors for the whole of the 
bridge, the work being cartied out under the 
supervision of Mr. F. T. Rednall, of Bury St. 
Edmund’s, as resident engineer, the resident 
agent for the contractors being Mr. O. J. Coulson 

M.S.A., of Ramsey. ; 


2 
SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Tue Crystan Patace.—Mr. Edwin Long, 
R.A., and Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., have 
adjudged the premiums for work produced by 
lady students in art of the Crystal Palace 
Schools, and there was on Saturday an exhibition 
of paintings, drawings, and models in the studio. 
The silver medal for water-colour painting 
(landscape) was gained by Miss E. Davie, and 
Miss Florence E. Bradshaw received a certificate 
for a sketch from nature on the Terrace. Miss 
Dora Dean and Miss M. ©. Thurburn gained 
severally the silver medal and the certificate for 
water-colour painting from the living draped 
model posed for pictorial effect. Miss Fanny 
Way gained the silver medal for drawing from 
life, and the like prize for painting in oils: 
while the certificate for drawing was given to 
Miss Berta Ohlenschlager (who held the scholar- 
ship last year) for a drawing of Michael Angelo’s 
Madonna. Miss M.‘E. Grose took a certificate 
for oil painting, and Miss D. White the certifi- 
cate for modelling, and to this last-named lady 
was awarded the scholarship in art. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


NewoastizE - on - Tyne. — The information 
furnished us last week by correspondents as to 
the awards in the competition for the two new 
police-stations was incomplete, and we now give 
full particulars. Plans for two sets of buildings 
were invited—one a police station to be erected 
in Elwick’s-lane, the other a police and fire- 
brigade station, to be built on Arthur’s-hill—and 
Mr. James Murgatroyd, F.R.I.B.A., of Man- 
chester, was appointed assessor by the Newcastle 
corporation. At their meeting last week Mr. 
Murgatroyd reported that he had placed in 
position the following plans, which he had 
selected out of a large number sent for his 
examination: For Elwick’s-lane Police Station, 
“Custos,” 1; G..C..D.,” 25 and.“ Truth,” 
3. For Arthur’s-hill Police and Fire-Brigade 


Station,‘ Truth,’” 15° “‘ Adrian,” (2; and 
““G. C. D.,’’ 3. In accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the assessor, the committee 


selected the plan of Mr. J. 8. Quilter, London, 
who had signed himself ‘‘ Custos,’’ for Elwick’s- 
lane Station ; and the plan of Messrs.J. and A. C. 
Houston, 28, Essex-street, London, W.C., whose 
nom de plume was ‘‘Truth,’? was chosen for 
Arthur’s-hill Station. It was agreed to divide £50 
between the second and third competitors for 
the two buildings. ‘‘Adrian’’ (Messrs. Clark 
and Muscroft, of Darlington), received £12 10s ; 
“G.C. D.’’ (Mr. A. D. Gibson, of Newcastle), 
who was second in one and third in the other, to 
receive £26; and ‘‘Truth,’”? who was second for 
Elswick-lane building, to receive £12 10s. 


Ricumonp, Surrey.—At a meeting of the 
Richmond vestry held on Tuesday, a report was 
submitted by the works committee on the eight 
sets of plans received for the proposed new 
Municipal buildings. They concurred in the 
recommendation of Mr. James Edmeston, the 
architectural assessor, in proposing for adoption 
the design marked ‘‘Q. E. D.’’; that marked 
‘Westward Ho!’’ being placed second. They 
accordingly recommended that the first premium 
of £100 be awarded to the author of ‘‘ Q. E. D.,”’ 
and the second premium of £40 to ‘‘ Westward 
Ho!’’? Mr. Edmeston’s report was read as 
follows :— 


‘* The competitors generally deserve the thanks of the 
Vestry for the painstaking way in which they have en- 
deavoured to observe and carry out the instructions laid 
down for their guidance. As regards all four of the 
designs under the mottoes ‘Stet,’ ‘Syenes,’ ‘ Nota Bene,’ 
and ‘Rules,’ the general arrangement of plan (which 
should be the first consideration), the lighting of corridors 
and staircases, the non-interference with ancient lights, 
economy of space, &c., is not equal to the treatment 
adopted in the four remaining designs under the mottoes 
*Q.£.D.,’ ‘Westward Ho,’ ‘ Bon Espoir,’ and ‘ Concilium,’ 
the three last of which are of very nearly equal merit, 
necessitating the closest consideration. I put ‘Q.E.D.’ 
first : The plan is simple and compact, with little waste 
space; every part is well lighted; ancient lights have 
been carefully considered, and the cost, which I take to be 
an important item, would be much less than in any of the 
three last named. I put ‘ Westward Ho’ second: The 
arrangement of plan is excellent. Architecturally, the 
design is in some respects superior to ‘Q.E.D.’; but the 
cost would considerably exceed the stipulated amount, 
and but for this I should have placed ‘ Westward Ho’ 
first. The competitor who contributes designs under the 
motto of ‘Bon KEspoir’ furnishes a plan good in 
many respects, but not quite equal to the two above 
named. This observation does not apply to the eleva- 
tions, which are delineated in drawings of exquisite 
finish. The whole set of drawings under this motto 
are indeed very complete and carefully considered. 
The same remarks apply to the good and well- 
illustrated designs submitted under the motto ‘Con- 
cilium,’ neither of which could be erected for the same 
sum as ‘Q.E.D.’ Im all these four designs the warming 
and ventilation are properly provided for. Nothing appears 
in either of them likely to be detrimental in an acoustic 
sense, The instructions state unless the building can be 
carried out for £10,000 or 10 per cent. beyond, the com- 
petitor will be disqualified from receiving any premium. 
It appears to me, however, that the accommodation re- 
quired by the instructions could not be properly provided 
in a suitable building for the sum named, so that this 
stipulation might be, in fairness, relaxed. Finally, so 
far as I am concerned, the directions prohibiting can- 
vassing have been observed by the competitors. I haye 
not the least idea who they are.” 


The report having been approved, it was found 
that the design marked “‘Q. E. D.’’ was by 
Messrs. George Elkington and Son, of 94, 
Cannon-street (the architects for the Richmond 
public baths), and that marked ‘‘ Westward 
Ho!’’ was by Mr. Thomas Verity, of 11, Jer- 
myn-street, S.W. The whole of the plans will 
be on view during the ensuing week at the 
premises of Mr. F. Piggott, George-street, 
Richmond. 


OEE —_$_$__ 


_ The church of St. Peter’s, Great Toller, Dorset, 
is about to be restored, from designs and under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Taylor and Gordon, 
architects, 


‘J. Passmore EpWARDs. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


[We do not hold ourselves_responsible for the opi 
our correspondents. All communications 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspon 


It is particularly requested that all drawing 
communications respecting illustrations or literary 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Bi 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently ae 
caused. All drawings and other communicatio, 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought con 
tions. i 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made pay 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. — 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and t 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 80c.) ‘To India (vid 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies | 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, aL 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. — 


The charge for Competition and Contract 
ments, Public Companies, and all official ady 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line coun 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines, 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellai 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s, 
40 words. Special terms for series of more f] 
nse can be ascertained on application to th 
isher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Pasa 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragr 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. Ye 


SITUATIONS. i 
The charge for advertisements for “ Situations 
or “Situations Wanted’? is Onn SarnLine for 
rour Worps, and Sixpence for every eight wo 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 
Advertisements for the current week must 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. 
advertisements and alterations in serial adve 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secur 
tion. 


NOTICE. a 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price 
Shillings each), as only a limited number 
‘up. A few bound volumesof Vols. XLI., XLVL 
L., LI., LIU1., LIV., and LV., may still be ha 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers re 
any back numbers to complete volume just end 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of 


CrLiar. (Goto Hayward Bros. and Eckstein ; th 
things you mention are of no use.) 


Recervep.—F. C.—J. A.—H. Bros. and H.—T 
Co.—B. of E.—J. P. and Son.—H. and T.—J 
Son.—C, C. 


——_—_—_—_—+4. 


Correspondence, 


——+44—_ 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA’ 
To the Editor of the Buitpine News 


Srr,— Your readers will, Ihave no dou 
heard with satisfaction of the timely st 
newly-elected Committee of the Association 
taken in immediately dealing with the 
tional question, by delegating to a speci 
mittee the consideration of so grave a 
which not only materially affects future 
tions of architects, but is in itself a que 
national importance. 

It is, I believe, universally admitted thi 
voluntary system has done a great work, : 
is to be hoped that the day is far distant 
its great value in so many ways will 
looked. 

However, those who are closely associated 
the working of the Association will not, 
fail to come to the conclusion that, owin. 
great amount of work and number of m 
which increase yearly, the Association has 
unwieldy as regards the inadequate pro} 
made for its successful management. I 
doubtedly a most gratifying fact from one} 
of view to those who have helped to build 
Association from its foundation, forty- 
years ago, to its now magnificent proportions, 
find that this is the case. But it cannot besal 
factory to them, or to members generally, 
know that an association which already 
powerful position, and is capable of exer 
enormous influence on the future archi 
the country, is likely to languish unless 
dition is now seriously and boldly d 
from a national point of view. # 

The broad spirit in which it is neces 
the matter should be taken up cannot be 
estimated as affecting the result. And 
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ve the Special Committee appointed to deal 
this question is composed of thoroughly 
vetent men representing all sorts and con- 
ns of thought, we have every reason to hope 
he best possible issue resulting from their 
od efforts and arduous labours. It is not, 
aps, out of place to make a few suggestions 
h may have occurred to others as well as to 
olf, the first of which is that some recom- 
e should be made to the secretary or secre- 
s of the future. It is too much to expect 
architect to undertake work in which such a 
amount of time and trouble is involved, 
out some reasonable remuneration, in lieu of 
nominal-sum which is at present granted 
rds the salary of a clerk. 
3 regards, the various classes which are con- 
ad with the Association, I believe there is a 
ig feeling that the existing regulations and 
iod of conducting them require totally re- 
\g and starting on a new basis. Then there 
everal subjects which might be taught with 
t advantagé to students, who will learn with 
faction that the committee have already 
led to the‘request that more visitors should 
id some of the ¢lasses to facilitate arrange- 
8, and complete with greater despatch their 
ection of students’ work. 


it the question of more classés involves 
her great consideration—viz., the inadequate 
nmodation which many think already exists, 
which would become intensified in that case. 
now that the clauses concerning a new 
se of examination have been passed by the 
B.A. Council, the nature of which appears 
» somewhat far-reaching as regards the wide 
e of subjects it comprises, and which in 
will be an examination of a much higher 
lard than heretofore, does not the thought 
nt itself to the minds of your readers, as to 
;reat want that is now and will be felt for a 
ite, concentrated, and organised centre— 
e the knowledge which is required in order 
ccessfully enter the examination lists may be 
ned? An inquiry into the systems of 
gn countries would be of great value, a step 
h I have no doubt the Committee will think 
visable to take. The fact that over 800 
bers of the Association reside in London 
d be a most powerful argument in favour of 
1g a home of our own, a building of our 
and an educational course of study and 
ugh system of management worthy of our 
bers, of our profession, and of the high stan- 
which it ought to take. When we consider 
ne moment the names which have shed so 
a lustre on the profession in times gone by, 
the men of to-day who have been the 
ers of so much progress and the authors of 
rvellous a revolution in the architecture of 
ust 25 years, surely they will rise to the 
ion and assist, in whatever way they are 
to place the Association once and for ever 
solid, broad, and satisfactory basis. 


th London as the centre, a great work could 
fected in the provinces. The affiliation of 
rchitectural associations of other cities and 
3 could be brought about with mutual 
tage to all; and with this intention my im- 
on is that a tour of many of the largest 
and towns might be made with great 
itage to bring about such a desirable result. 
idvent of the president and secretaries of 
ssociation, in company with the president 
1e honorary secretary of the Institute, if the 
gentleman could be persuaded to entertain 
dea, would, I imagine, have a wonderful 
_In swelling the roll of membership, 
ing existing associations, creating local 
aes, and bringing members of the profession 
parts of the country in touch with the 
m centre to a much greater extent than now 


ong others the following places might be 
l: — Cambridge, N ottingham, Lincoln, 
‘ld, Huddersfield, Wakefield, Hull, Leeds, 
Durham, Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
e, Bradford, Manchester, Liverpool, 
i Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol, Bath, and 


he first glance, to many I have no doubt 
iggestion may appear too far advanced. 
an attempt is to be made to raise funds for 
ional and building purposes, I imagine 
»cal committees might be formed among 
‘hitects with a few leading townsmen and 
tyor, and through them a public appeal 
be made in the country, which I am con- 


* 


fident would meet with a great deal of pecuniary 
support. 

So far as London is concerned, the right way 
would appear to be to appeal to our senior body, 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, for 
patronage and support, also to architects gene- 
rally; and then to the public through the 
columns of the Times, Standard, Daily Telegraph, 
Daily News, Morning Post, Daily Chronicle, &e. 
This appeal should be preceded by a meeting 
together of eminent men in the world of art and 
literature, for which purpose the Prince of Wales, 
who has always proved himself a firm supporter 
of schemes for the welfare of the community, 
might be induced to preside, and the patronage 
of Her Majesty obtained to give the matter the 
publicity and patronage which are so essential in 
such cases. 

Ecclesiastical patronage generally could, I 
think, be reasonably hoped for; and if the 


earnest co-operation of the various City guilds 
and companies could be obtained, this would 


augur well for the success of the scheme. 


other influential societies associated with archi- 
tecture. 
publicly for. 


we really require. 


We have a great cause anda grand opportunity 
And if we are to 


for appealing to the public. 
have a building of our own, let it be of a suffi- 


ciently attractive and useful nature, providing at 
the same time a centre for educational work and 


embracing something of a social and possibly 


residential nature, where we may hope to enlarge 


the sphere of our usefulness and cope with the 


matter successfully. The fact that a few years 
ago nearly 200 architects joined one London club 


alone, en masse, would seem to support this idea. 
We shall require a certain number of paid in- 


structors as well as those who give their services 
voluntarily ; we require a paid secretary ; and if 
we may hope to found scholarships in connection 


with the Association, and also to support in- 


structors in the country, our appeal must be at 
If British people 
are prepared to give money to innumerable sub- 
scriptions for providing funds in support of every 
imaginable object in all parts of the world, I am 
convinced that we also will be able to appeal with 
But we can only hope for this 
by, in the first place, knowing exactly what our 


once for £50,000, if not more. 


excellent results. 


wants are ; by not fearing to ask for a large sum, 
and by a system of complete and magnificent 


organisation—in fact, a well-prepared plan of 


campaign. 


I should suggest the immediate neighbourhood 
of Trafalgar-square as the most suitable position 
for our headquarters, and removing there as soon 


as our funds warrant our even temporarily rent- 


ing a suitable building. There is undoubtedly 


a sympathetic feeling among the Council of the 


Institute, and it will cause an immense amount 


of satisfaction if that body generally respond in 
an encouraging manner to an appeal now made 
to them. 

It might be possible to organise an exhibition 


and sale of works of art in all its branches during 


the next or following London season, to which, 


amongst others, craftsmen might be induced to 
send examples of their several arts. This would 
provide funds towards expenses, and create con- 
siderable interest in our welfare. 

May I, in conclusion, express a hope that this 
scheme, which is of an elastic nature, will be 
the means of arousing the enthusiasm of archi- 
tects generally to the nature of this appeal, 
which I have had the opportunity of discussing 
with several members of the Committee, who 
have expressed themselves favourably as regards 
many of the suggestions it contains? When the 
public see a united effort among the profession 
generally to improve their condition, we may 
hope to arouse a philanthropic spirit among the 
men of wealth and intelligence throughout the 
country.—I am, &c., 


London, July 25. Axruur W. Earzez. 


COUNTY COUNCILS AND SANITATION. 


Str,—Will you favour me by permitting a 
short statement as to the present condition of 
many of our populous villages and other places ? 
It is in by far the greatest number of instances 
that the sanitary authority expend all their 
possible ingenuity to defer and put off all refor- 
mation, and that many of them deem it very 


The Royal Academy should be approached for 
co-operation, the Society of Arts, and the many 


Then as regards the amount to appeal 
Let me earnestly plead that it may 
not be made without due consideration as to what 


clever to shut their eyes, their ears, and their 
noses, and to button up their breeches pockets 
against all sanitary reform. Any sort of an 
excuse is resorted to so as to insure further delay. 
Medical officers may report in the strongest terms 
possible, the authority, amid much wriggling, 
cannot deny urgent necessity, but some sapient 
member is always ready to move ‘‘ that the con- 
sideration of the matter be deferred for a month”’; 
this is readily seconded and carried unanimously, 
and there is at once a feeling of relief and a sort 
of questionable sense of something having been 
done. I could give a score of instances to prove 
what I write. I can point to a small town in 
Lancashire where twenty years ago a spirit of 
sanitary improvement was aroused, and plans for 
drainage were prepared; meanwhile the demon 
of delay came upon the scene, and triumphed. 
The town has grown, its sewage pollution in- 
creased, and nothing has been done. The question 
is, What will the County Councils do? Will 
they stir up a systematic effort and insist on 
something practical, or will they also drift into 
the sleepy do-nothing condition? My own 
opinion is that a competent sanitary engineer 
should be appointed over a certain area, as county 
bridge masters and road surveyors are appointed, 
that he should inspect and advise upon needful 
works of water supply, drainage, and other 
practical works, and that he should see to these 
being carried out. The advising engineer might 
have a district embracing an area of many square 
miles, and including half a dozen villages or 
populous places, and the County Council should 
be his paymasters. Such a plan would be much 
better than having an indifferent and poorly paid 
man at each place, who could originate nothing, 
nor would venture to press anything upon those 
from whom he received his wages. A central 
advising head is wanted, to whom all sanitary 
matters would be referred, and the salary of such 
aman divided amongst the places under his 
jurisdiction would be a very cheap arrangement. 
If anything is to be done in rural places, we 
must have somebody above the ordinary nuisance 
inspector at £1 or twenty-five shillings a week, 
to whom we can look and who will not be afraid to 
speak his mind, and not permit the ‘‘ adjourn- 
ment for a month’’ farce to go on for years, 
as in too many places it has done. Is it not 
fully time that, whilst education is being pushed 
and pressed and crammed into every brain 
crevice, the knowledge of and the enforcing of 
health necessities and life problems should 
cease to be so much ignored and neglected ?—I 
am, &c., SanrTary ENGINEER. 


ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


Srr,—Just one line, please, though I fear both 
you and your readers must be growing tired of 
this correspondence. Messrs. Longmire and Co., 
while endeavouring to ostracise me for assisting 
in exposing the hollowness of their charge about 
the incorrectness of your lately published sheet 
of ‘‘ contrasts,’’ utterly fail, as I knew they must, 
to show in what detail or particular these draw- 
ings are wrong.. Judgment goes necessarily by 
default. I do not fancy, from the position I 
hold at the R.I.B.A., that the members are 
‘‘ thoroughly ashamed’ of me, seeing that by the 
popular vote of the members I was elected : but of 
that no matter. At least I have no monetary 
interest in the demolition work at St. Alban’s, 
and as for ‘‘Ars’’’ sneer about my ‘‘ boasted 
knowledge ’”’ of the Abbey, it may interest him to 
know that years ago the late Mr. Longmire 
personally showed me over the building, and 
explained what the then Sir Edmund Beckett 
was going to do. The great man himself, too, 
has conversed with me on the same subject, as 
well as his clerk of the works, the late Mr. 
Chapple. From first to last Lord Grimthorpe’s 
work deserves all that architects have said of it. I 
challenge Lord Grimthorpe, or his friends, to 
name any dozen persons (architects, painters, or 
others) well known in the art world to publish 
an approval of the rebuilding carried out by him. 
I certainly never heard anyone myself say a good 
word for it, except those who were personally 
interested in furthering the process. No wonder 
the amount of money spent by Lord Grimthorpe 
pleases them, and they may well be ‘‘ proud to 
be in such company.’’ Where is the church 
architect of any reputation who will say that the 
work is good? and surely architects ought to 
know as much about this question as clerks of the 


works (Irish or otherwise), or builders, or parsons. 
—Iam, &e., 


F.R.I.B.A. 
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MARTYRED ST. ALBAN’S. 


Srr,—The poet rightly says that ‘‘a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.’’ It is not only 
so, but in its determinedly fussy parade of small 
smattering it makes itself most objectionably 
offensive. What nonsense such amateurs as 
‘“‘ Ars’? and ‘‘Country Curate’’ write! With 
their preaching and pother one might suppose 
that we architects knew nothing—ignorant even 
of the details of our own business, and they think 
they can teach us! ‘Ars’? a week ago exag- 
gerated the expenditure of the would-be- 
thought architect to £80,000! My opinion is 
that the Destructive-one has not that sum to 
part with, and that one-fourth of that amount is 
a reasonable sum at which to appraise his work 
of uglification. We know that his principal, 
and ever to be lamented, doings are the rebuild- 
ing of the west end of nave and the south end of 
transept, and I consider that £20,000 would be 
ample for that, and leave a good margin for other 
pottering. The ‘‘ Would-be’’ is not such a 
simpleton, I believe, as not to know when he has 
his money’s worth, and between you and me, Mr. 
Editor, he has done very well. Many men, I 
believe, would give £40,000 or £50,000 to be 
made a baron—barren though such title must 
needs be. But no matter. If the ‘‘ Would- 
be’’ did not, however, in this matter look after 
his own interest, and the expenditure was half 
as much again as I have named—and we admit 
the possibility of the cost being £30,000—then as 
men of business, I take it, we cannot go a bit 
beyond. How many surveyors, architects, and 
worthy builders there are would like to under- 
take such amount of work for such price! I 
met with an illustration of the impracticableness 
of this boastfully-practical man, who would be 
‘lord of all,’’ in a small ‘‘ History and Guide- 
Book of St. Alban’s.’’ There is not an author’s 
name on title-page, but as much space is occupied 
by the writer’s eulogium on his own cleverness, 
and spiteful remarks on Messrs. Street, Scott, 
and other architects, the author stands revealed— 
the grim goblin of the martyred Fane! This is 
the passage that caught my eye—he is speaking 
of one of the piers of nave:—‘‘ It was cracked 
through, and the wall above it up to the top of 
the clerestory, and swallowed seven tons of cement 
poured in from the top, besides I don’t know how 
many tons of new stones, both inside and out.’’ 
Now, Sir, there must needs be to seven tons of 
cement about three times as:much water, and I 
should suppose some sand, making something 
like thirty tons altogether, equal to, say, 30 
cubic yards, and besides which some tons of 
stone, all to be got into a crack in the wall! Can 
you imagine, Sir, how this was done? The 
problem of getting a quart of liquor into a pint 
pot is nothing to it—this being the filling of a 
pier which already is full with double the quan- 
tity of material which it originally held! Of 
course it is possible the weight of cement 
specified was liquid. If it was it should have 
been so stated; but even with this reduced 
quantity, though the wonder is less, the pos- 
sibility is not increased. No architect could 
have done such a marvellous thing—ergo, the 
doer is cleverer than any architect, and so he 
believes.—I am, &c., M. 


FLEXIBLE TUBING. 


Srr,—Anent your recent article on ‘Flexible 
Metallic Tubing,’’ the time has not arrived for 
us to consider its merits or disadvantages, on both 
of which issues, however, there is much to be 
said; but we think your readers should become 
aware of the fact that indiarubber tubing is not 
by any means played out, or likely to be super- 
seded by this new tubing. On the contrary, our 
patent process of covering indiarubber and other 
hoses with a steel-wire armour renders them 
practically indestructible, and should permit of 
their lasting in constant use some thirty or forty 
years, enabling the hoses to resist successfully 
the highest steam and water pressures that can 
be employed for any industrial or mechanical 
purpose whatsoever. 

‘We have made and supplied hydraulic hose 
capable of resisting 10,000lb. internal pressure 
on the square inch, and our hoses have also suc- 
cessfully resisted 500lb. of steam. We should 
like to see any flexible metal tubing submitted to 
similar tests, with equally satisfactory results; 
and what would become of the flimsy strips of 
indiarubber of which the joints consist, and which 
are indispensable to give the flexibility to what 
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would otherwise be nothing more nor less than 
an ordinary iron pipe ? 

We are disposed to substantiate our statements 
in any practical way that may suggest itself to 
those responsible for the advantages claimed for 
this metallic hose, to the utter ignorance of the 
existence of a hose which has long monopolised 
the trade, and will still hold its own for the 
multitude of purposes for which a flexible hose is 
now in demand.—I am, &c., 

F.. Marten Hates, 
Secretary and General Manager, Sphincter Grip 
Armoured Hose Company, 
63, Fore-street, H.C. 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 


Srr,—We notice in your impression dated July 
26th, 1889, you publish a list of tenders for re- 
building No. 29, Hereford-street, Mayfair, and 
state that our amount for Portland stone is £1,500 
extra; our estimate amounted to an extra of £16 
only. We shall feel obliged by your correcting 
this in your next issue.—We are, Kc., 

Hices AND HIx1. 

Crown Works, South Lambeth-road, 

London, July 31st. 


Satercommuuication, 


ee ee 
QUESTIONS. 


[10052.|—Easements.—Has the law relating to ease- 
ments been altered lately? A solicitor told me recently 
that twelve years were not sufficient to acquire a right.— 
M.S. A. 


[10053.|—Cesspool.—Can any of your readers inform 
me what is the cheapest and best mode of purifying the 
overflow of liquids from a cesspool? I am obliged to 
filter in order to obtain permission to take overflow into 
a village drain. Will a gravel filter be effective !—T. G. 


(10054.]—Coloured Concrete.—Would some reader 
be so good as to inform me what is the name and nature 
of the material used in colouring concrete, say to a red or 
grey granite, or Arbroath stone colour, and the proportion 
of material used? Full particulars will oblige.—J amns 
SmTH. 


{10055.|—Marine Houses.—Will anyone give his 
experience with a view to dry houses near to and facing 
the sea, which have been built with shingle and a small 
quantity of sea-sand and Portland cement mixed with 
sea-water—whether it is safe to use sea-sand and grit 
with cement for outside plastering, fresh-water being 
used for both inside and outside plastering ?—D. B. 


REPLIES, 
{10039.|—Right of Way under the Altar.— 


Thanks to your correspondents for their answers to my 
query about the Hythe Church ‘‘crypt,’’? but neither 
reply seems satisfactory. ‘‘M.’s’’ idea that it was built 
as an ossuarium, is, I fancy, a mistake; while the fact 
that only a very few of the skulls and bones there now are 
those of females, upsets his notion as to the grave-diggers 
of succeeding generations having collected them from the 
churchyard in the ordinary course of their business. The 
remarkable richness and beauty of the architecture of this 
so-called crypt seems to indicate another idea altogether, 
and I thought som one better versed in such matters 
might enlighten us on the subject. Dr. Lee, I notice, is 
one of your frequent contributors, and ought to be able to 
help us. The ‘‘crypt’’ is the wrong way about for a 
chantry chapel, and the doors, one at each end, are against 
such a solution, In plain terms, it looks like a handsome 
passageway with steps outside down to it, with large rich 
doorways, with the churchyard at a higher level all round, 
and room to pass the end of the chancelin the churchyard. 
What could this passage be for? That is still my query. 
—CHURCHMAN, 


{10039.]—Right of Way under the Altar.— 
“Ars”? has no knowledge of the subject. The supposed 
right-of-way theory may be common; but it has nota 
tittle of evidence in its favour. ‘‘Ars’’ does not appear 
to know what ‘‘right of way’ is. In his idea it is a 
right to walk round the church—to wander about. There 
is no such right. Right of a way only exists where a 
path or public thoroughfare has been made across land, 
as a way from one place to another, and the right of the 
public is confined strictly to that path. In towns where 
such path crosses a churchyard, it is customary to fence 
the sides and keep people from going round the church, 
and where such path does not exist the whole churchyard 
is often closed to the public. So much for public right. 
Wherever, as in cases named, the boundary-line of the 
burying-ground comes close to the church, it may reason- 
ably be assumed that a portion of churchyard has been 
cut off. This has happened in innumerable cases. In 
London and other cities we see not only churchyards 
clipped, but the whole of the yard sacrificed, and not un- 
seldom the churches go too. <A few years since I remem- 
ber a slice being taken from the churchyard of St. Giles 
in the Fields. So the matter of boundary-line proves 
nothing for the right-of-way theory. In early times land 
was not of such value as now, and people were ready to 
endow the church liberally. They gave a full sufficiency 
for the churchyard, and naturally, according to the 
dictates of common sense, the church would be placed 
somewhere about the middle of the plot. If a right of 
way existed along one side of the ground, is it likely the 
builders would be such fools as to put themselves to the 
trouble and expense of placing their building at the ex- 
tremity of the site and over such right of way, all to their 
own detriment? Such idea is most absurd. Moreover, 
if they wanted to place their church where a right of way 
existed, it would have been a very easy matter to divert 
the path a littlea-oneside. The church authorities were 


omnipotent, and the rights of the pedestrian serf 
worth much. If right of way—i.e., a public tho 
fare—ever existed across a churchyard, it would 
probability continue now, and show itself be 
churchyard’s limits. The facts, however, are 
patent. No such right ever existed, and had the 
such, as a matter of common sense, the chancel wou] 
have been erected over it. Those who are interest, 
the subject will find reliable information in Pay 
‘* Glossary,’’ last edition, under the head of ‘Oha 
house,’”’ and in Viollet-le-Duce’s ‘ Dictionnaire,” y 
“ Ossuarium.’’—M. va 


[10044.]—Churches with Chancels not in 
same Axis.—Some of your correspondents maj 
be aware that a theory has been advanced to accouy 
the frequent instances of the chancel walls or of one. 
diverging from the true east and west direction oj} 
axis of the church itself. It is suggested that y 
the divergence is found, it is in the direction from y 
the sun actually rose on the patron saint’s natal 
This I understand has been verified in some of the old 
the Sussex churches—Bolney for example. Should 
be the case universally, one easy test might bé app . 
Whenever the divergence is to the southward, the gq. 
day should fall between the autumn and spring equi 
whenever to the northward, it should fall betweer 
spring and autumn equinox. I, among others of | 
readers, would be interested to learn the experien 
your correspondents on this subject.—C, Seru-$ | 
4, King’s Bench Walk. Es 


[10047.]—Cottage Hospitals.—The best he 
‘* Cottage Hospitals,’’ by H. C, Burdett, and the pri 
I think, 14s. For plans refer to back volumes 
“B.N.”—H. L. vt 


[10048.|—Eaves Boards, &c.—A “‘lear board 
the board at the side of a lead or zine gutter; an “e 
board’ is the board to finish the eaves. The use. 
tilting fillet with a splayed eaves board must depend) 
creases but can generally be dispensed wil 


[10049.]—Ancient Lights.—I should not car 
contest a case where damages were claimed for pe 
iW 


tion of a small part of the light of a greenhouse : 


| be difficult to obtain an injunction.—H., L. 


[10051.]—Insects in Wood.—I have not hea 
an experiment; but allow meto suggest well di 


holes with pyrethrum powder, to be obtained at : 
chemist’s.—H. L. i 


OE —____. 


CHIPS. 


Be | 

The parish church of Manby, Lincolnshire, 
just undergone extensive restoration under 
superintendence of Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, ar 
tect, the work being executed by Messrs. Rudd’ 
Son, of Grantham. The chancel has been ps) 
rebuilt, and the oak roof, hitherto covered 1: 
plaster ceiling, brought to light; the chancel | 
has been rebuilt, the staircase to the rood-) 
hitherto blocked up, being thereby exposed, 
new oak door has been placed at the foot of ; 
staircase, and also a new north door to the chu, 
with ornamental strap hinges. The seats in: 
chancel are of oak, with wood-block floors, and: 
remainder of the floor is of Minton’s tiles. A‘ 
of seven-light wrought-iron candelabra, a pant! 
altar in wainscot, and an oak lectern are among: 
special gifts. About £600 has been spent on: 
work of restoration. ree 


The Jessop memorial fountain, Endcliffe al 
Sheffield, has just been completed. It consis) 
a stone base, the upper part of tracery and ca! 
work in English oak, and the roof is tiled. { 
fountain is of bronze, enriched with quaint figi| 
and having copper drinking goblets. The fio! 
black and white marble, and on each side of! 
fountain seats are fixed. Messrs. Bissett and't 
have executed the wood and stonework, | 
Longden and Co. have cast and finished the fc 
tain; the modelling and carving has been don/ 
Mr. F. Tory, the design is by ‘Mr. Thoma‘ 
Edwards, Davy’s-buildings, Fargate, Sheffield, 
the work has been executed under his supervisi( 


A new Wesleyan chapel was opened on the 
July at Pelynt, near Looe. It replaces a ch 
built in 1814, measures 60ft. by 32ft., exclusiv! 
schoolroom at the end, and is fitted with pitch-* 
open seats. Mr. James Hicks, of Redruth, wat’ 
architect, Messrs. Lane and Coss, of Looe, wert! 
contractors for masonry, and Mr. Slade, of Peli 
executed the carpentry. BI 

d 0 


St. Mary’s Church, Ilminster, is about to um 
alteration, the scheme including the provisi 
new seats, heating apparatus, and organ, 
ageregate cost of about £1,500. Tenders have ! 
accepted for carrying out the work under! 
direction of Mr. J. D. Sedding, of London, 


diocesan architect. 


The directors of Lossiemouth Harbour Com) 
have recommended the deepening of the hart! 
They propose acting on a report by Messrs. Ste! 
son, engineers, Edinburgh, to deepen it to! 
extent of 6ft. below low-water mark at an! 
mated expense of £20,000. j 


Mr. John Heywood, of Deansgate, Manche! 
has been intrusted with the complete furnishit! 
the new technical schools, Stockport; Lit 
Mosley-street schools, Manchester; Free Lib} 
Denton ; St. Alphonsus’ R.C. School, Liver]! 
All Saints’ R.C. Schools, Barton, near Manche! 
and Taxal Church, near Whaley Bridge. 


: 


ue. 2, 1889. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ap COLERIDGE ON ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES.— 
-1e Essex Summer Assizes held at Chelmsford 
.jonday, the action Whitmore v. Crabb, Veley 
30. was tried before Lord Justice Coleridge and 
‘ecial jury. It was brought by Mr. Frank 
‘more, architect and surveyor, Chelmsford, to 
crer £126 19s. 6d. for work done by plaintiff for 
dents, a firm of brewers, at Great Baddow, 
,| Chelmsford, in preparing plans and specifica- 
j; and superintending works and repairs to 
yichouses and other property. Defendants 
yitioned the fairness of the charges, and while 
y diating their liability altogether, paid £43 14s. 
court in satisfaction of the claim. The chief 
/+atissue was as to whether the instructions 
in plaintiff by Mr. A. C. Veley were binding on 
| other defendants. Plaintiff’s counsel, Mr. 
ylis, said he regretted having to bring an action 
cinst Mr. F. T. Veley, who had lived in Chelms- 
‘| for many years, first as a solicitor, and after- 
ds as the principal partner in this extensive 
jwery. It was by reason of differences between 
| Veley and his son, Mr. A. C. Veley, that this 
‘on was defended. After hearing counsel, Lord 
\eridge intimated that he should not accept the 
cam of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
che matter of charges. He should not allow this 
shat percentage as customary, but should go upon 
principle of quantwn merut—architects should 
paid like other people. Later on, referring to 
preparation of quantities, his Lordship said his 
a was that it was the duty of the architect to 
ypare everything necessary for the builder to 
ider from. He wanted, if possible, in a court of 
v to get everything back to correct principles. He 
allowed 4 per cent. debited for receiving tenders; 
t with respect to other items he regarded them as 
ry reasonable. Plaintiff said he had been in 
uctice in Chelmsford for 17 years, and during the 
ole of that period had been employed by de- 
idants’ firm, and had been paid by cheques signed 
Mr. A. C. Veley as ‘“‘Crabb, Veley, and Co.”’ 
2 had superintended the rebuilding of the Rose 
d Crown, Chelmsford, and the partial rebuilding 
the Hawk at Battle Bridge. His instructions 
bsequent to Mr. Smee’s death in 1882 all came 
om Mr. A. C. Veley. The £126 19s. 6d. sued for 
as in respect of work in connection with a 
alting at Stock, the Bull Inn, Pitsea, and other 
iblichouses. Mr. Murphy having opened for the 
fence, his Lordship intervened, asking: What 
out the Rose and Crown and Hawk? You can’t 
t out of the question of liability. I can’t allow 
1 these items. Mr. Willis here offered to renew 
s offer made before the trial to accept £100 in 
ttlement. This was agreed to, and the Judge 
id: You have made a sensible arrangement. 
erdict for plaintiff for £56 6s. in addition to 
3. 14s, already paid into court. 


Oo  —___ 


‘The occasion of the visit of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ice to Sheffield was deemed most suitable for thelay- 
g of a number of memorial-stones of (St. John’s) 
Tesleyan Methodist Chapel, Crookes Moor-road, 
that town, and the ceremony took place in the 
'ternoon of Monday. Plans supplied by Mr. C.J. 
nnocent for the new chapel were adopted, the total 
utlay being estimated at £7,000. ‘The buildings 
ill include, in addition to the chapel, which, with 
alleries, will seat 800 adults, spacious vestries, 
assrooms and committee-rooms, a large band- 
90m, infants’ school, a ladies’ room, &c. The 
ontracts amount to a sum approaching £6,000, and 
ave been let as follows:—Masonry, Mr. James 
idler, Eckington : joinery, Messrs. W. Crooks and 
on, Division-street; slating, Mr. W. J. Tune, 
ttercliffe-road; plastering, Messrs. Carter, Unwin, 
nd Son, Earsham-street ; and plumbing, Mr. J.B. 
orrie, Carver-street. The clerk of works is Mr. 
reorge Malpas. 


A new industry promises the development of the 
one quarries in North Wales—the utilisation of 
1e waste stone for ballasting the permanent way of 
1ilway lines. Messrs. Darbishire, the proprietors 
f the granite quarries at Penmaenmawr, have 
ntered into a contract extending over many years 
ith the London and North-Western Railway Com- 
any, who contemplate using the material as ballast 
ll along the Chester and Holyhead section of the 
ne. To meet the demand, Messrs. Darbishire 
ave made additions to their quarries, the new 
1achinery being supplied by Messrs de Winton and 
jo., Carnarvon. The works were opened on 
Vednesday week, Mrs. E. Wood setting the 
aachinery in motion, and Mrs. Darbishire starting 
he first couple of trucks down the new incline. 


The corner-stone of the building now being 
rected at the back of the Baptist chapel, Bell- 
treet, Romsey, for the Sunday-school, was laid on 
Vednesday week. The building now in course of 
rection consists of an addition of assembly-hall 
nd class-rooms at the back of the chapel, which 
was built in the year 1811. The contract is in the 


ands of Mr. George Wheeler, of Romsey, and 


mounts to £350. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 


MATTERS. 
Grascow.—The piercing of the Mugdock tunnel 


through the hilly ridge which lies between the 
valleys of the Blane 
with the Glasgow Waterworks extension, has been 
successfully accomplished. The distance from Loch 
Katrine to Mugdock is 25% miles, of which some 
113 miles are tunnelled through the hills. 
of these sections is from Mugdock to Strathblane, 
about 12 miles. 
taken by Messrs. Morrison and Mason, 
The work was carried on at both ends. 
ance bored from Mugdock end has been 1,340 yards, 
while from Strathblane the distance is 1,330 yards— 
in all, 2,670 yards. On Monday night a junction 
was made in the centre. 
25 yards distant from and parallel to the old one, 
and will pass daily 70,000,000gals. of 
against 42,000,000 by the present one. 
is 13 miles in length, is without shafts, and has 
been driven from each end by compressed air 
machinery. 


and Allander, in connection 


The first 


The contract for this was under- 
of Glasgow. 
The dist- 


The new tunnel is about 


water, as 
The tunnel 


<_< —_____ 


CHIPS. 
After a lengthened investigation by an inspector 


in the town itself, the Local Government Board 
have sanctioned a scheme for the drainage of the 
borough of Margate, prepared by Mr. Baldwin 
Latham, C.E., and also have given their consent to 
the borrowing of £57,000 for carrying out the 
work, 


On Thursday afternoon Viscount Lascelles opened 


a block of buildings which have recently been 
erected in a prominent position 
Sheffield, a portion of which has been built for the 
Yorkshire Penny Bank, the remainder being occu- 
pied by the Sheffield Café Company as a restaurant 
and first-class temperance hotel. 
were erected from the plans of Messrs. Perkin and 
Bulmer, architects, Leeds, at a cost of £19,000. 
They are six stories high, the style being Early 
Gothic. 


in Fargate, 


The buildings 


On Friday the Commissioners of Helensburgh, 


N.B., drove to the waterworks and opened the new 
reservoir, constructed at a cost of over £5,000. The 
capacity of the reservoir is 28,000,000gal. 
Wilson, Greenock, was the engineer, Mr. Murray, 


Mr. 


Maryhill, being the contractor. 


The Professorship of Civil Engineering and 
Mechanics in the University of Glasgow is likely 
soon to be vacant by the resignation of Professor 
James Thomson on account of failinghealth. Pro- 
fessor Thomson, C.E., LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., whose 
father was Professor of Mathematics in Glasgow 
University from 1832 to 1849, and whose brother, 
Sir William Thomson, is at present Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, was appointed to the chair of 
Civil Engineering and Mechanics in 1873, having 


previously occupied one of the Chairs in Queen’s 


College, Belfast, for a series of years. 


On Saturday the chairman of the Leith School 
Board laid the memorial stone of a new school now 


in course of erection for the Board in Couper-street, 
North Leith. The total accommodation is for 1,875 
pupils. 
the contractors for the mason and carpenter work 
being mete iets William Baxter, and Messrs. 


The architect is Mr. George Craig, Leith ; 


Drysdale and Gilmour, 


The members of the Yorkshire Archeological 
and Topographical Association made an excursion 
to Whitby on Wednesday week, the centre of 


interest being the ruins of the once famous abbey 


of that town. At the abbey they were met by 
Mr. St. John Hope, M.A., who gave a description 
of the ruins. The after-proceedings were presided 
over by the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, M.A., D.C.L 
vicar of Danby. 


A Parliamentary return relative to the Metro- 
politan Water Companies, shows the number of 
houses and other buildings supplied during the year 
1883 was 659,249, aadin 1887, 729,162, being an in- 
crease of 10°6 per cent. in the four years. The 
water rental in 1887 showed an increase in the total 
equivalent to 8:2 per cent., as compared with the 
year 1883. The half-yearly dividends paid by the 
eight companies varied from 7; to 12 per cent. In 
December, 1887, the estimated gross value of the 
total share capitals was £261,131,570, having in- 
creased during the four years by 5°6 per cent. 


The Bishop of Salford laid, on Saturday, the 
foundation stone of an extension of Our Lady of 
Mercy House for the Aged at Culcheth Hall, 
Newton Heath. The new building will accom- 
modate 250 persons, and will cost £7,000. It will 
include almshouses, an infirmary, and dormitories, 
and will be arranged on three floors. Mr. F. W. 
Tasker is the architect, and Mr. W: Healey, of Sal- 
ford, is the contractor. 


The memorial stone of Springburn North Free 
Church, Glasgow, which is to be erected at the 
corner of Springburn-road and Elmvale-street, 
Glasgow, was laid on Saturday. The church, 
which is to cost £5,000, will provide 900 sittings. 


°2 
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Ou Office Gable, 


A new class is formed in connection with the 
Architectural Association—viz., the class for 
sketching and measuring up buildings in London 
and the neighbourhood. A preliminary meeting 
for this purpose was held at No. 9, Conduit- 
street on Monday, July 22nd, Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, the president of the association, presiding. 
There was a good attendance, and several rules 
were framed. <A list of visitors was drawn up 
to be submitted with rules to the committee of 
the association. It is proposed to make fort- 
nightly visits on Saturdays when vacation visits 
do not take place. The first visit will probably 
take place on Saturday, August 10th. Any 
further information required should be sought of 
Mr. Arthur W. Earle, hon. sec. pro. tem., 44, 
Mortimer-street, W. 


Tun Vicar of Chilvers Coton, near Nuneaton, 
the Rev. Robert Chadwick, M.A., is appealing 
in the columns of the daily press for £600, halt 
the estimated cost of restoring his church, which 
he asserts is the original of ‘‘Shepperton 
Church,” graphically portrayed by ‘‘ George 
Elict ”’ in her ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical Life.’’ Chilvers 
Coton Church is, according to its vicar, in a very 
dilapidated condition, and the scheme proposed 
by the architect, Mr. F. C. Penrose, ‘‘ will con- 
siderably augment the accommodation of the 
church,’’ an argument which seems to cut both 
ways, for the enlargement will hardly meet with 
sympathy from admirers of ‘‘ George Eliot’s”’ 
works, as it will necessarily destroy the church as 
the novelist knew it in her early days. The plea 
for subscriptions reads badly when we recollect 
‘‘ George Eliot’s’’ denunciations of an imaginary 
restoration in the earlier chapters of that work. 
Mr. G. W. Jackson, of Walthamstow, denies, 
however, that Chilvers Coton represents the 
original of ‘‘Shepperton Church.’’ This can, 
he says, be found in Astley Church, situated about 
four miles west of Nuneaton, and about one mile 
from Arbury Hall, the seat of the late Mr. 
Newdegate (who, by the bye, figures in the book 
as Mr. Oldinport). The authoress of ‘‘ Scenes 
of Clerical Life’’ describes that church pretty 
accurately, mentioning, inter alia, the quaint 
pictures of the Apostles, with long ribbons in 
their hands. These may be still seen on the 
walls of Astley Church. Moreover, he adds, the 
engraving in the frontispiece of the popular 
edition is an exact representation of Astley 
Church and its surroundings. This last argument, 
however, counts for little, as it is possible the 
publisher, or the artist he employed, utilised a 
block or photograph of Astley Church already to 
hand. This much is certain, that Marianne 
Evans was born in the village of Chilvers Coton ; 
she appears to have utilised and fused together 
her memories of the parish church and that at 
Astley for her graphic sketches in the life 
‘Scenes,’ and many will regret if the spell is 
broken by the modernising of a church associated 
with her early life. 


Tue eleventh Congress of the Sanitary Institute 
will be held at Worcester from the 24th to the 
28th September. The meeting will take place at 
the Guildhall, and a health exhibition will be 
held in the Skating Rink at the Aboretum, and 
will remain open till October 19th. The Con- 
gress will be divided into three sections, viz. :— 
Section 1, Sanitary Science and Preventive 
Medicine. Section 2, Engineering and Archi- 
tecture. Section 3, Chemistry, Meteorology, and 
Geology. A reception will take place on Tuesday, 
the 24th, to be followed by an evening meeting 
at which an address will be given by Mr. G. W. 
Hastings, M.P. On the following day the 
section of "Sanitary Science and Preventive Medi- 
cine will be inagurated by an address from Dr. 
Geo. Wilson, F.R.S.E., to be followed by 
papers and discussions. On the Thursday, Mr. 
Henry J. Marten, M.Inst.C.E., will open the 
section of Engineering and Architecture, and the 
papers and discussions will be given for this and 
the following day. A conference of medical 
officers of health will also be held on the Thurs- 
day, and in the evening Sir Douglas Galton will 
deliver a lecture. On Friday the third section 
will be opened by Dr. T. W. Tripe, while on 
Saturday evening addresses to the working classes 
will be delivered by Professor W. H. Corfield, 
and Messrs. Henry Law and J. F. J. Sykes. 


Ar an examination held by the Sanitary 
Institute for local surveyors, July 25th and 26th, 


nine candidates presented themselves. Questions 
were set to be answered in writing on the 25th, 
and the candidates were examined vid voce on 
the 26th. The following candidates were 
certified to be competent, as regards their 
sanitary knowledge, to discharge the duties of 
local surveyors :—William Gibson, Bonhay-road, 
Exeter ; Joseph Bennett Massey, 64, Burn-street, 
Burnley; Joseph Radcliffe, Cambridge- place, 
Todmorden; David John Reid, 2, Post Office- 
buildings, Inverness; Samuel Towlson, 54, 
Hanover-road, Plumstead. 


TureeE terracotta reliefs have recently been 
‘acquired from Siena for the Collection of Italian 
Sculpture in the South Kensington Museum, and 
are exhibited in the North Court. They are 
attributed to the Florentine sculptor, Benedetto 
da Maiano (1442—1498), and were apparently 
studies for three of the five marble reliefs on the 
pulpit executed by command of Pietro Mellini 
in the latter half of the 15th century, for the 
church of Santa Croce, at Florence, a cast of 
which is also in the Architectural Court of the 
Museum. The subjects of these three reliefs are 
scenes in the life of St. Francis and his followers, 
and represent the institution of the Order of St. 
Francis by Pope Honorius III., the death of the 
Saint, and the Martyrdom of some of his fol- 
lowers in Mauritania. Comparison with the cast 
shows that the sculptor altered his finished work 
in several details from his terracotta studies. 
All three reliefs bear traces of gilding and 
colouring. 


EE 
MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
TuEspAy.—Glasgow Architectural Association. ‘ Mo- 


hammedan Architecture in India,’’ by 
G. Mackenzie. 


a ——-?o—— 
CHIPS, 


The members of the Hampshire Field Club held a 
meeting in the Isle of Wight on Wednesday week. 
Appuldurcombe park and house were visited under 
the guidance of Mr. G. W. Colenutt, and the 
anchorite’s cell and ruined lighthouse on St. 
Catherine’s Downs, and Godshill Church, a fairly 
good example of Decorated Gothic, containing some 
|Harly Renaissance monuments, were afterwards 
visited. 

Mr. William Dawson, of the Crewe Works, has 
been appointed chief engineer of the Chester and 
Holyhead section of the London and North Western 
Railway. 


The borough surveyor of Walsall, Mr. A. Hard- 
wicke, has tendered his resignation to the town 
council, a long period of infirm health having 
rendered him unable to discharge the duties of his 
office to his own satisfaction. He will, however, 
continue to act until his successor is appointed. Mr. 
Hardwicke succeeded the late Mr. Boys, who died 
suddenly in December, 1882, and was previously 
at Stoke-upon-Trent. The salary attached to the 
office is £250, with house. 


The new buildings at the Convent of Nazareth, 
Ealing Park, were consecrated last week. They 
have been erected from plans by Mr. F. W. St. 
Aubyn, of the firm of St. Aubyn and Wadling, of 
the Temple, W.C. 


The premises of the Surveyors’ 
Great G. 

to be completely repainted and decorated, and in 
consequence of a representation from the contractor 
that simultaneous possession of the whole of the 


works, 
Institution from August Ist to 31st 


week the Bishop of Birmingham 
(Dr. Ilsley) opened a new Roman Catholic school 
which has just been erected at Longton, Staffs. 


girls’ 


The second 
250 boys, and the 
i The girls’ school is 
bricks, supplied from the Blur- 
white Hollington stone dressings. 
J over. the main entrance, and in its 
front is a canopy containing a figure of St. Gregory 
executed in white stone, The architect was Mr. 
W. H. Cox, of Birmingham, and the contractors 
were Messrs. H. and R. Inskip, of Longton. 


On Saturday the members ’of the ‘London Archi- 
tectural Association visited Maidstone, and, under 
the guidance of Mr. Hubert Bensted, architect, of 
that town, inspected the various objects of interest, 
including the Museum, All Saints’ Charen and the 

‘Palace. The party afterwards went to Leeds Castle, 


‘Immediate use, 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


Trade Pets, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


BraprorD, YorKs.—The masons’ labourers and 
bricklayers’ labourers employed in Bradford, who 
number about 600 men, struck work last week for 
an increase in wages of a halfpenny per hour—viz., 
from 5d. to 53d. About 200 of the men have ob- 
tained the advanced terms asked for; of the others, 
some have left the town, and others are still hold- 
ing out. 


GREENOOK.—On Friday evening the operative 
plumbers of Greenock had a meeting, at which it 
was unanimously decided that the men should come 
out for an advance of one halfpenny per hour of 
wages. The present rate is 7d. per hour. 


LrEps.—A meeting of the builders’ labourers, 
who have been out on strike for the last three 
weeks, with a view to get an increase of wages, was 
held on Tuesday evening on the ‘ Midden,”’ Mill- 
garth-street. A resolution was passed in which the 
men expressed their willingness to return to work 
at the rate of 53d. per hour, but declining to accept 
the masters’ offer of 51d. A deputation then 
waited upon the masters, who were assembled at 
the Nag’s Head Hotel, Upperhead-row, and, after 
a short discussion, the masters agreed to grant the 
52d. In future six months’ notice of any alteration 
to be made in the rate of wages will be given on 
either side. Themen returned to work on Wednes- 
day morning. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—A meeting of the operatives 
engaged in the various branches of the building 
trades has been held in the Exchange Assembly 
Room, Mr. F. Mee, presiding, to revise the working 
rules of the trade. It was explained that 13 years 
had elapsed since the rules were revised, and it was 
deemed desirable to alter them in accordance with 
modern usages. A committee had prepared a 
revised list, which was submitted to the meeting, 
and which was discussed and adopted in the follow- 
ing form :—Wages, 73d. per hour for operatives ; 
overtime ; pay time (time and a-half to be claimed 
for waiting for wages) ; walking distance allowed 
to jobs out of town ; notice (23 hours to expire at 
the end of any hour) ; and appointment of standing 
committee to prevent and settle disputes or refer 
them to arbitration. A new rule was added that 
piecework be not allowed in the trade. 


e_ 


The parish church of Lapford, Devon, which 
was restored in 1882, has just been enriched by a 
stained-glass eastern window. The subject isthe 
Ascension, and the work has been carried out under 
the direction of Mr. R. M. Driffield. 


FEE — 
Holloway’s Pills purify the blood, remove all 


obstacles to its freé circulation through thelungs, relieve the engorged 
air tubes, and render respiration free, without reducing the strength, 
irritating the nerves, or depressing the spirits; such are the ready 
means of escaping from suffering when afflicted with colds, coughs, 
bronchitis, and other chest complaints. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE —The Stone 


from these Quarries is known as 
the “ Weather Beds,”’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


Same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 
Prices, and eyery information given, on ep piestion to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Ma let, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, rayen-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Corour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. eaeers and Estimates Free. 
Tess :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent :— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street Strand, W.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} *s2éazss 


STRODE & GO, &: Qoaaeast.. 8% 24 1 QNDON, 


New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
8, 


Telephone No. 3958. 

WM. OLIVER & SONS, 

MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FAN CYWOOD 


MERCHANTS 


120, BUNHILL Row, LONDON, E.c 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 


> 


tower up to ground 
the trustees of the late Mr. A. Walker. . A, 
Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney-hill, London, 
architect. 
lane, London, E.(C. :— 


TENDERS. 


*..* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by givir 
the addresses of the parties tenderiny—at any rate, of t} 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information | 


Birrerne, Hanrs.—For the erection of &_Dbrewep 
offices, stabling, &c., for Mr. W. H. Complin, Mr, a 
Poole (Messrs. Poole and Son), Southampton, arch; 
tect :— iat 


Simonds, Reading .,, we £3,537 11 9 
Cawte + me ote teen at aed (a8 | 
Franklin. im ct 
Kingerlee, Oxford .., on 3,367 0 9 
Light, Portsmouth ... tf 3,359 0 , : 
Stallard, Havant ee 3,285 0 0 
Stevens and Co. aa oe 3,154 0 9 
Morgan, Isted, and Morgan 3,140 0 9. 
Crook and Sons eed we 3,093 0 9 
Beer... ae Ste ee ius 2,929 0 9 
Witt, Bitterne (accepted) ... ae 2,865 0 9 
Rest of Southampton. 
Bromiry-sy-Bow.—For the erection of a three-storia, 
factory in Three Mills-lane, Bromley-by-Bow, E., fo. 
Messrs. Kemball, Bishop, and Go. Mr. J. - Hudson, g) 
Leman-street, E., architect :— 
Bentley, Waltham .,, £2,365 0 0 
Little, Whitechapel... ae 2,348 0 9 
Gladding, Mile End.., 2,293 0 0 
Holland, Poplar 2,248 0 0 | 
Norton, Stratford ... ay 2,097 0 0 
Eaton and Co., Whitechapel* 2,045 0 0 
* Accepted. 
Canrpirr.—For the erection of two villas on the Tyn-y 


pwll Estate, for Mr. T, Evans. Mr. 0. C. Jones, M.8,4 
44, Charles-street, Cardiff, architect :— 
} Joinery, &c.:—Williams, E. [ 
Masonry, &c. :—Jenkins, J. i 
Carpirr.—For drainage, cesspools, stable-yard, &e., to 
a residence on the Tyn-y-pwll Estate. Mr. ©, C. Jones, 
M.S.A., Cardiff, architect :— 
James Bros., Llandaff, 


Crewr.—For converting an old Methodist Free Church 
in Market-terrace into a Salvation Army citadel ;— — : 


Coxhead, Leytonstone (accepted) ... £650 0 0 
Enrizip.—For Wesleyan chapel and schools, Mr, f, 
Boreham, architect :— a 
Goodman, W.... ea Ras £6,575 0 0 
Patman, L. and W.D.  ... 6,398 0 0 ' 
Gardiner, W.... vit ‘se 5,800 0 0 © 
Holloway, J. ... é 5,158 0 0 
Anley, J. Se obs 4,970. O30 |) 
Dove Bros. (too late) ae ay 4,930 0 0 
Chessum, J., and Sons ks re 4,875 0 0 
Fairhead, A.,and Son... os 4,798 0 0 
Allen, J., and Sons ... ay As 4,735 0 0 


Exmourn.—For building ornamental pavilion, refyresh- 
ment, cloak rooms, &e., for Mr. H. Perry. | Messrs, _ 
Kerley and Ellis, Exmouth, architects :— 


Tozer f |: oe oad one vo £575 15 0 

Bradbeer and Grace 1... -.,. me 320 0 0 | 
Perry (accepted) 870) 702-OR |. | 
Rogers and OCo..,, 260 0 0 
Cooper and Son...’ 250 0 0 


All of Exmouth.” 


Exmoutn.—For new shop-fronts in Chapel-street, 
Messrs. Kerley and Ellis, Exmouth, architects:— 
Hayman, Exmouth (accepted). 
(Seven tenders received.) 


Exmoutu.—For building a farmhouse at ‘Woodbury, | 
Salterton, for Mr. J. H. Radford. Messrs. Kerley and» 
Ellis, Exmouth, architects :— i 


Tozer, Exmouth we £598 0 OF 
Steer, Clyst wat be th bok 552.15 0 yy 
Stokes, Woodbury .., oa hea 535 11 0 
Pring, Exmouth aie i a 499 0. Ole 
Quicke, Lympstone .., i 450 0 0 
Long, Exmouth .., aoe 5 bre 450 0 0 
Hayman, Exmouth (accepted) ... . 388 8 O- 


Exmourn, —For carrying out certain alterations, building 
new shops, &c., Rolle-street, Exmouth, for Mr. J. Tozer, 
grocer. Messrs. Kerley and Ellis, Exmouth, architects :-— 


Burridge... nibs «» £295 0 0 
Stokes ~ 253 0 0 
Quicke, Lympstone 246 0 0. 
Hayman ... ae me teNeene ae 226 0 0 
Tozer ek yee any OO 
Long ae oh aes 5 Se 200 0 0 
Cooper and Son (accepted) ... ta 198 0 0 
Rest of Exmouth. i 


Gravesenp.—For the erection of a temporary chimney 
shaft, setting boiler, and foundations and walls of new - 
line, at the Wellington Brewery, for 

Mr. A. ints 
Quantities by Mr. A. H. Kinder, 34, Clements 


Wall Bros., Kentish Town ... s+» £469 0 0 
Multon and Wallis, Gravesend ihe 417 0 0 
Wallis, W. & E., Gravesend... ink 41118 0 
Gates, G., Rochester ... ‘ 389 0 0» 
Hill, J., Gravesend ... Re PAN 338 19 8 
Stiff, H., Dover... 5 ae cae 325 0 0 | 
Archer, W. H., Gravesend* _” 316 0 0 


*Accepted, " 


Ltd., at Windsor Castle-yard, Hammersmith, under the 

superintendence of Mr. G, F, anham. Quantities by 

Mr. A. J. Bolton :— é Sond 
Harris and Wardro a £1,970 0 0 
Haynes'... cA bs see 1,968 0 0° 
Gorrudin. eee kum) ai Gun 21997 OO 
Evans ... oe sts i; ive 1,695 0 0 
Knight .., I bie 4 se 1,683 0 0 — 
Parker, G. nee ae as 1,655 0 0 
Britton ... or ; site pee 1,630 0; Oca 
Evans, R.andE. ... Kea bs 1,598 0 0 
Hunt ... 18 a5 . au 1,545 0 0 
Toms... 3 Han 1,524 0 0 
Stephenson .., vee a 1,455 0 6 
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encouraged to select subjects whose principal. 
interest lies in figure sculpture or in figure 
painting”; a word ‘of advice that may be 
judiciously taken by many masters and 
students. We are confident that if the advice 
given by the chairman of the Society of Art 
Masters in his motion were carried out, there 
would be less to complain of—yiz., that the 
interests of the students demand that the 
results of the examinations as determined. 
by the examiners, independently of the 
grant, should be communicated to the 
masters and students. The system of pay- 
ment by results, as Mr. Fisher says, has con- 
tributed much to enfeeble the Department 
by limiting the teaching to subjects which 
can be tested, and by causing the standard 
to vary with the state of the national ex- 
chequer, while the aims of art education are 
neglected. 


buildings, and to give reasons for his employ- 
ment of any feature or system of ornamenta- 
tion. In other words, the factors of con- 
struction and material ought to be before his 
mind before he attempts to make an 
elevation and a finished perspective. It is 
needless to inquire whether this course of 
study or instruction is that followed by the 
Departmental schools. The designs are 
themselves the best witnesses of the instruc- 
tion giyen and the payment by results 
system. Design is studied historically by 
examples, and no other system appears to be 
taught, as far as we can see. To take the next 
sub-division of this stage, c, ‘‘ Ornamental 
Design as applied to Decorative or Industrial 
Art,” how many of the designs for wall- 
papers, carpets, hangings, and decoration are 
honestly the result of the principles incul- 
cated by the Art Department? The exa- 
miners in this branch include Mr. W. Morris, 
Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Alan S. Cole, whose 
authority we will not dispute. In their 
award of the silver medal to a student of 


ECHNICAL OR APPLIED DESIGN. 


HE practical yalue of the instruction 

given by the Government schools of 
ign is not so apparent in some of the 
hnical branches of art that are prescribed 
as in those in which the imitation of 
ure or the copy from the antique form the 
ncipal motives. We have frequently 
erved that more attention has been 
towed on subjects which give the greater 
asure to the student, and in which chiefly 
imitative powers are mainly concerned. 
sters in the arts of drawing and painting 


RICHMOND MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


aware of the greater eagerness with which 
ir pupils engage themselves in subjects 
» landscape, portraiture, and in attempts 
paint than they do in the study of the 
sr and more abstract principles of art. 
» imitative faculty is the earlier, as 
find in the exhibition of every in- 
trial school, the yearly drawings sub- 
ted from the London Board Schools, and 
» exhibitions, where we see models of 
hedrals made in shells or corks, or copies 
pictures from illustrated journals. The 
nartment of Science and Art should pro- 
ly exercise a check on this tendency of 
ional art education, and its chief function 
uld be to direct the art instruction in the 
ools throughout the country. The pre- 
t exhibition of drawings at South Ken- 
ston, which we reviewed last week, is 
ructive as affording examples of the 
actionable tendencies of the system which 
ws the student to select his own subjects. 


fortunate recipient of a silver medal ? 


The want of sense of adaptation to mate- 
rial is a common fault in many of the 
designs for printed hangings, carpets, and 
lace curtains. Well arranged and logical 
design is certainly the exception; to see 
groups of sheep on a cotton fabric in per- 
spective, and landscapes introduced in cotton 
hangings, is more than we should have 
expected after nearly half-a-century’s exist- 


Macclesfield School for a carpet design, 
they admit that the design is, ‘“‘ however, 
not fit for a Brussels carpet, though pos- 
sible of execution as a hand-made carpet.” 
We should think not. Imagine the filling 
composed of lions, leopards, and other 
animals, natural forms that cannot truth- 
fully lend themselves to the design, or, 
rather, mechanical manufacture of a textile 
hke a Brussels carpet. What principles 
could ever have been learned by this 


Frets picturesque little town of Richmond 
in Surrey is about to have its own 
municipal buildings. Hight sets of designs 
have been submitted to the vestry for the 
new building to be erected on the site of the 
late Castle Hotel, in Hill-street, presented 
to the town by Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, Bart., 
M.P., for the purpose. The designs have 
been on view at Mr. Piggott’s premises in 
George-street. Mr. James Edmeston, the 
assessor to whom the drawings were re- 
ferred, has made a report, which we pub- 
lished last week, recommending two designs, 
and these have been accepted ‘by the 
vestry. The plan of the site, which occupies | 
an oblong area between three boundaries 
formed by two streets and a garden, and one 
closed by buildings, made it necessary to 
place the main offices and council chamber 
along the three open frontages, and to provide 
for ancient lights in the rear. Three or four of 
the designs have carried out these conditions 


meeting we reported last week, held by 
Society of Art Masters at South Ken- 
ston Museum, is a timely expression of 
uion. .Mr. Edward R. Taylor, the head 
ster of the Birmingham Municipal School 
\rt, very justly said the present system of 
unistration is costly, and by the changes 
le in the machinery of the Department it 
become complicated, and is productive of 
ch friction. The central department was 
lied beforethe progressof the students. We 
y refer to the stage 23 of applied design, 
vhich designs for buildings and decoration 
made, without doubt, the most important 
he functions carried on by the department, 
for which it was primarily established. 
he stage 23 b, architectural design, we find 
eat deal of patient workmanship, finely- 
vuted drawing, and knowledge of orna- 
ital detail, butlittle evidence of instruction 
he foundation or primary qualities of 
utectural design—we mean constructive 
wledge. There is clear evidence in 
@ paimstaking and admirable speci- 
S of draughtsmanship that copies 
old buildings are taken, and the 
sns sent in for cathedral churches, 
try residences, and municipal buildings 
more or less copies of buildings 
haye been illustrated, and which have 
ished all the data. The idea conveyed 
the words ‘applied design” has been 
pletely absent from the minds of masters 
student. Why, for instance, is the old 
eval type of a church always taken, 
ss it is that it affords the pupil the 
est model to follow in the external 
sn? The beauty and harmony of the 
eval Gothic church may be considered 
<cellent model in its structural design 
perfect in its way as the human figure 
_ the antique—the expression of ideal 
nm; butit is nevertheless not the right 
to teach ‘‘ applied design.” The student 
is stage should first, at least, be required 
ercise his faculty of design upon plain 


ence of State schools of art. As regards 
lace, the examiners say, ‘‘The designs for 
hand-made laces, as a whole, are taken from 
the worst period of art. Perhaps a refer- 
ence to earlier types of pattern, such as 
those of the late 16th-century, might be of 
use to the lace designers. There is no reason 
why a pattern for lace should not show good 
organic construction and variety of orna- 
mental types, as do those for textile fabrics.” 
Good advice as far as it goes, and certainly 
called for; but the students themselves 
would appear to be unaware of the principles 
upon which they should work in these 
textiles, nor is the difference between 
hand-made and machine-made productions 
of this class sufficiently considered. We 
can point to several designs in which 
organic construction has been completely 
sacrificed to the notion of introducing animals 
and other incidents of landscape treatment. 
We must suffice to notice a printed cotton 
hanging, to which a silver medal is awarded, 
in which the designer has endeayoured to 
crowd into the repeat of the pattern 
the repertoire of floral beauty found 
in the poet’s verse, wild thyme, oxlips, 
violets, woodbine, roses, and eglantine, 
amidst a profusion of foliage and birds, 
the effect of which is distracting to the eye, 
and, however ingenious the scheme may be, 
the treatment is certainly too naturalistic and 
the colours are too strong. We might make 
similar criticisms about the other divisions 
of this stage, but these will suffice to show 
that the instruction in these stages in the 
provinces is either faulty or inadequate. One 
remark of the examiners applying to archi- 
tectural drawing is that, referring to the 
drawings of St. Columb’s Cathedral, ‘‘ There 
are no sections of the spire, norof the turret roof 
and parapet”—a comment which supports 
what we have already said, and in reference 
to decorative work in which figures are in- 
troduced they say, very properly, ‘‘students 
who are notfigure draughtsmen should not be 


successfully, the others have sacrificed the 
essentials of light, the corridors are im- 
perfectly ilumined, and in one or two cases 
borrowed lights are shown. One of the 
main questions with the competitors was the 
position of council chamber ; but there was 
only one admissible position for it—that at 
the end of site facing the gardens. All the 
plans show this position, some placing the 
chamber transversely, its side facing the 
gardens, others making its length coincide 
with the axis of the site. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to say whether 
“<Q. E. D.” or “‘ Westward Ho,” which 
have been recommended as first and second, 
stands the highest in merit. The second design 
is in some respects superior. The ground- 
plan is more architecturally disposed, the 
halls at end of short corridor are good fea- 
tures, and the latter is well lighted by the 
area. ‘The main entrances are placed both in 
front; but the council-chamber at the corner 
of the Broadway and garden fronts, on the 
first floor, is less happy. The elevation of 
the latter design has more architectural. 
merit, the facades towards Hill-street and 
New Broadway are well balanced and coherent 
in their lines, and the council-chamber is made 
to emphasise the end of the block. These are 
merits which the assessor no doubt considered, 
and which, had it not been for the greater 
cost of this design, would haye induced him 
to place it first. The design ‘‘Q. E. D.” is 
less expensive in style, more broken in its 
lines and features, and has also a good plan 
to recommend it. We will now consider 
these designs in more detail. ' 

The design with motto ‘‘ Q. EH. D.” (Messrs. 
Elkington and Sons, Cannon-street), placed 
first by Mr. Edmeston, has been adopted by 
the committee, and from a careful examina- 
tion of the plan our opinion is that they have 
made a good choice, though a few improve- 
ments may suggest themselves, .The public 
offices and council-chamber are well placed 
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en the site, and what is important in our 
view, the council-chamber is placed on the 
ground floor, avoiding a stair approach. 
There are two main entrances: one from the 
centre of Hill-street, giving direct access to 
the corridor, and another from New Broad- 
way, next the council-chamber, which con- 
nects at right angles to the main corridor at 
the council-chamber doorway, thus avoiding 
acrush at this important junction, besides 
enabling the public offices to be approached 
by a separate entrance. The public offices— 
those mainly and daily in request by towns- 
people—are chiefly at the Hill-street end; 
the rate-collectors’ office on the left hand of 
the entrance, with public waiting-room in 
front, and the vestry clerk’s office on the 
right-hand side of entrance. The vestry 
clerk has a private room further in with a 
muniment-room between his two offices. 
Within the vestibule on the left-hand side is 
the main staircase hall lighted by a lantern 
over and in convenient proximity to the 
clerk’s offices. A public waiting - room 
adjoins it, lighted from the area, and oppo- 
site to it, facing the Broadway, are the 
medical officer’s and inspector of nuisances’ 
offices side by side. Then, following on in 
front, are a large committee-room and chair- 
man’s office, and on the rear side of corridor 
the members’ cloak-room and layatories, &c., 
lighted and ventilated from the area. Then 
comes the council-chamber, 80ft. by 31ft., 
extending across the whole garden end of 
the building site, and cut off from the offices 
by the entrance from Broadway and private 
corridor. Its side wall stops the main 
corridor, the latter leading directly to the 
chief doorway which facesit. The approaches 
and lighting of corridor are well considered. 
The council-chamber has a bold circular bay 
or recess fronting the gardens on the axis of 
corridor, in which is the mayor’s table. The 
groups of benches are arranged in four 
groups in the middle of chamber, with the 
clerk’s table in centre, the ends of the room 
being skilfully appropriated at one end as an 
ante-room, and at the Broadway end as a 
space for visitors. The council occupy the 
central square portion and apse of the hall, 
which has a domical ceiling and lantern over 
it, and this portion is internally pronounced 
by piers and the interior walls, and externally 
by a high roof, while the ante-room and 
gallery are roofedat a lower level, and appear 
as wings or aisles to the square hall. The 
first-floor arrangement places the surveyor’s 
public and private offices at the Hill-street 
end ; the accountant’s office is at the corner 
over the vestry clerk; a large committee- 
room, 29ft. by 20ft. 9in. comes next along 
the main front, and includes the depth of 
corridor, the other part being caretaker’s- 
rooms. On the second floor are the drawing- 
office and spare rooms at the Hill-street end. 
The remaining part of areais roofed. Exter- 
nally the design is treated in a free Renais- 
sance style; an octagonal corner and high 
roof and turret emphasise the corner at the 
Hill street end, and an octagonal roof 
and lantern is placed over the council- 
chamber, the remaining portion of ele- 
vation being low. The two main 
blocks of the building are thus pronounced, 
and the elevations and perspectives, the 
latter in ink, show a well-broken group of 
buildings, though somewhat wanting in 
coherency. The walls are proposed to be of 
red-brick facings, with buff-coloured terra- 
cotta on the dressings and features. A 
neatly-drawn set of tinted elevations are 
sent. The estimated cost is £10,025, or at 
about 9d. per foot cube. 

‘‘ Westward Ho” (Mr. T. Verity, Regent- 
street), is placed second. It is undoubtedly 
an able design, has a well-arranged and 
architectural plan, and a solidly-treated and 
official-looking exterior, more substantial 
and monumental than the first; but the cost 
would be greater, as it is proposed to carry 
up the basement in rustications, with courses 


of stone or terracotta and brick above. The 
author has a well-arranged plan. ‘The main 
entrance in New Broadway, near the Hill- 
street end, leads into a large square hall, 
with staircase in the rear, next to which are 
conveniently placed the retiring - rooms, 
latrines, &c., lighted and ventilated by the 
area at back. A short wide corridor connects 
this main hall with another {at the other end 
of the block, thus affording ample space and 
light, and giving access to the offices. The 
offices for the vestry clerk are on the left- 
hand side of the entrance hall, facing 
Hill-street, a private passage connecting the 
clerk’s offices with a waiting-room between. 
On the right-hand side of entrance in front 
is the rate-collecting office and accountants’ 
room, next to which are the sanitary inspec- 
tor’s and medical officer’s rooms. An end 
waiting-room, facing the gardens, adjoins 
the second hall, and, is conveniently placed 
next to the front corner committee-room, 
which faces both the Broadway and the gar- 
dens at the angle. A second entrance is 
shown from the Broadway close to the in- 
spector’s office, and a private entrance to 
council-chamber is arranged from the garden 
front. The retiring-rooms and conveniences 
are well placed at the back, and the author 
has shown judgment in placing the offices 
most sought after by ratepayers in the most 
accessible positions as regards the entrances. 
The first floor has the council chamber, 
38ft. Yin. by 30ft., at the corner of the 
garden end, well lighted on both sides, with 
ante-room adjoining, and separate stair 
approach. The chairman’s private room, 
committee -room, and waiting-room are 
placed along the main front, and the sur- 
veyor’s offices over the end facing Hill-street, 
and above those of the vestry clerk. The 
second floor is appropriated to a caretaker 
and spare rooms; heating apparatus and 
electric-lighting machinery being provided 
for in the basement. The sections show a 
handsome principal staircase; a sunlight 
extractor over the council-chamber, and 
vitiated-air chambers over corridors, of 
their whole width, into which the foul air of 
offices is drawn in connection with an exhaust 
shaft in the roof. The sepia perspective is in 
an Italian style with Doric details in main 
cornice, and is effectively drawn ; the council- 
chamber is pronounced by a slight projection, 
and is carried up with an attic, each side 
pierced by three large circular-headed 
windows. The main entrance is marked by 
deep consoles supporting a small balcony, 
and there is a fléche over. Estimate sent is 
£10,460, at 8d. per foot cube. 

The design ‘‘ Bon Hspoir” is accompanied 
by a sepia perspective showing a building of 
Italian Renaissance character, with orna- 
mental gables and corner octagonal turret 
corbelled out at the Hill-street end of facade. 
The ink elevations and details are handled 
with some ability, if we except the rather 
awkward corner at the council-chamber end. 
The recessed entrance within arches and the 
hall treatment are good features of the design. 
The ground-plan is rather broken up. A 
principal entrance and hall in centre are con- 
nected by corridor on the right side, with 
vestry clerks’ offices and large committee- 
room at the garden end with a terrace and 
steps, on the left-hand with medical officer’s 
and inspector’s, rate-collector and gas-tester’s 
offices on the Hill-streetfront. The council- 
chamber is, like the last, placed on the first 
floor fronting the garden, and is 40ft. by 
30ft., with an ante-room and corner visitors’ 
stairs in turret. Along the front are placed 
the chairman’s and committee-rooms, spare 
office, accountants’ and surveyors’ offices, the 
latter overlooking Hill-street. The esti- 
mated cost is £11,895. 

‘‘Stet,” Flemish in the details, is pic- 
turesquely shown by sepia perspectives. 
The garden end bay of council-chamber with 
its high-hipped roof is made a piquant fea- 
ture, and there is a turret at the Hill-street 


corner. The ground-plan has a long con 
with the principal entrance in Hill-sj 
and circular bays or lobbies for lightin 
are provided, which break up the plar 
staircase to council-chamber is at the e 
this corridor—a rather awkward arr 
ment—and a side entrance from Broa 
to the same room is shown. The y 
clerk’s offices are located in the cent 
the Broadway front, the rate-collecto 
inspector on each side of main entr; 
committee and waiting-rooms at the 
end under council chamber. The ree 
arcaded centre in Broadway breaks 
long front. On the first floor is 
council-chamber, 38ft. 6in. by 38dft., 
bay window towards garden; the be 
are placed on each side of the chamber 
the mayor’s chair in the bayed recess, 1 
is 21ft. wide. The committee and wai 
rooms are in front. The medical off 
behind—certainly inaccessible; the ace 
ant and surveyor at the Hill-street e 
block. The broken-up elevation, wil 
low centre office {resteyece rae apart 
and the gables of ornamental brick 
divided into panels, is picturesque, ar 
details are of Gothic character, and cle 
drawn. The cost is estimated at £9,77: 

‘‘Concilium ” is also Renaissance in 
and is illustrated by large, bright |} 
perspectives drawn with spirit; the 1 
rials are brick and terracotta, with dets 
Elizabethan character. The elevation 
less satisfactory and somewhat weak. 
entrances are shown in the Broadway fe 
The right-hand corridor is not well lg 
the vestry-clerk is located at the Hill- 
end, and the rate-collector on the 1 
hand side of main entrance. On the 
floor the council chamber, 40ft. by 30 
placed at the garden end of block, it 
lengthwise with it, the surveyor and ace 
ant being at the other end. We do nc 
the corbelled-out corner passage to 
room of chamber. A gallery is sho 
the side, and a square-ended bay appro 
by visitors’ stairs. The author estimat 
design at £10,550. 

‘‘Rules” is a bold Italian design? 
lofty square tower and pyramidal roof : 
inner corner of Hill-street. The fr 
gabled at the ends, and a centre porti 
high roofs are shown. The garden co 
chamber front is regular. Beside 
central portico, another entrance is 
at side of tower in Hill-street, I 
to an ill-lighted corridor, with bor 
lights through the offices, objectional 
many accounts. The backarea only lights 
tory and latrines. The large staircase: 
lighted. Thetown-clerkandcommittee- 
are awkwardly arranged at the wron 
of the building. The council-chaml 
first floor is 47ft. by 23ft. at the garde 
placed transversely. The cloak-root 
lavatory are too large, and the chair 
room unsatisfactory, while a part of p: 
is badly lighted. Cost, £10,500. 

‘* Nota Bene,” shown by a bold ink 
spective ina plain English Domestic 
has a staircase, hall, and corridor 
secting with entrances from Broadwa 
Hill-street. The council-chamber, 4 
26ft., is placed at the garden end, 1 
fiéche over roof. The plan is want 
study, and the character of the bu 
lacks appropriateness. 

‘‘Syenes,” Italian in its elevation, 
broken up by bays and pilasters. It 
side tower with cupola. The wide | 
poorly lighted by the area, and the 
defect is noticeable in the corridor ¢ 
floor, where borrowed lights are § 
One main entrance is in Hill-street, 
corridor leading thence to the several ' 
the vestry-clerk being placed at the § 
end, followed by medical officer’s, inspé 
accountant’s, and _ rate - collector’s 
along the front, with side entrance 
council-chemer is placed at the usu 
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ouilding on first floor. Altogether the 
is not satisfactorily utilised, and the 
uls are meagre. The cost is estimated at 
835, 


———_— ¢—_—____— 


HARRINGAY BOARD SCHOOL 
- COMPETITION, HORNSEY. 


HE Hornsey School Board, under the 
advice of Mr. E. R. Robson, the con- 
‘ing architect to the Education Depart- 
at, have, out of a selection of three designs 
mitted in competition for the Harringay 
rd School, decided upon the design with 
ito “Nemo” as the best, the author being 
nd to be Mr. Charles Bell, Salters’ Hall- 
rt, Cannon-street. The plan is strictly 
ording to the instructions given to the 
ipetitors, and conformable to the rules of 
_ Education Department. The site is 
mded by Frobisher-road on the north, 
| Falkland-road on the south, the east and 
it boundaries adjoining building land, the 
ensions being 269ft. 6in. on the Falk- 
d-road side, and 247ft. 1lin. on the 
/bisher-road frontage, and about 200ft. in 
th. The design of ‘‘ Nemo” places the 
ze hall for 600 in the centre, its end facing 
Falkland-road, and therefore in the axis 
the block of buildings ; it is 71ft. by 
t. On each side are the staircases 
. entrances for boys and girls, adjoining 
ik-rooms for each department, and the 
rances, playgrounds, and offices for each 
well separated. Along the north end of 
ye hall and cloak-rooms runs the main 
ridor, and entrances giving access to three 
ssrooms for 40, 50, and 60 children (girls) 
he “ Sifreet side, and a schoolroom for 
scholars, 73ft. by 22ft., at the other end, 
ided by sliding glazed partition into two 
qual portions of 90 and 60. In front 
re are two other class-rooms for 40 each, 
ided by reyolying shutters, so that they 
_be thrown into one if desired. The whole 
he ground floor is appropriated as required 
the infants’ department for 400 scholars, 
[a cookery kitchen. The first floor is for 
s, the same number and order being 
tained in the school and classrooms, a 
lery over hall being shown. The second 
r repeats the arrangement for boys. The 
hn 18 compact, placed centrally on site; 
main front is towards Frobisher-road, 
| the building is of three stories. We 
erve the lighting arrangements are well 
mded to; the school has its end to the 
th, the classrooms receive the north and 
flight mainly. All the classrooms are 
ited from the left. Dual desks are shown, 
back rows being raised three steps. The 
rances for each department are well 
arated, and, on the whole, the plans exhibit 
wledge of the requirements. The cleva- 
1 is less satisfactory. The London School 
ird features and windows are used; but 
roof-line is somewhat commonplace and 
vy. Stock bricks, relieved by red-brick 
wie are proposed, and the estimate is 
Efficiency with Economy” (Messrs. 
chell and Butler) and “Light” (Mr. Chat- 
1 Clarke) divide the second prize. The first 
hese designs has a good disposition of the 
artments. Unlike ‘‘Nemo’s,” the class- 
ns for 70 and 50 in one long wing are on 
left-hand side (boys’ side), divided by a 
ition for 70 and 50 scholars. The hall 
entral, like the last ; but a classroom for 
ach is placed on each side of it, instead 
mtrances and cloak-rooms. The school- 
n for 160 1s at the other end, and forms 
orresponding wing to the classrooms. 
front of _the corridor is a cookery 
hen, opposite hall; and at the sides are 
eee a - rooms and entrances. 
entrances, playgrounds, offices for each 
urtment, and infants are well separated. 
this plan the end of large hall faces 
bisher-road, and is thus reversed to that 
‘Nemo.” The hall accommodates 480 
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scholars seated. The first floor practically 
repeats the arrangement, and is appropriated 
to girls, and the second floor is like it for 
boys. 
the groups of dual desks placed for left-hand 


light, and the schoolrooms and classrooms | 


are well placed for north and east ight. In 
the elevations and perspective there is much 
to recall Mr. Bell’s style, and the detail and 
features are of the Board School type—the 
roofs on the hall side rather awkward; but 
the chief elevation is reserved for the Falk- 
land-road. ‘‘ Light” places the hall on one 
side of the site, and is well lighted on three 
of its sides, accommodating 480 on ground 
floor and 120 in gallery; the schoolroom, 
divided for 90 and 60, is on the east side, the 
classrooms being in front, receiving the north 
light, and the author points out that only 
the return ends of schoolroom and hall are 
open to the south sun. 

The strong points of this plan are the 
northern aspect of the school and classrooms, 
and the left-handed lighting they get; the 
position of the playground open to the south, 
the distinct position of babies’ department 
with regard to rest of infants; but these 
advantages are secured at the expense of 
balance of plan. The hall is hardly central 
enough for the boys’ and girls’ departments, 
being placed next the infants’ entrance. The 
other two floors follow. The working kitchen 
is convenient to the girls’ department, and is 
for 28 scholars. The Board School style has 
been adopted, and the elevation towards the 
north is well balanced by the projecting 
wings of the schoolroom on one side, and the 
babies’ classroom on the other. The roofs 
are high and hipped. The author warms 
the rooms and corridors by radiators, and the 
mezzanine oyer ground and first floors give 
extra accommodation to masters’ and infants’ 
rooms. <A glance round the room in which 
the rejected designs were placed showed many 
skilfully-drawn plans and elevations. ‘‘ Har- 
ringay,’ shown ina sepia set, is well grouped 
in a sort of Queen Anne. ‘‘Spes” is good 
on plan, and has properly-divided classrooms, 
and the sepia perspective shows some nice 
grouping. ‘‘ Lux” shows some well-arranged 
classrooms ; but the corridor is too long, and 
the design costly. A clever perspective with 
two towers is shown. ‘‘Scrio” has a too 
long schoolroom, and the lighting is in the 
teachers’ eyes, though careful in drawing. 
Another well-drawn set is ‘Durability and 
Economy.” 

eh ae 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


HE scheme for remodelling the Charter 

of the R.S. Academy has been published, 

and a glance at the leading features suffices 
to show that the proposed changes are so far 
improvements on the original. The Academy 
has till now been hampered by conditions as 
to the administration of the funds at its dis- 
posal, the number of its associates, and 
other details. The committee of architects 
appointed in Edinburgh to confer with the 
Academy Council and take steps to promote 
the interests of architecture, which had been 
neglected in the past, waited long fora reply, 
and, indeed, it was only when the proposed 
improvements had been decided on by the 
council, and the draft of the new Charter 
completed for transmission to the Home 
Secretary, that the committee were in- 
formed that the particulars of the new 
proposals could not be submitted for 
criticism or amendment, though assurance 
was given in general terms ‘that the 
arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture 
were placed on a footing of equality. The 
same might have been affirmed of the ori- 
ginal Charter, and the reply was considered 
so far from being satisfactory, that a proposal 
by Dr. Anderson to memorialise the Home 
Secretary to delay the granting of a new 
Charter till architects had been allowed to 


We notice that the classrooms have | 
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make suggestions, appeared to be the only 
practicable course open in the circumstances. 
Another member, however, sent a com-. 
munication to the effect that he had private 
information to the effect that it was the 
intention of the council, with the additional 
powers of the new Charter, to take measures 
for a better representation of architecture in 
the Academy, by increasing the number of 
architect associates, giving better encourage- 
ment to exhibit architectural designs, and 
promote the study of architecture as .a fine 
art by lectures and otherwise. 

The practical result of these proceedings 
has probably been the publication of the 
revised Charter. In any case, the Academy 
is a national institution, and could haye no 
enemies to meet, unless it were those who 
wished to keep ita close corporation, devoted 
only to the interests of one special branch of 
Scottish arts. If this result is to be avoided, 
it can only be by giving a more liberal share 
of patronage and encouragement to the other 
two branches of art, and especially to that 
of architecture, which has been hitherto 
neglected as a branch of study by the artist 
painter—with few notable exceptions. Pos- 
sibly it would not be expedient to make any 
special arrangements in the interests of each 
branch of the associated arts. Nothing of 
this character at least has been drafted in the 
new proposals; and the force of public 
opinion, and the efforts of architects inter- 
ested in the matter must be relied upon te 
give architecture its proper place in the 
Academy. The opportunities for attaining 
this desirable result are certainly improved 
by the new proposals. 

The new Charter provides for the consti- 
tution of the Academy the same three classes 
as before—yiz., the highest order of academi- 
cians, their number restricted .to thirty 
members; the second order of associates, 
elected by academicians with no restriction 
as to members, and honorary academicians. 
Academicians and associates, under the new 
Charter, forfeit their right to pension by 
absence from Scotland for any period 
exceeding three years, or by ceasing for two 
years consecutively to send works for exhi- 
bition. 

The affairs of the Academy are placed 
under the management of a general council 
of the members, another of academicians, 
and a council consisting of the president 
and secretary and other six academicians 
appointed every year by the Council of 
Academicians. 

In the allocation of funds at the disposal 
of the Academy, after payment of all 
expenses, these are to be applied for the 
promotion and encouragement of the fine 
arts, for assisting students in their studies, 
and improving the schools of the Academy, 
and, if possible, in providing lectures on 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. The 
number of pictures allowed to be sent for 
the annual exhibition by members of the 
Academy is to be restricted to five, seven 
being the present number, and only feur can 
be admitted for outsiders. 

It may be hoped that, under this new 
arrangement, a solitary member will no 
longer represent the interests of architecture 
in the councils of the Academy. There 
should be at least one from each of the great 
cities—Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen 
—provided for in the Charter, though no 
good reason can be given why sculptors, 
architects, and painters should not have 
equal representation as to numbers. 

Better provision must be made for the 
exhibition of each separate section of art in 
the rooms, and more encouragement thereby 
given to induce architects and. sculptors 
throughout the kingdom to send their better 
class of work for the instruction and enter- 
tainment of the public. The selection of 
architectural works for exhibition must not 
be left in the hands of the committee of five 
appointed under the new Charter, unless that 
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eoramittee includes an architect. These and 
other matters are all within the power of the 
Academy to arrange. Cordial co-operation 
will make the institution more worthy of 
popular support, and much more likely to 
advance the interests of the art, specially so 
ealled;~ of painting than ignoring, as has 
hitherto been the case, the importance and 
interest of architecture in its aspect as a fine 
art. 


<a o —____ 


LEVELLING.—XVI. 
BUILDING PLOTS. 


i our last article we explained how the 
depth of a trench for drains was to be 
found from the levels. The original reduced 
levels of surface of ground (see last diagram) 
let us take at 12°50, 11°30, 10°50. The trench 
is supposed to be commenced at 8°20, which 
is the datum level of its bottom. At the 
next division it is 7°00, and at the next 
6°20.’ These are supposed to be the levels 
from datum line to which the trench is 
to be cut, the mode of fixing which from 
the surface we have already explained, 
by dividing the fall proposed by the number 
of intervals or chains into which the length 
of gradient is divided. By deducting these 
mow datum levels from the original reduced 
levels as 6°20 from 12°50, we obtain 4°30, 
which fixes the depth of the trench below 
the top of the ground at each point. If the 
ground surface follows a true gradient, the 
same depth at each stake or division 
will give the gradient of trench bottom ; 
but if the surface alters, the new datum levels 
will also vary, so that a true trench gradient 
will be obtained. In practice, the beginning 
datum level for the trench is fixed by the 
outfall, and at some chains distant it is also 
arbitrarily fixed, a line drawn between the 
two giving the gradient of trench. The process 
explained above is to enable the intermediate 
depths to be obtained. 

We give now another plan of building 
plot, and a section of the same as a further 
explanation of how levels can be obtained 
without recourse to a complicated level book. 
The land slopes from B to A, and a sectionis 
required upon that line for the purpose of 
ebtaining the relative levels of the houses, 
and the quantity of excavation necessary in 
‘the basements. The sites of three houses 
are shown on the plan a, b, and c, and it is 
required to obtain their levels for the purpose 
of a section. 

We here adopt the plan of taking the levels 
already described, when intermediate levels 
are required, and it is desired not to move 
the instrument often. Stations 1 and 2in 
the plot are selected for the purpose, as being 
equally distant from the sites. We fix a 
B.M. at lowest point of ground at A, where 
the staff is first held. The back reading is, 
say, 8°30. The staff is then taken to a, the 
eentre of site of villa, where it reads 
5°20, which is an intermediate level; then it 
as shifted to », the position of another villa, 
where'it reads 1:20, this being a fore-sight 
showing a difference of level or a rise of 
7°10, and between the two houses of 4:00. 
The instrument is now taken to the next 
station 2, and the staff at b simply turned 
round to face it, care being taken to hold it 
on a firm footing in the same position. The 
mext reading is a back-sight 7:30; the staff 
as then taken to c, intermediate, where it 
reads 1°50, and then to B, where it reads 
3°10, the latter being the fore- sight. 
Other intermediate observations can be 
taken from the same positions of the instru- 
ment. The difference or rise of level from 
site b to cis 5°80. These levels will be suffi- 
cient to make the section through <A B, first 
assuming a datum level below the B. M. of, 
say, 10°00, adding thereto the rises in the 
way previously shown. Or the sectional 
line can be divided into chain lengths as 
indicated by the dotted lines of our section 
and the reduced levels plotted on them, a 
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more accurate way of obtaining a section of 
the land ; but for practical purposes the six 
readings we have indicated on the plan are 
sufficient, all that is necessary in making the 
section being to measure the horizontal 
distances along the line Aa, ab, bc, andc B, 
so as to set up the vertical ordinates at those 
points. 

It may be again necessary to point out to 
the younger reader that each of the two lines 
of collimation we haye shown on the section 
caused by the change of position of the 
instrument, may be assumed to be a fixed 
horizontal plane above the ground, and any 
number of levels or readings can be taken 
from it to the surface of ground; the difference 
in level between the two planes being that 
between the fore-sight and back-sight read on 
the same staff at b. It is necessary to bear in 
mind that the staff at 6 is not changed in 
position, only turned round, and that the 
two planes or lines of collimation cut it at 
6'10ft. apart—in other words, the lines of 
axis are altered, not the staff; hence the 
necessity of resting the staff on a firm piece 
of ground, or, if possible, a stone or peg, 
driven in level with the ground. If it were 
possible to obtain the staff long enough, there 
would be no need to change the position of 
level by carrying it further up the slope, for 
one central position would be sufficient, and 


one line, or plane of collimation, would 


suffice instead of two. The raising or jump- 
ing of the‘line of collimation, therefore, has 
no effect on the work if the staff between the 


ca 
7 
two positions is accurately held, nor d 


vitiate the results of the 
least. ; ‘= 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA 
EXCURSION.—L... 


[witH ILLUSTRATIONS.] _ 


EXT MONDAY the excursion — 
commence their proceedings in t 
land of the Wash, with King’s Lynna 
and the head-quarters at the Globe Hotel. 
the most hospitable houses in East Anglia.” 
district of the Fens is particularly 1 
churches, with some rare good roofs and po 
while in not a few of these marshland bul 
are to be found some uncommonly good fi 
aud Jacobean furniture of a highly inter 
character. ‘‘ This noxious swamp in sum 
as Smiles has termed the borders of the 01 
Nene, not many centuries since was: 
entirely abandoned to the waters formi 
immense estuary of the Wash, during 
the year a veritable inland sea. Later 0 
outlet of this vast water, fed by the W3 
Welland, Glen, Nene, and the Ouse, b 
closed by the deposit of silt, caused by the 
ing of the waters during the process of age 
Podyke, and at various points near the 
line, the bulwarks and causeways raised | 
Romans are still traceable, and the dead 
country is still cut up into parcels by dyk 
ditches, dividing the pastures in every dire 
The famous days of the Flemings, accom 
as their advent was in this part of the coun 
the Dutch and the Walloons, did much 1 
architecture of Norfolk, and most of then 
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stall-work, rood-screens, and their canopies 
0 be attributed to the prosperity which 
red upon ‘the revolution in trade brought 
by the invaders. The absence of stone 
f course, to the frequent use of brick at all 
ls, and flint or rubble for the walling of the 
buildings of this district is well known to 
»rule. In more modern days the bricks of 
‘lemings superseded the older Roman tile 
; but for years the original form continued. 
arliest example known in England of the 
e to the Flemish brick is at Little Wenham 
of the time of Henry III. Previous to that 
oman tile was the common brick used 
where, as at St. Botolph’s Priory, Colchester. 
ing’s Lynn itself the foreign merchants 
‘hemselves residences, and enough remains 
se buildings to show fairly well their pro- 
as and extent. The townis singularly old- 
ned-looking, with its ancient St. George’s 
aall, the Town Hall, Chapel of the Red 
», and, not least, the Custom House. Lynn 
30 some gates—one of the college founded 
hn Thoresby, a good Perpendicular one 


built into a modern house; one of the Carmelites, 


a good specimen of brick, with stone dressings of 


Late Tudor style; and the great South Gate- 
house, a square, massive structure of 15th-century 
date, with battlements and two slender octagonal 
corner turrets. With so interesting a centre, 
and given fine weather, the excursion of 1889 
ought to prove a notable one; indeed, the pro- 
gramme is so crowded with rich specimens, that 
some, at any rate, will, we fear, have to be omitted 
to accommodate the proceedings to the limit fixed 
by the restricted time at the disposal of the 
excursionists. The following are the places 
drafted out for the various days:—Monday, 
Aug. 12, Wiggenhall, (St. Germain’s, St. Mary 
Magdalen, and St. Mary’s), West Walton, Wal- 
soken, Wisbech, and Leverington. Tuesday, 
Aug. 13, Middleton Towers, East Winch, West 
Bilney, Pentney, Narborough, Castle Acre, 
Swaftham, Oxburgh, and Stoke Ferry. Wednes- 
day, Aug. 14, Long Sutton, Gedney, Holbeach, 
Whaplode, Moulton, Spalding, Crowland, and 
Thorney. Thursday, Aug. 15, Hillington Hall, 
Harpley, Houghton Hall, Great Bircham, Snet- 
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tisham, Dersingham, Sandringham, and Castle 
Rising. Friday, Aug. 16, West Lynn, Terring- 
ton, St. Clement’s, and Lovell Hall, Walpole, 
St. Andrew’s and St. Peter’s, Terrington, St. 
John and Tilney All Saints. Saturday, Aug. 17, 
King’s Lynn and Ely. It will thus be seen that 
the week will be a busy one, and ihe work to be 
visited extends to the counties of Norfolk, Lin- 
colnshire, and Cambridge, in some places nearly 
approaching the district included in the pro- 
gramme of the first excursion of the Architectural 
Association, which was held at Lincoln in 1870 
(Aug. 22-27), under the personal guidance of 
the founder of these annual outings, the late 
Mr. Edmund Sharpe. Then the churches were 
divided into three sections. Peterborough, 
being visited one day much in_ the same 
manner as Ely Cathedral, will be taken on the 
present occasion. By way of furthering the 
interest of the visit, we give to-day two interior 
views, photographed lately by Messrs. Poulton, 
of this great church, showing the choir looking 
west, and a detail of the vast crossing under the 
lantern, including in both pictures Scott’s chan- 
cel screen and new pulpit, with which he 
enlivened the building.* As a preliminary sheet 
of sketches in illustration of the work to be seen 
on this excursion, we publish herewith a double- 
page sheet of studies of Marshland Furniture, by 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber. These include the chairs 
and tables existing in the old Almshouses at 
Castle Rising, and an altar-table in Watlington 
Church. The details are eminently characteristic, 
and being drawn carefully to scale, cannot fail 
to be useful to our readers. Next week we shall 
commence a series of plates illustrating buildings 
in and about King’s Lynn, specially contributed 
to our pages by Messrs. Arnold B. Mitchell, A. 
Needham Wilson, E. Guy Dawber, John John- 
son, W. Harrold Oakley, and Charles Oury King. 
The excursion will be under the personal conduct 
of Mr. Leonard Stokes, the president, and 
Mr. Herbert D. Appleton, the acting hon. sec. 


—— — ———————— 


VENTILATION IN AMERICA. 
ESSRS. ROBERT BOYLE AND SON, 
Limited, are at present preparing plans 
and estimates for the ventilation of the Mormon 
Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, Utah, and the new 
Mormon Temple, in the same City, which hag 
been in the course of erection for the past thirty- 
six years, and is now nearing completion. This 
building, when finished, will be one oi the most 
remarkable of modern buildings, not only on 
account of its size and the purpose for which it 
will be used, but for the immense thickness and 
strength of its walls, which are built throughout 
of solid blocks of dressed granite, the basement 
walls being 20ft. thick, tapering gradually to the 
top of the building to a thickness of 6ft. The 
Tabernacle, which is estimated to accommodate 
fourteen thousand people, besides having the 
largest unsupported ceiling of any, building in 
the world, is perfect in its acoustics, a pin 
dropped at one end of the building being dis- 
tinctly heard at the opposite end or any other 
part of the building. This phenomenon in 
acoustics was tested by Mr. Robert Boyle (who 
has just returned from America), when making 
his examination of the Tabernacle, and found to 
be strictly as stated. 

Mr. Boyle has also examined the Canadian 
Houses of Parliament, Ottawa, and the new 
municipal buildings, San Francisco, for the pur- 
pose of submitting improved schemes of ventila- 
tion for those buildings. The Pennsylvania 
Railway Co. are adopting Messrs. Boyle’s system, 
a large number of the latest improved air-pump 
ventilators being specified for new engine-shops 
and locomotive-sheds being erected at Altoona, 
Pa., where Mr. Boyle prepared the scheme in 
conjunction with the Chief Superintendent of 
Construction. Tests were made by Mr. Boyle of 
his system of ventilation applied to the Layton 
Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, one of the 


* The following illustrations of Ely Cathedral have 
appeared in our pages :—Plans: May 16, 1884, and Jan. 
15, 1886; west front, Nov. 15, 1867; west front, phote- 
graphic general view, July 13, 1888; west tower from 
south, with college chapel (by J. Donkin), Dec. 23, 18815 
the lantern, July 10, 1863; interior of choir, looking east, 
Dec. 2, 1870; tympanum over south doorway (Prior’s 
entrance), Oct. 28, 1887 ; bay of nave (measured by KE. @. 
Northey), March 5, 1880; north choir aisle (J. Donkin), 
Dee. 22, 1882; wall arcading, Lady-chapel (Pugin trav. 
studentship drawings by Leonard Stokes), March 19 and. 
April 2, 1880; Prior Crauden’s chapel (Pugin trav. 
studentship drawings by W. H. Bidlake), March 6, 18953 
or cross, Aug. 12, 1887; and the Prior’s Door, March 1, 
1889, 
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fargest and finest art galleries in the United States, 
presented as a gift to that town by Mr. Frederick 
Layton, and illustrated in the Burrpinc News 
some years since. The results were most 
favourable, the system having successfully with- 
stood the test of the sudden and severe climatic 
ehanges it has been subjected to since its appli- 
eation to this building. Mr. Layton has since 
sept Messrs. Boyle the following report, and has 
also instructed them to proceed with the venti- 
lation of one of his factories in Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee, July 21, 1889. 
To Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son, 
64, Holborn-viaduct, London. 

Dear Sirs,—I am pleased to inform you that your 
system of ventilation as applied to the Layton Art 
Gallery, Milwaukee, U.S.A., is entirely successful. Your 
latest improved air-pump ventilators effectually exhaust 
the vitiated air, and are found to be entirely free from 
down-draught—a very important feature. There should 
be ea future for these ventilators in this country, where a 
good veutilator is so much needed.—Yours, &c., 

Frepk. LAyTon. 

Mr. Boyle, when in America, visited all the 
principal towns in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico, professionally, and for the purpose 
of studying the latest improvements in ventila- 
tion in those countries, and the conclusions he has 
arrived at from what he has seen are that, so far 
as mechanical ventilation is concerned, America 
is still no nearer a satisfactory solution of the 
problem; and this also applies to automatic 
appliances, which, so far as he (Mr. Boyle) could 
see, consisted all over the country of practically 
only one form of ventilator, constructed after the 
old Emmerson pattern. 

Where plain open pipes were used, or covered 
with a cap to exclude rain, they were generally 
stopped up to prevent down-draught, they being 
found in America to be subject to, and un- 
favourably affected by, the same conditions as in 
this country, and which, Sir Douglas Galton and 
other authorities assert, prevents, and always 
will prevent, the open pipe from being a reliable 
ventilator, and, of course, a means of ventilation 
which should, therefore, never be employed. 

Mr. Boyle was much struck with the entire 
absence in the baths in the leading hotels, &c., 
throughout the States and Canada, of the douche 
—spray or shower—or any equivalent for such, 
which, on account of the climate, should be an 
absolute necessity. 

In those countries such a thing as a domestic 
water-filter is also seemingly an unheard-of 
article, Mr. Boyle never having come across, or 
even heard of, one being used in the whole of his 
travels, though the water in most parts of the 
States is notoriously bad, and in some instances 
positively dangerous to partake of. Possibly 
filters may be in use in houses of the highest 
class; but even the best hotels are innocent of 
them. 

Mr. Boyle has been led to understand, from 
interviews he has had with President Harrison at 
the White House, and other leading American 
statesmen, that the present Administration is 
actively interesting itself in all sanitary 
questions, so that important reforms may be 
anticipated. 

—_—.- a -¢ —_____ 


CLOSE OF THE PARTY-WALL DISCUS- 
SION AT COVENTRY. 


B* a very large majority the members of the 

Coventry Board of Guardians on Wednes- 
day decided to stand by their recentactioninregard 
to enforcing 9in. party-walls in all buildings the 
plans of which are submitted to them for 
approval. Mr. Goate brought forward a motion 
to rescind the resolution, arguing that, as the 
corporation allowed houses of a certain class to 
be built with 43in. party-walls, it wasadvisable for 
the two authorities to act upon similar lines. He 
pointed out that, by the decision of the board, 
500 houses might be built in a street under the 
corporation sanction, and that it would be very 
hard for a man building the 501st to be com- 
pelled to have Qin. walls. They must con- 
sider whether it was absolutely necessary 
to have 9in. walls. In the first place, it 
increased the value and expenses of build- 
ing @ house, and indirectly affected the tenant, 
because he would have to pay more rent. 
denied that he wished to encourage jerry-build- 


ing, and pointed out that cheap houses run up 
outside the city did good, because they provided 


a refuge for the people who thronged the city. 


He could not see any objection to 44in. walls 
being allowed between houses belonging to the 
same owner, and thought 9in. walls necessary 


only to separate different properties. 


the present by-laws. 
when small-pox was very bad in a certain part of 
Coventry, and knew of holes being in the walls 
of the houses, which he believed added to the 
spread of the disease. 


erected. 
ham, and Manchester they did. It had been 
said there was nothing insanitary to bring against 
these 4}in, walls; but he thought it a very 
striking fact, and did not think it needed a very 
great stretch of imagination to see how they 
affected the health of the people. 
if they took Manchester, the largest city that 
adopted 4}in. walls, they would find that it was 
the most unhealthy city 
with a death-rate of 27-4 per thousand. He 
argued that:c. .... 
the renewal of the waste of tissue, 
was absolutely necessary for people to have 
proper rest at night, and it stood to common 
sense that a good, sound, substantially built 
house contributed a 
health of the inmates. 
Jin. walls gave greater protection against fire. 
With regard to the expense that was said would 
result in the tenant paying increased rent, he 
had found that the cost would be so infinitesimal 
that it could scarcely affect the tenant at all. He 
had sketched out a plan of a dwelling house for 
an artisan, allowing 30ft. in depth and 30ft. in 
height, or, with out-buildings, a depth of 42ft. 
altogether. 
building, and 71 yards at 4s. per yard came to 
about £14 4s. 
would save half the cost, or £7 2s., upon each 
house, which at 5 per cent. would be about 3s. 6d. 
a year. 
concerned, that might be lost sight of completely. 
Had they waited for outside pressure in sanitary 
matters they would have been wallowing in the 
mire as they were thirty years ago, and would 
be burying people at the rate of thirty per thou- 


He 


Mr. Snape seconded, because he thought the 


Jin. walls would only make the rooms smaller. 
Plaster and paper made the walls very much 
thicker than they used to be. 


Mr. Kendrick supported the keeping intact of 
He remembered a time 


Mr. Snape: If there were holes in the wall, 


that should have left the small-pox out. 


Mr. Loudon thought the subject had been 


well threshed out, and there was very little else 
that could be brought forward. He was still of 
opinion that they should adhere strictly to the by- 
laws. 
three forces against the proposition—the capi- 
talists, who thought it would require a little 
more capital ; the speculative builders, who also 
was anxious to make a little saving ; and then 
there were those who supplied the speculative 
builder, and they thought it would interfere 
with their business. 
laboured under a misapprehensionif they thought 
it would interfere with buildings being run up 
outside the city. He submitted the replies upon 
this subject he had receivedfrom 16 of the leading 
towns in the country. Of these Plymouth, Ports- 
mouth, Leeds, Liverpool, Birmingham, Cardiff, 
Derby, Bristol, Cheltenham, Kidderminster, and 
London would not allow less than 9in. walls to be 


From observations he had made, he found 


All these three forces 


In Dudley, Oldham, Stafford, Notting- 


For instance, 


in the kingdom, 


sake of recuperation and 
that it 


very great deal to the 
He further argued that 


That would give 71 square yards of 


By putting in 4tin. walls they 


So far as the additional expense was 


sand instead of fifteen. He knew some people 
were quite content to go on if they could save 2d. 
or 3d. per week; but he was satisfied the action 
the Board had taken would be a very great addi- 
tion to sanitary progress. If other public bodies 
did wrong, and chose to violate certain by-laws 
of importance, it did not follow they should do 
so, although perhaps they were a humbler body. 
Several other members having spoken, the 
Chairman said he had, since this matter had been 
on hand, taken a little trouble to get some prac- 
tical experience as to the working of these 44in. 
wall houses. The first complaint he heard was 
that, when a working man bought one of these 
houses, he found it was a very serious injury 
had been done him, because at the utmost he got 
only a 2tin. as his share of the party-wall. Ifa 
man bought one of these houses, he repeated, he 
either bought 2tin. of the wall on either side, or 
he only got a 43in. wall on one side of his house 
at all. Ina row of houses with 44in. walls he 
found in one of them a nail 6}in. long had been 
driven in to hang a picture upon. The nail had 
gone right through into the next house, and two 
pictures were hung on both sides of the wall, one 
on. the head of the nail, and another on the 
point. (Loud laughter, and cries of ‘‘That has 
nailed it up, Mr. Chairman.’’) 
a Snape: That must have been a tenpenny 
nail. 


The Chairman, continuing, said: In the 
row of houses a nail driven into a wall had 
through and broke the glass in a hat-stap 
the next house, and in another house 
noises of the children had prolonged the se 
illness ofa neighbour. In another house—n¢ 
the same row—a cleanly family were er 
annoyed by the visits of certain inhabitants 
came through a crack in the wall near the ceil 
(A Member: ‘‘Spiders’’—laughter.) Wor 
men he had spoken to, said the chairman, » 
in favour of 9in. walls, and he thought it w 
conduce to their health and comfort and ha 
ness. Another thing he advocated was the ca 
ing up of the Qin. walls to the roofs so; 
prevent the spread of fire. 

Mr. Goate, in reply, said he did not think 
high death-rate of Manchester could be attrib 
to 44in. walls; and with regard to the pow 
argument of the chairman, he really thougt 
had brought forward too long a nail—(laug} 
—even for a 9in. wall. A way out of this ¢ 
culty might be found by shortening the nail. 

Upon being put to the vote only three m 
bers voted for the rescinding of the resolu 
and the board still stand pledged to carry 
the Qin. division wall by-law with respec 


every house. 
—_—————aea- oO 


“LA PORCELAINE TENDRE DI 
SEVRES.”’ 


Peres this, comprehensive title M. Edo 
Garnier is publishing (Maison Qua 
7, Rue Benoit, Paris) a handsome folio of 
plates, in excellent chromo-lithography, i 
trating some two hundred and fifty ong 
examples, with an_ historical notice. 
author’s admirable drawings do justice to 
objects represented, while his intimate kx 
ledge of the subject has enabled him to 
criminate with judgment and taste in 
selections made for this work, which is a fi 
sequel to his ‘‘ Histoire de la Ceramiq 
Among the contributors of examples for i 
tration are the Queen, Messrs. Rothschild, 
Sir Richard Wallace, who owns the celebr 
Hertford collection. (The opening chapte 
the volume supplies a summary of the histo 
the porcelain of Europe, with descriptions o! 
porcelain of the Medicis, of Rouen, St. CI 
Lille, Chantilly, Mennecy, and of Mei 
giving typical examples in the letter-p 
A complete list of the marks and m 
grams of the artists engaged in the manufat 
of Sevres ware follows the interesting disserti 
on its production, and this list is fully illustr 
Plate I. of the part now before us sho 
grand plaque belonging to Mme. Du B: 
painted by Asselin, with turquoise borders. 
next sheet includes several specimens fron 
period of the Revolution, now in the ¥ 
Carnavalet and Collection of M. Sichel. 
saucers from the collection of the Marqu 
Thuisy ; and the dishes and toilette pots bel 
ing to M. Fournier are charming specin 
Domestic ware is not overlooked, and thenit 
some jardinieres of great elegance from va 
collections, by Bulidon, Dodin, Vieillard, 
other celebrated artists. In each case then 
on the pieces are given in the margin. 
work is both thoroughly practical and emini 
artistic. i 


= 6 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Old Houses in Wolverhampton and Neighbour 
by J. B. Vuat, Architect, comprising 20 on 
etchings on stone (J. Steen and Co., Wé 
hampton), is the name of a work which § 
be sold well in the locality. The exa’ 
chosen by the author includes views of the . 
Gates, the Deanery, Old Lichfield-street, § 
ing houses of the Staffordshire framed brick 
and overhanging stories; Dudley-street 
wattle and daub houses in North-street, 
‘‘Old Barrel Inn’? of framed brickwork | 
upper story, and other old hostelries, | 
pulled down, as the ‘‘ Star and Garter.” 1 
Hall, Bushbury; the Barnhurst, Tetter’ 
Pillaton Hall, near Penkridge—a battlem 
and formerly moated residence—Dunstall ; 
Boscobel House; Moseley Old Hall—a 
timber-framed house ; Dower House, Bre 
&c. These illustrations of old houses, f 
which we gave last year, are wee 
descriptions. As examples of old 
framed buildings, or timber - framed | 
nagging, Mr. Veall’s work will be 
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Berry Cottages : 


rest to the architect and antiquary. —— 
ld Cottage and Domestie Architecture (Surrey, 
outh West), by Rarpu Neviut, F.S.A. pias ated eye 
A. (Guildford: Billing and Son), is a reprint 
t book form of articles and illustrations pub- 
shed in a contemporary. Many new views and 
setches are added, and the text has been 
cspanded into a dissertation on the style. The 
ttages described are chiefly of 16th century 
id 17th-century date. The remarks on date 
id style, plan, timber framing, chimneys, roofs, 
irge-boards, brickwork, and other details are 
special interest, as illustrating a humble and 
glected field of home study. Mr. Nevill has 
itered hand and soul into this class of building, 
e descriptive matter comprising many topo- 
‘aphical and other facts. The illustrations 
clude old buildings and cottages in Guildford, 
odalming, Farnham, Unsted, Nursecombe, Great 
angley, Shalford, and many villages. The 
ickwork details from Godalming and Guildford, 
° farmhouses and cottages at Lythe Hill, 
itley, Rake House, Compton, Binscombe, 
nsted Manor, Nursecombe, Gomshall, Burn- 
gfold, Great Langley Manor, Shere, Bramley, 
any of them illustrative of half-timbered work 
id brickwork, are very interesting and in- 
ructive, and the author’s work in this very 
tle known district will repay study. There is a 
od map of the division’ reduced from the 


Bedroom. 


Foor Vtan.: 


Ayr 


Hine ¢. Odgers,’ 


) 


F’LETE: Devon © for FB. Mildmay E39 pat 


Ordnance Survey, besides other old maps.—— 
Pumps and Pumping : a Handbook for Pump- Users, 
by M. Powis Barz, M.I.M.E., A.M.I.C.E., &e. 
(London: Crosby Lockwood and Son). The 
author has, in a small compass and condensed 
form, given the results of experience on a variety 
of pumps, including steam-pumps, pumps and 
injector for steam boiler, hand-pumps, centri- 
fugal, rotary pumps, hydraulic rams, &c. The 
remarks and advice to those who are about to 
select a pump for a particular purpose are of 
value. ‘he duties of each type of machine are 
described. Thus the advice that pumps for sink- 
ing purposes should take up little room in the 
shaft, and should be of the vertical double-acting 
kind, suitable for suspending by a chain, is im- 
portant. The pulsometer is recommended for 
rough work and difficult situations in quarries, or 
shafts, as it can be suspended and readily raised 
or lowered. The notes are arranged in the form 
of paragraphs, with headings. The suggestions 
are practical, and the book should be in the hands 
of all users of pumps and contractors of building 
and engineering works. 
FE? —_—_—__—_—__ 


FERRY COTTAGES, FLETE, S. DEVON. 


HESE cottages are in course of erection at 
! one of the most picturesque points of the 
river Erone. ‘Fhe lands on each side belong to 


Archts :T{ ly mou 
RL EE Costin: wens 


the beautiful Flete estates of Mr. H. B. Mild- 
may. The ferry is a very ancient one, and the 
way down to it is through a narrow pack-horse 
lane, which has been little disturbed for cen- 
turies. The cottages, built chiefly of local 
stone, are from the designs of Messrs. Hine and 
Odgers, architects, Plymouth. 


St. Paul’s Church, Hensall-cum-Heck, was re- 
opened on Wednesday week on the completion of 
restoration. The structural works have been 
carried out by Messrs. Biscombe, of York, and the 
decorations by Messrs. Worthington, of the same 
city. 


A new credence table has been placed in the 
interesting old parish-church of Almondbury, 
Huddersfield. It is composed entirely of Caen 
stone, and is in the Perpendicular style, richly 
moulded and carved. Mr. John Roddis, Aston- 
road, Birmingham, is the sculptor, and Mr. E. W. 
Lockwood, A.R.I.B.A., Huddersfield, is the archi- 
tect. 


St. Paul’s Roman Catholic home for boys at 
Rosshea, Coleshill, Warwickshire, was opened last 
week. The building is a large solid block consist- 
ing of a dining-room, a play-room, a school, a 
chapel, and a dormitory which has been certified for 
86 beds. The architect was Mr. G. H. Cox, of 
Birmingham, and the builder, Mr. T. Rowbotham, 
of Small Heath. 
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about 800ft. up the cliff, considerable attention 
has been given to the skyline; the upper stories 
and the roof are covered with red and Broseley 
tiles respectively, with a view of producing a 
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The Architectural Association Excursion.—l. 174] of the building will be seen from the plan; the 


central hall, although not entirely built, was 
provided for in the last alteration. The dining- 
room and billiard-room and servery alterations, 


Ventilation in America Melee eehieKere 
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part shown, especially when the ivy and other 
creepers now planted cover the lower parts of the 
building. In addition to the accommodation 
shown, there are ladies’ drawing and reading- 
rooms on the first floor, and altogether about 
seventy bed, private sitting, and reception rooms. 
The kitchens and servants’ rooms are in the base- 
ment. It is intended to light the building with 
the electric light. 


Meeting for the Ensuing Week... 
Tenders. ss ees antes) as Dene 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ELY CATHEDRAL.—COLSTON TRUST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRISTOL.—VALLEY OF ROCKS HOTEL, LYNTON.—A DOUBLE 
COTTAGE AT CRAWLEY DEAN, SUSSEX.—HIGH SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, STROUD GREEN.—COTTAGE AT CHILWORTH, 


DOUBLE COTTAGE, THE GRANGE, CRAWLEY DOWN. 
Eacu cottage contains on the ground floor a 
living-room, 13ft. by 11ft. 6in.; scullery, 11ft. 
6in. by 6ft. 9in., also pantry and closet, and a 
shed behind for fuel, with w.c. attached. On the 
first floor there are three bedrooms, the front one 
in each case having space for two beds. The 
outside walls are hollow, 15}in. thick, the outer 
portion being 44in., and the inner portion 9in. 
thick, connected with galvanised iron ties. ‘The 
bricks are Rowfant red hand-made kiln bricks, 


SURREY—MARSHLAND FURNITURE, NORFOLK. 


en 
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ELY CATHEDRAL. 


See ‘‘ Architectural Association Excursion,’’ on 
p. 174. 


COLSTON MIDDLE-CLASS GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 


Tus school is designed to accommodate 300 girls, 
and comprises seven classrooms, assembly hall, 
to be used also as a lecture room and gymnasium, 
dining-hall, spacious cloak-rooms, rooms for 
head-mistress and staff, apartments for servants 
and caretaker, with other usual accommodation. 
The schools are being built, under a scheme of 
the Charity Commissioners, by the Governors of 
the Colston Trust, who administer the funds 
derived from the benefactions of Colston, the 
great Bristol philanthropist, who died about 150 
years ago. They are intended to supply educa- 
tion for girls belonging to the same class as the 
boys attending the school that has long existed 
under the management of the same trust. The 
buildings are being erected in Cattybrook buff 
terracotta and light-red bricks, on a basement of 
blue Pennant stone, the roofs being covered with 
green slates. The flats and the greater portion 
of the floors will be of cement concrete and iron 
joists, the former laid with asphalte, and the 
latter with wood-block flooring. ‘The assembly 
hall will have an ornamental open timber roof, 
and windows of leaded glass. The contractors 
are Messrs. Stephens, Bastow, and Co., of Bristol 
and London, and the architect Mr. W. V. Gough, 
of Bristol. 


VALLEY OF ROCKS HOTEL, LYNTON, N. DEVON. 


Ovn illustration gives a view of the additions to 
the north-west corner (comprising about a 
quarter) of this building, as designed by the 
architect, -Mr. Rowland Plumbe, for the Lynton 
and Lynmouth Hotel and Property Company, 
Limited. The old Valley of Rocks Hotel has 
within the last few years been added to and 
altered at four different periods. The two addi- 
tions first made were built in the local rubble- 
stone, and with slate roofs; the third addition, that 
last built—viz., the N.W. corner—was covered 
with Portland cement in the manner usual at 
seaside places, that material being the only one 
that is thought suitable for keeping out the 
weather in exposed seaside situations. In the 
present addition the architect has, however, again 
resorted to the picturesque and many-coloured 
local rubble-stone for the materials of the walls. 
It being impossible to dress this stone, red bricks 
have been used for the quoins, as also for the 
window arches and jambs. Hygeian rock has 
been used on the inside of the walls, and they 
have been pointed on the outside with a weather 
joint. Inaddition, the usual soft-soap and alum 
wash has been applied on the outside surface to 
render them weather-proof. 


The building being 


and the roof is covered with St. John’s hand- 
made tiles. 
substantial and very satisfactory manner by Mr. 
Samuel Webber, builder, Crawley Down. 


The work has been executed in a 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, STROUD GREEN. 


Tur building occupies the whole width of the 
site, and windows in the side walls were allowed 
only under certain conditions. 
entrance is by a porch in the front, communi- 
cating with a corridor extending the whole depth 
of the building, having at its further end a second 
entrance for pupils coming from a road in the 
rear. 
mistress’s room, and to the left two large cloak- 
rooms, with assistant-mistresses’ room, kitchen, 
&e., beyond. A lift from the kitchen communi- 
cates with the pupils’ dining-room above. 
the first floor are two large classrooms having a 
wide opening between them, closed with sliding- 
doors, two small classrooms, and a music-room. 
On the second floor are three large classrooms 
having wide openings with sliding-doors, allow- 
ing the three rooms to be used as one for special 
occasions. 
science classes, in addition to the light from the 
windows, has a large amount of light from a 
skylight in the northern slope of the roof. 
the same floor is a room for the caretaker. 
building is faced with picked stocks, with dress- 
ings of red brick and Doulting stone. 
is covered with Sedan slates. 


The principal 


To the right of the porch is the head- 


On 


The front room, for the art and 


On 
The 


The roof 
The contractors 
are Messrs. Killby and Gayford, of Finsbury.— 
Cuas. R. Baxer Kine. 


COTTAGE AT CHILWORTH, SURREY. 


Tue block-plan in the margin of our illustration 
shows that this house originally consisted of a 
single cottage and a pair of smaller ones separated 
from it by some 21ft. of garden. The problem 
was to connect the three, and still to maintain 
coherence and convenience of plan. The new 
parlour is panelled to a height of about 8ft. in 
sequoia wood, wax-polished, and the floor is of 
solid pitch-pine blocks, stained and varnished. 
The room is heated by means of a German 
porcelain stove, the underground flue of which is 
connected with an old flue in one of the pair of 
cottages. The dining-room is panelled to ceiling 
height with some 17th-century panelling, origin- 
ally in Newington Manor House. The cost of 
the alterations was £600, and the work has 
been. carried out by Messrs. Goddard Bros., of 
Farnham, under Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, 
F.R.I.B.A., of 29, Great George-street, West- 
minster. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAI 
SOCIETIES. 


ARCHEOLOGISTS AT WHEATHAMPSTEAD. — A 
joint excursion of the London and Middlesex 
‘Archeological Society and the St. Alban’ 
Archeological and Architectural Society was 
held on Thursday, the 1st inst. Wheathamp- 
stead Church was the first building visited, anc 
here explanations were given by the Rev. Canon 
Owen W. Davys. Mackereye End House, well 
known to readers of Lamb’s ‘‘ Essays,’’ wasnext 
seen, the quaint brick chimneys, the handsome 
carved oak chimneypiece, ornamental ceilings 
and fine staircase being noted. Some notes or 
the house and its former occupants were read by 
the Rev. H. Fowler, and at a later period < 
lecture was given in a field by the Rey. Dr 
Griffith, on ‘‘ Ancient Common-field Tillage.” 
The ruins of Someries Castle were described by 
the Rev. H. Fowler, who showed that they wer 
those of Lord Wenlock’s house, begun im 1471 
and the last place visited was Luton Church 
where a paper was read by Mr. 8. Flin 
Clarkson. i 


Royan ArcumoxtocicaL Instirurz. — Th 
annual congress of the Institute was opened o 
Monday at Norwich, under the presidency of th 
Duke of Norfolk, K.G. At noon the mayor an 
corporation of the city, and the president of th 
Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Unio 
jointly received the members of the congress a 
the inaugural meeting in St. Andrew’s Hall. I 
the afternoon Mr. J. Willis Clark, of Cambridge 
the president of the architectural section, opene 
that section of the congress in the nave of th 
cathedral with a brief history of the fabric, base 
largely on the publications of Professor Willi 
and on the plans drawn up by him 40 years agi 
The members proceeded, under Mr. Clark 
guidance, to inspect the cathedral, the cloister 
the repertory, the bishop’s palace, &c., and sub 
sequently Dr. Bensley took them over St. Giles 
Hospital. the evening the Rev. C. R. Mar 
ning, rector of Diss, opened the antiquaria 
section, Mr. G. E. Fox, F.S.A., reading a pap 
on Roman Norfolk. e 

OO 
CHIPS. 

A group of buildings, including boys’ schoc 
chapel, and workshops, are to be built in Exete 
street, Salisbury, for the bishop of the dioces 
Messrs. J. Harding and Son, of that city, are 
architects. 


The tender of Mr. T. H. Smart, of Malve 
Wells, has been accepted, at about £2,700, for t 
laying-out of the new cemetery at Malvern Wel 
for the Upton-on-Severn Rural Sanitary Auth 
rity. Mr. Ernest Day, M.S.A., the Mayor of Wo 
cester, is the architect. 


The inner caisson for the Barry Graving Do 
was towed from Chepstow on Thursday, and 
being placed in position this week. ‘The caisson h 
been made by Messrs. Finch and Co., Chepsto 
who also made the outer caisson. 


The restoration of the nave roof of West Hadd 
church has just been completed by Messrs. Robe 
and Son, builders, Weedon. The work done® 
to put in new rafters, new boarding, and new lea 
the cost of which will be £270. The roof oft 
south aisle has been also temporarily restored. T 
work now in progress by the same contractors co 
sists of stripping off the plaster of all the wal 
painting the stonework, and restoring all t 
capital and columns. Ws: 


The foundation-stone of the Coupar-street Bos 
school, Leith, was laid on Monday, Mr. Geol 
Craig is the architect, and Mr. William Baxter | 
contractor for the building. — { 


New branch offices are about to be built at 
for the Gresham Life Assurance Co., of Lond 
from plans by Mr. Robert Walker, P.S.A., of t 
city. a me 

The members of the Bradford Historical 2 
Antiquarian Society paid a visit to Beverl 
Monday. The Minster, St. Mary’s Church, and 
Guildhall were seen under the conduct of Mr. Jc 
Bilson, of Hull, who read a paper in the fir 
mentioned building. % 


At a meeting of the William Denny Memo 
Committee held on Friday, plans prepared by ] 
J. M. Orawford for a building commemorative 
the great Clyde shipbuilder were formally approv 
and it was decided to erect the premises on a st 
Church-street. 


Mr. A. B. Brady, A.M. Inst.C.E., who wi 
many years an assistant to the engineer of the L 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway, Manchester, 
just been appointed engineer of bridges by 


Queensland Government, 


In 
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me to suggest that, inasmuch as every archzeo- 
logical society tours about among old buildings, 
would it not be a good idea to have such am 
outing devoted to viewing docks, ironworks, &e., 
&e., throughout. I have now in my mind my 
own experiences in Continental touring. It has 
often occurred to me that, if instead of staying a 
half-day to sketch a little bit of detail in an old 
church, I had expended the time in scanning, 
say, only the new public works in the town, 
would not the benefit to myself, and any possible 
benefit to the community at large, have been 
greater in the latter case? Perhaps not; I only 
offer this as a suggestion to be slashed at as any~ 


one may fancy. 


scale, or be as free as artists and sculptors. By 
knocking off the } per cent. for receiving tenders, 
Lord Coleridge, though leaving the bread and 
cheese, takes away the onion. But such a method 
of dealing with claims for professional fees will 
not, it is hoped, become a precedent for future 


cases. 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 


\ Ta time when all architects who are not up 
the Eiffel tower, or hard at work at home, 
’e engaged in holiday-making, or directing their 
nergies to attaining this end at the earliest 
yportunity—at a time when archzeological asso- 
‘ations are well upon the job in respect to 
cursions among ancient churches, and when a 
orde of sketchers invades the precincts of our 
nerable cathedrals and abbeys—bar St. Alban’s, 
hich is now of no further use to students—and 
ba time when we all feel inclined to exchange 
‘ity and work for country and recreation, and 
vhen the wearied assistants would prefer to be 
racing fancy designs on the crisp, yellow sands, 
‘oanmatter-of-fact onesupon their master’s greasy 
inen or cloth—at such a time, I take it, it must 
ye a much-fayoured topic indeed that shall induce 
he reader to keep up that serious study of the 
iterary matter supplied by the ancient “ Goth,” 
hich, as everyone knows, is the only sure road 
}0 success in the architectural walk of life. It 
infortunately happens that topics of passing 
terest are for the moment conspicuous by their 
ubsence. Doubtless all are well sick of the St. 
\Iban’s controversy, though there may be nothing 
‘o takeits place. Yet, methinks, there is one 
‘opic that will be in season at all times. I fancy 
‘hat there is something about the question of 
vrofessional remuneration that has its interest 
for every individual member, except only any 
‘atter-day Pugin; and one need not of necessity 
vea ‘guinea-pig’? to be interested in what, 
\fter all, is the original motif of one’s calling. I 
cherefore think that what Lord Justice Coleridge 
recently remarked anent the equivalent of an 
‘architect’s bread and cheese must have been noted 
‘with curiosity by many of your readers, both by 
those arraigned on the pro. and on the con. sides 
in the great five-per-centum v. quantum merwit 
case. 


The best argument for the present system of 
charging, and one which is indeed not to be 
lightly ignored, and one, too, which is good both 
from the standpoint of the architect and of his 
client, is the fact that, with the commission 
fixed, the latter knows from the first what the 
approximate little bill of the pe ee bs 
This really is of the greatest bene o the : ier pee § 
business of ai architect, and, an Peis ae Ae bi are Lael pera Lil deco 
business man, even when he oesn’t pretend to be, é : ie € fi or e 
it is essential: that he should onde his office | (uestions of really practical import ites ore 
and duties in a business-like manner. I believe energetic and constant way than a Scot at Mi 
many squabbles over accounts are the result of a composed chiefly of Serene are pea 1 
want of tact in making them out. As my old | therefore deserves to spend its ume in ab way 
and lamented friend, the late Mr. W. G. Bower, which never fails to_ entertain the enthusiastic 
used to say, there is a great art in making out an architect. Anyhow, it has accomplished Hea 
architect’s account. From the nature of the | deal in its brief existence, and when the Regis- 
various charges, and the different ways in which | tration Bill is pulled through it will 9 greree 
they may be set down, the account may seem | its cap of ies) ame be ath “y woty, £ 
modesty itself; or, on the other hand, of such other eminent practica notions of the society, 
an offensive, aggrandising description as to Pe en re al evcone to aa {amine - 
“ sup” ; e state of the law regarding ancient lights. 

er dee gl cay ete ama have heard nothing lately about this, however ; 
but trust,that the project, if attended with any 
prospective success, will not be abandoned. 


The assessor of the Richmond municipal build- 
ings competition seems to have contradicted his 
own assertions in one and the same report. I 
was not a little puzzled in my endeavours 
to reconcile two paragraphs in the report which 
you published in your last impression. ‘‘ Archi- 
tecturally,’”? says Mr. Edmeston, ‘ the design 
(of ‘Westward Ho’) is in some respects superior 
to ‘Q. E. D.’s’; but the cost would considerably 
exceed the stipulated amount, and but for this I 


Losec, pets BS Aas 

Touching the question of the town holdings 
in your articles on ‘‘ The Leasehold System, and 
its Alleged Advantages,”’ you very truly give the 
reasons for the resulting opinion of the com- 
mittee. ‘To know ‘that nearly all the witnesses 
in favour of short or terminable leaseholds were 
land agents, surveyors, or capita bere by 
their own admissions, a personal an irect 
should have placed ‘ Westward Ho ° first.”” | interest in that system,” is is be enlightened as 
Towards the end of the report, the assessor | +4 much in the report that was otherwise puzzling. 
writes: “* The instructions state unless the|y) Tawson’s report gives the cause of the evils 
building can be carried out for £10,000, or 10) oF jerry-building. Whilst there are so many 
per cent. beyond, the competitor will be dis-| pulling the wires comfortably behind the scenes, 
qualified from receiving any premium. It ap- | and using the speculator as the monkey used the 
pears to me, however, that, the accommodation | cats paw, the evil may be expected to continue. 
required by the instructions could not be| 4 fine, fat building estate in a rising neighbour- 
properly provided in a suitable building for the |},,,q js a rollicking business to land-agents 
sum named, so that this stipulation might bein surveyors, and lawyers ; and it doesn’t Follow 
fairness relaxed.” Now this seems to me a very | that Mr. Buggins shouldn’t also grow sleek over 
unsatisfactory report, likely to lead the vestry | the same prize. But he plays second fiddle, and 
into a policy of indecision. The report has been grows rich by diligently picking up orambae 
adopted by the vestry ; but I question whether | ‘the solid meat goes elsewhere. It seems to me 
any comment has been made upon it. If they | that what is now required is another committee 
receive Mr. Edmeston’s list in the order therein | ¢,, inquire into the report of the first committee. 
set down, things should go smoothly; but if, | Te root of the evil has scarcely been laid bare. 
after further consideration, they sh ould think | Tptil it is exhibited to the public gaze little good 
fit, in view of the assessor’s opinion on the} 3 be done. Its exhibition may disgust EAE 
restrictions as to cost, to overthrow the | won't eradicate, however. Further steps would 
award, there will be something heard) 4, required to ascertain even the possible way it 
from the competitors. Fortunately, the silly might be eradicated. I see it is a long job. 
season is approaching, so you might perhaps be >" Gorm 
better able to afford room for the grievances of : 
competitors. It is to be hoped, however, that 
there will be no occasion for their voices to be 
heard. The burden of the tales told have a 
wearying semblance. 


Quantum meruit isa very fulsome, satisfying, and 
lwithal imposing phrase. It brings to mind, too, 
‘visions of impartiality, fairness, and general 
‘justice to all parties. It does so, at least, in the 
abstract. Applied to practical, hard, matter-of- 
fact problems, however, it may not always prove 
of so great excellence as it appears when viewed 
‘in a theoretical light. Employed by Lord 
‘Coleridge in the case of Whitmore v. Crabb, 
‘Veley, and Co., it is scarcely so happy as it 
‘might be. For although in theory we have 
‘all, at times, entertained more or less kindly 
feelings towards plans for remunerating us for 
‘our labours according to our respective merits, 
_ we have yet found that the £5 per cent. system 
_is eminently workable, convenient in the making 
out of accounts, and, in the vast majority of 
cases, well adapted to that most desirable 
-end of getting as much money as_ possible 
out of the pockets of the British public with- 
out their complaining of excessive charges. 
_ Although contrary views are at times ex- 
pressed on this subject, I yet feel sure 
that a general concensus of opinion would 
show a majority in favour of the old custom. 
|The young practitioner feels that under the 
_ system he is protected from attempts to encroach 
, unfairly upon his rights, and from any efforts to 

take advantage of his insecure position and un- 
_ certain. foothold; while his elder knows that 
| hesitating, would-be clients will not deprive 
themselves of his assistance because they fear 
_ his charges will be excessive. 


—___—=e—__—_ 


CHIPS. 


The volunteer fire brigade of Newport, Mon., 
have this week moved into their new station which 
faces the Dock-street front of the town hall. The 
premises were formerly two Corporation cottages, 
and they have been reconstructed for the purposes 
of the brigade under the supervision of Mr. R. 13 Fs 
Haynes, lieutenant of the brigade, and assistant 
borough surveyor. 


A new chapel is in course of erection at St. Mary’s 
Convent, Roehampton. It is dedicated to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, and is being built from 
plans by Mr. A. E. Purdie, of Brook-green, W. 


Special services were held at Christ Church, 
Clevedon, on Friday, in commemoration of the 
opening of the church on August 2nd, 1839. A series 
of improvements have been made in celebration of 
the jubilee, including the reglazing of the whole of 
the windows (excepting two memorial ones), with 
cathedral glass, by Messrs. Jos. Bell and Sons, of 
Bristol ; the erection of an elaborately-carved pulpit 
and reading-desk by Mr. F. Bell; and brass Com- 
munion-rails by Messrs. Singer, of Frome. 


The new tramway line from Leeds to Roundhay 
Park having been inspected last week by Major- 
General Hutchinson, on behalf of the Board of 
Trade, was formally opened on Monday. It has 
been laid out under the direction of Mr. Thomas 
Hewson, the borough engineer. 

Mr. Alfred Beaumont has been appointed sur- 
veyor to the East Riding county council in succes- 
sion to Mr. J. L. Webster, resigned. The salary is 
£120. year, with an allowance of £60 for travelling 
expenses. 


The Society of Architects goes pic-nicking ina 
week or two, and I sincerely hope all the mem- 
bers will have a good time. I wonder, though, 
whether the Society would be bettering itself if 
it dropped the rambles of the ordinary archeeo- 
logical associations ? Suppose that, instead of 
making a holiday in this way, they took a tour of 
the country, looking up new pieces of plan, 
design, and construction worth examining, with 
an ultimate view to the development of the 
scientific side of architecture, would it not be 
much to be commended for so doing? This 
time of the year, as I said above, the archwo- 
logical excursions are all over the place, and the 
thing is so easy and pleasant. I do not 
wish to be supposed to be  hypercritical 
of the Society and its doings; but having 
watched its progress since its formation 
with great interest, I have always en- 
deavoured to concern myself in its welfare. 
And the great hope of those who had, and have, 
the interests of the Society at heart, are that it 
may become an eminently practical body devoted 
to the advancement of architecture as a pro- 
gressive art. I quite believe I am too narrow in 
this view of an outing, which is intended, 
primarily, I expect, as a holiday. But seeing in 
the programme that docks and ironworks are 
included in one day’s excursion, it occurred to 


| From the art point of view, Lord Coleridge’s 
principle would be the most satisfactory. Such, 
at least, has been the position of many who have 
written upon the subject, though, for my own 
part, I should be inclined to doubt its action in 
many ways. Whatever may be the future result 
of the occasional discussions on the question of 
professional remuneration, it is certain that the 
present system has been found beneficial to the 
average all-round architect, who doesn’t build 
cathedrals more than once a month, and seldom, 
or never, expends his time on the minutiw of 
furniture and decoration. As a matter of fact 
—and as I was recently told by a gentleman who 
does as much, and as good, work in this latter 
line as anyone—it is easy to get 10 per cent. 
when one is really worth one’s salt, and in good 
materials this should pay. It does not, there- 
fore, appear to me that that urgent necessity for 
reform that some have thought. Ifthe reformers 
like, they may make it 10 per cent. for all 
works ; but let us, at any rate, stick to one plan, 
and charge either by percentage of uniform 
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Building Intelligence, 


Troon, Ayrsurre.—A new church, erected in 
St. Meddan’s-road, Troon, for the United Pres- 
byterian congregation, has just been opened by 
the Rev. Dr. Taylor, of New York. The church 
seats, in nave and gallery, over 600 persons, and 
there are also a hall, ladies’ room, vestry, &e., 
in connection. A fine organ, by Messrs. 
Mirrleis, of Glasgow, has been placed in the 
church, and was used in the opening services. 
The buildings are of dark red freestone from 
Ballochmyle quarries, the style of architecture 
being 14th-century Gothic of a Scottish type, 
and the tower and spire rising over 120ft. forms 
a conspicuous feature. Mr. John B. Wilson, 
A.R.I.B.A., Glasgow, was architect for the 
works, the contractors being all local. The total 
cost, inclusive of organ, bell, &c., is under 
£4,000. 

Tynemoutu.—The Victorian Jubilee Infirmary 
was opened by Earl Percy on Saturday. Of the 
complete design the west wing and the greater 
portion of the administrative block have been 
erected, the east wing and central tower being 
omitted for the present. Opposite the main 
entrance is the staircase leading to the first floor, 
with a corridor 6ft. wide branching east and 
west from the foot of the stairs. On the east 
side of entrance is a board room, 16ft. by 14ft., 
and on the west the matron's sitting-room of 
similar dimensions. At the opposite side of the 
corridor to the matron’s room is the bathroom, 
and a large linen store closet. The operating 
room at the rear is 16ft. by 14ft., lighted from 
the top as well as the sides. At the north-east 
part of the centre block are placed the kitchen, 
pantry, and larder, and washhouse. The main 
corridor has a total length of 104ft., and is heated 
by hot pipes. There are two isolation wards and 
two nurses’ rooms, each 12ft. by 11ft. The male 
ward is 32ft. by 24ft., and contains eight beds, 
and is 13ft. high, giving 1,248 cubic feet per bed. 
The female ward contains six beds, and is 26ft. 
by 24ft. The bricks used are red, with red brick 
arches to all openings, and the foundation walls 
up to ground level are of cement concrete. The 
roofs are covered with green Cumberland slates. 
The contractors for the whole of the works are 
Messrs. J. and W. Simpson, of North Shields 
and Blyth. The architect is Mr. F. R. N. 
Haswell, of North Shields. 


Eragineering Notes, 


Tue Dez Brincz.—The new swing-bridge 
over the Dee, the largest structure of its class in 
the kingdom, was formally opened by Mrs. 
Gladstone on Saturday. It is four miles below 
Chester, and forms a link in the new direct 
route of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway into North and South Wales. The 
bridge has, besides two fixed spans of 120ft. 
each, a swinging girder 287ft. in length, 32ft. 
deep in centre, and 16ft. in height above high 
water, and gives a clear width of open span of 
140ft. Sir Douglas Fox and Mr. Francis Fox, 
of Westminster, were the engineers, and Messrs. 
John Cochran and Sons, of Westminster, were 
the contractors; while the contractors for the 
railway connecting the Cheshire lines system 
with the bridge were Messrs. Logan and Heming- 
way, and for the Hawarden loop line Mr. 
Woolley. 


———————__ 6 0. 


A mission-hall for St. Gabriel’s parish, Liverpool, 
erected from designs by Mr. George Bradbury, of 
that city, was consecrated last week. It consists of 
a large room seated for 550 persons, a lecture-hall 
holding 160, two class-rooms, and a vestry. Messrs. 
W. Thornton and Sons, were the builders, and the 
cost was £2,800. Much of the masonry is of stones 
from the old parish church of St. Peter’s, Woolton 
replaced by a new fabric last year. f 


Memorial stones of a Wesleyan chapel were laid 
at a site in the Walsall-road, Willenhall, on 
Monday week. The chapel will seat 400 persons, 
and will cost about £1,700. Mr. Ewen Harper, of 
Birmingham, is the architect; and Mr. Thomas 
Tildesley, of Willenhall, the builder. 


Trinity United Presbyterian Church, Saltcoats, 
was opened on Friday. The church is in the Early 
English style. The principal front is towards 
Dockhead-street. There are sittings for 450 per- 
sons, and the cost of the church is over £2,000. 
Messrs. Baldie and Tennant, Glasgow, are the 
architects. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


Itis particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buriprive 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PassmMorE EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum pest free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) ‘To India (via Brindisi), 
£110s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on upplication to the Pub- 
lisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for ‘* Situations Vacant ’’ 
or ‘Situations Wanted’? is ONESxariiiine for Twenty- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid, 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion. 


NOTICE. 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. Afew bound yolumesof Vols. XLI., XLVI., XLIX., 
L., LI., LUI., LIV., and LV., may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers ale 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended shoul 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recrrvep.—H. 8. and Co.—W. E. R. and Co.—J. B. T. 


—J.L. and P.—C. H.—D. D. and Son.—C. H. B.—R.— 
W. R. O.—M. L. and 8.—H. T. and P.—E. F. and B. 


Correspondence. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION 
BILL. 


To the Editor of the Buitp1nc News. 


Smr,—The publication by the council of the 
Institute of reasons against the second reading of 
the Bill, is one of those curious phenomena which 
cannot readily be accounted for, but which have 
to be accepted with what grace the profession 
possesses. Neither the majority of our craft, nor 
the House of Commons, are likely to be 
prejudiced against the Bill by this manifesto. 
Facts are against the council, facts which must 
come to the knowledge of the gentlemen respon- 
sible for their reasons as constantly as they do 
to others of us. 

The following is one of the many such facts 
which have come to my knowledge within the 
last few months:—A widow with a family of 
seven children took a lease of a newly-built house 
at a rental of £130, in one of the largest and best 
managed watering placesin England. The house 
wasin plan and construction superior tothe general 
run of speculation buildings, and so far as the 
drainage above ground was concerned, was also 
above the average. The main principles now 
obtaining among sanitary scientists had been 
adhered to. The family take posession, but in a 
short time it is discovered that a stoppage has 
occurred underground, and that the sewage has 
forced its way back through all the basement 
traps, with the result that one member of the 
household has diphtheria, two others have the low- 
fever stage of the same terrible malady, and the 
others all have diphtheritic sore throats. An ex- 
amination below ground shows that no grease- 
trap has been provided, an antiquated and a very 
defective type of siphon has been used at the 
junction of the house-drains and road sewer 
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which became stopped by congealing grease. T] 
sanitary authorities of the town had inspected ay 
passed the house as well drained. Here is, to m 
mind, another clear case of ignorance of {} 
technicalities of house drainage. } 
Our Bill carefully provides that, after its pag 
ing, no officer whose duty it is to prepay 
examine, approve, or pass plans of buildings an 
their constructional or sanitary arrangement, ors 
far as concerns their safety from fire or the} 
convenience of exit, shall be appointed to <i 


posts unless qualified by examination under th 
Bill. Such a provision strikes to the root of th 

evil, and gives the public the only possibl 
guarantee of efficiency in these all-importan 
officials. . 

We hear of a Registration of Buildings Bill, th 
object of which is to oblige every owner or tenan 
under a penalty of ten pounds to have his or thei; 
building surveyed, put into proper sanitary; 
condition, and professionally certified to be so 
What is the use of compelling the public to lay 
out large sums on drainage before you haye pro. 
vided them witha body of practitioners, thoroughly 
trained to inspect, direct, and certify reliably? 

The Architects’ Registration Bill woul 
accomplish this ; it would qualify the profession 
(numbering about 10,000 men) whose function i{ 
is to control such matters, and would do this at 
their own expense. When this army is well 
equipped, it will be time enough to try whethea 
Parliament be disposed to legislate to provide it 
with work. This Registration of Buildings Bill 
lays down certain generally-admitted principles 
of house-drainage, water-supply, &c. This isa 
mistake: qualify your men and make them 
responsible, but do not encumber your Bill, nor 
check invention by clauses attempting to enforce 
uniformity of method. In the case I have alluded 
to, every one of the principles of sanitary science 
laid down in that Bill was complied with, yet the 
system failed for want of technical knowledge. 

Referring again to the Institute’s reasons 
against the Registration Bill, its main argument of 
course is that it has a charter under which itis 
examining all who care to qualify themselves; 
but does the Institute really suppose that it can 
by this system of voluntary examination, ever 
secure the membership or the qualification of the 
vast body of the profession (especially of pro- 
vincial architects) ? Ifso, any reasonable man can 
see that such a hope is destined to disappoint- 
ment, whereas directly this Registration Bill 
becomes law, it will make the R.I.B.A. veritably 
omnipotent in the architectural world, for it 
will then become the only examining and register- 
ing body for the United Kingdom. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the 
fact that the Registration Act Committee have 
adopted the very policy which the Institute has 
been worked upon since its conversion to the 
principles of compulsory.test examinations. The 
difference between the two bodies is that the 
Registration Act Committee desire to see this 
qualifying examination made compulsory uponthe 
entire profession, instead of allowing it to remain, 
as now, optional. 

Some years since the Institute announced that 
after a fixed date it would close its doors to all 
seeking associateship who had not passed the test 
examination, and this policy will also in a few 
years be extended to the class of fellows. The 
result has been that the two classes of members 
have recorded a very large increase in the 
interval between the issue of the notice and the 
date of establishment of the examination. The 
Institute in that interval has been obliged to 
accept the best evidence of qualification it could 
get; this is precisely what the Bill provided for, 
only extending it to the entire profession. __ 

Before the statutory examination is applied, 
all claiming registration will have to make @ 
declaration under oath that they have been for 80 
long in practice as bond fide architects. We 
therefore challenge the R.I.B.A. council to pro- 
duce a single argument against this Bill which is 
not in opposition to the main principles it has 
long since adopted in its own government ; 
its opposition surely cannot be actuated by so un- 
worthy a motive as the fact that this great move- 
ment has originated outside its walls, yet the 
ugly conclusion proclaimed by its own reasons 
against the second reading is that no greater 
reason can be adduced. Such a conclusion, how- 
ever, appears illogical in view of the oft-declared 
readiness of the present promoters to hand the 
work over with necessary stipulations to the 
Royal Institute, which is clearly, in virtue of its 
standing (as well as on account of general 


_ may not be desirable, but some fresh lever will 


' be induced to interest itself in architecture. 
’ Earle seems to have given this important point 


‘ patronage can be obtained, perhaps the apathy 


' student is at present conducted under very adverse 
' circumstances, and if it prove possible to find a 


' the important institution which has brought 


- and education are to be obtained. The active sup- 


working of the A.A., as is contemplated by Mr. 


_ convince sceptics of the scheme being a practicable 


| will hesitate to denounce it until opportunities 
_ have been provided for thoroughly discussing the 
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So, much for ‘‘Ars’’’ veracity upon things 
outside St. Alban’s. 

I only care to touch upon one thing directly 
connected with the Abbey. I have not seen the 
Bumpixc News for 13th of July. My copy 
followed me to Morocco, but failed to catch me. 
T am assured, however, that ‘‘ Ars,’’ amongst 
much else, remarks therein, somewhat am- 
biguously, that reason exists to ‘regret that the 
sculptor’s family ever came’’ to St. Alban’s. 

Perhaps when ‘‘ Ars’’ returns (if he really has 
gone away !) he will explain what he means by 
this? I happen to be the happy father ofa fairly 
large family; but, with one exception, none of 
its members have been to St. Alban’s. The 
exception in question is Greville C. Hems, my 
eldest son, who, for the best part of over six 
years, has been engaged upon the high altar 
screen in the Abbey. During the whole of that 
time he has enjoyed the respect and friendship of 
a wide circle of friends, and for a long while, and 
at present, isa member of St. Stephen’s Church 
choir at St. Alban’s. It is more than probably 
that the only person who regrets his presence is 
‘‘ Arg’? himself, for it is no secret that some 
little time ago he was the means of frustrating 
a mean and ungentlemanly action, that ‘‘ Ars’’ 
was certainly indirectly, if not directly, im- 
plicated in. 

Every reader must see that ‘‘ Ars’’ has thrown 
a great deal of trade feeling and jealousy into 
this correspondence, and I am sorry that it is so. 
Certain it is that I never asked permission to do 
the work I have now so nearly completed. It 
came without my seeking, and the first intimation 
I had that I was to undertake the renovation of 
the high altar screen at the sole expense of Mr. 
Henry H. Gibbs, and under the direction of Mr. 
(now Sir) Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., was through 
the medium of one of the trade papers: I believe 
the Burtpinc News! 

‘¢ Ars’? roundly asserted that he knew I have 
never been to Salisbury or Cork, and tried, by 
innuendoes, to throw reflections upon my family. 

Probably after this explanation, readers of the 
Burtpine News will be able to be in a better 
position than before to weigh his other utterances 
precisely at what they may be worth.—I am, &c., 

Exeter, August 6. Harry Hens. 


professional feeling), the proper body to carry the 
measure into the House.—I am, {c., 

A MEMBER OF THE 
Anxcuirects’ Rrecistration Act CoMMITTEE. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Srr,—The enthusiastic letter of Mr. Earle’s, 
‘which you published in your last week’s issue, 
must have thoroughly awakened the interest of 
_the members of the A.A., and I should imagine of 
a large number of the profession who do not 
‘happen to belong to that educational body. 

Such a radical change in the constitution and 


‘Earle, must naturally appear visionary to some 
persons, until further details are provided to 


one; but I hope that all who doubt its feasibility 


matter. 
The outline proposals now before us indicate 
an appeal to the public for funds, which may or 


have to be applied before the popular mind can 
Mr. 
his careful consideration, and if influential 
of the public may be removed, and the proposed 
sum of money obtained. 

The professional education of an architectural 


thoroughly representative educational body under 
the flag of the Architectural Association of 
London, a growing and serious want will be sup- 
plied. It, however, must surely seem a little 
strange to a discriminating public to observe that 


about an obligatory examination in Architecture 
for all young men wishing to participate in its 
privileges, has not yet shown any disposition to 
inaugurate the means by which thespecial training 


port of the R.I.B.A. is most essential for the 
scheme, and little assistance could be expected 
from outside unless such support is vouchsafed. 

I look forward with keen interest to the 
publication of further details in furtherance of 
Mr. Earle’s proposals, as I consider them worthy 
of our fullest consideration.—I am, &c., 

A. O. Cotiarp. 


Srr,—In reference to the statement by ‘‘ Ars,”’ 
in your 26th ult. and previous issues, we beg 
leave to say that there is not, and never has been, 
a ‘‘white marble cross’’ in the great screen in 
Winchester Cathedral. A plain, thin, wooden, 
Latin cross was at one time erected with a view of 
ascertaining its general effect, but we cannot 
conceive that this could possibly have been 
mistaken for the ‘‘ handsome white marble cross”’ 
mentioned by ‘‘ Ars.’’ 

With regard to the general restoration of the 
screen, although the drawing originally made by 
Mr. Sedding (exhibited in the Royal Academy) 
embraced the whole structure, Mr. 8. was only 
engaged in superintending the carrying out of 
the centre portion (forming the memorial to the 
late Archdeacon Jacob), which was executed by 
contract, and with the exception of the statues, 
was completed early last year. The remaining 
portion of the work has been subsequently carried 
out by the chapter’s local staff of masons with- 
out making use of Mr. Sedding’s drawings what- 
ever, from detailed drawings designed and 
executed by Mr. G. H. Kitchin, the dean’s son. 
—Weare, &e., 

Joun Cotson, F.R.I.B.A., anp Son, 
Surveyors to the Fabric of Winchester Cathedral. 
Aug. 6th, 1889. 


ST. ALBAN’S CATHEDRAL. 


Sir,—‘‘ Ars,’’ who, it is generally admitted, 
believes he knows everything, was probably 
fully posted in the fact that I was away in 
Africa, and not likely to see, at the time of pub- 
lication, several statements of his that, unreason- 
able as they are, I am now tempted to deny. He 
knew, too, that I was due home again last week, 
and so, after making assertions more or less 
untrue, he adds :—‘‘ And now, Sir, as for some 
weeks I shall be out of reach of my BurtpiIne 
News, I wonder if my adversaries will have the 
chivalry not to stab mein the back during my 
absence.”’ In point of actual fact, the assassin 
wonders there are other cowardly people of his 
own particular character about ! 

At is not on any of the various thing connected 
with the abbey, and on which ‘‘ Ars’’ has given 
an opinion, that I wish to trouble your readers. 
Tf ‘* Ars” does not like the work I have had 
intrusted to me at St. Alban’s Abbey, so much 
the better, and I am more than content in the 
knowledge of the fact. We never expect to 
please everyone. Some must take exception 
thereto, and it is satisfactory to know that I do 
not please ‘‘ Ars.’’ 

But in the letter referred to, ‘‘ Ars’’ reiterates 
what he has already said before, that I (or as he 
puts it, ‘‘Hems and his friends’’) never saw— 
certainly not till recently—the statues on the 
west ends of the Cathedrals at Cork and Salis- 


Srr,—To read ‘‘ Goth’s’’ remarks last week, 
one would imagine that he was about to do us 
some tremendous favour, and one that we had 
asked for, too; but as a matter of fact it was he 
who announced his intention of visiting St. 
Alban’s Abbey, not we who asked him to go. It 
is a pity he made such a rash promise before he 
had calculated the cost of the trip, ‘‘ taking up his 
own time’’; but when he attempts to make it 
appear that his going or not going can be of any 
interest to us, he talks nonsense. His verdict 
cannot possibly affect us, because we can abso- 
lutely prove what we have stated ; but it can affect 
himself and your other correspondents, inas- 
much, as if he is able to see the inaccuracies, he 
has pledged himself to acknowledge them, and 
thus put an end to the controversy. It has 
escaped ‘‘Goth’s’’ attention, apparently, that if 
we particularised every single inaccuracy in the 
Sheet of Contrasts he would be no wiser until he 


ury. 

In reply to this, I can only say I have visited 
Cork, on an average, once a year for the last 
quarter of a century, and that I have been con- 
nected in some way with nearly every public 
work at Salisbury for the past twenty years. 
Further, when poor Redfern, Salisbury Cathe- 
dral’s sculptor, died, his widow fell into pecuniary 
straits, and on the representation of a mutual 
friend, I purchased the original models of the 
statuary of her, and for the last ten years or so 
these have occupied a place in my studio. They 
are there to-day. 


ing him that ‘ Ars’’ 
the expenditure to £80,000.” 


for wages alone. 
ledge, and we congratulate him on his valuable 


We are, &c., 


both northwards. 
of the Perpendicular period, large and_hand- 


with arcades of three arches. 
the latter is of the Lancet period. It is 48ft. 6in. 


had seen the building, and compared it with the 
drawings. 
the inaccuracies in the drawings,”’ but ‘‘ Goth’’ 
does ‘‘fight shy’? of the ‘‘ancient painted 
ceiling,’’ and not one of your other correspond - 
ents will even venture to mention it; and again 
we say that thereby they prove our case. 
little knowledge is, in truth, a dangerous thing, 
and never was it better exemplified than 
in 


We do not ‘‘fight shy of detailing 


A 


‘¢M.’s’’ letter. 
contribution to 


We beg to offer a 
his store by inform- 
did not ‘‘ exaggerate 
He said Lord 
Grimthorpe had expended £60,000 in six years, 


small 


and, in a later letter, spoke of his lordship 
having expended £80,000 on St. Alban’s Abbey, 
which, to our certain knowledge, is perfectly 


true. In addition to this, we venture to 
‘parade’? our ‘‘small smattering’’ to the 
extent of stating that we have paid far more than 


the £30,000, which ‘‘ M.’’ has decided ‘‘ as men 


of business we cannot go beyond ”’ in hard cash, 
So much for ‘‘ M.’s ” know- 


contribution to the subject under discussion.— 

Wm. LonemrreE AND Co., 

34, Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s Park, IN Wes 
London, August 7th. 


CHURCHES WITH CHANCELS NOT IN 
THE SAME AXIS. 


Srr,—Among the seventy-nine churches in 
this archdeaconry of Lindisfarne there are but 


two ancient ones which have a deflection in their 


chancels—namely, at the parish church here, 
and at Hartburn, in the Morpeth district. Both 
of these chancels have a very marked deflection, 
The former-named chancel is 


some, with both south and north chancel aisles, 
The chancel of 


long and 16ft. 6in. wide, and it has no chancel 
aisles. 

The impression among Catholics is that this 
deflection of chancels represents symbolically the 
leaning of the head of our Saviour upon the cross. 
But this can hardly be so when the instances are 
so few. Several chancels in this archdeaconry 
were either rebuilt or lengthened in the Early 
English and Lancet pericd, yet in only one— 
this at Hartburn—was any deflection then made. 

I am inclined to think that, through some 
practical obstacle or difficulty, these chancels 
were designedly deflected, just as in the case of 
a chancel I have rebuilt for Merton College at . 
Embleton, where, in consequence of some railed 
tombstones outside being in the way, I preferred 
to give the chancel a strong, marked deflection 
to the north. 

Builders made curious mistakes in Medieval 
times. ‘There are two churches in this district 
whose naves are, by about the width of the 
columns of the-arcades, wider at one end than the 
other, evidently caused by an error in setting out 
the work. The deflected chancels may have been 
so made in error of setting out.—I am, «c., 

Frepk. R. WItson, 
Diocesan Surveyor for Lindisfarne (Author 
of ‘‘ The Churches of Lindisfarne’’). 

Alnwick, August 3. 


THE MOSQUE AT WOKING. 


Srr,—Referring to your illustration and par- 
ticulars of the above, perhaps it would interest 
your readers to know that the dome is covered 
with Vieille Montagne zinc, and the finial and 
crescent with copper, the whole (including wood- 
work) being executed by HoupeEn anp Co. 

5, Wood-street, Westminster, S.W., August 7. 


or 


On Thursday, the Ist inst., Colonel Walter 
Mardon Ducat, one of the inspectors under the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry at Long 
Eaton, Notts, respecting the application by the 
local board to borrow £8,050 for purposes of street 
improvement, sewerage, and sewage disposal, con- 
struction of a chapel at the cemetery, to provide a 
fire-escape, and to discharge several loans. The 
surveyor placed before the inspector plans of the 
proposed street improvements and of the altera- 
tions to be made at the sewage farm, where two 
new sludge presses are to be placed, and Mr. 
Knight, architect, explained the plans of the new 
cemetery chapel. 

A group of schools are about to be built at 
Clarendon Park, Knighton, near Leicester, from 
lans by Messrs. Everard and Pick, of Millstone- 
ane, Leicester. 
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QUESTIONS. 


[10056.]—Wenlock Priory.—I shall be pleased to 
know if Ican get the plan of Wenlock Priory, in Shrop- 
shire, inany publication.—M. C. 


[10057.|—Pumping.—Would any of the readers of 
the Burnpinc Nuws who have had practical experience of 
pumping inform me if there is any difference in the 
weight or pressure on the pumps if the ascending main 
delivers in bottom of upper reservoir instead of over the 
top ‘there being a dispute with regard to that, I holding 
that if the pipe delivers in bottom the pressure on the 
pumps as the upper reservoir fills increases, and causes 
a great waste of power that might be saved if de- 
livered over top instead. The height of reservoir above 
is 170ft., and reservoir holds 100,000 gallons when full.— 
Sr. ANDREW. 


[10058.]—Easements.—My question last week should 
read thus: Has the law relating to easements been altered 
lately? A solicitor told me recently the twelve years 
were now sufficient to acquire a right.—M. 8. A. 


(10059.]|—Price of Fir Timber Scantlings.—I 
suggest to myself to value these in day-work bills, form- 
ing part of the statement of variations following a lump- 
sum contract, thus:—I put down a farthing per inch of 
section per foot run + a constant of two farthings, so as 
to allow for extra sawings in small sizes—e.g., 8in. by 2in. 
at 43d., 5in. by 2in. at 3d., 2in. by lin. at 1d.; this would 
be equal to 3s. per foot cube + 3d. per foot run on each 
size. But as this is for supply only on the building, but 
no labour or nails, and as the price in quantities for 
yellow fir framed and fixed in roofs and floors is 2s. 6d. 
per foot, what deduction should I make from the result of 
my above pricing of scantlings to bring down the price 
proportionate to the 2s. 6d. per foot—that is, deducting 
for hoisting, labour, and nails? Scantlings to be measured 
as fixed, without allowance for waste in length, but wide 
allowance for gauge of saw. Would a deduction of one- 
third be fair? This would bring the scantlings to Is. 8d. 
foot cube + 3d. per foot run of each size, largeor small, 
for sawing and waste. It must be remembered that 
scantlings so measured often use up waste from the con- 
tract work. Itis a curious anomaly that many builders 
require more money for scantlings without labour or nails 
than they do for fir-framed and fixed.—Z. 


[10060.]|—Vitriol Store Floor.—I have been told to 
use white lead and plaster of Paris mixed with ballast ; 
but I do not care to do it without knowing proportions. 
Any help will greatly oblige.—E. X. D. 


{10061.J—Lime and Cement.—I shall be glad if 
any correspondent will inform me if mortar composed of 
6 parts of sand to 1 of Portland cement and 1 of ground 
blue Lias lime for repairing and part rebuilding the top 
of a 14in. brick boundary wall, also for fixing coping on 
same, makes the strongest work, or if it should be either 
all lime or all cement ? I should also like to know, if the 
mortar is made as above described, whether the lime 
would have a destructive effect on the work when com- 
pleted, and in what manner? Two mixings would, I 
presume, be necessary.---C. W. S. 


REPLIES. 


[10039.]—Right of Way under the Altar.—Your 
correspondent ‘* M.”? appears to have forcibly and satis- 
factorily replied to “‘Churchman’s” query. I inspected 
Hythe Church thirty-five years ago, and my impression 
was, and is, that the crypt was anciently a chapel, used in 
post-Reformation times—when its former use was dis- 
allowed —as a charnel-house. The opening of new 
entrances and the closing of old ones has taken place 
again and again in various churches without any faculty 
or due authority. This has been the case—e.g., at Dor- 
chester Abbey, Oxon.—Freprriok Grorce Len. 


[10044.]—Churches with Chancels not in the 
same Axis.—The hypothesis referred to by C. Seth- 
Smith respecting the direction of chancel pointing to the 
rising sun on the saint’s festival—not ‘ natal ’’-day—is 
commonly known ; but, like the “right-of-way” theory 
also under discussion, is evidently invented to meet the 
case. There areseveral common-sense arguments against 
the notion—1. If there was such principle at basis of the 
matter, why should not important churches be so treated 
as well as the inferior ones, and why so few even of the 
latter? 2. In honouring the saint, why was not the 
whole church made conformable to the rule, instead of 
distorting the building by twisting the chancel? I think 
that is a poser. 3. Why should they do such a useless 
thing? for its existence can only be known by a plan 
drawing. The building neither outside nor inside mani- 
fests the variation to the eye. I do not believe that any 
case in support of the theory of saints’ day divergence 
has been proyen.—M, 

[10052.]—EKasements.—The Prescription Act of 1832, 
which is the law relating to easements, has not been 
altered since its enactment, and although the Property 
Limitations. Act, 1874, limited the right of action to 
recover land to twelve years, yet it has never been applied 
to the acquisition of easements, and probably will not be 
so construed.—R. Watson. 

[10055.]—Marine Houses.—It is very improbable 
that ‘D. B.”’ will make his houses Hidrouthly ary. no 
matter of what ingredients his plastering is composed, 
unless he resorts to the expedient of battening the inside 
faces of the exposed walls and lathing and plastering on 
same.—R. WATSON. 
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The Glasgow town council have raised the salary 
of Mr. Foulis, the gas-engineer, from £1,000 to 
£1,250 a year. Mr. Foulis’s salary had not been 
increased for seventeen years, and during that time 
‘ the gas made had increased from 1,631,000,000c.ft. 
~ In 1873 to 2,905,000,000 at present, while the 
accounts had doubled. The leakage had been 
reduced from 19:7 per cent. in 1873 to 10°1 per cent. 
last year, meaning a saving on the year of £35,000. 


English carving. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 


AcTION FOR OVERTIME BY AN ASSISTANT SUR- 
VEYOR.—Srmpson v. Mayor or LercestEr.—In the 
Leicester County Court last week, before His 
Honour Judge Hooper, Mr. W. H. Simpson, sur- 
veyor to the Blaby Rural Sanitary Authority, and 
late assistant-surveyor to the Leicester Corporation, 
sued the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Lei- 
cester for the recovery of £50 on account of over- 
time in connection with the main drainage works in 
1887. It transpired that however well the Leicester 
Corporation pays its principal officers it is not lavish 
in salaries to subordinates. Plaintiff had been in 
the service of the corporation since 1877, and had 
charge of the drainage works under Mr. Gordon, 
recently appointed engineer to the London County 
Council, and in consideration of the arduous nature 
of his duties his salary was advanced from £150 to 
£200 a year. His case was that under the direct 
orders of Mr. Gordon he had repeatedly and indeed 
constantly to work overtime. He was often called 
up at nights to set out roads, and then would con- 
tinue work throughout the day, and gave up his 
holiday in 1887 on account of pressure of work, 
He now charged for 566 hours at ls. 10d. per hour, 
Mr. Frank Allan, chief inspector of buildings, in the 
employ of the Leicester Corporation ; John Keith, 
of Manchester, formerly in the borough surveyor’s 
office; John Lofthouse, now in that office; and 
Frederick Gibbs, of the water works departments, 
all deposed to having demanded and received extra 
pay for overtime in times of pressure, while plaintiff 
deposed that he had been paid for overtime on 
earlier occasions. For the defence, Mr. Gordon 
said he gave Mr. Simpson to understand that he 
would not be paid for overtime, but told him that 
the increase of salary was intended to cover the 
extra work. The judge having pointed out that 
reliance must be placed on the statements of Mr. 
Gordon, the jury returned a verdict for the corpora- 
tion, with costs. 


a 


The foundation-stone of a new Presbyterian 
church was laid at Anahilt, near Hillsborough, on 
Wednesday week. It replaces a smaller fabric 
built in 1719, and will be Italian in style. It will 
consist of a parallelogram 70ft. by 46ft. on plan, 
and will be seated for 620 persons. Messrs. Young 
and Mackenzie, of Belfast, are the architects, and 
Mr. Joseph Quinn, of Lisburn, is the builder. 


The Birmingham city council received on Tuesday 
a report from the Free Libraries Committee as to 
the provision of additional branch libraries, and 
authorised the committee to acquire lands at Spring 
Hill, Duddeston and Nechells, and Small Heath as 
sites for branch libraries, and to obtain designs and 
estimates and enter into contracts for the erection 
of three additional branch libraries upon such sites, 
at an estimated cost of £15,300. 


Messrs. Jones and Willis, of Hdmund-street, 
Birmingham, have just executed an order for a 
pulpit to be presented to Ilkley Parish Church. The 
work, which is in light oak, is a specimen of fine 
The upper part of the pulpit is 
square in form, with canopies let in the two front 
corners. Under each canopy is the figure of an 
apostle, and the subject of the Sermon on the Mount 
is delicately treated in the centre panel. 


At the final meeting of the academic year of 
King’s College, London, Professor G. F. Arm- 
strong, of the Chair of Engineering in the 
University of Edinburgh, was elected a Fellow of 
the College, where, in the Engineering Depart- 
ment, he received the earlier portion of his profes- 
sional training. This is the highest distinction it is 
in the power of the council of King’s College to 
bestow on former students. 


The new Natural History Museum in Vienna, will 
be opened on Sunday next. Itis a twin structure 
to the new Museum of Painting. Both have been 
erected from designs by Herr Hasenauer, who 
planned the new Court Theatre, and they stand on 
either side of the great square wherein the Maria 
Theresa monument was inaugurated last year. The 
Natural History Museum will bring under one roof 
all the public collections formerly scattered among 
half-a-dozen small museums. 


The annual meeting of the Kent Archeological 
Society was held last week at Dartford. At the 
business meeting, held under the presidency of Col. 
Hughes, M.P., Mr. George Payne was elected hon. 
secretary in succession to Canon Scott Robertson, 
whose services were recognised on retirement from 
this office by election as vice-president. Visits were 
afterwards paid to Dartford, Crayford, and Bexley 
churches, May Place, Hall Place, and Footscray 
and Paulscray churches, the day closing with an 
inspection of Major Heales’s collections at Lee- 
sons, Chislehurst. 


The town council of Dundee have under con- 
sideration a proposal to confer the freedom of the 
city on Mr. William Arrol, who was the contractor 
for the new Tay Bridge, and is at present erecting 
the Forth Bridge under Sir John Fowler and Mr. 
Benjamin Baker. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY | 
MATTERS, oc 


Repprrcu.—The formal opening of a sewage 
extension system took place on Wednesday week, — 
The old filter beds, some four acres in extent, had 
failed on account of their limited area, there bein 
the sewage of a population of 8,000 to dispose of, 
A new farm at Ipsley, on to which the sewage would 
flow by gravitation was acquired ata cost of £1,580, 
and the new works have been carried out at a, | 


q 


further cost of £1,000 from plans by, and under 
the supervision of, Mr. S. EH. Thorrold, C.E., sur. 

veyor to the local board. The ruling gradient is 

1 in 350. The total length of the new sewer is © 
23 miles 154 yards. In its course there are 28 dis- _ 
tributing chambers, four lamp-holes, two storm 
overflow chambers, and one manhole. The work 

has been carried out by Mr. Law, contractor, and 
there are some 180 acres of land available for irri- 
gation purposes. | 


CHIPS. 


After a service of over forty years, Mr. Hi 
George Austin, architect and surveyor to the Dean 
and Chapter of Canterbury, has, the Sowth Hastern 
Gazette mentions, resigned his post, and retires ona 
pension of £300perannum. Mr. Austin succeededhis _ 
father in the office he has so long held in Noy., 1848, 
and has from that time until the hour of his retire- 
ment had the entire care of the cathedral fabric, 
The artificial warming of the edifice by means of 
hot-water pipes was also his work. In addition to 
his position as architect and surveyor to the Dean 
and Chapter, Mr. Austin has also held the position 
of seneschal in the cathedral corporation, which was, 
however, we believe, a purely honorary post. 


The Victoria Jubilee Infirmary at ete ae 
was formally opened on Saturday by Earl Percy, | 

has been built at a cost of £3,300, from plans by 
Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, of North Shields. ee 


In the Probate and Divorce Divisional Court on 
Friday, a decree nisi was pronounced in the case of 
Chambers v. Chambers, in which the wife prayed 
for dissolution of marriage on account of the 
desertion and adultery of her husband, William 
Isaac Chambers, who was described as an architect — 
and surveyor in practice for himself from 1878 to 
1884 in Dublin, and since then an architect’s assistant 
in London and in Surrey. ie 


Henry Harding, a builder, residing in Baxter’s- 
place, Edinburgh, appeared in the Edinburgh 
Sheriff Summary Court on Friday—Sheriff Ruther- — 
ford on the bench—on a charge of having for three — 
years previous to the date of the presentation of his — 
petition for sequestration failed to keep any books 
or accounts explaining his transactions, he being a 
debtor to an amount exceeding £200, and this with 
intent to defraud. The Sheriff said that if accused 
could not himself have kept books, he should have 
employed someone to do so for him; but he was 
satisfied there was no intention to defraud, and he 
therefore found the charge not proven. me 


Mr. Robert Emeric Tyler, F.R.I.B.A., is the 
architect of the proposed new Panorama to be built 
on an extensive site in Howick-place, Westminster, 
near the Army and Navy Stores. It will be con- 
structed of iron, and, like the similar building ~ 
recently erected in Paris under the direction of 
R. J. Gifford Reade, C.E., of Ealing, will, be made 
movable, so that the Panorama may be exhibited in 
various places after a season in London. The 
‘‘ Battle of Waterloo,’ by M. Ph. Fleischer, is the 
first subject to be shown. Itis 121ft. in diameter, — 
d50ft. in height, 380ft. in circumference. The cost 
of the building and the picture is stated to be 
£34,000. 


The meetings of the Somersetshire Archeological 
Society were held on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday last. On the latter day about 150 
members and friends left Minehead in brakes, and 
visited the Marsh House and St. George’s Church, 
Dunster, the Castle (the seat of the president of 
the society, Mr. G. F. Luttrell), and Cleeve Abbey. 


Mr. James Mansergh, C.E., who has been selected 
to go to Melbourne to advise the authorities as to 
the adoption of a drainage system for that city, 1s 
to have a fee of £4,000, and is to spend six weeks 
in the colony. In addition to the fee the expenses 
of Mr. Mansergh and his son are to be defrayed. 


The memorial-stone of a Children’s Gospel Hall 
now being added to the mission-hall in the High- 
street, at Wellington, Salop, was laid on ‘Tuesday 
week. The new building will seat 500 children, 
and will measure 50ft. by 28ft. Mr. J. L. Randall, 
of Shrewsbury, is the architect, and Mr. HE. Patter- 
son, of Newport, Salop, is the builder. 


At a Consistory Court held at St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Liverpool, on Tuesday week, before Vice- 
Chancellor Espin, a faculty was granted to enlarge 
St. James’s parish church, Haydock, by building 
an addition to the nave, a new chancel, vestries for 
the choir and clergy, and an organ chamber. The 
alterations will cost about £3,500, and the church 
when completed will hold 580 people. , 


| Ave. 9,'1889. 


Our Office Cable, 


' A new charter for the reform of the Royal 
‘Scottish Academy has just been laid before 
‘the Queen in Council. The charter which it 
‘amends was granted in August, 1838, twelve 
| years after the formation of the Academy. The 
changes are intended to popularise the Academy, 
) and to introduce the improvements in the manage- 
/ment suggested by half a century’s experience. 
Powers are taken in it to deal with Academicians 
‘who have ceased to reside in Scotland, and who 
‘neglect to send work to the Exhibition, so that 
there may be always in Scotland the full working 
number of thirty Academicians. An Associate- 
ship unlimited in number, instead of confining 
the rank as at present to twenty, is proposed, 
and the’ Associates are very properly now given 
a voice in the management of the Academy’s 
affairs and the election of members. ‘The 
charter also deals with the pension fund, and 
clauses in it give the Academy a freer hand in 
regard to the disposal of surplus funds. One of 
the revised. rules stipulates for the number of 
works sent in by Academicians and Associates 
being reduced from seven to five, and a relaxa- 
tion is made in regard to the frames of pictures, 
which need not be gilded. We have referred to 
the Charter as it affects Scottish architects on 
p- 173 ante. 

Tuer death is announced of Baron de Witte, 
the distinguished Belgian archeologist and 
numismatist. He was in his 82nd year, having 
been born at Antwerp in 1808. He was a 
member. of the Belgian Royal Academy from 
1851, was elected correspondent of the French 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres in 
1842, and one of the eight foreign associates of 
that academy in 1864. He was also a member 
of many other academies and learned societies, 
and was decorated with several important orders. 
‘Baron de Witte was the author of a number of 
learned works, catalogues, and translations. 
With Chevalier Lenormant he published the 
first three volumes of the ‘‘ Hlite des Monuments 
Céramographiques,’? and was the sole author of 
the fourth volume., In 1869 he issued, in four 
volumes, his ‘‘ Researches upon the Emperors 
who reigned in Gaul to the third century of the 
Christian Era’’; and the following year his 
French translation of Mommsen’s ‘‘ Histoire 
de la Monnaie Romaine’? appeared. From 
1830 he has been a constant contributor to the 
leading European journals dealing with archzo- 
logy and numismatics. 

‘Two men recently met their death and several 
were injured by sewer-gas while repairing a 
sewer under Corporation-square, Belfast. The 
City Council requested Professor Letts, of the 
Queen’s College, to investigate the matter, and 
report as to what measures should be taken to 
prevent a recurrence of the catastrophe. Dr. 
Letts gives grounds for his belief that the men 
were prostrated by a sudden outburst of foul 
gas, which he found, on careful examination, 
entered 'the sewer from a disused and long-for- 
gotten privy pipe broken into ; but some of them 
died, and others were injured, not from gas 
poisoning. but from submersion in sewage water 
and its effect on their lungs.. The sewer was 
well ventilated, and none of the men would have 
been seriously injured but for the irregular dips 
in the sewer and the consequent accumulation of 
sewage at this point. He recommended the 
immediate reconstruction of the sewer beneath 
Corporation-square, the prohibition of cleaning 
in dry summer weather, and in exceptionally hot 
weather no men should enter a sewer. Before 
cleaning it two men, each provided with a lamp, 
should walk through first and report on its con- 
dition, and while at work the men should be 
compelled to have at least two lamps alight in 
each section to prevent panic should one be 
dropped or extinguished. They should also be 
directed to search for openings in sewers, and to 
report immediately when any sewer is in a bad 
condition, either as regards depth of water, 
foulness of air, or defects in brickwork. Dr. 
Letts’s recommendations have, on the advice of 
the impreyement committee, been adopted by the 
Belfast Corporation, and are worthy of wider 


study by borough officials and members of 
councils, 


Pe 


The sanitary authority of Oundle have adopted a 
scheme for a new water supply prepared by Mr. 
W. H. Radford, of Nottingham. The estimated 
outlay is £3,700. 
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MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monpay.—Clerks of Works’ Association. ‘* Turkish 
Baths,’ by W. Horne, Carpenters’ Hall. 
8 p.m. 


CHIPS. 


It is announced that since the system of Regis- 
tration for Plumbers was established three years 
ago no less than 4,000 plumbers have been registered 
under the auspices of ,the court of the Plumbers’ 
Company. 

A Select Committee of the House of Commons 
has passed the Bill granting an extension of time 
for four years within which to complete the Tower 
Bridge. 

The foundation stones of a new Liberal hall at 
Tarvin, Cheshire, were laid July 29th. The archi- 
tect is Mr. John Wynne, F.R.1.B.A., of Man- 
chester. 


Mr. Charles Reboul Sacré, who was for 27 years 
the chief engineer of the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway Company, committed suicide 
by shooting himself on Saturday morning at his 
residence at Manchester. Since his retirement from 
active work three years ago Mr. Sacré had served 
as consulting engineer to the company with which 
he had been so long connected. 


The new board schools recently erected near St. 
Paul’s Church, Barry, South Wales, were formally 
opened on Monday morning. The buildings occupy 
about an acre of ground, and are divided into one 
large room 7d5ft. by 20ft., two class-rooms 25ft. by 
20ft., two lavatories 20ft. by 16ft., an infants’ large 
room 50ft. by 20ft., and a class-room 20ft. square. 
The total cost, including site, is £5,500. The con- 
tractor was Mr. W. Crisp, of Cadoxton and Barry, 
and the architects were Messrs. Seward and Thomas, 
of Cardiff. 


Mr. J. W. Start, of Cups Chambers, Colchester, 
was on Monday last elected by the ratepayers as 
surveyor to the Colchester Channel Commissioners 
by a majority of 64 votes. There were five other 
candidates, and 115 voters went to the poll. 


We are glad to learn that the Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee of the London County Council has decided at 
once to augment the brigade by 138 firemen, and 
to add four new stations, with the usual complement 
of steamers and manuals, 50 fire-escapes and watch 
boxes, and 50 hose carts, to the plant of the Brigade. 
It has also been decided to increase the number of 
electrical alarms by 200, bringing up the total 
number to over 600. 


Plans by Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, of Cardiff, 
have been adopted for a church to seat 600 persons, 
proposed to be commenced forthwith at Morristown, 
near Swansea. 


The new waterworks for the borough of Ayr 
have been formally handed over to the town 
council by Mr. Wilson, engineer. The entire cost 
is about £50,000, and the supply of water is equal 
to 24 millon gallons per day. 


Anew Congregational church is to be built at 
the corner of Third Avenue, Queen’s Park, Harrow- 
road, adjoining an existing mission hall. Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe is the architect. 


The Westgate Almshouses at Warwick were 
opened on Tuesday. They have been rebuilt on 
the site of older almshouses, which had become 
dilapidated, and are Elizabethan in style, har- 
monising with Leicester Hospital, near which they 
stand. Mr. F.H. Moore was the architect. 


The foundation-stone of a new Wesleyan chapel 
was laid at Bradley, near Darlaston, Staffs, on 
Wednesday week. It will replace a smaller edifice 
built in 1835. Messrs. Joynson, of Darlaston, are 
the architects, and Mr. J. Malin, of West Bromwich, 
is the builder. 


Mr. G. A. Pryce Cuxson, quantity surveyor, of 
9, Victoria Chambers, Westminster, has taken into 
partnership Mr. Wm. G. Leigh (who for the last 
twenty years has been with Messrs. Karslake and 
Mortimer). The business will be in future carried 
on under the style or firm of Pryce Cuxson and 
Leigh. 


A new church at Broughton, near Wrexham, was 
opened on Monday by the Bishop of St. Asaph. 
The church, which is built in the centre of a large 
mining district, will seat 340, and has cost £2,152. 
The church is built of stone from the Westminster 
and Caraig Wen Quarries. 


Zion Congregational Chapel, Stretford-road, 
Manchester, has just been reopened (July 14) after 
structural alterations, new orchestra, ventilating, 
and beautifying. Mr. John Wynne, F.R.I.B.A., is 
the architect. 


Holloway’s Pills will render delicate invalids the 
most essential seryice when they suffer from bilious affections, loss of 
appetite, or indigestion, through excessive heat or yariable weather. 
Lowness of spirits, sick headache, dimness of sight, faintness and 
vertigo resign their perplexing sway after a few doses of this rega- 
lating medicine. 
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W. H. LASORLLES and CO,, 


121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses. 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES ANDO PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE—The Stone 
from these Quarries is known as 
the *“‘ Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on py crtage be to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 
ress :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent :— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street Strand, W.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} =Snutates 


GIVEN. 
STRODE & CO, é7: trearSGiavonyard Bo. 


LONDON. 


New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 
MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
imMediate use. 


TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in_all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


Aspey Woop, Kent.—For removing an iron school 
building from Hornsey-road and re-erecting it on Knee 
Hill, Abbey Wood, for the London School Board :— 

Williams, G. S. S., and Son... ven ale 

North, T., and Son we A 

Pitchford, G. 

Martin, A. «f. * 

Kirby and Chase ane ds im 

Cruwys, T., Caroline-street, Camden 
Town (accepted) ... es ve 


a 
x 
o 
o ooo°oSo 
o ooooco 


Betrast.—For second section of main drainage. Mr. 
J.C. Brettand, city engineer :— 
Martin, H. and J. (accepted) £27,011 0 0 


Brrmonpsey, §.E.—For the supply of 1,700 tons of 
granite :— 


Per ton. 
Carey and Sons ms Be 11s. 7d. 
Turner and Sons (accepted) 11 0 


Bristot.—For laying out Stapleton Park and the 
erection of boundary wall, for the city corporation :— 
Clarke, E., Bristol (accepted) £8570 0 
(Originally accepted at £100 less, when an error was dis- 
covered by contractor. The tender is still under borough 
suryeyor’s estimate, and the lowest by £154 of those sent 
in. 
Darieoft S.W.—Fer the construction of a sewer in 
Water-lane, for the Lambeth vestry :— 
Bell, E.... ro i Rs 1.015 £8,140." 08 © 
Mayo ... ee ais 
Wood'and Co.* és at & 1,883 0 0 
* Withdrawn on account of error of omission of £1,000. 
(The surveyor’s estimate being £1,500, the work is to be 
carried out by the vestry’s workmen}. 
Bromury, Kent.—For residence, for Mr. R. M. C. 
James, on Sundridge-ayenue. Mr. I’. Rogers, architect :— 
Payne, D., Bromley... evel £2,063) 0; -O 


Maides and Harper, Croydon 2,537 0 0 
Bowyer, J. and C., Norwood 2,841 0 0 
Crossley, E., Bromley 2,326 0 0 
Lay, G. H., Bromley 2,199 0 0 


Burstem.—For the construction of a refuse destructor, 
for the town council :— F 4 
Manloye, Alliott, and Co., Nottingham (accepted). 
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CamBornr.—For the erection of a wall in front of the 
mortuary chapel, for the burial boer1:— 


Carkeek, A., Redruth (accepted) £138 17 0 
Bellman, J., Camborne Ae oe 107 14 
Turner, W. H., Trehidy-road, Cam- 

borne (accepted) ... sie eae 95 10 0 


Canpirr.—For the erection of cowhouses at Erw’r 
Delyn, near Penarth, for Mr. J. R. Thomrson. Messrs. 
Richards and Gethin, architects :— 

Griffiths, G., Cardiff ... Bk £227 0 0 
Price, R., Cardiff (accepted)... 210 0 0 


Carpirr.—For making Lombard and Regents-streets, 
Barry Docks, for the Holton-Barry Syndicate. Messrs. 
Richards and Gethin, suryeyors. Quantities by sur- 
veyors :— 


Crisp, W., Barry £570 0 0 
Love, D.... ee 489 3 9 
Barstow, J. eee =a 386111 4 
Adamson, W. ... ase 440 0 0 
Ince, E. J. i i ae 399 0 0 
Brock, J. (accepted) ... eae 3800 0 0 


Rest of Cadoxton. 


Canpirr.—For fittings to H.M. Customs, for the Barry, 
Dock and Railways Co. Messrs. Richards and Gethin 


architects :— 
Price, R., Cardiff (accepted). 


Carpirr.—For the erection of offices at Barry Docks, 
for Messrs. D. A. Thomas, M.P., Riches and Co. Messrs. 
Richards and Gethin, architects :— 

Shepherd and Son Cardiff... £261 10 0 
Price, R., Cardiff (accepted)... 247 0 0 


Carpvirr.—For the erection of stable, Penarth, for 
Major Thornley. Messrs. Richards and Gethin, archi- 


tects :— 
Bevan, T., Penarth ... ay «. £185 0 0 
Jones Bros, se aus ae 181 0 0 
Price, R. ... aes ces 176 0 0 
Griffiths, T., Penarth ... a oa 168 0 0 
Jones, J., Penarth .., Ses age 150 0 0 
Shepherd and Sons ,,, % « 12410 0 
Griffiths, G. .., Bae 1385 5 0 
Shepton and Sons aa vig 125 0 0 
Tape, M., Penarth (accepted) 94 0 0 


Rest of Cardiff. 


CarpiF¥r.—For fittings to National Provincial Bank of 
England, Barry. Messrs. Richards and Gethin, archi- 


tects :— 
Shepton and Sons, Cardiff (accepted). 


Carpirr.—For fittings to petty offices, Barry, for th 
Barry Dock and Railways Co. Messrs. Richards and 
Gethin, architects :— 

Price, R., Cardiff (accepted). 


Carpirr.—For making Newland-street, Barry Docks, 
on the Wenval Castle estate. Messrs. Richards and 
Gethin, surveyors :— 

Line, D., Cadoxton (accepted) £230. 

Carpirr.—For the erection of summer residence at 


Barry on the Romilly Estate, for Capt. Murrell. Messrs. 
eae and Gethin, architects. Quantities by archi- 
cts :— 


Jones Bros. 46 noel! 461,900 10510 
Davies, D. ... sae 34 ove 1,292 0 0 
Shepherd and Sons ... a ass 1,232 0 0 
Davies, D. J..., oe =a ee 1,210 0 0 
Allen, J. ae -os “or, a3 1,121 6 0 
Bowers, W., and Co., Hereford .., 1,056 6 0 
Crisp, W., Barry (accepted) = 1,025 0 0 


Rest of Cardiff. 


Carpirr.—For the erection of public offices, Barry, for 
the Barry Dock and Railway Co. Messrs. Richards and 
Gethin, architects. Quantities by architects :— 


en, J. aa “aA £2,643 18 4 
Shepherd, C., and Sons eae 2,619 0 O 
Davies, DI Ge SF Bee AK 2,495 0 O 
Davies, D._... ies 2,365 0 0 
Jones, J., Penarth .., 2,315 O 0 
Price, R. ots we ane “2b 2,275 0 0 
Bowers, W., and Co., Hereford ... 2,205 0 0 
Ince, E. J., Codoxton 5 aoe 2,165 0 0 
Jones Bros, (accepted) ... 2,112 0 0 


Rest of Cardiff, 


_CLERKENWELL.—For the construction of a viaduct, car- 
niage-way, footways, sewers, &c., between Clerkenwell- 
road and Farringdon-road (to form part of the new street 
popes Holborn and Islington), for the London County 

ouncil :— 

Gibson, T., and Co., Westminster 


Chambers .. a5 ake +. £33,883 15 4 
Neave, J. W. and J., Leytonstone 27,586 0 0 
Culverhouse, F. H., and Co., Cam- 

den Town ... abe va oe 27,075 8 6 
Killingback, C,, Camden Town... 26,480 -0 0 
Nowell and Robson, Kensington 26,300 0 0 
Double, G., Ipswich oe sae 25,851 15 4 
Mowlem, J., & Co., Westminster 25,287 0 0 
Brass and Son, St. Luke’s uaa 24,776 0 0 
Holme and King, Euston-road ... 24,475 0 0 
Doewra, T., and Son, Ball’s Pond 23,4386 0 0 
Biggs, J., Birmingham and Stoke 

Newington 6 Sted aes 23,386 0 0 
Griffiths, W., Kingsland-road .., 22,690 0 0 
Adams, T., Kingsland ... 3 22,306 17 0 
Townsend, J. D., St. Alban’s 21,395 15 0 


Cowrs.—For the erection of a Methodist Free Church: 


Hayles ... es £2,595 0 0 
Bull and Son 1,998 0 0 


Darrrorp, Kent.—For memorial hall, for the Dartford 
Young Men’s Bible Class. Mr. G. H. Tait, M.Inst.C.E., 
engineer and architect :— 


(accepted) 


: A. B. Total. 
Knight, T., Sideup ... £810 ... £700 ... £1,510 
Mutton and Wallis, 

Gravyesend* _... oo. 675 725 ... 1,400 
Lucia, J., Crayford CVA BE aceite Bl, type Sey} 
* Accepted for B contract. 


Darrrorp, Kent.—For repairs to the Bull Hotel, for | the Co-operative Ice Co. 
Tait, M.Inst.C.E., surveyor: | F.R.1.B.A., Grimsby, architect :— 
0 


Mr. G. Startup. Mr. G. H. 
Knight, T., Sidcup 


me oY £359 0 
Hill, G., Gravesend (accepted) 


ove 


Dutwicu, 8.E.—For the erection of lodges in Dulwich 
Park, for the London County Council :— 


a Bugh ..c aes .. £6,517 0 
Barnes ... Bs i oe aoe 6,280 0 
Holliday ag Sek 6 a 5,900 0 
Fotheringham awe 5,855 0 
Brass and Son eae a 5,673 0 
Barter ... mee She Bee . 5,805 0 
Sparling Bp Fes Sp ee 4,300 0 

ier .. as +5 Ae ae 3,950 0 
Landford By ae nee aa 8,356 0 


ac) 
oF 


FREEMANTLE, SOUTHAMPTON,—For carrying out 
of sewerage for the Freemantle Local Board. Mr. 
Weston, surveyor and engineer to the board :— 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

wo 

H. 

Bottoms, L., London kas nia £215700, 0 0 

Gibson, W., Exeter at avs 17,550 0 0 

Slade, C. J., Maidstone ... a 16,700 0 0 

Mackay, J., Hereford... sv 14,645 111 

Neaye, J. W. and J., Leytonston 13,689 0 0 
Morgan, Isted, & Morgan, South- 

ampton ... is eee ae 13,487 0 0 

Whettam, J. T., Weymouth ... 13,400 0 0 

Light, R..and C., Portsmouth ... 13,298 0 0 
Pickthall, J., and Sons, Merthyr 

Py Vil ssh NR St TGA G oO) 

Ossenton, G., Westerham 12,882 0 0 

Perkins, E. G., Lymington 12,788 9 9 

iffe, W., Dorking ... 12,223 0 0 

Hall, T. P., Southsea Pe ans 12,008 0 0 

Dickson, J., St. Alban’s ... = 12,000 7 2 
Roe, J. and W., and Co., South- 

hampton ... aes aa a 11,700 0 0 
Sanders, H. I., Northam, South- 

hampton (accepted) ... 0 0 


Pe ik, 

Surveyor’s estimate, £11,750. 
GuioucestTreR.—For erecting additional offices for Messrs. 
J. Weston and Co., the Docks, Gloucester. Mr. J. F. 


Trew, M.S.A., Station-road, Gloucester, architect and 
civil engineer :— 


Wingate and Sons... ars «- £19910 0 
Cullis Rin ig ne al ae a eto OO 
Jones, D. C., and Co. ... at ae 197 0 0 
Clutterbuck, E.... Ry, Sis on 182 5 0 
Freeman and Jones ... . eas 175 0 O 
Williams, W. (accepted) 174 0 0 


‘All of Gloucester. 


GuioucresTER.—For erecting pair of semi-detached villas 
at Barley-close, Gloster. Mr. J. F. Trew, Gloucester, 
architect and civil engineer :— 


Fream, W. ... ie £1,488 0 0 
Jones, D. C., and Co. 1,366 0 0 
Freemanand Jones* .. 1,300 0 0 


* Accepted subject to certain deductions. 


GLoucestTER.—For erecting new lecture ‘hall, class- 
rooms, and offices, at Southgate Congregational Church, 
Gloucester. Mr. J. F. Trew, M.S.A., Gloucester, architect 
and civil engineer :— 

Freeman and Jones... se -. £1,385 0 0 
Jones, D. C., and Co. (accepted)... 1,283 0 0 
For heating apparatus for the above :— 

Haden and Son, Trowbridge a. 129 8 0 

For heating apparatus for the church and lobbies :— 

Haden and Son Se : ny 133 0 0 


GioucestreR.—For erecting walls of workshops, offices, 
boiler house, and chimney stacks, for new works, for 
Messrs. Summers, engineers, Gloucester :— 

Bricklayer.—Contract No. 1 :—£990. 
Ironwork by Messrs. Summers. 

Great Yarmours.—For new schools, alterations, &e., 
for the Great Yarmouth School Board. Messrs. Bottle 
and Olley, architects :— 

New girls’ school, Stradbroke-road Schools, and altera- 
tions to boys’ and infants’ schools :— 


Cooper, J. 8. .. Bee ae ee £2,31916 0 
Leggett, J. a. ane oe ove 2,315 10 O 
Eastoe, RR. ... ace 3 eae 2,305 17 2 
Hawes, J. H.... po Sep So 2,278 2 0 
Rand and Cooper... ne “s 2,275 0 O 
Grimble and Watts... = see 2,270 0 O 
Fuller, C. J. .... wat ace ate 2,270 0 O 
Cork and Beech... ote “An 2,260 0 0 
Leggett, T. G. (accepted)... ae 2,240 6 0 


Architects’ estimate, £2,260. 


Alterations and additions to Cobholm Island Board 
Schools—infants’ department :— 


Hawes, J. H. ... eee ; £817 18 0 
Cooper, J.S. ... os ° As 780 10 0 
Leggett, J. ane ove * 778 10 O 
Grimble and Wa wie ° 77210 O 
Rand and Cooper ose woe 765 0 O 
Eastoe, R. see soe See 760 8 0 
Cork and Beech... or ras 747 10 O 
Beckett, G. a6 ae . 726 0 O 
Batchelor J. pee See ete 718 0 0 
Harman, J. (accepted) : 68 0 0 


a Architects’ estimate, £800. 
Additions to St. George’s Board Schools—infants’ depart- 
ment :— 


Barnard, M. ... Ag «- £416 0 0 
Hawes, J.H. ... of 8 365 5 0 
Harman, J. ade ae ASS 316 16 0 
Cooper, J.S. ... bea 297 0 0 
Grimble and Watts 3 282 0 0 
Leggett, J. 1% ° 275 0 0 
Eastoe, R. nae Rts 272 6 O 
Rand and Coope nea =e 272 5 O 
Cork and Beech (accepted) .., 263 0 0 


____ Architects’ estimate, £280. 
For new sliding partitions, St. George’s Board Schools :-— 


Cooper, J. 8 ore oe «. £7314 6 
Hawes, J. H. . ... “7 act 6510 0 
Cork and Beech (accepted) wt 6115 0 


Durrant, C. as Ane <a en 42 9 0 
For gas-fittings to Northgate School extension :— 


Barge and Freeman ... Mee oe £1617 6 
Rainer ©... ae ais oe aus 1210 0 
Gray and Palmer mie) Ged ie 918 0 
Mason Ree eee aan see 913 2 
Atkins (accepted) a nae oi 818 6 
Grinssy Docxs.—For building new engine-room, for 


m, 
Mr. E.  W. Farebrother, 


Riggall, W. (accepted). 
(Lowest of six tenders.) 


GrimsBpy Docxs.—For building new offices and stores, 
for the North-Eastern Steam Fishing Co. Mr. E. Ww, 
Farebrother, F.R.I.B.A., Grimsby, architect:— . 

Roebuck and Gooseman (accepted). 


Grimspy.—For alterations and additions to the South 
Parade board schools, for the Grimsby school board, Mr. 
E. W. Farebrother, F.R.I.B.A., Grimsby, architect :— 


White, J. dee aa aap «. £1,098 13° 0 
Thompson, J. M.,& Sons, Louth .. 1,049 0 0 
Porkess, U. ... ae wee wee ¥88 12 0 
Guy, J.... sae oa 44 hy 980 10 0 
Marrows, H. ... ate ove *e 940 0 0 
Siminson, T. .., ooo ade AS 927 7 2 
Chapman, J. ... ate eve eee 925 10 0 
Grant, F., Cleethorpe (accepted) ... 873 138 0 


Rest of Grimsby. 


GutvaL, CornwaLu.—For supplying and fi @ peal 
of six bells in the tower of the parish chubel as a 
memorial to the Rey. W. W. Wingfield’s fifty years’ in- 
cumbency :— : 
Warner, J., and Son, London (accepted) £426, 


Heauinc.—For building new wing and general restora- 


tion of Healing Manor, North Lincolnshire. Mr, E, W. 
Farebrother, F.R.1.B.A., Grimsby, architect :-— 
Accepted tenders :— 
Bricklayer :— Guy, J. 
Joiner ~Rodieae and Gooseman. 
Stonemason :—Frith, F. 
Plumber :—Boocock, T. 


Ipswicu.—For erection of residence at Ipswich, for Mr, 
W. Booth. Messrs. J. 8. Corder and F. Brown, 9, Thoro- 
fare, Ipswich, joint-architects :— 


Catchpole a «. £1,450 0 0 
Bennett “fe sat tee ne 1,410 0 0 
Girling ... “3 He ne $2 1,375 0 0 
Grimwood (accepted) eae a 1,370 0 0 


Irswicu.—For alterations to Great White Horse Hotel, 
for Mr. M. P. Clark. Mr. J. 8. Corder, 9, Thorofare, Ips- 
wich, architect :— 


Bennett ... ai ie oss S120, (Oe 
Grayston ... ooo vee tes oe 125° 0 0 
Coe (accepted) ... Sie 120 0 0 


. 
Istineton.—For providing and fixing a plain slate 
public urinal at Sermon-lane, near Liverpool-road, for the 


Vestry of St. Mary, Islington, Mr. C. » SUI 

yeyor :— ¢ 
Doulton and Co. ae a +. _2115° 0 (Ogee 
Finch, B., and Co... ee aaa 89 0 0 
Jennings, G. (accepted kis dee 79 00 


Kensineton.—For the erection of stabling, coach-house, 
&c., for Mr. F. Bailey, Addison-road, Kensington, W. 
Mr. F. Le Rossignol, F.S.I., 1, Gresham-buildings, Basing= 
hall-street, E.C., architect and surveyor :— 


Lascelles, W. H., and Co. ... soe, £OCG. Ona 
Gentry, M. s.r a a ee oe 
Kirk and Randall... oon ove 889 0 0 
Lawrance, E.,and Sons... ae 870 0 0 
Staines and Sons as oo. 838 0 6 
Langham, J., Holloway (accepted)... 798 0 0 


LECHLADE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—For alterations and 
additions to the Swan p.h., for Mr. R. B. Bowly. Mr. 
R. J. Beswick, Fleet-street, Swindon, architect :— P 

Barrett, T. ae oie igs in» °£508 Ome 
Williams, J. ... je. me ae | 400, 
Wiltshire, 8. (accepted) 3 ize 480 00 


1 of Swindon. 


* Lreps.—For erecting "a four-dial illuminated turret 

clock on the Richmond Hill Board School, for the school 

board :— ; 
Potts, W., and Sons, Leeds (accepted) £189 12 9 


LLANSAINTFFRAID, NEAR Oswrstry.—For alterations 
and additions to the vicarage house, &c, Llansaintffraid, 
Oswestry, for the Rev. T. H. Lloyd. Mr. E. Jones 
M.S.A., 12, Temple-row, Wrexham, architect :—$ , 

(Seven tenders received.) 


onpon, N.—For decorative repairs to No. 15, Pember- 
ton-road, Holloway, N. Mr. E. J. Harrison, 72, Chancery- 
lane, W.C., architect :— 
Fernley, J. H. (accepted) £145 0 0 
Loxpvon, N.—For painting and reinstating thirteen 
houses at Adelaide-square, Shepperton-road, Islington, N. 
Mr, E. J. Harrison, 72, Chancery-lane, W.C., architect :— 


Stevens Bros., Holloway ... «=: £695) 090 
Dearing, C., and Son ... ae nae 680 0 0 
Styles, W., Islington ea ne 655 0 O 
Stephens, H. §,, Islington* ... «586-1050 


*Accepted. : 


Lonpon.—For alterations to the Queen’s Head p.h. 
Little Pulteney-street, W-, for Mr. G. A. Young. . Mr. 


T. H. Smith, 17 and 18, Basinghall-street, E.C., architect: _ 


Hewlitt, C.F... Ss. ine “£590 “010 
Allen and Sons... ©... a 584 0 0 — 
Turtle and Appleton .... ae 465 0 0 | 
Smith, W. H.. ... ba ae oe. 409° O20 
Hammond, A. W. (accepted) Ree 417 0 0 
For counter and pewterer’s work :— : 
Sanders and Son Xs wt iz 800 Oe 
Buckley and Beach (accepted) 65 0. 0 
For gas-fittings :— 
Davis, C. J. ne as a6 hee 7815 0 
Vaughan und Brown ... adn Bee 7010 0 
Buckley and Beach 62 5 0 


Lonpon.—For sanitary repairs, &c., at the Infirmary, 
Princes-street, Old Gravel-lane, E., for the guardians of. 
the poor of the parish of St. George-in-the-East. Messrs. 
Wilson, Son, and Aldwinckle, 2, East India-ayvenue, 
Leadenhall-street, E.C., architects :— 


Holliday = gas si we £1,375. 0 0 
Staines and Son ao ae 1,087 0 0 
Holland, J. (accepted) ses Ate 1,079 0 0 


Lonpvoy.—For alterations and decorations to Nos. 5 and 
7, Southampton-row, W.C., for Mr. J. Branner. Messrs. 
Tinker and Morewood, 4, New Inn Chambers, Wych- 
street, Strand, W.C., architects and anvere — 


A B. 
Heath, Brompton £310) |. SOO vas 
Jones, J., Chelsea .., 269 72 
Banks, Bloomsbury... LOT et are 


A.—Alterations. | B.—Decorations. 
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Lonpon, E.—For the erection of a new branch bank ‘at 
No. 91, Mile End-road, for the Central Bank of London, 
Ltd. Messrs. Hammack and Lambert, 59, Bishopsgate- 
street Within, E.C., architects :— 


Higgs and Hill : £5,240 0 0 
Boyce, T. nas oa ase oa 4,896 0 0 
Cox, C. ... x0 a ab oe 4,838 0 0 
Wood, F. and F. C.... ome 4,800 0 0 
Drew and Cadman .., 4,760 0 0 
Brass, W., and Son ... 4,653 0 0 
Holloway Bros. oon axe 4,483 0 0 
Hearle, T., and Son (accepted) 4,289 0 0 


Loypoy.—For alterations and additions to Nos. 106 and 
108, Regent-street, W., for the London .Stereoscopic and 
Photographic Company, Ltd. Mr. R. B. Marsh, archi- 
tect, Mr. D. Campbell and Son, surveyors :— 


Peto Bros. ... oor £4,287 0 0 
Mowlem and Co... As ste 4,247 0 0 
Greenwood, J. and J. “ae 8,986 0 0 
Ashby and Horner ... sur wes 3,893. 0 0 
Lawrance and Sons... ve oho 3,879 0 0 
Nightingale, B. E. (accepted) 3,846 0 0 


Lonpon.—For carrying out works at various schools, 
for the London School Board : — : 
Kilburn-lane.—Providing a new boiler :— 
Cannon, W. G.. £275 0 O 


aoe oo 


Kinnell, 0. P.,andCo. |. 215 0 0 
Hayward Bros. and Eckstein 187 0 0 
Fraser and Fraser (accepted) 172 10 0 


Globe-terrace, Hackney.—Extending heating apparatus: 


Cannon, W. G. £148 0 0 
May, J.and F. ... a ss 135 0 0 
Hayward Bros. and Eckstein as 99.0.0 
Price-Lea, H. C., and Co. (accepted) s9 0 0 


New-road, Wandsworth-road.—Altering forecourt :— 
Cruwys, T ae a £35 0 0 
Davis Bros. an Ee 33.10 0 
Mallett, H. (accepted) ... 1310 0 


Waldron-road, Tooting.—Repairing block flooring in 


girls’ hall :-— 
Davis Bros. i fi Sos £232 0 0 
Lorden, W.H., and Son 110 0 0 
Mallett, H. Ba ae a as 72 0 0 
Robinson, W., Tooting (accepted)... 45 0 0 


Lonvon, 8.W.—For alterations of council chamber and 
offices at Spring-gardens, forthe London County Councll. 
Mr. T. Blashill, architect :— 


Brass and Son ae £8,970 0 0 
Mowlem, J., and Co. <i 8,782 0 0 
Garlick and Horton, Ltd. ... 8,350 0 0 
Kirk and Randall ... se 8,216 0 0 
McCormick, G., and Sons... 7,833 0 0 
Stimpson and Co. ... a 7,460 0 0 
Elkington, T..., we 7,350 0 O 
Charteris, D. ... as “pe 7,324 0 0 
Greenwood, J. and J. re 7,091 0 0 
Allen, J., and Son (accepted) 6,600 0 0 


Lonvon, E.C.—For paving with compressed asphalte 
footways of Holborn Viaduct, Newgate-street, Queen 
Victoria-street, Threadneedle-street, and New Bridge- 
street, and the roadways of George-street, and Mansion 
House-place, for the City Commissioners of Sewers. Mr. 
W. Haywood, engineer :— 

Limmer Compressed Asphalte Paying Co. (accepted). 


Norwoop, 8.E.—For the supply of school furniture’at 
the Norwood schools, for the Lambeth Guardians :— 
Court oe exe E £69 0 0 
Deacon and Co. ... ps = 68 0 0 
Aldridge and Co. (accepted) .. 67 16 0 


eee - one 


Oup Forp.—For the erection of five dwelling-houses 
and shops in the Roman-road, North Bow, for Messrs. 


Freand and Co. (they providing part material). Mr. C. E. 
Jackson, M.8.A., 185, Groye-road, E., architect :— 
North Bros. ... tsa Sey pea DO SEOO O20 
Beale, G. W. ... See a Soe 2,663 10 0 
Boulterand Lea .., i) Fe 2,548 0 0 
Coulsell Bros.... och 400 2,547 0 0 
Everard, C., Lucas Works, Lucas- 
road, Abbey-lane, Stratford* ... 2,099 0 0 


* Accepted. 


Priymoutn.—For alterations at No. 60, George-street, 
for Mr. Maton. Mr. W. J. Musgrove, architect :— 


Debnam, A. R. ... x £358 0 0 

Reed, J. ... 33 ame 299 0 0 

Palk, W.... ee 267 0 0 

Ham, J... = =o aFs 26410 0 

Lethbridge, A. R., and Son* 259 0 0 
* Accepted. 


All of Plymouth. 


RHINEFIELD.—For completing the carcase, and partially 
finishing a mansion (exclusive of stable court), at Rhine- 
field, near Brockenhurst, Hampshire, for Lieut. Munro, 
R.N. Messrs. Romaine Walker and Tanner, architects. 
Quantities supplied by Messrs. Pryce Cuxson and Leigh, 
surveyors :— 


Dove Bros. ... ans cee £20,526 0 0 
Lawrance, E., and Sons .., a 20,475 0 0 
Holland and Hannen x 20,314 0 0 
Trollope and Sons ... 20,120 0 0 
Hall, Beddall, and Co. ; bx 19,977" 0 -0 
Chappell, J. T. aes ye +e 19,615 0 0 
Abley, E. _ ... ae 47 eee 19,300 0 0 
Lovatt, H. ... a eee wae 19,300 0 0 
Shillitoe and Son ... Bae ste 19,275 0 0 
Ward, Clarke, and Co. A 19,238 0 0 
Holloway Bros. ... poe AY 18,513 0 0 
McWilliam, J., & Son (accepted) 18,390 0 0 


Sevenoaks, Kent.—For the erection of a pair of semi- 
detached residences in Vine Court-road, for Mr. J. H. 
Marchant. Mr. J. W. Brooker, 13, Railway-approach, 
London Bridge, 8.E., architect :— 


Wiltshire re Ae £2,150 0 0 
Garratt and Son ce 1,610 0 0 
Kick, G. J. (accepted) aes 1,583 0 0 


Sournwarx.—For station at Great Dover-street, 8.E 
for the City of London and Southwark Subway Co. : being 
one of six. Mr. T. P. Figgis, A.R.1.B.A., architect, 
tities by Mr. R. C. Gleed :— 


Brickell sas oe eas «» £1,864 0 09 
Wall Bros. _... Se Sdsins ese 1,854 0 0 
Holliday and Greenwood ... on 1,778 0 0 
Downs, W. _... ie ce ay 1,773 0.46 
Greenwood, J. and J. oe one 1,728 0 0 
Lawrance and Sons... ate 1,697. 9.20 
Simpson and Son ... ae o 1,679 0 0 


Sr. Mary Cray.—For additions and alterations to pre. 
mises at St. Mary Cray, Kent, for the Crays Co-o ative 
Society, Ltd. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, 1, Basinghall-ateon 
E.C., and Orpington, architect :— i 


Otway ... : «» £1,063 0 0 
Hart Bros. ove Sos 1,035 0 0 
Wood ... ae a ae 997 0 0. 
Knight ... Ere = aa 858 0 0 
Lowe (accepted) a e wap 799 0 0 
Taylor, W. B. (withdrawn) 677 0 0 


Quan- 


Srocxport.—For the erection of semi-detached houses — 


in Lowfield-road, for Messrs. A. Clithero. and GC. Shore, 
Mr. C. R. Locke, St. Peter’s-square, Stockport, architect : 
53 «- £700 0 0 


Brown Bros. ... is 
Eadie, D.... ea ase coe” CORO) 1G 
Gaukroger, W. D., Stockport* .. 64710 09 


* Accepted. 


Srocxport.—For alterations and additions to Lanca- 
shire Hill Stores, for the Stockport Industrial and Equit- 
able Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. C, R. Locke, gt, 
Pee Stockport, architect. Quantities byarchi- 

ect :— 
Morton, T., Heaton Norris (accepted) £110 0 0 


Srocxrorr.—For the erection of new shop premises and 
eight cottages at Cheadle Heath, for the Stockport In- 
dustrial and Equitable Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. 
C. R. Locke, St. Peter’s-square, Stockport, architect, 
Quantities by the architect :— 

Byers, G., Stockport (accepted) £1,693 10 0 


Srocxport.—For the erection. of a new bakery in 
Chestergate, for the Stockport Industrial and Equitable 
Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. C. R. Locke, St. Peter’s- 
square, Stockport, architect. Quantities ‘by architect :— 


Clarkson, C., Stockport (accepted)... £595 0 0 — 


Srocxron-on-TrxEs.—For ‘erecting St. Peter’s church 
schools, Stockton-on-Tees. Mr. EH. E. Clephan, architect, 
Quantities by architect :— 


Cook, J... ‘ £2,196 0 0 
Atkinson, W. C. ... 2,146 2 5 
Craggs and Benson ... : 2,113 10 0 
Davison, J. ... nas AA 2,000 0 0 
Perks, J. aes sah oo 1,940 0 0 


Sronr, Starrs.—For the construction of a reservoir in 


connection with the water supply, for the local board :— 
Mackay (accepted) about .., £2,000 0 0 
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Recommended for durability, simplicity, firm footing, elasticity, 


and are perfectly noise- 


less; they excel lead, oak, teak, or stone; applicable to wood and iron staircases, 


new and worn-down stone stairs, spiral and other staircases, 


footpath flaps to cellars, 


covers for drains and coal-cellars, flooring for public buildings and aisles of churches, 
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keep pace with the advancing requirements. 
These buildings, whatever we may think of 
them in an architectural sense, are typical of 
a great school-building era; they are an out- 
erowth of the age, and the future historian 
of the art will, perforce, take them as repre- 
senting a very important development of 
architecture. The more recent examples of 
the London Board school are certainly 
distinctive enough in style, and this is an 
advantage. We want buildings that are 
characteristic. Some imposing examples of 
schools haye been erected, in which the 
blocks have been well handled and grouped 
on the ground. The Goodrich-road school, 
Lambeth, recently erected, is one of these, 
and was built for 1,600 scholars, at a cost of 
nearly £18,000. In its plan it follows the 
large school at Lavender-hill; the girls’ and 
boys’ schools are in two stories, the infants 
have a separate block, and a hall on each 
floor in the centre is provided. There are 
nine classrooms, a drawing classroom being 
placed over the halls. The general grouping 
1s in one large central block, with two cross- 
wings at the ends. The large hall forms a 
central block placed lengthwise, with en- 
trances and cloak-rooms to the respective 
departments on each side of it, but set back; 
the end transverse wings are the school- 
rooms, and the classrooms are placed along 
the back of centre hall. In the new Lavender- 
hill block of buildings the style is boldly 
treated in brick, with high roofs and English 
17th-century features. In front of the main 
block is a second block, quite distinct, for the 
instruction of pupil teachers, containing three 
classrooms for 36 each, and a large hall for 
examination and lectures, besides chemical 
laboratory and drawing classroom, gym- 
nasium, &c. A third block is a cookery 
school. Architecturally, these buildings 
admit of effective grouping and imposing out- 
lines, and as large sums are spent on them, 
the board schools of the metropolis may rank 
high among modern buildings. 

Municipal requirements have developed 
another phase of architecture quite as pro- 
minent. Taking the metropolis alone, we 
have of recent years noticed the erection of 
vestry halls and offices and town halls, which 
have added considerably to the number of 
buildings requiring the highest artistic 
skill, and furnishing a field for the 
display of architectural and decorative 
art equal to that of ecclesiastical work, 
These buildings have, unfortunately, not 
always found suitable sites. The Fulham 
Vestry Hall, for instance, is cramped and 
crooked; better sites were found for the 
Hampstead, Holborn, and Kensington town 
halls, and buildings of some  preten- 
sions. have been erected. Here, again, no 
ancient type of plan could be found; 
the architect has been obliged to interpret 
requirements and exhibit his power as an 
inyentor of a new architectural problem. Its 
very complexity has given plenty of scope 
for variety of arrangement. The Holborn 
Town Hall affords a fairly good instance of 
a brick treatment. The proposed municipal 
buildings at Richmond, the design for which 
has only just been selected, presents another 
instance of planning on a narrow site, in 
which the difficulty of making the council 
chamber a principal feature has been ex- 
perienced. The successful author has roofed 
this apartment separately from the offices ; 
others haye tried to balance it with some 
other feature in the front, and one or 
two clever attempts are made to break 
up the roof. The problem of all municipal 
buildings has been to assign to official and 
public departments distinct positions, and, 
if possible, to make the large hall a 
central feature of the design, or one 
that shall be expressed externally. The 
great buildings of this class erected at 
Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Wakefield, and other places represent the 
highest modern skill in dealing with the 
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'YPES OF MODERN BUILDINGS. 


,UITE recently there has sprung into 
/ existence a number of public buildings 
ich are the outward expressions of a 
hly complex civilisation, and which had 
share in the adornment of our cities many 
rs ago. During the Middle Ages all 
ture and the agencies which operated on 
masses of the people were centred in and 
nd the cloister. Cities like Salisbury, 
lis, and Durham, haye grown up, as 
fessor Freeman says, around the cathe- 
1 church; in fact, the monastic establish- 
it or the cathedral church was the focus 
the community—it was the building 
ch gave the character and tone to the 
ient city. The great churchor college is not 
y the predominating edifice in our large 
ns; a hetereogeneous class of build- 
s haye grown up, the larger number repre- 
fing commerce in some form or another, 
opulence of our merchant princes, munici- 
government, and the varied requirements 
highly civilised society. Of these build- 
3 SO numerous in our towns it is not our 
re to speak here, but rather of a few of 
more recent construction which may be 
rred to as the latest applications of archi- 
ure. In this category we place municipal 
dings, board and technical schools, free 
aries, museums, picture-galleries, in- 
aries, railway hotels, residential flats, 
other structures which have been erected 
special purposes either for administration, 
cation, sanitary purposes, and recreation. 
{ would require several articles to discuss 
e very different classes of buildings; 
our object is now to point to only 
or three of the most noticeable 
mgst them, the design and erection 
which have lately very much engaged 
architectural profession. We have 
‘d the observation made, and no doubt 
'y of our readers have done, that soon 
e will be little for architects to do; that 
cannot always be building houses, 
rches, schools, and their like, and that 
builder will, before long, supplant the 
tect in carrying out these stereotyped 
dings, when the occasion for erecting 
tional ones arises. These pessimists pro- 
y_neyer reflected that every age has 
ight with it new wants, nor foresaw 
In a few years Acts of the Legis- 
re would require the laying out of 
y thousands of pounds in the erection 
board schools, public libraries, and 
r hospitals in every town in the 
2dom, giving employment to a host of 
itects. Let us, for instance, take the 
urements of the Education Depart- 
t. It was quite a new problem that 
ented itself to the promoters of Mr. 
ter’s Bill: they sought to provide 
mmodation for scholars, for boys, girls, 
infants in distinct departments, and 
1 the most scientific and sanitary prin- 
s, each of these classes of pupils to have 
wn entrances, playgrounds, schoolroom, 
classrooms, arranged with particular 
‘ence to a central or general hall. Pro- 
rs and Government architects were set 
ork upon the problem of school arrange- 
| and construction; evidence was col- 
d, and after the study of the best 
nan and Continental schools, a plan was 
led upon in which classrooms were 
ped round a central hall. After Mr. 
on’s work on the subject appeared, 
Is began to be erected throughout 
lon and the provinces, and continue to 


requirements of municipalities. In the 
earlier buildings, the principles of arrange- 

ment had. not been fully understood; the 
several departments of official duties were 
often put together in a tentative manner, and 
some confusion arose. A wider experience 
of the working of these duties has enabled 
the architect to adopt a better classifica- 
tion of the rooms to be appropriated to clerks, 
surveyors, medical officers, accountants, 

inspectors, police, and the ike; in the same 
manner the requirements of committees, and 
the desirability of convenient and well- 
lighted} communication between the offices, 

the public meetings that are held on various 
questions, have supplied data for a develop- 
ment of plan of a more perfect kind. The 
plans for the Edinburgh Municipal Build- 
ings, which partook of blocks round a 
quadrangle, were examples of a very care- 
fully worked-out scheme, as instanced in 
Messrs. Leeming’s and Mr. Stark’s designs, 
where the chief departments, with their 
respective corridors, the council-chamber, 

the burgh assessor’s and city chamberlain’s 
offices were placed as central blocks in the 
axis of principal entrance, and each had a 
separate corridor devoted to it. The council- 

chamber, with its suite of committee and 
reception-rooms, ought to form the principal 
portion of the design, and face the best 
aspect; it should have its own corridors, and 
the minor functions should be made subordi- 
nate to it. But if there is a public hall or 
court, the priority of place might be given, 
it, unless there are two or three equally good 
positions which may serve for these purposes 
and become important facades. But we re- 
frain from discussing details of plan. Enough 
has been said to show that municipal office 

design has been reduced to some system, and 
with the results of previous buildings 
before them, architects haye better op- 
portunities for determining thei plans. 

We regard the municipal building as one of 
the most significant developments of struc- 
tural art. 

Allied to this class of building, though 
forming quite a distinct type, is the 
Public Free Library, of which we have 
several newly erected specimens in London. 
Some character may be given to this kind of 
structure by making the entrance wide and 
pronounced, by emphasising the news-room 
—giying it plenty of space and light. ‘The 
reierence library, also, should. be large and. 
well hghted. The Battersea Free. Library, 
Lavender-hill, is an important red brick 
building with an octagonal bay to one angle 
of the news-room.,. The Durning Library, 
Lower Kennington-lane, Lambeth, is another 
brick and stone building, haying a corner 
tower and an arcaded porch, Gothic in style ; 
and a still more ornate design in red brick. 
and terracotta has been erected at Norwood 
in a kind of Free Renaissance style. Although 
not altogether satisfactory types, these may 
be taken as specimens. The library has given a 
hew departure in design, and it the public 
rooms, news-room, reference library, and 
magazine-room are well arranged round a 
spacious hall, and the librarian’s house is 
not thrust too prominently forward, hiding 
the principal rooms, we might have a 
building expressing its purpose, and marked. 
by some degree of originality. The site 
should be sufficiently large to give at least 
two good frontages—say at the corner of a 
street—and the private apartments can then 
be made to form a part of the return front- 
age. When the building is cramped in a 
street the librarian’s rooms are generally 
placed on the first floor, and the public 
rooms thrown out as sheds or low buildings. 
The character of the structure is thus com-~ 
pletely lost: it is made to look like a private 
house ora bank. The free library of a large 
suburb or town ought to be something more 
than a bare building: there ought to be 
funds enough for appropriate decoration, in 
the shape of terracotta subjects in relief or 


sculpture representing the Arts of Peace. 
The busts of illustrious authors might fitly 
adorn panels or niches in the front; even the 
gracos of the sister art of painting would 
lend a charm to the walls of the reading- 
room. 

The technical school is another addition to 
the stock of new public structures in our 
towns. Ofthese we have some good models 
in London, Manchester (Owens College), 
Leeds, Bristol, Birmingham (the Mason 
Science College), Oxford, and other towns. 
The great hall with its grouped classrooms, 
the lecture -room, chemical laboratory, 
masters’ and students’ rooms, among other 
requirements have to be arranged in regard 
to lighting, sanitary science, and convenient 
means of communication. As yet the science 
of technical school planning and design is 
imperfect, especially as an architectural 
problem, and more data are necessary. We 
can only, in conclusion, refer to one more 
instance of the modern application of archi- 
tectural skill to buildings—the Infirmary. 

Abundant data have of late years been 
furnished ; eminent medical men and 
hygienists have contributed their know- 
ledge to the question of housing and nursing 
the sick of both sexes. The Herbert 
Military Hospital, Woolwich, was one of the 
first experiments made in England upon the 
pavilion system. Since then (1860) the 
principles of hospital construction have been 
greatly developed. The Leeds Infirmary 
was another building of the same class, but 
rather superior in its design, having five 
pavilions connected together by a corridor 
on the ground-floor. St. Thomas’ s Hospital 
is a more advanced and architectural example 
of the pavilion arrangement well known to 
our London readers. <A later and better type 
of infirmary planning is shown in the St. 
Marylebone Infirmary, Notting-hill, where 
eight pavilions, four on each side, are con- 
nected by a central corridor running east 
and west, each ward containing 28 beds. 
Other large metropolitan infirmaries on a 
similar type have been erected, and make 
imposing buildings. A large and recently- 
erected infirmary of architectural pretensions 
is that at Hast Dulwich, where the angles of 
pavilions or latrines are carried up as towers, 
with balconies between, Much remains to 
be done to make the pavilion principle more 
agreeable to the eye. The repetition of 
similar blocks and windows is distressingly 
monotonous, and could be obviated by making 
a few variations in the design of the blocks 
and administrative building, by breaking the 
roofs, and carrying up the conveniences at the 
ends of each pavilion as a tower. Thereis little 
attempt at style in any of the Metropolitan 
hospitals. Style can only be acquired after 
a set of buildings for any given purpose has 
assumed some degree of determinateness in 
plan and proportion. In the transitory or 
tentative stage the attempts to clothe a 
buildmg in an appropriate dress are un- 
satisfactory, as we notice in the earlier 
Board schools and in some other newly- 
formed types of building. The subject 
invites attention to other kinds of buildings 
which have, of late years, called for special 
study, such as museums, picture galleries, 
“town restaurants, and residential blocks of 
flats, in many of which types of plan un- 
revealed by previous experience haye been 
followed. 

OEE 2 _—_—_- 


THE ENFORCEMENT OF BUILDING 
BY-LAWS. 


A Dirt by-laws published by local authori- 
: ties'seem often to be a mere dead letter, 
if we are to judge by the manner local 
builders who have friends at the board treat 
the rules. Latterly there has been much dis- 
cussion going on at Coventry with regard to 
the thickness of party-walls. The Rural 


Sanitary Authority refused to pass certain 
plans for tenements because the party-walls 
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were of insufficient thickness, and not in 
accordance with the by-law, which stated 
that all party-walls should be 9in. in thick- 
ness. Surely how much thinner could they 
safely be? The plans submitted only showed 
4in. walls between the houses, and this the 
surveyor explained was the custom 
Coventry Urban Authority. 
confirmed the by-law, and passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that in future party-walls 
between all new houses should be at least 
Yin. in thickness, and that the by-law should 
be enforced. 
at least one member of the Board, and efforts 
have been made to resemd the rule. 


of the 


The board 


The resolution failed to please 


We are glad to find one of the members 


of the board (Mr. Loudon) strongly pro- 
tested against the flagrant violation of a 
by-law which lies at the very root of sub- 
stantial and sanitary construction. The chief 
wonder is that any enlightened authority 
could ever have sanctioned 4} party-walls 
simply because it was a custom to pass plans 
with walls of that thickness. 
shown that, under the present system of 
passing plans, a builder erecting 20 houses 
would only be required to make the two 
external walls 9in. in thickness, and all the 
other 19 might be 43in. 
each house might belong to a different 
owner, 
definition that a 
be taken as meaning one between differ- 
ent building owners was at once appa- 
rent, for there would only be half a brick 
between the houses instead of a brick, as 
required. But if each house had been built 
by a distinct owner, the by-law would have 
been enforced in each case. 
illustration it is perceived that by building a 
number of houses together the by-law as to 
party-walls can be, and has been, evaded, 
greatly to the detriment of house property, 
and to the risk of life and property by the 
spread of fire. 
builders of a small class of houses is that a 
Yin. party-wall between one house and the 
next decreases the size of the rooms, and 
adds to the rent. 
answered this objection by saying that the 
difference of cost would be too trifling, 
amounting to about 3s. 6d. per annum on 
each house. 
this objection, nevertheless, and argued that 
the extra cost on a two-story house would 
be £10; there were no sanitary reasons for 
making a Yin. wall, the only objection being 
that sounds come through. 
enforced, he added, would be prejudicial to 
the speculative builder. 
are samples of the kind of arguments used. 
The last reason, that it would stop specu- 
lative building in the suburbs, might be 
more fairly urged as a powerful argument 
for enforcing by-laws. 
town being benefited by ‘‘ speculative ” 
building ? 


Thus it was 


In course of time 


and then the absurdity of the 


‘* narty-wall” was to 


From’ which 


Another argument used by 


Mr. Loudon very justly 


One of the aldermen insisted on 


The by-law, if 


These objections 


Whoever knew of a 


i On the contrary, we can bring 
evidence to show that, on financial, sanitary, 


and moral grounds, the crowding of our 


suburban districts with cheap, ill-arranged 


houses has been a grievous wrong to the 


community. 

The opposition to the enforcement of the 
by-law comes from those who are interested 
in this class of building. Thus one alderman, 
a builder, says that 9in. walls would not pre- 
vent sound passing through, and thatit would 
be necessary to have two 43in. walls, filled in 
with sand; another argued that the by-laws 
required modification. Reading between the 
lines, it is evident that certain members of 
the Committee of the City Council are 
anxious not to put the by-law into force, 
and the resolution lately arrived at, that the 
‘*Committee do not see sufficient grounds for 
the general enforcement of the by-law, con- 
sidering that the discretion of the Committee 
in the matter should not be taken away,” 
is clearly in accord with this ° feeling. 
The rural authority, on the other hand, 
stand pledged to carry out the by-law. 


The position of the question is certain 
anomalous. The urban authority ‘ 
willing to pass plans with the thin part 
walls, while the rural authority ha| 
pledged themselves to enforce the by-la 
It is very evident the City Council w: 
to retain a discretionary power in pa' 
ing plans for new houses; but by so doi 
they are practically setting aside by-la 
which ought to receive their support. Th 
are, we fear, many authorities who act in{ 
same manner and defeat the intention of { 
by-laws by assuming a dispensing authori 
Manchester allows 44in. walls, but 
death-rate is one of the largest. A o 
of by-laws to be of any real ben 
to the public and the tenant ought to. 
uniformly enforced; if they cannot be } 
into general operation, or be administei 
impartially, they ought to be modified : 
they are capable of being applied with eq 
justice to all new buildings. The mo 
by-laws as to party-walls are reasonable a 
moderate, and we do not believe anyone 
wishes for sound sanitary construction ¢ 
take an exception to the schedule as it appl 
to buildings of the tenement class. A ha 
brick party-wall is simply ridiculous, anc 
allowed to be carried out would be a scan 
to our building legislation, and disgrace 
to those who have to administer regulati 
in any town. Every builder of respectabil 
knows that any less thickness of wall th 
Yin, is not only unsafe in case of fire, | 
exposes the tenant of one house to ey 
noise and objectionable occupation that tal 
place in his neighbour’s house. Gas 2 
smoke could easily pass through such a w: 
and domestic quietude, health, comfort, : 
cleanliness would be rendered impossible. 


ARCHITECTURAL BRICKWORK.—X" 
GABLE TREATMENT. 


Ce our examples of | 
treatment of brick gables and surf 
ornamentation, we may dwell for a | 
moments on how much effect can be gau 
by very simple means. The breaking up 
surface of the gable wall by vertical shi 
arranged either as square piers or trian; 
larly is not costly. Plain bricks can 
employed for example in such a gable- 
as that shown on p. 138, Fig. A. Nomoul 
bricks are necessary except those in the ¢ 
soles at the base of gable, and the o 
expense is the increased labour in the bro 
bond. The plain step-like outline made 
reducing the width of wall at succes: 
stages, and flanking the ends by pinnacle 
the manner indicated, has an impos 
effect, much more in accord with g 
architecture than the curve and scroll s 
found in many of the buildings in Ams‘ 
dam. In the design b the steps -are fi 
by console-shaped ramps cut in brickw 
or cast in terracotta. Where curves 
used the latter material is decidedly 1 
satisfactory than cut or gauged work, as 
terracotta is better burned and less por 
and can be moulded to the curve. 
when volutes are introduced at the bottor 
top of the curves or ramps, these fini 
can be well cast in terracotta. An exam 
of this kind of ornamentation is to be | 
in some newly-built houses in Wigm 
street; also in the Bumprne NEW 
August 2, where two forms are sho 
the curved copings being broken by © 
yertical shafts. KE 
Our sketch 1, herewith given, is a 
form, examples of which may be see 
Chelsea, Streatham, Hampstead, Bed 
Park, and other’ brick-built localities. — 
side scrolls or ramps abut against a 0° 
window, which is carried up and crowne' 
a pediment, the ramps being finished D 
by scrolls either in gauged work or 1 
commonly in terracotta or stone. 
arrangement allows the vertical piers o! 
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indow to be continued through the gable, 
1d the outline is pleasing and more agrec- 
le than when the piers are carried on 
»ystones, or the design is produced with- 
it reference to the lower features of the 
evation. We shall give other sketches of 
us treatment. 

In our next sketch (3) two more examples 
' the ‘‘ crow-step” arrangement are given, 
ie design being taken from some brick cot- 
ges at Leicester. In the first gable a 
mple triangular-shaped shaft rises from 
ie keystone of a lower window, and is car- 
ed up through the centre of the gable wall, 
9 other surface relief being attempted. 
evel with the steps moulded brick members 
-e introduced which give points of shadow, 
ad the steppings have console-like ramps 
i the angles. The other gable illustrates a 
ode of breaking up the plain surface of 
ie gable wall. The projection of these 
wrbelled piers is small, about 24in., and in 
1e centre is worked a triangular-shaped 
iaft. Sketch 2 is an example of a brick 
uret or bell-cot carried up on a gable, 
mple in its plan and picturesque in outline. 
Surface relief is one of the essential con- 
tions of successful brick treatment. Nothing 
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can be more forbidding than a blank gable 
of plain garish red bricks, or a plain wall 
surface with square sash windows init. By 
slightly breaking up the surface, either by 
the introduction of shafts and piers in the 
manner described, or by panels for carved 
brick or terracotta ornament, or by diapers, 
the eye is at once relieved, and is interested 
in following the design or device; besides 
which, the glaring red and new brickwork is 
subdued by the shaded outlines of the relief. 
Last week we noticed two simple modes of 
relieving the surface of brick walls in which 
ordinary bricks are used. Sketch ¢ shows the 
upper part of a wall or attic in which a series of 
squares and circles are arranged, the width 
of each being one brick, having a projection 
of ldin. to 2in. The design e is a square 
diaper pattern produced by bricks set in the 
manner shown between two stringcourses, 
making an ornamental band below gables of 
a house-front at Godalming. Several excel- 
lent examples of this kind of surface orna- 
ment are to be found in Surrey and Essex. 
The south aisle and porch of Feering Church, 
near Witham, executed in red brick, show 
examples of surface ornament in brick 


and flint. The plinth is composed of a series 


209 


of trefoil-headed panels with flint-work, and 
the arcaded work below the string of aisle 
parapet, and the flat, stepped gable of porch 
are well-executed examples of brickwork. 
In the North German churches some clever 
panelling and traceried work in cornices are 
found, which we shall show when alluding 
to wall decoration. Herringbone work is 
often met with in the panels to haif- 
timbered buildings in this country —a 
species of work more adapted to cottages. 
Our present remarks refer more to the surface 
relief of gable walls, such as can be produced 
by pilasters or engaged shafts, or by devices 
made in setting the bricks, and by means of 
diapering. The upper portion of gables are 
frequently treated in the latter manner. One 
very simple plan is to set the dark headers to 
form diamond patterns, flush with the wall, 
as we have noticed in alluding to Rye House. 
A broken effect of light and shade can be 
produced by forming the patterns by setting 
alternate bricks a little in advance of the rest 
of the surface. By making every header 
project an inch or so in the different courses, 
a pleasing and simple diapered surface can be 
formed; the headers thus brought out form 
a diaper, and cast a slight shadow. Other 
means of breaking up the surface will suggest 
themselves to the brick-setter, avoiding any 
more expensive kind of ornamentation. 
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THE SYMBOLISM AND _ ICONO- 
GRAPHY OF EARLY’ AND MEDI- 


EVAL CHRISTIAN ART.—VII. 


By Grorce AsHpown AvupsLEY, F.R.1.B.A. 


(Author of ‘‘ Handbook of Christian Symbolism,”’ 
and several works on Architecture and Art.) 


N addition to the three Greek and the 
three Latin letters which have been in- 
scribed on the rays of the divine Nimbus, we 
occasionally find small emblematic orna- 
ments placed thereon. An _ interesting 
example, from a piece of Italian sculpture of 
the 10th century, is figured in Bosio’s Roma 
Sotteranea (Rome 1632) : the sculpture shows 
the divine Lamb (symbol of our Lord) in- 
vested with the tri-radiated Nimbus, on the 
three rays of which are placed small Latin 
crosses, Fig. 18. Here again we haye a 


proof that the three rays have no connection 
with a cross, for one cross marked with 
three other crosses would simply be a 
specimen of redundancy. The crosses evi- 
dently allude to the Passion of the ‘‘ Lamb 
of God,” whilst the tri-radiated Nimbus is, 
as in all instances, expressive of the Trinity. 
The ornamentation on the rays and also on 
the field of the divine Nimbus, is very fre- 
quently without any emblematic significance ; 
but in goldsmiths’ work, when the Nimbus 
is studded with precious stones, it is highly 
probable that the jewels have, in many 
instances, been selected on account of their 
symbolical significance. f 

It only remains for us to direct attention 
to one or two forms which the Nimbus, as 
met with in portraitures of God the Father, 
assumes in late art. In Fig. 19 is a portrai- 
ture of God the Father from a fresco by 


Fia. 


Melozzo da Forli, 15th century. Here we 
meet with the tri-radiated Nimbus in prob- 
ably its latest treatment, the rays being so 
formed and so proportioned to the rest of the 
field that much of their distinctness is lost. 
In Fig. 16 (Article VI.), the Nimbus of the 
crucified Christ has rays of somewhat similar 
curvature, but much more distinctly marked 
in relation to the field. 

The forms of the Nimbus: of God the 
Father, which have most exercised the minds 
of archeologists and students of icono- 
graphy are the ‘square and lozenge. What 


Frid, 


Didron Fsays respecting these forms is so 
much to the point that we quote it without 
apology. He remarks:—‘‘Que le triangle 
se donne 4 Dieu, puisque Dieu est triple 
(DEUS TRINUS UNUS, dit Lactance), on le 
concoit; mais qu’on lui applique le carré, 
c’est moins explicable. En effet, le carré, 
dans les opinions pythagoriciennes et néo- 
platoniciennes, symbolise la terre; or, au 
figuré comme au réel, la terre est inférieure 
au ciel, dont, suivant les idées anciennes, 
elle ne serait que le piédestal tout au plus. 
Cependant on a donné quelquefois 4 Dieu ot 
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a Dieu le pére des nimbes carrés: il est 
difficile d’expliquer ce fait, surtout quand on 
sait qu’en Italie on a gratifié de ce nimbe 
rectangulaire des personnages vyertueux, 
mais peints de leur vivant, et pour les dis- 
tinguer des personnages ou des saints morts. 
Le vivant, quelque saint qu’il soit, est tou- 
jours inférieur au saint mort, de quelque 
peu de réputation qu’1l jouisse ; le vivant est 
un homme, le mort canonisé est presque un 
dieu. De la le carré, expression géométrique 
de la terre, orne la téte des yivants, et le 
cercle, forme céleste, décore la téte des saints 


du paradis. Mais pourquoi donc le Créateur 
de tous ces étres vivants ou morts porte-t-il 
un attributqui le rabaisse jusqu’a la condition 
de sa créature, et de sa créature vivante et 
non glorifiée encore? Il faut dire que le 
nimbe carré donné a Dieu est ordinairement 
concave et non droit sur les cétés, tandis que 
celui des vivants est en ligne droite et non en 
ligne arrondie en creux; il faut dire surtout 
que ce nimbe de Dieu est presque toujours 
posé sur angles, en losange, et non pas sur 
les cotés comme celui des vivants. Raphaél 
aussi donne au Pére le nimbe en losange, 


mais a cotés droits. Peut-étre que 
losange fut regardé par les artistes coy 
un embléme purement mystique, comm 
symbole dégagé de tout élément maté 
Dans ce cas, le nimbe en losange ne re 
senterait plus qwune idée analogue 4. 
qui est figurée par *e nimbe triangul; 
Enfin, dans Vabside de Saint-Jean 
Latran, 4 Rome, une mosaique exécuté 
l’an 1288 a 1294, sous le pape Nicolas 
offre Dieu le pére, sous les traits de Jé 


Fig. 20. 


sortant 4 mi-corps des nuages; au-des 
de lui est le Saint-Esprit, et plus bas e 
croix richement décorée, la croix gem 
Le Pére porte un nimbe qui n’est plu 
losange, comme dans les exemples pr 
dents, mais carré comme ceux des p 
Grégoire et Pascal: Dieu est vivant. | 
ce nimbe carré est inscrit dans un ni 
circulaire; or le cercle est Vembléme 
Péternité: Dieu est done éterneller 
vivant. Je suis et je serai, dit l’Hternel 
plusieurs passages des livres sacrés; yoil 
que peut signifier ce carré saisi dans | 
d’un cercle, car la vie est inserite « 
léternité.” 

Didron mentions the curious example 
square Nimbus investing the head of 
the Father which is to be seen in the - 


Fie. 22. 


15th-century mosaic in the churel 
St. John Lateran; and the square Nim 
placed lozengewise, attributed to Raphas 
to be seen in his “ Disputa.” In Fig 
from a miniature in an Italian manusort 
the 14th century, preserved in the R 
Library at Paris, God the Father is inve 
with a lozenge-shaped Nimbus with con 
sides: and in Fig. 21, from a Byzar 
painting, in tempera on wood, attribute 
the 14th century, God the Father is inve 
with a circular Nimbus, within the cire 
ference of which are two lozenge-shi 
figures with concaye sides, forming a Sspé 
of star. The Dove, the symbol of the I 
Ghost, has a plain, circular Nimbus, wl 
God the Son is invested with the tri-radi 
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nbus in the Greek form. We shall more 
ticularly speak of this interesting example 
am we treat of the Aureole and Glory. 
weyer curious and interesting such shapes 
the Nimbus may be to the student of 
istian Iconography, little value can be 
wched to them on account of symbolic 
ression. They never seem to haye become 
ourites with the artists of the Middle 
es. 


THE NIMBI OF ANGELS AND SAINTS. 


“he angels which appear in works of art 
‘cuted previous to the 5th century were, 
far as we can learn from existing 
imples, invariably represented without the 
nbus ; but from the 6th century onwards 
through the medizeval period angels were 
ested with the attribute. The Nimbi 
en to all the orders of the Angelic Hier- 
hy are circular in form, with their fields 
rer plain or covered with numerous 
iating lines or rays. Examples of the 
ny-rayed Nimbus of 9th-century date are 
be seen on the celebrated ‘‘ Palliotto” 
served in the church of St. Ambrose at 
lan; in the 13th-century fresco paintings 
Cimabue and Giunta, of Pisa, Fig. 22; in 
church of St. Francis at Assissi: and in 
merous works of both eastern and western 

In Greek paintings the field of the 
nbus is tastefully ornamented; this will 


more particularly noticed when we come to 
ak of the colour and artistic treatment of 
Nimbus. In addition to the perfectly plain 
| radiated fields, other designs were fre- 
ntly adopted by Western artists for the 
rnment of the Nimbi of angels ; sometimes 
find them formed with broad borders richly 
amented; as a disc or ring surrounded 
hstars; or as a disc with an inscribed 
rgin, as that round the head of the arch- 
sel Raphael, in a painting of the 
‘onation of the Virgin, by Barna- 
, of Mutina (A.D. 1374). A drawing of 
3 painting is giyen in D’Agencourt’s 
story of Art (Painting pl. 133). Although 
have stated that all through the Medieval 
iod angels were inyested with the Nimbus, 
do not wish it to be understood that they 
‘e invariably adorned with the attribute. 
Italian art of the 13th and 14th centuries 
occasionally find them without, whilst 
er personages associated with them have 
Nimbus. Illustrations of this fact exist 
he ciborium of the church of St. Paolo 
ori delle mura), and in the monument of 
dinal Gonzalyo in the church of St. Maria 
geiore, at Rome—both works of the 13th 
tury. In the latter example the angels 
ich stand at the head and feet of the effigy 
devoid of Nimbi, whilst the Virgin 
| Child, St. Matthew, and St. J erome, 
resented in the tympanum, are all 
ested with the attribute. In the cele- 
ted series of figures representing the 
estial Hierarchy in the glass of New 
lege Chapel, at Oxford, the figures repre- 
ting the choirs of Seraphim, Cherubim, 
ones, Virtues, and Archangels are in- 
ted with plain circular Nimbi; 
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representing Dominations, Principalities, 
Powers, and Angels haye no Nimbi. It is 
difficult to account for the distinction here 
observed, and, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain, the treatment is unique. From 
the above notes it will be seen that the 
artists of the Middle Ages observed no de- 
fined or accepted rule with reference to the 
application of the Nimbus to the heads of 
their angels; but if there are any rules to be 
observed in Christian Iconography, one cer- 
tainly is that all angels should be invested 
with the attribute under consideration as a 
special indication of their holiness and 
dignity. 

Before we leave this branch of our subject 
we may direct attention to the ‘‘ Angel of the 


archangels Raphael, Michael, and Gabriel. 


All are invested with large circular Nimbi, 
on the fields of which are the single initials 
of their names, in Greek characters. This 
simple mode of indicating the personage 
invested is very often met with in Byzantine 
representations of the archangels. 

The Nimbi which haye been commonly 
used by Christian artists to distinguish the 
saints who have lived on earth, do not differ 
in any essential points from those assigned 
to the angels, They are invariably circular, 
and their fields are either perfectly plain or 
ornamented with many rays or purely 
fanciful devices, according to the taste of 
their designers or the materials in which 
they are executed. There is, however, one 


Divine Will,” as met with in Greek art. 
This is a portraiture of Christ under the 
form of a winged angel, but invested with 
the divine Nimbus inscribed with the three 
letters—omicron (0), omega (), and nu (v)— 
as In Fig, 23, from a Greek painting of the 
15th century. In addition to the three 
letters on the rays of the Nimbus, in this 
example, the two monograms or abbrevia- 
tions of thenameJesus Christ (IncovC Xpia7d0) 
IC. XC., inscribed in the upper spaces of the 
field, between the rays. This leaves no 
doubt as regards the person intended by the 
artist. In the painting from which Fig. 23 


but those | has been taken there are also depicted the 


point of difference which obtains in Western 
art—the Nimbi of angels are rarely inscribed 
in any manner, whilst those of saints are 
very frequently inscribed with their;names. 


First in order of importance “comes the 
Nimbus of the Virgin Mary; and it, when it 
is defined, assumes inyariably the circular 
form. In the earliest portraitures of the 
Virgin the Nimbus. is commonly omitted ; 
but we find that about the 4th century the 
plain circular attribute was applied to her 
head. The curious painting on panel 
attributed to the end of that century, now 
preserved in the church of St. Maria Maggiore, 
at Rome, shows the Virgin and Child, both 
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having the plain circular Nimbus. From 
this century onwards throughout the Middle 
Ages the Virgin was very rarely depicted 
without the attribute, we may say never 
correctly without it. The most common 
treatments of the defined field are the many- 
tayed, the star-bordered, the jewelled, the 
inscribed, and the surface-enriched. Of the 
last-named treatment, the Nimbus shown in 
Fig. 24, from a painting of the Coronation 
of the Virgin by Giotto, affords a good ex- 
ample. An excellent instance of the Nimbus 
with stars arranged within a narrow 


margin is to be found in a fine painting of | 


the Virgin and Child surrounded by adoring 
angels, by Cimabue, in the Academy of Fine 
Arts, at Florence. It is just worth mention- 


ing that the Nimbus of the Child has| 


four stars placed on its field, ia the spaces left 
by the head and the three rays. Of the 
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Germains, which was reached after half-an- 
hour’s drive across the fens. There is not much 
to be seen here except the 15th-century stalls in 
the nave, which, though somewhat coarse in 
scale, have some rather good carvings, those on 
the south side illustrating the Seven Deadly Sins, 
with persons represented in a characteristic 
manner, each group differing from the other, 
except in one particular—viz., that all are 
shown about to enter the jaws of Hell. 
The chancel has arcades opening into the side 
chapels, that on the north being now separated 


from the aisle of the nave, and so made to form | 


|a vestry. The eagle lectern is a good original 
| brass one, and there is a refined Jacobean pulpit 
|in the church, worth sketching for its detail. 
| Mr. Brown, an architect at Lynn, restored the 
| church, and removed a great west gallery about 
seventeen years ago. ‘The new oak stalls in the 
| choir, designed to follow the proportions of the 
| old seats in the church, compare very unfavour- 
| ably with them in respect to their enrichments. 


many-rayed Nimbus so many examples | St. Mary the Virgin, in the next Wiggenhall 
exist that it is umnecessary to specially | village, has some much richer stalls, beautifully 
mention any. In Russian and Polish Christian | sculptured and elaborated with niches at the ends, 


art we meet with very rich treatments 
of the Nimbus, often wrought im gold or 
silver gilt, and studded with jewels. These 
are sometimes covered with many pointed 
rays, and sometimes have the rays issuing 
frem the circumference of the circular field. 
These metal Nimbi are frequently very 
elaborately ornamented. In the case of 


statues of the Virgin, metal Nimbi have | 


frequently been used: these were either flat 
or piereed discs, commonly gilded, and some- 
times enriched with enamels or jewels. These 


remarks apply egally to the Nimbi of statues | 


~-of other saints. 

In Fig. 25, which shows the Virgin and 
Child, St. Joseph, and St. Peter, of Milan, 
from a tempera painting of the 16th 
century (School of Naples), a late and un- 
usual form of Nimbus is presented. At 
first glance it seems to bear a striking 
resemblance to the tri-radiated Nimbus ; 


| containing full-length figures of female saints or 
| virgins, with the letters V.R. over them. We 
| give some detail drawings to-day by Mr. E. Guy 
| Dawber, which are more valuable than any mere 
description of them. The seats are very varied 
| in their carvings, and their open traceried backs 
}are exceedingly handsome in effect. The brass 
eagle lectern bears the date of 1518, and isin 
| capital preservation; while the Jacobean font 
cover, bearing the year 1625, is typical of its 
style, and is as uncommon as it is pic- 
turesque, with the Pelican in her piety boldly 
surmounting the conical roof of the canopy. 
There is a boldly-proportioned brick tower at the 
| west end of the church, and the walls of the rest 
of the building are covered with stucco, like 
|most of the churches in this neighbourhood. 
Messrs. Gillow and Co. did up St. Mary’s Hall 
| hard by about 20 years ago, and the same firm 
repaired the church, adding new stalls and screen 
| work to the side chapels. The ancient Perpen- 
| dicular wooden rood screen was cut down at 
| some time or other, and stands in fragments at 


but it isevidently a fanciful treatment devoid | the west end of the nave, with Jacobean termi- 
of significance. The Nimbus of the divine | nals introduced along what was the sill rail of 
Child is also devoid of any direct symbolism, | the open portion ; but there is no other screen 


the correct tri-radiated character haying been 
ignored. The late date of the painting, 
however, accounts for the purely fanciful 
treatment. 

In Latin art, the Nimbus of the Virgin is 
frequently inscribed, round the border, with 
her name, as in the fine painting by Masaccio 
in the Academy of Fine Arts at Florence, in 
which her Nimbus bears the words ‘‘ MARIA . 
GRATIA . PLENA . DoMINUS.” In Greek art 
the Nimbus of the Virgin is very commonly 


znscribed with her name in an abridged form | 


thus: MP. GY. These letters are sometimes 
placed on each side of the Nimbus, but out- 
side its field. 

The Nimbus of the Virgin, especially when 
she is delineated wearing a crown, is fre- 
quently undefined—that is, it is not bounded 
by a circular line or border. Several stars 
disposed in a circular fashion round the 
head; radiance indicated by many rays of 
light, either assuming an irregular or star- 
shaped outline; and a circular field sur- 
rounded by a star-shaped arrangement of 
rays are common forms. Of the late and 
meaningless horizontally-placed dise or ring, 
floating above the head, nothing need be said 


here. (To be continued.) 
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HE general outline account which we printed 
last week of the district round King’s Lynn 
when giving the programme, which has by now 
been almost carried out, furnished a snfficient 
introduction to our more detailed “description of 
the several places visited. The weather on Mon- 
day was most unfortunate; but the buildings 
seen were of much interest. They comprised 
seven churches, situated to the west of the head- 
quarters, and commenced with Wiggenhall, St. 


erected in its place, as the guide books have 
stated. The house just referred to is of no 
architectural interest. Continuing our itinerary 
| we arrive at the lofty and spacious church of 
| Wiggenhall, St. Mary Magdalen, with a tall, 
| Decorated nave arcade and wide aisles, of later 
| date still, the whole being covered with a capital 
| roof, having carved angel terminals to the inter- 
| mediates, projecting from the wall-plate above 
| the Perpendicular clerestory. There are some 
| Open screens, forming lobbies at the west end, 
| one being used asa vestry. The chancel inside 
|is uninteresting, and the nave pewing is, 
| comparatively speaking, of poor character. 
| Outside the church makes a noble group 
| from the east end, showing the brick angle 
| turrets to the gable on the chancel arch. The 
| pulpit ence was reached from the rood-screen 
| stairs; but the old painted 14th-century screen 
|is now only represented by a panel or two 
| located at the other end of the building.. In the 
| windows there is some old glass, and in the floor 
| of the sacrarium the ancient altar stone of the 
| parish is placed, with its five consecration crosses. 
| This valuable and sacred altar should be removed 
| unquestionably, and restored to its original use 
by mounting it in a stout oak frame, and placing 
it on the Jacobean altar table now occupying the 
post of honour. This piece of furniture is per- 
fectly strong enough to carry the weight, and 
the parish, whatever else its needs, will be fortu- 
nate in the restoration of the ancient altar of its 
forefathers. Now the slab serves only as a 
paving-stone. ‘There are remains of an interest- 
ing fresco over the chancel arch ; but it is too 
broken to be of much value. The Confessional 
squint out of the wall of the north aisle at the 


brated churches in. the county—viz., West 
Walton; but its almost ruined condition is a 
disgrace to the diocese and everybody concerned 
with the parish. The rector has been long non- 


‘ part, gone ; but sufficient remains to sho 


resident, and the curate in cha 
leave from the bishop to hold 
chancel, which ought to be held; 
and so the sanctuary is crowded 

seatings, as the nave is ¥ 
moment. The living is valu 
a-year. We published some shor 
monograph of this grand church 
ham Wilson (see Buripine News, 


with a view ill 


church ee 

chiefly Early English work. It is 
is very rich and beautiful 

sadly needs repair. The 

of the four pi 

other damage. 


hear, has done no more to bring 
vation than the neighbours and 

ties of the diocese, who will soon have 
about their ears, and one of the m 

13th-century buildings to be found 
will become a heap of stones. The 
nave seems to have been lowered, 
sibly, to the settlement outwards 
arcade, which made the span too° 
roof. This lowering has brought 
beam trusses down below the cleres 
without any reference to the spa 
arches. The roof requires taking do 
repairing, and re-erecting at a higher 
4ft. to 6ft.—above its present pos 
angels which enrich this once beautiful” 
only put to the intermediate principals, o 
there are two to each chief bay. The 
below does not follow the spacing of 
arches. This latter has circular shafts 
detached Purbeck marble columns, one 
of the cardinal faces of the pier. T 
eminently typical of the style, and as’ 
trations which we give to-day, from th 
book of Mr. Arnold B. Mitchell, will 
almost identical in their foliati 
fone in ee 8, 1 
leafings are, a trifle coa 
moulings axe sade Gamal and 
of the period. The original aisles 
down in the 14th century, and the pi 
wide ones erected, when as much of 
work was reused as was found conven: 
the south porch was made much shorter, 
return arcading to the walls cut in ~ 

south aisle is a wonderfully propo 
beautiful geometrical window of the 
and in rebuilding it to make room for 
&c., of the chapel in the aisle, the shat 
shortened considerably on the east resp 
curious effect. The Perpendicular 
done here is very poor; but the roo 
aisle has moulded purlins and wall p! 
roof of the wider north aisle is more 
a piggery, and is shockingly pat 
grand east consists of two 
divided by an exceedingly slender mar 
and inclosed by a rich semic 
of several orders. The —_ of 
was falling outwards, when in Tu 
the immense buttresses which flank 1 
ways were introduced. The west wi 
Perpendicular character, and the roof i 
down close on to its head. Over the 
are some curious circular 17th-century 
representing the arms of the Twelve‘ 
described in the 24th chapter of Gen 
pewing in the nave is of painted deal. 
Church was next seen. Here the Nor 
in the nave and chancel, and the arch ©: 


date dividing the building into two, are 
interesting. The interior is 10} 
with a Perpendicular clerestory 


roof of that period, having hammer-beat 
through the four-centered arch of the 
The pitch of the roof is very flat, and 
the hammer-beams look as if they 
downwards; but when sighted this is 
not so. ‘The ends of these beams have 


delicate and handsome oak screen, florid 
traceries, and enriched with vigorous 
The outer order of mouldings has, for 
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ice was like. Some have thought it was origin- 
ly the rood-screen to the chancel, and although 
.e width nearly corresponds, the central doorway 
pening is too small for the principal entrance to 
large a choir. The rood-screen, whatever it 
as, occupied a position each of the arch, as the 
orway to the left clearly shows. It is now set 
oon a dwarf wall, and looks unusually well. 
he font to this church is an exceedingly fine one, 
ith sculptures representing the Seven Sacraments 
the Church, the Crucifixion filling the remain- 
g compartment of the octagon. The western 
wer and spire of this church are of handsome 
‘oportions, and altogether the building is of 
‘eat interest. The drain-pipe like (Norman) 
spond shafts to the chancel-arch remind one of 
 David’s and similar work in Ireland, said to 
ive been introduced from Wales. The return 
alls in the chancel are partly made up, 
it are original, and have grandly-carved 
bows. Next week we shall illustrate the 
nt and these stalls. (Walsoken Church was 
ustrated in the Burtpive News for July 10, 
’85.) Wisbech Church isa large one, and hasa 
‘oad, boldly built tower on the north side of 
ter date than the church. Large and im- 
tant as the building is, the architect scarcely 
scovers much in it of great interest. The 
iginal Norman nave was incorporated into a 
ry wide one, but now this is divided into two, 
ving the effect of dual naves with three arcades, 
d then wide aisles beyond. The porch on the 


south side is picturesque (we shall give a sketch 
of it next week), and one of the best bits in the 
building is the fine door leading from the tower 
into the north aisle. With Leverington Church in 
the Diocese of Ely concluded the day’s proceed- 
ings. ‘This is close to Wisbech, and is a large, 
well-kept church of great beauty, chiefly re- 
markable for its picturesque porch and western 
tower and spire. The tower is Early English, 
and the porch is of the Late Decorated period. 
Charming sketches of it will be found in the 
Buiipinc News, May 7th and June 19th, 1885. 
The outing on ‘Tuesday commenced by a halt 
at Middleton Tower, a red brick moated modern 
residence built on tc the Tudor gatehouse of the 
hunting castle, of which Lords Scales and Wid- 
villes were the owners. It is nicely situated, 
and is interesting for its breadth of treatment 
and massiveness ; but there is hardly anything 
of an architectural character beside the house, 
which was enlarged in 1856. East Winch 
Church, once restored by the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott, did not detain the Associationists long. It 
has brick-built tracery and mullions to the porch, 
which were plastered. The chancel roof is an 
instance of how the old builders knew to design 
a simple piece of construction in an artistic and 
suitable manner. The nave roof is a contrast, 
and exhibits how modern architects often spend 
money in producing pretentious pieces of expen- 
sive elaboration. Age may tone it down, but 
work now must be judged by its present effect. 


West Bilney is not worth stopping at, and 
Pentney, with its ruined gateway, had to be 
missed. In Pentney Church are some good new 
seatings and fittings from the designs of Mr. kL. 
Guy Dawber, carefully carried out. Nar- 
borough Hall is of little interest; but the 
church contains the Spilman monuments. 
One in alabaster, dated 1607, in the chancel, has 
some reclining figures of my lord and my lady, 
while their baby child is perched up under a 
tester canopy. The detail of the work is coarse 
and crude. There is a good brass on the 
sacrarium wall, and indications on part of it 
which suggest its connection with an Easter 
sepulchre, the Resurrection being rather well 
engraved ona shield above the portrait figures 
North of the nave is an arcade of three bays of 
excellent proportions and mouldings. This was 
the first faced-flint built church seen on this ex- 
cursion not plastered. Bes) 

Castle Acre, on the banks of the Nar, is very 
well known, of course, for its famous ruins of 
the great Priory for Cluniac Monks, which the 
first Earl Warrenne originally founded within 
his castle here; but the second earl removed the 
monastery to the west end of the village, to the 
site where the present walls are standing. It 
must have had a noble church, and the existing 
west front is sufficient to show its great beauty of 
detail for Early Norman work, and also indicates 
its vast proportions. Space prevents us from 
entering here on the history of either the 
priory or castle, which have frequently been 
described. The church is a gaunt, flint church, 
chiefly Perpendicular in style, and has lofty aisles 
and a bold clerestory. The lower part of 
its old rood-screen remains with figure paintings 
and powderings of monograms and flowers to the 
panelling. Part of the screen door is reused 
in aprayer-desk, and the pulpit, which has been 
restored, is elaborated with similar paintings of 
saints and other figures. The old and new return 
stalls occupy the choir, and the staircase to the 
rood-loft is perfect. ‘The font-cover is a very 
tall traceried and pinnacled structure of the 14th- 
century date, gilded and coloured like some to 
be seen in East Norfolk. The roofs are poor, but 
the windows contain fragments of old glass. The 
vestry once had a priest’s room over it, with 
openings which commanded the high altar and 
the nave. The floor has been removed, but the 
corbels and the joists remain. We give a view 
of the hospital or almshouses at Castle Acre, 
where the old mantel and furniture which we 
illustrated last week came from. 

Swaffham has a truly grand church, most pic- 
turesquely situated with regard to the high street, 
making a charming subject for an architectural 
water-colour. The chief interest here un- 
doubtedly is the magnificent roof over the nave, 
constructed with double hammer-beams, which 
have wall-posts brought down almost to the sills 
of the clerestory windows, thus enhancing the 
effect of the interior, and adding apparent thick- 
ness to the reveals of their openings. Each com- 
partment is decorated with carved angels, and 
the deep cornice to the walls is very rich indeed. 
Mr. W. O. Milne recently repaired this roof, and 
is to be congratulated upon the manner in which 
the work has been done. Nothing could be 
better, and every care seems to have been taken. 
The stalls in the choir are particularly worth 
noting, especially the female figures to the ends 
of the priests’ reading-pew fronts. ‘They are 
represented seated in pews at their devotions, 
with the rosary suspended over the front. The 
pose of these figures is admirable. 

Two hours were well spent at Oxburgh Hall, 
which is a great brick house with a moat all 
round it, and having a splendid gate, wall tower 
with octagonal turrets flanking the bridge, 
divided into many stages by courses of corbelling 
in red terracotta, giving a Flemish character, 
and reminding one of Layer Marney in Essex, 
which was erected in 1520-3, by the first Lord 
Marney, Captain of the Guard to Henry VIII. 
Sir Richard Paston Bedingfield is the present 
owner of Oxburgh Hall, and th» place has been 
in his family more or less sii the days of 
Edward IV. The Bedingfields s2 : ed at first in 
Suffolk, but in the fourteenth century they 
divided into two branches: James, second son of 
Sir Peter Bedingfield, being ancestor of the 
3edingefields of Ditchingham ; his brother, Sir 
Thomas, of the Oxburgh Bedingfields. Oxburgh 
came to the family by the marriage of Edmund 
Bedingfield, of Bedingfield, to Margaret, sister 
and sole heir of Sir Thomas Tuddenham, in the 
reign of Henry V. Their grandson, Sir Edmund, 
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was the builder of Oxburgh. Dallaway (Notes to 
Walpole) suggests that the moulded brickwork at 
Layer Marney was executed under the direction 
of Girolamo da Trevizi, the king’s architect. 
Probably both Layer Marney and Oxburgh were 
designed by the same hand, or possibly the work- 
men from Flanders who built the one may have 
been engaged on the other. Certain it is that 
the grand terracotta tombs in the church at 
Oxburgh to the Bedingfields are almost identical 
in style and detail to the tomb between the 
chancel and the aisle in Layer Marney Church to 
Sir Henry, first Lord Marney, who died in 1523 
(see Burying News, April 2nd, 1886), and they 
correspond very closely with the Renaissance terra- 
cotta work usually called a sedilia on the north 
chancel wall of Wymondham church, also in 
Norfolk. The canopy work in all three examplesis 
nearly identical, and the work in each case is of 
exquisite beauty. The hall at Oxburgh was de- 
stroyed in the last century, and so the buildings 
at present only occupy three sides of the quad- 
rangle, thougha few years ago Mr. J. C. Buckler 
added a connecting corridor between the two 
wings; but this, like the rest of his work here, is 
most incongruous with the old and quite out of scale 
with it; the billiard-room window in the court- 
yard being lumpy and ugly to a degree. ‘The 
Gate-house Tower is the chief thing to see for the 
architect, and we may say that in its way nothing 
could be nicer. We particularly admire the 
semi-octagonial bay windows, which run up after 
the fashion of turrets on the inner front of the 
tower inan unusual manner, giving great breadth. 
Outside, the big angle towers make the gateway 
look a trifle pinched, and the pointed arches in 
the wall over the Tudor-headed windows to the 
first floor are curious. The tapestry in the King’s 
Chamber, worked by Mary Queen of Scots, and 
lately shown at the Stuart Exhibition, is most 
interesting, and so is the old Jacobean bed and 
spinning-chair, the panellings and other fitments 
in the tower. The hiding-place for the priests is 
shown, for the Bedingfields have always been 
Roman Catholics. Jn the grounds is an ugly 
chapel, designed by Pugin; but it contains a very 
handsome Flemish triptych over the altar, and a 
table of the same date. The colouring inside the 
chapel shows what to avoid; but there is a fine 
marble monment in the mortuary aisle, with a 
recumbent figure of the late owner and builder 
of the chapel. In the house are many paintings 
of much interest, by Holbein, Vandyck, and 
others. The church at Oxburgh has a lofty and 
elegant tower and spire at the west end. The 
interior is large and ill-cared for, kept as bald as 
it can be, considering the beauty of the archi- 
tecture. The noble old eagle brass lectern is 
turned round and incorporated with the three- 
decker arrangement, the pulpit and other parts 
being done in common deal. The high altar is 
about 2ft. Gin. long, and there is nothing in the 
chancel but two family pews! The tombs already 
named are the things to see, and they are grimed 


up with whitewash, which is fortunate in 
one way, because it serves to preserve 
their exquisite detail. Some day things 


may change, and the place may be properly 
renovated and repaired. Stoke Ferry is the 
nearest railway station, about two miles away. 
Thus concluded Tuesday’s trip, and here we 
must leave our notes forthe present. Next week 
we will give more, with further illustrations. 
Among those printed to-day are some sheets by 
Mr. Guy Dawber ofold Timber Houses in Bridge- 
street, King’s Lynn; the lectern and altar-table 
from St. Nicholas, of which church Mr. Arno!d 
B. Matchell’s sketch of the great south porch is 
interesting, and also he gives some stall ends 
from St. Margaret’s and St. Nicholas choirs. 
The hooded doorways on the north side of this 
last-named grand church are interesting. We 
give a sketch of one to-day, and also some notes 
trom King’s Lynn Museum and the Guildhall. 
The interior of the Chapel of Our Lady of the 
Red Mount at Lynn, and the plan and section on 
the same plate, should be studied in conjunction 
with the monograph which we gave of the build- 
ing in our pages for Dec. 29, 1882. We gave 
the Organ Front at St. Margaret’s last week, and 
next week we shall give a view of the Custom 


House: Snettisham Church was seen on Thurs- 
day. 
0 9 —________ 
A NEW SUBSTITUTE FOR GLASS. 


FANHE introduction of a material combining all 
the advantages of glass with none of the 
corresponding disadvantages arising from its 
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brittleness will be hailed with interest by every 
class of the public, who suffer daily in one form 
or another from the fragile nature of the article 
it is now sought to supersede. The transparent 
wire-wove roofing, which is translucent, pliable 
as leather, and unbreakable, has for its basis a 
web of fine iron wire, with warp and weft threads 
about one-twelfth of an inchapart. This netting 
is covered on both sides with a thick translucent 
varnish, containing a large percentage of linseed 
oil. The process of manufacture is conducted by 
dipping the sheets into deep tanks containing 
the composition until the required thickness is 
obtained; the sheets are then dried in a heated 
chamber, and after being stored for some time 
till thoroughly set, are ready for use. The 
sheets can be made any colour desired, and 
range from amber to pale brown. ‘The roofing 
is very pliable; and bending backwards and 
forwards without any injury, readily adapts 
itself to curves or angles in roofing. The new 
material is not only waterproof, but 1s unaffected 
by steam, the heat of the sun, frost, hail, rain, 
or, indeed, atmospheric changes of any Jind. 
Being a non-conductor, buildings, winter 
gardens, and similar structures remain cool 
in summer and warm in winter. Owing to its 
lightness as compared with glass—only 3lb. per 
square foot—considerable economy in the iron 
or timber framing designed to carry it can be 
secured, whilst saving in carriage is obtained in 
addition to safety. 

Turning now to the question of cost. Wire- 
wove roofing is more expensive in first cost than 
ordinary glass; but the many advantages, both 
in erection and maintenance, already set forth 
will, in the opinion of those interested in the 
question, more than counterbalance the primary 
additional outlay. A material that requires no 
glazing, can be cut with scissors and fixed with 
zinc nails, is an economical one to erect. or 
churches, passages, staircases, special coloured 
varieties to simulate glass similarly prepared are 
manufactured. Both the Admiralty andthe War 
Office have availed themselves of the advantages 
to be derived from the employment of the new 
roofing material ; whilst it may be added that the 
Royal Aquarium at Westminster is entirely 
covered with it. 

A list of the many and varied uses to which the 
wire-wove roofing may be applied would be a 
long one; amongst others may be mentioned: 
Roofs of cotton mills, explosive and other factories, 
workshops of all classes, breweries, printing 
works, railway stations, exhibitions, cricket 
pavilions, lawn-tennis courts, verandahs, porches 
and covered ways, boathouses, engine-room sky- 
lights, conservatories, ferneries, garden frames 
and summerhouses, kiosks, stables, loose boxes 
for horses and cattle, barns, cowhouses and 
shepherds’ houses, pheasantries, poultry runs, 
fowl houses and kennels, skylights, markets, 
schools, laundries, portable buildings, temporary 
structures, hospital and military huts, and all 
other buildings requiring to be light and dry. 
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ST. MICHAEL’S TOWER, COVENTRY, 


AND THE BELLS. 


Mi Rk. JOHN O. SCOTT, F.S.A., recently 

restored the great tower of St. Michael’s 
Church at Coventry, and lately there has been 
some discussion as to whether it would be safe to 
rehang the heavy peal of bells formerly placed 
in this tower. ‘The question was referred by the 
Restoration Committee to the Committee of 
Architects of the Incorporated Church Building 
Society. Five members of this latter body, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Ewan Christian, Wm. White, 
J. P. Seddon, R. H. Carpenter, and J. Brooks, 
went to Coventry and inspected the tower, in 
consequence of which, with the exception of Mr. 
Christian, they report unfavourably, and gave an 
emphatic opinion against so altering the tower 
as to make it accommodate more bells than it was 
ever intended to hold. As far as we are able to 
judge, no doubt this view is the right one, and 
we agree that itis undesirable that the authentic 
design of one of the finest towers in England 
should be thus interfered with merely, as the 
referees say, for the purpose of ringing a peal of 
bells, the hanging of which within its walls the 
original designers, it is quite certain, could 
never have contemplated. Mr. Christian, in a 
rider added to the report, says, however: 

I dissent from the archeeological view expressed in the 
last clause of the foregoing report, in the belief that the 
additions proposed, if properly designed and carried out, 


would in no respect injure the general design of the tow. 
but would rather improve it by adding solidity to + 
base, in which, both in a constructive and architecty| 
sense, it is at present deficient. ie 
I also think that the execution of such works fo) 
desirable object would be quite in accordance w 
medieval principles and practice. 
I may add that Mr. Pearson agrees with my views 
this matter, but that, not being a member of the gi 
committee, and consequently not having signed the repo 

he cannot either sign this qualifying note. 
Ewan Cimrrsttay 


This expression of dissent has brought fox 
the following protest from the remaider of t 
sub-committee, and it is addressed to the Restor 
tion Committee : 


The last clause of the Report of the Sub-Committee 
the Honorary Architects of the Incorporated Chu 
Building Society, being, as stated therein, one in whi 
they were not unanimous, the dissentient member—} 
Ewan Christian—in returning the report to the Rey. ] 
Blakiston (to whom it was addressed), thought it inew 
bent on him to state the reasons of his disagreement, a 
on a separate sheet sent asa rider an explanation of the 
We have therefore thought it incumbent on us also, 
the majority, to state more fully than was possible in { 
concluding clause our reasons for maintaining the toy 
unaltered. 

We consider that the additions, conditionally suggest; 
howsoever designed and carried out, would injure t 
general design of the tower, and, indeed, complety 
change its almost unique character, standing as it di 
at the west end of the church on four arches, after t 
usual type of a central tower, but with three sides expos 
and filled in with windows; the north and south sid 
equally with the west front, are extremely beautiful, a 
with ample solidity for the original purpose, which y 
not to hold such a heavy peal of bells as the present. 

We do not consider it would be a ‘‘ desirable objec 
to so convert it into a bell tower for ringing a heavy pe: 
and though the altering of an earlier design was f; 
quently the practice with Medizeval architects, we enti: 
dissent from the implication that any such practice 
theirs would justify us in destroying the essential char: 
teristics of their work, 

For these ‘‘archeeological’’ reasons we are strons 
opposed to so great a change in the design of this toy 
as would be involved by the alteration above referred ' 

Looking at the subject also from the architectural po 
of view, we are of opinion that the substitution of a so 
wall and buttress for the side windows of the grou 
story would destroy the balance of parts, and ren 
necessary other alterations above, so that it is difficult 
say where the requisite modifications should cease. 

We are, gentlemen, yours faithfully, ; 
James Brooks : 
R. Hereert Carpeyrer 
Witiiam WHiteE, 
Joun P, SEDDON. 


A townsman, as an alternative, has offered, ' 
are told, to present alarge sum of money for t 
erection of a campanile to hold the bells, and 
would be certainly a thousand pities to risk t 
safety of the tower of St. Michael’s, or alter 
as Mr. Christian seems to advise. We shot 
have been glad to hear Mr. J. O. Scott’s opim 
as architect to the church. 


CHIPS. 


The foundation-stone of a mission building co 
nected with St. Saviour’s Church, Leeds, was k 
in Upper Accommodation-road in that town 
Saturday. The building will provide a ered 
washhouse, baths, and an invalid kitchen, in ad 
tion to an assembly hall, 60ft. by 24ft. The ard 
tects are Messrs. Kelly and Birchall, of Leeds, a 
the contractor is Mr. William Evans ; about £2,] 
is the estimated cost. 


Colinton Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, h 
from designs by Dr. Rowand Anderson, was oper 
on Saturday by Bishop Dowden. Built m' 
15th-century Gothic style, the edifice consists 0 
nave 20ft. by 25ft., a chancel 20ft. long, anda toy 
15ft. square. Only the lower part of the tow 
which is used as a vestry, is completed. In the ni 
are placed open pews, stained, and the wh 
interior is panelled up to the window-sills. 
tiles have been used for the roof outside. Accomm 
dation has been provided in the building for ' 
people. Dr. and Mrs. Rowand Anderson cont 
buted largely to the furnishings. 


A commencement has just been made with 
Library Buildings for the Supreme Court of Sol 
tors at Edinburgh, which will cost about £26,0 
including £7,400 expended on the purchase of 8 
Mr. James B. Dunn, of George-street, Hdinbur; 
whose design was selected in competition, and 
illustrated in the Burrprnc News for Aug. 10, 18 
is the architect, and Mr. Frank Bell is the clerk 
works. Messrs. W. and D. McGregor are the cl 
contractors. 3 


Mr. William Crutchley, of Wakefield, has b 
appointed by the West Riding County Council m 
road inspector for the south-western district of 
county, in the stead of Mr. John Farrer, resigt 
The salary is £165 per annum, 


A new gateway (No. 3) leading into the Hud 
Dock on the river Wear was formally opened 
Monday. It has been constructed under the dit 
tion of Mr. H. H. Wake, engineer to the 
Commissioners, tif 


Ave. 16, 1889. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
'v OFFICES OF THE SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER 


,OMPANY.—CHURCH OF ST. SWITHUN, HITHER GREEN.— 


,RCHITECTURAL EXCURSION SKETCHES. 


UR LITHOGRAPHICILLUSTRATIONS. 


+e. 


| 
| 
'NEW OFFICES OF THE SOUTHWARK 


VAUXHALL WATER COMPANY. 


‘Ez loan of a drawing by Mr. Restler enables us 
give an illustration of this building, which has 
‘t been erected in the Southwark Bridge-road 
on a portion of Messrs. Potts’ vinegar works. 
e facade is carried out in Portland stone, and 
» internal fittings and staircase are executed in 
anish mahogany. The cupola shown in the 
-w has not been carried out, as it is in contem- 
tion that a fourth story is to be added in the 
ure, the lead flat and girder construction 
ving been prepared with this view. Messrs. 
olloway Brothers, of Battersea, were the con- 
_ctors for the building and internal fittings, at 
outlay of £11,166; Messrs. Jenks and Wood, 
, Berners-street, supplied the furniture and 
ice fittmgs; Messrs. Stutter and Co. the 
sctric lighting ; the two lifts by the American 
ievator Company and Messrs. Stannah and Co. 
1.e building has been designed and carried out 
der the superintendence of the engineer to the 
upany, Mr. J. W. Restler. 


AND 


ST. SWITHUN’S, HITHER GREEN. 


us church is shortly to be built at Lewisham. 
1e nature of the site has dominated the scheme 
arrangement, as it is curtailed by building 
mmtages, &e., on all four sides. The land slopes 
asiderably from west to east, and the vestries, 
»., are placed under the chancel and chapel. 
ie plan given with our views illustrates the 
sernal proportions and fittings. Mr. Ernest 
2wton is the architect. 


-CHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION EXCURSION SKETCHES. 
oR description, see page 212. 
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The foundation stone of a Wesleyan Sunday 
ool now in course of erection in Roundhay-road, 
seds, was laid on Friday. A chapel will hereafter 
| built adjoining the school, at a cost of about 
),700. The schools, which are in progress from 
signs by Mr. G. F. Danby, of Leeds, are being 
alt of red pressed bricks, with Harehills stone 
essings, in the Italian style, and comprise an 
sembly-room, 60ft. by 34ft., lighted by clerestory 
ndows over the side class-rooms, and windows at 
ich end. This room will have an open lantern roof 
th recessed platform atone end. On both sides of 
e assembly-room are ten class-rooms of various 
ses. Two of these can be opened into one apart- 
ant, 20ft. by 18ft. At one end an infants’ room, 
r 180 scholars, with class-room and separate en- 
ince, is provided. The cost of the present erections 
be about £2,000, and the works are being 
‘rried out by Messrs. W. Thompson and Sons and 
assrs. Cross and Carter. 


An ornamental pillar-lamp and fountain are 
sout to be erected in the Market-place at Jedburgh 
a tardily realised memorial of the Jubilee. Mr. 
oll, of Glasgow, is the architect. 


A buried city, containing relics in profusion, h 
en unearthed in Hontecas: 7 i sti 
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COMPETITIONS. 
CrecxuEaton Town Hatit.—The Leeds Mer- 
cury says :—‘*The Town Hall Committee have 


cancelled their decision to submit the competitive 
plans provisionally adopted to an eminent archi- 
tect for his opinion as to whether or not the 
plans could be carried out at the estimated cost 
of £7,543; and the architects under the nom de 
plume of ‘Light and Air,’ the authors of the 
plans in question, have given an undertaking to 
obtain tenders for the work within the sum 
specified, or bear the cost of getting out the 
necessary specifications, quantities, &c., and, if 
called upon, to withdraw from the competition. 
The five unsuccessful competitors have issued a 
circular, in which they allege unfair treatment at 
the hands of the Town Hall Committee. ‘The 
circular states that the selected plans do not 
comply with the conditions required by the com- 
mittee.’’ 


Lrrps.—-At a meeting of the Leeds Infirmary 
Board held on Friday, Sir Douglas Galton, 
K.C.B., who had been invited to assist the board 
in the selection of an architect and in the adju- 
dication of prizes in connection with the infir- 
mary extension, gave his report. In accordance 
with that report, the board appointed Mr. George 
Corson, of Leeds, who had sent in a plan under 
the motto ‘‘ Lochinvar,’’? as the architect, and 
awarded him the first prize. They gave the 
second prize to Mr. W. H. Thorp, also of Leeds 
(‘* Medical Student’’), and the third to Mr. W. 
Bakewell (‘‘ Machaon’’). In the adopted design 
the front of the new pavilion wing will be ina 
line with the main front of the present building. 
The new erection will be generally in keeping 
with the present building, and the communica- 
tion between the two will be obtained by exten- 
sions of the present corridors on the existing 
level. The new pavilion wards follow very much 
in their detail the present ones. The adminis- 
tration block will have on each floor a nurses’ 
room, a room for special cases, a bath-room, and 
conveniences for the small ward. The large 
waiting-room is 89ft. by 72ft., and is entered 
from the north side by a covered carriage porch. 
The north side of the waiting-room is occupied 
by the surgeons’ and the eye and ear depart- 
ments, the patients’ entrance being between 
these. The south side contains the physicians’ 
and the obstetric departments, while the east end 
has the isolation-room, the lavatories and the 
separate stairs for men and women to their baths 
in the entresol. An alternative arrangement of 
this part is also shown. The estimated cost of 
the new building is £17,000. The walls will be 
of brick, faced with pressed brick, and dressed 
with Bolton Wood stone. The roofs will be 
constructed of Memel timber, and covered with 
2in. boarding and dark Westmoreland slates. 
The floors of the wards will be laid with oak 
boards, and those of the waiting-rooms with 
solid herring-bone oak flooring. The waiting- 
room will be ceiled with pitch-pine. The walls 
of the bath-rooms and lavatories, the isolation- 
room, and the isolation wing will be lined with 
glazed bricks of cream colour, and the waiting- 
rooms and corridors will be lined to the height of 
6ft., and will have a base and a surface of 
moulded or glazed terracotta. 


Owen Jones Prizzs.—This year’s competi- 
tion for the six prizes offered by the Council of 
the Society of Arts as trustees of the Owen Jones 
Memorial Fund has just been decided. The 
successful competitors, who each receive a bound 
copy of Jones’s ‘‘ Principles of Design ’’ and a 
bronze medal, are—Maggie Strang, School of 
Art, Glasgow—design for surface decoration ; 
Mary K. Curtis, School of Art, Canterbury— 
design for damask; Lizzie Girvan, School of 
Art, Glasgow—design for wall-paper; Arthur 
M. Pearson, School of Art, Cavendish-street, 
Manchester—design for the decoration of a room ; 
William H. Pegg, School of Art, Nottingham— 
design for lace curtains, &c.; Ellen Robinson, 
School of Art, Scarborough—design for tiles. 


The committee for the restoration of the church 
tower at Ludlow have signed the contract for the 
work of restoration to be done, and it will be com- 
menced almost at once. The scaffolding that will be 
used will be the same that was used at St. Michael’s 
Church, Coventry. The committee have also accepted 
the estimate from Messrs. John Taylor and Co., 
of Loughborough, for a new treble bell, clappers, 
fittings for the bells, and framework in the belfry, 
and an improved Ellacombe chiming apparatus, the 
total cost being £309 4s. 
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Engineering Notes, 


Crry anp Sovrnwark Surway.—But_ little 
has been heard of late, or is to be seen above 
ground, of the City of London and Southwark 
Subway, of which we gave a detailed description 
in February, 1887 (p. 266—7, Vol. LIL.) At 
the tenth half-yearly meeting on Tuesday, the 
chairman announced that the whole of the tunnels 
forming the subway were finished, with the 
exception of a small piece about 250 yards long, 
between the Oval and the terminus at Stockwell. 
This was a piece of wet gravel, and apparently 
there was no practical difficulty in getting 
through it beyond the question of time. All the 
underground works for three of the stations were 
finished, and the works at the other three stations 
were proceeding very rapidly. In about eight 
weeks from now they hoped that the whole of 
the stations would be completed. They had also 
commenced the erection of two of the surface 
stations—at Great Dover-street and the Elephant’ 
and Castle. The surface station at King William- 
street was already standing—the buildings were 
there, and the lower part was now being altered 
into the permanent station. ‘The permanent rails 
were laid almost the entire length of one tunnel 
and part of the length of the other between King 
William-street and the Elephant and Castle, and 
the line would be opened, he cautiously intimated 
in answer to questions, ‘‘ within a reasonable 
time.’’? The chief engineer is Mr. J. H. Great- 
head, M.Inst.C.E. Mr. Edmund Gabbett, of 
Liverpool, is the contractor for the subway, Mr. 
E. Jones being his acting manager. Mr. T. P. 
Figgis is the architect of the stations. 
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CHIPS. 


The town council of South Shields have decided 
to build a new police court and station on the 
Phoenix Glass Works site and the land purchased 
from the Post Office authorities, the sum to be ex- 
pended not to exceed £10,000. It was resolved that 
a premium of £40 be offered for the design con- 
sidered by the corporation to be first in order of 
merit, and that further premiums of £30 and £20 be 
given to the two next approved designs. 


A group of casual wards, stables, and other build- 
ings are about to be added to the workhouse at 
astbourne, at a cost of about £2,000. Mr. F. G. 
Cooke, of London and Eastbourne, is the architect, 
and Mr. G. Coster, of the latter town, the builder. 


The statuary hall of the National Wallace Monu- 
ment, on the Abbey Craig at Stirling, has received 
an addition in the shape of a bust by Mr. D. W. 
Stevenson, R.S.A., Edinburgh, of the Rev. Dr. 
Chalmers. 


A stained-glass memorial window has been pre- 
sented to the parish church at Acock’s Green, Bir- 
mingham. It consists of three lights and tracery. 
The former illustrates Agur’s prayer, and in the 
latter is a figure representing Charity, with lilies in 
the cusps of the cinquefoil. The window has been 
carried out by Messrs. Winfield (Limited), of Bir- 
mingham and London, successors to Camm Brothers, 
of Smethwick. 


At the Dean of Guild Court, Glasgow, on Friday, 
before Dean of Guild Walls, John Porter, builder, 
Dalmarnock-road, Glasgow, was charged with com- 
mencing to erect buildings in Dalmarnock-road 
without authority from the Dean of Guild Court, 
and also with erecting dwelling-houses in the same 
road otherwise than in conformity with the plans 
passed at that court. The Lord Dean of Guild re- 
marked that as Mr. Porter had been previously 
warned he was evidently setting the court at defiance. 
He imposed a fine of £20 for the first offence, and 
£50 for the second offence. 


The town council of Walsall decided, on Tuesday, 
to offer a salary of £350 a year, to be afterwards 
increased to £400, to the borough surveyor about to 
be elected in place of Mr. Hardwick, resigned 
through ill-health. At the same meeting Mr. W. 
C. Bryning, of Bootle, was appointed assistant 
borough surveyor. 


On Monday night Mr. J. L. Toole opened a new 
theatre, which has been erected by the Buxton 
Gardens Company in connection with the Pavilion. 
The building, which is Classic in design, will accom- 
modate 800 persons, and has cost nearly £4,000. The 
architect is Mr. W. R. Bryden, of Buxton, and the 
contractor Mr. J. Salt, of the same town. 


The long-projected promenade pier at Dover is 
about to be commened. It will consist of a structure 
900ft. long by 40ft. wide, having a timber deck 
carried on wrought-iron girders supported by cast- 
iron piles. At the seaward end will be a pavilion 
and timber landing-stage. Mr. John J. Webster, 
of Lord-street, Liverpool, is the engineer. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


a bare formal opening of the New Natural 
History Museum at Vienna duly came off 
last Saturday, the Austrian Emperor, attended 
by many dignitaries of State and Court, being 
present. For some years past the architectural 
world has been kept alive to the interest that 
would attach to the completion of this building. 
From time to time reports have got abroad as to 
its magnificence; and the occasional articles and 
lectures on the architectural development of 
Vienna have awakened curiosity about it. 
According to all reports it is one of the finest 
buildings in the world-renowed ‘Ring Strasse. 
This is saying a good deal, for the Ring Strasse 
is gemmed with palatial edifices. I note that the 
building is described in my particular daily as 
having been erected ‘‘in the Italian Renais- 
sance style, with modifications after the Viennese 
fashion.”’ This description will not convey much 
idea of architectural grandeur to the ordinary 
intelligence; but the public will appreciate the 
fact that the building covers about 11,000 square 
métres, and that it possesses an ‘‘ immense 
eupola’’ surmounted by ‘‘a colossal brazen 
statue of Helios,’’ with a dedication in letters of 
gold along its chief facade, while thirty-four 
statues of eminent naturalists are posed upon the 
balustrades. Furthermore, they will respect the 
grand marble staircase, the elaborate ceilings, 
and frescoed cupola painted by a deceased Vienna 


artist. These ‘points’? should earn for Baron 
Hasenauer considerable renown among lay 
critics. 


Professional opinion will, however, give much 
credit to the late Herr Semper, who had a hand 
in the conception of the Vienna Museums. 
Gottfried Semper isa name that should, and will, 
be handed down to posterity amongst architects 
not only on the Continent, but in this country. 
The Vienna Museum is one of the finest build- 
ings with which his name is connected. Those 
desirous of becoming acquainted with the type of 
architecture employed in this building may do 
so by procuring a copy of Messrs. Hock and 
English’s ‘‘ Academy Architecture’? for 1889, 
the first issue of what promises to be a very 
interesting and useful publication. Herein is 
represented the ‘‘Imperial Court Museum, 
Vienna.’’ An elevation of centre portion, which 
shows the ‘brazen statue of Helios’? and the 
‘‘letters of gold,’? and an elevation of side 
wing are given, besides a general view taken 
from a photograph, and illustrations of many of 
the exceedingly beautiful spandrel figures. 
From these drawings one may see the style 
employed in this building, which, if not vastly 
original, is yet beautiful, and always pleasing. 


I like the term, employed by the Standard cor- 
respondent, ‘‘Italian Renaissance, with modifi- 
cations after the Viennese fashion.’’ It is well 
that a great, and, for the matter of that, a small, 
city, should have something in its modern archi- 
tectural aspe ct that takes it out of the rut of the 
commonplace. We know what is meant by 
“‘Ttalian Renaissance, with modifications after 
the Viennese fashion,’’? and so we should by 
“‘Ttalian Renaissance, with modifications after 
the Parisian—or Brussels—fashions.’’ I much 
question, however, whether the expression, 
‘‘Ttalian Renaissance, with modifications after 
the London fashion,’’ would convey much that 
was clear and intelligible even to the mind of 
the London architect. There are so many 
‘“modifications,’’? from the most rabid Queen 
Anne, to the most severely Classic. This 
is rather a pity, as individuality in the 
architecture of different cities is as charming as 
it is in the works of different architects. In the 
latter respect, however, we can hold our own in 
this country against any other in the world. I 
do not know of any other country except England 
where personal individuality has been so developed 
as to cause us to speak of the ‘‘Norman Shaw 
style,”’ the ‘‘ Ernest George style,’’ or even, as 
you write in your report of the Harringay 
Board School competition, of the Board School 
style. 


Like the newly-arrived Irishman and the 
American Government, I am “agin” any form 
of competition wherein an endeavour is made to 
suck an architect’s brains for elevations and to 
refuse him the job of planning, designing, and 
carrying out the works. Iam, therefore, strongly 
opposed to the competition announced from 
Hertford for an elevation for a post-office. The 


elevation is to be adapted to ‘‘ plans already 
arranged with the Postmaster-General’s De- 
partment.’’ In consideration of this inyi- 
tation the profession ‘ought to politely request 
the Trustees of the Hertford Poor’s Estates to 
design their own elevations. This is what it ought 
to do, though we know it will not. There will be 
plenty of competitors who wouldn’t like it 
generally talked about, that they had competed 
for £25 and been. content to be considered mere 
elevation designers. But Iam sorry to see it; I 
am sorry, likewise, to see that architects will 
design elevations and be content to allow pre- 
sumptuous clerks of works to set themselves up as 
the practical architects. I am sorry to see hotels 
and other extensive buildings rising on this 
system in London; and it will be a cause for 
certain future regret if the profession does not, to 
a man, do each hisutmost tostamp out any signs of 
its adoption as soon as they first make their 
appearance. So much for this Hertfordshire 
competition. 


There is a great lack of advanced technical 
handbooks, both on matters relating to archi- 
tecture and to engineering We have not in this 
country anything to correspond to what is to be 
found on the Continent. Take Germany, in 
general, for instance, and the Deutsche Bautech- 
nische Taschenbibliothek, published by a Leipzig 
house, in particular. The engineering student, 
however, 1s about to have something done for 
him in this way. Messrs. Rivington or about to 
publish some textbooks on practical engineering, 
such as railways, canals, docks, &c., the excel- 
lence of which is assured by the fact that their 
general editorship will be under the author of the 
‘* Notes on Building Construction,’’ a work that 
the architectural pupil cannot be too indebted 
for, and which the architect himself at times 
carries up his sleeve when he thinks he is going 
to encounter an exceptionally practical client. 


Touching the rumoured proposal to demolish 
the city church of St. Edmund the King and 
Martyr and St. Mary Acons, the curate in 
charge writes to the Atheneum, and gives some 
interesting particulars. According to his account, 
the proposal to pull down the church came from 
certain ‘‘ busybodies’’ in a neighbouring parish. 
The Bishop of London has appointed a commis- 
sion to inquire into the whole matter, and, 
although this committee have not, or had not at 
that date, issued any report, it is believed that they 
will give a verdict in favour of the retention of 
the building. Considering the nature of the 
Commission, one might safely wager ‘all 
Lombard-street to a china orange”’ that this will 
be so. It is thought, however, that they may 
recommend the destruction of the little Church 
of All Hallows, hard by St. Edmund the King. 
Seeing that All Hallows represents three other 
parishes besides its own—viz., Gracechurch, 
Eastcheap, and Backchurch, it ought to have 
some claim to live on. As a representative of 
what I suppose were four Medixval buildings, it 
possesses no little interest. However, be the 
report of the Bishop of London what it may, the 
curate of St. Edmund the King asserts that the 
ultimate fate of either building rests with those 
in charge of them, the congregation, parishioners, 
and ratepayers. An extensive petition has been 
signed against the destruction of St. Edmund. A 
few days back, passing down Lombard-street, I 
took a more careful survey of the church, and 
find that the carved woodwork is of great in- 
terest. It is evidently the work of Gibbons, from 
Wren’s designs, the pulpit especially being a 
beautiful specimen of the style. Formerly there 
were elaborately-carved pews; but now benches 
are substituted. Some of the old carved wood, 
however, is apparentlyworked up to form the 
choir stalls, &c. 


The county of Norfolk, always charming to 
the architect and archeologist, appears likely to 
be pretty well ‘‘ done’’ this holiday season, what 
with the rambles on its western borders of the 
Association, and the wanderings of the Royal 
Archeological Institute in its eastern district. 
The Association could not well choose a happier 
hunting-ground than the Fens, and the only 
wonder is how its members are going to get 
through the programme in the time allowed, so 
rich is it in those old buildings dear to the heart 
of the sketcher. Your announcement that you 
will be giving a series of plates contributed by 
the gentlemen named will be sufficient to make 
your readers look forward with more than 


ordinary interest to the next few numbers 
the ‘“B. N.”) = You Jstarti “well anne 
Dawher’s sketches of the delightful furnit 
at Castle Rising Almshouses, and the nar 
of Arnold B. Mitchell, A. Needham Wilson, ; 
W. Harold Oakley, coupled with that of E. G 
Dawber, go to form as powerful an array 
architectural sketchers as the generation _ 
witnessed. There is this much to be said for 
holiday tours of a body like the Association: 

do get some benefit from the labours of th 
joining in the tour, whereas there is nothi 
tangible comes of the outings of the drcha 
logical societies. Interspersed among the “0 
bucks’’ there are, of course, several earn 
students; but, accompanied as they are by m 
sightseers, they are not in a position to do a 
serious sketching. Little good will be done 
the societies that visited Lincoln and Norwic 
but from the labours of the members of our o' 
excellent ‘‘A.A.’? we may all derive go 
benefit. N.B.—No one leaves town without fi 
leaving directions to have his Burtpine Ne 
forwarded, so please will the gentlemen nx 
tioned above consider this paragraph as intenc 
to show that their labours are appreciated to { 
full, and so, in consideration thereof, put ix 
few extra hours’ sketching on the last day 
their visit to the Fens ? 3 


Your correspondents Messrs. Longmire m 
rest assured that nothing in the St. Alban’s Abt 
controversy has escaped my attention, not ey 
the way in which they are prone to round on: 
in preference to any other contributor to the d 
cussion of this subject. As to who talks no 
sense, that is a question for the reader to decit 
I fail to see how the ‘‘ancient painted ceiling 
affects the main issue of the discussion. — 
point between Messrs. Longmire and myself 
the alleged inaccuracies in the ‘Sheet of Co 
trasts,’’? and as I had been content to say nothi 
on this score till I had seen the latest works 
the Abbey, one would only have expected th 
your correspondents would have, on their pa 
left the subject alone until I had had an oppe 
tunity to get to St. Alban’s. If not inclined 
do so, all I ask is that they shall ‘absolute 
prove’’ what they have stated—not to me—I 
content for the time to be ignored—but to t 
readers of the Burmprve News, who, doubtle 
will be interested in knowing in what way t 
proof will be made. Gora. 

Oe 2 


CHIPS. 


The Vicary memorial pulpit in Warminster pari 
church was dedicated on Sunday week. It 
Decorated Gothic in character and octagonal 
plan. The main portion is of yellow Bal 
magnesian limestone. The lower bases and ’ 
treads of the steps are of blue Pennant stone, whil 
the cornices, main plinth, and the three tiers 
columns are of variegated Devonshire marble, T 
cants in the body of the pulpit have their low 
parts filled by pierced tracery, and at the anglesa 
angels. Sir Arthur W. Blomfield designed # 
pulpit, which has been executed by Mr. Har 
Hems, of Exeter. Bs 


A large clock has just been erected in the pari 
church of Draycott, Staffordshire, by John Smi 
and Sons, Derby. It strikes the hours and hi 
hours, has one dial, and will be a great boon tot 
village. . 


At a meeting of the court of the Carpentel 
Company, the following gentlemen have be 
elected to serve for the year ensuing—viz., Mast 
Lieut.-Colonel Banister Fletcher, J.P., D.L., C.C 
wardens, Mr. W. Robertson, Mr. T. Robertso 
and Mr. B. J. Jacob. 


Canon Harvey, the nonagenarian rector 
Hornsey, is to be commemorated in Glouces! 
Cathedral by a stained-glass window in the sou 
choir aisle. 


Alterations have been made to the Union Wor 
house, Weymouth, embracing the venti 
extraction of the vitiated air now being effected | 
the latest improved form of Messrs. Robert Boy 
and Son’s patent self-acting air-pump ventilator. 


At Monday’s meeting of the Wednesbury to’ 
council, the ex-mayor, in proposing the adopw 
of the report of the building committee, ¢o 
gratulated the council on the increased buildi 
operations going on in the town, and on the prosp' 
of the increase being maintained, trade havi 
greatly improved. At the same time he asked t 
council to arm the committee with new powers 
harmony with the recent orders of the Local G 
vernment Board, that the cost of connecting t 
house-drains with the sewers should be paid out 
the rates. 
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JNOMICAL PROPORTIONS IN TRI- 
ANGULAR WEB GIRDERS. 


OR girders of considerable magnitude the 
triangular and lattice systems afford con- 
rable advantages, inasmuch as the quantities 
icated by theory can be more closely approxi- 
ed in practice than is the case with plate 
lers. The larger a plate girder is the greater 
the necessary excess of material in the 
>, because, with increasing depth, stronger 
feners are required to secure the rigidity of 
web, and the duty of these stiffeners is ad- 
titious: they do not carry any part of the 
18s, in a structural sense, and they may there- 
> be looked upon, in an economic sense, as 
ess of material. Also, in the centre of the 
n, there is great waste of material in the web 
lf. When the triangular or lattice form of 
b is used, the material is aggregated together 
those places where it is required, and conse- 
ontly the quantity used in practice diverges 
s from that required by calculation. 
“or small spans, under 70 or 80ft., triangular 
ders are not more economical than plate girders, 
‘ause of the difficulties which arise in making 
» connections between the struts and ties in 
» web and the main flanges, which involve the 
» of larger angle irons than are theoretically 
juired, or else the introduction of more or less 
imsy joint plates. The reason of this is that 
) transmission of the stresses from the web to 
» flanges is accumulated at isolated joints in- 
ad of being distributed over the whole length 
the web as occurs in plate girders. In the 


angular girder the web struts themselves are 
de to give the requisite stiffness, and thus the 
> of adventitious stiffeners is dispensed with, 
1 all the web material is made available for 
» transmission of structural strains, and it may 
observed that except on the rivets, or joint 
1s where they are used, all the strains are 
‘ect tension or compression, shearing being 
minated with the continuous web. 

In the triangular girder all those parts in com- 
ession act as columns, and must be so treated, 
d when struts are connected with flanges by 
is, they must be dealt with as columns with 
und or jointed ends. The strains which tend 
cause the failure of columns are two-fold in 
aracter; first, there is the direct crushing 
ain, which is strictly ascertainable ; secondly, 
d in addition to this, there is a crushing strain 
e to a bending moment which is not calculable. 
ere the centre of stress throughout the strut 
incident with the centre of resistance, there 
yuld be no bending moment ; but this condition 
inseparable from absolute molecular uniformity 
texture and figure throughout the strut, which 
practically unattainable. It thus happens that 
e lines of pressure and resistance not coinciding, 
vending moment is brought into action; but 
e distance at which the force producing it acts 
not calculable: hence we only have the 
ypirical data of experiment to guide us. The 
nount of writing, lecturing, and discussion that 
1S been devoted to this subject is enormous, its 
cactical utility an unknown quantity, and we 
ill rest upon empirical formulz, and formule 
this class will be accepted with a confidence 
-ordinate with that felt in their authors. A 
‘ry convenient expression is that known as 
ordon’s formula, and as it has the advantage of 
ing recommended by the late Professor Rankine 
the authority, on such matters—it will be 
lopted here. 

‘The struts and compression flanges are built 
) of angle and tee irons in combination with 
ates and bars, and the formula applicable to 
em will, therefore, be— 
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hen the ends are fixed, and— 
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nen the ends are jointed; ifs and s‘ = work- 
g stresses in tons per sectional square inch 
ider maximum load, f = factor of safety, and 
= length divided by least width of strut. For 
ir purpose, the factor of safety may be 4; the 


<pressions then become— 
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heoretically, the weight of web fora given span 
girder is constant ; hence we are at liberty so 
r in determining the depth of girder; but 
her considerations come in to impose limits 


The cross girder of a bridge, bringing the load 
on to the main girders, must, if the stresses on 
the main elements are to remain purely direct, 
be attached to the main girders at those places 
where the tie, strut, and flange meet, otherwise a 
bending strain will be brought upon the flange 
in addition to the direct stress, therefore the 
greater the distance from joint to joint the 
heavier must the longitudinal bearers between 
the cross girders be in proportion ; therefore, in 
deciding upon the depth of a triangular girder, 
the weight of the flanges must be balanced 
against that of the cross girders and longitudinal 
bearers. This is one case. Another presents 
itself when the load is carried continuously on 
the main girders themselves, as, for instance, 
when there is one girder under each rail of a 
railway bridge with the sleepers laid directly 
over them. We will commence with the first 
case, premising that, as the stresses increase by 
considerable increments at certain points, and 
not continuously throughout the length, the 
plates can be very closely proportioned to the 
calculated quantities, and, therefore, for the 
purposes of the present investigation, no per- 
centage for practical excess of metal need be 
added, as it will be sensibly the same for all 
parts of the work. 

In regard to-the cross-girders, their weight for 
a given bridge may practically be taken as con- 
stant, for the weight of each one will be in 
inverse ratio, nearly, to the number used, unless 
they are placed very close together—an arrange- 
ment that will not occur in a triangular girder 
bridge ; therefore we have only to deal with the 
longitudinal road girders. In order to illustrate 
the method of procedure, we will take for an 
example a triangular girder of the form shown 
in half elevation in the accompanying diagram. 
AA and BB are the top and bottom flanges 
respectively, between which is the arrangement 
of struts and ties shown, the former being placed 
in a vertical position, which is obviously the 
most economical, as the strength of a strut varies 
inversely with its length. The most economical 
distance between the struts is the point now to 
be determined. The cross-girders will be con- 
nected with the main girder at the points 
b, b, b’, &e., and the distance between these 
points = z will be the span of the longitudinal 
road girders. Assume that there are two lines of 
these to each main-girder, and that they are 
plate girders. The minimum weight of a plate 
girder is obtained when the sum of the sectional 
areas of the flanges is equal to the sectional area 
of the web, with an allowance for stiffeners,” 


and this occurs when 
a=_/ BEA 5 | Tt ae 
Boss. 6 49°85.8.¢” 

where w = load per lineal foot in tons, and 
1 = span in feet s = strain per sectional 
square inch of gross area of flanges, and 
t = thickness of web, allowing for stiffeners, in 
inches, d = depth in feet at centre and—in this 
case—throughout, as in these small girders 
neither the depth nor section will vary through- 
out the length. If the net thickness of the web 
be taken at lin., and the stiffeners are tee-irons 
Gin. by 3in. by }in. thick, placed at every 4ft. on 
each side of the web, the value of ¢ will 
be = 0:25 + (8-5 + 48) = 0°427in., the sectional 
area—6‘5sq.in.—of the tee-irons being taken as 
spread along 48in. of the web. Assuming that 
we are dealing with a railway bridge, the average 
weight of a train of locomotives would be about 
0-8 tons per foot of rail over one longitudinal, 
but having regard to the concentrated nature of 
the loads (on the driving wheels) about three 
times this should be allowed on longitudinals in 


=> - 
Te 


* See Burtpinc News, No. 1,802, p. 65, “‘ The Lightest 
Form of Plate Girder.” 


The usual formula 
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mical angle for the tie-bars. 
L=length of tie bar; then L= 
because the strut is at right-angles to the flange, 
and m is the distance between two consecutive 
struts of one series. 
and ties be 4 tons per sectional square inch of 
eross area. 
along the girder 
first from the centre, and this will equal the stress 
as it acts directly; the area of the strut corre- 


sponding to this will be 


one strut = 3:3 d x 


of the strut. 
principle of the parallelogram of forces) be to 
the load upon it as its length L is to the vertical 


depth d,or = w.<. a 


calculating the stresses: hence w = 2°6 tons will 
be taken here; then 


2:0 x 2 ae 5 $= 4 tons. 
W785 x4x 0427 = 1°82 
for the sectional area at the 


‘= 


w 22 


, for one flange; but the sectional 
8.4 


area of the web is equal to that of the two 
flanges, hence the total sectional area will be 


WwW. &2 


ae and asa bar of iron 1ft. long and 
8 


lin. square weighs 341b., the weight of iron in two 
longitudinal 


= 3°30% X 


girders for one bay will be 


a ; butd = aap and the weight 
7°32 


Ww 


LL 
8. 6 


becomes 


698 hy 2 7.99 <3 
ay eS x2 132 _ 15-95 2. 


Our next step is to determine the most econo- 


Let m = 22, and 
d2+ m2, 


Let the stresses on the struts 
The load being equally distributed 


will be = wz uponone strut, the 
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-*\ pecause d = the length 
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The stress upon the tie will (by the 
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weight of a tie = 3°3 7 , 


- w.z. (d+ m) 
pete 4.d 


. The weight of one strut 


and tie together will be 


: : 2.2 (a? + m 
2006s ole8 +. 083% eet Gee) 
; - Wom. 

= 1:66 w.z.d + 0°83 ar a Fi 


This, multiplied by the number in one series of 
triangles, will give the total weight for that 


series due to the one load wz, and the number 
in the series will be & where 7 = the span of the 
We 


girder ; therefore the total weight of one serles 
of triangles (in struts and ties) will be 

Lory 0°83 aay 
ea 

Now there will be some value of d in relation to 
im which will correspond to a minimum weight, 
and in taking a number of ratios so that we pass 
through this value, it may be imagined that two 
ratios indefinitely close together will give the 
same weight. Let / be an infinitely small quan- 
tity, and the two values taken be d and (d + h); 
then, upon this hypothesis— 

{ . 0°83 w.c.m?) 

SE eG a: a | 


1:66 w.z.d + 


m 
3 6W.S6M 


‘ 0:83 . ’ 
{1-66 .w.2. (0+ I) + Tae Be ae 


Dividing both sides by as, we get— 
ye Gh eee 
166d + 083 7 = 166d + 1:662 + ray 


Multiplying by (d + /), and deducting like quan- 
tities from both sides, we find 


ORa ee 160 h 1a 1-66 Ae. 


But / being indefinitely small, the term haying 
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h? as a factor may be neglected, being insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the others; then there 
mh 


remains 0°83 T= 1:66 1 .d. 


mr 


Bune Wi0e oe 
Whence— @ = zy and d raid 


‘We will now prove the accuracy of this deduc- 
tion arithmetically by assuming three values for 
m mr 


d, which shall be respectively equal to Te Pais, 


and 2 
1°428° 
Let 7 = 90ft., m = 15ft., and w. z = 12 tons, 
then for the weight of struts and ties in one 
series of triangles, we have— 


{ 1-66 x12 


= 120d +n = weight 


Ls 1°66 w.z. d+0'83 w.z.m*\ sit 90 
am \ d I S15 
0°85 x 12 x 15%) 

J 


xdt+ 
in lb. = WB. When— 


d= ia ae Ly ae a 


We = 120 x 10-714 + 18500 _ os45.¢01p, 


10-714 

d =a 10°608...... 
Wa = 120 x 10-608 4 790 = 9545-581. 

d ae 10°504...... 
Ws = 120 x 10-504 + 13500 _ o545.201p, 


; 10-504 
From this we see that the minimum weight cor- 
responds to a value of d = 
above. 

This being determined, the depth has now to 
be considered ; and this will be determined by 
comparison of the weights of the flanges and the 
longitudinal road girders. It has been shown 
above that the weight W of two longitudinals for 
one bay is W = 15-252 if the most economical 
depth in relation to span is adopted, and regard- 
ing the longitudinals as discontinuous, which is 
the correct view to take, as one bay may be 
loaded, while those on each side of it are not so. 
The weight of the longitudinals belonging to 
one main girder for the whole span will be— 


— X 15°252* = 16-25 7. z, 


faa » a8 arrived at 


For a uniformly-distributed load the average 
stress on the flanges will be nearly = 2 wl 


re ee 
This is assuming the parabolic area repre- 
senting the stresses produced by a con- 
tinuously applied load equal to the area 
representing the stresses due to a load ap- 
plied, as in the case under consideration, the 
approximation is practically sufficiently close for 
the present purpose. Taking the stress per sec- 
tional square inch on the flanges at 4 tons, the 
weight of the two in pounds will be found from 
the expression— 
2, in which 3x_@ +? 
8x4xd 
is the average sectional area in square inches of 
one flange. Simplifying, and calling Wr = the 
weight of the two main flanges, Wr=0-139 “+” 


The value of w for the longitudinals has ee 
taken on an average at 0°8 tons; that for the 
main girders must include, in addition the 
weight of cross and main girders; the load will 
be taken at 2 tons per lineal foot, then— 


Wr = 0:139 x2 x # = o.078 ®. 
ad ad 


The total weight of the lon itudinal d mai 
girder flanges together will ee ease: 


15°25 1.2 + 0-278 © 


We have now to find a value of ¢ that will give 
aminimum total weight ; proceeding as before 
by making @d become d + h, and neglecting terms 
having any power of h above the first as a factor 
and replacing z by its value 0°707d, the equation 
found is— 


10°78 . 2. d + 0-278 L =10°78 7 [d+h]+0-278_” 


a+h 


= 1078.72.44. 10°7872.4 4 0-278 _2 
betes d+h 
Therefore, multiplying both sides by— 


(2 + h), 0-278 + 0-278" * & 10787. 4.5 
d 
Whence— + 0°278 73, 


0-278 ? = 10-78 @, and d@? = C2787. 0 
we 10°78 ? 6-227" 
It will not often happen that the girder can be 


. 


made of the exact proportions thus determined ; 
it is, therefore, necessary to approach them as 
nearly as is practically convenient. It has 
already been shown that the value of <z 


= > should be 0°707 d, and z must divide 
evenly into the effective span of the 
girder. There is another point which requires 


recognition, which is the inconvenience of making 
girders very high in proportion to span, especially 
when the roadway is on the top, and the higher 
the girder the stronger the cross bracing used to 
resist displacement by vibration must be. The 
influence of length on the struts is also to be 
regarded in this connection, and these are all 
practical points affecting each particular work 
according to the circumstances under which it 
is constructed. 


It has been assumed in deciding the relative 
values of d and m that four tons per sectional 
square inch is the working stress on all the parts, 
struts, of course, included ; it is therefore neces- 
sary to ascertain the proportion of least width to 
length corresponding to this, from the formula— 

v2 
1+ co}, 
it being understood that the struts are firmly 
riveted to the flanges and ties so as to be in the 
condition of having fixed ends. Inverting the 


= 475+ | 


formula— 
v2 
E7800 900 +r je 278 ann 
8 ats 4275” 3 
Let s = 4, then 7 
4275 


therefore to maintain the working stress of four 
tons per sectional square inch, the length of the 
struts must not exceed 13 times their least width 
at the centre. The span of girder being 90ft., 


let s = 9ft., then d = é = _ = 12-73ft., which is 


eae 


“707 
nearly one-seventh of the span. 

It will not always happen that we can get the 
above width of strut in proportion to the length, 
and then a lower working stress per sectional 
square inch must be taken, and the ratio of d to 
m will be different from that given above. Let 
s = the working stress per square inch on the 
strut, and s,; = that upon the tie, then using the 
same notation in other respects as before, the 


weight of the first strut will be = 3°3¢ x “** 


> se (2 4 4372 
and that of the corresponding tie = 3-3 gl analde) 


8, xd 
the weight of the two together will therefore 
be— 
3.3 Wes d 4 393 @ 2(d? + m*) 

ee dey Fy ED 
33.0212 4. (+ m*) \ 

Us aay) 

This, multiplied by the number of triangles in 
one series, will give the weight in that series due 
to the one load wz, and the number in the series 


will be = a thus giving for the weight in 


question— 
a 33 Wet fd . (a? + m*) \ 
2 AS Sox ad 
va. gg Cella 4 a. m? | 
an OPS pins aj 


Let d become (d + h), then, proceeding as 
before, neglecting terms containing any power 
of h above the first we have— 


ne) 


as 
h 


ee ee 


m SMS ale SHee 


= $3 25h ee -ath mn? \ 
mn 8 iS, 8(a4 + h)) 
Therefore— 
a ‘ie ad me  ad+h ~d+h m 
Peete He) 8 $y 84 +h) 
whence— 


The hy meh m7 


syd oe Sy 6(@ + h) 


Then, multiplying both sides by 8 (a + h)— 
sah 8, a* 
Os: 


RAEN SLITS oe + @& 
d s 


Sle d 


De oy loee 
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m 
ye 
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Let s = 3 tons per sectional square inch on g 


and s,; = 4 tons for ties, then— 
tess I iS Sa 
- AR 
1+% : 


A careful examination of these figures and { 
application shows that sufficient attention ha; 
been paid to this matter of economy in desig: 
triangular girders, the ties being usually 
short in proportion to the struts. It may he 
mentioned that the general angle of the ti 
departed from in the bays next to the point 
support, as shown at aaA, as the loads on 
two series of triangles have in the end to be cay 
up to the same point A. This arrangemer 
equally applicable to lattice girders, which ; 
differ from triangular girders in having a gre 
number of series of triangles; but the Tat 
girders do not give the same facilities for ec, 
mising material, as, when the bars are much 
divided, it is found that towards the centre of 
span the theoretical quantities are very m 
below those practically necessary. 

So very strongly have the advantages of ] 
connected girders been urged at different tj 
that we cannot leave the subject without poin 
out distinctly the disadvantages that are inew 
by having the strut ends on what we may 
jointed connections in contradistinction to s 
riveted ones. When the ends of the strut 
jointed the formula for the working resist; 
per sectional square inch becomes— 


es 72 
a ee 
Or, taking— 
f=4,s' = ey | 
1+ 335 
Therefore— fe 
7? op 1088-75 ae: [ 


a: 


If s’ is to be kept at four tons 
square inch working stress, then— ; 
225 = +/FP205 = 65, 


rs Sj i 
4 


which is a much greater width than could } 
all conveniently adopted. Referring to 
example, z is equal to 9ft. and the load 
main girder to two tons per lineal foot, the 
fore the summit load on one strut would 
9x 2= 18 tons. These loads pass through 
ties from strut to strut, so that passing from 
centre of the spans to the points of support 
stress on the struts increases in arithmetical p 
gression. Of the load at d’, one half will 7 
through the tie a” ", so that on the strut 6 
there will be a stress of 1} summit loads, andt 
passing through the tie a’, there will be as 
on strut > @ of 25 summit loads, or 18 x 25= 
tons, which, at a working stress of four tons 
square inch, will require a sectional area 
11-25sq.in. The strut would be made of t 
flat bars, connected for lateral rigidity by li 
zigzag bracing bars, the depth of girder or len; 
of strut being 12-73ft.; the proper width for 
bar would be about 12in., so that two such b 
zin. thick would make up the strut. If - 
strut were calculated to carry four tons | 
square inch with jointed ends, the width of 
plates would be 12°73 + 6:5 = 1-96ft., and the 
fore would only require to be tin. thick, wh 
would be too thin to use for such work, s0 tl 
excess of metal would have to be introduc 
If the pin-joint were used and the bars mi 
lft. wide, the working resistance would beco 


per secti 
Pi 


yp 2B a 
eT ee 
225 


= 2°76 tons per square inch, making the str 
44 per cent. heavier. 


BRICK FOR STREET PAVEMENTS. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Ameri 

journal Science states that about 
towns in the United States use brick for pav1 
the streets, and some have used it for as long 
15 years. Common building brick is quite ux 
for the purpose, as it soon shows the effects 
wear, but good hard brick always gives sat 
faction. No paving material is equal to it exc 
granite blocks, and it costs only a third of 
latter. The most suitable bricks are those ma 
from the common yellow joint clay, having 
large percentage of silicate andiron. Thelayi 
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Brsnorstoxr, Hants.—The foundations of a 
new church for Bishopstoke, where extensive 
railway works and engineering shops are in 
progress of erection for the London and South 
Western Railway Company, have just been 
excavated. Mr. E. P. Warren, of London, is 
the architect, and the contractors are Messrs. 
Wheeler Brothers, of Reading. The church will 
be built of snapped flint with Box-stone dressings, 
the interior being fuced with red bricks and 
plaster. The design comprises a tower, nave, 
south aisle, and chancel, with baptistery in the 
aisle. The interior length will be 96ft. to the 
tower; nave, 25ft. wide; chancel, 21ft. ; and 
aisle, 12ft.; height, 41ft. to the ridge. The 
church will seat 340 persons. The organ chamber 
face of the street depend greatly on the and the vestry are on the north-east side of the 
inage. The upper course should be very | nave. The aisle is divided from the nave by an 
-d and of vitrified brick. Horses do not slip| arcade of four bays. An entrance door and 
fall on brick pavements, owing to the small porch is placed on the south side. The main 
face between the seams. If water and frost | entrance will be through the tower.. The sub- | , orks will include an extension into St. Giles’s- 
_ kept out of brick, the pavement is almost scriptions already received and promised exceed square, containing new municipal offices, im- 
lestructible. A road properly paved with hard £2,000. The foundations will be got out for the provements within the existing building, and 
ck should last 50 years with very little repair, | whole design, but the fabric only 1s embraced in | pow police arrangements. The new basement 
1 the cost, at the prices of labour and material the present contract, the tower being left for a};. entirely of fireproof construction, and will 
the United States, would be about £2,000 a | future time. The cost of the main structure, | .ontain a large muniment room, workshops and 
le. In Decatur, in Illinois, where the whole with the interior fixtures, seats, and heating | stores lavatories, and cells in connection with 
vn is paved with brick, the cost has been from | apparatus, 1s estimated at £4,000, and the tower | tho Sessions Court. On the ground floor will be 
to 6s. per square yard. an additional £1,000. new offices for the town clerk and for the magis- 

Cuester CATHEDRAL.—Various alterations are | trates’ clerk, both with strong rooms, and offices 
being carried out at the present time in Chester | for the water department, a magistrates’ retiring- 
Cathedral. The old shrine of St. Werburgh, | room, and a Mayor’s parlour; and on the first 
which was formerly used as the Bishop’s throne, | floor will be the new Council Chamber, 51ft. by 
on the restoration of the cathedral some twenty | 28ft., and offices for the borough surveyor. The 
years ago was condemned by Sir Gilbert Scott, alterations to existing buildings will include, in 
and anew one more in keeping with the taber-|the basement, new heating chamber, lifts, 
nacle work of the choir was erected in its place. | serving-rooms, and scullery. On the ground 
Since then the shrine has remained in a disused | floor there will be an entire remodelling and 
state behind the choir stalls, and has been any-| enlargement of the Sessions Court, new rate 
thing but an ornament to the cathedral. It is | offices and strong rooms, new offices for the 
now going to be put together, and set up close | medical officer of health, &c. «A new platform 
behind the reredos. To enable this to be carried | and orchestra at opposite end of the large hall 
out it has been necessary to pull down the screen | will be made, as well as exits and staircases for 
between the choir and the Lady-chapel. The | the performers. The existing Council Chamber 
Communion-table has been removed, and two | will be retained as a committee-room and grand 
more steps are to be built below it. This will| jury retiring-room. The police arrangements 
raise it 20in., and it will also be placed a foot | will be situate in Dychurch-lane, and comprise 
further back. ‘The new steps will have tiled | charge office, and offices for the Inspector of 
treads and polished marble risers. On each side | Weights and Measures, parade-room, 4dft. by 
of the Communion-table there will be some|20ft., together with cells; airing yards, police 
ornamental iron-work. The north wall at the| dormitory, and recreation room. The facade in 
west end of the cathedral is being newly faced. | St. Giles’s-square is designed to blend with the 
The whole of the alterations are being executed | existing work, though a considerable departure 
by Mr. John Thompson, of Peterborough, who | will be made in the introduction of a lofty central 
carried out the general restoration of the cathe- | gable, with tall flanking turrets, by way of 
dral twenty years ago. counterpoise or balance against the existing 

Cuertsry.—bxtensive additions and altera- tower. The fenestration of this new gable will 
tions have been made to the old-established be a variation upon the existing work, although 
Family and Commercial Hotel, Chertsey, designed conceived in the same spirit. The scheme of 
by Mr. J. Marsden, architect, Chertsey, and car- sculpture reliefs and range of statues will be 
ried out by Mr. H. G. Nesmyth, builder, Guild- extended with additions. The extensions on St. 
ford-street, Chertsey. The walls are part Giles’s-square will be entered by groined vesti- 
weather-tiling and rough-cast. The floor is bule leading to a flight of steps, by which the 
laid with wood blocks specially prepared and internal vestibule, surrounded with arcades in 
laid by Mr. H. G. Nesmyth. The walls are wrought stone and shafts of red Mansfield stone 
matchboarded 6ft. above the floor, and finished and polished granite, is reached. 
at top with a worked moulding. Special atten- SourHampron.—The foundation stone of the 
tion has been given to the ventilation. The | Gordon Boys’ Home at Southampton was laid on 
passage between the house and new building is | Saturday by Princess Beatrice of Battenberg. 
covered in with the new wire - wove glazing | The site adjoins that of the Y.M.C.A., in Ogle- 
material, which is quite a novelty in that dis- | street, and the building will consist of a public 
trict. The work has been so satisfactorily car- | receiving office, approached through a porch, 
ried out that the proprietor of the hotel, Mr. |and leading into the Assembly Hall, 30ft. by 
Flecknee, gave a supper to about thirty men in | 22ft., and 13ft. high. This is intended for the 
the employ of Mr. H. G. Nesmythasanacknow- | boys to assemble, wait, and drill in, and will have 
ledgment of his appreciation. a patent concrete floor. The walls will be faced 
with red brickwork, the lower part being executed 
in glazed buff bricks to forma dado. The lava- 
tory and offices are placed in the rear of the 
assembly hall. Access to the upper portion of 
the premises is to be by a teak staircase from the 
large hall. The first and second floors will pro- 
yide a reading-room, 22ft. by 18ft.; clothes- 
room, 22ft. by 15ft. ; mess-room, kitchen, larder, 
and drying-room. The street facade is Gothic in 
style, and is to be executed in local bricks with 
dressings of Ham Hill stone. The building is 
now in course of erection by Mr. Jonas Nichols, 
J.P., whose tender was lowest in a limited com- 
petition. The honorary architect is Mr. W. H. 
Mitchell, Portland-street, Southampton. 


Warton, Lancasnire. — The restoration of 


this church is almost completed. Six months ago 
the rain came through the roof in streams, and 


was reached, caused considerable interest in the 
| neighbourhood, and the men were curiously 
watched at their work from a distance through 
telescopes and binocular glasses. The same firm 
are also making a specially-constructed light- 
ning conductor to be erected on the monument. 
The work was surveyed by Mr. W. J. Furse, 
manager of the firm, and all arrangements made 
for undertaking this important and apparently 
(to the uninitiated) dangerous work. 


NortrHampron.—The memorial-stone of the 
extension of the Town Hall of Northampton was 
laid on the Ist inst. by the Mayor. The Town 
Hall, a building in the Decorated Gothic style, 
was erected from the designs of the late E. W. 
Godwin in 1861-4, but has become inadequate 
to the requirements of the borough. The de- 
signs for the extension were prepared by Mr. 
M. H. Holding, of Northampton, and Mr. A. W. 
Jeffery, of Hastings, their designs having been 
placed first by Mr. C. Barry in a competition. 
The contractor is Mr. H. Willcock, of Wolver- 
hampton, whose tender was accepted at £21,353, 
and Mr. E. Gray is the clerk of works. The 


_ brick pavement, the writer says, is a simple 
ter. The foundation being brought to the 
per grade, there is spread over it Gin. of 
vel or sand, which is struck off with a board 
ge fitted for the grade of the street. A course 
srick is then laid on the flat surface, running 
xthways along the streets. Itis not necessary 
t this should be as hard as the upper course. 
or this an inch of screened sand is spread, 
iged, and properly smoothed off. The top 
rse is then laid with the bricks on their edges 
ethways across the street, the joints being 
ken in both courses. The whole is covered 
h an inch of screened sand, which is swept 
» the crevices. A roller weighing five or six 
s is then passed over the pavement several 
es, and if this is properly done the pavement 
1 be as smooth as one of wood, and almost as 
seless. The street must be drained, as the 
ting qualities of the brick and the even 
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Lord Leigh unveiled on Monday three memorial 
idows in St. Cuthbert’s Church, Winsor-green. 
e windows are situated in the chancel, and con- 
; of three lights each, wi‘h a single figure in each 
ht, the pedestals and canopies, in the Perpen- 
ular style, being in keeping with the architectural 
tures of the church. The subjects treated are 
raham, Moses, Elijah, John the Baptist, Our 
rd Jesus Christ, St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Andrew, 
1 St.John. In the tracery of the centre window 
» Masonic emblems, and the other traceries are 
ated in grisaille. The designs are by Mr. S. E. 
ucey, and have been executed by Messrs. 
. Pearce and Co., of Bridge-street, Birmingham. 
.e chancel has also been improved, the walls hav- 
x been stencilled in pattern, and the iron lights 
jlaced by brass standards, by Mr. G. Hadley, 
onument-road. ; 


A large memorial clock to the late Mr. Jessop has 
en erected in Ecclesall Church, near Sheffield. 
has two 5dft. illuminated dials, strikes the hours 
on a large bell, and plays the ding-dong quarters. 
has been constructed chiefly to the designs of 
rd Grimthorpe, and has all the latest improve- 
mts. The pendulum is 2cwt., all the wheel teeth 
2 machine cut, and the makers, John Smith and 
ns, Derby, guarantee it to keep time with less 
riation than two seconds a week. 


The statue of the late Mr. Verdin will be un- 
iled at Northwich on September 14. Mr. Swyn- 
rton is the sculptor, and it has been successfully 
st in bronze by Messrs. John W. Singer and Sons, 
Frome, Somerset. 


Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester, has recently 
pplied his patent Manchester grates to St. Paul’s 
srrace Schools, York. 


A new railway station at Elswick, Newcastle-on- 
yne, will be opened for passenger traffic on Sep- 
mber lst. The building, which is in Scottswood- 
ad, nearly opposite the foot of Clara-street, is 
nilar in design to the new station at Heaton. 
1ere are booking- offices, waiting-rooms, and other 
artments on an overhead bridge, and theplatforms, 
which there are two, are reached by a wide 
uircase. The station has been built from plans 
pplied by Mr. Bell, the North-Eastern Railway 
ympany’s architect, by Messrs. T. and W. Simpson, 
lyth, the work having been carried out under the 
pervision of Mr. Storey, from Mr. Bell’s office. 


The Pilgrims’ national monument at Plymouth, 
assachusetts, commemorating the landing of the 
lgrim Fathers, which has been for thirty years in 
urse of construction, was dedicated on Thursday 
last week. The monument is a huge stone figure 
Faith, with smaller groups surrounding it. On 
e pedestals are bas reliefs, representing historic 
enes, including the departure of the Pilgrims and 
eir landing on Plymouth Rock. 


Redland Park Hall, Bristol, adjoining a chapel, 
is just been completed. It has been erected from 


Gouspiz.—The restoration of the monument 
erected to the memory of the first Duke of 
Sutherland on Ben-Bhraggie, a hill 1,314ft. 
high, situated at Golspie, 89 miles north of 
Inverness, has been intrusted to Mr. Joseph 
Blackburn, Gresham Works, Nottingham. The 
pedestal stands 78ft. high, and is surmounted by a 
colossal statue 30ft. high, by Chantrey. The 
hill rises almost perpendicular from the sea, 
which it overlooks; also Dunrobin Castle, the 
seat of the present duke, and the village of 
Golspie. This monument is said to be placed on 
e designs of Mr. H. O. Wills, and the contractor the highest site fora statue in the world, and, 
as Mr. Elijah Love, the total cost being £5,500. | bY Way of illustrating this, the men working on 
he large hall is 62ft. by 24ft., and 36ft. high, and | the head of the statue, which rises 6ft. from the 
ill accommodate 500 persons. There are ten | Shoulders, would be 414ft. higher than the Eiffel 
ass-rooms, and a church parlour is also provided, Tower. The system of scafiolding adopted by 
ating over 100 persons. this firm, and the success with which the apex 


the building was in a deplorable condition. The 
aisle roofs joined that of the nave at the eaves of 
the latter, and a flat plastered ceiling hid all the 
roof timbers. The clerestory windows had been 
broken beyond recognition, and then walled up. 
No two windows in the aisles were on the same 
level, and the glazing fixed without any grooves 
being cut in the stonework. The tower battle- 
ments were decayed to such an extent that the 
moulds were hardly noticeable, and the pinnacles 
entirely done away with. ‘The slates in many 
places had been blown away, the woodwork of 
roofs being left to the mercy of the weather. 
The contractor for the whole works is Mr. J. 
Garden, of Dalton-in-Furness, who has carried 
out the works under the direction, and from the 
drawings of Mr. J. Arthur Hope, architect, 
Huddersfield. 


Wootwicu.—On Sunday week the Bishop of 
Southwark opened the new chancel and side 
chapel just added to the R.C. Church of St. 
Peter, Woolwich. Designed not much less than 
fifty years ago, by Welby Pugin, no more had 
up till now been erected than the nave, aisles, 
and Lady-chapel. The present additions have 
been carried out on the lines of the original 
design. Pugin’s five-light east window, which 
at the erection of the church was temporarily 
fixed in the bricked-up chancel-arch, has been 
replaced in the new east wall, the other old 
windows being similarly treated. The original 
high-altar has likewise been re-erected. The 
new chancel is 27ft. long, 23ft. broad, and 38ft. 
high to the apex of the panelled roof. It is 
simple in character, deriving effect chiefly from 
its internal height and the ornamental roof, 
which is boarded, ribbed, and enriched with 
carved bosses bearing the sacred monogram, and 
the cross-keys emblematic of the patron of the 
Church. The work is in style of the Decorated 
period, and of the pure English type character- 
ising the previously existing portions. The 
architect is Mr. Frederick A. Walters, F.S.A., 
of 4, Great Queen-street, Westminster, the con- 
tractors being Messrs. Goddard and Sons, of 
Farnham and Dorking. 
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Melrose Abbey has lately been showing marked 
dilapidation, but the decay has been stayed. The 
north side of the building, which was much 
damaged by the weather, has been pointed, and 
the joints and fissures in the niches of the side 
chapels have been similarly fortified. A number of 
youiig trees and shrubs which were displacing the 
masonry have been removed, and the roof of the 
building has been repaired. The churchyard has 
been levelled at the instance of the heritors. 


It is estimated that at the present time £60,000 is 
being spent in erecting property of various kinds in 
Peterborough. At great cost the G.N.R. station 
is being partly reconstructed, and £16,000 is to be 
spent on the G.E.R. station. The Wentworth 
Hotel and adjoining block of buildings are being 
converted into a modern hotel, at an inclusive cost 
of about £10,000 by the Northampton Brewery Co. 
The city is being repaved throughout. In addition 
to these works the cathedral was reopened a month 
since after restoration from Mr. Pearson’s designs. 


The parish-church of Roseash, about six miles 
from South Molton, was reopened last week after 
the restoration of the nave and aisle at a cost of 
£700. The north wall and greater part of the 
south wall of nave have been rebuilt, the roof over 
aisles reconstructed, and the aisle-screen restored, 
the floors relaid with wood blocks under seats, and 
Godwin’s tiles for passages and the tower, and 
opened out to nave. Messrs. St. Aubyn and Wad- 
ling, of London, were the architects, and Mr. Clot- 
worthy, of Witteridge, was the builder. 


The Grimsby and North-Sea Steam Trawling 
Company have decided to erect a Fisher-lads’ Home, 
situated in Humber-street, Grimsby, and have 
instructed Mr. EK. W. Farebrother, architect, 
F.R.1.B.A., to prepare the designs. 


The parish church of Tathwell, Lincolnshire, has 
been reopened after restoration. The walls and 
roof of nave and chancel have been repaired, the 
flat plaster ceiling removed, the rough timbers 
cased, the gallery removed, the floors re-laid, the 
pillar bases restored, the nave reseated with open 
benches, the east wall of the nave pierced with 
small arches (thereby opening the chancel to the 
nave), and a handsome south porch erected. These 
works have been carried out by Messrs. Walter and 
Hensman, of Horncastle, from plans by Ald. 
Fowler, of Louth. The cost has been about £550, 
A new pulpit and lectern have been provided. On 
the corbels of the inner doorway of the new south 
porch are carved the heads of the present Bishop of 
Lincoln and St. Vedast respectively. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS..: 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buiipine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not. unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be lable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmorrn Epwarbs. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) ‘To India (via Brindisi), 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant”? 
or ‘‘Situations Wanted”? is One Sariiine for Twenty- 
rour Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion. 


NOTICE. 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound yolumesof Vols. XLI., XLVI, XLIX., 
L., LI., LU1., LIV., and LV., may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former yolumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


RECEIVED.—R,. G.S.—P. G.—W. L.—B. of N.—L. E. L. B. 
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Correspondence, 


——+44+—__ 
THE COST OF SPOILING ST. ALBAN’S. 


To the Editor of the Buitpine News. 


Smr,—As Iam not an amateur masquerading 
as architect, but have been intimately associated 
with building matters for torty years, the Messrs. 
Longmire’s pleasantry about ‘‘a little,” &c., 
but little applies. In spite of their statements 
my opinion of the money value of the work 
done done at St. Alban’s remains unaltered. The 
assertion from Messrs. L. that their patron has 
spent £80,000 on the Abbey works shows clearly 
to my mind how much better financially it would 
have been for him if he had employed an archi- 
tect. Iam amazed by the profuseness displayed 
and proportionately saddened by the egregious 
mis-spending of such a handsome sum. No 
wonder the Messrs. Longmire think well of such 
a client. They evidently rightly appreciate the 
law and the profits. The man of law has been 
so long-i’ -the-mire it is not very remarkable his 
wanting now to be a Longmire, and share the 
profits, too. He had better wash his hands of 
the whole affair. Their statement of having 
spent ‘‘far more than £30,000’? on the job ‘‘ for 
wages alone ’’ is a heavy tax on one’s credulity. 
Let us look for a moment at what the money 
represents. Much of the labour would be, of 
course, unskilled, for it requires little or no skill 
to destroy,’ so if the wages are taken on the 
average at 30s. per week per man it will suffice ; 
also, we will suppose that the “‘far more than 
£30,000”? to be £45,000, which at the above rate 
is equivalent to the constant employment ‘all 
the year round’’ of 115 men for five years, or 
72 men for eight years. Does this appear pro- 
bable? I am glad to add to my little stock of 
knowledge, but happily am not obliged to believe 


all I am told.—I am, &c. M. 


ST. ALBAN’S CATHEDRAL AND TT 
RESTORATION. | 


Srtr,—When I wrote the letter which appex 
in your impression of July 19 I had no ides 
continuing the correspondence. But I now ¢; 
pass on your courtesy so far as to ask yo 
allow me to make a few more remarks, pa: 
with reference to counter-statements, partly 
way of supplement to my former letter, 
Mere contradictions, of course, are not wc 
noticing. But one of your correspondents dey 
some amount of real argument to attempting 
demolition of my statement about the weakr 
of round-angle turrets. I never said a w 
against the suitability or strength of that { 
for large towers with very small window 
especially for isolated structures, such as the 
round towers of Ireland and lighthouses. T , 
simply referring to angle-turrets, and I distinc 
spoke of the round as ‘‘ the weakest of all fo) 
for such a position,”’ i.¢., at an angle, wher 
has to combine the functions of a staircase ani 
pair of buttresses. Windows, too, unless tI 
are mere loop-holes, have a particularly weak 
ing effect in round towers, both 1m appearai 
and in reality, and the windows in the decay 
turrets at St. Alban’s were large. Moreover, 
should be remembered that a round turret is o; 
three-quarters of the size of a square one of - 
same diameter, nor does it look more. 

2. A very fair estimate of the value a 
character of most of the criticisms of this gr 
work may be formed by comparing the out 
about a pair of commonplace hinges on a comm¢ 
place and rotten door (I wonder whether th 
admirers have ever seen the ancient ironwork 
the doors of Worksop Abbey ?) with the ut 
silence, so far as I have observed, of the sa 
critics about Lord Grimthorpe’s discovery 2 
admirable restoration of the grand old Norn 
doorway in the south transept, for which 
lordship deserves the hearty thanks of all loy 
of the beautiful in ancient art. on 

3. The mention of the south transept natura 
brings me on to tackle the assertion that the we 
here is worse than in the west front, and that 
is so because Lord Grimthorpe had the help 
Mr. Chapple in that design, and only an infer 
clerk of works for the transept, on account 
Mr. Chapple’s death. Now, all through t 
winter of 1885-6 Lord Grimthorpe was bei 
abused in sundry newspapers for the commen 
ment of the south transept. Therefore ~ 
design and Chapple’s working drawings m 
have been made before then. Mr. Chapple ¢ 
not die, in fact, till 1887, in which very year| 
south transept was described in the Limes 
finished. (I have the cutting at home.) No 
what is this but the most reckless anscrupulo 
ness as to truth on the part of the assailants 
Lord Grimthorpe? Because the slightest rete 
ence to the open, published, notorious facts 
the case—annals to which these very persons, 
their allies, contributed—would have shown tl 
there was not even the shadow of a foundati 
for their assertions. I may add that I saw t 
finished design myself at least a year bei 
Chapple was even laid by. On 

4. So none of your correspondents can gi 
any other specimens of the mode of treatment 
windows, to which they give the name 
‘‘sham,’’ or even identify my three. I ¥ 
give them a fourth. Where is the great mode 
church by a great modern architect in which 
made the east and west belfry windows (fo 
‘shams ’’—and very wisely, too—in order 
strengthen the tower against the swing of t 
bells? Is it possible that more can be known 
this subject by 


August 10. A Norruern VICAR! 


“PUTTING ON THE SCREW.” ~ 


Srr,—In a little town not far from here the 
has recently been a strange example of tenderim 
It appears there is to be a new building erect 
there, and, of course, tenders were invited in t 
usual way. When the committee met to op 
the tenders it was found that the lowest tend 
was considerably above the estimated outla 
Here was a predicament. Should they inerea 
their powers of expenditure, or curtail the plan 
But a brighter idea than either of these gain 
the day. What could be more simple and suit 
to the case than to ask the builders tendert 
lowest to reduce their amounts. This origil 
idea was at once acted on, and, lo, whatastran 
result! A builder from a neighbouring 101 
obligingly offered to reduce his tender by £60 


Ave. 16, 1889. 


t the requirements of the committee. (This 
itleman’s tender, by the way, was a few 
inds above the lowest in the original.) This 
liging offer was at once accepted. Now, Sir, 
» pith of the question is this. In these days 
severe competition, when builders have to 
ain every nerve, and reduce their margin of 
yfit to the smallest dimensions to obtain a con- 
ict, is it right after the tenders are opened to 
ain ask builders to screw down a large sum 
wre? Can it be fair to the party tendering 
vest that a person who has tendered higher in 
2 open competition should be allowed to reck- 
sly underbid them afterwards for the sake of 
taining the job? 

Excessive competition is the curse of the build- 
x trade at the present time, and produces more 
d building and bankruptcies than anything 
ie, and such a pernicious system as I have here 
scribed makes it doubly worse. If any of your 
le correspondents would throw a little light on 
e subject I should be obliged. The lowest 
ader when first sent in was below £1,000, so 
u will see the proportion of reduction.—I am, 
Ben OBSERVER. 
Totnes, August 13. 


THE SOCIETY OF ART MASTERS. 


Srr,—In your issue for the 2nd inst., certain 
solutions submitted for consideration at the 
nual meeting of this society were published in 
e form in which they were drafted, and not as 
ey were ultimately amended and carried. 

T inclose a copy of the resolutions in the form 
which they were adopted. 


.. That, in the interests of Art Education throughout 
» country, this Society renews the expression of a strong 
sire that the measure of success attained by each candi- 
te in the annual examinations, as indicated by marks, 
yuld be communicated to the schools. 

», That while the members of this Society are content 
it the amount of payment on results should be de- 
adent on the amount of the Parliamentary Grant avail- 
le for this purpose, they feel that the best interests of 
2 students demand that the results of the examinations, 
determined by the examiners, independently of the 
mey grant, should be communicated to the Masters 
d Students. They would also suggest that, if 1t be 
ind necessary, the amount payable on each minimum 
ss might be determined by the Department a/ter the 
sults of the Examinations are known. 

3. That the examination paper in Section 1 of the 
ementary Stage in Practical Plane and Solid Geometry 
ould be a distinct and separate paper, not as at present, 
inted on the same sheet with more advanced stages of 
2 same subject, and that the probable requirements of 
; students should be considered in framing the paper. 

t. That the simplification of the system of attendance 
ristration in Art Schools is highly desirable, and is 
pecans commended to the attention of the Depart- 
nt. 

Tam, &c., 


London, Aug. 15th. Francis Forp. 


CHIPS. 


At the Wigan Borough Police Court, on Monday, 
cr. W. Roecroft, on behalf of the magistrates 
sembled, presented Mr. A. Millington, builder, of 
igan, with an address on vellum in recognition of 
3 gallant conduct in saving a child from drowning 
the canal on the 20th June. 


The-town council of Oswestry has passed a reso- 
tion requesting the Liverpool Corporation to obtain 
independent report from an engineer of standing 
to the safety of the Vyrnwy embankment. The 
ropshire and Worcestershire county councils are 
xing similar measures, and their example will 
obably be followed by the local authorities on the 
e of the acqueduct. 


Probate of the will of the late Mr. John Frederick 
. Trobe Bateman, past president of the Institute 
Civil Engineers, who died on June 10th, aged 70 
ars, and had supplied Glasgow with water from 
ch Katrine, and had promulgated a plan for 
pplying London with water from Bala lake, in 
ales, has been granted. The personalty is sworn 
der £43,230. 


Mr. Banister-Fletcher was on Tuesday sworn in 
ister of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters. 


Che Sheffield town council resolved on Wednesday 
make application to the trustees of St. George’s 
tild that the contents of St. George’s Museum at 
alkley should be lent to the corporation for a 
riod of not less than 20 years, to be placed in 
versbrook Hall, the corporation to furnish the 
ilding for the purpose, to adapt part of it for 
dents, and to undertake the maintenance of the 
iseum ; allowing the master of the guild and his 
minee and two trustees thereof to be associated 
sh them in its management and control. 


Ne regret to announce the death of Mr. John 
egory Crace, of Wigmore-street, the well-known 
decorator, and the father of Mr. J. D. Crace. Mr, 
ice, who died on Tuesday at his residence, Spring- 
d, Dulwich, was in 81st year. 
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QUESTIONS. 


[10032.|—Furnace for Burning Rubbish.—I 
wish to construct a detached furnace entirely above the 
ground level with a chimney shaft for burning rubbish. 
Can any reader inform me what should be the superficial 
area of fire space so as to consume from eight to ten tons 
per day of ten hours? A reference to some existing 
building, or to published drawings of such a furnace, or 
a sketch section showing construction, thickness of walls 
and vault over, and method of lining with firebrick will 
oblige.—J. B. 


[10063.]—Fire.—My client’s house and shop are burnt 
out, the walls only standing, which will not require to be 
rebuilt. The house and shop are insured for £800 in a 
good office. Which is the best way to make a claim, and 
on what should I base it? Ipropose getting out the 
plans, taking out the quantities, and obtaining tenders to 
reinstate the premises, and sending in_ the lowest tender 
plus my charges as the amount of my client’s claim. Can 
our own builder do the work, or can the insurance 
company claim to do it without doing it to my satisfac- 
tion or in any way recognising me! If any reader who 
has had experience in these matters could give me any 
information or adyice, I should be obliged.—J. D. 8. 


[10064.]—Depression of Trade.—Can anyone sug- 
gest, from personal experience, anything that could be 
cut out or manufactured in a small steam sawmill and 
joiner and wheelwright’s shop that would find a ready 
sale in large towns at a_ profit! Having fitted un 
machinery in a small agricultural town, and through 
depression, there is not sufficient trade in the neighbour- 
hood for capital laid out. English timber can be had ata 
reasonable price. Cutting out felloes does not pay, as 
there is so much waste, which we only get firewood price 
for.—TIMBER, 


REPLIES. 


[10044.]-Churches with Chancels not in the 
same Axis.—The replies of Mr. Seth Smith and ‘‘M,” 
represent two views of the subject. Iam inclined to think 
there was a symbolical meaning intended in the variation, 
as the means of setting out buildings on one straight axis 
must always have been practicable, and could not have 
depended on any inferiority of the instruments used. The 
setting out or ranging of a straight centre line by rods 
was known from the very earliest age. What Mr. Seth 
Smith says is, I believe, pretty well established : another 
explanation given is that the variation of the chancel to 
the south observable in many plans, as at Netley Abbey 
Church, was intended to indicate the inclination of our 
Saviour’s head on the Cross. The fine example of 
divergence mentioned by ‘‘M.’’ of Holy Trinity Church, 
Stratford-upon-Avyon, is remarkable, and is on the con- 
trary, or north side, and its considerable deflection 
shows conclusively that it must have been intentional. 
On the whole, I am inclined to think that these deflections 
could not have been accidental.—G. H. G. 


[10046.|—Warren Girder.—Fig. 109, Plate VL, is 
an illustration for home work, the information in Lecture 
VI. being sufficient to work it out. See middle of p. 51. 
‘Tn order to get the strains correctly with a distributed 
load, or a load or loads out of the centre, it is necessary to 
work from the abutments towards the centre.’’ The two 
bars under the load are not equally strained, because the 
load is not in the centre of girder. In Fig. 94 the vertical 
component is received by abutment, as shown in Fig. 95, 
= ‘8662. In Fig. 119, AB is downward thrust, or load on 
support at foot of rafter, BC horizontal thrust at foot of 
rafter tending to overturn wall, AE horizontal thrust 
against wall at head of rafter whenit simply leans against 
a vertical support. Fig. 118 is explained by the following 
paragraph at middle of p. 57 :—‘* In the example we have 
taken above, the external forces, taken together, really 
form a closed polygon ; but the sides overlie each other. 
If we open them alittle, as in Fig. 118, we shall see this 
relationship better.’’ The opening is, of course, imaginary, 
as two straight lines cannot inclose a space; but it helps 
to show how the figure is made up. I think you should 
read the letterpress more carefully.—Hernry Apams, 


[10056.]—-Wenlock Abbey.—‘M. C.’’ will find 
plans and sections of Wenlock Abbey (not ‘‘ Priory’) in 
Parker’s ‘‘ Domestic Architecture,” Vol. IV. p. 366.—M. 


[10057.]—Pumping.—Taking the head of water to be 
170ft., the pressure on the pump is 73°780lb. per square 
inch. Now, assuming the depth of the reservoir to be 
20ft., the head of water at starting will be 150ft., with a 
pressure of 65°100lb. per square inch, which will be the 
pressure on the pumps when the water first enters the 
reservoir, and which will increase with every foot gained 
until full, when the pressure will be 73’7801b. per square 
inch; so that at starting the pumps have 13°680lb. per 
square inch less than with an overshot main—i.e., deliver- 
ing the water over the top. With an overshot main the 
pumps are always working at the same pressure ; whereas 
with the rising main entering the bottom of the reservoir, 
the maximum pressure is only reached when the reser- 
voir is full.—Artruur Lewis. 


[10058.]Easements.—The law as to easements has 
not been altered as regards ancient lights; the prescriptive 
period which gives a right is still 20 years. ‘‘ M.S. A.’s”’ 
friend, the solicitor, referred to the Property Limitations 
Act, 1874, and not to easements. Twelve years is the 
ag myetgten within which a person can recover land.— 


_{10061.]—Lime and, Cement.—If “C. W. S.”’ makes 
his mortar of two parts of washed sand to one of cement, 
it will answer all the purposes for which he requires it.— 
R. Watson. 

[10061.|—Lime and Cement.—‘‘C.: W. S.”? had 
better follow established usage and not mix. Mortar is 
cheaper, but cement stronger. There is no advantage in 
mixing—the setting qualities of the two compounds are 
at varlance.—M. 

ewe 9 


The partnership heretofore subsisting between 
Messrs. Sherlock, Wood, and Keef, of Liverpool, 
| architects and surveyors, has been dissolved. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EaseMENtS oF LigHT AND THE ARTISANS’ 
Dwettincs Acts.—BaRrLow AND OTHERs v. Ross.— 
At Birmingham, on Saturday, Mr. Justice Hawkins 
gave judgment in the action of ‘‘ Barlow and others 
y. Ross,’’ which had been tried before his Lordship 
and a special jury. The case raises for the first time 
a point of considerable importance under the Ar- 
tisans’ Dwellings Act, 1875, 38 and 39 Vict., cap. 
36. The action was one to recover damages for ob- 
struction to the light and air coming to the plaintiffs’ 
buildings by reason of the erection by the defendants 
of lofty buildings opposite to them. Evidence was 
given as to the injuries, and eventually the jury 
assessed the damages at £100, being the capitalized 
value of a depreciation of £5 per annum in the 
letting value of the buildings. The defendants, 
however, relied on two other defences as a legal 
answer to the plaintiffs’ claam—(1) that the plain- 
tiffs had acquiesced in the erection of their build- 
ings; and (2) that by virtue of section 20 of the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act all claims of easement over 
land purchased under it were extinguished. Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, in giving judgment, decided first 
that the defence of estoppel by acquiescence was not 
established, holding, on the authority of ‘* Wilmot 
vy. Barber,”’ that the plaintiffs were not to be de- 
prived of their legal rights unless their conduct had 
been such as to make the assertion of these rights 
fraudulent as against the defendants. As to the 
other point, that the plaintiffs’ rights were extin- 
guished by section 20 of the Act quoted, he thought 
the defendants’ contention right. The section says 
that upon the purchase by a local authority of any 
lands required for the purpose of an improvement 
scheme, *‘ all rights of way, rights of laying or of 
continuing any pipes, sewers, or drains on, through, 
or under such lands—and all other rights or ease- 
ments in or relating to such lands—shall be extin- 
guished, subject to the provision that compensation 
shall be paid by the local authority to all persons 
proved to have sustained loss’? by it. The plaintiffs’ 
buildings were erected in 1867, and the site of the 
defendants’ buildings was then occupied by much 
lower buildings than those now erected. In 1877 
the Corporation of Birmingham, as local authority, 
acquired the site from its then owners under their 
improvement scheme, and in 1888 the defendants 
erected their present buildings on land of which they 
had taken a 75 years’ lease from the corporation. 
When the land was acquired under the improvement 
scheme in 1877 the plaintifis’ buildings had not 
acquired any absolute easement of light, as an 
uninterrupted enjoyment of 20 years is required by 
the prescription Act, 3 and 4 Will. IV., cap. 41, 
sec. 3. A question had been raised by the plaintiffs 
whether the easement of light, not being expressly 
mentioned in section 20 of the Act of 1875, was 
affected by it at all, but he agreed with the view 
taken by Vice-Chancellor Hall in the case of 
‘‘Badham vy. Morris,’’ that this easement was one 
of those dealt with by the section. In the present 
case, the easement, if it had accrued at all, had 
accrued subsequently to the purchase of the land by 
the corporation. The plaintiffs had contended that, 
as the easement did not then exist, it could not have 
been bought up and extinguished, but in his view 
this contention was contrary to the evident intention 
of the Legislature, which meant under these im- 
provement schemes to give land to local authorities 
freed from all adverse rights, whether complete or 
only at the time inchoate. In his opinion, the 
period during which an easement had been enjoyed 
prior to a purchase under the improvement Act 
could not be added to an enjoyment subsequent to 
such purchase, so as to make up 20 years’ uninter- 
rupted enjoyment, and confer any prescriptive rights, 
though, of course, an enjoyment for 20 years after 
the purchase would create a fresh easement. There 
must therefore be judgment for the defendants, 
notwithstanding the verdict. Execution was stayed 
to enable the plaintiffs to appeal if so advised. 


Access to New Roavs.—THre HeEnpon Locan 
Boarp v. Pouncze.—An application heard by 
Mr. Justice North on the 8th inst. was one of 
public interest with respect to the power of local 
authorities to compel the owners of land to provide 
sufficient access tonewroads. The defendants were 
Mr. Pounce, the owner of land to the south of 
Church-lane, Hendon, on which building operations 
have been commenced, and the builder, Mr. Cooper. 
The defendant’s land does not itself abut on Church- 
lane, but is connected with it by a narrow road, 
17ft. or 18ft. wide in its narrowest part, of an 
average width of about 20ft., and about 30 yards 
long. In continuation of this, at right angles to 
Church-lane, the defendants have laid out a new 
road 40ft. wide, and have commenced to build 
houses fronting it. The local board contended that 
the defendants had not complied with their by-laws 
with respect to new streets and buildings, so far as 
they were not providing access to the new road of 
proper width. fruitless negotiations had taken 
place between the Hendon Local Board and the 
defendants as to their procuring access to a parallel 
road called John-street, built some years ago, which 
is also narrowed at its mouth in Church-lane to 30ft. 
only. A motion was now made on behalf of the 
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Board to restrain the defendants from constructing 
the road or building houses on it without providing 
an access 40ft. in width. Mr. Justice North said 
the object of the by-law requiring access of equal 
width with the new road was clear and plain; it 
would be of no use requiring the new part of the 
road to be of at least 40ft. throughout if it were 
constricted at the end, where the old road was 
giving access to the main thoroughfare. The mean- 
ing of the by-law was that the defendants should 
not make their road unless they made access at one 
end of the same width, whether they had to do so 
over other people’s land or their own. It was 
most conducive to and necessary for health that 
roads should be of proper width throughout, in 
order that they might be kept dry and have a current 
of air. Then it was said that the by-law was un- 
reasonable. The by-law did not require the de- 
fendants to widen any road; all it said was that 
they should not construct a new street unless they 
provided an entrance at one end of equal width. 
His Lordship granted an injunction till the trial. 


Kirk AND Ranpatt v. THE Hast AND WEST 
Inp1a Docxs Company.—In the Court of Appeal 
last week, this case was heard by the Master of 
the Rolls and Lords Justices Lindley and Bowen. 
It was an appeal against a decision of Justices 
Denman and Stephen, refusing to set aside an 
award of Sir Frederick Bramwell on a submission 
to arbitration between parties. Messrs. Kirk and 
Randall were the contractors for the construction of 
the Company’s docks at Tilbury, and during the 
course of the work, and subsequently to the com- 
pletion of the docks, disputes arose between them 
and the Company, with respect to the scale of 
charges on which the contractors were to be paid for 
different classes of work. The contention of the 
contractors was that, owing to the nature of the soil, 
the cost of the work had been far larger than had been 
anticipated by any of the parties, and that therefore 
they were entitled to receive extra remuneration 
for the extra work performed. The case had already 
been taken once before the House of Lords, and 
was ultimately referred back to the arbitrator, who 
made a fresh award with regard to part of the case 
in favour of the contractors, to the amount of about 
£165,000. The company sought to set aside the 
award on the ground that it did not carry out the 
order of the House of Lords; but the Court below 
refused to set it aside. Hence the present appeal. 
Their Lordships affirmed the decision of the Court 
below, and dismissed the appeal with costs. 


oO 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Yorx.—Mr. Samuel J. Smith, C.E., held an in- 
quiry last week on behalf of the Local Government 
Board into the scheme for the better drainage of 
York, to carry out which the Corporation have ap- 
plied for sanction to borrow £101,000. Obligation 
was put upon York, under the Boundaries Extension 
Act, to prepare within two years after it came into 
operation a scheme for the efficient drainage of the 
city, the same to be submitted to the Board above 
for approval. There is also a general obligation 
under the Public Health Act. Mr. James Mansergh, 
C.E., the engineer of the scheme, explained the pro- 
posed works. It was intended to lay several lines of 
main intercepting sewers at such depths as would 
pick up all the existing sewers and convey the sewage 
to a pumping station, to be erected just at the 
southern boundary of the city on the east bank of 
the Ouse, not far from St. Oswald’s Old Church, 
Fulford. As the medical officer of health for the 
city held very strongly that the normal level of the 
subsoil water in some parts of the city was so high 
as to be prejudicial to health, it was intended to take 
steps to lower the level. The sewage would be sub- 
jected to a process of chemical precipitation, and 
the effluent then allowed to pass direct into the river. 
He proposed to construct such works as would deal 
effectively with the present and prospective volume 
of sewage 10 or 12 iyears hence, and so arranged as 
to permit of further extension in the future. Mr. 
Mawbey, city surveyor, also gave evidence. 
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The Carlisle corporation have elected a city sur- 
veyor in succession to Mr. McKie, resigned. There had 
been seventy candidates, from whom the following 
three had been selected for final submission to the 
council :—Mr. W. Howard Smith, assistant to the 
borough engineer, Leeds; Mr. Middleton, assistant 
engineer, Birkenhead; and Mr. Wynne-Edwards, 
assistant engineer, Carlisle. On the first count there 
voted for Mr. Smith, 15; for Mr. Wynne-Edwards. 
15; and for Mr. Middleton, 4. On a second ballot 
there voted for Mr. Smith, 21; and for Mr. Wynne- 
avers 13. Mr. Smith was then declared duly 
elected. 


A new church is being built at Langley, near 
Birmingham, at an outlay of about £4,800. Mr. 
T. Rowbotham, of Birmingham, is the builder. 


_ The dissolution of the partnership heretofore sub- 
sisting between Messrs. Hurst and Boldshaw, of 
Southport, architects and surveyors, is announced. 
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Tue arrangements for the second annual Art 
Congress, which will be held in Edinburgh at 
the end of October, are approaching complete- 
ness. The Presidential address will be delivered 
by the Marquis of Lorne on Monday, October 28. 
On Tuesday morning and afterncon, and the 
afternoons of Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
the presidents of the different sections will deliver 
their addresses, and each address will be followed 
by two important papers in the section, and 
closed with discussion. On the mornings of 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday the Congress 
will meet in sections, or in combinations of two 
or three sections. In the section of Sculpture 
papers will be read by Messrs. Alfred Gilbert, 
A.R.A., G. A. Lawson, E. Roscoe Mullins, G. 
Simonds, T. Stirling Lee, D. W. Stevenson, and 
W. B. Rhind. In the section of Painting papers 
have been promised by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., 
Mr. W. F. Yeames, R.A., Mr. J. E. Hodgson, 
J?.A., Professor Richmond, A.R.A., and Pro- 
fessor Herkomer, A.R.A. The other sections 
are likewise in an advanced stage of organisa- 
tion. On Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday even- 
ings free lectures and addresses will be delivered 
to working men. Mr. Walter Crane will speak 
to them on ‘‘ Book Illustration,’? Mr. Cobden 
Sanderson on ‘‘ Book Binding,’’ and Mr. Whit- 
worth Wallis, of Birmingham Museum, and Mr. 
William Morris are likewise expected to take 
part in the working men’s evenings. 


Tue seventh report of the Commissioners for 
the Exhibition of 185i just published, gives some 
information as to the proposed future manage- 
ment of the South Kensington Estate, which will 
be of interest. As has already become known, a 
road 75ft. wide is being constructed from Tixhi- 
bition-road, Queen’s Gate, cutting the land into 
two sections. On the north a central space 
150ft. in depth will be left open, and the Prince 
Consort Memorial will be removed to its centre. 
The remainder of the ground is to be built over, 
and will be let off on leases for mansions, with 
the exception of a block of 200ft. square, reserved 
for the proposed Royal College of Music. The 
one satisfactory feature about the report is that 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., will be consulted 
as to the suitability of the designs for the college 
and mansions for their position, and to harmonise 
with existing buildings adjoining the site. The 
Commissioners have accepted a tender for a 
building lease of the two sites on the north of 
the new road at a rent of £5,000 a-year, the 
lessee to have the option of also taking within a 
certain time the two sites on the south side at 
£3,000 a-year. The Commissioners assert that 
sufficient space is reserved to provide accommo- 
dation for the future development of the Science 
and Art Department, while £5,000 a-year, to be 
ultimately increased, will be allotted to scholar- 
ships for the purpose of assisting provincial 
technical institutions of science and art. 


Tue Society of Arts offers the sum of £150 in 
money prizes, as well as twenty of the Society’s 
bronze medals, for objects in the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition to be held in October next and during 
the winter months. The judges will be em- 
powered to distribute the money, or such propor- 
tion of it as they see fit, in any sums they think 
will best meet the relative merits of the exhibits, 
at the same time paying due regard to the cost of 
production. The whole sum will only be ex- 
pended in case of works of sufficient merit being 
forthcoming. The Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society do not undertake responsibility in respect 
of the awards of the prizes, which will be a 
matter solely under the control of the Society of 
Arts. The rules under which the prizes are 
offered are substantially the same as those under 
which the previous art- workmanship competitions 
of the society have been carried out. 


Horex enterprise is not abating in Australia. 
The ‘Australia Hotel,’”? Sydney, will rival in 
height the other great hotels of the colonies. 
This building will be seven stories in height, and 
stands on a corner site in Castlereagh and Rowe- 
streets, 114ft. by 161ft. ; its total height will be 
182ft. A grand central court, 72ft. by 35ft. is 
one of the leading features of the plan, and is 
proposed to be covered by an iron and glass roof, 
and paved with marble tiles. The dining saloon, 
approached by a corridor 16ft. wide, will be 100ft. 
by 40ft., and 25ft. in height. There will be 200 
bedroems, and every convenience will be supplied. 
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Messrs. Bransfield are the architects, , 
principal facade is broken by a projecting ce 5 
crowned by a dome. The side wings 1\ 
arcaded balconies on the first two stories abl 
which are four tiers of balconies supported ¢ 
coupled columns. Quite a mammoth scal 
has been erected on the site, which stands on: 
lofty legs, each of lattice work construction, — 


manding a richly wooded view ; billiard-room » 
two tables, with lofty roof; card-room, dini. 
room, kitchen, with men’s rooms, usual off y 
&c. The cost was £1,900. Messrs. Gregory j 
Co., of Clapham, are the builders, and Mr. Wa 

A. Williams, A.R.I.B.A., of Bromley, Kent, ; 

London, is the architect. 


A rire, attended with some degree of a 
occurred at the Birmingham Electrical and | 
dustrial Exhibition last week, and its pro; 
extinction served to show the sufficiency of ; 
means which the committee of the exhibit, 
have taken to prevent danger from such a cay’ 
The fire broke out in a structure built of w! 
and canvas, which enshrines what is termed | 
Egyptian Mystery. A paraffin lamp which pl) 
some part in the deception was either upset, 
by some means brought near enough to ; 
canvas to cause it to smoulder. Assoonassm) 
was seen issuing from the place, a ready-wit 
boy broke the glass of one of the fire-call bo; 
which have been erected in the hall under ; 
direction of Mr. EK. L. Joseph, in connection w| 
the exhibits of Mr. Julius Sax; and by bi a 
lating the ‘‘ call’’ he at once communicated w. 
the fireman who has been put on duty in the h 
By an arrangement of the call-receiver, | 
signal-giver indicated the part of the build 
which the alarm came from, and the fireman) 
on the spot in a few seconds with a hand-pur 
The work of extinguishing the flames occup 
about five minutes. 


Ara meeting of the Court of the Carpent: 
Company, held on Tuesday week, the medals ¢ 
certificates were presented to the following s 
cessful candidates at the recent examination | 
foremen, or clerks of works, by the Master, Lt.-( 
Banister-Fletcher, J.P., F.R.I.B.A. :—F) 
class certificates: D. W. D. Boxall (gold med: 
H. Kent (silver medal), A. Whittier (bro. 
medal), S. Evans, A. D. Johnson, J 
McNair, G. W. Chilvers, A. G. Morrice, ¢ 
C.T. Aston. Second-class certificates: W. Be. 
and J. Hunt. me 

- 


CHIPS. 


Mr. R. Lofthouse, architect, of Middlesbrou 
has been appointed diocesan surveyor for the Ar 
deaconry of Cleveland in the diocese of York, 


During some alterations now in progress at} 
only wing yet remaining of the Charter Hous) 
Coventry some interesting features haye bi 
brought to light, including a pavement of encau 
tiles, fragments of window tracery and mouldin 
and on the first fioor the lower portion of a1) 
century fresco representing the Crucifixion; } 
upper part was destroyed many years since by ' 
opening out of a window. The Charter House 1) 
described by Mr. W. G. Fretton in a paper publis!. 
by the Birmingham and Midland Institute in 1!) 


St. Martin’s Church, Ludgate-hill, has bi 
closed, having been condemned by the dist’ 
surveyor as a dangerous structure. It is poss) 
that the picturesque tower and spire, which form) 
quaint a feature of Ludgate-hill, may, unas | 
circumstances, be demolished and the site cove! 
by business premises, as steps are being taken / 
the union of the benefice with that of St. M/ 
Magdalen, Old Fish-street, which has alrei/ 
absorbed St. Gregory by St. Paul. ell 


At the last meeting of the Wilts County Cow! 
it was proposed by a committee that the salar} 
be paid to Mr. Charles 8. Adye, M.S.A., be £42[§ 
inspector of roads and bridge master, and £200 | 
annum as county surveyor, the salary in both cs 
to include all out-of-pocket expenses. The ma’! 
was, however, referred back to arrange with / 
Adye to place his entire services at the disposa 
the county. bt 

St. Cross’s Church, Knutsford, is shortly to! 
enlarged by the addition of two new side aisles 
cost of about £1,000. The church was builtin I! 
at a cost of £4,000, and in 1887 the tower was add: 
involving an expenditure of £1,300. 
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re contract for the Liverpool Overhead Rail- 
‘has been let to Mr. J. W. Willans, of Liverpool 
(Manchester. The undertaking is the first of 
‘ind in England, though the overhead type of 
jay is well known in New York. The total 
nh is about six miles, and the line will form a 
“it round the docks, being carried on rolled 
1/TS, supe on cast-iron pillars. The line 
ilbe worked by electricity. 


tivelstone Church, near Kingsbridge, Devon, is 
restored. The church is in the Perpendicular 
The pulpit is a curiosity, being formed out 
solid plock of oak richly carved; the screen 
beautiful specimen of carved work. Mr. A. 
#-ne, F.R.1.B.A., Barnstaple, is the architect, 
1’ Messrs. Sumuel Farr and Sons, Kingsbridge, 
) suilders. 
‘he beauty of Workington Catholic Church has 
1 been enhanced by the addition of six stained- 
1's windows, the gift of members of the congre- 
am. .The subjects are: St. Edwin, SS. Helen 
: Bridget, SS. Robert of Newminster and Jane 
11ces de Chantal, and the Angel Guardian, bear- 
vin his arms a child. The windows were designed 
» executed by Messrs. Barnett and Son, of 
ih, N B 
ew premises at Axminster have just been erected 
cthe Wilts and Dorset Banking Company. The 
rit of the building to the first floor is faced with 
Yn-hill stone. Above that it is built with T LB 
1k rubbers, the window openings relieved with 
{n-hill stone. The building is from front to back 
lut 64ft., and the frontage measures about 44ft. 
‘. work has been carried out by Messrs. Turner 
1} Skinner, contractors, of Honiton, under the 
uavintendence of the architect, Mr. G. M. Lilley, 
ijraven-street, Strand, London. 


ir Douglas Galton distributed, on Saturday, the 
gificates gained by the students in the Crystal 
2.a.ce School of Practical Engineering. The report 
y; read by Mr. Shenton, and showed an increased 
aber of students, and that the successes have 
yin numerous. The examiners of the term were 
/ H. V. Rudston Read, Mr. J. H. Cunningham, 
Jl Mr. Leonard Milne. 


I 

‘new Baptist chapel in Fore-street, Okehampton, 
vy; opened last week. Itis seated for 400 persons, 
.. is lighted by electricity, being the first village 
» pel in the south-western counties in which the 
‘tric light has been adopted. Mr. Henry Green, 
Okehampton, was the builder, and the outlay 
1, been £1,300. 


h new Sheriff Court-house at Hamilton, Lanark- 
sre, Was formally opened on Friday. 


“he parish church at Stanton Drew was reopened 
(Friday by the Bishop of Bath and Wells after 
ritoration. About £500 has been speot, principally 
Jon the interior of the church. The old seats have 

wv been removed and replaced by others in pitch 
pe. The organ and organ gallery, which had not 
Hm used for some years, have been altogether 
rioved. A new stone pulpit has been provided as 
vll as a lectern and screen against the Lyde Chapel. 
Je sacrarium has been paved with glazed encaustic 
t.s; the altar raised, with a cross in burnished brass 
von a new retable. There is one feature in the 
circh which is peculiar, the old chancel had been 
s rendered into lay hands, probably some two 
<ituries ago, and a new one added by its side. 
‘)e exterior of the church has also been repaired. 
".e work has been superintended by Mr. C. H. 
Jagen Barker, of the firm of Barker and Cross, 
‘hitects, of Hereford and Weston-super-Mare. 


. 


f 
‘dolloway’s Ointment and Pills exercise price- 
1, power over lumbago, all pains of the muscles, nerves, and joints, 
4 quickly reduce all swellings caused by accidental injuries, weak- 
ws, or hereditary taints. The intelligible instructions enveloping 
}loway’'s medicine give full counsel for using it most advantageously 
¢ regaining health, strength, and mobility. if 

; 


 DOULTING FREESTONE, 


‘SE CHELYNCH STONE—The Stone 


9 ——____ 


from these Quarries is known as 
f the “ Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
| doubtedly one of the most durable 
; Stones in England. 
a\ 
HE BRAMBLED 

same crystalline nature as the 
| ture and more suitable for fine 
j moulded work. 
-ASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. Lond 
ent:—Mr. BE. A. WILLIAMS, 16, : eres 


j very crystalline nature, and un- 

ITCH STONE is of the 

i Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 

Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
rayen-street, Strand, W 


| HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durability 

4 and beautiful Cotour of this material. 

Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 

livered and Fixed eee enaples and Estimates Free. , 
ress i— : 


HE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent :— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street Strand, W.C. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY ESTIMATES 


GIVEN. 
STRODE & 69, cz: Osnaburgh-st., N.W., and 


1 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard, F.C. LONDON. 


New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 
MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
THAK, VENEER, and FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C 


The most extensive Stock ofevery kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


ee 


TENDERS. 


*.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender ; it adds to the value of the information. 


near Gosrort.—For the painting and 


ANGLESEY, a 
Lr. 


decorating at Uxbridge House, for Mr. 8. T. Blake. 


W. Yeardye, 30, High-street, Gosport, architect :— 
Cave, A. M., and Co., Gosport 5125) Ovid 
Lear, O. J., and Son, Alverstoke 108 0 0 
Pink, H., Gosport (accepted) 98 15 0 


AupreysHaw.—For the erection of a warehouse and 
offices, for the Audenshaw Paint and Colour Co. Mr. J. 


H. Burton, Warrington-street, Ashton-under-Lyne, 

architect :— 
Clough, W., Ashton-under-Lyne ... £495 0 0 
Lowe, J., Hooley-hill ... Ae, see 46717 7 
Gibson, J., Dukinfield... 445 0 0 
Pike, Z., Hooley-hill ... iis oe 433 18 0 
Underwood and Bros., Dukinfield ... 424 0 0 
Booth, R. H., Stalybridge st 422 0 0 
Wallworth, C., Gorton é 400 0 0 
Davison, J., Manchester... Kee 399 0 0 
Robinson, J., Ashton-under-Lyne... 3879 0 0 
Thornley, J., Hooley-hill . a0 870 0 0 
Holmes, A., Ashton-under-Lyne*... 865 0 0 
Rowland, H., Ashton-under-Lyne... 359 0 0 


* Accepted. 


Brisnorstoxr.—For the erection of engine and carriage 
works at Bishopstoke, for the London and South Western 
Railway Co. :— 

Loyvatt, H., Wolverhampton (accepted) about... £150,000 


BrrxENHEAD.—For renovations, &c., to the late Welsh 
Baptist chapel, Price-street, Birkenhead, to form same 
into a Salvation Army fortress, for General Booth. Mr. 
J. W. Dunford, 101, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., archi- 
tect and surveyor :— 


Downham, J., Tranmere £170 0 O 
Legge, E., Son, and Co., Birken- 
head (accepted) a es 134 6 0 


Briarwa.—For the erection and completion of Salvation 
Army barracks, Blaina, Mon., for General Booth. Mr. 
J. W. Dunford, 101, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C., 
architect :— 

Morgan, T., Cardiff (accepted) £615 0 0 

Bow, E.—For the erection of stabling for 64 horses) 
granary, harness rooms, loose box, and man’s rooms, tor 
Messrs. E. Cook and Co. Mr. H. Poston, 39, Lombard- 
street, E.C., architect. Quantities by the architect :-— 


Sykes and Son £3,589 0 0 
Norton, W. ... ae 3,129 0 0 
Reed, A. awe a oo tee 2,923 0 0 
Morter, J. =r ara fe: 2,927 0 0 
Harris and Wardrop ay 27235 0) “0 
Outhwaite, J.,andSon ... i. 2597 OO 
Bow, E.—For rebuilding premises and otherwise rein- 


stating damage done by fire at the Imperial Saw Mills, 

rs E. Mr. H. Poston, 39, Lombard-street, E.C., archi- 
ect :— 

Morter, J. (accepted on schedule of prices). 


Cannock.—For painting the offices of the local board :— 
Benton, J., Hednesford (accepted) ... £39 0 0 


Cuartrerts.—For the erection and completion of Salva- 
tion Army fortress in Chatteris, Cambs., for General 
Booth. Mr. J. W. Dunford, 101, Queen Victoria-street, 
London, E.C., architect and surveyor :— 


Feast, J.... ag aad ace £430 4 3 
Clarke, T. Sa ins Marte 42113 6 
Coxhead, F. J., Leytonstone 405 0 0 
Shanks, R. (accepted) ... <3 ae 840 0 0 


Rest of Chatteris. 


CuatuaAm.—For ‘alterations and additions to premises 
situate in Green-street, New Brompton, to convert same 
into a Salvation Army Fortress, for General Booth. Mr. 
J. W. Dunford, 101, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C., 
architect and surveyor :— 


Burrows and Sons, Maidstone ewe eOOO TL 0 
Skinner, E. C., Chatham 455 0 0 
Hayward and Son, Bedford... oe 398 0 0 
Coxhead, F. J., Leytonstone 3873 0 0 
Martin, A., Battersea... 3869 0 0 
Jarvis, E., Banbury ... ar 309 0: 0 
West, G., Strood (withdrawn) "$43 0 0 


Crewe.—For alterations and additions to Methodist 
chapel, Market-terrace, Crewe, to form same into a 
Salvation Army barracks, for General Booth. Mr. J. W. 


tect and surveyor :— 


Martin, Battersea Ped aA (aco O 0 
Coxhead, Leytonstone (accepted) .. 650 0 0 
Bereton, Crewe (too late)... 3 525 6 0 
Gresty, Willaston (too late)... ne 525 0 0 


Association, Ltd. Mr. R. 


Dunford, 101, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C., archi- 


@Campen Town. 
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—For alterations to 241, High-street, 


Camden Town, N.W., for the Home and Colonial Trading 


Willey, architect 


Nightingale... £320 0 0 
Rowe one ooo 295 0 0 
Smith .. cee ove aa 270 0 0 


Deptrorp.—For alterations and additions to Wesleyan 
Chapel, Deptford, to form same into a Salvation citadel, 


for General 


Victoria-street, London, E.C., architect and surv 


Garner, A. and W., Peckham .. £1,650 
Castle, W. and H., Borough 1,647 
Martin, Battersea... aoa 1,397 
Coxhead, Leytonstone at 1,024 
Morgan, Wood Green eae is 800 
Doubleday and Son, Kingsland”... 780 


* Accepted. 


ocooeo°o 


Booth. Mr. J. W. Dunford, 101, Queen 
eyor :— 


ocoooo°o 


Deprrorp.—For coffee-tavern and hall at Deptford to 
be given for public benefit by Mr. BE. J. Preston. Mr. T. 


Dinwiddy, architect. 
Killby and Gayford... 


Quantities by Mr. E. W. Stoner :— 
. £2,470 0 


0 


Kirk and Randall ee iwe 2,250 0 0 
Morter ... a oe ite 2,219 uv 0 
Rider and Son Aa 2,158 0 0 
Kennard Bros. ae 2.1150 0 
Holloway Bros. “ 1,950 0 0 

ia ce ; 1,842 0 0 


One Ae 7 


Draycott, Dersy.—For sewerage works at Draycot, 


Derbyshire, consisting of earthenware 
pipe siphon, laying out a small sewage 
Shardlow Rural Sanitary Authority. 


ford, A.M.1.C.E., Nottingham, engineer :— 


pipe sewers, iron 
farm, &c., for the 
Mr. W. H. Rad- 


Pricosd: Bits centerdita os £2,765 13 0 
Hawley, J., and Son, Ilkeston 2,392 16 10 
Vickers, H. ... “a aay ont 2,326 0 0 
Smart, T. i 2,239 18 0 
phaenipad 4%. es jo Sh veo oes 2,185 16 6 
Faulks, A., Loughborough Fi 2,050 0 0 
Tomlinson, J., Derby -9 : 1,989 0 0 
Todd, G. F., Derby ... 1,905 0 0 
Keeling, B. ... wad a 1,850 0 0 
Holmes Bros.* i 1,845 0 0 


* Accepted subject to a deduction of £350 for ashes not in- 


tended to be used. 
Rest of Nottingham. 


Fare, W.—For making good ‘part of damage caused 


by fire at 30, High-street, for Mr. 
Lean, 41, Broadway, Haling 
Nye, T. «+. a5 ss 
Jones, H., and A. G. ... ace 
Adamson, T. H. and Sons ... 
Bailey, A. (accepted) ... a5 
All of Ealing. 


8. Dyer. 
W., architect a 


Mr. 


G. A. 


nd surveyor : 


£160 0 0 
149 0 0 
148 10 0 
140 0 0 


Eastrourne.—For the erection of new casual wards, 


stables, &c., at the 
guardians of the Eastbourne Union. 
Hyde-gardens, 
K.C., architect. 


hall Chambers, London, E.C. :— 


4,500yds. of artificial 
granite channelling, 
Skipper, surveyor :-— 

Imperial stone :— 


* Accepted. 


Eastbourne workhouse, 
Mr. F. G. Cooke, 3, 
Eastbourne, and 6, Guildhall Chambers, 

Quantities by Mr. A. T. Cooke, 6, Guild- 


Architect’s estimate, £1,800. 


Peerless, J. . <3 f £2,190) 10 
Tomkinson, C... Se 2,028 12 
Backhurst, W... are aid i 1,950 0 
Cornwell, E., and Son ood sae 1,946 0 
Huggett and Pattenden med 1,935 0 
Stanbridge and Supper a 1,919 «0 
Rollason Bros. dex aet 1,897 0 
Coster, J. (accepted)... oe ar 1,820 0 
All of Eastbourne. 


Blyth, Foulsham_... £, £2,433 . 9 
Metallic paving :— 
Patent Paving & Construction Co. 2,420 4 
Granite slabs :— 
Homan, E., London .. “se Ria 2,169 4 
Granolithic paying :— 
Stuart’s Granolithic Co. ... see 2,198 0 
Croft adamant :— 
Bell, G., Tottenham... ie se 1,998 5 
Victoria stone :— 
Victoria Stone Co. ... ere af nS Fa Ie 
Silicated concrete :— 
Newell, J., East Dereham cs 1,947 6 
Imperial stone :— 
Imperial Stone Co. ... a ms 1,763 2 
Jones’s annealed flag paying :— 
Mayes, R., East Dereham... bye 1,731 6 
Imperial stone :—- 
Hubbard, W. D., East Dereham* 1,725 17 
Indurated stone paving :— 
Patent Indurated Stone Co. VGLT +7, 
Indurated paving :— 
Lewis, Griffiths, and Co., London 1,498 10 


for the 


ecooocosoo 


East Derenau.—For supplying and laying about 
stone pavements, with stone kerbing, 
&c., for the local board. Mr. F. W. 


Eprypurcu.—For erecting the S. 8. C. Library buildings. 
Mr. J. B. Dunn, 94, George-street, Edinburgh, architect. 
Quantities by Messrs. Brown and Walker, Frederick- 


street, Edinburgh :— 
(Accepted tenders.) 
Mason :— 
M’Gregor, W. and D. = £7,716 0 0 
Carpenter and joiner :— 
Beattie and Son, Fountainbridge... 3,729 0 0 
Plumber :— 
M’Donald, J.... ie ml Ses g09 0 0 
Plasterer :— 
Condon, E. es ats iva 1,050 0 0 
Slater :— 
Graham, R. ... aes oe ba 69 0 0 
Steel and iron-work :— 
Mather and Son, Fountainbridge 1,000 10 0 
Concrete work :— 
Stuart and Co. Pe = re 337, 070 
Glazier :— 
Dickson and Walker a8 re 412 0 @ 
Rest of Edinburgh. 
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Exetrr.—For extensive alterations and additions to the 
Salvation Army Temple, The Friars, Exeter, for General 
Booth. Mr. J. W. Dunford, 101, Queen Victoria-street, 
London, E.C., architect and suryeyor :-— 


Westcott, J., Exeter a see L OOOO SEO 
Coxhead, F. J., Leytonstone oe 1,980 0 0 
Morgan, T., Wood Green ... 1,900 0 9 


Farnwortu.—For the erection and completion of 
citadel buildings in Tarnworth, for General Booth. Mr. 
J. W. Dunford, 101, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C. 
architect and surveyor :— 


Haywood & Son, Bedford... £1,775 0 0 

Coxhead, Leytonstone ise % 1,539 0 0 

Taylor Bros., Farnworth’... HD 1,300 0 0 
* Accepted. 


Gosport.—For exterior alterations to the Bank, High- 
street, for Messrs. Grant, Maddison, and Co., Ltd. Mr- 
W. Yeardye, 30, High-street, Gosport, architect :— 


Jupe, C. ... ea LITO 20 
(Cifests bg Pe DEES Bioatarae eh inom 169 10 0 
Lowe, W., and Son (accepted) 121 0 0 


All of Gosport. 

Hacxnry.—For alterations to 303, Mare-street, Hackney, 
for the Home and Colonial Trading Association, Ltd. Mr. 
R. Walley, architect :— 


Nightingale... xt oye £349 0 0 
Hayward... Ay ee oes 310 0 0 
Row sas “s oon 298 0 0 


Lawsmoor.—For alterations and additions to Salvation 
Army barracks, Lawsmoor, Worcester, for General Booth. 
Mr. J. W. Dunford, 101, Queen Victoria-street, London, 
E.C., architect :— 

Morgan, T., Wood Green (accepted) £368 0 0 

Lrrps.—For the erection and completion of citadel 
buildings in New Wortley, Leeds, for the Salvation Army. 
Mr. J. W. Dunford, 101, Queen Victoria-street, H.C., 
architect and surveyor :— 

Cressey, H., Leeds ... x) £1,146 0 0 
Coxhead, F. J., Leytonstone 1,000 @ 0 
* Accepted. 


Lirrierort.—For the erection and completion of Salva™ 
tion Army fortress, Littleport, Cambs., for General Booth. 
Mr. J. W. Dunford, 101, Queen Victoria-street, London, 
E.C., architect :— 

Summerlee, T., Littleport (accepted) £348 0 0 

Lrverroou.—For alterations, &c., to the skating rink, 
Pembroke-place, Liverpool, for the Salvation Army. Mr. 
J. W. Dunford, 101, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., archi- 
tect and surveyor :— 

Morgan, Wood Green (accepted) ... £350 0 0 


LrvErPoon.—For painting the courts at St. George’s 


Hall, for the city council :— 
Merrick, W. (accepted) £330 0 0 


Livrerroou.—For executing concrete work to steps; 
landings, sills, and floors in labourers’ dwellings in 
Juvenal-street, for the city council :— 

Reldif, J. (accepted) ... 53 Poi pc steals e700 3 


Lrverroon.—For renewing a portion of the ceiling of 
St. Martin’s Church, for the city council :— 
Rudd, T. W. (accepted) ; Fe IE ee) 


Liverroou.—For the laying of pipes for the Vyrnwy 
Aqueduct on the north and south sides of the river Mersey, 
for the city council :— 

Fotherby and Son, Burnley (accepted). 


Lonpvon.—For sundry fittings at the International head- 
quarters of the Salvation Army, 101, Queen Victoria- 
street, for General Booth. Mr. J. W. Dunford, 101, Queen 
Victoria-street, London, E.C., architect and surveyor :— 


Scheme A. :— 
Martin, Battersea (accepted) £287 BT 
Scheme B. :— 
Coxhead, Leytonstone (accepted) ... 93 0 0 
Scheme C. :— 
Mannering, Adam-street, W.C. 232 15 0 
Coxhead, Leytonstone 202 0 0 
Martin, Battersea 192 0 0 
Morgan, Wood Green... 175 0 O 
Lonpon.—For repairs to be done at the Licensed 


Victuallers’ Asylum, Asylum-road, Old Kent-road, for 
Mr. A. L. Annett, secretary. Mr. W. F. Potter, archi- 
tect :— 


Hayworth, §., and Sons, Kingsland £269 0 0 
Baker, G., and Co., Milton-street ... 228 7° 0 
Wells, W., Paddington one RS 179 0 0 
Cook, B., Stonecutter-street, E.C.... 169 0 0 
Wythe, W., Dalston ... on 150 0 0 
Walker, J., and Sons, Poplar* 127 :0)0 


* Accepted. 


Luptow.—For new bell, framework and fittings for bells 
in the belfry of St. Lawrence’s Church tower, Ludlow :— 
Taylor and Co., Loughborough (accepted) ... £309 4 0 


Lyr.—For the erection and completion of Salvation 
Army fort and fortress at Lye, Wor., for General Booth. 
Mr. J. W. Dunford, 101, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., 
architect and surveyor :— 

Weale and Co., Ludlow (accepted)... £590 0 0 


Mawnninotrer.—For the erection and completion of 
Salvation Army fortress in Manningtree, Essex, for 
General Booth. Mr. J. W. Dunford, 101, Queen Victoria- 
street, London, E.C., architect and surveyor :— 


Martin, Battersea ses by £560 0 O 
Gladwell, Walton-on-the-Naze 354 10 0 
Coxhead, Leytonstone 347 0 0 
Caron, Manningtree ... 337 13 6 
Sargent, Gt. Clacton ... a2 320 0 0 
Jarvis, Banbury (accepted) ... 248 0 0 


Mitiom.—For the erection and completion of Salyat 
Army fortress in Millom, Cumberland, for Genera) Boc 
Mr. J. W. ‘Dunford, 101, Queen Victoria-street, EB 
architect and surveyor :— Po 


Tomlinson, W.... aoe £785 17 

Bradley, W. -... a 689 16 r 

Mitchell, E, (accepted) ne 625 0 0 
All of Millom. 


Monrrose.—For fitting up electric lighting 
throughout the lunatic asylum :— ae: a 
Muir, Mayor, and Coulson, Glasgow (accepted)... £1, 


Norruampron.—For a new council-room at the sh 
hall, for the county council. Mr, Law, county survey, 
Seven tenders received. Highest, £4,191; lowest fp 
Mr. J. T. Wingrove, Northampton, £2,846, After 
vision of plans the latter tender was accepted at £2,346 


Norruwicu.—For repiping the town, and caprryi 
mains over Dane Bridge, for the local board paar 


Sharp and Cruickshank £1,721 17 10 
Dawson, H. ... BP 1,384-°7 7 
Turner, T. ad m3 1,306 14 6 
Swinton, J... nee eae vee 1177 9 9 
Hughes, F. W. a = ees 1,157 16 2 
Pickthall, J. W. age rad soe 868.15 7 
Dale, J. me Le ue 837 211 
Pickthall and Son (accepted) 736 15 8 


Oswestry.—For the construction of a reseryoir keepe 
cottage, two workmen’s cottages, whim shed, worksho 
roads, and fences at Oswestry, for the Vyrnwy wa 
supply committee of the Liverpool city council:— 

Davies Bros., Wrexham (accepted) £4,791 2 9 


Parc Ucuar.—For the erection of a cottage and wh 
shed, forthe Vyrnwy water supply committee of the Liy, 
pool city council :— 

Davies Bros., Wrexham (accepted) £1,391 9 10 


Penartu.—For the erection of a shop in Glebe-stre 


Penarth, for Mr. D. 8. Johnston. Mr. H. Comi 
M.S.A., architect :— . 
Edmunds, J. C.... 7s) er. ie 1,158) sO 
Speed, F.... aN of “ei é 997 11 0 
Jones, J... 5 mee bas «- 875 0 0 
Price, R., Cardiff ee pee ade 825 0 0 
Tape, M. H. (accepted) fo ts 785 0 0 


Rest of Penarth. 


Srrpney.—For alterations and renovations to la 
Methodist chapel, Jubilee-street, Stepney, to form sar 
into a Salvation Army fortress, for General Booth, M 
J. Ne Dante 101, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.( 
architect :— 


Wood, Tabley-road, N. aes ee L216 LOMO 
Martin, Battersea a it sia 252 0 0 
Coxhead, Leytonstone (accepted) ... 203 0 0 


To Municipal Authorities, Engineers, and Surveyors. 


JENNINGS PATENT URINALS 


FOR PUBLIC THOROUGHFARES AND RAILWAY STATIONS) 


Have been adopted in all the principal European Cities. 


They are particularly adapted for public use, beingsimpl 


in construction, strong, and most economical as regards the water supply. 


JENNINGS STONEWARE ORAIN-PIPES 


Have been specially selected and adopted, after severe tests, 
of Adelaide. The Sockets and Pipes are made in one piece u 
selected Poole Clay taken from Beds on the works, 


pipes in the market. 


by the South Australian Government for the drainag 
nder great pressure by Steam Machinery from the fine 
and, by hydraulic testing, have been proved superior to any othe 


Prices and particulars can be obtained from 


GEORGE JENNINGS, STANGATE, LAMBETH, LONDON, 


And the Manager, South-Western Pottery, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset. 


F. BRABY & C0’ 
oN 


S PATENT GLAZING 


GLASS SET FREE, 


ALLOWING EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION, AND PREGLUDIN 


NN 


London 


BREAKAGE. 


Absolutely Watertight. Painting & Putty Superseded 


OVER THREE MILLION FEET FIXED. 


Drawings and Prices on application. Models and Sections on View: 


Special) aM 26 


8352 to 362, EUSTON ROAD. 


Liverpool: 6 & 8, HATTON GARDEN. — 
Glasgow: 47 and 49, ST. ENOCH SQUARE 
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Ave. 23, 1889. 
'HE BUILDING NEWS 


AND ENGINEERING JOURNAL. 


VOL. LVII.—No. 1807. 
—+4+— 
FRIDAY,’ AUGUST 23, 1889. 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDY. 


XTRAORDINARY adyances have been 
made in the study of architecture 
ince the days of John Nash and Augustus 
-ugin—the first the promoter of modern 
treet architecture and fashionable edifices at 
srighton and elsewhere, the latter the pioneer 
f Gothic and the author of the ‘‘ Specimens.” 
t that period architecture was a fashionable 
taste”? among the upper classes, acquired 
1ore from a few books than an earnest 
tudy of buildings. The author of ‘‘Con- 
casts” and ‘‘ True Principles” had begun 
> show the reality and thoroughness of his 
ivourite style. Wilkins and Sir Charles 
sarry were carrying out buildings like the 
fational Gallery and the Travellers’ and 
‘eform Club-houses, imbued with opposite 
rinciples of design, and several of the lead- 
ig architects of the present century, including 
(arvey Lonsdale Elmes, the designer of St. 
eorge’s Hall, Liverpool, Augustus Welby 
ugin, Charles R. Cockerell, Smirke, Hard- 
ick, and Tite, followed in their respective 
shools. Yet the actual knowledge then 
ossessed of great epochs and examples was 
xceedingly scanty, and it is curious to turn 
‘om the treatises and lectures of those days 
» the literature of the present time. One 
eculiarity in the style of these books was 
s essentially didactic character ; the authors 
: treatises on Greek and Gothic architecture 
slivered their opinions with dogmatic firm- 
ass, and each style and class of building 
as described in the most formal manner, 
s if every element had been rigorously 
assified and laid down with grammatical 
‘ecision. There was no room to doubt the 
\aracteristics of any one style, or to imagine 
at further discoveries and explorations 
ould one day considerably modify and alter 
'e opinion then expressed. Consequently 
came about that styles were looked upon 
| distinct and cut-and-dried species based 
‘(a few typical buildings. Limited as the 
umber of specimens were representing each 
‘yle, at was impossible to give more than a 
| rrow and circumscribed description of each. 
| followed that churches were built in 
uitation of certain Greek examples, and 
(‘mestic buildings were designed upon an 
nalterable formula derived from the pre- 
(pts of Vitruvius, Palladio, and their dis- 
Oles. One result of this teaching was very 
‘parent in the application of the system of 
‘lumniation to every building of import- 
‘ce. Oriticism was generally directed to 
‘d any errors in the proportion of the 
orders” used, and if no precedent could be 
find, the design was mercilessly attacked. 
[yw badly some of our recent buildings in 
32 Classic or Renaissance styles would fare if 
(s rule were applied to them, it would be 
socking to think of. Hardly one of the 
lsigns for the War and Admiralty Offices 
yuld pass through the ordeal. In many of 
>» old authors on Italian architecture rules 
11 directions are given for composing 
t ades, proportioning rooms, windows, and 
jer features. Nicholson and Batty Langley 
p scribed in this manner, and it was clearly 
i ught that the style was inseparable from 
2tain types of structure. This idea has 
bn exploded. Style is now understood in 
‘ier wider sense, not identical with the 
aliments of certain buildings, but as the 
growth or expression of a certain manner 
adapting materials. Dogmatic treatises 
) orders and the composition of facades find 
‘longer the passive student. A man who 
oct a style no longer feels inclined to 
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follow a certain model, but selects it because 
it serves to express his requirements, and 
suits the material at his command. ‘ 
Upon the same ground detail was copied, 
and no attempt was made to search for 


‘| principles, or to understand the spirit in 


which it was executed. Hyen Pugin’s 
‘“‘ Specimens,” admirable for their laborious 
execution and accuracy, were examples 
culled from yarious Gothic buildings, and 
taken from their context in the work. Their 
relation to the edifices they belonged to was 
not shown; in fact, they were like the dried 
specimen taken from a tree or a flower. The 
younger Pugins laboured nobly to redeem this 
mistake of their contemporaries, and the 
work on ‘‘ Contrasts,” or a parallel between 
I4th and 1dth-century edifices and the 
present day, and the ‘‘True Principles of 
Pointed Architecture,” published in 1841, 
are written in a broader and more scientific 
spirit with the object of determining the 
hidden principles and motives of the old 
builders, while this lime was followed by 
F. A. Paley, E. Sharpe, and others, who 
tried to discover the proportions and geo- 
metrical principles on which the Medieval 
churches were based. When we compare the 
earlier works on Gothic architecture, which 
were generally nothing more than examples, 
as Britton’s ‘‘ Antiquities of Great Britain,”’ 
with the writings of Scott, Viollet-le-Duc, 
and Ruskin, to say nothing of later writers, 
we perceive at once the greater grasp obtained, 
the wider and more generalised conclusions 
which were arriyed at by them. As an 
instance, take, on the study of Gothic archi- 
tecture, Parker’s ‘‘ Glossary,” or Rickman’s 
‘* Attempt to Discriminate,” and compare 
these treatises with the late Sir G. G. Scott’s 
‘* Lectures on the Rise and Development of 
Medizeyal Architecture,” we shall find how 
different is the handling. The former were 
describers and classifiers merely of old 
buildings as they appeared; their authors 
were lke those early writers on natural 
history or zoology who described what 
they saw without attempting to arrange 
the various orders, genera, and species of the 
organic world; but the latter did not stop 
at bare description of dead specimens; they 
endeavoured to explain the adaptation and 
evolution which accompanied the history of 
the styles, regarding them as transitional 
stages merely in the growth of structural 
requirements ; and in this way they did for 
architecture what Darwin and Spencer have 
accomplished for the great departments of 
natural history and biology. When we read 
Viollet-le-Duc, Fergusson, Scott, and Sharpe 
we no longer study the art as dry archxo- 
logy, but trace the steps of a great struc- 
tural development, read buildings in the 
light of contemporary science and historical 
research, The whole subject is treated likea 
science. The authors haye thrown a varied 
light on their subject, which is more than the 
account of mere buildings of stone or brick : 
they haye revealed, in development of struc- 
ture, the operations of various mental states 
and conditions of national and social life. In 
his lectures, Scott, like Le Duc, takes 
the student through different stages of 
Medizeval architecture; shows how the 
vaulting system of the Middle Ages 
arose and was developed from plan; how 
tracery grew from simple forms, that 
mouldings were no exceptions to the law of 
growth. This spirit of inquiry and this 
mode of treating architectural progress or 
style was exemplified also in the works of 
Willis, in Sharpe’s ‘‘ Parallels,” and the 
‘Seven Periods of Gothic Architecture,” and 
in F, A. Paley’s ‘‘ Gothic Mouldings.” The 
law of intention and motive, as controlled by 
material, or the principle of evolution, is 
uppermost in each of them. 

Interesting as this inquiry is, it would lead 
us too far to give actual examples; we may 
therefore confine our remarks to one old 
book, dated 1828, entitled ‘‘ Elmes’s Lectures 


on Architecture.” This work, written by an 
architect who enjoyed a large surveying and 
general practice, was dedicated to George IV., 
“the enlightened patron and protector of the 
British School of Art,” as he is called. One of 
the first things that strike us in opening these 
Lectures is their comprehensive character, 
comprising as they do the whole history of the 
art from the_antediluyian to modern times. 
This ambitious review of architecture, which 
commences from the Books of Moses, did not 
in the least give rise to any doubts or diffi- 
culties. Authors in those days began their 
histories with our First Parents, and never 
thought that it would be more satisfactory 
if they gave a more limited survey. Recent 
discoveries and research haye made historians 
more modest, and art histories, as now 
written, generally confine themselves to 
certain epochs, or deal with distinct styles. 
Of what need was there to dwell on ages 
about which written history was all fable, 
surmise, and conjecture? Thus Elmes 
writes : ‘‘ The history of the ages before the 
Deluge furnishes but few materials for the 
history of architecture.” As if, forsooth, 
anything at all was known. More amusing 
is 1t to be told that the ‘‘ Deluge is daily 
becoming more a matter of proof from the 
continual discoveries of fossil remains,” 
and to read quotations from old writers 
like De Goguet and Sir William Jones 
bearitig upon this terrible visitation. 
These well-meaning writers drew their con- 
clusions too frequently from mere fable, and 
had not the higher and more scientific proofs. 
upon which those events are now supported. 
So in regard to architecture, discoveries have 
set at rest or exploded theories of origin, 
such as the pretty-fabled story of the Corin- 
thian Order, or the origin of the Gothie arch. 
The ancient records were necessarily derived 
from the Hebrew Bible, from Homer, and 
Pliny; but these sources are now supple- 
mented by many additional new lights. 
Modern discoveries haye helped us to form 
more correct ideas of the origin of Greek art 
than we could have done from passages in the 
‘*Thad” and ‘‘Odyssey”; rude stone monu- 
ments have been interpreted. Schliemann, 
in his researches at Mycense and Tiryns, has 
thrown much light on early Greek arehitec- 
ture. His explorations on the site of 
Troy have led to even greater results 
in the knowledge of Greek art. Affinities 
have been discovered between styles which 
were once thought to be distinct. For 
example, the fortress discovered by Dr. 
Schliemann at Tiryns is important as show- 
ing that the great propyleum or gate is 
a prototype of the later Greek propylea at 
Athens. Vitruyius’s description of the Greek . 
dwelling-house has also been borne out by 
the discoveries at Tiryns. Dr. Dorpfeld 
says this agreement is striking, and is an 
important proof that the plan of the late 
historical Greek dwelling was developed 
from the Homeric dwelling-house. Fer- 
gusson has traced many likenesses between 
Indian and other forms of construction, and 
this correspondence has indicated a con- 
tinuity of types which our forefathers had 
not the means of showing. Elmes does not 
allude to the wooden prototypes which gaye 
a decided individuality to Indian examples, 
but traces the style to caverus and exeaya- 
tions in rock, and rather connects the sub- 
terraneous temples with the Egyptian and 
Persian edifices. In this conjecture he is 
partially right, for it is pretty well esta- 
blished that the constructed temples partook 
of excavated or sculptured rock forms. 
Persepolitan types are certainly traceable in 
Indian temples. 

Although the older writers on architecture 
were disposed to accept contemporary state- 
ments, as those of Sir W. Jones, too implicitly, 
some of their hypotheses were true, and 
have been borne out by recent researches. 
Thus, in speaking of Chinese architecture, 
Elmes says ‘“‘ tents and pavilions appear to 
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have been the original types,” and this 
origin cannot be disputed. The Chinese and 
Tartar tribes were essentially nomadic in 
their habits. He alludes also to the police 
laws or regulations, which prescribe, with 
the greatest nicety, how buildings for every 
rank are to be erected, from the simple 
citizen to the mandarine or grandee of the 
empire—a law which has produced great 
uniformity in the houses, both in plan and 
design. Dimensions for every part, and the 
number of courts and rooms are prescribed. 
Moreover, there are many general reflec- 
tions in Elmes’ Lectures which we can accept 
as showing that even under the rules of the 
later Georges true conceptions of architec- 
tare existed, though we are bound to discount 
a great deal of the flattery which the author 
bestows on George III. He says of the style 
called the Classical: ‘‘ The art was then all 
but lost in the dark and tasteless days of 
Georges I. and IL., till it revived under 
George III., in Chambers, Wyatt, and 
Stuart, and appears now, lke its sister-art 
of painting, still in its progress towards a 
great and glorious meridian of perfection. 
To our late venerable sovereign the arts are 
all deeply indebted, and architecture not the 
least. Possessed of a sound and pure taste 
himself, initiated early in life in its elemen- 
tary principles, both of design and con- 
struction, his judgment was guided by his 
knowledge, and the names of his architects, 
Chambers, Wyatt, and Stuart, and the purity 
of the style which he patronised, are proofs 
of the accuracy of his discernment and the 
excellence of his taste.” No doubt that 
monarch did more than his immediate pre- 
decessors to foster art, though we cannot 
allow that the days of the Third George can 
rank with those of either Pericles or Leo X., 
Julius II., or Charles I., or that George IV. 


can be bracketed with the names of 
either of those benefactors of the arts. 
At the same time, we cannot forget 


that it was in George III.’s reign, and 
during the Regency, that a large sum of 
public, money was expended in the pur- 
chase of the Townley, Elgin, and Phigaleian 
marbles, a contribution towards the arts that 
deserves to be gratefully remembered; and 
this generous impulse of the Government of 
that day was a fitting tribute to the nation 
after a period of unexampled conquest. 
Again, the same author had a very keen 
sense of the advantages and disadvantages 
of architecture as a profession, though com- 
petition was not nearly so severe as it is 
now. He says, ‘‘Architecture has this 
manifest advantage over painting, which, to 
a student in choice of a profession is by no 
means a contemptible one, that while in 
painting one must be superlatively great, or 
positively contemptible ; in architecture there 
are many grades below its highest (which 
in sublimity yields not to painting) wherein 
industry and talent, below the brilliancy of 
genius, may occupy a moderate station with 
much dignity and use to society.” A recom- 
mendation as neatly worded as it is inoffen- 
sive. But, as he says, the art ‘“‘is not 
like painting, a marketable art. The archi- 
tect cannot, hke the painter or the sculptor, 
complete his works in private and ex- 
hibit them in public; he cannot carry a 
cottage under his arm, a villa in a Hackney 
coach, or a palace in the more magnificent 
appendages of a porter’s horse and two livery 
chairmen, to an exhibition for his credit or 
for sale. For him there is no British Insti- 
tution for the sale of his work, no auctions 
with public or more select and fashionable 
private views. His designs, without patrons, 
must le neglected for years in his port- 
folios.” We have reflections, too, on the 
eonnection of architecture with the laws, 
government, and manners of different 
nations. Though a general relation between 
art and the history of the human mind is 
hinted at, it is not made the thread of the 
narrative. Such a treatment was reserved 


for a later time. General notions of how 
architecture expressed mental characteristics 
prevailed, but no one thought of taking this 
as one of the factors in the development of 
the art. 
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RESTRICTIVE COVENANTS — WHY 
THEY ARE NOT ENFORCED. 


RE these generally enforced, and in how 
many cases are they introduced in 
leases to get a respectable class of buildings 
erected? We have so many instances of 
estates where these covenants are not strictly 
carried out that their insertion in leases is 
not regarded with that amount of respect 
which they ought to receive. Acted upon, 
they are the chief guarantee the lessee has 
that the estate will be maintained in a 
respectable manner, that no objectionable 
businesses or shops will be opened or carried 
on to the annoyance of residents. Lately the 
question has been revived in connection with 
the proposals for the enfranchisement of 
leascholds. The opponents of enfranchisement 
have laid much stress on the value of restric- 
tive covenants, and have argued that if tenants 
have the power given them of purchasing 
the freehold of their houses, they would 
refuse to be tied down by these covenants, 
and would, by making alterations of an 
objectionable character, become a nuisance 
to their neighbours. There would be some 
truth in this assumption, if there were no 
means of checking the vagaries of small free- 
holders, or making them amenable to the 
jurisdiction of local authorities. Those who 
uphold leasehold as a tenure are ever ready 
to advance this argument, even although as 
a matter of fact restrictive covenants are not 
always introduced or are imperfectly carried 
out by landowners. The fact is, however, 
the advocates of enfranchisement have their 
answer, and the Bills in Parliament pro- 
pose means to enforce covenants, either 
through the local authorities, who are the 
properly constituted guardians of the public 
rights, or by providing that the original 
restrictive covenants shall be enforced by the 
individual who had the original right to 
enforce them. Mr. Lawson’s Bill, for 
example, proposes this mode of continuing 
the obligation of the lessee. A distinction is 
drawn between trivial covenants and those 
of a necessary and beneficial character, and 
a wide discretion is given to the local 
authority so that they may be empowered to 
enforce any covenant they think necessary 
for the protection and benefit of the neigh- 
bourhood. When we consider the inoperative 
effect of the restrictive covenants in leases, 
as these are generally construed by the 
surveyor of the lessor, the unequal and often 
one-sided opinions, the favouritism shown 
by landowners to one class of objectionable 
trades, we must arrive at the conclusion that 
the local authority is the proper and only 
power to enforce any restrictions necessary 
for the public protection and interests. We 
believe if restrictive covenants had been 
enforceable by public authorities, not one- 
half of the estates would have deteriorated 
as they have done. The evidence lately 
given before the Select Committee on this 
question is convincing. We haye it upon 
the evidence of Mr. Boodle and others that 
evils haye grown up under old leases, espe- 
cially on the Northampton estate, against 
which covenants were of noayail. Nuisances 
had grown up in spite of restrictive cove- 
nants. Again, as to the impartial judgment 
exercised by placing the power in the hands of 
the local authorities, one witness of experience 
in estates said there would be no difficulty at 
all in enforcing beneficial covenants sup- 
posing the ground landlords were bought 
out, because there would not only be the 
surveyor but the members of the local board 
to decide which was right or which wrong. 
In the case of covenants under the landowner’s 
suryeyor there is no arbitration possible—his 


decision is final. The evidencesubmittedf 
Southport is very conclusive of the unsatis 
tory operation of restrictive covenants, 
Ellis says, ‘‘ When covenants are disper 
with, in nearly every case an increased gro 
rent is demanded, and very heayy costs 
imposed upon the lessees’’—in other wo 
the covenants can be relaxed by paym 
The same witness said ‘‘ his point is to r 
the ‘ Fish - shop - in-Belgraye-square ai 
ment.’ These covenants are not made 
of for the protection of the neighbourh 
for the neighbourhood is sacrificed ; 
they are made use of for the purpose 
putting money into the lessor’s pock 
Other witnesses proved the same thir 
that it was the practice to exact fines 
breaches of covenant ; but we have onl 
take the case of leasehold estates ; 
London and other towns to see for ourse 
how objectionable businesses haye | 
opened, and houses allowed to encroacl 
front of their neighbours, in the fac 
covenants, to see whether the ‘‘ amenitie 
a neighbourhood” have been preserved. 
The ‘‘ restricted covenants” of the le 
are in many cases mere legal jargon in 
duced to drawlessees, and to enable the la 
owner to exact fines for breaches of cover 
often trivial, though sometimes of very ser 
import to neighbouring tenants. It ma 
said that the lessee has his legal remedy ; 
practically the lessor is master, and ca 
much as he pleases, for it often happens: 
the lessor has power reseryed to relieve 
tenant from the obligations of the coyen 
The decisions of the Courts haye fayo 
lessors, moreover, at the expense of less 
In one case the purchasers of an estate 
all entered into a covenant not to use 
houses otherwise than as private resider 
nevertheless the vendor gaye permissio 
one purchaser to open a school in his ho 
and it was held that this was not a waiye 
the covenant in fayour of another pureh: 
There is another class of property to w 
the respective covenant is seldom app. 
namely, premises at the fag-end of the le 
At this time enforcement of the covyena 
very necessary ; but the fag-ends of lease: 
purchased by house jobbers, with the obje 
making as much as they can out of them, 
houses fallintoneglectand an insanitaryst 
and the ground landlords are willing toa 
them to fall into this condition. Mmm 
cases the landlords are unable to comp¢ lt 
owners to comply with the covenants, o1 
not willing that:the property should 
thrown on their hands before the termina 
of the lease. Altogether there are ™ 
strong reasons why the local authorities 
right parties to enforce restrictions. — 
reason why they do not interfere no 
because they do not wish to saddle thele 
at the fag-end of the lease with expe 
which ought to be borne by the ground Ik 
lord. Hence the disgraceful conditior 
many of the houses in the Metropolis. 
landowners of these properties canno 
called upon to defray a penny towards 1 
repair and sanitary improvement, and 
very hard and often useless to put the 
into operation against the lessee who 
only the ‘‘ fag-end”’ of the lease, and 1s‘ 
only a man of straw. But when the 0! 
of land and house are the same person, 
authority would haye power and reaso 
put the Act into operation. | 


LEVELLING.—XVIL 
BUILDING OPERATIONS ON HILL SID) 


N finding the levels of ground of li 
extent for building operations, the 

a levelling instrument may be superst 
Builders carry out their leyelling operatio’ 
employing the bricklayer’s level, a stra’ 
edged board with a plummet in the ce} 
or a spirit-level fixed on the upper edge: 
adjusting this straight-edged level 02 | 
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Ground Floo Pierced 


Se: se 


en in the ground, till the bubble of 
it-leyel is in the centre of its run, a level 
can be produced in any direction. Fig. 3+ 
vs how the operation is conducted. Let 
uppose it is required to set out the level 
, ground floor in order to obtain the 
ht of the brickwork necessary on 
ing ground, and the 
surface to which the cellar has to 
xcayated. A peg, 1, is driven into the 
ind at the level it is required to fix 
upper step of the entrance—say, at 2 or 
aps from the surface. Another peg, 2, 
‘iven in at a distance nearly the length 
1e level from the first, so that it may rest 
hem both, and is raised or lowered till 
bubble is adjusted. A third peg, 3, is 
en in at about the same distance, and 
leyel again placed on the second and 
d, and adjusted level as before, by raising 
owerling peg 3. This peg is in turn 
nas a fixed point, and the other end of 
lis made to rest ona fourth peg, which is, 
efore, driven in the ground till the bubble 
n records a true level. This operation 
be repeated for any reasonable distance 
. sufficient accuracy for building pur- 
‘s, if care 1s taken that at each removal 
he level the last peg is not touched after 
bubble has been brought to the middle of 
un. The peg to be raised or lowered 
t always be the last one put in. 
diagram indicates the operation: when 
level reaches its last peg, as shown by 
dotted position of the instrument, the 
rence of leyel can be found by measur- 
the height from the ground surface to 
underside of the level at that point, and 
acting therefrom the fixed height of level 
eg 1. To level the other side of house, 
41s madea fixed point, and the opera- 


tion can be repeated from it in any direction. 
Thus, if the first series of pegs 1 to 4 repre- 
sents the level of one end of the house, a 
series of pegs at right angles thereto from 
peg 4 will give the level of the front side of 
house. This practical method of levelling 
admits of little error, and the pegs being 


depth below} allowed to remain are convenient for measure- 


ment and reference. On a steep hill-side or 
sloped ground the requirements of the leveller 
in building are of primary importance. 
Suppose a house has to be built on sucha 
cliffas we often find facing the sea. Accurate 
levels have to be taken to find how much soil 
must be removed for the foundations and 
cellars. The height of the ground floor must 
be first determined as the datum from which 
the other stories have to be taken. Say 
there are to be two or three steps on the rear 
side of house, as at A, Fig. 35, then a con- 
siderable quantity of soil must be removed 
for the foundations on this side shelving to 
nothing on the other, if we imagine the 
footings to be on the level. The excavation 
in section would, in fact, be of the shape of 
a triangular prism, the foundation would 
haye to be carried down Sft. to 10ft. on the 
rear side, and be almost level with the 
ground on the front. A great deal of brick- 
work would be buried on the upper side of 
ground, to avoid which the foundations are 
often stepped, as in Fig. 35, which shows 
the foundation walls of a house situated 
on sloping ground, the footings being laid 
on step-leyels, so as to economise the brick- 
work. In this instance the cellar isin front, 
cd, where the excavation required would be 
small, and the ground floor would be well 
elevated towards the front. The dotted line 
shows the formation level when finished. If 
the depth of building is greatit would be ex- 
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pensive to keep the floor line at the highest 
level as here indicated, as this would entail a 
good deal of surplus ground in front to make 
up; it would then be advisable to half-sink 
the ground-floor level by half-excavating the 
back portion, and half embanking the front, 
as shown by parts C and D. This may 
be imagined by assuming the dotted line 
to be the level of ground floor, requiring 
a descent of steps to the ground floor of the 
house behind, and a few steps up in front. 
A section such as that of the diagram must 
be made in either case, to enable the floor 
line to be regulated, and the amount of ex- 
cayation and embanking to be found. ‘The 
most advisable course to adopt is to make a 
platform for the building to stand upon, 
partially sunk by half-cutting, and partially 
raised in front by embanking, as shown by the 
dotted line in the figure. ‘This platform can 
be extended for some distance all round the 
house, and be finished by embanking the 
ground in the manner shown. Considerable 
earthwork would be involved in the forma- 
tion of this platform, and the first thing to 
do is to take the levels. It would be tedious 
and laborious to set out the levels by pegs in 
the way we have shown; the most expe- 
ditious and satisfactory course is to take the 
levels of the surface by an instrument for a 
considerable distance along the slope and 
beyond the limits intended for the house. 
We have described how the levelling is con- 
ducted on steep inclines. If the length of 
ground along the slope is considerable, or the 
steepness is such that each range of collima- 
tion is limited, the distance is divided into 
sections or steps, as AB, Fig. 86; the in- 
strument is placed midway between the 
staves and the readings noted. Thus, as is 
shown in our diagram, the instrument can 
be placed on the area of the proposed 
house, and the sight extended to A as 
a back-sight, which will intercept the staff 
near the ground, and to B as a fore-sight, 
where the line of sight will intersect the staff 
high up—that is to say, the range of sight 
can be extended as high up and as low down 
the cliff as possible, thus saying a number of 
removals of the instrument. For example, 
in the diagram, the possible range of sight 
from one position of the instrument would be 
about 30ft. to d0ft., but with less inclinations 
longer ranges can be obtained sufficient for 
the purpose of obtaiming a section of the 
ground. It would be necessary to drive a 
peg in close to the ground at A as a bench 
mark, also to measure the distance from A to 
B on the ground, reducing the same to hori- 
zontal measurement. An Abney level or 
clinometer is useful for this purpose, as by it 
the angle of slope can be accurately obtained 
and noted, the only requisite, being that the 
clinometer should intersect at a point the 
same height vertically as the surveyor’s eye, 
for which purpose a staff with shding vane 
is necessary, the vane or cross piece being 
adjusted to the height of the eye before it is 
sent up or down the hill: We will explain 
the use of this instrument as we proceed. In 
the meantime it may be observed that the 
levels found in the manner described can be 
reduced from a datum taken so many feet 
below the bench mark, as before described, 
or if one line of collimation only has been 
used the levels can be set downwards from 
a horizontal line, which will represent a 
datum above ground level with the axes of 
telescope, as we haye lately explained. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION, 1889.—III. 


[WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 


ESUMING our descriptive account of this 
excursion, we rejoin the party on their 
Wednesday’s outing, which extended into Lin- 
colnshire, by train from King’s Lynn to Long 
Sutton. We give herewith two drawings of the 
great church of St. Mary’s in this place, one 
showing the lead-covered spire and tower, and 
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the other the beautiful south porch, with the 
parish library over it, formerly used possibly as 
a registry or a priest’s room. The plan of the 
porch shows how the chamber is reached, and 
Mr. Bassett Smith, who restored the church, has 
lately built a new stair turret, in fairly good 
taste and in keeping with the building. Mr. 
A. Needham Wilson’s drawings include some 
useful details of this porch, which furnishes a 
choice example of groining, with detached wall 
shafts, as the plan shows. The Early English 
tower is, in a way, rather foreign in outline ; 
but the detail is as pure as it can be. The root 
is entirely constructed of timber, and it has 
twisted partly. A drawing showing the framing 
was published a few years ago in the A. A. 
“Sketch Book.’’ It serves as a landmark from 
sea, and it looks well from every point of view. 
The noble Norman nave of seven bays is sur- 
mounted by the original clerestory arcade, which, 
by the erection of a higher stage in the form of 
a pseudo-Norman (18th century) clerestory, is 
converted into a pseudo-triforium stage, with 
very happy effect, though, of course, no one 
could admire the work now added over it, which 
outside is finished in cement. The octagonal 
chamber which projects from the east wall of the 
chancel is in two floors, and has a high-pitched 
roof of stone, and small windows quaintly 
arranged. [his addition increases the pic- 
turesqueness of the exterior considerably, and it 
is used now asa vestry. The upper chamber is 
roughly vaulted in rubble. The nave roof is of 
queen-post character, with spandrels filled in 
with pierced tracery. The chancel has a rich, 
simple old roof, with angels sculptured on the 
wall-posts. There is an old stone altar in the 
south aisle, properly mounted in oak, and carried 
by a Jacobean oak table. Near here is some 
good old glass, specially a full-length 14th- 
century costume figure of St. George and the 
Dragon. The font has a carved 18th-century 
balustrade inclosure, in wood. The new reredos 
is coloured, and the place is well kept; but the 
new pulpit, erected without the architect, is 
monstrously ugly, and likewise very pretentious. 

St. Mary's, Gedney, next seen, is represented 
on our double-page plate to-day, anda sketch 
plan of the building is also given. The porch is 
a good one, and had a parvise; the tower is a 
fine design, and once had a spire, they say, 100ft. 
high; but the chief feature now in this church 
is the exceedingly light clerestory of refined 
Perpendicular style. The old roof over the 
nave is rather lumpy in effect, because the 
arched timbers of the principals run off above 
the spandrels into mere rafters, and judged from 
their bulk, do not look at this point more im- 
portant than rafters, though they are moulded, 
and have good bosses on them. One truss only 
has a hammerbeam to it, and the whole piece of 
construction is very odd. Along the string 
below the clerestory are some grand 14th-century 
stone carvings, very bold and telling. One 
fellow near the west end on the south side is 
particularly handsome, and is worth study. 
There is some old glass of beautiful colour in 
this church in the north aisle. The east window 
represents ‘‘Solomon in all his Glory.’’? The 
church is bepewed, and hasa handsome Georgian 
pulpit with a great overspreading sounding - 
board. The Gothic screen and reredos are 
expensive works in poor taste, done fifty years 
ago. The hideous stove-pipes in the church 
ought to be cleared out, and so should the 
crumbling Classic-like west gallery. The mas- 
sive oak carved door to the porch has a wicket 
in it and an inscription. The very early bronze 
lock and furniture to this portal are very inter- 
esting, with grotesques on the handle. The 
lead stack-pipes, dated 1674, remind us of some 
other choice 17th-century examples of the 
plumber’s art. The Wilby of Gedney marble 
tomb on the south wall of the aisle is a refined 
example of its kind, dated 1606. 

Holbeach Church is well known. It has.a vast 
tower and spire at the west end. These are our 
notes: In the north aisle is a deeply-recessed, 
richly-canopied, and diapered altar tomb to Sir 
Humphrey Littleborough, who fought in the 
Wars of the Roses. Along the top is a course of 
roses beautifully carved, and surmounting the 
whole is the effigy of the knight in full armour, 
with his head resting on a mantling, and a 
woman’s head inclosed in a net for a pillow, 
which is curious, and affords much scope for 
speculation. This large church has a lofty Per- 
pendicular nave with a regularly-spaced clere- 
story over the seven bays of the arcade. Thereis 
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a new hammer-beam roof by Mr. Ewan Christian, 
who restored the church twenty years ago. He 
designed the pulpit and the altar-rail and screen 
forming the vestry. ‘The new benches in the 
nave are very simple and good. The recently- 
erected organ by Mr. R. J. Withers, of the 
Adelphi, with panels in colour, though more in 
scale with the detail of the church than Mr. 
Christian’s screens, we cannot like, particularly 
the front with its bay and ugly wing cresting 
over it. It is nota bit like an organ-case. The 
eroined north porch, with the quaint circular 
turrets to it, is very quaint, and looks well in the 
grouping from the street; but it sadly needs 
repair. 

Whaplode is an outlying small village, but its 
church is a large building, and has some fine 
bells in the tower, placed on the south side of 
the choir. Outside, the church forms an imposing 
group, but the windows throughout are very 
poor. The Norman nave is Karly and not very 
good, but it was extended westward in Transi- 
tional times, and the arcade at that end is 
admirable. The old 14th-century roof is ina 
bad state, and is roughly shored up. The 
chancel arch is Early Norman, and the west door 
is a good Early English one of large size. The 
chief object in the church is the big effigy 
tomb, standing within an inclosure of ten stone 
columns, which support a great solid tester, the 
whole structure being protected by an iron rail- 
ing. The interspaces of the tomb colonnade are 
enriched by kneeling figures. Three boys on 
the father’s side and a girl on the mother’s, with 
a baby in another compartment, the third bay on 
this side being vacant. It was erected to Sir 
Anthonie Irby and his wife, and is of Debased 
character, with Corinthian caps to the columns ; 
but the figures, in Charles I. costume, are very 
well done. The ironwork is simple and effective. 

Moulton, another Lincolnshire church of con- 
siderable dimensions, and justly celebrated for its 
western tower and spire, which is crocketed from 
base to finial, with flying buttresses at the four 
angles of the tower. A view of it is given in 
Sharpe’s account of the first excursion held under 
his direction in connection with the Architectural 
It is of Perpendicular character, 
and is vaulted inside to the height of the body 
of the church. Over the nave, which is of Early 
date, is a simple tie-beam roof, carried upon the 
Transitional clerestory. The ancient rood-screen 
is mutilated. Mr. Bassett Smith restored the 
church carefully, and reseated the fabric very 
suitably ; but an arrangement of return stalls in 
the chancel would have been an improvement 
upon the present seating. 

Spalding Church has a western tower and spire, 
built somewhat similar to Moulton, but not so 
elegant and refined. The church is much larger, 
with transepts and double aisles. The restora- 
tion was admirably done by Sir Geo. Gilbert 
Scott, and the sanctuary is thoroughly well cared 
for. The new rood over the screen, which Scott 
restored, lacks the figure, but the colouring is 
pleasing. The detached chantry, east of the 
south transept, long used as a grammar-school, 
has been restored lately, and a cloister from the 
church erected. This will serve as an admirable 
morning chapel. We have seldom seen a church 
which looks more thoroughly in character with 
Catholic worship than that at Spalding. 

Owing to the continued downpour of rain the 
visit to Crowland, with its abbey and triangular 
bridge, as well as to Thorney, had to be given 
up; and the excursionists returned by an earlier 
train than originally intended to King’s Lynn. 

Thursday’s proceedings began by an early 
halt at 

Hillington Hall, an hour’s drive to the north- 
east of Lynn. The building is situated ina 
beautiful park, and has extensive gardens which 
are well kept up. The house is a complete 
specimen of the Mediaeval style which preceded 
the early days of the Gothic revival, such as 
that with which Wyattville’s and Batty Lang- 
ley’s names are usually associated. There is a 
sort of dignified pretentiousness about the design, 
with its lofty cortile or central hall which makes 
the house worth seeing, and its details, though 
sufficiently Debased in style, are carried out 
massively and in solid materials. Otherwise the 
mansion is not particularly interesting. Mr. 
John L. Robinson, A.R.H.A, of Dublin, here 
took one of his large photographic groups of the 
party. After seeing the stables, the visitors pro- 
ceeded to 

Harpley Church, a few miles further east. 
Here the good south porch and elaborate parapet 


and on entering the church the rich Decora 
door to the main entrance found many admir 
The handsome doorway to the vestry likey 
deserves mention. The roof of the nave j 
further example of the variety of treatm 
adopted by the old Norfolk builders. The; 
of the principals are arched with a drop dow: 
the apex on which pendant form a carved bos 
attached, the place of the ridge being taken y 
a double moulded purlin on either side, ¢ 
forming a flat, long panel about 2ft. wide betw. 
them enriched by a series of angels placed leng 
ways with the nave. The deep wood con 
over the walls has a sort of dentil treatment, ; 
spread angels grouped along with telling efi: 
The original Perpendicular seats in the naye 
roomily spaced, and have openwork tracer 
backs in geometrical patterns, while there 
good carvings to the elbows. The 14th. 
screen has been restored and sent up to 
to be redecorated with florid figures in fi 
colours and gold by a firm of church furnish 
They look better at a distance. The pulpit ¢ 
choir-stalls are new, and the Church is wellk 
—a note which means much every way, ¢ 
deserves to be mentioned. The roomy, unsea 
space at the west end of the church is of gn 
importance, and where it can be managed sho 
always be arranged. In the south aisle ther 
an uncommonly good Geometrical-period sedi 
and piscina, with trefoil heads and delicate det; 
having mouldings which look to be of La 
character. s 
Houghton Hall, erected by the great Sir Rob 
Walpole between 1722 and 1738, was next se 
This vast stone-faced pile of buildings, desigr 
by Colin Campbell, the compiler of ‘ Vitruy 
Britannicus,’’ is regarded by some as the m 
magnificent mansion in Norfolk. Ripley, { 
protegé of Walpole, finished the house, 
Pope’s satire records :— 


“Heaven visits with a taste the wealthy fool, 
And needs no rod but Ripley with a rule.” 


Architecturally, the tagades are heavy and coa 
in scale, with a domed pavilion at either ang 
and a colonnade fronting the wings, which brat 
off to the right and left in a semicireular fo 
on plan towards the gardens at the re 
Externally, the house seems to want a base 
lift it out of the ground, and on both sides | 
absence of a grand entrance is a great wa 
Originally there was a double staircase leadi 
up to the central hall or cortile on the park sid 
but this has long been pulled down, and | 
single small portals entering into the yauli 
hall on both fronts are the only entrances n 
except that in the right angle facing the dri 
and originally intended for servants’ use. At 
matter of fact, this is the doorway mostly w 
for all purposes. Inside, the house is rich 
treasures of all kinds, particularly the b 
tapestries and embroideries in the chi 
rooms, where the old contemporary bedst 
described as being among the best of them ku 
We have never seen better; those at Hampt 
Court cannot be compared to them. Th 
needlework hangings are quite a comple 
and some are of admirable design. ‘The cent 
hall, with its gallery over on three sides, 4 
florid plaster cove and ceiling above, is rid 
furnished, and most of the rooms have 80 
notable pictures by the great masters, and thi 
is a quantity of excellent furniture, chiefly ( 
English. On the landing of the principal sta 
case, which is a handsome one, are some l 
pieces of inlaid Italian furniture, of exqt 
design, and in the centre of the staircase, well 
a lofty pedestal, which we think too large, 1 
bronze cast of the Laocoén by Girardo 
marble dining-room is a beautiful apartme 
with a grand marble chimneypiece, and bei 
the open arches on either hand are marble sery 
buffets, with bronze taps for water. The servi 
door between these is hidden from the room, 
the chimney-breast, at the back of which is a] 
or cupboard for wine intended for immedi 
use. Several hours were well spent in inspecti 
Houghton, Lord Cholmondeley’s Norfolk hot 
which he inherited from the Walpoles, and ne 
we understand, wishes to sell. At present 
place is in other occupation. The celebral 
Houghton collection of pictures, one of the fin 
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galleries in England, was sold, to the tio 
loss, in 1779, by George third Harl of Oxfo 


nephew of Horace Walpole, to Cath 
Russia for £40,550, and is now at St. Peters 
This madman refurnished the house wit 
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that flimsy scene-painter Cipriani, and so 
laced Guido, Claude, Vandyke, Rubens, &c. 


ere are, however, still many interesting 
lily portraits in the house, including one of 
herine of Russia who obtained the great 
ection. The stables are large and important. 
visitors found little to sketch here, but the 
se is certainly one to be seen by all architects. 
‘reat Bircham, to the north of Houghton, has 
hurch of no great importance as churches 
kin this rich district, but it well repays a visit. 
» ancient altar-cloth of 1450 date, is a refined 
mple of work still in use, and has a group of 
. four-winged angels, elaborately embroidered 
gold on purple velvet. The double-headed 
les below the angels we do not understand, 
they form part of the original design. The 
e arcade in this church is Early English in 
* bays, very lofty, and refined in detail though 
e in style. The caps are moulded, and the 
't runs up all the shafts. The altar is Jacobean, 
_ the remnant of the rood-screen is Perpen- 
dar in character. There are good square- 
ied 14th century windows in the north aisle, 
a plain massive tower is placed N.W. of the 
le. In the north aisle is an admirable little 
sway which several members sketched or 
‘sured up during the visit. 
bout 15 miles trom King’s Lynn lies Snet- 
wm, on the top of a hill, in a beautifully 
ded undulating country. We published a 
7 of the church in last week’s Burtpinc News 


r. E. Guy Dawber, and in Vol. VI. of the 
. ** Sketch-Book’’ (new series) will be founda 
ving of it by Mr. A. B. Mitchell. The central 
or and spire of this building are notable 
ures, and as a mark for sailors at sea are well 
wn. The west front is quite cathedral-like 
dea, owing to the portal of three arches, 
one little low room over it, now used for 
ber. The west window is very handsome and 
e, with a decided Flamboyant character about 
but it is a trifle too crowded in the tracery. 

lofty Decorated nave has a dwarf clerestory, 
t circular lights interspaced with squatly - 
»ortioned windows late in the same style. 

arched principals of the roof mitre with ‘the 
lded purlins. The lead rests directly on the 
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rafters, and shows on the soffit between. The 
aisle windows are large and rich, forming quite a 
feature in the composition. The nave seats are 
new, from the designs of Mr. William Butterfield, 
who restored the church, and they are executed 
inelm and oak. The pulpit is principally new, 
and has painted panels containing rather stupid 
figures, crude in colour. The new screens here 
and there in the church show Mr. Butterfield’s 
taste, which some may question. The north 
aisle door, with the arch mouldings dying into 
the curved splays of the jambs, is a good example 
of pure Gothic work worthy of imitation. 

Dersinghan Chu'ch, next seen, has a Deco- 
rated nave of six bays, having trefoil-headed 
piers and labels with carved terminals. The old 
rood screen has figure-painted panels below; the 
old benches are reused in the nave, and in the 
choir they are new. Mr. Ewan Christian did 
the restoration here, using teak for some of the 
fittings, and cedar for the repair of the font 
cover. The aumbry at the back of the altar is 
curious, and is made too much of at present. 
The church is well kept, and the restoration is 
well done: The ugly effect of the four monu- 
mental mason’s angels at the angles of the great 
west tower is to be regretted as a mistake, 
and spoils the external grandeur of the upper 
stage. 

Sandringham Par& was now entered, and Mr. 
Beck, the agent of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
received the party, and took the members over 
the Royal residence, showing also the new ball- 
room, erected a few years ago from Col. Edis’s 
designs. The dairy and farm were inspected, as 
well as the gardens, the stables, and church. 

Castle Rising was next visited, with its castle, 
church, and almshouses, a view of which latter 
group of buildings appeared in last week's 
Burtpinc News. The church was restored by 
Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A. Its west front 
and saddle-back tower are its chief features, 
and these, like the history of the great keep 
in the ballium, reached by a stone bridge 
over the fosse of the castle, need not detain us 
here, as they are well known, and frequently 
have been described. Thus ended the busy and 
varied work of Thursday’s programme. 
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Friday’s outings began with West Lynn; but 
it was thought wise to leave this church out and 
so devote more time to Terrington St. Clement’s, 
one of the grandest churches to be seen in this 
district, and is well called the ‘‘ Cathedral of 
the Fens.’”? We published a complete set of 
measured drawings of the building in our pages 
for July 25, 1884, and the font, with its grand 
pinnacled cover, drawn also by Mr. J. R. Sutton, 
appeared in the Burtpine News for December 26, 
1884. These were from the set of prize draw- 
ings of the R.I.B.A. The church looks better 
at a distance, as the detail is a trifle coarse. 
The clerestory is exceptionally handsome, and 
outside the wide splays give great richness of 
effect. ‘The great western detached tower, situ- 
ated on the north of the church, is very broad 
and noble in design. ‘The central lantern or 
tower has gone, if it ever was built, which we 
question. The springers to the groining inside 
below still remain. Want of space prevents 
our giving a transcript of our copious notes on 
this church, which is now in the hands of Mr. 
Thompson, of Peterborough, underthe direction of 
Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., who would do well 
to remove the burial-place under the chancel and 
restore the level of the old sanctuary. 

Walpole St. Andrew has a brick facade western 
tower with a hermitage cell built on to its 
west front, having a two-light window inserted in 
the adjoining buttress. This figures in Brandon’s 
great book, and is interesting. The nave arcade 
reminds us of Long Melford and Saffron Walden. 
The windows to the aisles are curious, with heavy 
transomes quaintly worked in. The Jacobean 
enrichments added -to the earlier seats in the 
church attracted attention from those who are 
apt to note items of detail. We gave a sketch 
of the old hour-glass stand in this church last 
week. 

Walpole St. Peter's, next seen, was the most 
interesting church visited during the week. We 
give a large sketch of the south porch and a 
plan of the church herewith to-day. The interior 
is filled with Jacobean pews raised above the floor, 
and the font cover, with opening doors hung like 
a tryptic, is highly elaborated with open trusses, 
fluted shafts, perspectived arched panels to the 
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main body, which has « rich cornice with cresting 
of Elizabethan character, and open fretwork 
panels to the roof, with finials ranging round a 
ball terminal at the top. The old three-decker 
pulpit is Jater in date, and later still is the pedi- 
mented headed screen which extends across the 
west end of the nave, inclosing the pewing. We 
hope that neither this nor the benches will be 
removed. The 14th-century seats are placed 
college chapel wise in the aisles, and although 
the 17th-century architect addedsome ornament of 
his own to these benches, he did not spoil or 
demolish them when he filled the body of the 
nave with his pewing, which we trust will be left 
as it is untouched. The stone font is very like 
the rich one at Walsoken, illustrated by us to- 
day, but it has no sculptured panels. The wall 
arcading in the choir has cusped recessed panels 
canopied for stalls, and above these between the 
windows are rich niches with pinnacle work 
c.imopies inclosed by an ogee arch growing out of 
the wall shafts, which carry the corbels support- 
ing the wall posts of the roof principals. 
The original tie- beam roof over the nave remains. 
‘The nave arcade of seven bays is very bold and 
well proportioned, with arch mouldings indica- 
tive of earlier work than the pier-caps and vases 
seem to suggest; but the fillet on the shafts is 
coarse, and grows properly out of the base, other- 


wise it might be thought that the caps had been | 


re-worked. The aisle windows are exceedingly 
large and handsome, with sills very low down 
all round the church. The choir windows are 
said to have been filled with stained glass, but 
this was demolished in the early days of the pre- 
sent century. The great feature of the chancel 
is the high elevation of the sacrarium, with the 
altar towering well above the nave. 
passage-way under the altar accounts for this, 
and the plan we give shows how it is contrived. 
This preserved an ancient path, and in no way 
corresponds with the crypt at Hythe, Kent, about 
which a correspondence has taken place in our 
pages. The sanctuary is rich with flowers 
placed on the steps, and the church is thoroughly 
well cared for. Note the grand brass chandelier 
in the centre of the nave and the old Jacobean 
alms-box at the west end. We give a better 
one, however, to-day from Outwell Church, a 
plan of which church appeared in last week’s 
issue of our paper. The splendidly-designed 
turrets over the chancel gable group well with 
the ancient sanctus bell turret at Walpole St. 
Peter’s, which contains the bell restored to use 
by the present parish priest. There are charm- 
ing little lights to the staircase turrets, inside 
and out. The west tower is well designed with 
good belfry windows. The lower part of the 
Perpendicular rood screens to the Lady-chapel, 
as well as choir, remain, and also the return 
stalls, which are still in use. The carved beam 
corbel in the N. aisle where the old roof is in situ, 
shows how the Lady-chapel was cut off, and the 
piscina, €c., to this chapel still remain. Outside 
if can be seen where the mural brass of our Lady 
once existed on the east buttress. : 

We have no room left here to describe Tilney 
All Saints, the tower of which we illustrated last 
week. With this church concluded the visits on 
Friday. Mr. W. M. Fawcett conducted the 
members over Ely Cathedral on Saturday, and 
haying two drawings of this building to 
give from the pencil of Mr. John John- 
son, we may reserve any further remarks 
till then. The view of the Custom House, 
King’s Lynn, published herewith to - day, 
is from _a very fine photograph by Mr. 
Payne Jennings, of Ashtead, Surrey, who 
has a capital series of round-tower churches 
and other buildings in Norfolk. The view of 
the old brick porch, with terracotta work, at 
Thetford, is a good reproduction of an original 
drawing by John S. Cotman, dated 1818, lent us 
by Mr. J. R. Bulwer, Q.C., from the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club exhibition of that master’s works. 
The style of the building is like that at Great 
Barsham Hall, Norfolk; Oxburgh, seen on Tues- 
day ; and Layer Marney, Essex. The drawing 
given also of the screen at Wiggenhall, by Mr. 
E. Guy Dawber, is a useful detail. The sketches 
of the nave roof, St. Mary’s, Gedney, and that of 
the Lyme Chapel, Outwell, are interesting studies 
well worth giving here. The excursion, in spite 
of the rain and dull weather, was a decided 
success, and was most enjoyable. The final 
dinner took place at King’s Lynn on F riday. Mr. 
Wellard acted again as quartermaster, and thus 


did much to secure the comfort of the excur- 
sionists. 


The public | f } 
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MASONRY AND STONE-CUTTING.* 
By Lawrence Harvey. 
[TWENTY-FOURTH LESSON. ] 


GROINING IN ANNULAR VAULT, OR INTERSECTION 
OF ANNULAR VAULT BY CIRCLE ON CIRCLE 
ARCH. 


HE principal vault of this structure is 
lb annular—that is, a vault supported by two 
concentric ring-walls, described on plan (Fig. 
147)t, with radii wD, wA, wd; a vertical 
erected over the centre w is the axis of the 
annular vault ; the intrados or soffit of this vault 
isa torus or annular surface, engendered by the 
revolution of a vertical half-circle A’ F’ E’ B’ (Fig. 
148) round the axis w. The Fig. 148 is a 
Meridian Section of the annular vault. 

Now, begin by drawing the jointing of the 
yault on the meridian section as that of any 
ordinary arch. In this diagram I only use five 
arch-stones for clearness’ sake; but, of course, 
many more are to be used, according to the span 
of the vault, as in Fig. 146. It is evident that 
in the revolution of the meridian section round 
the axis of the structure, the points EF’, E’,... 
describe horizontal circles FM..., EN..., 
which are the arrises of the bed-joints of the 
annular vault; in the same time the joint-lines 
I’ G’, E’H’...., which prolonged would cut the 
vertical axis w, describe conical zones; these are 
the bed-joints of the annular vault. To com- 
plete the jointing of the annular vault, divide 
each course of stones by cross-joints, breaking 
joint ; these cross-joints are meridian planes. 

This annular vault is intersected by arches, 
each of which is comprised between two vertical 
planes, Ce and Dd (Fig. 147), which converge 


from the same level, and rise to the same height 
at the crown as the annular vault. The soffit of 
these arches is a conoid engendered by a@ hori- 
zontal line moving up and down in contact with the 
vertical axis w and the outline of the face-arch from 
C to D, the delineation of which is given below. 

Rectify are C O" D along the tangent C’ O" D’; 
then describe an ellipse, the major axis of which 
is C’D", and the minor axis O' Z", equal to the 
radius O’ Z’ (Fig. 148) of the annular vault. Cut 
this ellipse out of a flexible sheet of zinc, and 
roll it on the surface of the wall; its outline will 
then form the opening of the face-arch, which is 
the base or directing curve of the conoid. 

In drawing this ellipse in Fig. 149 I have 
used the method of the circles described on the 
axes, because I find thereby directly the points 
e', f’ . . . which are at the same level as 
E, EF’... This method also facilitates finding 
the tangents in these points. 

The intersection of the conoid and the annular 
surface is found by cutting them by a series of 
horizontal planes. The plane at the level of 
I’ (Fig. 148) will cut the torus along two circles 
projected on plan in FM and F,L; it will cut 
the conoid along two straight lines fw and fiw. 
The points Mand M,, L and L, where these 
four lines meet are on the intersection of the 


} conoid and torus. 


To find the generator fw, take on the ellipse 
(Fig. 149) the point f’ at the same level as 
I’ (Fig. 148), then take the are O’ f (Fig. 147) 
equal to O” f’ (Fig. 149). To measure these 
lengths on the circumference of the outer wall, 
the easiest way is to cut the circle out of thick 
carboard, pin it down on the plan, then tale the 
lengths on a flexible strip of paper and roll them 
on the edge of cardboard circle. The point f 
found, join it with w, and fw is the generator 
required. 

The intersections of the conoid and torus are 
on plan the curves AMNOK,L,B, and 
BLKON,M, Ao; these curves are Archimedean 
spirals. The intersections themselves are curves 
of double curvature, and they form groins sepa- 
reuse the annular vault from the circle on circle 
arch. 

Normal Joints (Figs. 147-50).—In the annular 
vault the surfaces of the bed-joints form conical 
zones ; but in the circle on circle arch the sur- 
faces of the bed-joints are the locus of the nor- 
mals to the soffit of the arch along a joint line, 
such as f Mw; as we have seen in former skew- 
surfaces, the normals are found by the help of a 
connecting paraboloid in which a tangent is used 
instead of the directing curve. 


* All rights reserved. 


+ (Notice, the plan drawn in Fig. 147 is supposed see 
from above the vault; the joint lines on the cradoa are 
therefore full, and those on the soffit are dotted.) 


For this operation select a proj 
perpendicular to the 


TS me 
149) the tangent f’T’, carry 
fT’ on fT (Fig. 147) tangent to the 
base of the outside wall; fT, MT” 
and elevation of the tangent to the 
curve of the conoid. Now, if on 
(fT, MT’) and on the vertical axis 
zontal line is made to slide, it will | 
paraboloid which will have commo: 
planes with the conoid all along the 
(fM w, MW); and the line T » drawn 
of the plan is a generator of that 
Cutting the paraboloid with planes M 
perpendicular to fMw and therefore | 
the directing lines, we know that 
will be straight lines; it follows 
jecting P,Q, . . . on Fig. 150 in 
the planes M’ T’ T, M’ P’ P, M Q’'Q, 
tangent tothe paraboloid, and therefo 
the conoid, in the points f, M, L, . . 
The normals to the conoid are the 
fR), W'S’, MS), (WV, LV), Se 
series taken close together form th 
the joint; this is also an hyperbolic 
and one which coincides exactly with 
necting paraboloid when the last is tur 
one quarter of a circle round the | 
generator (w M f, M’.) The upper 
plane of the stone cuts the joint of the 
circle arch at the same level as that of the 
vault; take, therefore, on Fig. 150 th 
U' G’ =G @ of Fig. 148, then draw thet 
plane G’ R’ which will cut the normal 
points (R’ R), (S'S), (V’V), . . . throu 
draw the curve RSV, ...i 


angles with it through w ; the apex of 
bola will, therefore, be found by a m 
tional to the two co-ordinates of any p 
curve as drawn in our diagram. ; 
The hyperbola RS V meeting in th 
the circle GX, upper edge of the conic 
joint of the annular vault, the point X is 
of the intersection M x X of the two bed-j\t 
To find another point of that intersection a 
surfaces by an horizontal plane at the 
(Fig. 148) mid point of F’G'; this p 
the conical joint along the circle g z am 
bolic joint along an hyperbola rz sim 
one already drawn. The point z 
point required. E 
For the upper joint of the arch-sto 
I’ H’ (Fig. 148) the same operations ar 
as for the lower joint. The elevatior 
the circle on circle arch bed-joint is tak 
151) perpendicular to the line w N e. 
the tangent, as the horizontal trace 
far, we use instead the point 6 wher 
cuts the vertical plane wO". ‘The pe 
not coincide with the point ¢’ in fig. 14 
further up the line inz’. Place, thei 
point 6’ (Fig. 151) at a height w’ 6’ 
149), and the line (e 0, N’ 6’) is the tan 
curve of the face arch. With this ex 
operations are the same as for the 
The upper edge of the bed-joint will 
bola g sv, of which theasymptote is 
This hyperbola meets the circle H Y i1 
of Y, which belongs to the intersecti 
the parabolic bed-joint with the co 
Moulds (Fig. 147, 152).—Let the 
be limited on the annular vault by th 
plane y«, and on the circle on cirel 
vertical cylindrical surface a8; the} 
stone will then be contained within ~ 


2 W. 
the 


of level of F’ and H’ (Fig. 148). 
On this prism we must delineate th 
sections of the cylindrical sides a 6 and N j 
the soffit and the bed-joints of the cirle or? 
arch. To do this, develop these cy. 
faces (Fig. 152), taking the distances, ¢ ¥ 
a’ p’, a’ 6’, a’ 6’, equal to the arcs of same di z 
nation in Fig. 147; then carry above these” 
their heights, the levels of which at fo 
Figs. 148, 149. For the interme pi 
a generator A 7 w has been prolonged to tht 
/,, where it meets the outer face of th 
developing are O"/, in O"7’, get the po 
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the ellipse, from which deduce level of A”. The 
intersections of the soffit of the circle on circle 
arch by concentric cylinders are ellipses when 
developed, and, therefore, the curves @’A"p, N'2'"n" 
(Fig. 152) are portions of ellipses, the major axis 
of which =the rectified arc of the sections, and 
the minor axis = the height of the vault at the 
crown. ‘To delineate the curve «’ W" intersection 
of the cylindrical face by the upper bed-joint, 
take the height fw" = HH’ (Fig. 148), and to 
delineate the curve p" 6" of the lower bed take 
B' B’=GG’. For intermediary points, their 
levels are taken on Fig. 148, and the develop- 
ments of the distances on the circles of the plan 
as shown before. In the second mould y" N" 7" 7)" «" 
the intersection of the surface by that of the 
lower bed-joint is not delineated, because this 
bed-joint must not be prolonged beyond its inter- 
section with the annular bed, where it forms a 
valley, and not an arris. The development of 
the lower conical joint of the annular vault is 
also required; delineate it as in Tig. 148, 
GX" M"F’. The axis on the plane of the 
meridian section is at right angles with the ground 
line, and W” is the centre of ares G’ X”, F’ M”. 

Working the Stone.—(Fig. 153). After having 
worked the operation prism of base adeN (Fig. 
147) and of height = to difference of levels of 
points I’ and H’ (Fig. 148) as shown in Fig. 153, 
place on the convex and concave faces of the 
prism the moulds of Fig. 152, then delineate the 
outlines yN'rnee’ and Wa ApBd'o’, and also 
the straight lines «’ N’, «7 and the hyperbola w y 
taken from Fig. 147. Then, cut away all the 
stone shown by dotted lines, the soffit of the circle 
on circle arch to be worked witha straight-edge 
Am, the upper bed- point with the help of astraight- 
edge sliding along the line a’ N’and the hyperbola 
Wy and held atrightangles with theline a’ N’. Then 
the stone will have the shape shown by the dotted 
lines in Fig. 154. 

Now (Fig. 154) on the generators 7, w,.. . 
of the soffit of the circle on circle arch carry the 
lengths Ao, px M, taken from Fig. 147, 
and delineate the curve NoM which will form 
the groin of the stone ; draw similarly the curve 
NY on the upper bed-joint « N yw; then, on the 
lateral face of the prism delineate the outline 
EFGy'H from the section E’ F’G’ I’ H’ (Fig. 
148) ; and, lastly, delineate the arcs of circle N E, 
Y H, MF, either with a flexible straight-edge or 
with templets cut to the curves on plan (Fig. 
147). The soffit of the annular vaultis then cut 
with the help of the meridian section sliding on 
the lines N E and MF; the templet must be held 
in its proper position by means of guiding marks 
obtained from the plan. The upper conical joint 
of the annular vault is cut with the help of a 
straight-edge sliding on the arcs Y H, N E. Then, 
mark on the upper plane the outline 6’ x’ y’ taken 
from the plan, and cut therefrom the two vertical 
cylindrical sides B' 3 y x’, y’ Gy x’, mark on these 
sides with a trammel the are of a circle Gy and 
the arc of hyperbola By, then work the lower 
conical joint of the annular vault progressively 
until the mould F’ G’y’M” (Fig. 148) can be 
neatly placed onit, thus the curve y M intersec- 
tion of the bed-joints will be obtained. Lastly, 
the lower joint of the circle on circle arch is 
worked with the help of a straight-edge sliding 
on Mand @ y and held at right-angles with pp M_ 

The central space may be covered by a cupola, 
as shown in fig. 145, forming a circular building, 
or by a semi-dome, as in a circular choir with 
surrounding aisles. The face-arches on the inner 
ring wall are often designed to be circular, in 
which case, begin by applying the semicircular 
templet of the face-arch on the inside wall, and 
deduce therefrom the cuter face-arch. The same 
also can be done with pointed arches, although 
the usual constructions are done on an entirely 
different principle. 

(To be continued.) 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES.—L. 


By Henry Loyzcroysz, F.S.I1., Surveyor. 
A VILLAGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


E now proceed to treat an entirely dif- 
ferent subject—a building suitable for 
erection in a large village, either by the local 
school board or by a committee, with the vicar at 
its head anxious to dispanse with a board. 
It might be urged that, land being cheap in 
the country, schools are generally of one story ; 
but for the present purpose, to produce a work- 


able plan and effective elevations, the two-story 
system has been adopted. 

The ground floor comprises the boys’ depart- 
ment—a schoolroom, d0ft. 6in. by 22ft. ; three 
classrooms, one 20ft. 6in. by 19ft., and two 
20ft. Gin. by 15ft. The entrance to these rooms 
is on the left-hand side of the building; a cloak- 
room (with covered porch), and in connection 
w.c.’s, lavatory, and urinal. : 

- On the right-hand side are similar offices for 
the girls and infants, the staircase to the upper 
floor starting from the cloak-room. 

The first floor comprises a girls’ school of the 
same size as the boys’ below, and similar class- 
rooms, the space over the boys’ offices being 
devoted to a Kindergarten room for infants, with 
a large cupboard for books and appliances at one 
end. 

The space over the girls’ offices is devoted to 
a teachers’ room, with another cupboard for 
books and appliances. 

The materials are described in the specifica- 
tion. 


Sprcirication of the works required to be exe- 
cuted in the erection and completion of School- 
buildings, in accordance with drawings prepared 
by Maurice B. Adams, F.R.I.B.A., architect. 


PRELIMINARY. 


1. Notices.—Give all requisite notices to the 
local authorities, and pay fees, if any. 

2. Water.—Provide water for the use of the 
works. 

3. Drawings.—All drawings and tracings pre- 
pared for the building and supplied to the 
contractor are to be kept clean, and 
returned to the architect at the comple- 
tion of the works. 

4, Hoarding.—Provide any necessary hoarding 
to protect the building materials and the 
public. 

5. Privies. — Erect proper privies for the 
workmen, and keep the same in a clean 
condition. 

6. Roads.—Make good to any roads or paths 

* injured by the works. 

7. Grub.—Grub up any roots of trees, old walls, 
or fences found upon the site. 

8. Sand.—The contractor will be allowed to use 
the sand or gravel obtained from the neces- 
sary excavations; but digging for sand or 
gravel will not be allowed on the site of 
the buildings, and only in such parts of 
the playground as the architect may direct. 

9. Provisional Amounts.—All provisionalamounts 
are to be deducted in full, or in part, if not 
ordered to be expended, and the architect 
shall have full power to order payment 
direct to any person supplying goods in- 
cluded in such proyisional amounts. 

EXCAVATOR. 

Surface Digging.—Remove the vegetable soil 
for at least lft. over the entire area of the 
building, and excavate for the trenches to 
the depths shown on the drawings. Fill 
in and ram round the foundations, and 
cart away superfluous earth. 

Concrete.—Fill in for 12in. below the con- 
crete under floors with broken bricks or 
hard core. Cover the entire area of 
building with Gin. of cement concrete. 
The concrete for foundations to be formed 
with fresh hard ground stone lime and 
clean pit ballast, in the proportion of one 
of lime to six of ballast, no stone to be 
larger than will pass a ring 2hin. in 
diameter. The concrete foundations to 
be 4in. wider than the bottom course of 
footings on each side, and 18in. deep. 

12. Rubbish.—Clear and cart away all rubbish, 

and leave the premises clean and complete 
at the completion of the works. 


10. 


11. 


BRICKLAYER. 


13. Mortar.—The mortar to be hand-made, and 
to be composed of well-burnt stone lime 
and clean sharp river or pit sand, well 
mixed in the proportion of one of lime to 
three of sand. Burnt clay ballast, screened 
brick rubbish, or screenings from old build- 


ings will not be allowed to be used in the | 


mortar. 

. Cement.—The cement to be the best Portland 
cement—from Messrs. Hilton, Anderson, 
and Co., or other approved manufacturer, 
mixed with clean, sharp, well washed 
sand in the proportions, by measure, of 
of one cement to two of sand. 


15. Bricks.—The bricks to be app ey 
well burnt local bricks laid in old Ep; 
bond, and carefully bonded with thes, 
work. im 

16. Cover up.—Carefully cover up the walls d), 

any stoppage of the works or incle 
weather. ‘ 

Walls.—The walls to-be carried up in| 

courses, no portion to exceed by, 
scaftold’s height any other part, an) 
portion left to be raked back, not too. 
All joints to be well flushed up, ar 
four courses shall rise more than ]j. 
addition to the thickness of the ) 
without mortar. Carry up the wal, 
the various heights and of the thickn 
shown upon the drawings, itl 
recesses, openings, and projection 
shown. The main walls to have { 
courses of footings, each course proja 
Qin. beyond face of wall or fot 
immediately above same. er 
Facings.—All internal faces where 
described to be plastered to be worked 
the joints struck for distemper, 

Damp Oowrse.—Put a damp-proof cour 

two courses of stout slates in cement, 
to break joint over the surface of all) 
just below the level of wood block pay 

. Trimmer Arches.—Turn half-brick trin 

arches in cement, with proper feat 
edged springers to all the fireplaces 1 
upper floor, and level up same in. 
concrete to receive the hearths. 

. Hearths.—The hearths throughout tobe! 

wide, and projecting 6in. on each sid 
chimney opening, and formed of red 
paving-tiles bedded and jointed 
cement. Fenders to be 43 by 4 dow 
chamfered York. 

Fircplaces.—Build the chimney-breasti 

shown on the drawings, form flues ir 
easiest manner, parget the flues with 
dung mortar, and properly core s 
All chimney backs to be rendered; 
openings to have 2in. by }in. wrou 
iron chimney-bar, with arches in 
half-brick rings over same. a 
. Air-Bricks.—Provide No. 18 Bath stone 
forated panels as air gratings, with s 
flues through walls, the sunk portio 
the panel to be 12in. by 6in., to be! 
to ventilate the joists carrying the u 
floor. i ce 
. Discharging  Arches.—Turn — dischar 
arches in half-brick rings in cement 
all openings, and form proper skewhi 

. Chases.—Leave all necessary chases in} 

for pipes, &e. a 

. Bed.—Bed all frames, and point in lime 

hair mortar. a 
. Flushings.—Rake out joints, and poin 
flushings in cement, securing same ’ 
lead wedges. hae 
. Pavings.—The cloak-rooms, lavatories, 
all floors on ground floor, except 
school and classrooms, to be paved) 
Gin. red paving-tiles, bedded and joi 
in cement. eC 
——____9 == 0 


A conference of local authorities was held i 
Shrewsbury Shire Hall on Saturday, to con 
what steps should be taken to allay ce ft 
anxiety with respect to the stability of the ! 
wyddn dam of the Vyrnwy Waterworks for Li 
pool. Mr. A.Salway, chairman of the Shro 
County Council, presided, and moyed a resol 
asking that the Board of Trade should from 
to time cause -the dams of all the reservoirs 1 
counties of Salop and Montgomery connecte 
the Liverpool Waterworks to be inspected! 
independent and thoroughly skilled engineer ol 
highest standing, who should be appointe 
them. The Mayor of Shrewsbury secondet 
motion, which, having been supported by 
Mayors of Bridgnorth and Oswestry and thed 
man of the Madeley Local Board, was adc 
unanimously. oer 


The new public baths being erected at Guile 
for the town council are approaching comp! 
and will be opened at the end of September. -- 
are situate closé to the Castle grounds. Thes' 
ming bath is constructed of concrete paved 
White’s hygienic rock composition, and the int 
lining is of white glazed bricks, coloured ! 
being used for the borders; the baths holds 4 
gallons of water. Slipper baths adjom. Mt. 
Lunn, of Guildford, is the architect, Messrs. W 
T. Smith are the general contractors, am 
engineering work is being carried out by ™ 
' Bradford and Co., of Salford. uy 
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LAGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL—ARCHITECTURAL ASSO- 
ION EXCURSION SKETCHES—LONDON JOINT STOCK 
K, PALL MALL—NO. VY. HYDE PARK-PLACE. 


2 LITHOGRAPHICILLUSTRATIONS. 


—+44— 
A VILLAGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
‘ Practical Architecture,’’? on page 250. 


[TECTURAL ASSOCIATION EXCURSION SKETCHES. 
lescription, see page 245. 


LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK (LIMITED), PALL 
MALL BRANCH. 


building forming the subject of our illus- 
m is that of the above banking premises just 
od from the designs of Mr. R. Creese Har- 
, architect, 103, Cannon-street, E.C. This 
‘h, of which Mr. William James Adams is 
anager, has existed on the site since 1841 ; 
owing to the business having greatly in- 
ed, it was found necessary to build new 
ises, for which purpose the old building was 
ery large extent taken down. The front is 
with Portland stone. The ground floor 
rises a large banking hall, with manager’s 
and waiting-rooms, all occupying an area 
't. Gin. long by 33ft. wide by 27ft. high, 
lighted from the front, rear, and centre. 
agement contains the strong rooms, plate 
s, clerks’ and porters’ rooms, and lava- 
, &c. The paving in the bank is of marble 
c, and the fittings and screens are of Cuban 
gany. ‘The contractors were Messrs. E. 
ance and Sons; the carving to the front 
executed by Mr. A. Bradford; and the 
of works was Mr. F. M. Dorward. 


NO. VY. HYDE PARK PLACE. 


rs. JosepH AND SmirHem are the architects 
s building, but no particulars have reached 
| response to our usual invitation. 'The 
graph from which our photo-tint is made is 
r. J. F. Knights, photographer, of Brixton. 


——\———-(o—e 


» Palestine Exploration Fund is about to pub- 
uniformly with the ‘‘ Survey of Western 
‘ine,’’ a series of architectural drawings by 
ecomte, illustrating M. Clermont-Ganneau’s 
ological mission to Palestine more than ten 
ago. The accompanying letterpress will be 
mn by M. Clermont-Ganneau. 


Saturday the opening of the Hebburn New 
branch premises of the Jarrow and Hebburn 
erative Society took place. The new build- 
ire situated at the corner of Tennant-street 
hamrock-street, Hebburn New Town. The 
u frontage of 27ft., and measure 60ft. from 
to front. Mr. Hanson, of South Shields and 
w, was the architect, and his plans have been 
d out by Mr. Lumsden, contractor. 


» members of the Worcester Archeological 
rehitectural Society visited Worcester Cathe- 
n Saturday afternoon. The Dean, Dr. Gott, 
ed the party, and, after the cathedral had 
nspected, showed and described the deanery, 
otf which date from 1270, An address was 
iven by Canon Creighton. 


NEW PREMISES, SHOREDITCH. 


UR illustration represents a block of build- 
QO ings now being erected at the junction of 
Holywell-lane and High-street, Shoreditch, 
from the designs of Messrs. Drury and Lovejoy, 
of 35, Bucklersbury, E.C., the contractors being 
Messrs. Patman and Fotheringham, of 102, 
Theobald’s-road, W.C. The premises, which 
are to be used as a general outfitter’s, are 
arranged with a well-lighted and convenient 
basement, a commodious shop with staircase at 
the end leading to equally commodious show- 
rooms on the first and second floors. The 
remainder of the premises will be used as store 
and workrooms. The buildings above the second- 
floor level are carried out in red brick, with light 
terracotta dressings ; and, for the greater facility 
of exhibiting the stock, the two lower floors are 
to be arranged with as much window space as 
possible. 


a ¢$—___—_ 


OFFICE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


HE Worcester Spy says that Norcross Brothers 
have just signed a 625,000dol. contract to 


6 
g| build a twelve-story building for I’. L. Ames, at 


the corner of Washington and Court-streets, 
3oston. Messrs. Shepley, Rutan, and Coolidge, 
of Boston, Mass., are the architects. It will be 
not only the tallest business block in the city, but 
one of the most striking architectural features of 
the picturesque old town. No adjacent building 
is more than five or six stories high, and more 
than one-half of the altitude of the building 
(184ft.) will tower with unobstructed view above 
everything else in the neighbourhood. The Ames 
Block will have a frontage of 78ft. on Washing- 
ton-street, and 93ft. on Court-street. The first 
three stories will be of Milford granite, and the 
remaining nine stories of grey Ohio sandstone. 


The basement, 10ft. high, will have square 
windows ; but the first story, directly above, will 
be 25ft. high, and will be lighted on each side by 
three arched windows of generous dimensions. 
In the third story is a row of many arched win- 
dows of smaller size, and an elaborate cornice 
above completes the design of the granite section. 
In the fifth storyabove this there are large arched 
windows similar to those on the first floor. The 
windows of the topmost story are small arched 
windows, while those on all intervening stories 
are square. From foundation to roof the corner 
windows are set in continuous solid masonry that 
projects beyond the central portion of the 
structure and gives the effect of pilasters. 
Sculpture and mosaic will be used liberally on 
the exterior, and the interior finish will be worthy 
of marble andiron. The first floor is designed 
for banking-rooms, and there will be room for 
safe- deposit vaults inthe basement.— The American 
Architect. 
Or 2 —_—__ 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AT 
CARDIFF. 


HE visit of the Society of Architects to 
Cardiff commences on Monday next with a 
conversazione and reception of the visitors by the 
Mayor of Cardiff, Mr. David Jones, at the 
Assembly Rooms, Town Hall, Cardiff, at 8 p.m. 

On Tuesday there will be an excursion in 
brakes, leaving Westgate-street, rear of ‘Town 
Hall, at 10 a.m., to Llandaff Cathedral, Castle 
Coch, and Caerphilly Castle. Luncheon will be 
provided at Caerphilly Castle, and a meeting of 
the Society will be held there afterwards at 
3.30 p.m. 

On Wednesday, at 10 a.m., visits will be paid 
to Cardiff Castle, the Docks, new ironworks in 
course of construction for the Dowlais Iron Com- 
pany, and other places of interest in Cardiff. In 
the afternoon and evening visits will be paid to 
Penarth, and Windsor Gardens. Trains leave 
Cardiff for Penarth from G. W.R. station at 3.39, 
4.28, 5.18 p.m., returning from Penarth at 7.20, 
8.20, and 9.15 p.m. 

On Thursday there will be an excursion in 
brakes, leaving Westgate-street, rear of Town 


Y | Hall, at 9.30 a.m., to the West of Cardiff, visit- 


ing various points of interest on the route, 
including Llantwit Major, Llantrithyd-place, 
Cowbridge, &e. Luncheon at Llantwit Major, 
tea at Cowbridge. 

On Friday a circular tour will be made by 
Great Western Railway to Chepstow, Tintern 
Abbey, Monmouth, and Raglan Castle, following 
the course of the Wye Valley, by train, leaving 
the Great Western Railway Station at Cardiff at 
10.10a.m. In the evening at 8 p.m. there will 


be a concert at the Exhibition cf the South Wales 
Art Society and Sketching Club, at the Queen- 
street Public Hall. The exhibition of the South 
Wales Art Society and Sketching Club will be 
open at the Queen-strect Public Hall during the 
visit of the Society. 

The visit of this Society is exciting consider- 
able interest in the growing metropolis of the 
West, and will doubtless result in a considerable 
accession to its ranks and growing popularity. 

—- ——  — 
RIVETED STEEL TUBING. 

UBING made of riveted steel is now largely 
manufactured in Glasgow by Messrs. 
Mechan and Sons. The pipes are made from 
steel sheets ranging in thickness from jin. 
downwards. These pipes are used for steam, gas, 
and water, an1 are made from 4in. to 48in. in 
diameter. One of the earliest orders was for a 
water conduit for Savanilla in South America; a 
recent order was for a mile of riveted pipes, 4ft. 
in diameterin 28ft. lengths, jin. plates, for the 
Brighton sewerage system for carrying the sewage 
out to sea. Other applications of this tubing 
have been made for large gasworks, waterworks 
in Mexico, Australia, the Cape, Italy, and Spain, 
and we understand Mr. Deacon, of Liverpool, 
who is the engineer for the great scheme for 
bringing water into that city from North Wales, 
has used it. Multiple punching machines are 
used for the rivet-holes in the plates, capable of 
forming as many as 72 holes at a single operation. 
The riveting is done by hydraulic machinery, and 
the pipes are generally caulked by a process at once 
expeditious and efficient. The jointing for the 
Brighton sewerage system is formed by a ring 
which is riveted on the end of each pipe, and in 
which there is a hollow. An indiarubber ring is 
sprung on, the two pipes are butted together, 
and the halves of a cast-iron clamp are brought 
together and screwed up tight by screw-bolts. 
Another plan is to bring the ends of the two 
pipes together, and to shrink a flat ring on the 
end of each, forming a ‘‘double socket,’’ which 
is drawn over the joint. The socket part re- 
ceives the packing in the usual manner. We do 
not quite understand by this description how the 
socket is formed, unless one of the flat rings is 
made to enter the other, and to form a socket 
between the ends of the pipes. Dr. Angus 
Smith’s composition is used to protect the pipes. 
The use of steel-riveted tubing has many advan- 
tages over cast iron, both in regard to tensile 
strength and elasticity, in many conditions for 
which it is employed. 


° 


CHIPS. 


St. Michael’s Schools, Lyme Regis, are warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of 
Manchester. 


The vicar of Croyland appeals for further aid in 
rendering secure the Benedictine monastery church. 
The work has been in progress for a year, in accord- 
ance with a report by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., 
Mr. John Thompson, of Peterborough, being the 
contractor. Of the ten sections into which the 
work has been divided, five have been finished, 
£31 8s. 7d. is in hand towards the sixth section, 
and £3,000 is still required to complete the entire 
scheme. 


A large, temporary hospital for infectious diseases 
has been erected at Birmingham, and special atten- 
tion has been paid to the ventilation, the extraction 
of the vitiated air being effected by Messrs. Robert 
Boyle and Son’s latest improved patent self-acting 
air-pump ventilators. 


The Board of Trade have just issued a series of 
regulations under the provisions of the Electric 
Lighting Act, 1888, for the protection of the public 
safety in certain cases in which overhead wires 
have been used for the supply of electricity. 


The Islington Vestry have decided to adopt the 
Public Baths and Washhouses Acts. It is intended 
to borrow £50,000, in order to erect three separate 
bathing and washing establishments in the parish. 


On Monday week a new infants’ school, erected 
for the School Board for Bentley, near Doncaster, 
was opened. The building contains one schoolroom 
and one classroom. The rooms are paved with 
wood-blocks so as to deaden sound, and they have 
high dado boarding of varnished pitch-pine. The 
building is of brick, with stone dressings. The old 
school has been enlarged at the same time, and new 
cloak-rooms and offices provided. Mr. C. J. Inno- 
cent, of Sheffield, is the architect, and Mr. W. 
Johnson, Doncaster, the contractor for the whole 
of the work. The cost has been £1,166. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


HE regeneration of architecture as a pro- 
gressive art has been the subject of much 
iought and opinion. Tew topics have been so 
‘equently thrashed as that touching the state of 
rchitecture and its possible future. The causes 
iat have led to its present position have been 
ariously stated, and mostrwms that shall insure 
rogress have been plentifully put forward. One 
f these latter is a return to the building of 
1onasteries. I have listened to a discourse 
ewailing the decay of monastic orders or 
rotherhoods in this country. According to 
ome architects, all true art disappeared with this 
ecadence. It has even been asserted that only 
‘ith the revival of this system of religious orders 
nd church communities will Ecclesiastical 
rothic architecture be made once more truly 
rogressive. To such as hold this view it must 
irely be a great joy to know that in Convoca- 
or, a short time ago, Archdeacon Farrar sug- 
ested that the great need of the Church in the 
resent day was a revival of monastic orders. 
‘urthermore, they should be overjoyed to learn 
1at in all probability the subject will be seriously 
iscussed in Convocation in February next, and 
1at men eminent in the Church have expressed 
10st favourable views in regard to Archdeacon 
‘arrar’s proposal. The Standard, I see, has 
licited opinions on the subject from the Arch- 
ishop of Canterbury and the Bishops of Lincoln, 
outhwell, London, Winchester and Chester, all 
f whom write in terms of approval of the pro- 
osal to revive Church brotherhoods. 


Perhaps it is scarcely evident to all how the 
vival of true ecclesiastical art and architecture 
of necessity to follow in the footsteps of a 
vival of monastic orders? Doubtless the 
smand for accommodation of orders of men, all 
unest, enthusiastic, and devoted Churchmen, 
ould stimulate the flagging energies of Gothic 
evivalists, and give scope for the erection of 
uildings whose stones shall be placed one upon 
ie other with something of that earnestness 
hich accompanied’ the erection of the old 
onasteries, priories, and abbeys; but to 
tain this earnest truth in design and 
mstruction, the architects’ 5 per cent., and 
.e contractors’ visionary 10 per cent. must be 
regone, and the brotherhood must itself be- 
me in a measure architect and _ builder. 
iewed in this light one cannot think highly of 
ie increased prospects of Gothic architecture 
at any revival of monastic orders would bring 
out. Ifsuch revival had been a cure for the 
cadence of Medieval architecture, the few 
uses for religious communities in this country, 
ected in this century, would be something 
hich it is self-evident they are not. 


In all probability Archdeacon Farrar, whilst 
inking of brotherhoods and orders, did not 
ve a thought to monasteries as an architect 
ould. To-our matter-of-fact minds the sug- 
stion of the revival of monastic orders brings 
ith it visions of noble churches and quiet 
oisters, vaulted dormitories, _refectories, 
rangers’ halls, &c. But I suppose a mon- 
tic order of the Church of England at 
e dawn of the 20th-century need not of 
cessity have a monastery having anything in 
mmon, either in arrangement or appearance, 
ith a Medizeval institution. If it should have 
bear any such likeness, I rather fancy the pro- 
ssion will be prepared, off-hand, to supply 
onastic plans at the shortest notice, seeing that 
e have all been sketching and examining little 
se but old abbeys, monasteries, and priories for 
e last thirty or forty years. We ought to 
iow a little about them by this time. 


‘‘Merrily, merrily rang the bells, the bells of 
- Michael’s tower.” That, however, was in 
ars past. I should be inclined to believe, 
dging from the look of affairs, that they won’t 
1g again in their old position. Most archi- 
cts will agree with your view of the Coventry 
estion, which, in point of fact, is identical 
ith that expressed by Mr. James Brooks and 
e other gentlemen invited to give an opinion 
the subject. At the same time, we cannot 
ame the -headed Philistine for asking why, 
the name of goodness, the tower should not be 
odified to any extent that may be necessary to 
t it in a fit state to resist the strain of 
ll-ringing. He might with much reason argue 
at_a tower should serve some useful purpose 


sides being merely an object of architectural 


beauty. Had my duties not been architectonic, 
I might have been inclined to back him up in 
his assertion, especially when remembering the 
doings of our forefathers, who often blocked up 
a tower-arch, door, or window with an ultimate 
effect of a superlatively picturesque order. 
Throughout nature the beautiful is, we know, 
subservient to the useful. Nevertheless, taking 
all things into consideration, one feels that the 
Coventry people will be well employed in letting 
the old structure alone, and allowing its vener- 
able bones to have a little peace at their time of 
life. The inhabitants of Coventry would not 
care to have the tower come down about their 
ears. And those who remember the sections of 
it which you published some months ago will 
know that its construction may be described as 
bordering upon the ‘‘Pharaoh’s lean kine”’ 
order, and does not in its sectional aspect give 
that appearance of massive stability that should 
be apparent at a glance in a belfry destined to 
withstand the swaying of ponderous bells. 


St. Martin’s, Ludgate-hill, is now threatened. 
Its destruction would certainly be regretted by 
all lovers of the picturesque, and by those who 
do not look upon its spire after the manner of 
Coleridge, who declared that it was always 
getting in the way when one wanted to obtain a 
good view of St. Paul’s. Coleridge must have 
had some animus against the building. Not so 
old Strype, who says of St. Martin’s that “‘ it is 
very comely, and ascended up by stone steps, 
well finished within, and hath a most curious 
spire-steeple of excellent workmanship, pleasant 
to behold.’”? I read that Robert of Gloucester, 
the rhyming chronicler, described the original 
St. Martin’s as having been built by Cadwallo, a 
British prince of the 7th century, and that 
according to the old parish books a new 
church was built here in 1437. Wren’s struc- 
ture cost something over £5,000. It seems 
to me very probable that in designing 
the feature which Strype calls the “spire- 
steeple”? Sir Christopher did have a studious 
regard for its resultant effect on the archi- 
tectural mass above the crossing of St. Paul’s. 
In the very many drawings and sketches in 
which the spire of St. Martin’s has been repre- 
sented grouping with St. Paul’s dome, we may 
note the happy effect of their juxtaposition ; and, 
examining the composition of the spire, we shall 
find a studied relation between its lower masses 
and the dome and its drum, &c. Even a little 
‘golden gallery’’ is placed round a portion of 
the spire. Above this point, however, there is, 
of course, a total dissimilarity of outline, and 
herein, I should say, the art, if there be any, 
comes into play ; for, by making some similarity 
between the dome, drum, &c., of the cathedral 
and certain portions of the spire, and by greatly 
exaggerating the upper part of the latter feature, 
something of added dignity is given to the 
distant swelling cupola. Be this as it may, and 
be the shade of Sir Christopher guilty of artful 
scheming, or absolutely guileless and disingenuous, 
the effect of beholding the two features in one 
coup d’ wil is certainly very happy and pleasing. 


Passing by the Holborn Town Hall, the other 
day, I noted the condition of the embyro 
thoroughfare, which, I see, is to be called the 
‘*Rosebery-avenue,’’ in honour of the Chairman 
of the London County Council. It must be 
confessed there is not much of it; and the few 
square yards of what for the time is ‘‘no man’s 
land”? are not very cheerful in appearance. 
Adjoining it, however, Mr. Pilkington is erecting 
large blocks of dwelling on the “ flat”? system, 
in the design of which, and of many other blocks 
in different neighbourhoods, this architect is as 
busy as he can be. I understand that certain 
difficulties in connection with the completion of 
the first section of ‘‘ Rosebery-avenue’’—the 
section included between Holborn and Exmouth- 
street—having been overcome, its construction 
will shortly be continued, and, it is hoped, com- 
pleted within a year. Ultimately, as all should 
by this time be aware, the new avenue will con- 
duct up to the Angel at Islington. 


Technical instruction has been now so much 
discussed in and out of Parliament that something 
tangible may be expected to result. Several 
Bills have, I believe, been promoted to deal with 
the question, which is one that should engage the 
attention of all architects. It appears to me that 
one great mistake that may possibly be made will 
be an attempt to comLine the tuition on ordinary 


subjects in the Board schools with a form of 
technical instruction. A little thought should 
surely suffice so show the folly of making any 
such combination. To begin with, the idea seems. 
to want weight and dignity. To suppose that 
the Board school scholars and Board school 
teachers will be suitable either for the acquire- 
ment or giving of the knowledge in question, is 
to fall into a great error. Compromises of this 
sort are sure to be attended, in the long run, 
with disastrous results. Lf we are to have a 
thorough, national system of technical education 
let it be distinct from, and out of hands of the 
members of, the School Board. They have quite 
enough to do to see that elementary knowledge 
is acquired by the pupils attending the schools. 
Let any measure dealing with the question—a 
vastly important question, according to those 
qualified to give an opinion on the subject—be 
brand new and unconnected with any person 
whose business and duties should leave him no 
time, if not positively wnfit him, for matters of 
totally different concern. In my humble opinion, 
the subject of technical instruction requires long 
consideration from a committee of experts in 
various crafts, arts, and sciences, and then we 
should not have Parliament talking, as on, Tues- 
day evening last, of technical education as if it 
were tied to the skirts of the old ladies, of both 
sexes, in the School Board. 


‘‘What’s in a name?’’? we often ask one 
another. And we generally find there is a good 
deal in a mere name. Touching a_ proposal, 
mooted at a recent meeting of the British Medical 
Association at Leeds, that all keepers of hotels, 
hydropathic establishments, and boarding-houses. 
in a town or other convenient district should 
form themselves into an association for the 
mutual sanitary protection of themselves and 
visitors, Dr. Allfrey writes to the dailies of the 
21st stating that, in the opinion of himself and 
his co-operative colleagues, certificates, certify - 
ing the building to be in sanitary order, ‘‘ should 
only be recognised when given by duly-qualified 
sanitary engineers, and not by any ordinary engi- 
neer, architect, builder, or plumber.’’ Note the 
‘‘lumping’’ of the e., a., b., and p. Evidently 
Dr. Allfrey is impressed by the term ‘ sanitary 
engineer,’’ which is often synonymous with 
bunkum. He forgets that the proper person to 
say whether a house is in sanitary order is, and 
should rightly be, the architect, and that the 
engineer, builder, and plumber, using the terms 
in their proper sense, have their own respective 
businesses to mind. Gotu. 
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CHIPS. 


The town council of Newbury have appointed as. 
borough surveyor and inspector of nuisances Mr. E. 
A. Stickland, late assistant borough surveyor of 
Reading. 


The first sod of the new grammar school build- 
ings at Bedford was turned on Tuesday week by ~ 
the mayor. The schools will be situate in Glebe- 
road, and will be three stories in height. The 
large hall will measure 102ft. 6in. by 50ft., and the 
classrooms, in three tiers on either side, average 
32ft. by 23ft. 6in., and 23ft. by 2lin. Mr. E. C. 
Robins, F'.S.A., is the architect, and Mr. Spencer 
has taken the contract at £23,000. 


Mr. Bell, of Heaton Norris, has been appointed 
surveyor to the local board of Matlock Bath, in 
succession to Mr. Allen, who has left the neigh- 
bourhood. 


The Surrey County Lunatic Asylum at Cane-hill, 
Coulsdon, is about to be enlarged in accordance with 
plans prepared by Mr. C. H. Howell, of Lancaster- 
place, Strand. 


The chancel of the parish church of Hungerford, 
Berks, was reopened last week after restoration. 
The works have included a new lead roof and new 
east window of tinted cathedral glass, rearrange- 
ment of the flooring, raising of the sacrarium an@ 
relaying with Minton’s tiles. The ceiling has been 
newly panelled in pitch-pine, new side seats and 
altar-rails have been provided, and two windows. 
have been filled with stained glass by Messrs. 
Layers and Westlake, of London; the subject of 
one is The Transfiguration, and of the other 
Our Lord as the Healer. Mr. J. H. Woolridge, of 
Hungerford, was the builder. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the Lambourn 
Valley Railway Co. it was reported that progress is 
being made with this enterprise, which will open up 
a little known part of Berkshire. The contractor 
has possession of 114 out of 12 miles of the land, 
about one-third of the total earthwork is completed, 
and 4} miles of railway are ready for the permanent. 
way. Mr, W. Gregory is the engineer, 
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CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.—XXI.* 
WINDOW-FRAMES AND SASHES. 


AN? now, having made the sash-frame, a 
sash is required for it, and before proceed- 
ing with some of the varieties of the class of 
sash-frames just treated of, it is better to show 
how the sash is made. The elevation of the 
window-frame set out on a board affords the 
best opportunity of laying down the working 
lines of the sash—that is, of its elevation or 
height, and the plan of the frame will also serve 
for setting out the width of the sash upon. If 
this was done when the plan and elevation 


Rate 


3" Scale 


(height and width) of the window-frame were 
set out, well; but when the frame has been 
made the sizes should be tested in order to be 
sure that the internal measurement is what was 
intended, and if any alteration has occurred the 
change should be made either in the plan and 
elevation already prepared, or a lath may be 
used to set out the height and width of the sash 
only, and for this purpose a lath 2in. wide, and 
of the required length (a little over the extreme 
height of the sashes), is all that is needed ; }in. 
thick, or less, will suffice. 

Fig. 147 gives a section of the sill and of the 
top and stiles suitable for and commonly used 
in such sashes. It will be seen that the sill on 
its under edge is bevelled to suit the inclination 
of the sill of the frame. 

The upper edge of the sill has a moulding for 
ornamental purposes, which is usually turned to 
the inside of the apartment, and a rebate to re- 
ceive the glass and putty. The section of the 
stile and head shown in Fig. 147 is found upon 
measurement to be of the same dimensions both 
ways. 

Fig. 148 gives sections of meeting rails top and 
bottom as they are; first of all, when they are 
in their relative position in the completed and 
fitted sash; and beneath they are shown sepa- 
rately, the one which has the moulding and a 


Fig 14,8 
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groove for the glass being that belonging to the 
bottom sash, and the other having rebates only 
is that of the upper sash. If each sash has only 
one square of glass in it, then the sections shown 
in Figs. 147 and 148 are all the sizes of timber 
required ; but if, as is not unfrequently the case, 
each sash has two or more squares of glass in it, 
then bars are required, sections of which are 
shown in Fig. 149. 

On the left-hand side is shown the section of a 
éar, which is commonly used when only one is 
put into each sash, whether wpright or hori- 
zontal; and on the right hand is the section of 
the one used when each sash is divided into a 
number of squares—say 4, 6, 8, 12, or any 
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number greater than these. The usually great 
object in the making of sashes is to combine 
strength and lightness, so that in ordinary sashes 
no superfluous wood is allowed. The moulding 
shown in Figs. 147, 148, and 149 is what is 


Fig 11,9 
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commonly known asa Gothie sash mould. This 
and the lamb tongue are most commonly in use. 
It is generally a well or elaborately-fitted house 
or edifice in which other mouldings than these 
are adopted for the sashes, and then the sashes 
are usually moulded to match the mouldings of 
the doors, &c. 

It may be well to mention, that for the Gothic 
and ldamb-tongue mouldings these can be bought 
sash sevatehes, which have all the allowances re- 
quired for setting out the stuff. It may be well 
also to note that a #in. Gothic works fin. over or 
on and 2in. down, anda 2in. works 2in. over and 
yin. down, and the rebate is usually as deep as 
the working of the plane, in. and ;;in. respect- 
ively. Knowing theabove matters of detail will 
aid very much the beginner in setting out sashes. 
Having the timber cut up for making the sash, 
of course some allowance must be made for 
planing up, and extra length should be allowed, 
which is needed to prevent the mortising and 
wedging up from splitting the ends of the stiles. 
If the sash is to be all hand made, it will be neces- 


Fig 150 
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sary for the joiner to plane up the timber so as 
that the run of the grain will suit the working of 
the plane and filletster; but if the rebating and 
moulding are to be done by machinery, it must 
be planed up to suit. If, however, the material is 
brought to the joiner all ready prepared by the 
machines to the sections required, the above re- 
marks about planing up do not apply. Ina 
window having two sashes in its height and one 
square of glass in each sash, the mecting rail is so 
arranged that the glass in each sash is of 


= 


the same size ; which is done by having 
the meeting rail in the centre between 
the inside of the sill and the inside of 


the head of the sash. Sometimes, however, it 
is necessary to guard against the meeting-rail 
being on the level of the eye; then, knowing the 
height the sill of the sash will be from the level 
of the floor, the workman can arrange the matter 
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by making the bottom sash longer, thus putting 
the meeting-rail at the required distance from 
the floor level. All these points being settled, 
and the elevation set out in accordance with 
them, the joiner proceeds to put the working 


lines on the timber, and if hand-planed, 
done before any rebating or moulding (stic 
is started on. ee 

Now, Fig. 150 is the section of the sti] 
show where the mortise and tenon occur in | 
(shown by dotted lines), that is just where | 
square occurs between the moulding and theret 
and which is the size of the mortise and te 
which can be made. It will be often foun 
the above arrangement puts the tenon out of 
centre ; but that makes little difference, as. 
usually only an }in. or }in. Fig. 150 shows 


the scribing of the ends of head and sill (to. 
left). 
The working lines are transferred from 
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clevation unto one of the bottom stiles, all 
lines needed are those showing the full size of 
meeting rail and sill (when there is only 
square of glass in the bottom half), and these 
their correct position, and on what has } 
marked for the inner edge, then allowance ism 
at the sill for haunching, as much as poss 
being allowed and not less than an ir 
The meeting-rail is mortised for full si 
another provision is also made for 
mecting-rail, which will be dealt with presen 
The lines are squared over from the inner to 
outer edge, and allowance made on the 0 
edge for wedge-room. The other stile is set 
from this one and to match, that is, it must he 
fellow. The top stiles are similarly set out f 
the elevation being made also matches. 

Fig. 151 shows the haunching allowed, 
consequently the size of tenon, and also that 
inner edge of the head is the inside edge ot 
tenon; this follows on account of the te 
occurring at the square between moulding 
rebate, and thus the size of the head is 
reduced at this part. This is similar to 
arrangement at the sill, only in the silla 
haunching is allowed. The cross stuff, tha’ 
sill, head, and meeting-rails, is now take 


Fig153 


hand, and set out from the plan. The inner I 
are put on with a pencil, but those showing 
allowance made from scribing and rebate are 
on either with the scratch or with a draw-po 
these are all lined on the inner edges, which me 
the moulded ones, and, of course, are all of eq 
length ; an additional line is put upon the m 
ing-rails at each end, 1}in. from the pencil li 
this line is squared over to the Jack side 
bottom meeting-rail, by the bach side 18 me 
that opposite to the spectator standing inside 
apartment, and in the top meeting-rail 1s squé 
down the front side. em 

The object of this line being thus puto! 
that the meeting-rail may be cut at this len; 
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ittle way in, the use of which will now be 
s wn. 
fig. 152 shows a cross-section through the 


se (at the meeting-rail), and a longitudinal’ 


sition through the meeting-rail itself; across 
{: meeting-rail is drawn a dotted line, which is 
t: line which should be drawn on the cross stuff 
i pencil; the 14in. from this line is seen furthest 
{ m the reader, and extending towards his right 
Yad; it is seen that this leaves a projection 
uich is needed for the parting bead, and as the 
sih slides up and down the projection slides 
gainst the parting bead; practically a little 
{:edom is allowed, so as not to rub off the paint. 
lis seen also that this is sunk jin. into the stile, 
v1ich seems to strengthen it, and in the case of 
stinkage is not unsightly ; the tenon is shown, 
‘d the part of the stile not occupied with the 
{10n has sectional lines through it. The stiles 
ive a check taken out for this part of the meet- 
ig rail; in the bottom stiles it is out of the 
lck side, and in the top stiles it is out of the 
pnt side. Vig. 152 is a section through the 
ittom sash. The reader can exercise himself in 
¢tting out a section through the ¢op sash at the 
inilar part to that of the bottom sash which is 
‘own in Fig. 152. He will note the projection 
| top meeting-rail will be towards himself, and 
‘at the meeting-rail and stile will be in one 
aight line on the side furthest from him. One 
‘her matter must be attendedto: beyond the mor- 
se forthe meeting-rail there should be sufficient 
‘nber left on in orderto workan ornamental joggle 
ich as is shown in Fig. 153. This is why the 
lortise can be of the full size of the meeting- 
il. These joggles are of a great variety of 
rms. In the working of these joggles, the 
files are all put together, side by side, and the 
‘goles are wrought aeross the grain, being held 
zhtly together by a cramp or other appliances. 
hey are wrought to the required shape by 
pllows and rounds, and before they are separated 
.ey should be neatly sandpapered. Note parti- 
larly the scribings shown in Figs. 150 and 152 
i the head, sill, and bottom meeting-rail are 
‘orked to them respectively. When all the 
ork has been performed, and the tenons of head 
ad silleut to their proper sizes, the inner edges 
noothed, also those parts of the stiles which, 
a account of the projection of the meeting-rail, 
innot be smoothed when the sashes are together, 
ne sashes are ready for driving together, which 
' easily done. They are then laid aside to dry, 
are being taken to prevent them from being 
wisted. 

|The wedging, pinning, and grooving for rope, 
Lbon, or chain, by which the weight is sus- 
ended, will be taken up afterwards. 
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[HE FURTHER STRENGTHENING OF 
ST. MICHAEL’S STEEPLE, COVENTRY. 

“YONSIDERABLE agitation has been going 
_/ on in Coventry since the decision of the St. 
fichael’s Restoration Committee not to replace 
ie bells in the tower. Ever since the great 
‘ork of restoration, carried out by Mr. Thomp- 
m, contractor, Peterborough, has approached 
1¢ final stage, the question has been constantly 
sked : ‘* Will the tower carry the bells so as to 
llow of their being rung in safety?’? The 
»wer the scaffolding has been taken down, the 
reater the anxiety has been to arrive at a solu- 
on of the difficulty. By special invitation of 
he Restoration Committee, a deputed committee 
f the hon. consulting architects of the Incor- 
orated Church Building Society made a careful 
ispection of the tower on the 2nd of May last. 
he gentlemen upon whom this devolved were 
Tessrs. Ewan Christian, R. Herbert Carpenter, 
ames. Brooks, William White, and John 
’, Seddon. Messrs. Taylor and Co., the eminent 
ellfounders of Loughborough, also accompanied 
ne architects, and made a thorough, though an 
idependent, examination. A fortnight ago their 
sport was presented to the Restoration Com- 
uttee, meeting under the presidency of Lord 
eigh. The architects reported their unanimous 
onclusion that the tower at present is not 
ufficiently strong to receive, for the purpose of 
inging, the peal of bells desired to be rehung 
herein. If the Restoration Committee decided 
hat the bells should be rehung, then various 
dditional strengthening works must be executed, 
acluding the replacing of the north and south 
vindows in their external and internal arches by 
olid masonry throughout the whole thickness 
f the wall, combined with powerful central 


buttresses of adequate width and _ projection 
carried up to the springing of the windows on the 
second story of the tower, or about 60ft. from the 
level. Other necessary work was also pointed 
out. 

Although not unanimous on the point, the com- 
mittee of architects, as archwologists, expressed 
the opinion that the proposed work would inter- 
fere with the authentic design of one of the finest 
towers in England. Mr. Ewan Christian, how- 
ever, dissented from the latter view. The 
opinion of Messrs. Taylor also went against the 
rehanging of the bells in the present condition 
of the steeple. All, however, were unanimous 1n 
praising the excellent manner that the restoration 
had been carried out by the contractor and the 
clerk of the works, Mr. J. R. Webster. There was 
a lingering love for the old bells to go back, 
somewhere or somehow, felt by many of the 
committee. At all turns and to all suggestions 
there were objections, if not downright opposi- 
tion. Mr. Woodcock, a munificent contributor, 
would pay half the cost of a separate bell-tower, 
but not one halfpenny towards defacing the 
present magnificent and unique structure. 
Lord Leigh was equally as emphatic against 
a separate bell-tower, and the Rev. Dr. Mills, 
the Vicar of St. Michael’s, also had strong objec- 
tions to raise concerning the freehold. Probably 
the financial aspect of the present restoration 
affect the whole question. The contracts amounted 
to £34,200, of which £28,150 had been paid. A 
deficiency of £4,900, for which no guarantees were 
in hand, stared the committee in the face. Mr. 
Oldrid Scott gave his opinion that if chiming 
would be satisfactory the whole peal of bells 
might safely go back. But the item of cost again 
came out, andthe committee decided to adhere to 
a previous resolution to close the contracts, and 
leave the bells down. 

Since then the subject of the bells has never 
been forgotten. Rumours of a public meeting of 
the citizens have been freely in circulation. ‘The 
subscribers, many of them, talk of further 
action. There is certainly a strong consensus of 
opinion that the bells ought to go back. The 
grand work of restoration suffers in the public 
estimation because of its silent—though thrice 
beautiful—tower. Within the last day or two 
considerable impetus has been given to the con- 
sideration of the whole question by a remarkable 
published letter of Mr. G. R. Webster; the late 
clerk of the works to Lord Leigh. No one knows 
more of the steeple than Mr. G. R. Webster, 
and his views are naturally looked to with great 
respect. He suggests a scheme for strengthen- 
ing the tower that he claims will add inconceiv- 
able strength to the steeple without disfiguring 
it in the least. His proposition is that wrought- 
iron bands and plates should be built into the 
horizontal joints of the interior faces of the 
walls, in such number and at such distances 
apart as may be found desirable, well bedded 
and pointed up in pure Portland cement. 
He argues, it is well known that iron built 
into walls will never rust or corrode; that Port- 
land cement has an affinity for iron, as it has for 
stone; and that theonly problem to be solved is 
one of simple multiplication. ‘‘ Put,’’ he says, 
“Cas many of these bands into the walls as will 
make the steeple strong enough to allow the bells 
to be rung up in full peal in the octagon.’’ The 
ringers’ floor, he suggests, should be just above 
the groined ceiling, thus keeping the lovely 
interior intact. Before the walls can crack, the 
iron must break, and the tensile strength of iron, 
he points out, is so great, that such an event is 
utterly impossible. He totally denies that the 
bells had anything to do with the former cracks in 
the steeple; they were caused, he says, by the 
bad foundation. This has been underpinned, 
and thoroughly reset. 

Mr. Webster suggests that his lordship should 
invite all the builders and clerks of works in 
Coventry to meet and discuss his scheme. 
Further, so sanguine is he of its success, that 
personally he extends a welcome to any meeting, 
whether it be the Restoration Committee, the 
builders and clerks of the works of Coventry, the 
subscribers, the whole of the citizens, the Clerks 
of Works Association, or another consulta- 
tion with the architects of the Incorporated 
Church Building Society. However, Mr. 
Webster has gained one point towards a discus- 
sion of his scheme, for Lord Leigh has just 
written saying that he has asked the secretary of 
the Restoration Committee to call a meeting to 
consider his proposition. Meanwhile, the result 
is awaited with renewed interest. 


Building Iartelltgernee. 


Gorton, Mancuester.—New public baths are 
about to be erected for the Gorton Local Board at 
the corner of Queen’s-road and Hyde-road. The 
architect is Mr. T. H. Maybury, Booth-street, 
Manchester, whose design was selected from 
among 37 received in competition. The front 
elevation of the baths is 84ft. long, and will be 
carried out in brick, with dressings of stone and 
terracotta, with central tower, flanked by two 
gables with terracotta pediments. The first-class 
and second-class swimming baths have separate 
entrances. There is a provision on the first-class 
swimming bath front for five slipper baths, and 
space for six others to be added hereafter. The 
swimming bath is 75ft. by 25ft., and is 6ft. deep 
at one end, with a gradual rise to 3ft. at the 
opposite end. Dressing-boxes are provided for 
54 bathers. A gallery extends around the bath 
for the use of spectators, to which a separate 
entrance will be provided. The bath will hold 
52,582 gallons of water. This second-class bath 
is 60ft. by 25ft., with water capacity of 41,066 
gallons. Like the first-class bath, it will be 6ft. 
deep at one end and 3ft. at the other. _ The 
dressing-boxes are 42 in number. A preliminary 
bath is provided, 8ft. by 3ft. 6in. There are 
also in this department 10 second-class slipper 
baths. 


Lrreps.—The foundation-stone of the new 
headquarters for the 2nd W.Y.V. Royal Engi- 
neers was laid on Saturday, the 17th August, 
by Mrs. Dawson, of Weston Hall. The trowel 
was presented to her by the mayor on behalf 
of the officers. The plans have been pre- 
pared by Mr. William Bakewell, architect (who 
is an officer in the corps), and will be carried out 
under his supervision. The cost of the buildings 
will be £4,000. The contractor is Mr. Joseph 
Pullan, of Leeds. 
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New church schools for 365 children are about to 
be built for the parish of Holy Trinity, Parkfield, 
near Middleton, Lancs. Mr. A. Banks, of Oldham, 
is the architect, and the outlay will be about 
£1,000. 


The Shardlow rural sanitary authority have 
accepted the tender of Messrs. Holmes Brothers at 
£1,500 for carrying out sewerage works at Draycott, 
Derbyshire. The work will be carried out from 
plans by Mr. W. H. Radford, of Nottingham. 


The Colonial Farming College in Hollesley Bay, 
Suffolk, has proved so successful that an additional 
wing is to be added ata cost of £2,700. Messrs. 
Giles, Gough, and Trollope, of London, are the 
architects, and Mr. Smyth, of Aldeburgh, is the 
contractor. 


Extensive structural alterations and additions 
have been made to the Stockton racecourse buildings 
in preparation for the meeting opened on Tuesday. 
They include a luncheon-room, d8ft. by 25ft., with 
serving-room adjoining, the increase of the stewards’ 
stand to three times its former length, new 
secretary’s office, weighing-room and jockeys’ 
dressing-room, while the paddock has been increased 
and laid out asa lawn. Mr. Eugene E. Clephan, of 
Stockton-on-Tees, carried out the works. 


The operative slaters of Airdrie and Coatbridge 
struck work on Monday, a demand of 3d. per hour 
increase in wages having been refused by the 
employers. 


An anonymous donor has given £10,000 towards 
the establishment of the new Bishopric in South 
Wales, conditional on the head-quarters of the new 
see being at Swansea. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the Forth Bridge 
Railway Company, held at Edinburgh on Tuesday, 
Lord Colville said that the bridge was approaching 
completion. The great cantilevers were practically 
finished, and the central girders were being put into 
position. The directors hoped to be able to walk 
over the bridge in October, and if the approach 
lines were sufficiently advanced, they would be able 
to use the bridge for goods and mineral traffic early 
in 1890. 

A limited liability company is being formed, 
with a capital of £15,000, for the purpose of pro- 
viding Cheltenham with a theatre. 


An addition has been made to the fittings in 
Norwich Cathedral in the form of a new altar rail, 
which is of wrought brass, over a surface of blue 
cloisonné enamel. The brasswork is intersected 
and enriched with bosses or medallions of agate 
and other stones, and is supported by double 
columns of coloured Devonshire marble, fixed in a 
similar marble base. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Leek Crmerery [xrenston.—We regret to 
find that this competition must be added to the 
long list of those which have been mismanaged 
and muddled. In June last, it will be remem- 
bered, the Leck Improvement Commissioners 
selected, from eleven competitive designs for 
laying out the ground recently added to the 
cemetery, that sent in under motto ‘‘ Out of the 
Noise.’”? It proved to be by Messrs. William 
Sugden and Son, of Leek, and they were duly 
awarded the premium of £25. In all fairness, 
Messrs. Sugden should have been appointed 
architects for the extension, especially as the 
existing cemetery was laid out and the chapels 
built from plans by Mr. Sugden, sen., and Messrs. 
Sugden stated in their report that Mr. Matthew 
Mellor was prepared to undertake the planting 
at their estimate, and, in conjunction with Mr. 
Thomas Frost, to similarly carry out the road- 
making, drainage, &c. The commissioners, how- 
ever, at their last meeting adopted a report by a 
committee, recommending that the premiated 
plans be cut down, the planting of trees, and 
provision of alleys between grave spaces, of verges 
round walks, and of a rain shelter, being omitted, 
and that plans and specifications so revised be 
prepared by Mr. John Myatt, the town surveyor. 
Some members pointed out that, independently of 
its unfairness, the recommendation had not even 
the merit of economy to recommend it, as the 
surveyor’s department was notoriously over- 
worked, and that the proposal would ruin the 
appearance of the grounds for all time, although 
purchased at a cost of £500 an acre. The 
majority of the commissioners regarded the 
matter as one solely, as one member said, of 
£s. d., and the recommendation was adopted. 
The question is one of wider interest than Leek 
and its commissioners, and such shabby treat- 
ment of professional men, whether dictated by 
the commissioners’ desire to gain votes at the 
next election from parsimonious ratepayers, or 
from simple ignorance of what constitutes fair 
dealing or good faith, deserves to be pilloried. 
Conduct of this kind tends to lessen confidence 
in local government, and to keep architects of 
good standing out of competitions. 


SuErrieLp Municrpat Bumprnes.—The sub- 
committee appointed by the Improvement Com- 
mittee of the Sheffield ‘Town Council to consider 
the conditions of competition for the projected 
municipal buildings held a meeting on Monday, 
which was also attended by Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, R.A., P.R.I.B.A., who has accepted the 
position of architectural assessor. A long dis- 
cussion took place with regard to the framing of 
the conditions, and it was decided to advertise 
forthwith for designs. 

Swansea Marker Burtprnas.—In the compe- 
tition for designs for new market buildings in 
Oxford-street, Swansea, to cost about £20,000, 
the assessor has placed the design under the motto 
‘‘ Prosperity ’’—the authors of which are Messrs. 
J. Buckley Wilson, F.R.I.B.A.,and Glendinning 
Moxham, M.S8.A.., architects, of Swansea—first, 
with a premium of 50 guineas. Over 20 sets of 
designs were sent in by architects from all parts. 


Swinpon.—In the competition for a new board 
school, to accommodate 530 children, the plan of 
Mr. Brightwen Binyon, F.8.A., of Ipswich, has 
been selected. The estimated cost is £3,120. 
Mr. Binyon is the architect of five other board 
schools built at Swindon. 


Taunton.—The premium for the second- 
best’ scheme for the prevention of floods in 
the borough of Taunton has been awarded, 
under the advice of an expert, to Mr. W. E. 
Radford, civil engineer, Nottingham. The 
scheme includes the provision of rows of flood- 
gates at every weir, with special flood-cuts and 
river widenings and deepenings; also new iron 
bridge of three spans over the Tone. 


Sa 


At a special meeting of the town council of 
Bradford, held on Tuesday, it was decided to adopt 
the Nidd Valley scheme for the future extensions 
of the waterworks. The proposal is to construct 
an aqueduct, including some heavy tunnelling 
operations, from the Nidd Valley, a distance of 
173 miles. The yield is estimated at 17% million 
gallons per day, and the cost at £107,220. 


The erection of the superstructure of the new 
asylum of the London County Council at Claybury, 
Woodford, Essex, is about to be commenced, Mr. 
George T. Hine, of Nottingham, is the architect, 
and the asylum will accommodate 2,000 inmates, 
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Hyrmourn.—The new branch line from the 
North British Railway system to Hyemouth 
Harbour, a distance of three miles, was com- 
menced a month since. The engineers are 
Messrs. Thomas Meik and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, and the work of constructing has been 
let to Messrs. W. Beattie and Sons, contractors, 
Edinburgh. The new line branches from the 
Edinburgh to the Berwick main line of the 
North British Railway at Burnmouth Station, 
runs parallel with it in the direction of Ayton for 
about half a mile on the existing railway 
embankment, then strikes towards the sea. The 
river Kye and Eyemouth mill lade are crossed by 
a viaduct of six spans, each of 55ft., with a 
height of 50ft., and a total length of 350ft. The 
viaduct will consist of five piers built of 
brick walls and concrete filling, resting 
upon foundations of concrete. The super- 
structure will consist of iron girders with 
timber flooring. The permanent way will be of 
the same description as that used by the North 
British Railway. The length of the line is 
nearly three miles ; the principal cutting will be 
37ft. in aepth, nearly all of rock, and the highest 
embankment about 40ft. There is a fall the 
whole way of in all some 250ft., and the steepest 
gradient is 1 in 50. The railway will be opened 
ayear hence. Mr. A. K. Mackay is resident 
engineer, and Mr. W. Inglis is contractors’ 
agent. 

TF Or ¢ __ 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH HOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Yorx ArcurrecturaL Association. — The 
second visit of this association took place on Satur- 
day to Gilling, when, by permission of Major 
Legard, the ancient and interesting portions of 
the Castle were thrown open for inspection. The 
architecture of the Castle may be divided into the 
Medieval and the Classical Renaissance. The 
Medieval portion consists generally of the 
dungeons, the dinning-room, and the eastern part. 
The Renaissance portion, which is by far the 
largest, and was the work of Sir John Van- 
brugh, comprises the two wings and entrance, 
and includes the entrance hall, drawing-room, 
gallery, music-room, billiard-room, &c., with all 
rooms over the same. <A large portion of the 
ancient castle has been removed, to make room 
for the modern buildings, which are partly built 
upon the old dungeons. The dining-room is by 
far the most interesting portion of the ancient 
castle remaining. It has a remarkable ceiling, 
which has numerous traceried pendants, and large 
mullioned windows filled with glass, on which 
are painted shields bearing the arms of the 
Fairfaxes, Constables, and Stapletons. On one 
window is the date 1585, The walls are lined 
with oak panelling of the Queen Anne period, 
the original wainscoting having been removed. 
Above the panelling is a curious frieze painted on 
boards, and executed by the four daughters of 
General Fairfax, which represents the arms of all 
those who were entitled to armorial bearings in 
the different wapentakes of Yorkshire. The 
billiard-room was originally the chapel. The 
decorations throughout were executed by the late 
John Gregory Crace, of London, in 1846, and the 
late Mr. Worthington, of York. 


SEE __—_—_—_—— 


Workmen have commenced the demolition of the 
railway -station at Llantrisant on the Great Western 
and Taff Vale Railways preparatory to the erection 
onits site of a station more in accordance with 
modern requirements. The new station will be 
43ft. longer than the old structure, and the plat- 
forms, at present much below the level of the car- 
riage floors, are to be raised 2ft. 9in. The contract 
for erection has been let to Messrs. Woodhouse and 
Geen, of Southampton and Newport (Mon.), who 
are locally represented by Mr. Treharne Treharne, 
of New Park, near Llantrisant. 


Three valuable pictures have been bequeathed to 
the Birmingham Fine Art Gallery by the late 
Joseph Beattie—viz., a study entitled ‘Where is 
it?’? by Mr. H. S. Marks, R.A.; and two land- 
scapes, ‘‘Gentle Autumn,’’? by Mr. Frank Walton, 
and ‘‘October in the Isle of Arran,’’? by Mr. J. 
McWhirter, A.R.A. 


The Marquis of Bute is going to build a Preemon- 
stratensian monastery for the Fathers of the Canons 
Regular near Whithorn, in Galloway. There will 
be a model farm and orphans’ home in connection 
with the monastery. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the 0 
our correspondents. All communications shou] 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are th 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondent; | 
Itis particularly requested that all drawings an 

pommmiiestiee Teapot illustrations or literary mn 

should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buy 

News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to mem| 4 

staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently 

caused. All drawings and other communi 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor yi] 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsoughi ty 
tions. a | 
Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payabj, 
J. PassMoRE EDWARDS. ; BN ae 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India (via 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Coloni 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Ad 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertiser | 
is ls. per line of Eight words, the first line cc 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and see 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words ( 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 
40 words. Special terms for series of more tt 
insertions can be ascertained on upplication to the 
lisher. 4 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Pa 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


ert, 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vac 
or ‘Situations Wanted’? is Onn SuruiiNe fo 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must rea 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-p 
advertisements and alterations in serial adyertisem¢ 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure in 
tion. | 


NOTICE. i 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Tr 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are d 
up. A few bound volumesof Vols. XLL, XLVI, XLI 
L., LI., Lit., LIV., and LV., may still be had, p 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former yolw! 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requir 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended sho) 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print 


Recervep.—M. Bros. and Co.—J. J.—T, H. B.—B. } 
R.—M. M. and Co.—Y. and Co.—M. T. H. M. Co.- 
and Son.—V. R. D.—J. R.—A. L. and Co.—M. and 
—P. of D. a) 


B. B. (We described the new process of decoration 0 
afew weeks since. A public company for workin 
has, we believe, since been floated—at least, the ady 
tisements appeared in the daily papers.) ae | 


Ase 


| 


Correspondence. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATIO | 


To the Editor of the Buiryinc Nuws. | 


Srr,—A thought occurs to me which I ha 
reason to believe will meet with a cord 
response :—that an annual summer excurs) 
for younger members should be arranged for. 
Lam, &c., 

London, Aug. 20. 


Antuur W. Bane 


=z o—________ 


The preliminary steps in Lord Grimthory 
action a prevent ie Henry Hucks Gibbs fr 
restoring the Lady-chapel in St. Alban’s Cathed 
took place on Thursday, the 15th inst., before ] 
F. H. Jeune, Q.C., the chancellor of the dioct 
Lord Grimthorpe was represented by Mr. Brig 
and Sir Walter Phillimore represented Mr. Gib 
The proceedings were merely formal, and W 
taken in order to arrange the conduct of the ci 
the hearing of which has been postponed Lat 
the Long Vacation. eee 

New school buildings just added to the Grama 
School at Morpeth were formally opened on Thu 
day, the 15th inst. They include a new scho 
room, connected with the old room—now divi 
into two classrooms—by a wide corridor, ant 
chemical laboratory. Messrs. Boolds and Hat 
were the architects. jana 


The Cardiff corporation have decided to carry | 
various improvements and extensions at es 
Library, Museum, and Schools of Science and # 
from plans by Messrs. Seward and eee ait 
architects of the buildings, The outlay saat 
about £10,000. a 


a 


.ue. 23, 1889. 
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Inctercommanication, 


. QUESTIONS. 


165.]—Tables of Compound Interest.—On 
ing to page 420 in the ‘‘ B. N.,’’ March 30th, 1883, 
|ply to inquiry No. 7418, 7e ‘* Deterioration in Value 
wes,’? Isee the advice is ‘‘ to get a table of com- 
| interest.’? As there are so many different publica- 
i I should feel obliged if any of your readers could 
ie ag as to whose publication will answer the purpose 
1 -Earona. 


1)66.]~-Soil-Pipes.—Lead is soft and liable to 
pe by expansion and contraction. Iron corrodes and 
sery foul inside. Would Mr. Buchan or some other 
yr able sanitary correspondents give their opinions 
t,;he use of zine or copper for the material of outside 
lL ipes, disconnected at foot and open at top? By zinc 
(.ot mean thin zine, but plate zinc, as thick, say, as 
«ad. If of copper, would tinning be any advantage ? 
important to keep the inside as clean and smooth as 
syle. I haye known an undoubted case of a 4in. cast- 
[ il-pipe disconnected at foot with a Buchan’s trap, 
id at top 3ft. above eaves of a span slated roof, 
« the foul smell emitted from the top of the in- 
tly foul and corroded pipe was blown by certain 
4, under the slating into the space in the roof between 

z and top ceiling, and from thence found its way 
“zh crevices around small trap-door in ceiling, and 
7 Spaces between the timber uprights of a lath and 
*r ceiling, and from there escaped into room below 
(zh skirting joint; assisted, no doubt, by the action 
j2d by the higher temperature within the house. 
1 other remedy is there for this defect other than 
(pes with smooth clean interiors? Of course, it is 
le to build houses so that the roof covering is im- 
vable to air; but in dealing with existing houses 
s\ not practicable. We are not allowed to reconstruct 
ve roof area to enable us to properly fix a soil-pipe. 


1 ’67..—Workhouse Plans.—Will any reader 
72 me of the best modern work on the requirements 
.anning, &c., of “‘ unions,”’ and oblige ?—Poor Law. 


,)68.)—Lights.—Could any of your readers give me 
‘formation on the following case? B. pulls down 
Jl from a to 3, and rebuilds his house, inserting 
ily new windows of increased size. Does such in- 
| of size and new windows in any way vitiate his 


\ 


, 


‘to the lights hereto enjoyed? <A. has a two-story 
Ing, and he wishes to raise his building another 
ihigher. Seeing that B. has altered the character 
j windows, can A. increase the height of his building 
teduces the value of light to B.’s windows? Do you 
) of any case recently decided of a similar nature ?— 
t. 


169.—Ancient Light.—I give below a section of 
Ings as they exist. 


A is the warehouse I wish to 


say 6ft., for another floor. B is the workshop of 
Tt owner, with the ancient light as shown. What I 
0 know is, whether I can raise my warehouse ‘A, 
‘is already 20ft. high from the ground, and if so, 
tuch ; and also whether the fact that the lean-to 
jag C belongs to a third owner will affect the ques- 
|-BUILDER. 


REPLIES. 


39.J]—Right of Way under Altar.—Dr. 
view that the singular crypt beneath the chancel of 
_agnificent church is merely a chapel hardly explains 
culiarity of its having a grand north and south 
od po immediately opposite each other. A study 
_ wills of ‘‘men of Kent”? often clears up local 
wities. Thus mention is found not unfrequently 
ne testator is to be buried ‘“‘in the procession path,” 
ain, “in the churchyard near the chappel of St. 
“nance imme The procession path in nearly 


nstance immediateiy surrounded the church, and 
pt clear of graye crosses, such as were alone in use 


till the 16th century. Now, it would appear that the 
eastern end of Hythe Church was, as at present, built on 
the extreme margin of the churchyard, so that no pro- 
cession could pass entirely round without going through 
the crypt, and this is further borne out by the fact that 
even the set of buttresses assisting the east wall with its 
splendid triplet are all pierced to admit single-file persons 
walking past. A close inspection of the wall beneath 
and between the east windows of the crypt passage does 
not show that there existed any altars, and there would 
hardly have been room enough for them. An examina- 
tion westward has revealed that the present vaulted 
passage does not extend in that direction. Now that the 
ground has been lowered to its original level, and the 
north erypt door is seen to its full height, this explanation 
of its use is quite obvious.—FrRANcis GRAYLING, Sitting- 
bourne, Kent. 

[10056.|—Wenlock Abbey.—I thank “ M.’’ for his 
kind reply to my question. Parker’s ‘‘ Domestic Archi- 
tecture,’’ to which he refers me, I know only gives the 
plans and sections of the Abbot’s House, while the plan 
I wish to see is that of the abbey. I shall still be glad to 
know if this can be found in any publication.—M. C. 
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CHIPS. 


Referring to our illustration and description last 
week of the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Com- 
pany’s new premises, we should have mentioned 
that the basements are illuminated by Hayward’s 
patent semi-prism pavement lights. 


The committee of the Mansfield and Mansfield 
Woodhouse Hospital have instructed their archi- 
tect, Mr. R. Frank Vallance, of Mansfield and Not- 
tingham, to obtain tenders for the proposed hospital 
buildings to be erected in Mansfield (the design for 
which was selected in a limited competition), it 
being intended to proceed with the work with as 
little delay as possible. 


No Grand Prix de Rome for Architecture has 
been awarded this year; a Premier Second Grand 
Prix has been given to M. C. D. Despradelles. 


St. Mary’s parish church, Burford, near Tenbury, 
which has been restored by the Hon. Miss Rushout, 
in memory of her brother, the late Lord Northwick, 
was reopened on Friday. The tower has been re- 
faced with stone, new buttresses and parapets have 
been added to the building, and the ground has 
been lowered all around the church. An altar of 
polished marble has been placed in the church. An 
elaborate screen, pulpit, and pews, all of carved 
oak, are among the special features of the restora- 
ry es works have cost between £6,000 and 

7,000. 


The general committee appointed to establish a 
national memorial at Plymouth in celebration of the 
Tercentenary of the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
has intrusted the commission to Mr. W. C. May. 
The monument will be unveiled in sections as funds 
come in. The memorial, which will be cast in 
bronze, and erected on the Hoe, near Mr. Boehm’s 
statue of Sir Francis Drake, will be about 60ft. 
high. 

The other day, while the workmen of Messrs. 
Wilkie and Graham, builders, were removing a part 
of an old wall in a close leading off the High-street, 
Peebles, they discovered a stone font built into the 
wall. The font was in two portions, but on being 
put together it was found that it was nearly perfect, 
and in a good state of preservation. The font is in 
the possession of Mr. Wilkie, Hayfield, Peebles. 


The jubilee of the Roman Catholic Church at 
Hereford, a building Doric in style, has been cele- 
brated by the decoration of the edifice and its 
renovation, works carried out by Mr. Barber, of 
that city, at a cost of £500. The reopening services 
took place last week. 


The City church of St. Andrew-by-the- Wardrobe 
is undergoing extensive repairs and alterations. The 
contract has been undertaken by Messrs. Dove 
Brothers, under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Bodley and Garner. 


The parish church of St. Mary, Bilston, Staffs, is 
about to be restored at a cost of £1,000, from plans 
by Mr. T. H. Fleeming, of Wolverhampton, diocesan 
architect. 


At their last meeting the Southport town council 
discussed for four hours the proposed improvements 
on the foreshore. Two schemes were brought for- 
ward, one estimated to cost £68,755, the other 
£47,816. Both included the widening of the pro- 
menade, and the provision of one or more additional 
lakes. No decision could be arrived at by the 
members, and it was eventually agreed that the 
plans should be hung up in the town hall, and that 
a circular be sent round to the ratepayers sub- 
mitting a series of questions, and giving a date at 
which the replies would be called in. 


A course of instruction for apprentice plumbers 
will be given at the Merchant Venturers’ School, 
Bristol, between the 1st October and the end of 
April. The course will comprise subjects specified 
ina special syllabus prepared by the Plumbers’ 
Company. It will be assisted by demonstrations in 
the chemical laboratory, and will be followed by 
examinations. Prizes will be awarded to successful 
candidates by the Company. 


Our Office Gable, 


Tur draft revised charter proposed to be 
granted to the Royal Scottish Academy is being 
severely criticised in the Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow newspapers, objections being raised to the 
financial changes contemplated, and, among 
other things, to the proposal to increase the 
amount of the funds set aside as a pension fund. 
A correspondent of the Scotsman says that if the 
R.S.A. is not to descend to the level of a second- 
class picture - dealing business, the following, 
among other, reforms must be carried out :—An 
annual balance-sheet must be published, a pro- 
portion of the funds devoted to the encourage- 
ment and promotion of the fine arts, all financial 
transactions to be under the supervision of the 
Board of Manufactures, the associates to have a 
voice in the selection and hanging of pictures, 
and a business man—not an artist—to be 
appointed as secretary and treasurer. Another 
writer asks if it is possible that the name of so 
much respected a man as Mr. Dick Peddie is to 
be found on the pension roll as in receipt of a 
comparatively trifling annual sum, which surely, 
after more than ordinary success in his own 
career, he might well afford to despise. 


Mr. Dick Pepprs, as Chairman of the Charter 
Committee, replies to the various objections raised 
in a long letter which appears in Tuesday’s 
Scotsman. He points out that the new Charter, 
so far from adding to the sum set aside for a 
pension fund, prohibits additions to the present 
amount, and further withdraws from the members 
the power hitherto possessed of dividing among 
themselves the profits of its exhibitions. As to 
the sum received by members, Mr. Peddie says 
the total amount paid to the officials, including 
the President and clerk, was £505, against 
£3,225 divided among the staff of the Royal 
Academy of London. When the draft Charter 
was being framed, a memorial signed by 68 
artists outside the R.S.A. was received, asking 
that four reforms might be granted. Three of 
these are conceded in the new Charter, the only 
one withheld being a request that Associates 
should have a share in the hanging and selection 
of works in the annual exhibition, and this can 
be dealt with under the rules, which are subject 
to alteration at the discretion of the Academy. 


Tue 32ndannual report of the Trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery, just published, shows 
that several interesting additions have been made 
to the collection during the past year. Up to 
June, 1888, the numbers of donations had been 
438, and this number has now been increased by 
fourteen portraits, among which are those of the 
following historical characters:—The Duke of 
Cumberland, the victor of Culloden, painted as a 
child by Charles Jervas ; the Countess of Suther- 
land, daughter of the Great Duke of Marlborough, 
painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller; William 
Cowper, the poet, drawn by W. Harvey after L. 
Abbot ; the Right Hon. John Bright, the well- 
known picture by Mr. Ouless, R.A., and two of 
Mary Queen of Scots, one taken at the period of 
her marriage with the Dauphin in 1558, and the 
other when she was wearing mourning for him in 
1560—both were taken from life by Janet. To 
the 420 portraits acquired by purchase seven have 
been added. The first is a group of portraits 
representing the Court of Chancery, as held in 
Westminster Hall during the reign of George I. 
This picture, the work of a deaf and dumb artist, 
Benjamin Ferrers, was purchased for £115 10s. 
Amongst the other additions are Kneller’s 
portrait of the famous Charles Montagu, Earl of 
Halifax; Wilmot, Earl of Rochester; Thomas 
Chiffinch ; and Clarendon’s second son Laurence 
Hyde, Earl of Rochester. If while buried at 
Bethnal Green Museum, this national collection 
is augmented by nearly a score portraits a year, 
it may be expected to be liberally supported, and 
will certainly be vastly more popular in future 
years when housed in Mr. Ewan Christian’s 
building in Charing Cross-road. 

Tue annual report as to a sister National 
Gallery, that at Dublin, has also just been 
issued. Mr. Doyle mentions that over 80,000 
persons visited the gallery during the year, of 
whom more than one-fourth came on Sundays. 
Among the pictures purchased for the general 
collection were a large wooded landscape by 
Jacob Ruysdael, with figures by T. de Keyser ; 
“* A Halt of Soldiers,’’ by Philip Wouverman ; 
anda picture of ‘‘The Feast in Simon’s House : 
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St. Mary Magdalen Anointing the Head of Our 
Lord,’’ by Luca Signorelli. In order to enrich 
the National Historical and Portrait Gallery, 
eleven portraits of celebrities were purchased, 
among them being a portrait of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Viscount Melbourne, Thomas Moore, 
John Wilson Croker, Laurence Sterne, Charles 
Lever, and a drawing in Indian ink of Oliver 
Cromwell. The donations received during the 
year included a gift of £1,000 from Sir E. 
Guinness to enable the Board of Governors and 
Guardians to obtain a selection of mezzotint 
portraits at the sale of the Chaloner-Smith col- 
lection. Two hundred portraits were purchased 
for £694. Lady O’ Hagan presented a portrait in 
crayons of Lord O’ Hagan, the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, and Sir C. Gavan Duffy presented a 
small plaster bust of Thomas Davis, modelled 
from life. It was resolved to introduce into the 
National Historical and Portrait Gallery auto- 
graph writings of persons therein represented 
trom time to time as opportunities offered, and 
as the nucleus for such a collection, some twenty 
autographs were presented by Mr. R. Green, 
containing, among others, autographs of Grat- 
tan, Curran, Plunket, and O’Connell. 


A survEy has recently been commenced in 
Birmingham forthe use of fire insurance companies, 
which promises to be of very great value both to 
the companies and insurers generally by greatly 
facilitating the transaction of insurances. The 
plans are to be drawn to a very large scale, each 
house being shown, and even the smallest shed or 
out-office. The building material will be 
indicated by different colours, as red for brick, 
yellow for wood, &c., and features which might 
affect the risk of the fire will be shown on the 
plans by various signs known to the insurance 
companies—viz., party-walls, iron doors, sky- 
lights, steam engines (with their power), boilers, 
chimneys, hydrants, &c. The survey is being 
conducted by- Mr. Charles C. Goad, C.E., of 
London, who has completed similar surveys of 
large portions of the City of London. 


Tur mammoth scaffolding employed for the 
building of the Australia Hotel, Sydney, 
erected by Messrs. Alex. Dean and Sons, is 
said to be a new departure in this kind of 
construction. It is 152ft. in height, and its 
square area is 47ft. The piers, or tripods, on 
which the platform rests, are 6ft. square. The 
large crane weighs 15 tons, and can lift 15 tons; 
the smaller cranes are 10} tons weight, and carry 
5 tons. The two jibs are 70ft. and 50ft. respect- 
ively in length. The workmen can ascend 
within the piers by ladders. A telephone com- 
munication is established from top to bottom. 
Labour is greatly saved, and risks of accidents 
considerably reduced. The same tripod arrange- 
ment has been in use in London and other towns 
for large buildings. The advantages are that 
when once erected the structure requires no 
further raising, the operations of lifting the 
materials are within the area of the building, and 
great saving of labour on scaffolding construction 
is effected. 

os 9 ____ 


The erection of a new bridge over Jesmond Dene, 
which was agreed to by the 'l’own Council of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, has been commenced. The structure 
will be constructed from plans by the city engineer 
(Mr. Laws) ata distance a little above the picturesque 
Old Mill. The bridge will have a span across the 
burn of 33ft., and the carriage way will be 18ft. 
wide. Stretching across the most picturesque and 
most interesting portion of the Dene, the new 
structure will atford a fine standing point of vantage 
to visitors to this charming public park. 


The Queen’s Arcade at Leeds is now on the point 
of completion. It connects Briggate and Land- 
lane, and occupies the site of the Rose and Crown 
Yard and other properties; but part of the Brig- 
gate property will not be taken down till the leases 
expire, five years hence. The arcade is 17ft. wide 
on the ground-floor, and contains 26 shops with 
dwelling-houses above. Mr. Edward Clark, of 
the Strand, W.C., is the architect, and the con- 
tract for the whole undertaking has been carried 
out by Messrs. William Ives and Co., of Shipley. 


A monument has been erected at the high end of 
All Saints’ Cemetery, Jesmond, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, over the resting place of a veteran teetotaler, 
Mr. George Dodds, formerly Mayor of Tynemouth. 
The monument, which is about 22ft. high, is of 
freestone from the Usworth quarries, with granite 
panels and pillars. Mr. J. B. Farbridge, Westoe, 
South Shields, executed the work. 


Mr. Balfour will open the Public Library and 
School of Art at Hertford to-morrow (Saturday). 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—Visit of Society of Architects to Cardiff. 
London members leave Paddington 
1p.m. Conversazione at the Town Hall, 
8 p.m. 

sey Sees of Architects. Excursion in brakes, 
10 a.m. Special General Meeting of 
Members at Caerphilly Castle, Glam., 
3.30 p.m. m ; 

Wepnespay.—Society of Architects. Visit to Cardiff 
Castle and Docks. 

TuuRspDAy.— Society of Architects. 
wit and Cowbridge. ; 

Fripay.—Society of Architects. Circular tour by rail 
to Chepstow, Tintern, Monmouth, and 
Raglan. 


Excursion to Llant- 


————_ =a 9 -____- 


Architectural Association, 9, Conduit- 
street, W.—Members desiring any alteration of their 
addresses in the Brown Book are requested to send notice 
of same to Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, 6, Duke-street, Adelphi, 
before the end of August. we ; 

Freperic R. Farrow 
Ernest 8. GALE j Hon. Secs. 


Crate. Peis, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


WEARDALE.—The limestone quarrymen of Wear- 
dale and Forcett have agreed to accept the advance 
in wages offered by the employers—viz., an advance 
of 5 per cent. in wages from July, and an additional 


23 per cent. advance (making 7} per cent.) during 


‘ 


August, September, and October. 


—o= ES © — 


CHIPS. 


The will of the late Sir James Allanson Picton, 
F.S.A., architect, of Liverpool, has been deposited 
in the Liverpool District Registry. It directs the 
payment of an annuity of £600 to each of his 
daughters, Esther Allanson and Frances, and devises 
£12,000 in trust for his daughter Sarah Pooley 
Keogh. 


About £6,200 has just been spent on the addition 
of two hospitals to Murray’s Royal Asylum at 
Perth. The buildings are placed 100 yards apart. 
Mr. Heiton, of Perth, was the architect. 


The new dock and railway at Seafield, near Kirk- 
caldy, have been commenced this week. Mr. 
Howard is the contractor. 


On Tuesday week the Lord Bishop of St. David’s 
consecrated the chancel of the parish church of 
Monkton Priory, Pembrokeshire. The chancel has 
been in a ruined state for about 360 years, and the 
part now restored completes the fourth section of 
the work of restoration. The portion now under 
notice has been carried out by Mr. Kenneth 
M‘Alpin, of Pembroke Dock, 


A new stained-glass east window has been 
erected in St. Andrew’s, Congresbury, Somerset- 
shire. The subjects are taken from the life of St. 
Andrew. The artists employed were Messrs. Bell 
and Co., of Bristol. 


Mr. W. Harbrow’s tender has been accepted for 
the erection of three corrugated iron school build- 
ings for the School Board at Bromley, Kent, 
similar buildings erected by him in the same 
district last year having proved satisfactory. 


The Sussex Archeeological Society will hold their 
third annual excursion to-day (Friday), when 
Bignor, with its Roman tesselated pavements, &c., 
will be visited, and also Petworth. 


Holloway’s Ointment and Pills are never at 
fault in successfully disposing of skin diseases, scrofulous sores, and 
scorbutie affections. In all hereditary diseases these excellent reme- 
dies may be relied upon, and by their means the most delicate may 
become strong, the foulest blood may gradually be changed into the 
purest fluid. es ¥ 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE —The Stone 


from these Quarries is known as 
the “‘ Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
; moulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A, WILLIAMS, 16, Jraven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durability 
i and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. patepice and Estimates Free. 
Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Crayen-street, Strand, W.C, 


W. H. LASCELLES and 60, 


121, Bunhill Row, London, E.¢, 


TELEPHONE 0.8700 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 
Conservatories & Greenhouses 


WOODEN BUILDINGS, _ 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGs, 


CHURCH BENCHES AN PULPITS 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATION: 
OR WIRING ONLY} “Gy? 


GIVEN, 
STRODE & C0, 7: shark cuavonyard? eo, 


LONDOR 


New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 

MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT 

THAK, VENEER, and FANCYWOOD — 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, EC 


The most extensive Stock of every kind 0 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit fo) 
immediate use. 


o—_——__——— 


TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in_all cases oblige by givine 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of th 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information, 


AxuprErsuot.—For making new road through Majo 
Newcome’s estate. Mr. 8. Friend, M.S.A., Aldershot 
architect :— ; 


Norris, W. ... x0 i £15175 700 
Kemp, G. se air es ar, 1,149 00 
Jeffries, T. Pe ms ore 102500 | 
Martin, Wells, and Co (accepted) 860 0 0 


Atpersnot.—For the erection of 2 houses, Oargati 
Estate, for Mr. A. Thompson. Mr. 8. Friend, M.5.A. 
Aldershot, architect :— . 


Kemp, G... = S alee «+. £742 00 — 

Jeffries, T. ane ae of 68E-200 | 

Martin, Wells, and Co. a 650 0 0 

Garland, W. =e. seal or are 629 0 0 

Piercy, W. (accepted)... iat «aa 550 0 0 
All of Aldershot. 


Call Inn, Portland-street. Mr. J. H. Burton, Warmng 

ton-street, Ashton-under-Lyne, architect :— 
Williamson, J. W. ©... Hor £126 0 
Robinson, J. ... he 
Booth, R. H., Stalybridge 
Dean, 4B irs 550 wes 
Gardner, Essa sé xe 
Holmes, A. (accepted) eee 
Cropper, J. ae iat ce oe 

Rest of Ashton-under-Lyne. 


i 
; 
ASHTON-UNDER-LiynNe—For alterations to the Trayellers 


ck 

| ml 

cS 

o 
ocnmooceco 


Bournemouru.—For alterations to Ayon Villa. Mr H 
E. Hawker, M.S.A., architect -— 
George and Harding ... bas woe) GSBLO 
Hoare, F... ee ep ies eae 838£ 00. | 
Jenkins and Sons (accepted) .. we O27eRORND 


Bouryemourn.—For school building. Mr, (H. E 
Hawker, architect :— 
George and Harding (accepted) ... £1,970 0 0 


Bournemoutu.—For additions to Adelaide cellars. Mr 
H. E. Hawker, architect :— 


| 
George and Harding... » SL erga || 
Hoare, W.  ... ne = 36 1,750 0 0 
Jenkins and Sons ... on ch 1,678 0 0 
Jones .., ae ; 1,600 0 0 | 
Walden as 1,489 0 0 
James, C. oa ase Bes 1,440 00 | 
Barrow and Entwisle ake v1, 41050 | 
Lucas ... = ae aa =. _ 1,405 cURI0S 14 
McWilliam and Son... tts a, 1,302 0mo. 4 
Hoare, F. (accepted) we avo) 12ST | 


Bouryemoutu.—For painting the Sanatorium. Mr. H | 
K. Hawker, architect :— : 
George and Harding (accepted) £105 0 0 


Bristor.—Forlaying-out the land at Windmill-hill, Bas 
Bedminster, as a public park, the work to include one 
struction of boundaries, removal of hedges, and construc 
tion of roads and footpaths :— oe 

Hatherley, E. T. (accepted) Sl, CO ie 
(Only one other tender, £1,500, sent in.) i 
Brisrou.—For a pair of semidetached villas, Trelawney, 
road, Cotham. Messrs. Foster and La Trobe, architec ) 


Wilkins, R., and Son £1,598 0 ¢ 

Cowlinand Son ws) a 
Forse ... ae 5.3 ane coo) Di OTERRORO 50 
Church ... ek ae as es 1,539 0 0 a 
Bastow... ore or are gerne 3921) Ue 
Walters, E. ... ay ade eat Lae aa i 
Beayen (accepted) ... ..  -» 1,390 0 0 
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Near Kincs Lynn Norfolk. 
by A. Needham Wilson 
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nn ee 
e3 N Ei W S one after another they present their sides in | and imposing effects of great vaulted spaces 
ik B U I iF DIN the perspective of the nave, and till-one|as es on of ig cae Siac: Abe 
AND INE JOURNAL. advances a few steps up the nave the piers} out the charm of mystery and gloom whic 
, pits Pisa cos in their close ees 23 resemble a vast but | cling to the old traditional church, and have 
VOL, LVIT.—No. 1808, broken wall of stone on either side; the| given it a wide and lasting influence. Some- 
—+4+—_ 
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openings are not perceived till the spectator | how or other, the architects of many large 
re ae hia eye feht and left of Lee In | Nonconformist churches, where the gather- 
actual measurement the diameter of each|ing of a large congregation is everything, 
pier nearly equals the opening; as they are | have still left this problem to others, having 
set diagonally, the receding faces towards | overlooked the possibilities of the equal- 
the naye are presented full view to the eye.| armed cross, or the plans of Wren, still 
A lighter effect is produced at Canterbury, | clinging with pertinacity to the old national 
where the diameter of pier is about doubled | type of church which has given prominence 
in the opening ; while at Salisbury the pro-|to an altar and a ritual. The feeling of 
portion of opening to pier is quite 3 to 1, | sentiment is strong, and the old church naye 
and these three buildings have yarying| and aisles, with their memories and associa- 
effects upon us owing to the relation| tions, have made this form as dear to builders 
between solid and opening. The emotion of | of a reformed Protestantism as to those of 
sublimity and awe is more powerfully| the Anglican Communion. But in many of 
awakened in Winchester than it is either at| these churches we find the openings six or 
Canterbury or York, and considerably more | seven times the diameter in width, and the 
than it is aroused at Salisbury, although in | pillars reduced to almost iron proportions. _ 
every one of the three last-named edifices} Externally the proportion between solid 
we have in place of sublimity that beauty |and aperture is quite as strongly expressed 
and elegance which bespeak a more scientific | by the buttresses and windows. As the 
perception of proportion between solid and| internal bay is the distance between the 
aperture, and a more advanced and intel-| piers, soin the exterior it is expressed by 
lectual style. In the nayes of York and| the space between the buttresses. Examples 
Lincoln a nicer balance of structure between | are not wanting. In the earlier churches the 
the piers and the arch openings occur; the | solid wall was much in excess of the open- 
former, indeed, is wide and spacious, and|ings. Taking, again, our English cathedral 
rather loses something of grandeur by its|churches— Ely, Durham, Norwich, and 
very width and openness. In Wells there is} Rochester are instances, though some have 
a charming harmony between solid and aper-|had Later windows introduced, as _ at 
ture in the arcades; the piers are beautifully | Durham. S8t. Cross Church, near Win- 
arranged with shafts grouped within a rect- | chester, affords a good example of the pro- 
angular plan in the form of a Greek cross, | portion of wall to opening. As the style 
which outline is retained in the form of | advanced, the apertures became wider er more 
abacus and arch mouldings. The diameter | numerous, mullions enabled a wide opening 
of pier is about half that of the opening. | to be distributed with some attempt at pre- 
Much of the real mass of the pier is minimised | serving the solidity as we find at Salisbury, 
to the eye by the employment of small shafts | where the wall is reduced in extent to mere 
round it, which we see to perfection in|mullions between the lancets, ‘The intro- 
St. Hugh’s choir, Lincoln, and in the north} duction of bar tracery was a still farther 
transept of Westminster. In the former, the | encroachment on the solid, till we find in 
pier proper is a square set diamond-wise, with | the Later Perpendicular period the window 
engaged shafts at each angle, and one in the| occupying the whole space between the 
centre of each side; in the latter, the pier is} buttresses, noted. examples of which eecur at 
cylindrical, the shafts, four in number, are| Bath Abbey, Henry VII.’s chapel, and 
arranged in the lines of principal axes. King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. At Bath 
It is worth notice that considerable light-| Abbey Church a very Late example, the 
ness and openness are attained when the| area of the points of support in each bay is 
aperture exceeds two diameters of the pier, | reduced to one sixth, the pillars being 5ft. in 
and this quality reaches its greatest satis-| diameter, and the arch openings 15ft. or three 
factory limit when the opening attains a| diameters. The points of support, in fact, of 
width of four diameters of the solid. Wedo|the Later Gothic churches, were confined to 
not remember to have seen any authority | buttresses and to internal piers, and if we 
which has treated of this important question | measure the area occupied by these in one 
of proportion between solid and space of our | transverse section of the building, and take 
great buildings except in the most incidental|the area of one bay, including nave and 
manner, and then quite ignoring the essential | aisles, we shall obtain a fraction which will 
quality which results. The number of bays, | pretty fairly represent the proportion between 
not their width, has been thought of more | the solids or points of supports and the total 
importance. The proportion between solid|area. Our object here, however, is to point 
and opening, or the width-of each bay in| out the effect of the solids to the openings 
relation to the other dimensions, is precisely | externally. The projecting buttresses, by 
the element, other things being the same, | emphasising the solid, give a degree of light- 
which imparts to an interior its qualities|ness to the exterior which the plain wall 
of grandeur, size, or elegance, yet modern| fails to impart. In design for Gothic build- 
architects are pleased if they can produce a|ings, much apparent lightness is obtained 
tour de force effect by reducing to a minimum | by buttresses having openings between them, 
all the solids of their interiors. The object|and the architect who has to deal with such 
of making a large unobstructed area for the | buildings would do well to remember that 
congregation has been effected by reducing |a certain wall area distributed in buttresses 
the number of piers or columns or their area | looks lighter than when it is preserved flat 
toa minimum in many churches; but the| between the openings, whilst a degree of 
experiment cannot be regarded with much] solidity and mass is secured as well. 
approval from an architectural point of view,| The Greek was a master in disposing the 
and it is better and more satisfactory to depart | solids of his buildings. Though without 
at once from the arcaded type of plan, and| openings in the cella walls, the peristyle of 
adopt a Greek cross or some modification | columns was a distribution which satisfied 
of the square as the basis of the design. We|the most critical taste. The intereelumnar 
can never obtain an imposing or grand effect | spaces thrown into deep shadow represented 
by cutting down or ‘“ starving ” the propor- | the voids, and, to the vision, produced that 
tions of the pillars in churches, or reducing | balance which was required to give impres- 
their number; but we might do so by put- | sion of solidity without an undue austerity. 
ting the same area in the form of a Greek| Without the surrounding columns the 
cross, and throwing great arches across the | windowless walls would have been intensely 
centre from angle to angle, making a great| gloomy and depressing; but the row of 
Square crossing upon which to erect a domi- | lighted columns along the front and flanks 
cal vault. For we may haye the grandeur|of the Parthenon was at once satisfying 


SOLIDS AND APERTURES. 


IE proportion between the solids and 
voids in building is one of the most 
ible vehicles in the hands of the skilful 
itect for giving character and expression 
us work. Who has not noticed how 
ere and sullen the apertureless wall is as 
ee it in a fortress or a keep, with its 
l masses of masonry pierced only by 
holes; and on the other hand, the cheer- 
ess and gaiety which are suggested by 
Venetian Palace, with its open inter- 
mination and large windows. ‘These are 
eme instances of the impression conveyed 
wo opposite kinds of building. ‘The solid 
and the arcade are simple illustrations 
1e opposite effects produced by solid and 
. All buildings have the wall and window 
bined ; there is solid and aperture, and it 
e proportion of the one to the other of 
‘+h we now speak. We can take historic 
oples to exemplify our meaning. The 
ptian temple at Edfou, with its massive 
ns forming the gateway and its pillared 
ts, represents one of the severest build- 
of the solid class. There was no 

i except over the screen walls which filled 
spaces between the ponderous pillars of 
‘olonnades, and in its sublime solidity it 
Is unique. The great Hypostyle Hall 
‘arnac is a still greater instance of 
ive grandeur; it, too, is only lighted 
igh a clerestory in the centre, the flat 
of which is carried by ponderous pillars 
ing an ayenue of granite which has, for 
, no equal, while the lateral wings of the 
are thickly studded by smaller shafts 
of seven rows. We do not know whether 
vccurate calculation has ever been made 
e area covered by pillars in this great 
e hall, or the proportion they bear 
2 open parts of plan; there is no doubt, 
ver, that these supports would occupy 
one-third of the whole area of the hall, as 
ows of columns are placed at a distance 
ly one diameter from each other. If 
ympare this example with the area of 
»rts found in Amiens Cathedral, which 
> of the few Medizeval buildings in which 
oints of support are reduced to a mini- 
i, We perceive a remarkable difference ; 
(he airiness and lightness, in conse- 
ce, are the chief merits of its design. 
“wn Salisbury and Westminster are in- 
28 of large covered areas with few points 
‘sport. The plan of Cologne Cathedral 
.s another instance, with its double 
( covering an area of 91,464ft., or quite 
th more than Amiens, and resembling 
many respects. These buildings 
‘ate extreme cases. If we take the 
ile to examine the ground plans of our 
33h cathedrals, and compare one with 
‘her, and the effect of each, we obtain a 
Coractical lesson of the wonderful differ- 
*n character between the earlier Nor- 
1adifices, like Durham and Norwich, 
tose of Karly English and later date. 
Ips for grandeur of mass in pillars the 
cof Winchester is unsurpassed, and 
els, in the area occupied by its 
* that of any other edifice, and 
uh it is of the 15th-century style, 
tual piers are Norman, encased by 
Iham. Those who haye entered the 
Viral by the west doorway can never 
; the impression of solemnity and awe 
by this great vista of stone piers with 
‘ty and “ol Sedeeenard narrow nave. 
\7e rests on the multiplicity of shafts 
Mars which surround the yast piers, as 
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and pleasing. Passing to the edifices of 
the Italian Revival, the voids were large 
and predominating, and we find all those 
singularly pleasing arrangements of columns 
and intercolumns, composite arcades, fenes- 
tration, and piers, which gave such cheerful 
and playful variety to the palaces of 
Rome and Venice. Every degree of pro- 
portion between the solid and the aperture 
was tried, from the massive Florentine 
to the open arcaded facades of the Venetian 
building. The Vitruvian rules as to spacing 
columns were founded upon a discriminating 
porception of the proportion between solid and 
void, the pycnostyle, systyle, and arzostyle 
arrangements representing the closeness and 
openness of the intercolumns. 

In our ordinary buildings the proportion of 
solid to void is an important element of charac- 
ter. No one can mistake the severe aperture- 
less front of Newgate Prison: its destination 
is written upon it. At the other extreme of 
the scale we may refer to Wollaton Hall, 
with its wide mullioned windows; to Blen- 
heim, both examples of buildings erected in 
an earlier reign for seats of the nobility, in 
which the wall is reduced to pilasters on the 
principal fronts. Our modern street archi- 
tecture is still more remarkable as showing 
the excessive diminution of the wall, chiefly 
owing to the demand for light. We have 
facades which are nearly all window, the 
wall being dwindled down to mere pilasters, 
as in many new business premises in the 
Gity, and notably the new Tivoli Restaurant 
in the Strand, and the tendency to reduce 
the supports to the smallest area compatible 
with the material, is leading some architects 
to go beyond the safe proportion upon which 
all former architecture has followed. ‘There 
is a limit beyond which the open or areo- 
systyle arrangement degenerates into license 
or frivolity. Perrault, when he invented 
the interval between his coupled columns in 
the Louvre. facade, went as far as he could 
in imparting to the Classic rule of his day the 
grace of Venetian composition, and our archi- 
tects might beneficially follow his moderation. 


HOUSE PROPERTY AND LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. 


(pHs rapid increase of house-building in 
London far exceeding the demand for 
accommodation has given rise to several evils 
which local authorities have been powerless 
to deal with. We do not now refer to the 
admitted dangers of over-crowding in its 
various forms; but content ourselves with 
noting some of the inconveniences and draw- 
backs in the buildings themselves. A large 
proportion of the houses of moderate size 
. are designed for single families. The accom- 
modation consists of two sitting-rooms, 
~.three or four bedrooms, and the offices com- 
‘prising a small kitchen and scullery. These 
~rooms.are planned for the occupation of a 
‘tenant and his family, the sanitary pro- 
visions are limited, and generally of a meagre 
description, barely complying with the by- 
laws that have been framed. The land- 
lords are often men of small capital, 
and let the houses to the first comers. For 
a few years the class of tenants are found for 
whom the property was intended; but atime 
comes when the number of new houses 
draw the tenants away, the old houses fall 
into a state of dilapidation, and an inferior 
olass of tenants succeed, who sublet portions 
of the house. We can name several estates 
in which the original lease or agreement was 
drafted with particular reference to the occu- 
pation, the tenant coyenanting nor to under- 
let any part of the premises, not to erect 
sheds or poultry houses. Subsequently these 
conditions are relaxed, and underletting is 
allowed rather than that the premises should 
remain vacant. It is needless to say how 
unfair these concessions are to the lease- 
holders who still remain, and who com- 


ply with the terms of their agreements, 
For them there is no redress but to vacate 
the neighbourhood. The estate suffers, and 
a much poorer class of tenants come, who 
underlet the houses floor by floor. Local 
authorities appear to be unaware of the ex- 
tent of this growing custom of turning 
private houses into lodging-houses, or to the 
serious defect of a sanitary kind which are 
the consequences. ‘To cite one instance. In 
a three-storied house, with only closet and 
bedroom accommodation for one family, three 
families come to dwell. The cooking must 
be done in the small grates of the upper 
floors; one convenience and ashpit haye to 
suffice for a dozen persons at the least, and 
the yard at the back, if divided amongst the 
three tenants—which it seldom is—becomes 
a disreputable receptacle for all kinds of 
lumber and waste. Then there is only one 


cistern for both drinking and sanitary 
purposes, only one staircase, and one 
entrance. In some localities houses are 


built for the purpose of sub-letting : the 
upper floors are provided with cooking- 
ranges and conveniences, though these are 
inadequate and under no official control. 
The London Building Acts do not interfere. 
The Legislature has framed regulations for 
lodging-houses; but the same rules do not 
apply to the thousands of small private 
houses which are turned into apartments, 
houses totally unfit in every sanitary respect 
for more than one family. Only the local 
authorities can enforce proper by-laws as to 
the construction and maintenance of houses 
that are let out in apartments. These re- 
marks are particularly applicable to seaside 
resorts at the present time, where the influx 
of visitors induce hundreds of the tenants of 
private houses to let apartments during the 
season, however insufficiently equipped, or 
inefficient the sanitary provisions of the pre- 
mises are. When we know of houses let 
with only one closet in a dark, ill-ventilated 
landing, having kitchens, beneath which are 
drains or a cesspool, drains without ventilators 
or disconnecting trap, we cannot be surprised 
of the outbreak of epidemics. This question 
is the more important to all local authorities 
of watering-places like Brighton, Margate, 
Ramsgate, and Bournemouth. Leaseholders 
are responsible mainly for allowing the 
underletting of such premises, though they 
are hardly blameable for obtaining at the 
end of their leaseholds the utmost they can 
get out of their premises if the authorities do 
not interfere. To put a check-.on this evil 
the authorities should be vested with powers 
to prevent the wholesale conversion of 
private dwelling-houses into lodging-houses. 


= —_—___— 


IRON ARCHES. 


Ny determining the form of an iron arch 
we have not that liberty enjoyed in 
settling the proportions of a girder, for it 
must be of such contour that when fully 
loaded the line of thrust shall lie within its 
depth, and as nearly coincident as possible 
with its line of resistance to compressive 
force; otherwise bending moments of strain 
of considerable magnitude may be set up, 
and require the expenditure of much more 
material than is necessary when the strains 
are simply compressive. Under variations 
of load the position of the line of thrust will 
shift, but if the arch is designed to act per- 
fectly under a total or maximum load, the 
bending stresses set up by a partial load may 
not cause anywhere a compression greater 
than that due to the total load; this, how- 
ever, will require to be determined in each 
individual case. 

In the accompanying diagram let AB be a 
horizontal line tangent at A to the crown of 
a proposed arch, AA’ being a vertical line 
through the centre of the arch. On the sec- 
tion A A’ there will be a horizontal thrust, of 
which the amount will depend upon the 


load and upon the radius of curvature of 
arch at that point. If the radial force (1 
be w per lineal foot, and the radius = r - 
then, calling T = thrust at crown, bot 
and 'T being taken in tons, then T = w 

If J = span and v = rise or versed sine of 


arch, then r 


of the circle). 

In the first place it is necessary to de 
mine the form of the line of thrust, 
thence that of the arch; for this purpos: 
the arch be supposed to be divided up 
equal lengths equally loaded; we can 
find points in the sections between whicl 
lengths are taken, through which the lin 
thrust will pass. The whole weight bet 
two sections may be considered as actir 
its centre of gravity, which, in this case, 
be midway between the sections, and 
weight will act vertically. Let the dista 
between the sections be Aa, aa, &e., 
let these distances be bisected at g, q’, | 
draw from g, g’, &c., vertical lines shoy 
the directions in which act the loads W 
x IASGS 

On the line AB from the point g mar! 
to the scale of tons gb=T, the horix 
thrust at the crown; and from g on the y 
cal line make gc = W, and complete 
parallelogram g bec, and draw the resu! 
ge; then 7, the point at which the resul 
ge intersects the section aa, will be aj 
in the line of thrust, and the resultan 
will be the amount of thrust on the ser 
aa. Now produce the resultant get 
and f being the point where g e intersect: 
vertical line drawn from g’, make f J’: 
and fc’ = W, and complete the parallelos 
fb'e' c' ; then the point 7, where the resu 
fe’ intersects the section a’ a’, will be anc 
point in the line of thrust, and by procec 
in this manner until the abutment is rea 
the whole line of thrust for the halt- 
will be indicated by the points through v 
it passes at the various sections, and 
closer the sections are taken the more 2 
rately will the curve be delineated. 

The thrust on the section aa is represé 
by the resultant ge, both in direction 
amount; but g be is a right-angled tria 
for gb is in the direction of the horz 
thrust at the crown, and be is parallel t 
which is vertical ; therefore the hypothe 
ge=Vqg+b&=Vg¥+gqe. Now: 
the horizontal thrust T, and gc = W = 
Aa; let Aa=a, and let T = the thru 
any section distant « feet from the cro 
the arch, « being measured horizont 
then, T’ = /T’? + wa*, which is the ge 
expression for the thrust at any point: 
the lines of thrust and resistance in the 
coincide. . 

It will be observed that in the applic 
of this construction it is not mecessa 
draw the parallelograms entirely, as 
resultant (ge) gives the direction and lk 
of the following component (f0)) ma 
clined direction, and the other comp 
(b’ ¢’) is always vertical ; hence it is sulf 
to describe the triangles g be, f0'@, & 
find the points #, 7’, &c., in the line of th 
Such a line determined for half an 
uniformly loaded is shown by CK, pa 
through points 0, 0,0, &c., in sections 
cated by alternate ‘‘line and dot 
The vertical lines drawn through the e 
of gravity of the segments into whic 
half arch is assumed to be divided, are ¢ 
full, and each one is marked at its” 
extremity by w in a circle. The abu 
line of the arch is at I H, which is dra 
right angles to a tangent to the cv 
thrust at m. The round bearing 1} 
used to allow of its accommodation t 
tortion of form due to expansion and 
traction of the arched rib by chan 
temperature. : 

We will now take an example 1n 0! 
show the application of these investigi 
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the diagram let F x be a vertical line 
wn through the crown of the arch, and 
ating in m, as horizontal line mn drawn 
n m, the point of springing of the arch ; 
w CD parallel to n m, and m D parallel 
. ©, then will D C and D m be also equal 
nn and © n respectively ; and m n = half 
| a 1, and C n equal the rise or versed 
>On. 


‘he horizontal thrust at the centre is first 
»e determined, and in order to do thisa 
ius of curvature at the crown C must be 
aumed, for the line of resistance is not a 
‘ular arc, but its radius increases as the 
‘tment is approached. We may take the 
ius of a circular are which would give a 
» somewhat greater than the necessities of 
case require, as the radius at the crown, 
{ work from this; say, then, that the 
sed sine is not to be more than one-eighth 
he effective span of the arch, and let the 
uired arch have a span of 120ft., then 
rise taken for calculating the radius at 

crown will be 120 +8 = 15ft.; and the 
ial rise C n, which will be found by con- 
icting the curve of the line of thrust, will 
somewhat less. 


‘he span being 120ft., and assuming v 
_oft., then at the crown 
oP) fet 020) 15 
See clo: e 2 

w = 2 tons per lineal foot; then T 
o X ¢ = 2 X 127°5 = 255 tons. 


r= 15 _ 197-5ft, 


n the diagram the half span of the arch is 
ided into ten segments, so Aa, aa’, &e., 
al 6ft. each, and W = w x Aa = 2 x 6 
.2 tons. The scale to which the triangles 
orce on the line Cm are drawn, 500 tons 
he inch, is, of course, far too small for 
original plotting, from which our illus- 


jon has been reduced, and the student —say, 


uld replot it to the larger scale, 100 tons 
he inch, when by using a diagonal scale 
y good results can be obtained. 


‘he curye of thrust being completed, the 
ration can be checked by calculating tha 
izontal pressure at the crown by the prin- 
e of moments. The vertical component 
the point of support, and therefore its 


otion, is one-half of the total load, or 1” +! 


it acts at a horizontal distance off 
n the ep of the span; therefore its 
nent is “ acting upwards; the weight 


aalf the arch, which may be taken as 
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acting at its centre of gravity downwards 


about the centre of the span is ee , and acts 


at a horizontal distance of & ; therefore its 


- wie 
moment is 


, and the resultant moment 
4 2 

of pressure will therefore be ale _ 

_ wl 2 

an 

equal to T, acts at a vertical distance = Cn; 

therefore as the moments must be equal, 


wh wl 
i : 5 Bees, O 
T x On; therefore T 5 (Cn) ? 


w 0? 


8 
The resistance at C, which must be 


= 


8 
= Dm, and Dm scales 14°1ft. ; therefore— 
meee wr. a 2 (120) 
8 .(Cn) eo x Ie 
which is almost exactly the same as that 
obtained before, 255 tons, 

The arch is assumed to be sufficiently 
braced, vertically by the spandrel which would 
come upon it, laterally by the cross bracing ; 
then if 4 tons per sectional square inch is 
allowed as safe working stress, the section 


= 255°3 tons, 


: - 205 
at the crown will require er 


The section is shown at E in the illustration. 
It is built up in girder form, of plates and 
angle irons, and is made one-thirtieth of the 
span in depth—that is, 4ft. between the 
flange plates. The quantity will be made 
up by one web plate, 48in. by din. thick 
= 24sq.in., four angle irons, 3din. by 3din. 
by din. thick = 13sq.in., and two flange 
plates, 24in. by 9-16in. thick = 27sq.in., 
making in all 64sq.in. of sectional area. 
Half-way between the crown and the spring- 
ing—that is to say, at 30ft. from the former, 
the thrust will be— 


T! =1/T? + 0.2 v (285)? -+ (2 x 30)? = 261-96 
262 tons, the corresponding sectional 


63°75sq.in. 


area for which ig = 65°5sq.in. As we 


have drawn the outline of the arch FIHG, 
it becomes deeper as the springing is ap- 
proached, and at 30ft. from the crown the 
depth is 4°6ft.; there will, therefore, be in 
the web 55:2 x }= 27:6sq.in., 3°6sq.in. 
more than at the crown, which will more 
than make what is required by ‘the addi- 
tional stress at the point in question. 

We will now proceed to examine the effect 
of a concentrated load upon the arch. There 
will, of course, always be the dead weight of 
the structure itself, and this, in the present 
case, will be assumed as one half of the total 
load. There will then be only one half of the 
working stress on the metal, and if any 


bending strain comes tpon the work there 
will be half the working strength of the 
section to resist it; the effect will be te 
relieve the compression on one flange and 
increase it upon the other. The moment of 
resistance of any section in foot-tons 1& 
= § x d, where S = the total direct resistance. 
of one flange, and d = the depth in feet of 
the rib. In calculating the bending resistance- 
of the rib, it is treated as a girder, the- 
sectional area taken as available being that 
of the flange plates, and that of the horizontal 
limbs of the angle irons, and the working 
strength we have to spare is two tons per 
sectional square inch. ‘The plate area is 24in. 
by sin. = 13}in., and angle iron two limbs 
32in. by Jin. thick = 3:5in., making a total of 
17sq.in., of which the direct resistance will 
be 17 x 2 tons = 34 tons, and the moment 
of resistance M = 34d. The value of d will 
vary with the section of the arch at which it 
is taken. 

Now, referring again to the diagram, let 
there be a concentrated load at the crown of 
the arch acting yertically in the direction 
Cn, and let its amount be represented by 
C p. This load has to be carried to the 
springing m and to the corresponding spring- 
ing at the opposite end of the arch. Draw, 
therefore, the line C m to the left-hand 
springing, and assume a similar line drawn 
from C to the right-hand springing, and 
complete the parallelogram C q pr, then Cg 
will represent the thrust passing to m, and 
Cr that passing to the opposite springing. 

Join qr, then qr will bisect Cp, which 
represents the load concentrated at ‘the 
crown of the arch. Call thisload We. ifu 
is the point of bisection of Cp, then Cw 
2 AWE 

oN 
similar triangles; therefore, as Cq:Cu:: 
Cm:Cn. Or, if P = the force Cq acting 


towards m, then as P wat 53 Mees Cults 
Cmn is a right-angled triangle, therefore— 
Cm = Vn + Cre = V 60) + (41)? = 61-63ft. 


As the line of thrust Csm falls without the 
rib FIHG, the force acting along it will 
cause bending moment to come upon it, 
and the maximum bending moment will be 
at s 80ft. from the crown of the arch, and 
the distance st, at which the force acts about 
the centre of gravity of the section, is by 
scale 3°4ft.; therefore, the bending moment 
upon the rib at this section will be equal to 
P x 3-4. Again— 


Cqu and Cmn are obviously 


Cm a Wie & 61°63 
2 Cn 2x 141 
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therefore, the moment of bending stress— 

M = We X 6163), 3.4 = 34d = 34 x 4:6 = 156-4 
2x aet 

because at {the cross section of the rib is 

4.6ft. deep. Transposing this expression, we 

haye— 

We = 1564 x 663 x 34 
Thus, it is found that in the most untavyour- 
able pesition on the arch a concentrated load 
Of 21 tons would be sustained without the 
working resistance of the material being 
exceeded, and the rolling load on a pair of 
locomotive drivers would not be more than 
15 tons, and this load cannot come upon the 
centre of the arch without there being some 
other loads before and behind it. 

It will not always happen that the dead 

load upon an arch is equally distributed, and 
when it is not, the form of the line of thrust 
will be different from that shown in the dia- 
gram. The thrust at the springing has not 
yet been determined ; that point being 60ft. 
from the crown of the arch, the stress will 
be— 
Tay T?+ w. x = 4/255) + (2x 60)? =281°82 tons. 
281°82 
4 
= 70°45sq.in. The depth of the arch at the 
springing is shown 6it., and this gives 
73sq.in., so that for the matter of sectional 
area a smaller depth would suffice. The 
flanges and angle irons together give an area 
of 24 + 18 = 87sq.in., leaving 70°45 — 37 
= 33:45sq.in. to be made up in the web, 
which, being din. thick, would require to be 
66'9in., or, say Sft. 7in. deep, to supply the 
net area required. There is, however, the 
masonry bearing to be taken into considera- 
tion, and with the bearing area as shown, 
6 x 2 = 12sq.ft., there will be a pressure of 
23°4 per square foot at the springing, which 
is quite enough for good stonework, and if 
the body of the abutment is brick, this load 
would require to be very considerably spread 
by means of heavy springer stones. 

Where natural abutments exist there is a 
very great saving effected by using iron 
arches in preference to plate girders, as some 
approximate calculations will show. In the 
example taken, the sectional area varies from 
64 to 73sq.in., and the mean sectional area 
would be, taking the average of ten sections, 
equal to 68*dsq.in. The length measured 
along the centre line of the arch is 125ft. ; 
therefore, the weight of the purely structural 
part will be, as a yard of iron one inch square 
weighs 10lb., = 28,541lb. = 12°74 tons. It 
will be observed that as the flanges have the 
same sectional area throughout, and the 
additional area towards the abutments is 
obtained by increasing the depth of the web, 
there is no loss in reducing the plates, such 
as occurs to an extent of 10 per cent. in plate- 
girder flanges; and, therefore, for purposes 
of comparison no addition need be made to 
the above figures. 

If we assume a plate girder to be made to 
carry the same load as the arch, and to have 
a depth equal to the rise of the arch, then its 
central section will be the same for each 
flange as that of the arch at the crown, and 
the theoretical mean area of each flange will 
be two thirds of the central area, and to this 
must be added 10 per cent. for unavoidable 
excess in reducing plates; the mean area of the 
two flanges together will therefore be (64 x 2 
x 2) 1:1 = 93°86sq.in. The bearings for such 
a girder would be at least 3ft. long, therefore 
the total length of girder = 126ft., and the 
weight of the two flanges will be = 39,413lb. 
= 17:6 tons. The web of such a girder at 
the lightest would, with stiffeners, average 
half an inch thick, and, therefore, weigh 
another 16 tons; but against this we have to 
set the spandrel of the arch, aud the road 
girder on the top of the spandrel. 

Im the diagram the outline of the road 
girder is shown. The top flange M F runs the 
whole length of the bridge, but the bottom 

‘one dies into the arch about the point marked 


The sectional area required will be 


The rivet-heads forming an equal 
centage in each case are omitted in 
comparison. The weight of the gir 
17:6 + 16 = 83°6 tons, and that of the 
and spandrels complete is 12°74 + 9 = 
tons, showing a saying in weight of 
work of more than 35 per cent. As a 
set back to this it must be observed th: 
arch will cost a little more per ton, on ac 
of the curved form of the plates. In ¢ 
mining upon the whole structure the ¢ 
ence in construction of the abutments 
be taken into consideration. 3 

As has been pointed out, the end. 
girder is shown rounded to allow the be 
to accommodate itself to slight distorti 
the arch due to change of temperatur 
in this connection we would point o 
error which has been committed in at 
one bridge of magnitude in England - 
means adopted to provide for such distc 
The springing is curved so as to form 
a cylinder of large radius, and the end 
arched rib is concave, haying a rather 
radius, the idea being to let the are’ 
upon its bearings with changes of ten 
ture. It will be seen that in this case. 
line of bearing is provided to take the 
thrust of the arch. The springing 
must therefore be crushed and flattenec 
sufficient bearing surface is found, anc 
gether it makes the work very sensi 
vibratory action, and with every variai 
temperature the line of resistance is $ 


Q, being firmly riveted to the top flange of 
the rib. The road girder has at each end a 
bearing of 3ft. upon the abutments. To this 
girder are connected the cross girders carry- 
ing the roadway, and it is itself supported 
by uprights DN and vv’ resting upon the 
main arch, and arranged as will subsequently 
be described. The heaviest strain that can 
be brought upon the road girder would be 
that due to a cross girder fixed midway 
between two yerticals. Take the heaviest 
central load (including allowance for road 
covering) at 16 tons, the depth of the girder 
is 18in. = 1°dft., and span = distance between 
the verticals = 6ft. Then, by the ordinary 
formula for centrally loaded plate girders, 
the strain on either flange at the centre of 
the span is— 

WwW 


Bee 1 16 x 6 


ee gies OxbOns, 

4a 4A x.1°6 

which, at 4 tons working strain per sectional 
square inch, will require 4sq.in. sectional 
area in each flange; and this will be met by 
making each flange of two 4in. by 4in. by 
lin. angle irons, the horizontal limbs of 
which will give just 4sq.in. The web, to 
which the ends of the cross girders are 
riveted, should be stout, and may be made 
of din. plate. 

The spandrel will be made up of angle- 
iron frames, the sides of which will follow 
the lines DQ, DN, vv’, and OP, and the 
frames will be made in squares and irregular- 
sided figures to fit these lines, and riveted 
back to back, so that the verticals and the 
horizontal bars along OP will be of + sec- 
tion when finished, and the run along the 
bottom of the road girder, the top of the rib, 
and the line DN will be of T section. The 
greatest load that can come on a vertical will 
be 16 tons, the whole load from one end of a 
cross girder, and this the longest vertical 
must be proportioned to withstand. Gordon’s 
formula for the breaking load per square 
inch of sectional area on such a strut is 


BW... = 195-- 


ARCHITECTURAL BRICKWORI 
XVI: 


GABLE TREATMENT. 


TAPERING the surface of bricky 
one of the fayourite methods em: 
of giving relief, and in gable-work the 
is frequently seen, the commonest dese: 
being an arrangement of black o 
headers, set diamond fashion. ‘The 
are laid as headers, and the diamonds 
set out to any practicable size by takiz 
to count the brick intervals on each 
according to the size of the pattern. 
or bands of this kind of ornament pl 
gables, beneath eayes, or between the 
of windows have a pleasing appearan 
simple zigzag line of dark headersis efi 
The brick should be burnt dark or 
the ends (vitrified), and never be colo 
we haye seen them in buildings ofani 


f es 
Lt grog 
and if we allow 4 as the factor of safety, the 
working resistance per sectional square inch 
becomes 
pr v2 

s= 4°75 it + a 
y = the length divided by the least width of 
the strut. The length of the longest strut, 
vy v—that nearest the abutment—is 9ft., and 
if it is built up of 3in. angle-irons placed 
back to back, its least width will be 6in. ; 


then— ; kind. For gable-work it is no 
y= © = 18; ands = 475 {1 ae } fashion to use square bricks, 6 
05 an _ _ 900 : 9in., with flowers, or leayes, © 
Tape ted sg A square inch. | .onventional pattern moulded on th 

Then— — = 4:57sq.in. These, when arranged in rows, pro 


3° 
It will not, however, be practically advisable 
to make the angle-irons less than $in. thick ; 
therefore the spandrels will be built up of 
angle-irons 3in. by 3in. by din. thick. 

The web of the arch will also require 
stiffening angle-irons in pairs on each side 
of the web, and these may also be 3in. by 
3in. by din. thick. If they are placed 6ft. apart 
there will be 80 of them, and as they must be 
cranked at the ends to support the edges of 
the flanges, they will average 7ft. in length. 

The lengths of angle iron, &c., being 
measured up on the diagram, the weight of 
the spandrels, road girder, and stiffeners to 
arch will be found as follows :— 

One spandrel.Angle irons, 
300ft. 3in. x Bin. x din. at 9°17Ib. = 
Road Girder.—Angle irons, 


very rich effect—for example, a le 
flower, alternately arranged in each 
so that the flowers and leaves may f 
diagonal lines, is a form of diaper olf 
with in Queen Anne gables. The bri 
set square, and take up two courses 
brickwork. But the simple patterns 
most effective, as the four-lobed flo 
the dog-tooth pattern, which |] 
diamond-shaped squares when cor 
Many examples will be found in Mr. 
Brown’s ‘‘ Brick Ornament.” 
We have spoken of the mode of r¢ 
surfaces by setting forward the brick 
form of panels—a class of ornamen 
used in Germany, Belgium, and H 
and in illustration of this method we 
sketch 1, a gable treatment, which 


2751b. 


Gh wee 4in, x din. x din. at 12°501b. = 3000 |merit of boldness. The uP re 
en . : able is arcaded by setting out the 
60ft. 1ft. Gin, x fin. ab 80-001b. = 1800 | Po narrow io the ehole ii 
7551 | jected beyond the face of the wall | 

9 |the horizontal cornice. The sketch 1 

: froma Board Schoolin Lambeth. The 

Lo, WV aght of two spandrels........ 15102 | dividing the gable end by oversail 
saa aetna comarca at 9'17Ib. 5135 | UPPer portion of it is piquant, and the 
; Kerns 7 _?'? land horizontal mouldings expré 

20937 |internal’ form of the ceiling. The 

=9tons.|thus made to overhang the lower hal 
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| ble. Sketches 2 and 3 represent two other 
reeable forms of brick gables, the former 
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connection with chimneys may be seen in 


owing a window opening running up into 
‘e gable, the latter a mode of treating the 


Surrey, where the stack is sometimes widened 
considerably on both sidee as it goes down, 
relieving the bareness of side walls of cottages 


per space, which has more to recommend 
: than the diaper. ,The projecting brick 
nel, with its pedimental termination in 
;uged or moulded work, very appropriately 
ils up the triangular space, and finishes 
2 coping; the central panel is well 
‘ited to hold any heraldic device or 
e of arms; an appropriate place also 
ic the name and date of any public 
jilding. The break in the lines of 
‘ping by the cut scroll is not so large as 
(interfere with the line of roofing behind, 
(e of the main considerations which the 
‘chitect should bear in mind when heis 
‘Signing an ornamental gable with cut or 
‘mped outline. The proper method to 
‘rsue before making the design is to draw 
2 lines of roof, and then to apportion the, 
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and houses. 
adds to the stability of the stack above the 
roof. 


The ramped base also greatly 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 


DETAILED ESTIMATES.—LI. 
By Henry Lovercroyz, F.S8.I., Surveyor. 
A VILLAGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
SPECIFICATION—(continued). 


. Drains.—The drainage system is to be carried 
out as shown upon the plan, give any 
notices required, and pay for proper con- 
nection with the main sewer. 

The drains to be the best salt-glazed 
stoneware socket-jointed pipes laid truly 
straight in line and gradient, jointed in 
cement, and carefully tested with the 


é1ps or ‘‘ crow’s steps” so that the curves 
ingles follow the lines of the roofing; if 
I; is not attended to, the backs of the 
‘les present more of the cut-cardboard 
tie, and neyer look satisfactory. For 
I; reason, long ramps and curves are to be 
Nided. 
‘ur other sketches illustrate one mode of 
yonding the base of a chimney, either for 
purpose of bringing into the stack 
ue or for giving a wider base to the 
Inney. Sketch 5 shows how this can 
«done by what is called in buttress and 
Enney building “tumbling in,” or a mode 
feducing a stack. It will be observed 
h; the bricks forming the ramp are set so 
So be at right angles to the slope, which is 
fn drawn at an angle of about 60°. The 
cl is made to follow that below. This 
ule of building is frequently seen in the 
“therings and brick buttresses, and it 
118 the strongest method of bonding the 
ik. A more picturesque style of treating 
nh base 1s to form a series of steps or gablets, 
sidicated on sketch 4. In this instance 
niga ramp allows the flue to be carried 
'(a some distance, and to be taken up ata 
erable point; on the other side the projection 
es an agreeable stop to the bargeboard of 


e. Many very picturesque examples of 
kind of brick gabling or ramping in 


water-test. 

The drains to have all necessary bends 
and junctions, the soil-pipes to be properly 
connected, all rain-water pipes to have 
glazed stoneware yard gullies with gal- 
vanised straight bar gratings 9in. square 
fixed in 4in. dished and tooled York cover 
18in. square for surface drainage. 

30. Inspection Chambers.—Form the inspection 
chambers’ as shown, with Hellyer’s 
sentinel trap, stoneware channel, and 
trap. The floor dished up to the open 
channel in Portland cement. Curbs are 
to be provided on the top of the wall to 
take iron air-tight door (Dyer’s), P.C. 
30s. Build the walls, as shown, with 
proper footings on a bed of concrete 18in. 
thick. 

31. Inlet.—Bring fresh air into these chambers 
by means of a 3in. galvanised iron inlet- 
pipe carried up to a convenient point and 
finished with mica flap-valve inlet-box 
made by Hellyer. This vertical pipe to 
be connected to a 3in. drain-pipe brought 
into the chamber near the top. 

32. Generally.—After completion of the walls, 
carefully level and ram the earth round the 
footings and walls. Stop putlog holes in 
walls, make good to brickwork through- 
out, step round after plumber, and leave 
the whole complete. 


MASON. 


33. Description.—All stone to be of the best 
quality, free from vents, sand-cracks, 
sand-veins, and all other defects, laid on 
its natural quarry bed, and to be inas 
large stones as can be obtained. All pro- 
jections to be cased and protected, the 
wrought work carefully cleaned down at 
the completion of the works. 


BOX GROUND BATH STONE. 


334. Dressings.—The whole of the dressings of 
chimney caps, quoins, bands, mullions, 
jambs, sills, lintels, &c., to be carefully 
worked in accordance with the detail 
drawings, and set with a fine joint, with 
all necessary joggles, dowels, &c. 


SCOT’S GATE ASH YORK STONE. 


33B. Steps, §e.—The steps throughout to doors 
and thresholds, where required, to be of 
Scot’s Gate Ash stone rubbed, and in as long 
lengths as possible. All girders and bear- 
ing timbers to rest on tooled templates. 


WALLER. 


34. Facings.—The external walls throughout to 
be faced with Kentish Rag, coursed 
random rubble in stones of good colour, 
no rusty stones to be used, and no very 
large stones to be used, the facing to 
average Jin. thick, with proper bonders, 
the joints to be neatly pointed in cement. 


TILER. 


35. Tiles.—Cover the roofs with first quality 
strawberry Broseley nibbed tiles free from 
fire cracks and other defects, each tile 
nailed with two long zinc nails to a 4in. 
gauge, with proper tile and half at eaves. 

36. Verges, §c.—The eaves-courses to be double, 
m cement, all cuttings to verges, valleys, 
&e., to be neatly executed; point all 
verges in cement. 


37. 


~I 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


44. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


Or 
bo 
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Valieys.—The valleys to have tiles to the 
proper angle, to work in with courses of 
tiles set and pointed in cement. 

Ridges.—All roofs to have ridges of red tile 
with a plain roll from Messrs. Cooper and 
Co., Maidenhead, Berks, set and pointed 
in cement, and with proper intersections. 
Leave roofs all perfectly clean, wind and 
watertight, at the completion of the works. 


SLATH MASON. 


Urinal.—The division to urinal to be inch 
planed slate, with rounded edges and 
quadrant corner, the backs to be similar, 
and all put together in oil cement. The 
channel to be 9 by 3, dished and per- 
forated for brass grating bedded in same 
in red-lead cement. 

Lavatory.—Fit up in the lavatories. inch 
planed slate tops with rounded edges, fixed 
on proper bearers, and perforated for wash 
basins. 

CARPENTER. 


Materials.—The timber of carpenter’s werk 
to be the first quality fir timber from the 
Baltic, or from Norway, free from sap, 
large or loose knots, shakes, or other 
defects, to be well seasoned. All to be 
sawn die square, and to hold scantlings, 
specified when finished. No wood con- 
taining sap will be allowed to be used. 

Distances.—No joists, rafters, or quarters to 
be fixed more than 12in. apart, and all to 
be properly trimmed for chimney breasts, 
hearths, &c., the trimmers and trimming 
joists being in all cases at least din. thicker 
than the ordinary joists adjoining. 


. Lintels.—AIl internal openings to have fir 


lintels lin. in depth for every foot of 
opening, to be the full width of reveals, 
and 18in. longer than the respective open- 
ings, no lintel being of less depth than 3in. 

Centres.—Provide all requisite centres, turn- 
ing pieces, springers, templates, rods for 
setting out, and all blockings, bracketings, 
and firrings. 


5. Wood Bricks.—Provide wood bricks, or plugs 


for fixing; also joint slips for door, and 
window jambs for fixing joinery. 

Joists.—The joists over boys’ schoolroom +o 
be llin. by 23in., with four rows of 3 by 
2 herring-bone strutting, and over class- 
rooms 9 by 23, with three rows of herring- 
bone strutting. 

foofs.—The roots to be framed as shown with 
trusses composed of tie beams 9 by 6, 
principal rafters 6 by 6, straining beam or 
collar 6 by 6, king and queen-posts 6 by 6, 
purlins 7 by 4, common rafters 44 by 2, 
ridge 11 by 2, the joints in the latter to 
be properly scarfed, and bolted with tin. 
wrought bolts. 

All timber and boarding exposed to view 
to be wrought. 

The eaves to have 7 by } eaves-boards, 
with 3 by 1 tilters, the whole of the roof 
to be covered with 14 rough boarding in 
batten widths and inodorous roofing felt. 

Gutters.—The gutters to be formed with inch 
gutter-boards on 3 by 2 bearers, to be 
10in. wide in the narrowest part. Gutters 
and flats to be laid in lengths not exceed- 
ing 10ft. with a fall of at least 1din. in 
10ft. Drips 24in. rebated. 

JOINER. 

Materials.—All the deals for joinery to be 
perfectly sound and well seasoned, free 
from sap, large, loose, or decayed knots, 
and other defects. 

The deals for framings, door-panels, &c., 
to be first quality red Riga, and the oak 
to be of English growth. 


. Workmanship.—The work to be finished 


according to detail drawings, glued joints, 
feather-tongued mouldings to be carefully 
mitred, and all glued with the best and 
strongest glue. 


. Floors.—The floors on first floor to be 1}in. 


yellow battens, ploughed and tongued 
with hoop-iron, and laid with splayed 
headings. If the floors open ;sin. they are 
to be taken up and relaid. All floor 
boards to be stacked on the site one month 
after signing the contract. 


. Block Flooring.—The school and classroom 


on ground floor to be of deal blocks 3in. 
thick laid in Stockholm tar on 6in. con- 
crete. 
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53. Shkirtings.—The wood floors throughout to 
have chamfered fillet 2 by 1}, properly 
fixed against walls. 

54. Windows.—Windows throughout to be fitted 
with 2in. moulded casements in fir, solid 
rebated and beaded frames and transoms 
4 by 3, oak sills 5 by 22, weather grooved 
and throated. The casements to be filled 
in with extra stout bars to form small 
squares, and to be hung with 3in. brass 
butts. Those below transoms to be hung 
at the side, and fitted with Tonk’s wedge 
casement fastening and stay, those above 
transoms to be hung at bottom, and fitted 
with Elsley’s patent opener. 

55. Linings.—The windows to have inch linings, 
11 window boards with rounded edge, 3in. 
moulded architraves. 

56. Doors.—The entrance doors to be 2}in. four- 
panel, lower panel bead flush, the upper 
filled in with stout sash bars in small 
squares, and hung with 1} pairs 4in. 
wrought butts to 4 by 4 fir wrought re- 
bated and beaded frame, 3in. architrave, 
6in. mortise lock, brass furniture. The 
other doors, except as follows, to be 
Qin. three- panel doors, lower panels 
moulded both sides, upper fitted with beads 
for glass, and hung with 4in. butts to 43 
by 3 fir frames, as last, and fitted with 6in. 
mortise locks and good brass furniture, 
3in. architraves. The w.c. doorsto be inch 
ledged and beaded, hung with 18in. cross 
garnets, and fitted with Norfolk latches. 


OO - —___— 


ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


LETTER from Mr. Hugh Roumieu Gough 

appeared last week in the Gwardian, giving 

the facts about St. Alban’s as they have already 

been published in these columns. The following 
replies thereto are given in this week’s issue : 


ST. ALBAN’S CATHEDRAL. 


‘¢Srr,—You have printed a letter from an 
architect named Gough, who, with a number of 
congenial spirits, mostly anonymous and all un- 
known, has been writing in the same style in 
one of the architectural papers for above three 
months, obviously, and indeed avowedly, in the 
hope of helping Mr. Gibbs’s attempt to over- 
ride the faculty for restoring the whole church, 
which the committee gave up to me, with thanks, 
nearly ten years ago. Everybody by this time 
knows their other motive, of spite for their 
fraternity having lost the credit and profit of the 
job, through their own fault at first, and for the 
great benefit of the building and the nation for 
many centuries to come, if we are to judge from 
what they consider their own best works, which 
are condemned by ten times as many people as St. 
Alban’s, and by several of them tumbling to 
pieces within thirty years of their birth, as Mr. 
Ellis wrote lately to you. Mr. Carpenter (archi- 
tect) made Street’s case worse by showing 
that his Constantinople church was failing 
from his usual course of building on his own 
ideas, and despising and snubbing local expe- 
rience. 

These people know very well that all the 
writing in the world will not alter a single stone 
that is built or building, and will soon complete 
the restoration of all the high parts of the 
cathedral, making 560ft. in length altogether. 
And some of them know, or can easily learn at 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the fate 
of their impudent attempt, as the late Chancellor 
of the diocese called it, to influence his decision 
on the faculty of 1880. Therefore I have let 
them alone, and shall for the present, if I were 
otherwise disposed to write at all in their news- 
papers. But they have been severely raked, and 
their ignorance and mendacity sufficiently ex- 
posed, by two most competent amateurs, who 
know more of architecture in general, and St. 
Alban’s in particular, than all these impostors 
together. Any one who has kept the literature 
about it of the last ten years could expose them 
much more. Their only answers to those two 
writers consist of calling them fools and liars, 
toadies and shadows of Lord Grimthorpe (I have 
no idea what he has to give them), and my 
successive builders and clerks of the works cheats 
for making me pay three times as muchas I 
ought and should with the help of an ‘accom- 
plished architect’! And after abusing the west 
front for nine years as mine, as soon as my late 
clerk of the works was dead they turned round and 
discovered that it is too good to have been 


material only? We throw out the hint, ir 
hope of some one being able to introduce a syi 
of paving at once, moderate in cost, havi 
good foothold, and possessing durability. 
seems to.us that the attempt must lie in ma 
the surface represent the cross-grain of , 
composed of hard ridges running crosswa_ 
the traffic, filled in with some slightly el 
substance. Several suggestive inventions | 
been introduced in the form of slabs hayj 
corrugated or indented surface, but they ap 
still in abeyance. If the vestries of the metro 
or the County Council would undertake a 
experiments, or make trials of patents alr 
brought out, something might be done to che 
the cost of laying and repairing our street p 
ments. 

A few experimental pavings in the Strand 
example, would be the best and most rel 
test. The public could also then see for 1] 
selves. The general adoption of wood bloc: 
some form in the metropolis is a fairly 
proof that this kind of roadway has survive 
attacks make against it; but, as wood yari 
texture and hardness, it is impossible to ir 
uniformity of wear, however perfect the fou 
tion and preparation of the blocks. It wou! 
hard to say which system that has been triec 
given the best results. All that we know is 
no sooner is one end of the street repaired 
the other end requires taking up and relay 
The difficulty the authorities have to cor 
against is mainly inequality of wear—the n 
sity of taking up and relaying the entire roa 
account of a few ruts and depressions on 
surface. ; 


designed by me, but must have been by him, 
without even a pretence of evidence that he ever 
designed anything at all, except a dreadful brick 
house in the Italian style for himself to die in, 
as it unfortunately turned out. If I could, with 
truth, I would make the architects a present 
of the compliment that a man who had never 
designed anything else (for making working 
drawings from a given design is not designing 
it), all of a sudden invented a great new cathe- 
dral front, which was unanimously preferred by 
a Bishop and a building committee to the design 
of their own architect, as the Chancellor’s judge- 
ment said that this was. At any rate, I had 
designed sundry things before, and beaten archi- 
tects before with them. GRIMTHORPE. 
‘St. Alban’s, August 23, 1889.” 


‘‘ Sir, The thanks of all Churchmen are due 
to Mr. H. R. Gough for his last week’s letter 
headed ‘The Destruction of St. Alban’s Abbey.’ 
It is no exaggeration to say that the vandalism 
being perpetrated by Lord Grimthorpe under the 
name ‘restoration’ transcends imagination. It 
must be seen to be believed in. 

‘Tt is to be hoped that all who take an interest 
in the preservation of what remains of this once 
noble building will join in the protest which, I 
am glad to learn, Mr. Gough is prepared to set 
on foot. Henry J. Day. 

‘‘Cheshunt Vicarage, Herts, Aug. 26, 1889.” 


——— 2 


GRANSORBION. 


HIS is the name of a photo-graining paper, 
which has been designed to effect a re- 
duction in cost to the extent of 75 per cent. as 
compared with the ordinary method of graining. 
It is made in continuous rolls, 2ft. wide, and 
presents the appearance of a wooden block cut 
for printing purposes. ‘The paper is prepared 
for a variety of woods, and in each case the 
pattern is made 6ft. 6in. without a repeat, so that 
it gives a distinct advantage over any other 
mechanical process, whilst it is available for 
either oil or distemper graining, and with much 
facility of manipulation. The advantage of this 
is manifest, as it allows the decorator to deal 
with any piece of work demanding urgency ina 
satisfactory manner. The process is exceedingly 
simple, so much so that it can be carried out by a 
man of ordinary intelligence. Four pieces of 
paper are cut to the size of the door panels, and 
another piece for the lock rail. The graining 
colour of half oil and half turps is mixed with 
the other ingredients in the usual proportion, and 
the door is rubbed in. Other preliminaries 
having been disposed of, the gransorbion is taken 
to the top panel and laid against it directly, as 
the absorbent properties of the paper are so 
great that wherever it touches it lifts the 
colour, and it is, therefore, a necessity that it 
should touch only the place where it is wanted. 
Precautions are also taken that the grain is 
pressed equally over every part of the surface, 
an essential consideration being that the paper 
does not move, and the operation is completed in 
a very limited space of time. The remaining 
panels are treated in the same manner. 


————_\__  — a 2 —_ 


SODOM DAM RESERVOIR. 


HE Sodom dam to be built on the east br 
of the Croton River, for the new 
supply to New York, is to consist of mas 
of a height of 78ft. above the river bed, ha 
a base of 47ft. and a total length of 500ft. 
thickness at the top being 12ft. An earth 
with rubble core is also to be constructed 
thickness of the core will be 6ft., and at th 
5ft. ‘The slopes of the embankment are 2 
We still question the advisability of an | 
dam with a core or heart of rubble. By 
want of homogeneity between the two mate 
there is a tendency to cause cracks in the | 
dam, and experience has proved that disas' 
results have taken place when the heart 
suddenly gives way owing to the percolati 
water round it. ‘The section shows the | 
wall or core sunk in the rock and filled up a 
sides with rubble, a kind of ‘‘ tongue” whi 
absolutely necessary to give security to 
rubble core. But, unless made waterproo! 
water undermines the wall, and the weig 
the embankment on each side has a tenden 
settle, causing fissures on the upper part 0 
core. The Sodom masonry dam is to be 
posed of twostretchers and one header altern: 
the latter not less than 3ft. long nor more 
7ft., the courses to rise from 30in. at botton 
15in. at top. The face joints to be point 
pure Portland cement. Re 
The embankments are to be laid in cours 
more than 6in. thick, rolled with heavy gt 
rollers and rammed by hand. The laya 
watered so as to form a kind of puddle, a1 
extra width of 12in. is to be provided i 
slopes, smoothly dressed to receive the b 
stones or foundation of paving. These ston 
to be set solidly on the foundation withov 
interstices. Two dams and two reservolrs | 
progress—the Sodom dam reservoir and th 
Brook reservoir, the capacity of which to, 
is estimated at 9,000,000,000 gallons. A 
necting tunnel, 10ft. diameter, betwee! 
reservoirs is contemplated, lined with brig 
filled in over the arch with dry rock or! 


masonry. 
—_____ => 0 


EXTRACTION VALVES FOR GRAY 


HE accompanying drawings of el 
extraction valves for grates may be! 
to some readers, as the valves can be mai 
applied to almost any design for a grate, I 
vent back-smoke in situations where the dal 
must be closed for that purpose when fire 
used, and to allow a large quantity of, air | 
from the rooms. The valves were designe¢ 
four months ago, when a few were mac 
placed in the front of grates to prevent any! 
down and smell of back-smoke, and as @ ' 


————=— ¢§ —_____ —_ 


STREET PAVINGS. 


HE constant renewal of the roadways of our 
leading thoroughfares is a serious item in 

the yearly expenditure of those vestry boards 
who have the management, besides a great 
hindrance to traffic. In such a street as the 
Strand the interference with the traffic is some- 
times so great as to cause a complete block for 
several minutes in the day. The Embankment 
has been found a source of relief to this congested 
thoroughfare, and might be more useful if the 
heavy traffic could be diverted from thorough- 
fares like Fleet-street and Strand into it at least 
during certain hours of the day. The wood- 
blocks, with all the care bestowed upon their 
preparation, wear quickly into holes and ruts; 
and this periodical repair tempts us again to 
inquire whether some material could not be 
found in which the valuable qualities of wood 
could be obtained in a cheaper material ? 
Concrete is hard, asphalte becomes  slip- 
pery ; but a substance possessing the quali- 
ties of both, or of wood and asphalte in some 
combination, would be advantageous. Would 
not rows of wood blocks and asphalte or concrete 
be cheaper and more durable than the use of one 
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' the free extraction of air passing up the 
imney flue. 

Since the introduction of the valves there is a 
‘ry marked improvement in the atmosphere of 
P rooms, where formerly the dampers were 
sed and no circulation of air in the smoke- 
es. The writer has often tested the quantity 
‘air extracted from the rooms and passing up 
» flues, and, without entering on a minute 
icription of experiments, it may be sufficient 
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to state that the quantity of air extracted by the 
flue and passing through the valves. was equal, 
on an average, to the whole cubic capacity of the 
rooms four times per hour. The valves can be 
made by any tinsmith or plumber at a very 
moderate price. 

The accompanying drawings and following 
description may be of service to some of your 
ascii if they wish to make and apply the 
valves. 


The ‘‘elevation’’ shows the valve-plate fixed 
in the front of a very common class of grate, 
above the bars, and its application is further 
illustrated by the ‘‘ section” of fireplace. The 
section of valves } F. 8. (full-size) will show the 
construction more distinctly—that is, on the top 
of the ribs is shown a plate of strong zinc, which 
snould be carefully fitted to the sides and back 
of fireplace, with a bead on the front of plate. 

The front plate can be made of strong zinc or 
brass in two pieces, jointed in the centre with an 
over-lap and bead as shown on “‘ part plan, { full 
size.’’? A space is cut out of the front plates the 
size required for the perforated brass or zinc, 
which is soldered on the back of the front plate, 


The ‘‘section of valves } f. s.’’? and ‘‘ part plan 
4 full size’? shows the construction of valve- 
frame of zinc, and the valves are made of oiled 
silk attached to the back of the frame witha 
strong wire, soldered at each end to the frame 
after the silk is rolled round the wire. 

Fig. 1 is an elevation, and Fig. 2 a section 
showing a modification of th3 valve already de- 
scribed. The drawings show the front plates 
perforated for each valve—that is, a space l}in. 
by 4in. is cut out of the front plate for each 


back-flap or valve of silk attached to the back of 
plate, as described for the } full-size section. ~* 

The front plates, of either design, are firmly 
fixed tothe grate by means of the wire catches 
shown on the elevations, the enlarged section, 
and plan. The sizes of valves shown in the draw- 
ings are found to be sufficient for rooms of about 
2,000 cubic feet, where the smoke-flues are about 
40ft. high. 

When the room exceeds that capacity, the clear 
air-space of valve should be increased to about 
2sq.in. to every additional 100 cubic feet of 
space. Wiebe 

—_______o——e0 


The foundation-stone of the Samuel Morley 
Memorial Church, Fishponds, Bristol, was laid on 
Thursday, the 22nd inst. The chapel, erected from 
the plans of Mr. Frank Wills, is to be built by Mr. 
H. J. Rossiter, and is in the Early Gothic style, and 
faced with Pennant stone, freestone being used for 
dressings. The portion to be now built will seat 
about 400 persons, with no gallery. The cost is 
estimated at £1,600. 


The Paviors’ Company offers two prizes of ten 
guineas and five guineas for essays on the best 
materials and manner for laying c uriageway pave- 
ments in large cities. 


The foundation-stone of a new church at Dinas» 
Penygraig, was laidon the 22nd inst. The church, 
the design of which is of a plain Gothic character, 
will seat 300 persons, and is being built of grey 
native stone, with Bath stone dressings. The con- 
tract has been let to Messrs. Turner and Sons, of 
Cardiff, for £1,049, which sum includes the 
boundary walls as a fence to half an acre of land. 
Mr. E. M. Bruce-Yaughan, of Cardiff, is the 
architect. 
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ELY CATHEDRAL. 


THE annual excursion of members of the Archi- 
tectural Association this, year was concluded at 
Ely on Saturday, when Mr. W. M. Fawcett, 
M.A., of Cambridge, who had been with them 
several days, took the excursionists over the 
Cathedral and explained the building to the 
visitors. After speaking of the original founda- 
tion of the Abbey, by St. Etheldreda in the 7th 
century, he said that the earliest portions of the 
existing building are the transepts, which were 
begun by Abbot Simeon, the first Norman abbot, 
between 1082 and 1094. The work begun by 
him was carried on by the succeeding abbots, 
Bishop Hervey (the first bishop) and Bishop 
Reddell, who is said to have completed the nave 
and carried up the tower ‘‘ almost to completion.”’ 
The exact height is not known; but in the south 
transepts it was probably where a change in the 
work is evident by the centre shaft of each side 
being carried through the arch that occupies the 
whole space, instead of the two arches below. 
Bishop Reddell occupied the see 1174—1189. 
Bishop Eustace, between 1189 and 1214, built the 
galilee, which is one of the most lovely porches 
tobefoundanywhere. Bishop Hugh de Northwold, 
between 1229 and 1254, pulled down the Presby- 
tery of Abbot Simeon and lengthened it con- 
siderably during his episcopate, and the beautiful 
work at the eastern end of the cathedral is his 
work. A rest in work seems to have existed after 
this for a season ; but all the energies of the monks 
were called forth by thefall of Abbot Simeon’ sgreat 
central tower in 1321. Alan de Walsingham 
seems to have been a man specially gifted to meet 
a special emergency, and he was made the chief 
in carrying out the rebuilding. He avoided the 
old arrangement, and laid down lines at that 
time perfectly original in England, making a 
large octagon space including the aisles in the 
span. ‘This work went on fairly rapidly till 
time for roofing came, and then he had great 
difficulty in obtaining timber long enough, 
straight enough, and strong enough for the 
work. He travelled many miles, and at length 
obtained what he wanted, and carried out his 
conception, the beauty of which is manifest to 
this present time. The three bays of the choir 
were also built at the same time, for the tower 
had fallen on them. About this time the triforium 
to the eastern bays was raised by the original 
designs of Bishop Hugh de Northwold, and is still 
visible only in two bays, which were left prob- 
ably to throw a stronger light just where the 
shrine of St. Etheldreda stood. The Lady - 
chapel is contemporaneous with these works, and 
probably was under the general charge of Alan de 
Walsingham, as there is a boldness about it which 
few would dare to attempt. In the cathedral 
records John of Wisbech is the foreman whose 
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name appears as having immediate direction of 
the work. Mr. Fawcett then mentioned how the 
Lady-chapel came to be used as a church, and 
took the party up to the lantern to see the con- 
struction which he had previously explained. 
After this Prior Crauden’s chapel was visited, 
and the members were most of them obliged to 
catch the train and hurry home. Some, how- 
ever, stayed, and sketched during the remainder 
of the afternoon. The Association desires to 
thank the dean and chapter for allowing them to 
roam abroad as freely as they did, and also espe- 
cially to thank Canon Kirkpatrick for so kindly 
accompanying them. Our illustrations to-day 
are from the rapid pencil of Mr. John Johnson, 
of Queen Victoria-street, E.C., and they repre- 
sent two exteriors taken from unusual points of 
view not before published. Previous illustrations 
of the cathedral and its precincts at Ely have 
been given in the following numbers of the 
Buitpinc Nuws:—Plans: May 16, 1884, and 
Jan. 15, 1886; west front, Noy. 15, 1867; west 
front, photographic general view, July 13, 1888 ; 
west tower from south, with college chapel (by 
J. Donkin), Dec. 23, 1881; the lantern, July 10, 
1863; interior of choir, looking east, Dec. 2, 
1870; tympanum over south doorway (Prior’s 
entrance), Oct. 28, 1887; bay of nave (measured 
by E. G. Northey), March 5, 1880; north choir 
aisle (J. Donkin), Dec. 22, 1882; wall arcading, 
Lady-chapel (Pugin Tray. Studentship drawings 
by Leonard Stokes), March 19 and April 2, 1880 ; 
Prior Crauden’s chapel (Pugin Tray. Studentship 
drawings by W. H. Bidlake), March 6, 1885 ; 
altar cross, Aug. 12, 1887; the Prior’s Door, 
March 1, 1889; and two general interior views 
of the choir crossing and lantern, Aug. 9, 1889. 


BANK AT CROUCH END. 


WE give a plan and perspective sketch of a bank 
in course of erection at Crouch End in the Broad- 
way at corner of Weston Park. It is being 
built of Portland stone and red brick, with pitch- 
pine fittings. In the basement are the strong 
rooms and lavatories, and above the bank are 
dwelling rooms for the manager, with a private 
entrance from Weston Park. 'The architect is 
Mr. George Truefitt, of 5, Bloomsbury-square, 
and Messrs. Lobb and Olver are the contractors. 
The building is for a branch of the London and 
South-Western Bank, Limited. 
ST. GEORGE’S PARSONAGE, HALIFAX, 
PETER’S VICARAGE, AINTREE. 


AND ST. 


Tue plans and elevations sufficiently explain 
these illustrations. Messrs. Bell and Roper are 
the architects of each house. 


TY-TO-MAEN, ST. MELLON’S. 


Ture illustration of this house, the residence of 
Mr. Richard Allen, is a view of the dining-room. 
The building was described in our issue of 
January 11, 1887, where we gave a view of the 
hall. ‘The sentence printed over the fireplace is 
an old Welsh saying, and translated is, ‘‘ Of 
every place under heaven home is the best.’’ 
Mr. Bruce Vaughan, of Cardiff, was the archi- 
tect, and Mr. William Clarke, of Llandaff, has 
executed the whole of the carving. 


EEW ENGLISH CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE, LISBON. 


Tue former church was entirely destroyed by fire 
in 1886, with the exception of the walls of nave, 
4ft. in thickness, which have been retained in 
the present design, new wall arcading and double 
light traceried windows taking the place of the 
original plain square windows. The design for 
the rebuilding of the church was supplied by 
Messrs. Medlandand Powell, and the building was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Gibraltar, the 
diocesan, on the 17th of March last. The stone 
employed in the building is a very hard descrip- 
tion of limestone found near Cintra, and nearly 
all the marbles came from quarries in the same 
neighbourhood. The arrangement of plan is 
shown in our illustration. The west front is 
formed by tiers of arcading, the arches to porches 
being open, with coupled columns. The carving 
of the capitals of the west front and all others 
throughout the building has been carried out 
after the best examples from Alcobaga and else- 
where. The font in baptistery at west end is of 
varied local marbles, the pulpit being of the same 
character. A low pierced marble screen divides 
the chancel from the nave, and all the steps from 
the nave to the altar are of red lias. The arcadine 
at east end of church is composed of the choicest 
varieties of marble. The roofs are of pitch-pine. 
Several of the windows, including the large 


wheel window above the baptistery roof, hay 
been filled with stained glass, the work 
Messrs. Lavers and Westlake. ‘The embroidere 
altar-cloth was made by the East Grinstea 
School of Embroidery in London. The whole ¢ 
the building was executed by native workmer 
with foremen of the different trades under th 
direction of Mr. Head as clerk of works, and th 
committee, many of the working details hayin 
been made on the spot by the architects. 


eri 


CORRUGATED IRON ROOFS. 


Go ae iron is now used for a grea 

variety of purposes. The additional strengt 
and rigidity gained by the corrugating process ; 
considerable. In roofing, the sheets so treate 
can bear the weight of a man, and the sayin 
effected in purlins and timber framing is ereat 
The principle of corrugation has been success 
fully applied to bridges and floors, iron sheet 


‘bent in large corrugations sustaining considerabl 


weights. The upper hollows are filled with con 
erete, which makes a solid flooring. Why thi 
composite construction is not more used fo 
roofing we cannot say, unless that the old 
fashioned slated or tiled roof holds its own s 
tenaciously. If the hollows of the ordinary cor 
rugated iron sheets were filled with con 
crete, and then asphalted, a strong an 
durable roof might be made vyery suit 
able for warehouses, farm buildings, an 
even houses. Exposed galvanised iron look 
poor and ill-adapted for permanent building 
besides having other disadvantages. The smok 
of coal and coke fires is injurious to the zine coat 
ing, and damp atmospheres, impregnated wit 
smoke, soon find out weak points in the meta 
Underneath, if there is no ceiling, a galvanised 
iron covered building suffers from condensatio 
of moisture, and also from extremes of heat an 
cold, and these defects forbid its being used fc 
domestic dwellings. The question is wheth 
these drawbacks cannot be obviated by imbed 
ding the corrugated sheets in a covering of non 
conducting materials so as to prevent its rapi 
deterioration by the atmosphere, and also the ir 
conveniences of changes of temperature. TT! 
ordinary galvanised-iron roof cannot be painte 
with lead paints, though Portland cement and gai 
tar have been found to be a good protectio 
These considerations lead to the conclusion thi 
a covering of asphalte on cement concrete wou 
produce a roof of considerable strength at 
durability. : | 

The quality of the zine coating would be im 
material if the metal surface was covered, and t! 
damage done by cutting and drilling holes in t) 
exposed sheets, thus exposing them to oxidatio 
would be avoided. Cheapness has too often be, 
the only recommendation in the employment 
galvanised-iron roofs; the sheets are thin a 
poorly coated, they are seldom painted wi 
oxide of iron paint at the time of their erectio 
and the injury done by cutting and puncht) 
holes in the sheets is the cause of their spec! 
destruction. Perfectly galvanised sheets shov 
be smooth and bright, showing the crystallisatic 
and be quite free from dark spots and cracks 
physical signs that are wanting in the thin, bac 
galvanised sheets which find their way on roi) 
of the ordinary kind. | 


SO 


The new offices of the Manchester School Bo: 
in Deansgate will be formally opened by the cha” 
man of the Board, Mr. Herbert Birley, on Mondi. 
the 23rd September. They have been built fr: 
designs by Messrs. Royle and Bennett, of Mi 
chester, selected in competition, and were illustra! 
in our issue of Jan. 27, 1888. The building 
Free Renaissance in style, and is faced with Ri’ 
corn stone on the ground story, and the floorsab? 
with red brick, terracotta being used for dressw 


The new district church of St. John the Eve 
gelist at Barmouth, of which Princess Beatrice i 
the foundation stone on Tuesday, is being > 
from designs by Messrs. Douglas and Ee 
Chester, on a site scooped out of the side of a 1, 
and facing the sea. It will consist of nave and '@ 
aisles, choir and chancel, with morning chapel? 
north, and vestries, with organ chamber a ain 
south of choir. Over the choir is the tower, 10 | 
in height, and 34ft. square. It will be se@ 
for 1,000 persons. The greater portion of ® 
cost is being met by Mrs. Perrin and fant) 
of Worcester, who have contributed the sun 
£14,000, besides the oak seating and other sp ‘ 
gifts. Mr. William Winnard, of Wigan, 38 ly 
contractor, and Mr. Allen Lloyd the clerk of is 


: 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


NEjwould require to be of a very optimistic 
disposition to express entire satisfaction 
with the Government’s Technical Instruction 
Bill. The utmost that the most enthusiastic of 
those competent to express an opinion will be 
able to say will be to declare with Sir Henry 
Roscoe, that ‘‘half a loaf is better than no 
bread.’’ And while disgusted with the attempt 
of certain Members of Parliament to obstruct, 
with an ultimate aim of getting technical educa- 
tion tacked on to the ‘‘ skirts” to which I alluded 
last week, one may yet regret that the Govern- 
ment should exhibit such haste to pass a measure 
which in the future will deeply affect the 
interests of the country. Remembering, how- 
ever, the lethargic manner in which Parlia- 
mentary business is usually conducted, it is re- 
freshing to find something like despatch exhibited 
at St. Stephen’s. It is unfortunate that it 
happens in this case to have been exhibited in 
connection with a matter which, as I have said 
before, requires much further consideration 
before any permanent decision is made. Not 
that the lines of the present Bill will prove the 
worst that could have been arranged under the 
circumstances. It is something to get the subject 
clisentangled from elementary education. For my 
part, I was much relieved to find that the measure 
brought forward by Sir Hart Dyke was severed 
by any hampering relations with the Education 
Department. The School Board has all its work 
cut out in ‘‘teaching the young idea how to 
shoot’’ properly. Secondary education bears no 
relation to the three R.’s and concomitant ele- 
mentary studies. To keep Young England under 
the thumb of the members of the School Board 
for both primary and secondary education, would 
be equivalent to detaining boys at a dame’s 
school after their arrival at an estate when 
reason demands that they should be removed to 
sterner rule. 


The haste evidenced in attempting to bring 
into existence a system of technical education for 
this country points to something in the nature of 
a panic. ‘The truth seems to be that after 
Englishmen awoke to the necessity for instituting 
some means of supplying this education, they, 
seeing the start gained in this matter by other 
countries, in a sense lost their heads. We 
are in a frenzied haste to arrange something, 
somehow. No less than four Bills having for 
their object the promotion of technical education, 
have been put before Parliament in the space of 
afew months. As it fortunately happens, Sir 
Hart Dyke’s Bill, if not as perfect as might be, 
has yet been prepared in such a manner as to be 
vastly ahead of any of the many schemes that 
have heretofore been brought forward. It has 
been moulded in a fashion that should admit of 
its future development and improvement. It has 
been launched as an independent venture : this is 
a great point. It has been arranged on lines that 
harmonise with previous attempts to supply 
technical instruction. It is in harmony with the 
results of experiences gained from an observa- 
tion of Continental systems. Every city and 
‘town will have a direct interest in arranging its 
own schools. Local industries will be able to be 
especially studied as they should be; and a 
cut-and-dried curriculum, which would be the 
chief evil that would result from placing the 
technical schools under the authority of 
the School Board, will be avoided. Consider- 
ing all these advantages, we should recognise 
in the present Bill an effort in the right 
direction, and one deserving of the support of all 
those who think upon the subject. Had there 
been any chance of holding a further commission 
of inquiry upon technical instruction, it would 
have been well for the future of secondary educa- 
tion; but as no one having any position of in- 
fluence or authority seems to consider this neces- 
sary, there is no course left but to welcome the 
present measure and abide by any imperfections 
t may contain. 


_ The building of public baths is decidedly brisk 
just at present, and new projects for baths in 
various parts of the metropolis lead one to expect 
before long we shall hear of some good compe- 
titions for these structures. It is now proposed 
to provide baths and washhouses for the Bow 
district in the East of London. An inquiry was 
held last week at the instigation of the Local 
Government Board as to the plans for making this 
provision. From the report of the proceedings, it 
appears that the Vestry of Bow desire to borrow 
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the sum of £4,000 with which to buy up the old 
premises of the Liberal Club in the Roman-road, 
and upon the site thus acquired to erect the neces- 
sary bath-houses. In the course of the Local 
Government Board inquiry, the barrister retained 
to state the facts of the case for the bath com- 
missioners threw a good deal of light upon the 
financial result of adopting the Public Baths and 
Washhouses Act, and showed that many estab- 
lishments had not only repaid their original cost, 
but had applied their receipts to the relief of 
local rates. This all goes to prove what I have 
often urged—viz., that if the value of baths and 
bathing was properly appreciated in this country, 
there would be a large amount of work for the 
architectural profession that at present we do not 
get. That there is, however, a marked increase 
in activity in this direction is further shown by 
the action of the Islington Vestry, who have 
decided to adopt the Public Baths and Wash- 
houses Act, and borrow £50,000 wherewith to 
erect three separate establishments in their 
parish. Furthermore, I have noted the in- 
creased frequency with which reports have been 
made of the commencement or completion of 
public baths in various parts of the country. 


Tt is to corporation baths, as distinct from 
buildings erected under the Public Baths and 
Washhouses Act, that I should be inclined to look 
for a large future. It ought to bea disgrace to 
even a moderate-sized town not to have its public 
baths, wherein accommodation is provided for the 
bathing of all classes. The aphorism ‘‘ Cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness’’ has been little observed 
in this country, judging by the lamentable lack 
of public baths ; otherwise the number of public 
bathing establishments would be second only to 
the number of Houses of God. True hydrophobia, 
however, is a rampant disease even in this en- 
lightened land, and the remedy can only develop 
of its own accord—the taste for, or rather an 
awakening to the necessity for, regular bathing 
will only come slowly. Some day we will hope 
competition advertisements for bath - houses 
worthy of the country will appear in the pages of 
professional journals as frequently as those for 
any other class of building. The £40,000 of the 
Islington Vestry is encouraging in its way. 
Competing architects, returning from their well- 
earned holidays, may look out for some 
bath competitions, and fill up spare time 
till the inevitable rush for technical schools 
absorbs their whole attention. And this re- 
minds me that some time back I gave what I 
averred was a verb. sap. to young competitors 
with regard to the study of technical school 
planning. Forewarned should be forearmed, and 
if the Government pass a Technical Instruction 
Bill those who took the advice tendered will have 
reason to be glad. 


Typhoid fever will, apparently, break out with 
all our endeavours to be rid of its presence. Like 
the mythical monster of classical romance, no 
sooner is it got under at one place than it bursts 
forth in another. It is not a little remarkable 
that typhoid will appear in a fashionable quarter, 
or in a gentleman’s mansion, where it skips what 
what one would consider a veritable plague-spot, 
and passes over the dens of a London slum. 
Much of this apparently mysterious behaviour of 
the undesirable visitor may, perhaps, be accounted 
for by the fact that where the poor suffer no 
one heeds, while when the weathy are scourged 
an outcry takes place. At times, however, it 
must be accredited to another cause, and that is 
the elaboration of sanitary fittings in the man- 
sion. Instances innumerable will occur to all 
where the very precautions taken in an elaborate 
system of drainage have been fatal in their re- 
sults. How many, many buildings are there at 
the present moment where sewer-gas is pouring 
into the house through some trap which, being 
placed in a position where water is seldom thrown, 
is a veritable ventilator, only that it lets the foul 
gas in instead of taking it out! How many 
homes are there in existence where death lurks 
about a dry trap in the dark recesses of the 
cellar! In a humble home these extra appliances 
would not have been provided, and its inmates 
are secure from the attack of fever. The evil 
becomes increasingly marked in grandiose build- 
ings for the very wealthy, where conveniences of 
all sorts are multiplied indefinitely, with the 
ae a that not a half of them are 
an 


used, safeguards of all kinds are 
defeated when the traps, &c., get dry. 
I do not mean to intimate that the 
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existence of fever at the present time in the 
West-end of London is to be accounted for 
in this way: other causes seem here at work. 
But the juxtaposition of Mayfair and typhoid 
fever cannot but cause many to reflect, and, as I 
have said, call to mind the frequency with which 
the well-to-do are visited with pestilence where 
the poor escape. The moral to be learned from 
the Mayfair outbreak—or, as some would say, 
the supposed Mayfair outbreak—is, possibly, 
‘‘ Look to your cesspits,’’ or ‘‘ Don’t have cess- 
pools ’’—excepting on a chalk subsoil in a country 
district, where the system is the best that can be 
adopted. The moral of the association of Mayfair 
and typhoid fever, however, looking at the in- 
cident in a broad aspect, is to be simple in 
sanitary work, even where the building is other- 
wise elaborate to a degree. ‘‘In all things the 
extreme excellence is simplicity.”’ 


There are several kinds of simplicity, how- 
ever, which are false and spurious. There is the 
midden in the back-yard, which is not true 
simplicity, and there was the simple arrange- 
ment of Mr. Buggins, who, in driving a trench 
for his house-drains, unearthed a hollow tree- 
stump, into which he straightway turned his 
pipes, and considered his duty done. If I mis- 
take not, this performance of his figures in 
‘‘Dangers to Health.’? True simplicity starts 
with a conviction that no trouble, pains, and 
expense must be spared to attain the object 
desired. With this explanation, I trust my 
sanitary engineering friends will not think I am 
advocating a return to the mode of disposing of 
sewage in fashion in the Celestial Empire. It is 
difficult to explain the import of the term ‘‘ true 
simplicity’’ to those who do not feel its exact 
meaning. One thing about the simplicity that 
may be taken as certain is that it is only attained 
by constant effort in the right direction. We 
labour through a lifetime from complication to 
simplicity, and this applies to all walks of life. 
We have already advanced in sanitary science ; 
but still further improvement is necessary. The 
one danger that menaces the subject is complica- 
tion, and to get rid of this possible stigma should 
be the aim of all those who have sanitary reform 


at heart. Goru. 
P< e- 


CHIPS. 


We learn that Mr. J. C. Edwards, of the Terra- 
cotta Works, Ruabon, received the Royal command 
to submit examples of his various manufactures to 
the Queen during her stay in North Wales. Her 
Majesty expressed her high approval of them, and 
was graciously pleased to accept a terracotta bust 
and a few art tiles. 


The new board schools, St. Andrew’s, are warmed 
and ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester. 


The St. Alban’s Archeological and Architectural 
Society recently visited St. Mary’s Church, Luton, 
when an interesting historical paper was read by 
Mr. §. Flint Clarkson, who pointed out the dates of 
the various portions, and eulogised the mode in 
which the building was restored in 1866 by the late 
Mr. G. E. Street. 


Extensive works of enlargement are contemplated 
at St. Paul’s Church, Hyson-green, Nottingham, 
including the extension of the nave and the pulling 
down and rebuilding of chancel. Mr. G. 8. 
Doughty, of Fletcher-gate, Nottingham, is the 
architect. 


A pier 100ft. in length is being constructed in the 
bay of Babbacombe, near Torquay, and will be 
completed a fortnight hence. Mr. I. Matthews is 
the contractor, and the cost is about £1,800. 


At a special meeting of the committee of the 
York School of Art, Mr. G. F. Jones, architect, of 
that city, was appointed to the secretaryship, 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Wm. Monkhouse. 


Ata meeting of subscribers to the testimonial, 
held last week at the Town Hall, Brighton, Mr. P. 
C. Lockwood, who for over 30 years held the post 
of borough surveyor, was presented with an illu- 
minated address and purse containing a cheque for 
£425. The Mayor presided, and, in making the 
presentation, briefly reviewed the progress made by 
the town of Brighton during the years Mr. Lock- 
wood was its borough surveyor. He alluded to the 
carrying out of the drainage of Brighton, and the 
making of the esplanades, with which Mr. Lock- 
wood had so much to do, and also to the valuable 
advice which be gave on the question of groyning 
and the protection of the foreshore. Mr. Lock- 
wood replied at some length. Mr. P. C. Lockwood 
was elected town surveyor of Brighton in 1858, out 
of 72 applicants. 
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VISIT OF THE SOCIETY OF ARCHI- 
TECTS TO CARDIFF. 


f he year’s excursion of the Society of 

Architects, which has as its centre Cardiff, 
bids fair to be a great success, the excellent 
reception and the welcome change in the weather 
contributing nota little to this gratifying issue. 
The members travelled to the border-town 
“* capital of South Wales’’ from all parts of the 
kingdom during Monday, and were warmly 
received by the Mayor of Cardiff (Alderman 
David Jones), who invited them to an in- 
formal inaugural meeting at the Assembly 
Room of the Town Hall, where a conversazione 
had been arranged by the local architects, acting 
in conjunction with his Worship. A large 
mumber of members availed themselves of the 
invitation, including the President, Mr. Robert 
Walker, of Cork. The members of the local 
committee who assisted the Mayor in receiving 
his guests were Messrs. Edwin Seward, E. W. M. 
Corbett, H. Snell, F. Baldwin, H. Bruton, 
Charles C. Jones, and G. Thomas. The assembly - 
rooms were decorated for the occasion by Messrs. 
Howell and Co. A glee party, under the 
direction of Madame Clara Novello Davies, con- 
tributed a programme of glees and songs. 
But little ‘‘shop’’ was talked, only a few re- 
marks being passed upon the good acoustic 
properties and quiet decoration of the assembly 
room, built in 1853 from the designs of the late 
Sir Horace Jones, in a Late phase of French 
Renaissance. The party broke up at an early 
hour. 

On Tuesday morning a visit was paid to Llan- 
daff Cathedral, Castle Coch, and Caerphilly, in 
perfect weather. The party, which met at ten 
o’clock, were driven to Llandaff, the little country 
village known as a city, close to the great com- 
mercial town of Cardiff. Unfortunately the 
Cathedral is situated somewhat below the crest of 
a hill, and so cannot be seen from any point to 
real advantage, though overlooking the extensive 
and fertile vale of Glamorgan. No cathedral 
church in England has so recently emerged from 
a state of ruin, and its history, as narrated by 
Mr. J. Coates Carter, was therefore full of 
interest to the listeners. The first church upon 
the site, according to local tradition, was built 
there about a. p. 177 by Lucius ; but of that there 
naturally remains no trace, nor of that erected 
about the year 516 by Dubritius, the first bishop 
of Llandaff, while only three rich Norman door- 
ways and the chancel arch can be ascribed to the 
third cathedral, built under Bishop Urban 
between 1108 and 1134, and it seems highly 
doubtful if it were ever finished. Two of the 
doorways also, which now occupy positions in 
the north and south aisles, appear to have been 
moved from their original positions, the Norman 
church having, it is believed, been much smaller 
im every way than the existing building. Between 
1186 and 1220 the fourth church was built, which, 
although contemporaneous with Strata Florida 
Abbey, a ‘Norman’? building, was of the Early 
English style, such anomalies being somewhat 
common in disturbed districts such as Wales. 
The Lady-chapel was added by Bishop Bruys 
between 1265 and 1287, while the aisles were added 
and alterationsmade to the presbytery, even later, 
the Jasper tower being erected by Jasper Tudor, 
who was created Duke of Bedford in 1485. Much 
of this church still remains, the finest portion 
being the west front, where, over a Norman door- 
way of somewhat curious design and construc- 
tion, is an exceedingly fine three-light lancet 
window, the lights being separated from one 
another by blind panels, having almost unique 
convex filling, and with acutely pointed heads. 
Above this, arranged in the gable, is a rich blind 
arcade, the central light only being pierced. 
Unfortunately, the building suffered, as did 
most others, whether secular or sacred in 
character, which were built upon the ever-dis- 
puted Welch Marches, and it consequently fell 
into ruin. In the early part of this century the 
services were held in a modern building erected 
within the roofless walls of the Gothic cathedral, 
and built in the most Debased phase of Georgian 
Renaissance ; but in 1844 the restoration of the 
fabric was seriously taken in hand, and has been 
mainly carried out under the direction of the late 
Mr. John Prichard. Wherever possible, he 
preserved the old work, and where new 
had to be introduced, followed, as far as was 
_ possible, the indications which were found 
as to the design of the original fabric; but the 
choir-stalls, south-west tower, and the chapter- 
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house were his own conception and display well 
his great power of design. The stone of the 
13th-century work is mostly that known as 
Dundrey stone; but the modern stone from the 
same quarry has not been found to be entirely 
satisfactory, and the new work is a charming 
mixture, seemingly haphazard, of Ham Hill, 
Doulting, and Bath stones. Leaving Llandaff, 
the plain was traversed so far as the entrance to 
the Taff Vale, where stands Castle Coch, built 
upon the foundations of one of the border castles, 
as a modern Medieval edifice, this being a whim 
of the Marquis of Bute, which his architect, the 
late Mr. William Burges, A.R.A., was only too 
delighted to carry out. A slight historical 
sketch of the original castle was given 
by Mr. E. W. M. Corbett, who said that 
though there are numerous traditions, there is 
very little recorded or authentic history. He 
had drawn largely on G. T. Clark’s well-known 
work on ‘‘ Mediwval Military Architecture.”’ 
The Normans, within a century and a half after 
the conquest of Glamorgan, built a series of 
castles on the borders of the hill country, and for 
the protection of the fertile vale of Glamorgan 
against the incursions of the Welsh, who had 
been driven into the hill country. Castle Coch 
was one of these castles. Hven if an enemy 
obtained an entrance into the castle, each of the 
towers and the hall could be defended for some 
hours until aid had been signalled for and ob- 
tained from Cardiff, distant about five miles. No 
part of the castle was in the Norman style, and 
probably it was built in the time of Henry III., 
or alittle earlier than Caerphilly. The restora- 
tion was commenced by the Marquess of Bute 
some 16 or 17 years ago, and was carried out by 
the late William Burges, and might, Mr. Corbett 
thought, be considered a faithful restoration, as 
far, at any rate, as the exterior is concerned. No 
pains were spared by the noble proprietor and 
his architect to bring about this result. Fortu- 
nately, specimens of mouldings, window heads, 
ridge tiles, &c., were found to work from, and 
the old stones have been built in in many in- 
stances. The construction of the winding stairs 
is copied from Caerphilly, the steps being built 
up of small flat stones. Mr. Burges was much 
delighted with the construction. Unhappily, he 
did not live to finish his work, either here or at 
Cardiff, and a great part of the decoration is the 
work of his very able successor, Mr. W. Frame. 
After the reading of the paper, the visitors 
were conducted over the interior, and, to those 
who had not previously made acquaintance with 
Burges’s decoration, the sight was little less than 
a revelation. The lavish use of ornament, per- 
fection of detail, wealth of design, and absolute 
harmony could not possibly be exceeded. The 
members next proceeded to Caerphilly Castle, a 
huge mass of ruined masonry standing in the 
centre of a neighbouring valley. Here luncheon 
was served in the ancient Banqueting Hall, 
and subsequently it was the scene of a formal 
meeting of the Society of Architects, the presi- 
dent taking the chair at 4 p.m. The formal 
business was soon disposed of, ten nominations 
for membership being announced, and Messrs. 
Robert Stephen Ayling, 15, Kennington-road, 
8.E., Thomas James Holland, P.A.8.I., 1, Pem- 
broke Cottages, Edwardes-square, W., and 
Michael Joseph McMullen, B.E., 20, South Mall, 
Cork, being duly elected as members. The 
president also announced that Mr. S. Hamilton 
Townsend, of Toronto, and Prof. G. Hauberrisor, 
of Munich, had been nominated as honorary 
members by the Council. A discussion arose, 
in which Messrs. G. 8. Bridgman, A. Swash, 
J. HK. Harvey, HE. C. Allam, S. C. Johns, A. 
Marshall, G. Thomas, H. A. Cooper, and H. 
Snell took part, originating in a query as to the 
means taken by the Council to ascertain the 
position of candidates for election as members, 
which drifted from subject to subject of com- 
paratively minor interest, until at length that of 
the Registration Bill was mooted, when the 
President gave a clear explanation of the posi- 
tion of the measure at the present moment, and 
urged all who had its success at heart to do their 
utmost to strengthen the society during the next 
few years. Perseverance and strength alone 
were necessary for success, and the greater their 
strength the less likelihood there would be of 
their perseverance being too hardly tested. 

On Wednesday Cardiff Castle and the docks 
were visited. If the decoration at Castle Coch 
was a revelaticn, that at Cardiff Castle, where 
Burges was given absolute carte blanche, was an 
inspiration. The general feeling among the 


visitors was one of pity for such of their profes. | 
sional brethren as did not accompany them, and 
each left the castle, at the conclusion of the in- 
spection, with a greater love of, and insight into 
the higher mysteries of Gothic architecture than 
he had had in the early morning. Unfortunately, — 
convenience and comfort have been entirely 
sacrificed at the castle to the desire to reproduce 
a style which was originated at a time when the 
system of living was totally different from that 
of the present day, and this became more and 
more apparent as Mr. HE. W. M. Corbett, who 
again acted as cicerone, conducted the party from 
one exquisitely-decorated room to another, up 
the most dangerously - constructed and in- 
convenient of staircases, and along the most 
tortuous of passages. Before leaving, the 
party inspected the drawing - office, now 
used by Mr. Burges’s able successor, Mr. William 
Frame, and were greatly struck by the vast 
accumulation there of plaster models for the 
sculptured and carved ornament employed in 
such profusion in the building. Several of them 
also made a mental note of the fact that some 
general contract drawings, which they saw, were 
drawn to the scale of one inch to a foot, as a 
valuable precedent to. be followed where work is 
of an elaborate character. Passing out of a side 
gate, the newly-discovered square wall around 
the castle, of undoubtedly Roman origin, builtof 
the river pebbles, was inspected; and then steps 
were turned towards the Rhymney Railway- 
station, where the Marquis of Bute had placed 
an engine and carriages at the disposal of the 
Society for an excursion round the docks. 
Steaming slowly, the various points of interest 
were pointed out, the 100 miles or so of sidings, 
floating grain elevator, scouring reservoir, the 
system of tipping coal by means of cranes, and 
floating dry docks, to say nothing of the ship- 
ping and the basins in which it lay, all bemg 
inspected in little more than an hour. A ha 
visit was also made to the new works of the 
Dowlais Iron Company, which, as its manager, 
Mr. E. P. Martin, explained, had had to be 
removed from the hills to the new site in 
consequence of their finding Spanish ore, 
from its greater richness, more economical 
for conversion than that found in the locality. 
Great difficulties, he said, had been encoun- 
tered in forming good foundations for the 
heavy furnaces and tall chimneys (230ft. high), 
some 1,700 piles having been used, averaging 
32ft. in length. Space has been reserved for 
eight furnaces, three of which are now building, 
while the foundations for a fourth have been put 
in. After a few words from the President, ex- 
pressing the sense of obligation which the Society 
experienced towards Mr. Corbett, the local com- 
mittee, and especially towards Lord Bute, for so 
generously throwing open, his three castles and 
the docks for inspection, the party separated, 
meeting again in the afternoon to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of Lord Windsor at Penarth, and to inspect 
the happily-designed Turner Gallery of Messrs. 
Seward and Thomas, afterwards paying a hurried 
visit to the Barry Docks, the great rivals of those 
at Cardiff. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Timber, and Some of its Diseases, by G. Es 
Marswatn Warp, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.8., &. 
(London: Macmillan and Co.), is an amplification 
of aseries of articles on this subject which appeared 
in Nature. These have been recast in book form, 
and we may perhaps say that, as a thoroughly 
scientific exposition of the structure and properties 
of timber, and the diseases to which it is ee 
Mr. Marshall Ward’s work holds a high place. 
The earlier chapters deal with many very 1m- 
teresting questions, such as the theories which 
explain the ascent of water in tall trees. The 
author enters somewhat exhaustively into this 
physiological phenomenon, reviewing various 
hypotheses, such as the capillary idea, the im- 
bibition theory of Sachs, and the osmosis-pressure 
theory of Hartig and Godlewski. The chapters 
on the diseases of timber deal with those which 
attack the living tree, and those which affect dead 
timber; in the latter, of course, the subject of 
‘‘dry rot’? is discussed, to which we shall refer 
at greater length on another occasion. The modus 
operandi of the disease produced by the dry rot 
fungus, from the germination of the spore to the 
spread of the mycelium filaments which feed on — 
the wood, is minutely described. The work 18 
well illustrated by sectional diagrams and en- 
gravings, and the author has evidently brought 


( and varied reading and experience to bear 
( his subject. The Law of Water and Gas : 
imdbook for Consumers, by C. E. Srewant, 
|, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law 
(don: Effingham Wilson and Co.), is another 
ae useful legal handbooks brought out by 
ors. Effingham Wilson and Co. Water 
ily, and the statutes referring to it, the rights 
duties of consumers and water companies, are 
cibed and set out with clearness, so that any 
‘ligent householder can see for himself what 
ights and obligations are. One chief feature 
‘his little guide is that the provisions of the 
‘ic Acts of Parliament which refer to the 
ect are summarised. ‘‘The Construction of 
-ks,’’ compensation to be paid to owners or 
piers of land; the restrictions of the Lands 
ises Consolidation Act, 1845; the powers of 
company to lay down pipes in streets and 
ses, to enter houses and remove pipes, if 
sal is made by occupier or owner to pay for 
ly, are briefly noticed. ‘‘Supply,’’ ‘‘ Reser- 
s,”’ ‘* Fire-plugs,’’ ‘* Protection of Water,”’ 
7ells and Pumps,’’ ‘‘ Water Rates,’’ ‘‘Cis- 
s,’’ ‘Regulations,’’ are other heads dealt 
1. Consumers of gas will find the little book 
» them all information they are in need of 
egards their rights and liabilities. Questions 
ting to gas-meters, price of gas, quality of 
, rates and rents, escape of gas, &c., are here 
wered. Strains in Structures, by G. A. T. 
»DLETON (Batsford, 52, High Holborn), isa 
dbook for students—the major portion 
eared in chapter form in our columns between 
y, 1888, and March last. The author thanks 
correspondents who criticised the work as it 
_ then published, and acknowledges that 
ain faults pointed out have been rectified. 
» little work is intended for the student who 
ady has some elementary knowledge of the 
ory of strains and stresses; one excellent 
jure is that the rationale of nearly every 
n of girder structure is given, and its con- 
ction described. The book, which is pub- 
ed at 4s., is illustrated by eighty-nine 
xrams, most of which will be recollected by 
readers. The Railways of India, Part I. 
the Administration Report for 1888-9, by 
ut.-Col. L. Conway-Gorpon, R.E., Director 
1eral of Railways, has just been issued as a 
e-book. From it we learn that the total 
xth of railways open to traffic in India has 
‘eased from 14,383 to 15,245 miles. The 
f sections of new line opened were 303 miles 
he Indian Midland Railway, 222 miles of the 
ingoo-Mandalay extension, and 110 miles of 
Bengal-Nagpur Railways. Of this mileage 
rly one-third, or 4,998 miles, is worked 
ctly by Government agency, 9,796 miles by 
ranteed and assisted companies, and only 451 
2s by native States. Sanction has been given 
the construction of 680 additional miles of 

The chief engineering work of the year 
been the opening in March last of the Lans- 
me Bridge over the Indus at Sukkur. 
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t the recent congress of the British Medical 
ociation at Leeds, a communication from the 
rshipful Company of Plumbers was brought 
vard, pointing out the desirability of a national 
em of registration of plumbers. Dr. H. Tomkins 
ed, and Dr. Caldwell Smith seconded, the fol- 
ing resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 
hat this section strongly approves the movement 
m foot by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 
rious defects in the plumbing work of dwelling- 
ses are constantly leading to disease and ill- 
th, and demonstrate the need that exists for 
a rigid supervision of plumbers and their 


he ceremony of laying corner stones of St. 
hael’s new church, Aberystwith, was performed 
Vednesday week. The portions of the church 
ch it is intended to complete under the present 
ract will cost about £7,000. The structure has 
1 designed by Messrs. Nicholson and Son, 
esan architects, Hereford, in the Early Deco- 
dstyle. It will consist of a nave, nave aisles, 
1cel and chancel aisles, and seats will be pro- 
d to accommodate about 800 worshippers. The 
ract has been undertaken by Mr. Price, of 


three-light window in the north aisle of Tad- 
er Church has this week been filled with stained 
3 asamemorial. The side lights are filled with 
esentations of the Good Samaritan and our 
1 comforting the weeping sisters of Bethany. 
centre light represents the scene of the Trans- 


ration. The work was executed by Mr. - 
le, of Cambridge. Biwi. sien 
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Building Iortelliqenee. 


Herzrorp.—The new Victoria Eye and Ear 
Hospital in Eign-street was opened on Tuesday 
week. It has been erected from designs by Mr. 
E. H. Lingen Barker, of Hereford and Newport, 
and is in style Queen Anne, freely treated. A 
central corridor 7ft. wide running from side to 
side of the building is the key to the plan. The 
ground-floor of the right wing is occupied by the 
kitchen department, the dining - room, day- 
room, and matron’s room. On the left-hand 
side of the main entrance are the secretary’s 
office, waiting-room, out-patients’ bath-room, 
dispensary, board-room, and surgeon’s room. 
The staircase is almost opposite the main entrance, 
and the upper floor is divided into two sections of 
equal size for male and female patients. The 
principal ward for males, which contains four 
beds, is situated above the board-room, and that 
for females, having a like number of beds, over 
the kitchen. Smaller wards to contain two beds 
each are provided. Upon this floor are also 
placed bath-rooms and other conveniences for 
both sexes, divided off from the corridors by in- 
tercepting ventilation lobbies, glazed partitions, 
with automatically self-closing doors. Small 
bedrooms for the nurses are provided next the 
large wards with inspection windows. Means of 
access to a leaded flat over the day-room are 
provided from the upper corridor, which is similar 
in proportions to the lower one. The window 
sashes are fitted with Waygood’s patent self- 
locking fasteners, and the principal doors have 
Biggs’ brass tubular locks, and 'Tucker’s patent 
flush bolt locks, and Boyle’s exhaust vents are 
used on the roofs. The walls are of brick, 
relieved with Bath-stone dressings, and buff 
terracotta is used as a balustrade. The builders 
were Messrs. Stephens and Bastow, of Bristol. 
The contract was £2,350, including extras. 

Ho.tseck, Lezps.—New printing works have 
just been completed for Messrs. J. W. Petty and 
Sons. They were designed by Mr. W. 8. Braith- 
waite, South Parade, Leeds, and are situate near 
to Monk Bridge, in Whitehall-road. The main 
building is of brick and stone; the central dormer 
contuins an illuminated clock, supplied by Messrs. 
Potts and Sons, Leeds, the face being 6ft. in 
diameter. The main building is 143ft. long and 
83ft. wide, and rises toa height of 54ft. From 
this building a large four-story wing runs for a 
distance of 110ft. to Whitehall-road, having a 
frontage of 51ft. to that road, and adjoining is a 
large yard, containing stabling, boiler - house, 
&e., and a chimney 90ft. high. The building is 
lit with the electric light, and warmed with hot 
steam pipes from the boilers. It is open to the 
roof, which consists of three iron spans, the north 
side of each span and the south side of the centre 
one being glazed with Helliwell’s patent glazing. 
Above the floor are two galleries running round 
the entire building, and varying from 22ft. to 
26ft. wide, supported on steel girder joists, from 
Middlesbrough, by a series of iron pillars, cast 
by C. H. Taylor, Leeds. The first gallery is 
utilised for lithographic machinery and the 
draughtsmen’s department, and the upper 
gallery is devoted to the case department. Alto- 
gether, the building contains an area of one acre 
of floorage. 

Inyrresx.—On Saturday the foundation-stone 
of a new hall in connection with Inveresk parish 
church was laid with Masonic honours. ‘The 
hall, which is situated in Dalrymple Loan, a 
short distance from the parish church, is from 
plans by Mr. J. Macintyre Henry, Frederick- 
street, Edinburgh, grand architect to the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland. The style is 14th-century 
Gothic. The building accommodates about 760 
persons, 120 of whom will be accommodated in a 
small hall or aisle placed at the side of the main 
building, and haying a separate entrance. The 
aisle will be separated from the large hall by 
three bays of moulded stone columns and arches, 
and may be used by itself in the case of small 
meetings. At each end of the vestibule there 
will be small waiting-rooms, above which, and 
extending over part of the hall, will be a gallery 
accommodating 100 sitters. Two retiring-rooms, 
a small kitchen, and other places of convenience 
will be attached to the back of the building. The 
roof will be divided into bays with dressed wood, 
principal rafters with circular ribs, the spaces 
between being plastered. The cost of the build- 
ing will be about £2,000. 


RicKMANSwortTH.—The extensive works of 
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restoration at the parish church are progressing 
rapidly. The roof has been taken off, the walls 
pulled down a considerable distance, and the gal- 
leries and other interior portions of the fabric 
torn out. Sir Arthur W. Blomfield is the archi- 
tect, and he is represented on the spot by Mr. 
Thomas Gordon. Messrs Goddard and Son, of 
Farnham and Dorking, are the builders. Their 
work consists of taking down the old and building 
a new chancel; clearing out the nave, taking 
down the roof and part of the walls, and re- 
moving the galleries and seating ; erecting a nave 
arcade, with clerestory open to the roof; north 
and south aisles, with transepts. The church 
was built about seventy years ago, and was a 
rectangular building, with a square chancel. In 
the new scheme will be included organ-chamber, 
vestries and porch, and a portion of the cld walls 
will be cased with flints. The style followed in 
the restoration will be Perpendicular. The roofs 
will be covered with lead. Seating accommo- 
dation will be provided in open seats of pitchpine 
for 550 persons, but the chancel stalls will be of 
oak. Instead of the old iron pillars, others of 
Corn Grit stone will be substituted, but for the 
general work Bath stone will be used. The 
windows will also be renewed in the Perpen- 
dicular style. The old tower-arch has been 
opened out. The contract is for £4,300. 


Wincanton.—A new monastery of the Carmel- 
ite Fathers was opened last week at Wincanton. 
The architect was the Rey. F. Scoles, of Bndg- 
water; the contractor Mr. J. H. Kitch, of 
Bridgwater ; the foreman in charge, Mr. James 
Gardner. It is built of Cheriton Hill stone laid 
in courses, the doors, windows, and quoins being 
of Bath stone, and the roof, which is battened 
and felted, covered with Major’s Bridgwater 
tiles. The building is 100ft. long by 4éft. wide, 
with three floors, on each of which is a corridor 
running from end to end. On the first floor are 
—refectory, 29ft. 6in. by 18ft., 11ft. 4in. high; 
recreation room, 42ft. long by 12ft. wide, and 
also 11ft. 4in. in height. On the same floor are 
the infirmary, lavatories, kitchen, scullery, and 
larder. On the second floor are—library, 30ft. 
by 18ft. 6in., 9ft. 6in. high; seven cells, each 
about 8ft. by 18ft. 6in.; bath-room and lava- 
tories. On the third floor the height is 9ft. ; 
here are infirmary, private chapel, 19ft. by 16ft- 
6in., sacristy, seven cells, bath-room, and lava- 
tories. There is gas laid on in the corridors, 
chapel, and offices, and hot-water pipes are laid 
on all over the house, fireplaces being found only 
in the infirmaries. In the basement are cellars, 
wash-house, &c. From this base the cloister, 
connects the monastery with the street, a distance 
of 120ft., so that when the church is completed 
the total length of the building will be 260ft. 
The work has cost about £2,200. 


CHIPS. 


Ata meeting of the Leek Commissioners held on 
the 20th inst., Mr. W. B. Madin, of Sheffield, was 
appointed as assistant surveyor. 


New schools for the Southampton School Board 
at Northam are being roofed in, and will be opened 
in two months’ time. Messrs. James Dyer and 
Sons, of Bevois Town, Southampton, are the con- 
tractors. 


Mr. T. B. Bolitho, M.P., laid last week the 
foundation-stone of a building at Penzance, in which 
it is intended the various science classes of the town 
shall be held. The building, which is being erected 
from plans prepared by Mr. Henry White, of Pen- 
zance, is being built in keeping with the houses on 
the Morrab estate. It will contain a lecture theatre 
32ft. by 26ft., a students’ room 36ft. by 24ft., a 
laboratory 36ft. by 20ft., two classrooms each 26ft. 
by 16ft., an assay room, anda balance room. The 
contract is placed with Mr. Richard Hill, at £1,164. 


Mr. Haywood Rider, of the National Art Train- 
ing School, South Kensington, has been appointed 
by the committee head master of the Leeds School 
of Art in connection with the Mechanics’ Institution 
and Literary Society. 


Mr. 8. Pridham, of Cheriton Fitzpaine, has been 
elected surveyor to the Crediton rural sanitary 
authority at a salary of £125 a-year. 


At Messrs. Beardmore and Company’s Parkhead 
Forge, Glasgow, the casting took place on Friday 
of an unusually large shaft for a dynamo machine. 
Over 70 tons of Siemens steel were run into the 
mould. When finished the shaft will weigh about 
32 tons. The dynamo for which the shaft is 
intended is being constructed to the order of the 
London Electrical Supply Corporation, and will be 
the largest in the world. The casting was successful 
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COMPETITIONS. 


ABERDEEN.—For the free library about to be 
built at the north end of Union-terrace seven 
designs have been submitted. The library com- 
mittee of the Town Council has recommended for 
adoption that by Mr. Alexander Brown, Belmont- 
street, Aberdeen. The limit of cost is £7,500. 


Accrincton.—For the proposed Conservative 
Club three designs were submitted under motto, 
and that entitled ‘‘ Beaconsfield’? was selected. 
It proved to be by Messrs. Morley and Wood- 
house, of the Swan Arcade, Bradford ; the other 
designs being one by Mr. Henry Ross, of 
Accrington, the other by Mr. Dixon, of Oldham. 
The new club will face Cannon-street Baptist 
Chapel, and will extend from Cannon-street 
through to Paradise-street. The selected design, 
which is estimated to cost £7,350 in execution, is 
in the Queen Anne style, with a central portico, 
haying fluted columns, with carved caps, and an 
enriched tympanum, with coat of arms in the 
pediment. Hach wing has large bay windows, 
carried up to the second story, and surmounted 
by Mansard roofs, with iron crestings and finials. 
The vestibule opens into reading-room to right, 
and offices for the secretary and his assistants to 
the left. Crossing the corridor, there are the 
grill-room, the library, and a two-table billiard- 
room on the left, while on the right are card- 
rooms, &c., and a wide corridor leading to the 
main staircase, which is to the right. On the 
first floor there are to the right of corridor a 
lecture-room and a billiard-room, 60ft. by 20ft., 
for four tables, a smoke-room and a committee- 
room at each end, with two bedrooms and a 
sitting-room in the centre. On the floor above 
is the large hall, to hold about 800 persons, and 
around retiring rooms and refreshment bar, 
lavatories, &c. 


Bournemoutu.—The design submitted for the 
Richmond Hill Congregational Chapel, Bourne- 
mouth, by Messrs. Lawson and Donkin has been 
accepted, and the work will be proceeded with at 
once. The probable cost is stated to amount to 
about £10,000. 


Cromer.—A meeting of the directors of the 
Town Hall Company was held on Tuesday in 
last week to consider the designs sent in by 
competing architects for the proposed town hall. 
There were twenty-seven hung, each distin- 
guished by a motto. Seven were selected for 
further consideration, and at an adjourned 
meeting, held on Thursday afternoon, the set 
labelled ‘‘Experience’’ was chosen. This proved 
to be by Mr. George J. Skipper, Opie-street, 
Norwich, and ‘‘ Elegance with Economy ’’ was 
placed second, and was by Mr. A. F. Scott, of 
Norwich. At a further meeting on Tuesday last, 
Mr. Skipper attended, and received instructions 
to prepare the necessary working drawings and 
specification, so that builders could tender for 
the work. 


Guovcester Purtic Barus.—This unfortunate 
competition has assumed a fresh and scarcely 
more satisfactory phase. All the difficulties have 
throughout arisen from the city council’s attempt 
to get a shilling’s worth of material for their 
sixpence—to obtain a suite of baths at an 
impossibly low figure. At Tuesday’s meeting of 
the Corporation the Baths Committee reported 
that, after revising the plans selected in the 
recent competition, reducing the quantities 
originally sent in three times, the lowest tender 
they had received for the works was £6,960. 
The council had on a previous occasion fixed 
£6,000 as the limit of expenditure in this direc- 
tion, and the committee reported that it was 
impossible to get what was wanted for this sum. 
The council came to the same conclusion, and 
referred the whole matter back to the committee, 
to be considered without reference to any limit, 
to see what was the lowest estimate they could 
get for the realisation of all the corporation 
wants —swimming, Turkish, and private baths. 


Ricumonp.—Judging from the report of the 
last meeting of the Select Vestry called to con- 
sider the designs for the new Municipal Buildings, 
for which the premiums have just been paid, it 
seems that an effort is being made to upset the 
award of the referee, whose report was recently 
adopted by the Corporation. Technically, and 
from a legal point of view, possibly the vestry 
may be within its rights should the proposal to 
shelve Messrs. Elkington and Sons, the selected 
architects, be carried; but clearly it would be 
unjust in every other sense to employ any other 
architect, seeing that they were chosen for the 


work on the recommendation of Mr. Edmeston’s 
report as professional adjudicator, and especially 
is their position strengthened by the fact that the 
chosen plan was reported to be, in the opinion of 
the assessor, the only one which could be carried 
out for the amount stipulated. No suggestions 
of unfair influence are suggested, neither is any 
objection made to the first premiated architects, 
who, it will be remembered, were the designers 
of the Richmond public baths. Some of the 
members, on the plea that the town is able to 
expend more money than originally intended, 
urge that Mr. Verity’s design, placed second in 
the competition, should be adopted; but in all 
common fairness, either another competition 
should be held among the premiated architects 
of the first competition, with altered conditions 
embodying the increased cost now proposed, or 
the work without further parley should be given 
to the chosen architects as they at present stand. 
The promoters fixed the amount at first, not the 
competitors. 


Taunron.—In the competition for a scheme 
for the prevention of floods and a mode of carry- 
ing off the waters of the river Tone in 
stormy weather in the shortest time, Mr. E. 
Appleton, the assessor, has awarded the first 
premium to that under motto ‘‘ Palmam non sine 
Pulvere,’’ by Mr. H. Barnes, 30, Great George- 
street, Westminster, Mr. Radford, of Notting- 
ham, taking, as we announced last week, the 
second prize. 


co o——_— 


CHIPS. 


The City Press, in a paragraph on ‘‘ Architects as 
Masters of Companies,’’ says: ‘‘ Mr. Wyatt Pap- 
worth has been elected master of the Company of 
Clothworkers’ for the year ensuing; Mr. J. T. 
Christopher, of Bloomsbury-square, master of the 
Salters’ Company ; and Mr. Banister Fletcher, C.C., 
master of the Carpenters’ Company. Of late years 
several architects Los attained this dignity, as Mr. 
C. Barry, Mr. T. Cundy, Mr. C. J. Shoppee, and 
Mr. W. W. Pocock, but probably never before have 
three members of the profession been elected to 
such a post in one year—almost in one month.’’ 


The town council of Swans:a at their last meet- 
ing formally adopted the report of the assessor, 
awarding the premium of fifty guineas for the best 
design for new market buildings to Messrs. J. 
Buckley Wilson and G. Moxham, of that town. 


The chancel of the parish church of Liskeard is 
about to be restored, a tender for £1,473 having 
been accepted from a local builder for carrying out 
the works. 


The personalty of the late Sir James Alanson 
Picton, of Sandyknowe, near Liverpool, has been 
sworn at £90,601. 


A new window has been placed in the south aisle 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is called the Thanks- 
giving window, and has been almost as many years 
in preparation as were the Munich windows which 
have been removed lately from behind the reredos 
to the south-east corner of the choir. Messrs. 
Kemp were the artists. 


A directors’ trial train ran from Manchester to 
Wrexham on Friday vid the south curve at Chester, 
the Dee bridge, and the new railway of the Wrex- 
ham Company. This is the first time the journey 
has been made from Manchester to North Wales by 
the new route. In the train were Mr. Francis Fox, 
engineer of the Chester Railway and of the new 
bridge; Mr. Logan, contractor for the Chester 
Railway; and Mr. Wooley, contractor for the 
Hawarden line. 


The Municipal Buildings Committee of the Glas- 
gow town council has recommended that the build- 
ings should be publicly opened at the end of 
September. The committee were equally divided 
as to whether the opening should take the form ofa 
ball and a conversazione, or a banquet and con- 
versazione, and the question remains to be decided 
by the town council. The buildings have been 
frequently illustrated in our columns, and have heen 
erected from the designs of Mr. William Young, of 
London and Glasgow, by Messrs. Morrison and 
Mason, of the latter city. 


Memorial stones of a new Bible Christian chapel 
were laidat Tywand Heath, St. Blazey, on the 22nd 
inst. The building will be of red and white bricks, 
with pitch-pine fittings, and will be seated for 250 
persons. Messrs. Pearce and Sons are the builders. 


An organ, built by Messrs. Joseph Burn and Co., 
of Glasgow, was opened in Plantation parish church, 
Glasgow, on Friday. 


The annual meeting and excursion of the Mon- 
mouthshire Antiquarian Society were held on Tues- 
day week, the place of assembly being Goodrich 
Castle. A paper on the history of the castle was 
read by Mr. I’. J. Mitchell, the hon. secretary. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for. the opini 
our correspondents. communications shov 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are 
claimants upon the space allotted to corresponden; 


It is particularly requested that all drawings a) 
communications respecting illustrations or literary r 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Bu; 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently othe 
caused. All drawings and other communication 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor wil 
Si oe to pay for, or be liable for, unsought con 

ions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made paya 
J. PassmorE Epwarps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to an ee 
United Kingdom ; for Ce Nova Scotia, a the T 
States, £1 6s. Od. ie 6dols. 30c. gold). To Frar 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India (via Briz 
£110s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Adve 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertise; 
is 1s. per line of Hieue words, the first line count 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines, 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscella 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation adye 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the firs 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s, 6 
40 words. Special terms for series of more ths 
reac can be ascertained on upplication to the 
isher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Para 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or para; 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Va 
or ‘Situations Wanted”? is One Sarviine for Tw 
FrouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reac 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertise 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure 
tion. 


NOTICE. 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (price 1 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are 
up. A few bound volumesof Vols. XLI., XLVI, X 
L., LI., LI1., LIV., and LY., may still be had, 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes a 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former yo 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers req! 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended s 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of pr 


Recervep.—W. T.—B. B. and E,—Y. and M.—W 
T. T. and Co.—J. R. T.—G. A. T. M.-—R. §. and 
M. H. B. and Co.—W. and O. 

‘Bar Compass.’’—The instrument you send us a s 
of is a trammel for striking ellipses. Dra 
lines at right angles to each other, to represer 
major and minor axes of the ellipse, and place the 
with grooves cut in it exactly over them, to co 
with the lines on the ends of grooves. Having 
the cross by the needle points into the paper, plac 
bar on a line with major axis, drawn so that the] 
or pen point and the sliding-heads are in one line. 
second sliding-head from the pencil point will th 
in the centre of the cross. Haying unclampe 
screws of the sliding-heads, slide the bar till the | 
point coincides with the proposed length of major 
and clamp the other screw, which slides in the: 
axis groove. To set the instrument to the mino1 
move the pen round, and set it upon the mark ¢ 
paper for the extent of this diameter, and in this 
tion clamp the major axis slide. The pencil car 
be made to describe the ellipse of the given diam 
by simply moving the pencil, and allowing the sl 
heads to traverse the grooves in the cross. 


———- + 


Correspondence, 


: 
ST. MICHAEL’S TOWER, COVENT 
To the Editor of the Buispine NEWS. 


Srr,—I see that in your notice of the r 
recently made on this tower by the archi 
committee of the Incorporated Church But 
Society, you express a wish to have my op 
as architect to the church. I therefore sen 
a few lines on the subject. 

My advice to the committee has always 
against putting back the heavy peal of bells 
the restored tower. The design is not suit 
bear the strain, nor is there any provision ©: 
for a light peal hung in the lantern § 
Coventry people are naturally most anx1o 
have the bells back in the tower, and thoug: 
Building Committee were probably reac 
accept my view, many large subscribers 
not, and it was suggested by the vicar #l 
reference of the question to the Incorpo 
Society might be a means of preventing @ | 
lock. I gladly fell in with this proposal 
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ness. It is hard to have to teach an architect of 
40 years’ standing his business ; but I may tell 
him and ‘A. ©. W.’? that the woodwork re- 
ferred to in the ‘“‘ N. V.’s’’ first letter is Scott’s 
great screen in Beverley Minster. At any rate, 
that is one example of the ornament being tacked 
on; that in the same church is to be found what 
he calls a ‘‘sham window’’; that there is another 
and larger one at Worcester; and that nearly all 
the belfry windows in Scott’s church at Doncaster 
are treated precisely as the St. Alban’s ‘Five 
Sisters ’’—-which, let me again remind your 
readers, replace a wooden window inserted in 
1835. It was Scott, too, who introduced Early 
English into the S. transept by inserting two 
lancets in the W. wall. 

3. ‘¢F.R.I.B.A.’’ reminds me of Lord Beacons- 
field’s acqaintance, who travelled much and saw 
little. He has been many times taken over St. 
Alban’s, and cannot discover, even from a 
former letter of mine, where a course of brown 
clay occurs in the walling. 

4. Pace ‘A. C. W.,” there is every analogy 
between the St. Alban’s wheel window, inclosing 
circles, and the Chartres and Lincoln examples. 
There is another, by Scott, in Harrow Chapel, 
and yesterday I saw yet another—I believe by 
Pugin. 

5. Great an adept as Harry Hems is at 
advertising himself, he has not yet arrived at the 
dignity of a Royal personage whose movements 
are of common knowledge. ‘To my knowledge, 
I have never seen Harry Hems, and he might, 
so far as I have means of ascertaining, as easily 
be in Mexico as in Exeter. Of course, it follows 
that I never said I Anew he had not seen the 
Cork or Sarum statuary ; although, if he knows 
those excellent works so well, it is all the more 
discredit to him that one of your correspondents 
(an opponent of mine) could describe his St. 
Alban’s work as ‘‘ Classic ’’ or ‘‘ Renaissance’”’ 
in feeling. In spite of the many new heads put 
on them, I have never, as I said before, heard an 
artist say a good word for them. I was under 
the impression I had all through written, as my 
name implies, from an artistic point. Harry 
Hems will explain how I have shown any 
‘trade feeling and jealously’’ in this matter, 
and why it should be ‘‘natural’”’? Also will he 
say what is the action—‘‘ mean and ungentle- 
manly’? he calls it—in which ‘‘ Ars’’ was 
implicated ? I was under the impression that 
the sole matter in connection with the abbey I 
had to do with was the repair of the organ, and I 
defy Harry Hems to prove otherwise. In 
this controversy I have amusingly been taken for 
Lord G.—his ‘‘young man’’—the Dean of 
Rochester—and now for a ‘tradesman ’’—all 
suppositions equally correct. As to another 
paragraph in a former letter of mine, Harry 
Hems may inquire at the abbey, or I shall be 
happy to inform him privately. 

6. When I saw the cross on Winchester 
reredos last year during service time, from the 
nave it looked to me and my friends like marble. 
It is now gone, I know. Mr. Sedding was paid 
eleven per cent. for the first works on the reredos 
— £220 on £2,000—and if the rest was not carried 
out from his designs, will Mr. Colson, 
F.R.1.B.A., explain what use was made of his 
further drawings, for which (and his estimate) 
he asked the D. and C. some £270, estimating 
the cost of completion at £2,338, which the 
cathedral staff did for £834? And, lest Mr. 
Colson should deny this, let me tell him that I 
know Dean Kitchin personally, and have seen 
these figures in his handwriting. 

And now, Sir, I shall trespass no further until 
a fresh crop of Albanian myths come up.—I 
am, &c., ARS. 


P.S.—If not too late, let me draw your 
travelling readers’ attention to Mr. Luscombhe’s 
admirable sculptures at Truro. Harry Hems 
is said to have taken the St. Alban’s figures at 
£26 each, and of course had to treble or more his 
estimate, like ‘‘ M.”’ 

Aug. 24. 


e result has been very satisfactory. The 
chitects’ committee were unanimous in stating 
at the bells ought not to be rung in the tower, 
d their opinion has now been accepted by the 
astoration Committee, who have ordered the 
mpletion of the interior exactly on its old lines. 
Iam, &c., J. Outprip Scorr. 

31, Spring-gardens, London, 8.W., Aug. 22. 


ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


Str,—To ‘‘ Goth’? we have only to say that 
ul he ‘*been content to say nothing about the 
eet of contrasts till he had seen the latest works 
the Abbey,’’ it would have been impossible for 
sto ‘round’? on him. Weare sorry for him, 
it he must not try to put us in the wrong for 
hat is his own fault. We have simply replied 
) what he has said. 

As to how ‘‘ the ancient painted ceiling affects 
1e main issue of the discussion,’’ it is simply in 
lis way: that there was no ‘‘ ancient painted 
iling’’ to be ‘‘ stripped off’’—a trifling inac- 
iracy, but only one of many that have disgraced 
nis controversy. 

If ‘*M.’s”’ intention be to prove our assertion 
3 to the ‘‘inaccuracies’’ and ‘‘ misrepresenta- 
ons,’’ he could not have done better than write 
1e two letters published in your columns of 
ugust 2nd and 16th; and a finer display of 
morance and insolence combined we should say 
as seldom been seen. 

‘‘ Goth” and ‘‘M”’ are alike strangers to us— 
.eir very names unknown; but if either of 
1em imagine for a moment that we make state- 
ents that we cannot prove, they are very much 
istaken ; and whether it be for our profit or 
ss, we shall most certainly challenge any 
atements that we know to be untrue, no matter 
ho makes them. 

With thanks for your courtesy in sparing us 
» much of your space,—We are, &c., 

Wa. Lonemire anp Co. 

34, Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s-park, 

London, N.W., Aug. 28. 


Sm,—On return home I find the usual crop of 
tters on St. Alban’s, most of them rhetorical or 
ersonal. Indeed, when Lord G.’s assailants are 
f a loss for facts (as they usually are) they 
ommonly resort to friction with the glibness of 
[ome Rule M.P.’s. 

1. ‘‘Goth’’ is very disappointing; he con- 
emns the Westminster window and the Roches- 
xr designs, neither of which, he admits, he has 
sen, and he praises the buildings on W. side of 
Vestminster Hall, for which no one has said a 
ood in or cut of Parliament, except one or two 
oard of Works officials. Messrs. Longmire have 

legitimate grievance against him, and justly 
sfuse to discuss any other matter with him until 
e apologises for repeating the exploded nonsense 
bout the stencilled deal ceiling in nave. From 
is reference to the temperate and unanswerable 
stters of ‘‘A Northern Vicar’’ most people 
rould consider that it is Mr. Goth who is 
beneath contempt.’’ 

2. ‘M.”’ is just the style of architect who 
rings his profession into discredit by his total 
nability to estimate the value of work. In his 
0 years’ practice, I wonder how often he has 
nulcted his employers in 300 or 400 per cent. 
nore than his estimate? I write this, like all 
ay letters, without any help; but I do know 
hat for seven years, at least, the weekly labour 
ill at St. Alban’s has been at least £100 a week. 
‘M.”’ no doubt knows better than Lord G. 
imself; but the expenditure has exceeded 
80,000 ; and no architect is a penny the 
etter ;—** Hine ille lacryme.’’ There is no 
‘jerry building ’”’ in the new work—like Scott’s 
hurch at Halifax, or Street’s at Constantinople, or 
ike the tower at East Sheen by a now fashion- 
ble architect, which fell down dead on removal 
f the scaffolding when I was a boy. As a 
yriter in the World said the other day, on re- 
isiting the Abbey after 18 years, it is clear that 
ut for Lord G. it would have fallen down; and 
here is no one who gets better value for his 
noney, or more objects to letting others spend it 
orhim. In ‘‘M.’s’’ analogy between circular 
urrets and factory chimneys he forgets that the 
atter are always tapered, and are never per- 
orated with windows. It is true that the St. 
\lban’s turrets stood many centuries; but so did 
he towers of Chichester and Hereford, which 
ell at last, ‘‘and great was the ruin thereof.”’ 
y ‘‘ A Country Curate ’’ he possibly means ‘‘ A 
orthern Vicar ’’—a fair sample of his reckless- 


The city council of Coventry have decided to 
construct two new covered-in reservoirs, each hold- 
ing 1,500,000 gallons, at Barker’s Butts, and Mr. 
Thomas Hawksley has been instructed to prepare 
plans and specifications for the construction of the 
new reservoirs, and for laying the necessary mains 
to convey the water to and from them; and to 
obtain estimates for the execution of the work. 


A parish-room and Sunday-schools are about to 
be added to St. Margaret’s, Ilkley, from plans by 
Messrs, J. and E. Critchley, of Bradford. 


with a 10s. stamp? 


Intereommuurication., 


QUESTIONS. 
[10070.]|—Staining New Stone to Correspond 


with Old.—I shall be glad if some of your readers will 
state what is the best method of staining permanently the 
faces of new stonework, intermixed with old, so as to 
correspond with latter !—RrsToRER. 


{10071.] White Glazed Brickwork.—I should 


be glad if any of your readers would say what colour 
white glazed brickwork 1 
Also, should basement window areas be drained ? 
how ?—E. H. W. 


should be shown in elevation ? 
If so, 


(10072.]—Llanaber Church.—On visiting the old 


church of Llanaber, Merionethshire, I found that each of 
the spandrels of the nave arcade was pierced by a hole 
about 9in. by 9in. | 
keeper is, that they were intended to receive the ends of 
joists laid across the nave, and so form a floor over that 
part of the church. c 
the church did duty as a ¢astle, archers bein placed at 
the clerestory windows, and commanding a wide range of 


The explanation given by the church- 


This, he said, was required when 


of such a notion, and 


country. I never before heard 
any reader has come 


should much like to hear whether 


across a similar instance elsewhere; or perhaps there is 


some other explanation !—GRrayBRow. 


[10073.]-Stamps.—Would some of your readers 
kindly inform me the amount of stamp to be placed on 
contracts for building a Board school? There are seven 
contractors; will it be necessary to impress each contract 
If the proprietor had not been a 
Board, a 6d. stamp would have been sufficient for each 
contract.—T. 8. ; 

[10074.]-Cathedrals and Churches.—I shall be 


glad if any of your correspondents can tell me whether 
there is a book published with accurate scale drawings of 


the different cathedrals and principal churches, or even 


the smaller parish churches, of England? Also has there 
been a reliable History of Architecture written since that 
of Fergusson’s, published in 1865 !—Youne Inquirer. 


[10075.]—Plaster House, Audley End.—Near 
the railway I noticed, the other day, when coming up 
from Cambridge, a very interesting wayside house, 
covered with enriched plaster work, which, though 
familiar, no doubt, to many of your readers, is new to 
to me, and probably many others. Such specimens 
of old ornamentation are now rapidly becoming scarce, 
and I have not seen any illustration of this example, 
though you have published others from time to time. 
Can any of your numerous artistic correspondents oblige 
by contributing a good sketch of the house I speak of, 
with a view to its appearing in your pages.—A Lover or 
Oxtp Work. 


(10076.|—Fresco Cement.—Can any architectura 
reader of the Burtpinc News give me information of a 
practical character how to use fresco cement for external 
decoration? I am erecting a pair of detached half- 
timbered houses, and as it has an architectural effect 
superior to sgraffito work—which, in my experience, E 
have seldom found satisfactory, 1 am anxious to make 
use of it for colour decoration in the gables and panels of 
the half-timbered work. Is a simple roughing in coat of 
Portland cement and sand, finished with fresco cement, 
sufficient; or is it best to plaster in one thick coat of neat 
cement? Kindly give particulars fully as to how it is 
used—I presume as other cements—and whether obtain- 
able at all cement makers, and much oblige—Youne 
ARCHITECT. 


REPLIES. 


(10039.|—Right of Way under Altar.—My 
signature seems quite to have turned ** M,’s”’ head. He 
flatly contradicts and then affirms all I said about the 
passages at Norwich and Walpole St. Peter—my theory 
being amply confirmed by the A. A. report in this week’s 
°'B, N.??—ARS. 


[10044.]—Churches with Chancels not in the 
same Axis.—St. Leonard’s Church at Clent, in Wor- 
cestershire, has its chancel very much inclined towards 
the south, which would seem to support the idea that it 
was purposely done, according to the sun’s position on St. 
Leonard’s day, November 6th, when its apparent declina- 
tion is about 23° South. This is all very well; but Lich- 
field Cathedral, which is dedicated to St. Chad, has its 
choir slightly inclined towards towards the north; now, 
the sun’s apparent declination on St. Chad’s day, March 2, 
is about 7° South. In both these cases, particularly in 
the church at Clent, and in many others I have noticed, 
the inclination of the chancel is very marked, and at once 
detected when in the building, and could not have been 
the result of accident, or, as a correspondent suggests, 
the result of bad setting out. As an example of this 
latter, I will mention the church of St. Mary-within-the- 
Castle, at Dover, where the chancel has been so roughly 
set out that none of the walls are at right angles to each 
other, obliging the vaulting to be ‘‘skewed” most awk- 
wardly in order to make it fit the irregular space. This is 
a very different thing from a chancel otherwise carefully 
built, but made to incline in a certain direction. The new 
B.C. church of St. John Baptist, at Norwich, now being 
built by Mr. G. G. Scott, is to have the choir and tran- 
septs inclined on a different axis to the nave; but I do 
not know if this is done with regard to the position of the 
sun on the 24th of June.—A. C. W. 


[10056.,—Wenlock Priory.—In reply to your 
correspondent, ‘‘M. C.,””? as to where he can find plans, 
&e., of Wenlock Priory, he will find the Priory most fully 
illustrated in ‘‘ Remnants of Old English Architecture,”’ 
by Mr. T. Locke, Worthington. If ‘‘M. C.” cannot 
obtain this book, I shall be pleased to give him all the 
information I can from it, or, if necessary, will lend it 
him for a time.—J. W. Coss, Fairfield-road, Chelmsford. 


[10056.|—Wenlock Priory.—Potter’s. monograph 
of the abbey in the series, ‘‘ Remains of Ancient Monastic 
Architecture in England,’”’ gives the plan referred to, I 
think.—J. D. B. 


[10060.]—Soil- pipes.— Strong lead soil-pipes will 
give satisfaction if well fixed and supported. 3}in. diam. 


is large enough for a vertical soil-pipe from four w.c.’s; 
and a pipe of this size, 30lb. per yard, fixed with soldered 
bands to hook-shaped wall-bats about 3ft. from centre to 
centre, will give the utmost satisfaction. I cannot advise 
the use of zinc for soil-pipes, as I have never known of it 
being thoroughly tested for that purpose. Good tinning 
would be a decided improvement on the plain copper. 
“R.”? states a serious case, which is quite possible under 
certain circumstances—that is, if the Buchan or other 
trap is set too near thte foot of the soil-pipe, so that the 
falling water in the soil-pipe at each flush passes through 
the trap, and not a sufficient quantity remains to form a 
seal in the trap; consequently the smell from the tail- 
drain, and perhaps the street sewer, passes up the soil- 
pipe. Of course, the existence of any trap at a proper 
distance from the foot of a soil-pipe does not warrant 
that the soil-pipe is properly disconnected, as tradesmen 
are often so careless, and do not set traps properly. The 
case stated by “‘R.’’ raises the question, Should not soil 
and waste-pipes be cleaned and brushed as a smoke flue? 
It would not be a difficult undertaking to scrape and 
paint the inside of all soil and waste-pipes. With an 
inspective eye or manhole formed at the foot of each ver- 
tical pipe, a small ball could be passed from the top to 
take down a strong cord with a steel brush or scraper 
attached, to be drawn through the pipe, and after it is 
well cleaned, a large, soft brush or sponge, well satu- 
rated with red-lead paint, could be drawn through the 
pipe, and a small quantity of the paint could be poured 
from the top of the pipe on the top of the brush to insure 
the inside of the pipe being well coated. The writer 
prefers to use red-lead paint—three coats inside—in pre- 
ference to the best solution for coating pipes.—W. B. 


[10063.]|—Fire—In such a case as described by 
“J. D. §.,”? I usually take a rough plan of the premises, 
and make a bill of quantities of the work as it was (not 
as it might be if rebuilt on an improved plan), and then 
send in the claim to the insurance office. I may add that 
I have always been able to settle in a pleasant way ; but 
some clients think that a claim should be made to include 
a good profit to themselves, and in such cases it is but 
natural that the company should. decide to execute the 
work.—H. Lovreroye. 


[10066.]--Soil-Pipes.—‘R.,’’ in speaking of outside 
soul-pipes disconnected at foot, says that lead is soft, and 
iron corrodes and gets foul inside, and suggests the use of 
either strong zine or copper. Now, a great reason for 
iron pipes getting extra-foul inside and corroding is that 
they are often put up as they come from the foundry— 
rough inside, and with a lot of sand adhering. It isa 
great benefit to them to brush the sand out with a wire 
brush, and then paint the pipe inside with red-lead paint. 
Or the pipes may be dipped in Smith’s solution at the 
foundry before being sent out. Iron pipes enamelled 
inside may also be had, which would give the interior 
smoothness ‘‘ R.’’ wishes. This would not be a preventive 
of all smell, however. As to zine soil-pipes, the zinc 
would soon be eaten into holes by the urine or by medi- 
cines ; so would copper—although much more slowly—if 
not tinned. I do not think the expense of copper neces- 
sary where an improved iron pipe can be got. In cases 
where the smell from the top of a soil-pipe standing 3ft. 
above the eaves proves offensive, the pipe might be 
carried up to above the ridge, or else to above the chimney 
cans, if a chimney is at hand. If the iron soil-pipe 
“ R.”? complains of were brushed out inside and allowed 
to dry, and then painted inside with red-lead paint, it 
might be an improvement. Ihave brushed and painted 
the blow-off pipes of drains inside in situ.—W. P. Bucuan. 


[10067.|—Workhouse Plans.—Querist should get 
Knight’s “‘ Guide to the Arrangement and Construction 
of Workhouse Buildings,’”’ published by Knight and Co., 
90, Fleet-street.—L. G. C. 


[10067.]—Workhouse Plans.—The work by Mr. 
H. Saxon Snell is the best on this subject; the regula- 
tions can be obtained by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
ans ure can be obtained of Mr. Batsford, High Holborn. 


[10067.|—Workhouse Plans.—Obtain the require- 
ments as given in the Instructions published by the Local 
Government Board.—G. H. G. 


(10068. ]—Lights.—The point as to alteration of win- 
dows was argued years since, and finally decided in the 
House of Lords. The right of B. to right of light in the 
wall a } is absolute, and if he rebuilds the wall and puts 
his windows in the same plane, A. has no remedy; but 
he can build to block up any new windows, or portions of 
windows, if he does not injure the actual rights. Iadvyise 
A. not to raise his building, if such raising will injure 
the lights in the wall a }.—H. Lovearovr. 


[10068.]—Lights.—B. can rebuild his wall and insert 
new and larger windows in it without forfeiting his 
rights to the light originally obtained; but A. cannot 
raise his building to reduce the light coming to B.’s win- 
dows, because B. has acquired a right to the light coming 
over A.’s premises. The cases that have established this 
rule are “‘Tapling vy. Jones,’’ ‘‘ Newson y. Pender’? ; but 
the law is still not very clear. ‘If the new light does 
not include the area of the old light,’? Mr. Justice Cotton 
said, ‘‘it cannot be said to be a continuance of the ancient 
light,” and a plaintiff cannot seek protection. Yet it is 
certain A. could not obstruct B.’s windows.—G. H. G. 


[10069.—Ancient Light.—If the owner of warehouse 
A. raises his building, he will be liable to an action. The 
lean-to does not affect the question in the least. A. must 
not raise a foot.—H. LoveGrove. 


[10069.]—Ancient Light.—“ Builder” cannot raise 
A.’s wall facing B.’s ancient light, without damaging 
same; but he can raise the ridge until the slope of roof 
agreed with the present angle of light, which can be 
found by drawing an imaginary line from sill of “ancient 
light” to the eaves of existing building belonging to A. 
C. could not object to A. raising his wall over him if there 
are no ancient lights, in the shape of skylights, in his 
roof. I would advise ‘‘ Builder’? to consult B., and try 
to arrange matters, if he does not wish to incur legal 
proceedings.—T. R. W. M., Bath. 


[10069.]— Ancient Light.—It would not be desirable 
to raise A. without consulting B., as the latter has a right 
of light to his window, which every foot to which the roof 
A. *s raised would injuriously affect.—G. H. G. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


Tue New Post-Orrice.—In answer to Mr. 
Broadhurst, Sir H. Maxwell said on Monday 
night :—Messrs. Brass and Sons are the contractors 
for the new Post-office; but there is no reason to 
believe that they are making arrangements for the 
sub-letting and fixing of the stonework. The 
granite is sent from the quarries in Cornwall ready 
worked, according to the usual practice, and the 
setting will be done by Messrs. Brass’s men. The 
Portland stone has not yet been ordered. 


THE Roor oF WESTMINSTER Hari.—In answer 
to Mr. Isaacson, Sir H. Maxwell said :—The roof of 
Westminster Hall, has been recently inspected, and is 
in good condition, with some exceptions round the 
dormers on the eastern side. It is, however, pro- 
posed to remove these dormers shortly, and to make 
good any defects. 


CHIPS. 


St. John’s Church, Deritend, Birmingham, an 
edifice erected in 1785, is being repaired and 
renovated. The cast-iron window sashes with 
small panes are being replaced by lights of more 
ecclesiastical type of toned glass in leaded divisions. 
The masonry is being restored, the roof reslated, 
and the tower provided with new terminals. In- 
ternally the alterations included the reflooring of 
building and the replacement of the high, straight- 
backed pewsin the nave with benches, The structural 
part of the work is being carried out by Mr. 8. 
Surman, contractor, Great Colmore-street, to the 
designs of Messrs. Thomason and Whitwell, Cannon- 
street, Birmingham. The reflooring and reseating 
is to be done by the Midland Joinery Company, 
Water-street, in the same city. 


Work at Lord Penrhyn’s slate quarries at 
Bethesda, Carnarvonshire, is at present confined to 
five days per week. The announcement of the 
restriction caused great surprise. 


The new granary dock at Jarrow-on-Tyne was 
opened on Friday. The dock is 330ft. in length, 
and has a width at entrance of 60ft., and a depth 
of water over the sill of 21ft. Messrs. Sandeman 
and Messent, of Newcastle, were the engineers. 


The local authority of Neilston, N.B., adopted 
last week a scheme of water supply for the district 
prepared by Mr. Haddon, C.E., of Glasgow. 

The last archeeological excursion for the present 
session of the Birmingham and Midland Institute 
took place on Wednesday week, when Kettering, 
Weekley, Rushton Hall, Rothwell, and Welling- 
borough were visited. 


The second annual exhibition in connection with 
the South Wales Art Society and Sketching Club 
was opened at the Public Hall, Queen-street, 
Cardiff, on Saturday. There is an excellent display 
of oil-colour paintings. 


The memorial stone of a new parish church for 
Ancrum, N.B., was laid on Saturday. The church 
is being built from plans by Messrs. Hardie and 
Wight, Edinburgh, and is in the Harly English 
style, with a slight leaning in some of the window 
tracery to a more advanced period. The walling is 
of red sandstone, chiefly from Herriotsfield quarry, 
a special gift, and the estimate for the whole work 
is £1,690. 


The first municipal official of a new class has this 
week been appointed at Liverpool. The postis that 
of inspector of electric lighting, and in response to 
a tentative offer of £150 per annum the corporation 
of that city received 47 applications. This number 
was reduced to five by a committee, and on Tuesday 
Mr. E. H. Yeatman, at present assistant electrician 
to the Ward Hlectrical Car Company, Limited, 
London, was elected. 


The corner stone of the new town hall for Bake- 
well was laid with Masonic ceremony on Wednesday 
week. The building will cost £3,500, and will com- 
prise a large hall, Freemasons’ room, magistrates’ 
and county court rooms and offices. Mr. Raymond 
Slater is the architect. 


The half-yearly report of the engineer of the 
Manchester Ship Canal, Mr. E. Leader Williams, 
is of a highly satisfactory character. No unfore- 
seen difficulties have arisen in the actual work of 
the canal with regard to the physical nature of the 
obstacles to be encountered. Two large docks are 
very nearly finished at Salford, and the river has 
been successfully diverted to form a third arm of 
the Manchester and Salford Docks. At Hastham 
very good progress has been made with the large 
locks at the entrance to the canal. Out of the 
44,143,284 cubic yards estimated as the quantity of 
excavation required, there are only 25,080,666 cubic 
yards remaining to be excavated. At the present 
rate of progress the whole of the excavations will 
be carried out within three years from the com- 
mencement of the canal. The contractor is Mr. 
Jackson, of Westminster, who has at present up- 
wards of 12,000 men and boys at work, and the 
largest array of modern railway plant ever brought 
together. 


: " : Sal 
WATER SUPPLY AND SANT , 
MATTERS. 3a 


Carpirr.—The Mayor and Corporatio 
visit of inspection to the new waterworks at Cw. 
Taff, Brecknockshire, last week. At Cefn, no 
Merthyr, a halt was made to examine the ne 
balancing reservoir, which now stands complete 
and here the party was joined by Mr. J. Mack: 
(the contractor) and Mr. Mackay, jun, A passir 
glance having been given to the site of the No, 
reservoir, the journey was continued onward ay! 
upward to the site of the No. 1 reservoir, or the fir 
of the chain of lakes whence Cardiff will derive j_ 
future water supply. Then a return was made{ 
the No. 2 reservoir at Cwm Taff, where the wo, 
of constructing the great dam across the mouth: 
the valley is in progress. Mr. Mackay hag abo, 
400 men at work on the dam, and 100 more at {}, 
clay pits and quarries. Since he entered upon h 
contract at the end of March last 20ft. of the wor 
pertaining to the 90ft.-high embankment has hea 
done. The dam will link the hills where they ar 
1,000ft. across, and at the base it will be from to 
to toe nearly a quarter of a mile in width, slopin 
up to 30ft. in width at a height of 90ft. from th 
base. It will be traversed by the high road, an 
the water of the reservoir at this point will be 804 
deep. This lake will be about a mile and a hal 
long and three-quarters of a mile at its greate 
width, the contents being 300,000,000gals. — ‘he em 
bankment foundations have been laid 30ét. elo 
the surface (making the total height of the dar 
120ft.), and in it will be used 40,000 tons of puddle 
clay, and 30,000 tons of concrete, while in the iy | 
wash steps there will be no less than 10,000 eubi_ 
feet of granite. The clay for puddling is brough : 


"i i 
a: sae 
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from the Aberdare Mountains. The work is bein 
carried out under the direction and from the plan’ 
of Mr. J. A. B. Williams, waterworks engineer 
the Cardiff corporation. “a 


Tur Destruction oF SEWER GASES IN a 
At a special meeting of the Sanitary Committee o| 
the Leeds Corporation held on Wednesday—th 
Mayor presiding—the important question of hoy 
sewer gases might be rendered innocuous wa 
considered. It was stated that Messrs. Nichol 
son, manufacturing chemists, Hunslet, near Leed:| 
make large quantities of vitriol and other chemical 
from pyrites and copper, the refuse from whic 
contains a large per-centage of sulphate of iron 
Samples of the waste product have been analyse) 
by Mr. Fairley, the borough analyst, and he re 
ported to the committee that while it was found tha 
the flow of the refuse liquid through the drains ij) 
the particular district where the works are situate 
had the effect of destroying, to some extent, the joint 
of the pipes, at the same time it destroyed all germ, 
and entirely prevented fermentation and decom 
position, and thereby stopped the formation 0 
gases of a dangerous character. Mr. Fairle 
suggested that cisterns should be built in differ| 
ent parts of the borough, that the refuse liquil 
should be carted to these cisterns, which shoul: 
have taps, and that it should be allowed to Tw 
gently day and night into the sewers. That, it wa 
stated, would have the effect of purifying t 
a great extent the whole of the sewers in th 
borough. - Messrs. Nicholson produce about 80 tun 
per day, and this quantity they would undertake t 
supply to the Corporation at one shilling per tuy 
The cost of carting and distributing has been esti 
mated by the borough engineer (Mr. Thoma 
Hewson), at about £5,000 per annum, It was pro 
posed that experiments should be made in a certai! 
section of the borough with the refuse, but that be 
fore these were begun the sewage matter and gase 
should be analysed, and the results recorded 
and that after the experiments another analysi 
should be made, so that the results coul) 
be compared. Mr. Hannam suggested tha 
in another district they should ventilate th 
sewers by means of shafts connected direct; 
with them, and that heat should be applied t 
destroy the gases and to cause a circulation 0 
air. He also proposed that the same tests shoul 
be made as in the other case. Alderman Hmsle 
thought that before either of the experiments sug 
gested were tried, the town clerk should bem 
structed to communicate with twenty of the large: 
towns in England, and to ask what system, if _ 
was applied for the destruction of sewer gase 
He moved a resolution to that effect, which wé 
carried. i 

OO 


The freedom of Dundee is to be presented to M 
Arrol, contractor for the Tay and Forth Bridge: 
and the ceremony will probably take place ! 
November. 


The new technical school at Bingley, Yorks wi 
be opened by the Master of the Clothworkers’ Com 
pany on October 3rd. The building is Gothic 4 
style, and two stories in height. Bi 

St. Sidwell’s Church, Exeter, has been reopent 
after being repaired and renovated under | 
direction of Mr. E. Ashworth, of that city. Messt 
Tree and Bolley carried out the works. ; 


Ave. 30, 1889. 


fom Office Table, 


. commuNIcATIoON has been made _ to the 
retary of State for Scotland, on behalf of 171 
nbers of the architectural profession in Scot- 
1, asking that the completion of the proposed 
y or supplementary charter for the Royal 
ttish Academy should be delayed to permit of 
er consideration of the subject. Much dis- 
‘sfaction exists, it is said, in the architectural 
fession in Scotland, with the past administra- 
1 of the Academy and its funds, which the 
v charter in its proposed form does not remove. 
. Hippolyte J. Blanc, past president of the 
inburgh Architectural Association, points out 
t nothing hitherto has been done by the 
idemy for either architecture or sculpture—no 
truction of any sort is offered for architectural 
dents, and there are no classes for modelling, 
1 he contrasts the supineness of the R.S.A. in 
s report with the numerous free schools and 
»ral prize lists offered by the sister Academy 
Burlington House. A thorough scheme of 
ching is required from the Scottish Academy, 
1 before that can be matured all the arts 
vuld be represented on the council. At the 
‘sent time there is not one practising architect 
the R.S.A. roll of membership. 


(x an obituary notice of the late John Gregory 
uce, who died on the 13th inst., at the age of 
years, the Society of Aris Journal mentions 
it he was the fourth in descent of a race of 
istic decorators. His father, Frederick Crace 
rose fine collection of London views was 
juired some ten years since for the British 
iseum), was the son of John Crace, who was 
m in 1764. John Crace’s father (Edward) 
sorated the Pantheon in Oxford-street in 1771, 
1 in 1780 was appointed by the Crown curator 
the pictures in the Royal palaces. Mr. J. G. 
ace was selected by Government, in 1848, to 
3cute the coloured decoration of the new 
yuses of Parliament. He was largely em- 
yyed at the Exhibition of 1851, and designed 
> decorations for the Art Treasures Exhibition 
Manchester, in 1857. In 1861 he was em- 
ryed in the decoration of the Waterloo 
amber at Windsor Castle. In the following 
ar he was engaged on the Hxhibition of 1862. 
» decorated the Society of Arts meeting-room 
1en it was last repaired, in 1882, as he had 
ne on previous occasions. 


Av the examinations of plumbers for registra- 
n held on Saturday at the Guilds Institute, 
plicants were present from various parts of 
mdon, as well as from Salisbury, Oxford, 
orcester, Reading, Gosport, Swansea, and 
rby. The examinations embraced tests in 
nt-making, lead-laying, &c., and a set of 
estions relating to the qualities of materials, 
2 construction of various forms of house- 
tings, and the principles of sanitation. The 
aminers were Messrs. Chas. Hudson, J. C. 
sjhdown, ©. T. Millis, G. Davis, and L. F. 
Ibert, representing the United Operative 
umbers’ Association of Great Britain and 
eland. Nearly two-thirds of the applicants 
cceeded in passing the examinations, one-half 
the successful candidates being masters. 


A course of instruction has been arranged 
r apprentice plumbers at the Merchant Ven- 
rers’ School, Bristol, between 1st October and 
e end of April. The course will comprise 
bjects specified in a special syllabus prepared 
‘the Plumbers’ Company—among them being 
smentary geometry in its various relations to 
umbers’ work; the elements of descriptive 
ometry with special reference to the reading of 
orking drawings; freehand drawing, including 
mensioned sketches ; hydrostatics and hydrau- 
s as far as necessary to enable pupils to under- 
ind the action of simple appliances; chemistry 
d metallurgy. Workshop practice will be 
nducted on two nights in the week. The 
urse of instruction will be assisted by demon- 
rations in the chemical laboratory, and will be 
lowed by examinations, at which prizes will 
awarded by the Company. 


An important addition to the series of large 
chitectural casts in the Museum of Science and 
rt at Edinburgh has just been finished. It is a 
production, in plaster of Paris, of the taber- 
cle in the Church of St. Léonard, at Léau, in 
Igium. The original, which is executed in 
estone, is one of the most highly-enriched 
amples of Belgian work of the Renaissance 
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period, the date of its completion being f 
and the sculptor Cornelius de Vriendt. It is 
fully 50ft. high, and its greatest diameter is 
about 12ft. The tabernacle is pyramidal in 
outline, and on plan is hexagonal. It is divided 
into nine stages in height, each finished with an 
enriched frieze, and at each end of the six angles 
on every story is placeda statuette or other carved 
figure. Between every pair of these in most 
instances there are sculptured groups. In the 
two lower stories a niche is recessed on each face 
of the hexagon, and between these at the angles 
there are atlantes below, and above them a row 
of caryatides, both having abaci with Ionic 
volutes. On the third story from the ground 
the faces are recessed for the sculptured groups, 
and the angles formed into canopied niches for 
the statuettes. This section forms the most 
striking feature of the tabernacle. The five 
stories above it pretty closely resemble each 
other in detail. Except in the second tier, 
which is partially occupied by painted decorative 
panels, all the niches are filled with groups. 
Four of these in the lowest tier represent the 
Creation of Eve, the Temptation, the Expulsion, 
and the Death of Abel. On the third tier, the 
corner statuettes include the Four Evangelists. 
The female statuettes typify Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. The groups above represent scenes in 
the lives of saints, incidents in Church history, 
and monks, priests, and bishops engaged in 
various services. The single group occupying 
the centre of the highest stage of the tabernacle 
represents the crowning of the Virgin ; the finial 
isa pelican vulnant. The work has been in- 
trusted by Sir R. Murdoch Smith to Mons. F. 
Simon of Brussels. 


An appeal is made to the wealthy to keep 
Camber Castle in preservation. It stands, or 
rather tends to sink, on Romney Marsh, between 
Winchelsea and Rye, and dates from the time of 
Henry VIII. Had Thackeray lived to finish 
‘‘Denis Duval,’? a romance might have been 
woven about the ruin which would have interested 
the public quite as much in it as Scott’s readers 
have been fascinated by such rude structures as 
Norham Castle. No provisionfor this stronghold 
seems to have been made in the Act for the Pre- 
servation of Ancient Monuments. Some gentleman 
of means, ambitious of territorial distinction, has 
here an opportunity of acquiring an ancient 
castle, to which he may point as belonging to the 
family. The public might, and the profession 
certainly would, prefer that he did not restore it 
in accordance with designs ‘‘out of his own 
head.’’ The results of the accomplished ama- 
teur’s labours, although abundantly satisfactory 
to himself, do not invariably meet with so kindly 
a reception from the outside world. 


Tuar the iron trade is reviving is beyond 
question, and we have this week to chronicle 
the opening of an extensive new foundry by the 
Southwark Foundry Co., Limited, in Orange- 
street, Southwark, 8.H., adjoining the works of 
Messrs. Hayward Brothers and Eckstein, the 
well-known manufacturers of Hayward’s semi- 
prism pavemert lights, of Union-street, Borough, 
S.E. The new works haye been well built (all 
work is in cement), and are fitted throughout 
with every appliance requisite for carrying on a 
very large trade with promptitude, and as the 
site is very central for delivery in the City, 
builders and others will find this foundry a great 
convenience where time is anobject. The build- 
ings have been completed by Messrs. Holloway 
Brothers under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Ford and Hesketh, architects, of 21, Alderman- 
bury, E.C. 


Tuer United States Civil Service Commission 
has recommended to the President that the rules 
governing the appointment of employés in the 
office of the supervising architect of the treasury 
be changed so as to permit of the employment of 
the best talent in that profession. It was shown 
by the investigation of the office before a senate 
committee last winter that the better class of 
architects will not submit to a competitive 
examination for appointment, and that con- 
sequently the supervising architect has been 
hampered by his inability to obtain désirable men. 


>< qea ae“ 


Walworth Wesleyan Chapel and school premises 
were reopened this week after renovation and 
interior decoration in colour. The work has been 
executed by Mr. Charles Goad, of Camberwell- 
road, from the designs and under the direction of 
Mr. T. EK. Lidiard James, architect, of Lonsdale 
Chambers, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
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1554, | MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—Clerks of Works’ Association. Monthly 
meeting. Carpenters’ Hall. 8 p.m. 

TuxspAy.—Glasgow Architectural Association. ‘‘ The 
Decorated Style of English Gothic,” by 
Wilson Beaton. 


—_—__—_———_ es —_____ 


Architectural Association, 9, Conduit- 
street, W.—Members desiring any alteration of their 
addresses in the Brown Book are requested to send notice 
of same to Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, 6, Duke-street, Adelphi, 
immediately. 

Freperic R. Farrow 
Ernest 8. GALE 


—— 0 


National Registration of Plumbers. — 
Plumbers Registered Since Aug. 1, 1889. 


Loypon JOURNEYMEN. 
Cole, E., 4, Willow-cottages, Kew-green, Kew. 
ProvincrAL MASTERS. 


Bage, F., 22, Slater-street, Liverpool. 

Carter, T. J., 4. and 8, Broad-street, Margate. 

Dixon, J., Sandgate, Penrith. 

Dykins, W. H., 8, Stanley-crescent, Holyhead. 

Gregory, J. P., 12, Legontium-terrace, Carnaryon. 

Hannah, A. J., 19, Aigburth Vale, Liverpool. 

Henry, W., King-street, Castle Douglas, N.B. 

Holbrook, J. H., 4, Denmark-street, Bristol. 

Jones, P. E., 289, High-street, Bangor. 

Maynard, D., 29, Dean-street, Scarborough. __ 

Muncaster, W. D., 57 and 59, Botchergate, Carlisle. 

Roberts, J. G., 35, Allen-buildings, Bridge -street, 
Chester. 

Shorrocks, E., 171, King-street, Oldham. 

Smart, C., Tarporley, Cheshire. 

Walker, T. B., Beaumaris, neo atte 


an 
Godfrey, J. 8., Old Fore-street, Sidmouth, Devon, 
Formerly Provincial Journeyman. 


} Hon, Secs. 


PROVINCIAL JOURNEYMEN. 
Atkinson, M. D., 33, Castlegate, Penrith. 
Bailey, W., 56, Rossett-street, Anfield, Liverpool. 
Charlton, A. D., care of Messrs. Fry and McFarlane, 16, 

Cook-street, Liverpool. 

Fagan, T., 2, Horwick-street, Kensington, Liverpool. 
Goad, J. A., 48, Portland-street, Lancaster. 
Hill, E., 50, Nelson-street, Carlisle. 
Hobday, J. G., 78, Northumberland-road, Margate. 
Kennedy, J., 39, Goldsmith-street, Liverpool. 
Lawson, W., 9, Bridge-street, Bootle, Liverpool. 
Little, T. A., 8, Stanhope-street, St. Helen’s, Lancs. 
Lowe, W. J., Kendrick’s Cross, Rainhill, near Prescot. 


Meadows, J., 15, Yanwarth-street, Smithdown-road, 
Liverpool. " : 
Potter, W. H., 62, Cairns-street, Princes-avenue, Liver- 

pool, 


Robertson, J. M., 35, Carrington-street, Park Way, 
Liverpool. 
Taylor, R. F., 43, Frodsham-street, Chester. 
Tur WorsuipruL CompANy OF PLUMBERS, 
1, Adelaide-buildings, London Bridge, E.C. 


oI 0 —________—_ 


CHIPS. 


A new parish room has been erected at Hay, 
Brecon, and special attention has been paid to the 
ventilation, Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son’s latest 
improved patent self-acting air-pump ventilator 
being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air, 
and fresh air admitted by their improved air inlets. 


The parish church of St. Peter, Mithian, near 
Perranzabuloe, Cornwall, which was built in 1847, 
and stands 500ft. above the sea in an exposed 
situation, has suffered much from the weather. 
About £600 s about to be expended on the 
restoration of the spire, roofs, and windows in 
accordance with a specification and report drawn 
up by Mr. J. Piers St. Aubyn, of London. 


At Homerton, on Wednesday afternoon, Dr. G. 
C. Miller, the chairman of the Hackney Board of 
Guardians, laid the foundation-stone of a new block 
of building to be erected at a cost of £20,000, for 
the purpose of giving increased workhouse accom- 
modation to Hackney. The buildings will possess 
many novel and striking features, and are being 
constructed from the plans prepared by the archi- 
tect, Mr. W. Barnett, of Winchester House. 


Llangua Church, on the banks of the Monmouth, 
was reopened on Thursday in last week by the 
Bishop of Hereford after restoration, a work carried 
out by Mr. Welsh, of Hereford. 


An inquiry was held before Mr. J. Thornhill 
Harrison, an inspector from the Local Government 
Board, at the Westminster Free Library, Great 
Smith-street, on Tuesday week, as to an application 
from the local authorities for the sanction to borrow 
£20,000 for the building of a free library, baths, and 
wash-houses for St. Margaret’s and St. John’s 
parishes, Westminster, the Church House Corpora- 
tion having intimated that they had acquired, and 
would soon require, the present free library 
premises. Mr. F’. James Smith, architect, explained 
the plans, and mentioned that the existing building 
was the first institution of the kind established in 
the metropolis. The new site will be in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

OE 2 

Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. — These 
remedies are unequalled throughout the world for bad legs, wounds, 
foul sores, bad breasts, and ulcers. Used according to directions 
given with them there is no wound, bad leg, or ulcerous sore, however 


obstinate or long standing, but will yield to their healing and curative 
properties. 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


Crave Peus. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


EpinpurcH.—The slaters of Edinburgh have made 
a demand for an increase of $d. per hour, to bring 
their wages up to 73 per hour. 


GREENOCK.—In response to a demand for an 
intrease of 3d. per hour, the master slaters of 
Greenock have offered to advance the wages to the 
desired figure, commencing on 15th November. 
This the men agree to accept, and three months’ 
notice must be given on either side before a change 
can be made. 

AIRDRIE AND CoATBRIDGE.—The slaters of these 
towns came out on strike at the end of last week 
for an advance of }d. per hour. The masters of 
Airdrie have conceded to the demand, but the men 
at Coatbridge have seen less fortunate, and remain 
out. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE—The Stone 


from these Quarries is known as 
the “‘ Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 

.. doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on applieson to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Py rcs he and Estimates Free. 
ress :-— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} =Snitates 


GIVEN. 
STRODE & CO, 67; strate Gauonyard Bo. 


LONDON, 


New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 
MAHOGANY, WAINSOOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


ee 


TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


Asspots Laneirey, Herts.—For general repairs to the 
Manor House, for the President and Fellows of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
Mr. C. P. Ayres, 52, High-steeet, Watford, architect :— 


Stone, J.... nd £725 0 0 
Briphtmans@. 2.0 see ke 714 0 0 
Turner, T., Ltd. sid ah 694 0 0 
Hales, J., Hemel Hempstead* 595 10 0 
Rest of Watford. 
* Accepted. 


AyYLrEsBury.—For paving a length of 500 yards in the 
New-road, for the Local Board of Health :— 


; Per yard. 
Patent Paving & Construction Co. eos 4s. Od. 
Homan, E., London (accepted) 38 6 


Barmoutu, N. Waues.—For the construct‘on of St. 
John’s Church :— 
Winnard, W., Wigan (accepted). 


Bisuor Stortrorp.—For kiln, &c., at Bishop Stortford, 
for Mr. J. Taylorand Sons. Messrs. Inskipp and Mackenzie, 
No. 5, Bedford-row, W.C., architects. Quantities by 
ee R. L. Curtis and Sons, 119 and 120, London 

all :— 


Hitch oes on vee a6 pcm el, G00 6 O10) 
Brown ... nae naa 1,750 0 0 
Glasscock (accepted. )... 1599910) 40 


Bisnor Stortrorp.—For kilns, at Bishop Stortford, for 
Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and Co. Messrs. Inskipp and 
Mackenzie, No. 5, Bedford-row, W.C. Quantities by 
Messrs. R. L. Curtis and Sons, 119 and 120, London 


Wall :— 
Glasscock... ay nae a £6,570 0 0 
Kirk and Randall A : 6,355 0 0 
Belland Son... aoe Fo ane 6,297 0 0 
Brown (accepted.) ae =) 5,980 0 0 


Boxmoor, Herts.—For rebuilding two water-mills, for 
the Grand Junction Canal Co. My. C. P. Ayres, 52, High- 
street, Watford, architect :— 


1,995 


Payne, J., Hemel Hempstead 
1,968 


Andrew and Sons (accepted) ... 
Rest of Watford. 


Brrstrou.—For keeping in order the trees in the various 
thoroughfares during one year, for the city council :— 
Parker, F. T.. ... ere eek £170 0 0 
Garraway (accepted) ... sss 90; 05.0. 
Cuariton.—For Wesleyan schools, Lower-road, Charl- 
ton. Mr. H. H. Church, Woolwich, architect :— 


Neal, W. B. ... oe £2325 400 eG 
Dove, H. M. ... ae ae 2,325 0 0 
Turner, T., Ltd. ase an 2,240 0 0 
Waterman, G. and J. 2,147 . 

0 0 


Staines and Son ae 3 £1,950 0 O 
Holloway, J. ... 1,690 0 0 
Proctor... wes 1,350 0 0 
Covil (accepted) 1,150 0 0 


Carnarvon.—For the erection of an infectious diseases 
hospital, for the town council :— 
Hughes, J., Carnarvon (accepted) £1,260. 


CatTsFIELD.—For the erection of hunt stables, for the 
Right Hon. Lord Brassey, K.C.B. Mr. A. Wells, 25, 
Havelock-road, Hastings, architect :— 

Taylor Bros., Hastings cee 
Jenkins, P. ne Ley 
Eldridge and Cruttenden ... 
Cruttenden,H.E. .. = AD 
Salter, T. (accepted) ade oe 1,491 

Rest of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


£1,565 
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CoLcHESTER.—For new water-closets at the workhouse 
bJ 


for the Board of Guardians of the Colchester Union. Mr. 
J. a rane Cups Chambers, High-street, Colchester, 
architect :— 


Mills, Ew’... ir a a Saree OO me 
Howe, J.... Ae: ie ore 258 0 0 
olen Ae Hees: 239 10 0 
Johnson, J. H... 236 10 O 
Rogers, W. oes xe xe 22715 0 
Dupont, F. (accepted) .. a 193 0 0 


All of Colchester. 


ConcLeTon.—For new hot water heatingapparatus, new 
galleries and screens, oak block, and concrete flooring, &c., 
for the Corporation. Messrs. W. Sugden and Son, Leek, 
architects. Quantities by the architects :-— 

Accepted tenders :— 


Haden and Son, Trowbridge £885 0 0 
Brown, T., Congleton... ose 885 0 0 
Lowe, R., Farnworth... 88 0 0 


Coventry.—For building factory, Spon-street, for the 
Coventry Watch Movement Manufacturing Company, 
Ltd. Mr. H. W. Chattaway, Trinity Churchyard, 
Coventry, architect :-— 

PN CiGe ce oe ore oe ee Gy 


~ Worwood, J. ... 1,344 


0 0 
00 
Haywood, C. ... 1,315 0 0 
Kelley and Son Poe uss on 1,295 0 0 
Garlick, C. (accepted) b See 1,199 0 0 


All of Coventry. 


Diss, Norrotx.—For enlarging the board schools :— 
Wright, G. E., Diss (accepted) ... £200 0 0 


a i sloato oi eying” maine between North-street 
an ooper-street, an etween Spring-gardens 
Waterdale, for the town council : — Bee Sine 
Harlin, I. (accepted.) 
Erpinc.—For erecting a pair of semidetached houses 


and boundary walls on the Kendal Lodge Estate. Mr. W. 
H, Pertwee, 14, Clifford’s Inn, E.C., architect. Sanitary 


and plumbing work by Messrs. J. Smeat 

Great Queen-street, W.C. — pisiiet en oS ee 
Falkner, J. W. Bee $36 £2,799 0 0 
Bentley, J. ... os oe 2,689 0 0 
Beale, J. Pe eh te al 2,658 0 0 
Martin, Wells, and Co. ... 2,452 10 0 
North Bros. (accepted) |. 1) 2304 0 0 


Eperng.—For erecting residence and boundary walls op 
the Kendal Lodge Estate. Sanitary and plumbing ork 
by Messrs. J. Smeaton and Son, 56, Great Queen-street, 
ce Mr. W. H. Pertwee, 14, Clifford’s Inn, E.C., archi. 

ect : — 
Beale, J. 


) ae sei ae ««  ELTI0%G 0 
Martin, Wells, and Co. ... end 1,790 0 0 
North Bros. «12° || chp) ne CEG 
Allen, J., and Sons ... 1,640 0 0 
Falkner, J. W. a fer 1,597 0 0 
Dupont, F., Colchester 1,535 0 0 


Frxepon.—For the erection of shoe factory, for the 
Tingdene Co-operative Boot and Shoe Manuf; i 
Society. Mr. C. H. Payne, Richmond-road, Cambridge, 


architect. Quantities by the architect :— 
Tite, B., Finedon ae =e +. £654 
Downing Bros., Finedon ... bee 630 


Henson and Chapman, Finedon .., 


g 
ooocoo 
ovcococo 


Barlow, E., Kettering... ae pe 625 
Abbot, S., Finedon* ... oes ove | 3625 
Ward, J., Irthlingboro fey 600 


* Accepted with modhfications. 


FouesHiILy.—For repairs to Edgwick and Foxforg 
schools, for the Foleshill school board :— 
Bricknell, W. (accepted.) 
[Lowest of six tenders received. ] 


Forxestonr.—For the erection of a shelter and toot 
house in Radnor Park, for the Corporation :— 
Mercer, H. R., Folkestone (accepted) £190, 


Hackney.—For the erection of the mission church of 
the Good Shepherd (in connection with St. Philip’s, 
Dalston), in Writmanesen ae London Fields, for the 
Building Committee. Mr. W. G. Shoebridge, 158, Strand, 
W.C., architect :— 


Mollete, J. H. ... «- £676 0 0 
Anley, J... ova sos Hh oe 597 00 
White and Co. ... eae 593 0 0 
Walker, J. wes see oe ve 619 200 
Turtle and Appleton (accepted) ... 578 0 0 


Hanwe.tu.—For the erection of temporary wards and 
school, for ophthalmic children at Hanwell, for the 
managers of the Central London School District. Messrs, 
H. Jarvis and Son, 29, Trinity-square, oe architects :— 


Perry and Co. ie 25,200 0 0 
Mowlem and Co. ... ae me 24,737 0 0 
Lawrance, E., and Sons ... ee 22,750 0 0 
Croaker, W. and F... awe aa 22,200 0 0 
Peto Bros. son ves 21,277 0 0 
Brass, W., and Son: ome ove 20,935 0 0 
Wall Bros. . ae 3 20,649 0 0 
Kirk and Randall ... eee 19,639 0 0 


Hastinas.—For the construction of a new landing- 
stage, at the pier-head, for the directors of the Pier 


Company :—- 
Winser, of Hastings (accepted) ... £4,796 10 0 


Hornsry.—For making up Elm-groye, Crouch End :— 


Mowlem and Co., Westminster ... £1,291 0 0 

Dunmore, T, G., Crouch End ... 1,233 107-0 

Bell, G., Tottenham on ais 1,059 0 0 

Jackson, F. A., and Son, Stroud 
Green-road... << ane wet 1,055 0 0 

Adams, T., Kingslan eas ve 980 4 3 

Hudson, 8., Crouch End*... tae 969 15 3 

* Accepted. 


Hornsry.—For new storm-water sewer, Campsbourne 
estate, Hornsey :— 


Mowlem and Co., Westminster ... £2,901 0 0 
Willmott and Sons, Hitchin 2,630 0 0 
Bell, G., Tottenham Ax 2,496 0 0 
Walker, A., Holloway... ceo 2,450 0 0 
Dunmore, T. G., Crouch End... . 2,357 0 0 
Holme & King, Euston-road 2,321 0 0 
Adams, T., Kingsland ... nee 2,295 4 3 
Jackson, F. A., & Son, Stroud 

Green-road (accepted) es 2,110 0 0 


Istineron N.—For new front, and other alterations to 
Nos. 224, and 225, Upper-street, for Mr. T. R. Roberts. 
Mr. J. Kingwell Cole, M.S. A., 28, Mount-street, Grosyenor- 
square, W., architect :— oe 


Sage and Co. ose ese > Chass: sey ae 
CHIMMCHEEErIEMEEA Sy 4, | 
Wall Bros. ... is was ef oes = SOLEORO 
Drew and Cadman (accepted.)... 318 0 0 


Lonpon.—For the erection of additional stabling for 
40 horses, for Messrs. Carter, Paterson, and Co. td., 
at their depot, Church-street, Stoke Newington, under the 
ane of Mr. W. Eve, Union-court, Old Broad- 
street, E.C. :— 


Chappell wee oe ae ws £1,546 020 
Adamson aoe ee ths 1,470 0 0 
Chessum Si Fe Res woe). 15460) 500 
Harrisand Wardrop.. «. we =—si1,444, 0, 0 
Downs... «sso ssot. cee,” a geaeeimeliy eas 
Holiday and Greenwood ... we 1,898 OR 
Dabbs .. Ay ae oe ae 1,397 0 0 
Holland aoe! ©) aaa"; ode aa esa ee 
urman Ar ai a.  1,800° 0-0 
Johnson Hf ane ae 1,289 0 0 
Higgs see nee ba oo age 1,260 0 0 
odtrey and Son, Everin; orks ie 
4 : 4,190 0 0 


Clapton (accepted) 


Loxpox.—For the erection of St. Martin-in-the-Field 
Free Library, in St. Martin’s-lane, for the Library er 
missioners. Mr. R. Walker, F.R.1.B.A., 33, King-stree 
Covent-garden, architect. Quantities supplied by Messts 
H. J. Northeroft, Son, and Neighbour :— 


Balaam Bros. ... ox ons, £7,00005.° 
Perry and Co; cs sees +» eS, © 
Kirk and Randall... .«. «7,800 0 4 
Garlick and Horton Wem yet 0 
Mowlem and Co. see te one eae 0 
Pattinson, 8.and W.... ..  «- 7146 0 4 
Lobb and Olver... ... oe 126 0 ; 
Hockley and Son jes ween Trea! ge 0 
Brassand Son... .. ess w 0 6, 80GR0 0 
Stephens and Bastow... .. += 6,877 0 S 
Toms, E. ... eee one o ose 6,863 0 0 
Chappell, J. T. ... coe ee 1 SE 0 
Allen and Son ... be -. 6,825 0 0 
Peto Bros. MEG 
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WESTERN TOWER FROM THE NORTH-EAST 


Puoto-Tint, by James Akerman.6.Queen Square. London.W.C. 
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ECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 


ue Metropolitan highways and by- 
streets are one after another under- 
yng the process of change—widening here, 
raightening there ; the effect of the changes 
xing to make the ‘‘ crooked paths straight,” 
id to throw more open space into the 
oroughfares, A visitor to the Metropolis 
venty years ago, who had a good memory, 
id had carefully observed what he saw, 
ould now, if he paid a yisit, find consider- 
le alterations : in a few localities he would 
e a complete transformation—street after 
reet removed, well known landmarks gone, 
id a new arrangement of houses and streets 
haye taken their place. Northwards of 

iaring-cross he would notice such a trans- 
rmation. He would find a wide and newly- 
ult road stretching from the back of the 
ational Gallery all the way to Oxford- 
reet, instead of the tortuous route through 
ven Dials, through purlieus which were 
ways unsayoury, though perhans less dis- 
steful in associations. A little further to 
ewwest he would discover that Piccadilly- 
‘cus, another well-known centre, had dis- 
peared in all but its name. The circus, 
leed, only exists in part, while the rest is a 
de “‘oasis”” of paying stones and roadways 
no particular form, but very chaotic and 

wildering. Proceeding westwards along 
ceadilly, the visitor would notice a great 
ange at Hyde-park Corner,—the Welling- 
a statue, which formerly stood opposite the 
teway leading into the park removed, and 
large triangular area with islands of 
vement in its place, while the gateway 
placed at the entrance to Constitution- 
There is a wider space for traffic, but 

» architectural relation of the two gateways 
not improyed. Travelling up Knights- 

dge, he would find the boundaries of the 
tk near Albert-gate somewhat changed 
_ the erection of gigantic blocks, the 
orticultural Gardens or Exhibition site 
ered by scaffoldings and new buildings, 
‘lofty buildings of red brick, monotonous 
their colour and outline, erected along the 
ce picturesque thoroughfare of Brompton 
1 Fulham-roads. In the more central part 
the Metropolis, the changes would be 
ind of greater extent. South of Charing 
ss a stately row of palatial club-houses 
1 hotels lead the way from the square to 
» Victoria Embankment, the whole curved 
»roughfare of which forms a line of dignified 
dings from Westminster to Blackfriars 
\dge, accomplished under the Thames 
bankment Acts. Another great artery of 
ffic has undergone important changes 
ling the period we haye mentioned. 
le widening of Gray’s Inn-road, and the 
proughfares which lead out of Holborn 
cus, notably Holborn-viaduct, Farring- 
l1-road, Theobald’s-road, and Clerkenwell 
17e made one continuous thoroughfare to 
|! east end. In the neighbourhood of St. 
Vs the streets are being widened, and 
-Igate-hill—a little while ago a narrow 
»et—is nearly wholly rebuilt on the south 
2, while Queen Victoria-street carries the 
(thern line of the Embankment to the 
lt of the City, and is lined by imposing 
heh Within the bounds of the City 
1 changes have been chiefly confined to 
\ughtening, here and there widening, and 
rebuilding old premises. Fenchurch- 

‘ ret, Gracechurch-street, Cornhill, have 
ex been transformed architecturally, and 
neighbourhood of London Bridge has put 


on quite a new aspect with the completion of 
the line of street from Cannon-street to the 
Tower. Innumerable have been the changes 
made in the outer portions of the Metropolis 
under the Metropolitan Street Improvements 
Act 1877. The operation of these Acts has 
altered the appearance of roads near the 
Angel, Islington; the main thoroughfare 
through the picturesque suburbs of Camber- 
well and Peckham ; whilst the widening of 
these roads, and others at Walworth-road, 
Hammersmith, and Bermondsey, have given 
a fresh impetus to building in the suburbs. 

Instead of the crooked lines which 
bounded the old buildings, the new frontages 
are straight, the houses have in all cases 
been built higher; but of architectural 
interest they have little. The lines have 
been partially set back here and there; but 
the extra height to which the houses are 
carried has robbed the locality of any benefit 
accruing from widened roadways. The Act 
to have benefitted the public should have 
limited the height of the building, and in 
other ways controlled the design of the 
elevations. - But Acts of Parliament only 
prescribe lines so far back and allow builders 
to put up what they please. It is a rough 
and ready rule, which takes no time in com- 
mittee, and is as easily set out on the ground. 
Thus, ahikeat Hammersmith and Camberwell. 
all variety and architscturai design have 
been sacriliced to routine and red tape. 

We now notice a few of the sites in the 
City where alterations are being made, and 
the first of any importance is that in the 
west side of the Law Courts. Two im- 
portant groups of buildings are here in 
connection—the Law Courts and Clement’s 
Inn—separated by a triangular area of land, 
which has recently been turned into a grass 
plot, facing the west front of the Courts and 
the buildings of Clements’ Inn. On the 
north side of this open area stood Grange- 
court and old and dilapidated rows of houses 
fronting Yates-court, a narrow passage-way 
in a line with Carey-street and New Inn. 
This old block has been removed and 
excayations are being carried on preparatory 
to laying the foundation of the new Bank- 
ruptey Court. It is a pity this site could 
not have been added to the plot of ground 
left open at the side of the Law Courts, as 
it would have been a valuable space in 
front of King’s College Hospital, which 
adjoins it northwards. The front of the 
proposed building will, no doubt, be de- 
signed to agree with the flank elevation of 
the Law Courts and the red brick block of 
chambers in Carey-street, and its position 
ought to claim for it a design worthy of the 
surroundings. At present the south front 
of the hospital, a heavy - outlined and 
unprepossessing building, is exposed to 
Fleet-street. ‘hose who admire spacious 
squares or p’azas will note the possibilities 
of this site—how it might have been ar- 
ranged if the Law Courts could have been 
placed elsewhere, and what a great central 
garden might have been planned here as an 
oasis amidst a desert of bricks and mortar. 
Not that the Italo-Geometrical style of town 
planning is the most pleasing; the ideal of 
great squares surrounded by stately houses, 
central gardens, and terraces has been tried 
and found wanting. In some parts of 
Bloomsbury and the West-end this style of 
town arrangement has existed; but the 
English love the old-fashioned, the pictur- 
esque, andthehomely. There isa coldnessand 
bareness in a London square surrounded by 
mansions and planted as a garden, even 
though the Classic accompaniments of foun- 
tains and pavilions, parterres, and terrace- 
walks are introduced. In Paris only is this 
ideal of civic architecture tolerable; but then 
it was the aim of the First Napoleon, as of 
the last, to copy the City of the Cesars in all 
its splendid completeness. London, more- 
over, has not had the opportunities of its gay 
sister. Except the Great Fire, when some- 


thing worthy could have been accomplished, 
public improvements have given way _ to 
private interests, and have been undertaken 
in a cheeseparing piecemeal way. When the 
demolitions of old houses commenced in 
different parts of London there were oppor- 
tunities ; but these are lost. 

Associations are strong also. The enthu- 
siasm with which Gothic was hailed as a 
popular style some years ago, and the desire 
to preserve the older parts of the City have 
entirely prevented the introduction of the 
Continental place, plaza, or piazza, only suit- 
able to Classic buildings. But we do not 
need it so much, after all, with our parks and 
embankments. It is the irregularity of our 
streets which has discouraged regular or 
Italian architecture, and any sort of balanced 
composition, and we have to keep this fact 
in ylew in estimating the architecture of our 
thoroughfares. Two species of brick Gothic 
of unequal merit are to be seen near the Law 
Courts. Clement’s Inn is a very mechanical 
sort of Venetian; but Mr. Waterhouse’s 
chambers in Carey-street is a thoroughly 
modern adaptation in red brick, which con- 
trasts strongly with the larger stone build- 
ing in front. It is even more strange 
to find these three different manifestations 
of Gothic. The whole site from Clement’s 
Inn.to Bell Yard was a grand one for the 
architect ; the present surroundings are 
certainly not flattering, or equal to the 
occasion of setting-off one of the largest 
buildings in the Metropolis. The recently 
erected bank, by Sir A. W. Blomfield in 
Fleet-street, isa departure from the Medizyal- 
looking block, and one of the few modern 
Italian edifices; its end towers boldly 
stop the facade and break the sky line, 
which otherwise would haye been abruptty 
terminated by the lofty clock-tower of the 
Courts. By recessing the front of the bank 
between the advanced towers at the ends of 
fagade, great solidity of character is obtained 
—a feature which might have been secured 
in other public buildings in our leading 
thoroughfares if their architects had given 
up afew feet of depth in one portion of the 
facade. Standing between Bell-court and 
Chancery-lane the projecting towers are 
significant and give size. More than this, the 
western one conceals the bare and unsightly 
side of the clock-tower of the Courts, in the 
view looking westward from Fleet-street. 
On the opposite side of the street, at Colonel 
Edis’s Legal and General Life Office, of terra- 
cotta and brick, a similar setting. back, 
though toa less extent, is observed. One 
of the most agreeable diversions from the 
straight line is afforded by the curved bend 
of the houses round St. Clement Danes in 
the Strand—a plan that, if it had been 
followed round the church of St. Mary in the 
Strand, would have disarmed the opposition 
which threatens to remove that fabric, now 
once more in course of re-restoration, this 
time under Mr. MacVicar Anderson’s direc- 
tion. 

The widening of Ludgate-hill is an im- 
portant undertaking of the City Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, and has advanced to Creed- 
lane on the south side. There has beena 
rumour about taking down St. Martin’s 
Church on the opposite side; but we hope 
that nothing so wanton will be sanctioned, 
as the picturesque ‘‘ spire steeple” as 
Strype calls the tower, is one of the 
most pleasing structures of its class, and 
considerably helps to give scale and interest 
to the cathedral in the background—a 
feature, too, which the artist of the locality 
has highly valued in making it group with 
the more rotund mass of the dome. In 
these views the little spire and its gallery 
come out in strong relief against the grey 
tint of the cathedral. Nor is there any need 
for removing the old structure. The con- 
templated widening of Old Bailey does not 
interfere with the church, which is farther 
eastward. As to enlarging St. Paul’s 


Churchyard by throwing in a portion of the 
area covered by the old buildings at the east 
end of Ludgate-hill, this might be done ; but 
a strong argument was put forth some time 
ago, when the subject was debated, for 
leaving the area round St. Paul’s as it is, 
namely that the partial view of the edifice 
seen between dark-shadowed masses of 
buildings is more pleasing and picturesque 
than if the whole front were immediately 
disclosed to view. A glimpse of a great 
pbuilding is more impressive and considerably 
more awakening of emotion than a full view 
of it ina large inclosure. These are considera- 
tions of an artistic kind which do not come 
into the deliberations of public bodies, who 
regard them as sentimental and trivial instead 
of unerring laws. As a public convenience 
the widening of Ludgate-hill has long been 
called for, so is the widening of a great 
many other thoroughfares; but it must not 
be overlooked that there is another side to 
the question. By widening a street at one 
end or juncture a much larger number of 
yehicles will be admitted into it at that 
point, and unless the other portions of the 


street are equally widened, the eyil of a 
stoppage of traffic is rendered more formid- 
able than before.- There are many instances 
of this in London where the streets vary in 
width. The principle to be remembered in 
dealing’ with large currents of traffic, like 
that of the passage of water in a conduit, is 
that the efficient width of a roadway is only 
that of its smallest dimension. We reserve 
for a future notice some further remarks 
on the architecture and improvements in 
the City. 
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LEVELLING.—X VIII. 


SLOPES BY CLINO- 


TAKING THE ANGLES OF 
METER. 

We promised in our last article to explain 

the construction and mode of using 
the clinometer in obtaining the angle of slope 
on a hillside for the purpose of calculating 
the horizontal distance. Referring again to 
Fig. 36, p. 245, where we have supposed a 
levelling instrument set up between the two 
staves A and B, it may be observed that the 
difference of level between them, found by 
subtracting the back-sight A from the fore- 
sight B, can be only of use in making a 
section of the ground when the distance 
between the two staves is known, for which 
object the horizontal distance must be 
chained. The method adopted for short 
distances on steep slopes is for the leader to 
hold up the chain as nearly level as possible, 
and. to use a small plumb-bob in fixing his 
arrow in the ground; but for long inclina- 
tions the chainage is taken along the 
slope, and afterwards reduced to horizontal 
measurement. We will suppose the distance 
is chained along the ground in the usual 
way, and the angle of slope is taken, which 
may be done by any angular instrument, or 
even a jointed rule with one leg of the rule 
held quite level and the other directed to the 
further staff at a point or crosspiece exactly 
the height of the surveyor’s eye. The sur- 
veyor stands at A, his height being previ- 
ously marked on staff B, and he sights the 
mark with one leg of rule, while the upper 
one is held quite level. The vertical angle is 
then noted, and the correction made by 
which the horizontal distance is accurately 
determined. For the purpose of observa- 
tion, a jointed rule should be fitted with a 
vertical graduated arc and a spirit level. 
An instrument answering this description 
has been inyented and is sold under the name 
of a clinometer rule (Fig. 40) one of the 
simplest and most compact instruments 


for the purpose of the surveyor. The 
rule is made of boxwood jointed by 
a rule-joint, the arms about 6in. long 


each, On the edge of both arms.a spirit- 
level is inserted, as shown in our sketch, 
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while at the ends of the upper arm sights 
are hinged with cross wires. A brass quad- 
rant, divided into 90 degrees and minutes, 
measures the opening of the rule to any 
required angle. Placing the lower arm 
level, the upper arm can be directed to a 
point on a staff sent forward up a slope or 
hill, and the angle measured (see Fig. 37). 
When a declivity has to be taken, the eye 1s 
placed at the other end of upper arm and 
directed to a point downwards, so that either 
sight can be used as most convenient. For 
enabling the correction to be made at once, 
a table of hypothenusal allowances is en- 
grayed on one side, as shown in our sketch, 
and a small compass is sunk in one side of 
the lower arm. Thus, if the angle of incli- 
nation measures 17°, the difference between 
the hypothenusal and horizontal measure- 
ment is 04:4 links; if 26°, the difference is 
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10:1links. Thereis a more complete and perfect 
instrument (the Abney level, made by Elliott) 
sold, which combines a reflecting level with 
the clinometer, and is highly valued by 
surveyors, who can use it for rough levelling 
operations without a stand, it being a pocket 
instrument about 6in. long. The bubble of 
the spirit-level is reflected by a prism so as 
to be seen in the field_of the telescope, which 
is attached to the half-circle and revolves on 
anaxis. Figs. 37, 38, and 39 represent the 
Abney level in the positions for taking 
angles, either accliyities or decliyities. The 
telescope, or lower arm, has a vertical are 
fixed to it, each quadrant of which is 
divided into 60° and minutes. Pivoted to 
this arc is a small spirit level, actuated by a 
small wheel, the bubble of which is reflected 
on a diagonal mirror and can be seen in 
looking through the telescope. A vernier 
fixed to spindle and at right angles to the 
level enables the angles to be read with 
accuracy, the obseryation being correct when 


‘horizontally by the small wheel, the tel 


the bubble is coincident with the ho 
line of the mirror. The level being a 


st 
ESCO 
is directed to the point, or staff, os 
upwards in the case of an accliyity, Fig. 3 
or downwards in the case of a decliyity, Pi 
39; the eyepiece being in the one ca 
at the lower end of the telescope, and in #] 
other case at the upper end, as in Fig, 3 
The vernier arm is always vertical, so th 
its distance from the zero point of thea 
records the angle. A light tripod is som 
times used to rest the instrument wh 
accurate readings are required. The su 
veyor can readily adjust the Abney tc 
angle without fear of imaccuracy, a 
observation depends on the adjustmen 
the line of sight to the level or lin 
horizon; the principle of the instrume 
being the same as that used for taking hoi 
zontal angles where the mirror is introduce 
The reflecting clinometer of Troughton ai 
Simms is a modification of the Abney in sor 
small detail, and is a stronger and perha 
more readily adjusted, the are resting on 
triangular frame attached to the teleseo] 
and is actuated byascrew. Another instr 
ment is the compass clinometer, a combin 
tion of the prismatic compass and clinome 
—a portable instrument that can easily 
changed from horizontal to vertical an; 
reading; but our object is not to deseril 
recommend instruments, which can be 
tained at Messrs. Stanley and other rest 
able surveying instrument-makers, 
It will be obseryed that it makes 
difference in the angle whether it be tal 
down or up a slope, as by Hue. L 29, 
oblique line of sight makes, with the he 
zontal line, the same angle. When the sk 
of a hill is of varying inclinations, e: 
inclination must form a separate ang 
thus, the first inclination to a given po 
may be 15°, the next 12°, the next 20°, e 
of which angles with the horizon must 
taken with the hypothenusal distance 
tween.. The correction for every angle 
slope can be made in the chainage as it p 
ceeds. Thus, the rise of a hill is 20°, and 
distance is 16:14 chains, after which the 1 
is 11°30, and the distance is 5 chains. H 
the reduction for the first angle 1s 6°03, ‘ 
that for the second 2°01; or: 4 
16°14 x 6:03 =97'3242 links a 
5-00 x 2°01 = 10°05 ‘. 
1073742 = 107 links=1-07 chait 
Therefore, adding the slope distances 1¢ 
chains, and 5 chains = 21:14 chains, 
subtracting 1-07 leaves 20:07 as the horizo1 
distance. The rule is therefore simph 
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only thing necessary being to find out 
necessary allowance for the angle of sh 
We, however, prefer the method of “s 
ping” the chain in those cases where g 


accuracy is not required. 
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HOUSE DRAINAGE IN LONDON. 


S bese correspondence columns of the Time 
occupied this week with a discussiol 
House Drainage in London, started by 
Edward Tidman, M.S.A., who pointed 
that owing to the entire absence of any ] 
regulations or supervision the jobbing PU 


and so-called sanitary engineer do just as 
like, with results that might be expected. _ 
omission on the part of the late Metropo 
Board of Works to prepare regulations ¢ 
drainage under the powers conferred on thei 
their first Act of 1855, has not yet been atter 
to be remedied by their successors, the 40 
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ounty Council, although they have been 
opealed to and memorialised on the subject. 
here is not, Mr. Tidman declares, one vestry in 
ondon, except, perhaps, Kensington, that takes 
fective steps to advance with the times and 
roperly superintend the drainage and fittings of 
ouses, but even Kensington is hampered in its 
sefulness from the entire absence of proper 
gal power to compel the landlords to put their 
uses in good sanitary condition. As to St. 
eorge’s, Hanoyer-square, notwithstanding the 
vunted healthy state of the parish, according to 
e report of Dr. Corfield, the medical officer of 
salth, Dr. Tidman asserts that there is no 
strict in the metropolis where, to his know- 
dge, a more leaky, rotten, and disgraceful 
stem of house drains exists than in that parish. 
r. Charles W. Millar, F.S.I., corroborates Mr. 
idman’s statements as the scandalous and 
fective drainage of houses in every part of 
mndon, and urges that the question of how to 
al with the foul gases accumulating in main 
wers should be grappled with by the County 
suncil or the parochial authorities. Mr. J. 
andish Haly remarks that another cause of 
lisance in West-end districts is the arrange- 
ents for emptying dustbins; these receptacles 
e left to accumulate rubbish throughout the 
season,’? and are now being emptied at all 
urs of the day. Mr. Arthur Clay points out 
at another fertile source of nuisance in the 
est-end is the practice of burning dustbin 
fuse from Kensington and Hammersmith as 
el for brickmaking at the Notting-hill brick- 
lds—a nuisance not confined to the western 
burbs of the Metropolis. Mr. F. Wootton 
iacson, M.P., states that since he asked the 
esident of the Local Government Board to adopt 
ne remedy to insure the sanitary conditions of 
uses in the Metropolis he has received up- 
rds of three hundred letters on the subject. 
>» intends next session to bring in a Bill making 
legal for house agents or anyone else to let 
sell houses, &c., unless a certificate is pro- 
ced, furnished by a Government inspector, 
‘ifying that the premises are in a perfectly 
itary condition and fit for occupation. 


RAOTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES.—LII. 

By Hxwry Loyzcrove, F.8.1., Surveyor. 

A VILLAGE ELEMENTARY scHOOL. 


DRAINAGE.—INSPECTION C HAMBERS, 


Ft. in, « Ft, in. 

2 6 x 2 0 Inclear. 

5 0 

4 6 

1 0 22 6 Dig and cart and concrete. 

5 0 

4 6 Dig and cart, a part filled in and 
IO. 9G S05 rammed, 

12 0 

1 6 18 0 1B. wall in cement. 

9 0 

1 6 13 6 Portland cement rendering inside. 
eG 

2.0 5 0 Do., but dished to form bottom. 

1 Gin, Glazed white stoneware circular 
channel and setting in concrete. 

2 6 Ex. labour dishing concrete to form 
2 0 5 0 bottom to inspection chamber, 

11 0 6 by 4 York stone tooled rebated curb, 
bedded and jointed in cement, 

1. 2in. tooled York stone, moveable 
cover, with tooled eges, 2ft. Sin. by 
2ft. 3in. 

2 wrought-iron flush-rings 23in. dia- 
meter let into York stone and run 
with lead. 

INSPECTION CHAMBER, 3ft. 3in. by 2ft. Jin. 

5 9 

os 

1 0 380 2 Dig and cart and concrete. 

5 0 

a3 Dig and cart, a part filled in and 
Tee 60) 4: rammed, 
15 0 

1 9 26 3 1B. in cement wall. 
12 0 

1 9 21 0 Portland cement rendering inside. 
3 3 

2.9 811 Do., but dished to form bottom. 

1 Gin. glazed white stoneware circular 
channel, about 5in, girth, and 
setting in concrete. 

3 3 Extra labour dishing concrete to 
2.9 $11 form bottom to inspection chamber 
: as before. 
14 0 6 by 4 York stone, tooled curb as 
before. 


1 2in. tooled York stone cover, as be- 
fore, but 3ft. 6in. by 3ft. 
2 {Vrought-iron flush-rings, as be- 
ore, 
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All doors and windows to have 


Ft. in. 


MANHOLE, 3ft. by 2ft. Gin. 


27 6 Dig cart and concrete. 


H 
iio} 


4 


Dig and cart a part filled in and 
rammed. 


1B. wall in cement, 
Portland cement rendering inside, 


Do., but dished as before. 

1 9in. glazed white stoneware channel 
3ft. long, with branch and setting 
in concrete. 

Extra labour dishing concrete, as 
before. 

6 by 4 York stone tooled curb, as 
before. 

3 Dyer’s iron airtight doors, p.c. 30s. 
and fixing. 

ld4in. Doulton’s glazed stoneware 
drain-pipe in cement, &c., and dig- 
ging, average 2ft. Gin. deep. 

1 din. junction, extra to. 

2 extra to 4in. bends. 

1 end 4in. drain-pipe built through 
9in. wall, and making good thereto. 

Add. 

1 extra to bend. ; 

1 drain interception trap. Hillyer’s 
patent, and fixing. 

Gin. Doulton’s glazed stoneware 
drain-pipe, and digging, ‘as before. 

2 ends 6in, drain-pipe, built through 
9in. wall, as before. 

4in. Doulton’s drain-pipe, as before. 

1 extra to bend. 

1 drain interception-trap, as before. 

lend 4in. pipe, made good, &c., to 
brick wall, as before. 

4in. Doulton’s pipe, as before. 

1 end 4in. pipe, made good. 

3 extra to junctions. 

4 extra to bends. ' 

9in. Doulton’s glazed stoneware pipe, 
and digging, as before. 

2 ends made good to brick wall, as 
before. 

4in., Doulton’s glazed stoneware pipe 
and digging as before as vyenti- 
lator. 


1 end made good to brick wall. 

1 extra to bend. 

4in. cast-iron ventilating pipe, with 
joints caulked with red-lead and 
tow. 


1 galvanised iron inlet, with mica | 


as 


Add, 


4 extra to 4in. bends. 

4 Doulton’s Sin. glazed stoneware 
yard gullies with iron gratings and 
4 outlet bedded in concrete. 

Provide 50ft. 9in. glazed stoneware 
pipe jointed in cement, and deep 
digging or tunnelling to connect 
with sewer. 

1 9in. Pt. sewer gas interceptor, 
with cleaning arm, 

1 connecting 9in. 
public sewer. 

Allow for paying all fees legally de- 
manded by local authorities, 


pipe drain to 


SPECIFICATION— (continued), 


JOINER—(continued). 


57. Jamb Linings.—The internal doors, where 
solid frames are not shown, to have 1} in. 
double rebated jamb linings and backings. 


a 
din. 


framed grounds splayed for plaster. 


58. Screens.—The screens between school 


and 


classrooms to have in the lower portions 
2in. deal moulded both sides, four panels 
high, as detail drawings, to run on Hat- 
field’s patent roller sheaves on wrought - 
iron knees on each side, screwed to floor 
and post, and let in flush. 

The upper portions to be 2in. sashes, 
filled in with extra stout bars to form 


61. 
62. 


63. 


64. 


665. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


THE VISIT OF THE SOCIETY 


. Angles. 


6 by 6 and 18in. long, the skirtings on 
landings to match the strings, the nosing 
to be carried round landing with in. apron 
lining. 

Materials.—The whole of the wrought and 
cast iron to be of the best quality. 

Other Trades.—Supply the necessary bolts 
and other ironwork required for carpenter 
and other trades. 

Haves Gutters.—All eaves to have 4 by 3 
moulded eaves gutters, properly bolted 
and jointed in red-lead cement, and fixed 
with strong screws, with all necessary 
angles, stopped ends, &c., and all outlets 
cast on and fitted with galvanised-iron 
domical wire gratings. 

Down Pipes.—All down pipes to be 4 by 3 
square, with ornamented ears, and holder 
bats properly fixed to stone facings. 

Stanchions.—The four stanchionsfrom ground 
floor up to roof to be as detail of 14 cast 
iron, with top-plate and base and proper 
stiffening pieces, the upper stanchions to 
be bolted to the lower with four #in. bolts 
to each stanchion. 

Girders.—At the level of first floor, and to 
carry roof, fix two girders running across 
from wall to wall, the ends over stanchions 
to be secured by fin. fishplates bolted with 
zin. bolts, the girders to be 12 by 6, 
weighing 56lb. per foot, blocked out with 
fir to the proper thickness. 

Grates.—All fireplaces to be fitted with Dr. 
Teale’s patent grates, set in the best 
manner. 

Bell.—Provide and hang where directed 
to ring from ground floor, a bell 18in. 
diameter, from Messrs. Warner, of good 
tone, with the necessary fittings and gear 
with #in. strong galvanised chain and rope. 


PLASTERER. 


Materiais.—The laths to be those known as 
lath-and-a-half of the best Baltic fir, to be 
butted at the joints and nailed with gal- 
vanised-iron nails. 

Lime.—The lime to be fresh, well-burnt 
chalk-lime, to be run, into putty at least 
one month before being used. 


. Sand.—The sand to be clear, sharp, riyer 


sand. 
Hair.—The hair to be sound, long black hair, 
well beaten. 
instemper.—1 ne piasvoroa 
tempered of approved tints. 
Ceilings.—Lath, plaster, float, and set ceil- 
ings throughout, and twice whiten same. 
Walls.—The walls above dado to be rendered,. 
floated, and set. 
Angles to be in Keene’s cement. 


wrolla ta he dia. 
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OF 
ARCHITECTS TO CARDIFF. 


d howe third annual provincial congress of the 


Society of Architects, which terminated on 


Friday night, has been the most successful yet 
held, and exceeded in warmth of reception, in 
numbers, and above all in interest, those which 
have previously taken place. The absence of Mr. 
H. R. Gough, owing to illness, of Messrs. W. H. 
Seth-Smith and E. Farman and others, who are 
abroad, was regretted ; but Mr. Robert Walker 
proved a genial, ubiquitous, and popular presi- 
dent, and gained the society and the cause of 
Registration many supporters and well-wishers. 


We give first: 


1. A plan and reference of 


Caerphilly Castle, for the greater part compiled 


from ‘The Work on Military Architecture,” 


by 


Mr. G. T. Clark. This should have accompanied 
the report in last week’s issue, but was not 


small squares. Deal mouldings as shown 

on both sides of screens, 13 linings to form 
jambs, and 4in. by 3in. frames. 

59. Hat and Coat Rails.—The hat 

- 4 by 2, framed with 4 by 4 posts in three 


engraved in time. 


Taking up the threads of our report of the 


., | congress at the point where they were dropped 
and coat rails | last week (p. 304), we note that a large party 
assembled on Thursday morning for an excursion, 


rails, and on the walls of cloak-rooms 4 by | which it was known in advance would be devoted 


1 deal double-beaded rails plugged to wall, 
and on the two kinds of rails fix about 1ft. 


rather to picnicking than to the serious study of 
old work: and yet two at least of the places 


apart No. 400 japanned double hat and | visited proved to be full of interest. A lengthy 


coat hooks of approved pattern. 
rounded nosings, lin. 


risers, 
blocked, and bracketed 


glued, | D. Williams. 1 
on strong fir) nothing worthy of special attention, save a quaint 


drive brought the party to Llantrithyd Church 
60. Stairs.—The stairs to have lyin. treads, with | and Place, 1 coe, 


where they were received by the Rev. 
The church is small, and containg 


carriages, 1d4in. beaded strings, with 3 by | Elizabethan tomb, which Mr. Edwin Seward, 


2 moulded capping, 
ters, 4 by 32 
newels to be 4 


1}in. turned balus- 
moulded oak handrail, the 


R.C.A., F.R.I.B.A., from the likeness of the 
. decoration to that at Beaupré, with the. purely 
by 4, with turned oak cap | Italian feeling 


of much of the detail, was 
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CAERPHILLY CASTLE. 


REFERENCE. ‘ : ae 
1, Great Gate House; 2, Northern Curtain; 3, Northern Postern; 4, Southern Curtain; 5, Southern Postern and Téte du Pont; 6, Southern Pla 
7, Dividing Wall between Northern and Southern Curtain; 8, Outer Water Gate; 9, Postern Gallery (possibly used for stables); 10, Site bi 
Drawbridge; 11, Eastern Gate House; 12, Site of Drawbridge; 13, Western Gate House; 14, Water Gate and Passage; 15, Kitchen Tower; 

16, Inner Ward; 17, South Curtain, Inner Ward, containing the Braose Gallery or Passage; 18, Bastion Tower; 19, Bastion Tower; 20, Bastion " 


Tower; 21, Bastion Tower (Leaning Tower) ; 22, Chapel; 23, State Apartments; 24, Water Tank; 25, Kitchen. 


4 


inclined to ascribe to the same architect, | was read by the secretary, Mr. G. A. T. Middle- Old Beaupré. One of the inscriptions 0 


Fwch, who appears to have visited Italy at | ton:— pedestals of the second order runs:— 
the same time as Inigo Jones, and to have} One of the principal points of interest about << Sir Thomas Johns Knight | 
been inspired much as he was on his first | this old building is (Mr. Williams remarked) the bwylt this porche with ae 

the chymnye turries [tops?] in anno 1600 


tour, which resulted in the production here of | Early Renaissance work of the porch, by a native 1 rries # 
some fine ‘Elizabethan’? work. ‘The ruins of | architect, Richard Fwch. Thisis his story. He his years 65. his wife 55.” ae if 
Old Beaupré House were next visited, being | and his brother William worked at a quarry near| When this work was done, Inigo Jone 
found with difficulty. The gabled front to the | the mouth of the river Ogmore, Bridgend. Both | father of our English Renaissance, had not,} 
small courtyard is exceedingly beautiful, bearing | were in love with the same young lady, where- | probability, visited Italy. The Banquetin; 
the date of 1600, and is much better proportioned | upon they had a most bitter quarrel; hearing of | at Whitehall was not commenced until » 
than most work of that time, while all the | which, the fair one rejected both. Richard, much| when Inigo was 47 years of age. This? 
carvings and mouldings, as sharp now as when | affected, left his home, and travelled for thirty | work of Richard Fwch’s in the Classic Re 
first erected, are delicate and refined. The | years in Italy, doubtless maintaining himself as | sance, deserves, in accordance to its purity» 
following short account of the architect’s career,|a mason. At the end of the 15th century he| than passing interest. It would appear to? 
contributed by Mr. Robert Williams, A.R.I.B.A., | returned, and carried out, in 1600, the porch at‘ direct importation of the studies of a | 


Serr. 6, 1889. 
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enius, who had wandered long on the sunny 
iores of Italy, wielding, as occasion required, 
hisel or pencil. 
Some highly interesting comparisons were 
rawn by Mr. Seward between the work here and 
lsewhere in the neighbourhood, and it was 
ointed out by the custodian of the ruins—a 
‘oman whoseemed to know her subject really well 
-that the inscriptions on the three panels read 
onsecutively, while the meaning of the last, as 
iven by Mr. Williams, was scarcely correct, 
1e words which he rendered ‘‘chimney tops”’ 
eing properly translated as ‘‘ his wife’s dowry.”’ 
unch at Llantwit Major was followed by a vote 
f thanks to all who had taken part in enter- 
ining the members, including the Marquis of 
ute, Lord Windsor, Sir W. T. Lewis, Mr. 
yke Thompson, and the members of the local 
ymmittee, the local secretary (Mr. G. Thomas) 
ing specially mentioned. ‘This was proposed 
y Mr. Allam, vice-president, and seconded by 
[r.§. C. Johns. The President, in conveying 
1e vote, which was most heartily accorded, 
yinted to the exceedingly cordial relations 
stween architects from many districts which 
id been one result of the gathering of sucha 
arty at Cardiff, and to the harmonious way in 
hich the local men, whether belonging to any 
- no society, had joined in receiving them. 
fessrs. EH. W. M. Corbett, A.R.I.B.A., H. 
nell, F.S.I., M.S.A., Edwin Seward, R.C.A., 
id G. Thomas, M.S.A., severally replied. The 
vurch was next visited, and proved to be of 
cceptional interest, it being erected upon the 
te of the earliest Christian church in England, 
iting back to the time of St. Augustine. A 
rge number of Celtic crosses, some complete, 
id others having little more than their bases 
ft, were shown by Mr. Nicholls and Mr. 
ward, it being pointed out that the rich ribbon- 
ittern system of ornament which they display 
is been locally adhered to at all periods, besides, 
| is well known, giving rise to much of the 
ved decoration so common throughout the 
untry in Later Norman work. The original 
an of the church formed matter for much con- 
cture ; but the most feasible idea seemed to be 
at two churches had existed end to end, serving 
r two neighbouring parishes. A drive of a few 
ore miles brought the party to Cowbridge; 
it the Rey. W. Bowen, who did the honours of 
@ place, had comparatively little to show, 
ough the tower stairs, built up of innumerable 
aall flat stones, were worthy of notice from the 
culiarity of their construction, as were the 
pitals of the columns to the nave arcade, which 
msisted of two simple beads only separated by 
portion of the shaft. 
While on Thursday the points visited were 
tle known, on Friday a tour was organised to 
ree places very familiar to the British tourist 
‘Tintern, Raglan, and Chepstow. ‘To describe 
e charm of Tintern Abbey is scarcely neces- 
ry—it must be well known to most of our 
aders. Itisa great pity, however, that the 
rious fragments of old work, bosses, capitals, 
d vaulting ribs, which are heaped into 
rockeries’’ for the sake of mere picturesque- 
ss, are not arranged with some slight regard 
to the positions which they had originally 
cupied, which it should not, in the majority of 
stances be difficult to discover. They are easy 
access now, which is all that can be said; 
t this alone is something to be thankful for, 
d, a sketching fever setting in when the 
embers arrived at Tintern, many a charming 
ece of 13th-century detail was soon repre- 
ated in pencil on sketching-block or note- 
ok, though time did not allow of much being 
ished. As one member of the party remarked, 
make a detailed drawing of the entire ruin to 
good scale would prove a complete education in 
2 mysteries of Karly Gothic work. After 
ach, the party divided, the president leading 
> majority over Wynde Cliff to Chepstow, 
wile the vice-president and a few others pre- 
‘red to view Raglan Castle, once occupied by 
it famous Marquis of Worcester who was one 
‘the pioneers in the discovery of the motive- 
iwer of steam. The hand of some such eccentric 
uus as himself is shown in several parts of 
» large building, notably in the large fire- 
ces, each of which has two flues. Facing 
;| Main courtyard are the traces of an exceed- 
‘ly fine Tudor gallery window, while a most 
»pily devised oriel to the banquetting hall 
‘iains almost perfect, and signs are evident of 
South-west porch having been roofed with 
, vaulting. A curious feature, too, is a solid 


hexagonal tower erected on an island in the 
moat, so as to command the main entrance. 
Altogether the vice-president and his com- 
panions had reason to congratulate themselves on 
their choice of route. In the evening the exhi- 
bition of the South Wales Art Club was thrown 
open for inspection, the pictures shown, and 
even the architectural perspectives, being of very 
considerable merit. The most masterly work 
was, perhaps, a marble bust of Mr. Corbett by a 
young local man, which was shown in this year’s 
Academy, and well reviewed. It shows power 
combined with delicacy—a rare combination. 
Presently, however, the pictures were forgotten 
—at least, by the younger men—for the visit 
terminated as it had commenced, with a concert 
and a dance. 
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LAYING-OUT PUBLIC PARKS. 


HE Metropolitan parks are just now invalu- 
able to the crowded districts of London, 

and with the increasing population they yearly 
become absolutely necessary for health, to say 
nothing of their influence in other more im- 
portant respects. Lately several open spaces 
have been acquired, including Vauxhall Park, 


,Clissold Park, Stoke Newington; Parliament- 


fields, Hampstead ; and a park at Dulwich on 
ground given to the late Board of Works by the 
Governors of Dulwich College. The question of 
maintenance and preservation is trifling when 
once the land has been purchased or given to the 
public, though if it can be shown that the 
public, and especially Londoners, enjoy the 
rural element in its integrity, without the 
trimming-down and path -making propen- 
sities of the authorities, it seems a useless 
waste of labour and expense to detract from 
the natural beauties of the original ground by 
levelling, making carriage-ways, pathways, arti- 
ficial lakes and grottoes, which really take away 
from the openness and scenery, and convert what 
should be a public into a private park. It is 
needless to point out how many of our public 
commons, lke Clapham, and Tooting, and 
Epping, have been denuded of their undergrowth 
and furze bushes; the former appears to have 
suffered much from this continual cutting-down, 
trimming, and pruning. Everyone enjoys a 
common for its ruggedness and wild beauty of 
surface and foliage, and the attempt to convert 
it into a park would be an egregious mistake. 
It is this very roughness which gives it a 
charm in the Londoner’s eye, satiated as he is 
with all kinds of formal regularity. The same 
distaste for formal laying out ought to be respected 
by those intrusted with preparation of open spaces 
as public parks. We can understand a few 
of our large areas, like Regent’s Park and Bat- 
tersea Park, having a portion of the space set 
apart for an arboretum, flower beds, and tropical 
gardens; but we certainly protest against any 
attempt to ‘‘improve’’ upon and convert into a 
sort of gentleman’s park the open spaces acquired 
for public recreation. As an instance of this 
artificial treatment, we may refer to what has 
been done lately in Dulwich Park. Here the 
area has been levelled, intersected by wide car- 
riage roads and paths, portions have been railed 
in for flower-beds, rockeries are made, and a 
lake of an artificial character, fenced off, has 
been formed. A little levelling and shaping may 
be required here and there, but we think that the 
natural surface of the ground, the undulations, and 
grass surfaces should be interfered with as little 
as possible. The flower-bed, as a bit of bright 
colour in a small town inclosure like Kennington 
Park, is an acquisition if it is not carried too far, 
so as to encroach on the space given to the public ; 
the smooth lawns of the private gentleman’s 
park are out of place, especially when they have 
to be protected by fencing. Rough levelling, 
where necessary for playing, and the formation 
of a few paths, designed with some reference to 
the contour of the ground, a few seats, planting 
of trees or shrubs on bare parts, are all that is 
necessary in most of the sites that have been 
converted into public grounds. But the sites 
which the County Council have under their juris- 
diction and are about to acquire are generally 
ready-made parks, well wooded and laid out, and 
which require very few alterations to make them 
suitable for public recreation and enjoyment. 
Seats are indispensable, boundary fencing is 
necessary; but these requirements are more 
necessary in small inclosures surrounded by 
houses than in the larger suburban parks and 


playgrounds like those in the north and south of | 


London. In fact, the design, laying out and | 
gardening operations necessarily ought to have 
some relation to the position of the ground. 
When the land is small, and bounded by houses, 
a more artificial arrangement is called for than in 
a large area surrounded by suburban villas and 
roads. 

The park for Finsbury, inclosed and laid out 
in 1869, affords a good example of an area of 
115 acres, once open on eyery side to fields, now 
surrounded by streets and houses immensely add- 
ing to the yalue of house property in the vicinity. 
The parks, gardens, and open spaces now under 
the control of the County Council amount to an 
area little short of 3,000 acres, and this area is 
increasing at a very slow ratio compared with the 
area being covered with houses. ‘The preserva- 
tion of the natural beauty of the parks is the 
first consideration, which does notappear to appeal 
to the taste of the average gardener, who likes to 
cut down, trim, and level, and to rob the ground 
of those ‘rural characteristics for which it has 
been acquired. 

SS 


CHIPS. 


The foundation stone of an orphanage for Black- 
burn was laid on Saturday afternoon by the Mayor 
of that town. The building is estimated to cost 
£3,700, and will be erected at Wilpshire. 


The Great Eastern Railway opened on Monday a 
new branch line from Ramsey to Somersham. The 
line has been constructed by a syndicate at a cost 
of £65,607, and will open up a district which has 
hitherto been practically ‘‘out of the world’’ for 
want of railway accommodation. 


A stained-glass window has heen placed at the 
west end of the south aisle of Thorverton Church, 
Devon, and was unveiled last week. Mr. C. Drake, 
of the Churchyard-close, Exeter, was the artist. 


The Cracow Town Council have had plans pre- 
pared for the construction of an aqueduct 214 miles 
long, to convey water to the town from the Regulice, 
and are now seeking tenders, and proposals will be 
received up to October 1 next -by the Aqueduct 
Commission in Cracow. The estimated cost of the 
work is from 1,800,000f1. to 2,100,000f1., and plans 
and approximate quantities can be obtained on 
application to the commissioners. 


The highway bridge spanning the Great Western 
Railway line at Barton-road, Hereford, is being re- 
constructed at the cost of the company, so as to give 
an additional 7in. head-room above the permanent 
way, making its elevation above the railway level 
14ft. It has also been widened, and is now 25ft. din. 
in width, as compared with its previous 23ft. 9in. 
An old stone wall and iron fence have been re- 
placed by a brick parapet topped with blue brick 
coping. The work has been carried out by men in 
the company’s employ, under the direction of Mr. 
Armstrong and Mr. Matthews, the company’s 
engineers. 

On Thursday, the 29th August, a stained-glass 
window, placed in Frogmore Church, Herts, in 
memory of the four children of Mr. and Mrs. Oliver, 
was unveiled. The window, which is a single light, 
is divided into three compartments. In the centre 
panel our Lord is depicted blessing the children. 
Four of the little ones are portrait drawings of the 
children. The panel above is filled with ornamental 
work, a central medallion bearing the lily; below, 
an angel in a corresponding medallion holds an 
inscribed scroll. 


Mr. George S. Loudon, of Allanton and Hermand 
Brick and Tile Works, West Calder, N.B., has 
invented and patented a method of utilising waste 
or exhaust steam from stationary engines, which 
may be applied in connection with the manufacture 
of bricks, tiles, and all classes of pottery work, also 
for drying or seasoning wood, and for drying pur- 
poses generally. It is claimed for the invention that 
it may be employed in heating churches, halls, 
greenhouses, and all kinds of buildings. 


A new railway station at Elswick, Newcastle, 
was opened on Monday. The platform is on the 
island system, is 420ft. in length, and 24ft. wide. 
The station has been built by Messrs. Simpson 
Bros., of Blyth, from plans furnished by Mr. Bell, 
architect to the North-Eastern Railway Company. 
Mr. Storey, from Mr. Bell’s office, has had the 
general supervision of the erec:wn; Mr. Shouk- 
smith, York, has fitted up the lighting arrange- 
ments; and the painting has be2n done by the 
workmen of Mr. Potter, York. 


The men employed by Messrs. Longmire and Co. 
on the works at St. Alban’s Abbey to the number 
of about fifty had an excursion to Brighton on 
Saturday week. 


Memorial stones of a new Wesleyan school-chapel 
were laid at Cleckheaton on Saturday. The build- 
ing will cost £900, and is being erected from de- 
signs by Mr. W. H. Howarth, of Cleckheaton. 
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SIENA CATHEDRAL: THE FACADE BY GIOVANNI 
PISANO. 


Tue sculptor architects of the 13th century were 
a natural production of an age of church building 
—an age when the impulse of religion was in- 
tense. Hardly had the enthusiasm of the 
Crusades died away when the heart of Italy was 
stirred within her by the poetic fervour of the 
divine St. Francis, drawing all earnest souls to 
join his devotions on the Umbrian hills and 
valleys, and an echo of inspiration answered back 
to him farther north from the sterner St. 
Dominic; so that, between the fire of love and 
the fire of self-denying zeal, all Italian hearts 
took flame. Lach city, as it formed its political 
government, set itself as a primal patriotic work 
to build a grand cathedral for its religious 
worship. That at Pisa had already been built 
(1063—1180), the foundations of the city dating 
earlier than the others. In Siena the work 
extended from 1089 to 1333, or later. It is said 
that Niccola made the design for the facade in 
1264; but whether he worked on the plans or not, 
says Leader Scott, there is no evidence to show. 
The archives have records of Lorenzo Maitani, 
of Siena, having been capo maestro during 
several years from 1290; but no proof exists of 
his having designed the front himself. It is true, 
adds Scott, that on being removed to Orvieto in 
1310 he repeated the same design there with very 
little alteration. We propose, at an early day, 
to give-a similar illustration of this latter church 
to that which we publish to-day of the great 
facade at Siena, and thus a ready comparison 
may be made by our readers. Orvieto is more 
varied, although not more harmonious in its 
parts. A greater richness and grandeur are 
given to it in the enlarged size and deep- 
setting of the centre door, and richer tracery 
and more pleasing surroundings of the wheel 
window above. The effect, notwithstanding, of 
large gables and pilasters exaggerated into towers 
is scarcely so satisfactory. In general effect 
and colouring there is, however, a very close 
similarity between them, and they both furnished 
a school of sculpture for nearly a century. The 
Siena facade, constructed in 1270-1380 from the 
design of Giovanni Pisano, illustrates a beautiful 
combination of Pointed and Circular styles, 
carried out with every elaboration of detail. It 
is composed of red, biack, and white marble, and 
richly decorated with sculptures representing 
Prophets and angels, carved by various masters, 
partly painted and gilt. The facade is literally 
covered with ornament. There are several 
animals symbolical of the cities which were 
allied to Siena at different periods. Above the 
portals are statues of the three saints, Catherine, 
Bernardino, and Ansano, who were natives of 
the place. The most remarkable sculptures in 
the front are the series of Prophets and the two 
angels, by Jacopo della Quercia. The columns 


of the great doorway are surmounted by lions, 
the emblems of Florence and Massa. The 
Sienese school of sculptors, which Niccola found 
a mere confraternity of stone-cutters, and left a 
band of artists, flourished for some centuries. 
Agostino and Agnolo were its first bright lights, 
and rose to the greatest celebrity, one of their 
grandest works being the monument to Guido 
Tarlati, the warlike Bishop of Arezzo, erected in 
Siena Cathedralin 1327-1330. In later times the 
school produced Jacopo della Quercia, mentioned 
above, who is to be reckoned second only to 
Michel Angelo in power and superior to Floren- 
tine masters of the 15th century for sweetness. 
Such an embodiment of beautiful conception and 
masterly execution as this vast front of Siena 
Cathedral presents was never surpassed by works 
of the same date and like character. This photo- 
graphic illustration given herewith to-day, there- 
fore cannot fail to be valued by our subscribers. 


CLOCK TOWER, CLACTON-ON-SEA. 


Tuts Clock and Outlook Tower, with drinking 
fountains, &c., has been designed for the Clacton 
Improvement Association, by Mr. T. H. Baker, 
architect, Clacton-on-Sea. It will occupy a 
commanding position at the junction of five of 
the principal roads, and will command extensive 
views of sea and land. It is 80ft. high and 45ft. 
to the balcony floor, which is reached by a 
circular iron staircase. The building is to be of 
Doulting stone, with lead roof. The clock will 
have four faces, with illuminated dials, and 
chimes of four bells. In the base are three 
drinking fountains, and a dog trough. The 
estimated cost is £1,700. 


SOUTH PORCH, OCLEY-NEXT-THE-SEA, NORFOLK. 


ACCOMPANYING our reports of the recent excur- 
sions of the Architectural Association into this 
part of Norfolk,* which is bounded by the Wash, 
we illustrated, among other typical examples of 
the architecture of the district, some remarkably 
fine porches, such as those of St. Nicholas’ Chapel 
at King’s Lynn, and from the grand church at 
Walpole, St. Peter’s. The porch, of which we 
give a drawing to-day, by Mr. W. Harold 
Oakley, represents another specimen of rich work 
of like character from Cley-next-the-Sea, an 
out-of-the-way church situated between Cromer 
and Wells, some six miles north of Holt. The 
building is for the main part Perpendicular in 
date, and even among Norfolk churches is rightly 
reckoned a fine one. The fabric has been restored, 
but enough remains to clearly indicate the former 
importance of Cley and its port. ‘The font is 
worth special mention for richness, and _ its 
carvings are emblematical of the seven Sacraments 
of the Church. The country here, as at Lynn, 
is quite flat, uninteresting marshland, and records 
tell of how the ‘‘rustics’’? in 1174, during the 
quarrels between Henry II. and his sons, took 
Roger Bigod, nephew of the great Earl of 
Framlingham, prisoner when he landed at Cley 
after having been driven from his castle at 
Axholm and crossed from the Lincolnshire coast. 
Ralph, of Diss, and the so-called ‘‘ Benedictus 
Abbas’’ are the best authorities concerning the 
history of this revolt, giving an account of the 
doings of the Bigods, the Earls of Suffolk, whose 
strongholds were Framlingham and Bungay. 
Hugh Bigod was at one time the most powerful 
of the rebels in Suffolk and Norfolk, and he, with 
the Flemings in his pay, burnt Norwich. Sub- 
sequently he ‘‘made peace’? with Henry IT. in 
1174, after the incident at Cley to which we have 
referred, and when the king encamped at 
‘*Saleham’’ (Syleham, on the Waveney) Hugh 
surrendered his castles, which were dismantled 
(rex fecit sternere) by the king’s warrant two 
years later. Somehow or other Framlingham 
was restored to Bigod, who soon repaired or re- 
built it, since we learn that in 1215 King John 
attacked Roger Bigod here and turned him out of 
his fortress. He speedily, however, regained it. 
The double-headed eagles which ornament one 
of the chapels in the church at Cley-next-the- 
Sea are thought to refer to a Guild of German 
merchants once established here, and this probably 
is the reason for other instances of their use, 
which we noticed when visiting other churches in 
Norfolk. 


NEW BUILDING, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. 


Tuts illustration shows a block of buildings now 
being erected in an important thoroughfare of 
Manchester. It consists of shops on the ground- 


* See Burtpine News, Aug. 9th, 16th, 23rd, and 30th. 


floor, offices, with passenger lift, on the othe 
floors, and restaurant in the basement. Th 
architects are Messrs. Heathcote and Rawle, o 
6, Princess-street, Manchester; and the con 
tractors are Messrs. R. Neile and Sons, Man 
chester ; Mr. Stephenson, of Hyde-road, bein, 
the stonemagon. ae 


A VILLAGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
Srz ‘‘ Practical Architecture,’’ on page 313. 
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DRAWING-ROOM AND HALL 

FURNITURE. a 

Te Chimneypiece in the Louis Quinze sty] 
is in dark mahogany and gold, with Bar. 
tolozzi panel on satin in the centre. The Sereez 
to the left is painted white, with Bartolozzi ani 
damask panels. The other screen for partly 
dividing two rooms is in good taste, and, fron 
its soundness of constructive principle, is agree. 
able to the eye, which is more than can be sai 
of much decorated furniture of the present day 
Here we have the panelled framing, with n 
open-work about it, forming a solid base; ther 
above that an elegant baluster arrangement, anc 
over allan open arch, lighter still. Much car 
be done in conjunction with this screen in th 
way of draping. The Italian Walnut Cabine 
below, with panels representing the signs of the 
Zodiac, is an effective and substantial piece ot 
furniture. It is fitted with convenient cupboard: 
and shelves. The Teacup Screen is pretty, but, 
we should say, would lead to ‘‘ many a slip ’twixt 
the cup and the lip,’’ though its uses for laying 
down a book or article of work would be handy 
to have at one’s elbow. The Sheraton Chair, 
with shield-shaped back, is stained green and 
decorated with leafwork. The two pieces of Hall 
Furniture are both sensible pieces; the cabinetis 
in mahogany, ebonised. The Combination Table, 
Umbrella Stand, and Cupboard we like much; 
there are commodious resting-places for bulky 
umbrellas, and good-sized wells to reveiye the 
water on wet days. This latter point, in number- 
less cases we have noticed, is wofully ignored, 
and yet it is most essential. Not only doesa 
shallow tray soon become filled, but there being 
no good catch for the end of the umbrellas and 
sticks, they too often slip out and protrude in 
various attitudes in an untidy fashion, and fre- 
quently fall out altogether. ee 
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PARLOUR FITTINGS AND FURNITURE. 
be sheet comprises some interesting objects 
from the showrooms of Messrs. H. and D. 
Cooper, of Great Pulteney - street, W. The 
Mantelpiece at the top is made in walnut, and 
would form an important feature in any room, 
It is described as being a replica of an old Italian 
examples, and could, of course, be upholstered 
to harmonise with the pervading tone of the 
apartment. The Sedan Chair is a picturesque 
and an essentially decorative object, suitable for 
giving an old-world air to a hall; though not 
devoid of use either, especially in a large apart- 
ment where the furniture, of a distinctly utili- 
tarian character, is insufficient to fill the many 
voids and corners. The ingenuity and taste of 
the artistic decorator is thus called forth to 
furnish some device, either novel in its character, 
or, as in this case, a relic of by-gone days. 1 
Chair is painted and decorated, and sumptuously 
finished with old brocade and Spanish leather. 
The three-leaf Screen, below to the left, is made 
of genuine old Arabian lattice-work (Meshra- 
beyah), and as the plate shows, makes a pleasing 
background to a couch. ‘The tallest leat is 6it. 
high, and variety of effect is gained by the 
broken line of the heights and the consequent 
diversity in the panels beneath. The Writing 
Cabinet, made in ash and stained blue, 1s an 
elegant and useful adjunct to a boudoir. _To 
those who are nothing if they are not French, 
the Screen in the Louis Quinze period will com- 
mend itself, where curls and twists run riot, and 
all formality is banished. We ourselves prefer 
the quieter feeling of the Eastern screen, an¢ 
believe it will give more lasting pleasure. 


Mr. R. M. Craven, M.R.C.S.L., has been electec 
medical officer of health for Westmoreland, in suc: 
cession to Dr. Paget, who has been appointed to & 
similar position in Salford. There were 55 candi 
dates to the office, the salary attached to which 1 
£375 per annum. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


NHERE is a pleasing look about the announce- 
. ment of the competition for the proposed 
imicipal buildings at Sheffield. An £80,000 
may be regarded with pleasurable anticipa- 
n by the ‘‘ retail’? class of competitor who is 
ven to wisely economising his energies, and 
10 concentrates his efforts on things worthy of 
ich trouble in an endeavour to secure them. 
are, indeed, is, if not an ideal competition, one 
iich on the face of things is certainly most 
mirably arranged. To begin with, when Mr. 
‘aterhouse consents to act as am assessor, a 
mpetition is as good as decided with satis- 
stion to all parties. Then, it is planned on 
e dual system, which hitherto has been found 
work with infinitely less of that unpleasant 
ction than accompanies the ordinarily-arranged 
mpetition. Furthermore, there is a liberal 
lowance of premiums; and divided, as it is pro- 
sed to be, among, perhaps, six competitors, those 
tering for the struggle have very good ‘‘odds”’ 
the chances of pulling off a decent premium. 
iree Clear months are allowed for sending in, 
dthese months being such as succeed to the 
ason of health-recreation for the majority of 
rsons, competitors may start with that hale 
ndition of mind and body which, in these days 
‘ high pressure, is necessary to a successful 
mpeting architect. Yes, here, indeed, is an 
parently satisfactory competition advertise- 
ent. The time of the bulk of competitors is 
ot wasted in futile labours on detailed drawings ; 
id those who do have to prepare elaborate 
lans, &c., will receive remuneration which 
1ould pay every reasonable expense for labour 
: self and staff, including an additional con- 
imption of midnight oil. 


If I must be critical, there is just one thing 
jout the advertisement that seems to be worthy 
f attention. Three months is a good space of 
me for the preparation of mere sketch-plans ; 
may be that there will be scope for those so 
iclined to get in much extra labour, over and 
oove that contemplated by the inaugurators of 
1e competition. Competitors should assure 
1emselyes that the instructions issued are well 
rorded in this respect, and that no loop-holes 
<ist for any who would take unfair advantage of 
thers by sending in drawings of a description 
ad prepared in a manner that is not intended by 
10se who have arranged the competition. It is 
f no use having dual competitions if the end of 
ich is to be defeated by the unscrupulous. 
rawings uncalled for by the conditions, and 
ressed up in a medium not requested by the 
romoters, give an unfair advantage. I doubt not 
ut that, as Mr. Waterhouse’s name is associated 
ith this competition, the conditions will be as 
erfect as possible. It is just as well to make 
ure from the first, however, as by so doing com- 
etitors may go to work with confidence. Com- 
laints, if justifiable, made in a courteous 
_anner and promptly to the inaugurators, 
y a large number of would-be competitors, 
sually receive attention from the promoters; 
yhereas, if any doubtful points are passed 
ver with indifference, after-complaint comes 
00 late. In very many instances prompt 
ction on the part of the profession has changed 
vhat would have been a disastrous competition 
nto one which has given satisfaction to all—if 
his is possible in an architectural competition. 


Judging by past experiences, a successful com- 
etitor in a dual competition must be a neat, and 
Imost microscopic, draughtsman. The scale 
nforced for elevations being so minute and ex- 
ensive details being generally forbidden, it be- 
omes of advantage to one to be able to show 
nuch detail in a clear and fine style of drawing. 
Modern draughtsmen, or rather those still draw- 
ng in the manner of the palmy days of the 
xothic Revival, may feel inclined to kick at this; 
yut it is evidently of importance. It is, of course, 
mpossible to say to competitors, ‘‘ You shall not 
how more than so much, or such-and-such, de- 
ail;”’ and therefore the fine draughtsman gets the 
ull over those who draw with the black, splashy 
ine. It would doubtless be well if mere 
sencil sketches were asked for in dual compe- 
‘itions. Under the system that allows competitors 
0 prepare their drawings in ink, the end and aim 
of dual competitions—to save useless labour—is 
often defeated. I would have the style of get-up 
is simple as possible, just such a series of pencil 
sketches as one at times submits to a client in 
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everyday work. Bya rigid enforcement of wise 
restrictions, the dual competitions might become 
as effective in saving labour as it is intended that 
it should be. At present this desirable object is 
not always attained, and as much unremunerated 
labour is given by the profession as In compe- 
titions of the ordinary type. 


After perusing the letters of Messrs. Longmire 
and ‘‘ Ars” in your last issue, it came home to 
me very forcibly that it was high time to take a 
more energetic part in the St. Alban’s discussion. 
Having read par No. 1 of friend ‘‘ Ars’s’’ letter, 
I for the moment felt that perhaps, unknowingly, 
I had committed some enormity that ought to be 
confessed. ‘‘ Ars’? says :—‘‘ Messrs. Longmire 
have a legitimate grievance against him (that’s 
me), and justly refuse to discuss any other matter 
with him (ye ancient ‘G’) until he apologises for 
repeating the exploded nonsense about the 
stencilled deal: ceiling in nave.’’ If ‘‘ Ars” 
continues in this style he will bring my grey 
hairs in sorrow to the grave. Still, as I have 
said, I, for the moment, really thought I had 
repeated some ‘‘ exploded nonsense,’’ and for- 
gotten the fact of having done so. Wearily I 
searched the back numbers of the ‘‘ B.N.’’ con- 
taining the ‘‘ Wayside Notes’? concurrent with 
the St. Alban’s discussion. With what result? 
There is absolutelely no mention of, let alone com- 
ment on, any ‘ancient painted ceiling,’ until 
Messrs. Longmire thought fit to saddle me with an 
expression contained in your report of what Mr. 
Gough said on the occasion of the St. Paul’s Eecle- 
siological Society’ s visit to St. Alban’s ! I cannot say 
whether any old painted ceiling was pulled 
down in the nave or not; but this I can say, 
that visitors to St. Alban’s Abbey are led 
to make this inference from the information 
vouchsafed by attendants at the Abbey. I ask 
again, What has the ‘‘ancient painted ceiling ”’ 
to do with the main issue of this question, which 
is—whether-St. Alban’s Abbey should continue 
to be destroyed at the instigation of Lord Grim- 
thorpe? By harping upon the subject Messrs. 
Longmire weaken their cause, as it shows that, 
as I have before said, they are prepared to 
swallow the camel whilst straining at the gnat. 
I had hoped to have been able to speak with 
authority on this question of whether any old 
coloured ceiling was removed from the nave or 
not; but having had no time to get together any 
indisputable facts, I am not for the moment in a 
position to doso. Meanwhile, I beg to object to 
explain expressions used by others, and to ask 
‘¢Ars’’ to, in future, look before he leaps in 
matters concerning any statements he avers that 
I have made. 


Now, let me leave the mystery of the ‘‘ ancient 
painted ceiling’’ to be unravelled by such as it 
may concern: it is at the best a side issue, 
and fastened upon by your correspondents be- 
cause they haye nothing better to hold on to. 
Like a straw upon the surface of the deep waters 
of adverse opinion, they have clutched it in 
despair. But we will leave the subject, and avert 
to the ‘‘Sheet of Contrasts.’’ I am glad to be 
able to inform Messrs. Longmire, and your 
readers generally, that early this week I repaired 
to the venerable city of St. Alban’s, and expended 
much time in a careful examination of the Abbey 
and a laborious comparison of the ‘‘ Sheet of 
Contrasts’? with the actual work executed. I 
have, as I write, a ‘‘ Sheet of Contrasts’’ before 
me, with certain red marks thereon, which I made 
on the spot to indicate the parts of Mr. Stein- 
metz’s sketches, where I consider he has failed to 
observe exact draughtsmanship. First I will 
take the new north transept. Here, I think, the 
draughtsman has (1) not drawn the great round 
window sufficiently large, and (2) the turrets at 
the angles are a shade too wide; (3) the two old 
Norman windows are not sufficiently near to the 
first string-course, and (4) two little lights at 
the bottom stages of the turrets are omitted. 
In the case of the drawing of the new south 
transept, I find I have made no other 
marks than two, showing the omission of the 
little windows. They have here been left out 
asin the case of the drawing -of the north 
transept. These are all the marks I have made 
indicating want of accuracy; the drawing of the 
great round window is a very fair representation 
asregards proportion and detail, and decidedly 
flattering. The drawing of the new ‘‘19th- 
century porch’’ is an exact representation of the 
actual thing ; the five lights of the south transept, 
as seen from interior, are correctly delineated. 
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Any rough sketch would serve to show the sham 
treatment of the lancet heads, and the ‘‘ cloister 
wall’? shows the brutal treatment of the beauti- 
ful old work. I did not see the old door any- 
where ; and I have nothing by me to say whether 
the drawings of the old transepts and the old 
slype door are correct. Judging from what I 
remember, they ave correct sketches of the old 
work, and if they are not, it would not vastly 
affect the main issue. 


Of what importance are these veritably trifling 
inaccuracies which I have detailed? Let us 
consider. The large round window is too small ; 
this is unadvantageous ; its fearful ponderosity is 
its most objectionable feature. The side turrets 
are too wide: this advantageously affects the 
drawing ; the round window looks less obtrusive. 
Two little staircase windows are omitted in the 
turrets of either transept; this affects nothing 
and no one. On the whole, the ‘‘ Sheet of Con- 
trasts’’ is very flattering to the new ‘‘ Grim- 
thorpian”’ architecture. TI positively assert that, 
from a mere inspection of the ‘Sheet of Contrasts,”’ 
no one can gather any idea of the frightful barbarity 
of the designs of Lord Grimthorpe — the brutal 
coarseness, the loud vulgarity, and the impudent 
self-assertiveness evidenced in the “ architecture” 
of the new transepts. Out of scale, of ignoble 
proportions, crude in outline, puerile in detail, 
evidenced ignorance of every true principle of 
architecture, I unhesitatingly condemn them as 
the greatest architectural abortions the world 
has witnessed. I make no scruple to assert that 
their presence at the Abbey is a scandal, and, if 
allowed to continue, they will be a standing 
disgrace to the nation. Gotu. 
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CHIPS. 


The foundation-stone of St. John’s Church a 
Dunton Green, in the parish of Otford, Kent, was 
laid on Thursday afternoon. The edifice is ex- 
pected to cost £1,800. The style is Early English, 
with red brick facings. Mr. T. Potter, of Seven- 
oaks, is the architect, and the Mid-Kent Co. are 
the builders. The site adjoins the high road leading 
to London, and is just opposite the lodge gates of 
Broughton House. 


An inquiry was held at Wells City, before Major- 
Gen. C. P. Carey, one of the inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, on Tuesday week, rela- 
tive to an application from the city council for 
sanction to borrow the sum of £17,000 for the 
purchase of the water company. No opposition 
was offered to the scheme, and the inspector 
intimated that he should recommend sanction to a 
loan of £16,000. 


In the action, ‘‘Storry v. the York Corporation,’’ 
brought to recover damages for injuries to property 
caused during the construction of the new lock at 
Castle Mills Bridge, York, Mr. C. R. Chorley, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Leeds, to whom. the case was 


referred for the assessment of damages, has awarded 
the plaintiff £160. 


The members of the Sussex Archeological Society 
had their annual excursion on Friday. ‘The mem- 
bers proceeded by carriages from Arundel to Bignor, 
where the remains of the Anglo-Roman villa, with 
its tesselated pavements, were examined, Mr. H. J. 
Fox acting as guide. Bignor Church, which con- 
tains some Norman work, and the smaller church 
at Burton, containing monuments of the Goring 
family, were afterwards seen, and the day closed 
with an inspection of Lord Leconfield’s seat, Pet- 
worth House. 


A stained-glass memorial window has just been 
inserted in the north aisle of the parish church of 
Malpas to the memory of the late Admiral Tarleton. 
The work has been executed by Messrs. H. Eaton, 
Butler, and Bayne, 14, Garrick-street, Covent- 
garden, London, who, upon two former occasions, 
have executed work of similar character in the 
church—the windows to the memory of the late 
Rey. C. W. Cox and to Bishop Heber. The subject 
of the present one is the Resurrection. 


Litigation has been commenced as to the proposed 
restoration of the parish church of Dunbar, for 
which plans, prepared by Messrs. Hay, of Edin- 
burgh, were recently adopted by the Dowager 
Duchess of Roxburghe anda committee. Certain 
of the heritors fear that the proposed works would 
exceed in cost the sums received by the restoration 
‘committee, and that the balance would have to be 
made good by them. An interim interdict has 
been obtained to prevent the alterations from being 
commenced. 


The premises of Messrs. T. Fox and Co., cabinet 
makers, of Bishopsgate-street Within, were de- 
stroyed by fire on Saturday night. A building of 
five floors, used as showrooms, workshops, and 
stores, was gutted. 
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Guascow.—The new Municipal Buildings, 
having been completed, have been thrown open 
for public inspection during the present week. 
The buildings contain 350,000 cubic feet of stone, 
19,000 cubic feet of granite, and 10,000,000 
bricks. The site is bounded by George-square, 
John-street, Cochrane-street, and George-street ; 
the buildings, which are four stories in height, 
having frontages to these various streets and the 
whole of the east side of the square. In the 
centre of the block is a large quadrangle, with 
carriage and foot entrances from three sides. The 
style adopted is that of a free treatment of Italian 
Renaissance. Dignity has been sought to be 
obtained by good grouping in the masses and by 
a sense of the gradation of thefeatures. Hach of 
the fronts has an individual treatment of its own, 
while unity has been given to the whole design 
by repetition and balance in the outline of the 
composition. Over the chief front in George- 
square is the Jubilee Pediment, which has a 
length of 50ft. and a height in the centre of 11ft. 
The central figure is that of Queen Victoria 
seated on a raised dais, and supported on each 
side by figures emblematic of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, with two figures reclining 
at the foot of the steps which lead to the throne. 
The spaces on each side of the middle group are 
occupied with carvings illustrative of the various 
British possessions. The Municipal apart- 
ments include the banqueting hall, 120ft. by 50ft. 
and 450ft. in height, the council chamber, 60f¢. 
by 380ft., with central alcove an additional 20tt. 
in width; the satinwood salon, or municipal 
drawing-room, the octagon chamber, the maho- 
gany salon, the Dean of Guild Court, 50ft. by 
30ft. The architect is Mr. William Young, of 
London, and Mr. Henry D. Walton, of Glasgow, 
has been his assistant on the buildings. The 
clerk of works is Mr. E. C. Morgan, and the 
principal contractors are as follow :—General 
contractors, Messrs. Morrison and Mason ; joiner 
(sub-contractor), Mr. James Morrison ; plasterers, 
Messrs. D. and J. M’Kenzie; marble work and 
mosaic floors, Messrs. Galbraith and Winton; 
outside plumber work, Messrs. Wallace and 
Connell; inside plumber work, Messrs. Brown 
and Young; slater work, Mr. William Meikle ; 
painters, Messrs. Carlton and Sons; council- 
chamber and first reception salon, Messrs. Wylie 
and Lochhead; painters of council-chamber, 
Messrs. J. B. Bennett and Sons; plasterer, 
Mr. R. A. M‘Gilvray. Two reception salons 
next George-strect, Messrs. M‘Kenzie and 


Co., Buchanan-street ; plasterer, Mr. R. A. 
M‘Gilvray ; painters, Messrs. Peter Darroch 
and Co.; tile work, Mr. James Duncan. 


Superintending electrician, Mr. David Cook; 
cast-iron work, Messrs. M‘Farlane and Oo. ; 
sculptures, Mr. John Mossman, Glasgow ; 
Messrs. George Lawson, London; Rhind, 
Edinburgh ; Farmer and Brindley, London ; 
Mr. Charles Grassby, Glasgow; Mr. Edward 
-Good, Glasgow; and Mr. James Young, 
Glasgow. The following illustrations of the 
buildings have appeared in our pages :—Plan, 
elevations, and sections of the original design, 
as selected in competition, Sept. 15 and Nov. 10, 
1882; perspective of design as finally carried out, 
May 1, 1885; central bay of George-street 
fagade, Jan. 16, 1887; bay of banqueting hall, 
March 29, 1889; spandrels, carved by Mr. John 
Mossman, Sept. 16, 1887; statues, by Mr. John 
Rhind, April 20, 1888. 


Hezrtrorp.—The new building erected on the 
Old Cross, Hertford, as a permanent memorial of 
Her Majesty’s Jubilee, for the accommodation of 
the Free Library and School of Art, was opened 
on Thursday, the 29th ult., by the Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour, M.P. The style is Elizabethan, 
and the material used in construction is red brick. 
On the left of entrance are the reading-room and 
library, about 42ft. by 22ft., with an alcove at 
éach end. ‘The books are arranged on shelves in 
the recess at the north end, and on a gallery 
running along the east wall. The whole of the 
floor above is allotted to the School of Art, and 
consists of three rooms, one being for the 
elementary students, another for the advanced 
class, and the third for those engaged in painting 
from the life. These rooms are divided by 
sliding doors and revolving shutters, so that they 
can be used either as one large room or as three 
separate ones. On the same floor is a small 
room for the principal, and a lavatory and cloak- 
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room for lady students, while a similar apart- 
ment is provided for men upstairs. Apartments 
are also provided on the ground floor ‘for the 
librarian and his family. The building is warmed 
throughout by hot water, and wooden blocks are 
extensively used for the floors. The joint archi- 
tects were Mr. R. T. Blomfield, of London, and 
Mr. W. H. Wilds, of Hertford; and the builder 
was Mr. H. Norris, of Hertford. The contract 
price was a little uader £2,200. 


Rurnin.—The memorial-stone of the new 
Welsh Prebyterian chapel, Ruthin, North 
Wales, was laid on Aug. 29th. The architect 
is Mr. T. G. Williams, Liverpool, and Mr. 
Richard Lloyd the builder, of Corwen. The 
style of the building is Gothic, freely dealt with. 
The front portion of the chapel will be circular 
on plan, having a radii of 27ft., and measures 
internally 55ft. by 54ft., and will be entered 
through two doorways placed in tiled porches, 
leading to vestibules on each side, and having 
doors glazed with cathedral glass. The chapel is 
to seat 450 persons, and the sittings are to be 
arranged in a circle gallery form, or in an 
isacoustic curve from the pulpit with stepped 
aisles leading to the body. The schoolroom, 
41ft. Gin. by 24ft., is placed at the rear of the 
chapel, with a minister’s vestry, 14ft. by 12ft. ; 
also a lavatory, book closet, and other con- 
veniences. Below is the cellar, containing 
boiling-room, heating-cellar, and coals, provided 
with sinks, boiler, cooking range, and other con- 
veniences. ‘The roof the chapel is to be in one 
span of 54ft. (inside measurement) supported by 
stained pitch-pine hammer-beam principals. The 
cost, exclusive of land, will not exceed £2,000. 
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The Portman Rooms in Baker-street, W., are 
being decorated by Messrs. Campbell, Smith, and 
Co., from designs by Sir. A. W. Blomfield and Mr. 
J.S. Paul. 


The corner-stone of a new Roman Catholic 
Church for Watford was laid on the 29th ult. The 
building will be dedicated to the Holy Rood, and 
will consist of nave, 26ft. 9in. by 70ft.; and chan- 
cel, 25ft. by 35ft., with ambulatory round. The 
style is Decorated Gothic, and the materials em- 
ployed are flint for facings, Bath stone for dress- 
ings, and tiles for roofing. A turret will flank the 
church on either side, and will contain the angelus 
and sanctus bells. Mr. J. F. Bennett, John-street, 
Adelphi, W.C., is the architect ; and Messrs. T. 
Turner and Co., Watford, are the builders. The 
church will seat from 450 to 500 persons. 


For the last nine months about 80 men have been 
at work on the Great Northern Railway at Newark, 
erecting a new bridge over the river Trent, and re- 
moving the old tubular, or Warren truss bridge. 
The Warren bridge, which was erected 35 years 
ago, is constructed of cast and wrought iron and 
timber, whereas the new one is all steel, and on the 
Whypple-Murphy truss principle. It is situated 
about a quarter of a mile from the Great Northern 
Station, and is described as the largest on the Great 
Northern main line. The designs were prepared by 
the engineer to the company, Mr. R. Johnson, C.E. 
It is estimated to cost about £18,000, and will be 
completed in February next. 


A little 6th century vase from Corinth has been 
presented to the British Museum by Mr. Malcolm 
Macmillan, whose fate is still an unsolved mystery. 
It is the third of its class which has been added to 
the Museum collection, and is under 3in. in height ; 
the body is cream-coloured, and on it is painted in 
black, red, olive, and purple bands of ornamenta- 
tion, filled in with representations of animals, 
figures, and conventional ornament. The treat- 
ment is essentially Phoenician in character, and is 
probably an adaptation of Oriental design by an 
artist of the Athenian schools. 


New co-operative stores in Cowper-road, Great 
Berkhampstead, were opened on Tuesday week. 
They include a range of shops, with store-roomsand 
kitchen above, and on the second floor a hall seated 
for 300 persons. Mr. J. F. Goody, of Colchester, 
was the architect, and the outlay has been £2,000. 


The Duke of Bedford has given Goldington- 
crescent-garden, Camden-town, as a site for a 
technical institute, but suggésted that he would not 
object to the sale of the crescent garden and the 
application of the proceeds to the acquisition of a 
more eligible site elsewhere for the institute. The 
vestry of St. Pancras, therefore, propose that the 
London County Council be asked to purchase this 
garden and maintain it as an open space out of the 
£12,000 which they received from the Midland 
Railway Company for the purposes of open spaces 
in the parish, and in consideration of the acquisition 
of part of the old parish burial ground by the com- 
pany. 


Engineeriny Dates, | 


Tuer Prosecren Imprrran Docks.—A schen 
is being matured for constructing a deep-wat 
dock between the Victoria Docks and the rive. 
The area of land to be acquired will be about | 
acres on the north side of the Woolwich-roa_ 
and about 56 acres to the south of it. When ¢t) 
works have been fully carried out the water ar 
of the new docks will be about 52 acres. Th) 
Imperial Docks, as they will be called, will com’ 
prise an outer basin or merchandise docks, anda 
inner basin or service docks, with dry doc! 
accommodation. The outer basin will contai, 
29°35 acres of water space. The area of the quay. 
and jetties is 2,143,000sq.ft. (over two-thirds ¢ 
that of the Royal Albert Docks), and the qua| 
frontage is 14,600 lineal feet (being 2,000#) 
less than that of the Royal Albert Docks). Thi 
basin is to be approached by a lock 600ft. lon) 
by 85ft. wide, leaving 36ft. at ordinary sprin)| 
tides over the sills, and with a depth of water a) 
lowest neaps of 323ft. A double railway wil| 
surround this basin and run on to each quay 
There will also be a barge lock, permitting of th, 
entry or exit of barges at any state of the tide 
The inner dock, for the service of the liners, wil 
include the existing graving docks, workshops 
and pontoons belonging to the Victoria Grayin, 
Dock Company, which is in liquidation. B) 
excavating and deepening the graving docks, ant 
dredging away the bays on their west side, 23-2) 
acres of water area can be provided for vesseli 
dry-docking or lying up for repairs. The oute 
and inner basins, both fully equipped, will cos) 
respectively £430,059 and £324,019, making < 
total of £754,078. Other expenses bring the tcta 
estimated cost up to about £875,000. ‘aa 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAI 
SOCIETIES. es 

Durnam AND NoxtHumMBERLAND ARoHmO- 
LOGICAL AND ARcurrEcruRAL Socrery.—Las| 
week the members of this society enjoyed a two 
days’ excursion into the North Riding. Meeting 
at Thirsk on Thursday morning, the members 
visited, in waggonettes, the Norman village 
church of Felskirk, with its well-known monu- 
ments of Knights Templars, and the remains ol 
the Commandery at Mount St. John, and then 
ascended Black Hambledon, some 1,200ft. above 
the sea level. The moorland village of Seawtor 
was next seen, and then the ruins of Rieyauls 
Abbey, where Mr. C. C. Hodges and the Rey. 
J. C. Atkinson, D.C.L., gave explanation 
Helmsley Castle and Church were the last place: 
visited, the members staying for the night in thal 
village. On Friday the members left Helmsley 
early, and went to Swaldirk, after which the 
church of Gilling was viewed, and also the old 
castle of the Fairfax family, with its 16th-century 
tapestry-room. The far-famed ruins of Bylan 
Abbey were then surveyed, and Canon Greenwel 
gave a history of the ancient pile. Thence th 
party went to Coxwold, and after looking at th 
church, they, with interest, examined Shand} 
Hill, the residence of Lawrence Sterne, and ther 
drove to Thirsk, returning north by tram. 
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The Queen and Royal Family have had a whit 
marble slab placed over the grave of the late Mrs 
Hull, formerly nurse to her Majesty, and whos 
remains are interred, with those of her husband, i 
Clewer Churchyard, near Windsor. ‘The memoria 
is adorned with a cross and palm branch. Z 


No fewer than 1,700 soldiers have been fo 
the past three weeks hard at work upon th 
butts at Bisley, the ‘‘ New Wimbledon,” 1 
preparation for the prize meeting of the Nationa 
Rifle Association, to be held next July. Thetw 
principal butts are fast approaching completior 
The larger of these, to be used for the firing betwee 
200 and 600 yards, is intended to provide 90 targets 
and the whole of the earth for these long embavk 
ments is being dug out and filled up by militar 
labour. The latter comes entirely from Aldershot 
the plan adopted being to march out a brigade 
three half-battalions of 500 men each, these remain 
ing at work for ten days at a time, and receivin 
extra working pay of sixpence per day. 
remaining 200 men are supplied by the Roy: 
Engineers, who are occupied with the more 1 
portant duty of surveying the land and marking ot 
the ground. None of the offices or other perman 
ent buildings have yet been started ; but the gee 
has been set out for them, and considerable progre 
will be made during the winter by the Roy 
Engineers. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
‘errieLD Municrpat Buriprnes. —The in- 
/tions to architects who may engage in the 
/minary competition for this important group 
‘ablic buildings, as arranged by Mr. Water- 
ie, R.A., in conjunction with the committee 
1e Town Déuncil. have just been published. 
| Corporation invite, in the first place, sketch 
‘ens for the proposed buildings, illustrated by 
is of each floor, two cross sections, and an 
‘ation towards Pinstone-street. No alterna- 
schemes are admissible, and if sent will be 
‘d out of the competition. Each drawing 
it be to the scale of ~sin. to the foot mounted 
‘a stretcher 2ft., by lft. Gin. in size; the 
rey-street front being kept to the lower edge 
whe plans. The walls on plans and sections 
‘to be in black; the elevation in outline only, 
hout colour. Each set of drawings to be sent 
anonymously (but accompanied by a sealed 
elope contaming the author’s name and 
ress), and it is sought to maintain this 
nymity by discarding the motto system. 
1en each case is unpacked, it and its con- 
ts will be marked by the Corporation 
horities for identification ; but no distinguish- 
» mark, motto, or device is to be put on the 
wings, description, statement, envelope, or 
e by the competing architects or their agents. 
slan of the land, showing the levels, positions, 
1 depth of neighbouring sewers, has been 
ied with the instructions. The buildings, 
luding all breaks forward for architectural 
sct, are to ba kept within the boundary of the 
> coloured pink. The plot being needlessly 
ge for the accommodation required and money 
be expended, it is probable that competitors 
J be able to show how a portion of it may be 
t for future extension of the municipal build- 
‘s without injuring the light or architectural 
ect of those now contemplated. As there is a 
isiderable fall in the ground eastwards, those 
npetitors whose designs occupy the whole 
igth of Surrey-street will probably find that a 
sement or lower ground-floor story can be 
roduced at the eastern end of the site entirely 
ove the level of the ground. Lach set of 
uwings must be accompanied by a concise ex- 
matory statement detailing the materials sug- 
sted, and giving the net cubical contents of the 
oposed building calculated from the bottom of 
e footings, and including all walls, roofs, 
rrets, towers, chimney-stacks, or other special 
atures. Each design must indicate the method 
warming and ventilation proposed, either on 
e drawings or in the description. The total 
st of the entire building, including all special 
iutures and the necessary permanent fittings, 
ust not exceed £80,000. “It is the wish of the 
rporation that the building should be fireproof, 
id should be faced with stone of good quality. 
. all other respects the competitors are left free 
to style and material. A schedule of the 
commodation required is appended to the in- 
structions, and it is explained that the sizes of 
oms therein given are suggestive sizes, abso- 
te compliance with which is not made a neces- 
ry stipulation; but a general compliance with 
ese dimensions as indicating the minimum 
ze3 of the rooms, will undoubtedly affect the 
lection of the design. Each competitor is ex- 
cted to fill in a schedule, giving the size of 
ery room in his design, and to let it accompany 
sreport. Thesummary of thescheduleshowsthat 
ese rooms, to be distributed on three floors, will 
mprise a total floor area of about 14,130sq.ft. for 
uncil-chamber, mayor’s rooms, and committee- 
oms, out of an entire area of about 55,059sq. ft. 
he corporation will select, with the advice of 
cir assessor, from the sketch designs sent in, 
ose which they most approve, not exceeding 
x in number, and will request their authors to 
ipply such further plans, sections, elevations, 
etails, and perspective views as may then be 
quired for their more complete illustration. <A 
im of £600 will be divided equally among the 
echitects taking part in this final competition, or 
mong such of them as shall in the opinion of the 
ssessor have fulfilled its conditions, except in 
1e case of the successful competitor, whose 
remium shall merge in his commission of 5 per 
ont. for carrying out the work. ‘The corpora- 
on have invited Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., to act 
$ assessor in both these competitions; but they 
eserve to themselves the right of ultimately 
eciding which set of designs shall be adopted. 
ll sketch plans to be sent in (carriage paid) 
ddressed to the borough surveyor, Sheftield, on 
r before the 2nd of December, 1889. It is 


for sending in designs in 


probable that the day 
will be the lst of May, 


the second competition 
1890. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Facapr Suops aT Hornsey.—At the Hornsey 
Local Board meeting on Monday week the 
Plans Committee reported that they had received 
plans for the erection of three facade shops, Arch- 
way-road, by Mr. F. J. Chambers. The ground 
plan of these proposed shops showed the building 
line encroached upon ; no sanitary accommodation 
was provided; no plan of the second floor of the 
middle shop, which was more than one story in 
height, was given. The drainage was shown 
grouped and connected to an old drain adjoining. 
No concrete was shown under the floors. The 
block plan was not signed. No division fences or 
walls were shown. No doors or windows were 
shown in the rear, and in various other minor 
details the plans did not comply with the conditions 
of the board’s by-laws; therefore the committee 
disapproved these plans. The poard would probably 
recollect that two similar buildings were erected on 
the Great Northern Railway Company’s property, 
adjoining Crouch-end Station, by the same archi- 
tect about two years ago, for which no plans were 
deposited. It was thought that the buildings were 
intended for the purposes of the railway company, 
and were consequently exempt from the provisions 
of the board’s by-laws; when, however, the object 
of the buildings was ascertained, proceedings were 
commenced against Mr. Chambers, and finally the 
buildings were allowed to remain subject to agree- 


ment. The committee drew particular attention to 
this fact, as the buildings in question, which had 
been likened to rabbit hutches, were without any 
w.c.’s or sanitary appliances, and were now referred 
to by Mr. Chambers as a precedent for the buildings 
he was trying to erect in the Archway-road. The 
committee recommend that the officers of the board 
be authorised to take proceedings immediately the 
works was commenced, as these little huts could be 
run up in a very short time. The recommendation 
was agreed to. 


Frmaie Lasour In Brickyarps.—At the Rye- 
dale Petty Sessions at Kirbymoorside on Saturday. 
Mr. Rickard, Factory and Workshop Inspector, 
charged George Atkinson, brickmaker, of Kirby- 
moorside, with employing a girl under sixteen years 
of age inhis brickyard. Defendant acknowledged 
the offence, but pleaded that he had not received a 
copy of the Act and rules from the inspector until a 
few days ago, and the offence was committed a year 
since. Under these circumstances, the defendant 
was simply ordered to pay 14s. 6d. costs. 
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Christ Church, Weston-super-Mare, was reopened 
on Sunday, after restoration, including the raisimg 
of the roof by 7ft. and the insertion of a clerestory 
on either side. Messrs. Hans Price and Wooler 
were the architects, and Messrs. Theodore Palmer 
and Son the contractors. 


The town council of Maidenhead have accepted 
as a gift for 99 years a public recreation ground of 
14 acres, near the centre of the town, offered by 
Mr. W. H. Grenfell. 


On Friday an inquiry was held at Bournemouth 
by Mr. Thomas Codrington, M.Inst.C.E., Local 
Government Board Inspector, with reference to an 
application by the improvement commissioners for 
sanction to borrow £10,150 for works of street im- 
provement, and £850 for enlarging the refuse 
destructor. Mr. Lacey explained the works pro- 
posed to be carried out, the greater portion of the 
money being required- for laying limestone tar- 
paving 3in. thick in various parts of the district, 
and Limmer asphalte in other places where the 
traffic is greater. It was proposed to add two cells 
to the refuse destructor, and to increase the area of 
the hot plate. 


The north porch and muniment-room of Man- 
chester Cathedral, erected, from the plans of Mr. 
J. 8. Crowther, to the memory of the late Mr. 
James Craven by his children, at a cost of £3,300, 
is now completed, and the ancient registers, which 
are of priceless value, are about to be removed 
thither from the Ely Chapel. 

The Duke of Bedford has paid £20,000 to the 
official trustees of the Charity Commissioners to- 
wards the building and endowment of an inter- 
mediate and technical school for Tavistock, to 
replace the closed grammar school in that town. 


The Court of the Turners’ Company purpose 


holding their annual exhibition of turnery at the 
Mansion House during the week ending October 26. 
On the Friday the prize distribution will take place 
in the Egyptian Hall. 


Among the measures which received the Royal 
assent on Friday was the Technical Instruction Act. 
A summary of its provisions appeared in our issue 
of the 2nd ult., p. 163. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. 1 communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the BuILpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members-of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused, All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PassmorE EpWARkDs. 


TERMS. OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) ‘To India (via Brindisi), 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise~ 

ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 
The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
saree can be ascertained on upplication to the Pub- 
isher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Adyertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 


advertisements for “ Situations Vacant’? 
or ‘Situations Wanted” is Onn SHILLING for TWENTY- 
rour Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser= 
tion. 


The charge for 


NOTICE. 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLVI., XLIX., 
L., LI., LI., LIV., and LV., may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Rucurvep._H. Be and Co.—C, l.--H., B.-—B. and) F— 
A.C. R.—T. W. T. 

H. B. W. (No examination is necessary in order to calk 
yourself a civil engineer, There are various societies 
Which conduct examinations for membership to their 
ownranks. The principal of these are the Institute of 
Surveyors and the Institution of Civil Engineers, both 
in Great George-street. Further particulars should be 
sought of the secretaries. There is also the Sanitary 


Institute of Great Britain, which is supposed to deak 
more particularly with sanitary engineering.) 
—______ = 9 


Ay,’ 
Correspondence, 
———_—+-4 + —— 
SCULPTURE AT TRURO CATHEDRAL. 
To the Editor of the Buitpinc News. 
Srr,—‘‘ Ars’? has been misinformed as to the 
sculpture at Truro Cathedral. Messrs. Luscomb 


executed the Bishop’s Throne, and the sculptured 
panel in pulpit is by Mr. Nicholls. All other 


sculpture is by Mr. Hitch.—I am, &c., 
Wen: 


ST. ALBAN’S CATHEDRAL. 


Str,—At last Lord Grimthorpe has done him- 
self justice in his letter to the Guardian, published 
in your last issue, in adding to his eift to the 
country of a specimen of what a Grimthorpean 
Cathedral should be, an insight into the wealth 
of the nation in the possession of himself, the 
only. architect full, not only of art, but of 
elegance of mind and diction, refinement of wit, 
of sensibility to the feelings of others, of © 
chivalrous generosity, and of the modesty of true 
genius. 

Were it not for the momentous issue at stake 
in the St. Alban’s controversy, as to whether an 
ancient monument should be committed to the 
transcendent genius of Lord Grimthorpe or the 
“anonymous,” ‘‘unknown,’’ “‘ mendacious,”’ 
‘‘spiteful,’’ ‘‘despised,”’ “‘condemned,’’ ‘‘im- 
practical,’’? ‘‘impudent,”’ ‘¢ conceited, ’’ ‘* incom- 
petent,’’ ‘‘impostors”’ of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the comical element which 
pervades it would make it a pleasing divertise- 
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ONE OFTHE OLD PARTS oF S-ALBANS A BBEY“WHKH STILE REMAING 


ment to us poor architects who have to live on 
the contemplation of the honour and glory of the 
great outsider. 

Being of an inquisitive turn of mind, Ihave been 
exercised by many questions which his lordship 
or some of your unenlightened readers may be 
able to solve. Is Lord Grimthorpe ‘‘ Ars” ? Is 
“‘ Ars”? Lord G.’s alter ego 2 Did Lord G. teach 
‘Ars’? the art of writing in the vulgar tongue 
or vice versé ? Is ‘Ars’? one and Mr. Long- 
mire the other of the two most competent 
amateurs who have ‘‘raked’’ and ‘‘exposed the 
ignorance of the anonymous and unknown archi- 
tects’? ? If Lord G. had found one righteous 
and competent architect, would he have employed 
him and hidden his own light under a bushel ? 
Would the one righteous and competent archi- 
tect have accepted a commission from Lord G. 
if, like myself, he had had the privilege of work- 
ing under the architect whom Lord G. employed 
in his unregenerate days? Does an architect’s 
duty only extend to making a general design ? 

Is a clerk of the works the most competent 
person to design the details of a cathedral ? 

Where are all the  exquisitely-moulded and 
carved fragments of the Western portals, which 


Sir Gilbert Scott considered of priceless value, 
and hoped to have seen restored to their original 
position, but which have been put out of the 
way by Lord Grimthorpe, lest the light of other 
days should be paled by his effulgence ? 

Would an exhibition at the Royal Academy of 
Lord Grimthorpe’s rectory at St. Alban’s, and 
sundry ‘‘ other things,’’ result in the inaugura- 
tion of a Grimthorpean order of architecture ? 

Why does Lord Grimthorpe reserve his dead- 
liest darts to shoot at his dead friends, to say 
nothing of foes ? 

When will Lord Grimthorpe learn that archi- 
tecture is not the art of blowing his own 
trumpet ?—I am, &c., 

Artuur Baxer, F.R.1.B.A. 


Sm,—The above illustration represents one- 
half of a porch, presumably, which has, up to the 
present, escaped the destroyer’s hand at St. 
Alban’s Abbey. It is situated on the south side, 
near the Lady-chapel, where a huge new buttress 
to the right contrasts well with its beautiful Late 
detail. 

The wonder is, that it has not shared the same 
fate as the rest of the old work. The only reason 


one can give (seeing that it is surrounded by 0 
work) to account for its retention is that it co 
tains a doorway which is of great service, pro 
ably, in giving access to the abbey. a 
It is surmounted by a rude brick arch, whi 
spans the entire width, for the purpose of su 
porting the superincumbent mass of renew 
brickwork. 'The windows shown look into t 
abbey, the cusps of which have been chopp 
away.—Il am, &c., Guorce G. Poston. 
28, Southampton-street, Strand. 


Srr,—Permit me to say that I have je 
received a private communication from ‘ Ars 
(Mr. W. H. M. Ellis, Barrister at Law, 
Monkstown, Dublin), in which, with the reckl 
audacity that has characterised the various lett 
he is the nominal father of, he reviews the offte 
sive and utterly untrue personal allusions heh 
the ill taste to introduce into your issue for Jv 
13th, and the bad manners to substantially repé 
in last week’s issue. : 

Iam only just home from St. Alban’s, a 
have simply time to point out that as Mr. E 
has not, I believe, any intimate personal acquain 
ance with the Abbey, I repeat and emphasise t 
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wood, which was supposed to take the weight of 
the traffic, and prevent horses from slipping. It 
appears to me this system might be expensive, 
noisy, and cause jolting, and certainly in the 
event of a horse going down, it would injure him 
jn a permanent and serious way. 

I inclose you a sketch of a wood pavement 
which I had laid in Bromley some time ago, and 
which has given every satisfaction, and stood 
every test. My idea was taken from the old 
granite cube paving, which from experience I 
Found the gafest to drive over, the horses being 
able to get a grip between the stones. The next 


lines of the letter of protest I penned imme- 
ely upon my return from Morocco (BuILpING 
ws, 9th August, 1889), these ran :— 

‘Readers of the Burtprve News are now ina 
ter position than before to weigh his utterances 
Ars’?—i.e., Mr. W. H. M. Ellis’s] for precisely 
ut they may be worth.’’—I am, &c., 

ixeter, September 4. Harry Hens. 


E BUILDERS’ PLANS THE PROPERTY 
OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES? 


‘mr,—In 1881 the Mayor, aldermen, and 


rgesses of the Borough of Totnes made certain | point was to obtain a pavement durable, cheap, 
-laws, of which the following, clause 92,|and noiseless, with the same foothold. After 


ms part :— 

‘Every person who shall intend to erect a 
ilding shall give to the sanitary authority 
tice in writing of such intention, which shall 
delivered or sent to their clerk at his or their 
ice, or to their surveyor at his or their office, 
d shall at the same time deliver or send, or 
use to be delivered or sent, to their clerk at his 
their office, or to their surveyor at his or their 
ice, complete plans and sections of every floor 
such intended building, which shall be drawn 
a scale of not less than one inch to every eight 
et, and shall show the position, form, and 
mensions of the several parts of such building, 
d of every water closet, earth closet, privy, ash- 
t, cesspool, well, and all other appurtenances.”’ 
On the 19th ult. I deposited with the borough 
rveyor the original plans of a building to be 
ected in this town, on approval. I am now 
formed by the town clerk that the plans are the 
operty of the Council, and he declines to give 
em up, so the works cannot proceed. It has 
en customary hitherto for the plans to be 
oned by the mayor, returned to the architect, 
ho then deposited copies with the borough sur- 


various trials and experiments, I adopted the 
form shown, and find it answers the purpose in 
every way, with the extra advantage of draining 
the road quickly. The blocks are hardened, 
creosoted, and placed cross grain up, laid in the 
ordinary manner, with the exception of the grooves 
not being filled up beyond a certain point with 
the composition. After the whole is thoroughly 
set, sand is thrown on in the usual way, which 
works into the grooves, partly filling them up, 
but working out as the pavement wears. There 
is no jolting, the general surface being perfectly 
level, and the grooves not wide enough to take 
an ordinary wheel, and if it were possible to get 
into one the form of groove would not hold it. 
Bicycles can ride over it with ease. The pave- 
ment can be cleaned and swept with the same 
amount of labour as the ordinary paving. In the 
event of a horse ever going down, he can regain 
his feet without that painful struggle which is of 
constant occurrence on the ordinary pavement, 
and is the cause of death to hundreds of young 
horses through twisted intestines. A glance at 
the London streets after a shower of rain will 
show the need for some improvement in the 
paving. Heavy and constant loads are passing 
over the pavement laid here, but there is not the 
slightest mark or indentation on the rounded 
edge of the blocks, although it is laid on an 
incline. The life and cost would be about the 
same as the ordinary wood block.—I am, «c., 
W. A. WILLIAMs. 
Bromley, Kent, and London, E.C. 


a 2 —— 


At the last meeting of the Govan Parochial 
Board, the chairman announced that the General 
Board of Lunacy had sanctioned the selection of the 
site at Hawkhead for an asylum for the Govan dis- 
trict. The total extent of the ground to be pur- 
chased was about 186 acres. Eight architects had 
been selected to prepare competitive plans of the 
buildings to be erected. 


The members of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society visited Colchester on Wed- 
nesday week. Mr. Henry Laver, F.S.A., acted as 
cicerone, and, after showing the Corporation regalia, 
conducted the visitors over the Castle Museum, and 
the ruins of the Augustinian Abbey of St. Botolph, 
to the restored gatehouse of St. John’s Abbey, to 
Trinity Church, and the Roman gateway on 
Balkerne Hill, the visit closing with an inspection 
Kel George Joslin’s unique museum of Roman 
relics. 


Alterations have been made to the offices of the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, Liverpool, 
embracing the ventilation, which is now carried 
out on the Boyle system, the latest improved form 
of the self-acting air-pump ventilator being em- 
ployed for the extraction of the vitiated air. 


yor. 

T shall be glad to know if any of your readers 
ave been subject to similar treatment; also of 
n expression of opinion as to the legality on the 
oint. In justice to the Mayor, I may say he 
as not present at the Council meeting, or this 
etty way of showing ill-feeling and obstruction 
) the building interests of the town would not 
ave occurred. 

T am told the chairman has initialled every 
age of the specification and each plan since the 
neeting, which I suppose is to commemorate his 
ction. 

My point is that the original plans are the 

roperty of the architect, and that if certified 
opies are deposited the by-laws have been 
omplied with. My offer to do this has been 
efused. 
_ At the Mayor’s feast, and at all public dinners 
or years past, it is generally deplored that the 
ovely sites surrounding this town are not built 
upon, and we are told that every facility and 
meouragement is offered to builders. It is so at 
Paignton and other prosperous towns, but in this 
incient borough there is always a spragg ready to 
be put in the wheel of progress.—I am, {c., 

Totnes, September 2. ~ W. M. To.trr. 


WOOD PAVEMENTS. 


_ Sm,—Some few weeks ago you gave an illustra - 
tion of anew form of wood paving, showing a 
small iron cross at the corners of the blocks, pro- 
jecting a little above the ordinary surface of the 
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-QUESTIONS. 


[10077.]—Bats in Church.—Can any reader tell me 
how to exterminate bats from a church, by poison or 
otherwise ?—E. X. D. 


[10078.]—Priest’s Cross.—Can any of your readers 
inform me what a ‘‘ Priest’s Cross ” is like in design !— 
JaGs Ws 


[10079.]—Assistant Surveyors, R.E.—Would 
any of your readers inform me what age you require to 
be to enter for the above examinations, how often they 
take place, and at what place?—F. C. L. 


[10080.]—Sooty Bricks.—In a large house we have 
lately erected some old sooty bricks have been used, in- 
advertently, in the inner walls, with the usual result of 
the stains showing through papered walls. Can anyone 
of experience be so good as kindly to inform us if there is 
any chemical that would permanently destroy this evil, or 
the best way of getting rid of the difficulty? There are 
too many surfaces in various rooms to admit of cutting 
them out.—J. W. 8. 


[10081.] Half-Timbered Houses.—Will any 
courteous reader give the title of a practical treatise 
(illustrated) on the construction of small half-timbered 
houses ?—Rustic. 


[10082.]—Degree.—I should like to know which is 
the best university degree for an architect, to be obtained 
without attending any college lectures.—B.Sc. 


[10083. |—Noisy Schoolroom.—I have just opened 
a new infant school—a large room about 96ft. by 26ft. 
The roof is ceiled. I find the room exceedingly noisy, 
the least sound seeming to be greatly magnified. I should 
be grateful for any remedy suggested. —MANAGER. 


REPLIES. 


[10068.|—Lights.—A reply to the question asked by 
“Tight” is contained in a great measure in the answers 
given in reply 10069. The fact that B. enlarged his win- 
dows does not, I scarcely think, justify A. in demanding 
any right to raise his building, should the raising of such 
building affect B.’s light, which would be difficult to say 
from the information given, as the distance of the build- 
ings apart is not given. But A. might be able to raise 
his building irrespective of B. enlarging his windows. If 
the reverse of this is apparent I would not lke to contest 
A.’s claim.—W. B. 


[10069.]—Ancient Light.—I would refer “ Builder ’’ 
to my reply to a query on the subject ‘Right of Light” 
(which appeared in this column a few weeks ago) bearing 
upon this question. As before stated, if the raising of the 
building by A. seriously diminishes or interferes with B.’s 
light, A. renders himself liable to B. for an infringement 
upon his right of light. Of course, if A. can prove, or 
pring sufficient evidence to show, that B.’s light is not 
materially affected by the raising of the building, it would 
be difficult for B. to obtain an injunction against A. inthe 
event of the case being tried by law. The fact that C. 
owns a building intermediate between A. and B. would 
not affect the question, and the height that A. could raise 
his building would rather be settled practically than 
theoretically—i.e., if, on raising the building 6ft., B.’s 
light is not diminished, the structure might be carried 
still higher until an infringement would be caused by an 
additional height, or it might appear that the raising ~of 
the building by A. a foot or so would cause an infringe- 
ment; and as there is no definite or settled regulation 
upon this point, it must of necessity be decided in this 
manner. I would further refer ‘Builder’? to a work 
entitled ‘“‘ Addison on the Law of Facts,’’? which fully 
deals with these questions of right of light, &c.—W. B. 


(10076. ]—Fresco Cement.—The following facts will 
supply “‘ Young Architect > with all the necessary infor- 
mation he requires. Fresco cement is a decorative cement, 
and is used for internal and external work, internal and 
external decoration. It is the only, properly speaking, 
“ decorative’? cement there is. All cements, when per- 
fectly dry, can be painted —that is to say, in oils; but this 
is purely wuater-colour decoration, and possesses excep- 
tionally artistic effect. For the purposes ‘‘ Young Archi- 
tect”? requires in decorating half-timbered work, it is 
very beautiful, and produces the * enriched plaster work ”’ 
which ‘‘ A Lover of Old Work” describes at the ‘‘ Plaster 
House, Audley End.” It should be used as he suggests, 
instead of both sgraffito and shingle work, being infinitely 
superior. In Italy, it is hardly necessary to observe, 
houses are decorated externally with fresco ornamenta- 
tion, and this, with the assistance of fresco cement, can 
be rivalled in England. Architecturally, I feel strongly 
that all our Domestic architecture in the country and 
London suburbs should be externally enriched and 
beautified, and rendered picturesque, with fresco decora- 
tion. Gables, panelling, extended friezes, porticoes (in 
particular) should be Heautified in this manner, and 
relieved of their present flat monotony, and that, of 
course, can only be done with harmonious colour decora- 
tion. Fresco cement should be used as follows :—Leave 
the brickwork—that is, plain stock brickwork—quite 
rough ; rake out the joints in the usual way ; compose the 
backing of Portland cement and sand, any proportions 
which will give consistency and strength; and face with 
fresco cement, same as Keene’s or Parian would be used. 
When white dry, remove the lime from the face—which, 
of course, kills colour—with a solution of muriatic acid ; 
allow it to stand a time; clean the face off with a hard 
brush, and proceed as usual with the water-colour 
decoration, which can be rendered beautiful in the highest 
degree. With a view to render the colour decoration 
washable, and able to stand the weather, give it three 
coats of fixative, a silicious wash. The plastering and 
decorating is very simple, so simple, in fact, thatitseems 
to me that every architect—at any rate, those who have 
had some practice at the A.A. Colour Decoration Class— 
might and should decorate the exteriors in persona. 
Michael Angelo was a fresco painter, and there are fresco 
painters—architect-fresco painters—at the present time. 
There should be more. Fresco cement can be obtained 
from the Fresco Academy, St. James’s House, Kensing- 
ton-square ; also fresco colours, specially prepared for 


fresco painting ; and fixative, a silicious wash to fix the 
fresco decoration. They also employ artists to execute 
fresco decoration. I do not think the cement can be got 
at all cement makers. ‘‘ Young Architect’? will experi- 
ence no difficulty; practically it is used as Keene’s or 
Parian.—Arcuitrcr, Bromley. 


[10076.] Fresco Cement.— Your correspondent 
can obtain fresco cement and such other materials re- 
quired for fresco painting from the Fresco Academy, 
which is situated in Kensington-square, adjoining the 
King’s College Department for Ladies; also colours and 
solid panels, about din. thick, if they are to be built into 
the wall, as for the panels of a reredos, for which they 
are extremely useful and appropriate. In his particular 
case, plaster the front of the house, or such portions as he 
proposes to decorate, in the usual manner with two coats 
—not one: first, a coarse coat of grit and Portland cement, 
and trowel the face (with a wood float) with fresco cement. 
There is a slight efflorescence of lime, which can be re- 
moved with acid—preferably muriatic—from the surface, 
and the colour decoration (water-colour) executed ad 
Ubitum, and the ideal of the ‘‘ornate house’”’ is practi- 
cally complete.—PicTuRESQUE. 


[10076.]—Fresco Cement.—As I have used fresco 
cement for internal decoration, and found it highly satis- 
factory, I venture a few words in reply to your corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ Young Architect,’’ to inform him of the best 
method of using it. In decorating the interior of a town 
hall or restaurant, or the dining-halls of an hotel or a club, 
it is preferable—much preferable, in fact—to painting in 
oil on canvas. Oftentimes, in painting the panels toa 
dining-hall, the difficulties one is beset with in choosing a 
plaster—and, by the way, I may observe no plaster is 
satisfactory for painting—have nearly always compelled 
me to fall back on canvas, which is highly unsatisfactory. 
An oil painting on canvas can neyer be seen but from one 
point of view only—that is, immediately facing it ; the 
reflected light upon the varnished surface renders it abso- 
lutely impossible to obtain a comprehensive side-view of 
the painting. It affords me, therefore, very great plea- 
sure to say a few words as to how to use it, and, at the 
same time, to bring to the notice of decorative artists the 
utility of this decorative plaster or cement. If the room 
has not been plastered out and finished in fresco cement, 
and there are some panels left to receive paintings or 
painted subjects, the artist may elect to plaster the wall 
in the usual way, or—and as I think—to obtain a ‘‘ fresco 
canyas,’’ which are made and can be obtained from the 
Fresco Academy, St. James’s House, Kensington-square, 
W., and fix it in situ; finish with a moulding to the 
adjoining work, and the painting is then movable. If it 
is preferable to plaster the wall, plaster in the usual way 
with cement (Portland cement is best) and sand, and 
finish with a coat of fresco cement ; remove the lime with 
weak muriatic acid, and paint in water-colour. I prefer 
it to painting on canvas; the surface is absorbent, and 
can be proceeded with with rapidity, drying almost 
immediately, and the effect is softer and more architec- 
tural than in oils. ‘Fix’? the painting on completion, 
exercising some care. To my mind, I prefer a fresco 
canvas, which is inexpensiye, light, and portable; and 
the painting then can be completed in one’s studio, 
which, in many cases, is a great adyantage.—DEcoRATIVE 
ARTIST. 


[10074.]—Cathedrals and Churches.— Young 
Inquirer ”’ can find plenty of works on the subject men- 
tioned. Bowman and Crowther’s ‘ Parish Churches,” 
Brandon’s “‘ Analysis of Gothic Architecture,’’ and another, 
“* Parish Churches,”’ the works of the late Mr. Edmund 
Sharpe and others, for which see ‘ Batsford’s Cata- 
logue.”? There is no history of architecture to be com- 
pared to Fergusson’s splendid work.—H. L. 


[10076.] — Fresco Cement. —I advise ‘“ Young 
Architect” to give a new invention a trial. It is a pre- 
paration of tufa stone and cement, and strongly recom- 
mended by Mr. H. Faija, C.E. I shall be pleased to give 
further information. The cement as described is not 
likely to be quite satisfactory.—H. L. 


[10070.]—Staining New Stone to Correspond 
with Old.—After trying various mixtures, such as 
cement and water tinted with colour, &c., and tinted 
lime-water, for the purpose of staining new to match old 
stonework, I was never satisfied with the result when 
closely examined, as the stone always had the appearance 
of being painted—that is, the “grain” of the stone was 
covered. With a considerable amount of doubt as to the 
result, I experimented with a paste and colour—that is, 
what is sometimes termed ‘“Irish-paste” at damask 
manufactories. The Irish-paste has a very disagreeable 
smell when it is being mixed with water and colour; but 
the smell cannot be traced after it is applied and dried on 
the stone. The advantages obtained by using this paste 
are—(a) the ‘‘grain”’ of the stone remains quite distinct, 
and no appearance of painting; (4) any variety of colours 
can be used—red, yellow, green, &c.; (c) a second coat 
can be applied to make spots and stripes; (d) rain, frost, 
or snow will not remove the staining from the stone. A 
large new addition was treated in this way very success- 
fully about four years ago, and the new, light-coloured 
stone stained and tinted to correspond with the adjoining 
masonry—about 250 years old.—W. B. 


(10071..—White Glazed Brickwork.—If the 
white glazed bricks cannot be left white on the eleya- 
tions and sections, a light wash of grey or neutral will do 
very well. Areas to basement windows should certainly 
be drained, and it is a good plan to have a yard gulley, 
with a movable galvanised grating, giving the cement 
paying a good fall all ways to the gulley.—H. L. 


TO EE 


The workshops and premises of Mr. H. Fairhead, 
builder, in Long-lane, Bermondsey, were destroyed 
by fire on Tuesday night. 


The town of Szegedin in Hungary is threatened 
by another catastrophe. Its principal embankment, 
erected after the disastrous floods in 1879 at a cost 
of two million florins, collapsed on Monday, and is 
found to require entire reconstruction. I¢ appears 
that the dam rests on marshy ground, and has no 
proper foundation. The engineering works were 
executed under the control of Count Ludwig Tisza, 
the brother of the Prime Minister, 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Srocxrort.—The Corporation of Stockport, at a 
special meeting on Friday, authorised the purchase 
of 95 acres of land in the township of Cheadle as a 
site for works of sewage purification; and Mr. 
A. M. Fowler, C.H., of Manchester and Stockport, 
received instructions to schedule the land and pre- 
pare the necessary plans, with a view to an early 
application to the Local Government Board for a 
provisional order. The land is situated on the banks 
of the Mersey, a short distance from Stockport. In 
the event of the scheme for an extension of the 
borough being carried out, it will be comprised 
within the future municipal boundary. This action 
of the Stockport Corporation must influence that of 
other municipal authorities on the Mersey water- 
shed. The council passed a further resolution on 
Friday directing that notice should be sent to all 
the municipal and local authorities above Stock- 
port, informing them of what is being done, and 
requiring them likewise to take steps for dealing 
with their sewage before it is passed into the 
streams. This notification will affect Ashton, Staly- 
bridge, and other towns and populous villages on 
the banks of the rivers Mersey and Tame. 


OUNDLE WATERWORKS.—The Oundle Com- 
missioners, having invited several engineers to send 
in competitive plans, at their meeting last Monday 
finally selected a water scheme drawn out by Mr. 
W. H. Radford, -civil engineer, Nottingham, and 
after receiving personal explanations as to details, 
they gave the engineer instructions to commence 
boring operations at once. Mr. Radford reported 
that the owner of the estate had generously offered 
to give the necessary land for the works, on con- 
dition that Biggin Hall and*Biggin Grange are 
supplied with water free. Mr. Radford’s scheme is 
to sink a deep well and pump the water from the 
Northampton sand to a summit reservoir, from 
whence the town would be supplied by gravitation. 


———— ¢—___ 


CHIPS. 


A new scientific thesis, by Professor G. S. W. 
Tappen, C.E., of King’s College, London, on ‘‘ The 
Construction of Groined Arches,’’ will be in the 
hands of the University Press, Cambridge, after 
the delivery of the lectures in King’s College. 


The partnership between Messrs. Tudor and 
Andrews, of Guole, architects and surveyors, has 
been dissolved. 


Mr. Ruskin’s Museum at Walkley has been 
banded over to the Sheffield corporation, on loan, 
for twenty years. A document, ratifying the loan 
and giving the corporation immediate possession of 
Mr. Ruskin’s art treasures, was signed on Tuesday 
by the trustees of St. George’s Guild. The museum 
is to be removed to Meersbrook Hall, a mansion in 
the midst of a park, which was purchased by the 
corporation a few years ago. 


The will of Mr. William Crockett, formerly of 
No. 53, King’s-road, Camden Town, contractor 
and builder, but late of Park-villas, Downs-road, 
Epsom, has just been proved, the personalty 
amounting to £36,000. 


An obelisk commemorative of the Queen’s 
Jubilee is being erected on Dennis Hill, on the 
south side of the town of Padstow. It is of granite, 
in large blocks, from the De Lank quarries, near 
St. Breward, and will be 50ft. in height. Messrs. 
J.P. and H. Hamilton, of London, are the archi- 
tects, and Mr. Nicholas Robins, of Padstow, is the 
contractor. 


The new line of railway between Fareham and 
Netley was opened by the London and South- 
Western Railway Company on Monday. The new 
line is a single one. Ithas been constructed by Mr. 
H. Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, the contract having 
been placed in 1886, and the Hamble viaduct was 
made by Messrs. Head, Wrighton, and Co., of 
Stockton-on-Tees. 


An interesting memorial was erected on Tuesday 
week on the end of a house in Cross-street, Red- 
ruth. Itis a granite stone inscribed in lead letters 
as follows :—‘‘ William Murdoch lived in this house, 
1782-1798. Made the first locomotive here, and 
tested it in 1784. Invented gas-lighting, and used 
it in this house in 1792. Erected by Tangye Bros., 
Birmingham.’’ 


At Tuesday’s meetiag of the sanitary committee 
of Bath, the sub-committee reported upon the 
charges of Mr. HE. Balchin, late clerk of works, 
complaining of arbitrary treatment by the surveyor, 
and stating that the levels supplied to him for the 
laying of the Bathwick sewer were useless. The com- 
mittee considered that the charge of arbitrary 
treatment was not proven. They agreed, however, 
to pay Balchin a claim of £1 5s. for overtime, and 
to give him a testimonial. 


By the will of the late Mr. Henry Moody, a 
Landport timber merchant, whose death occurred 
last week, upwards of £22,000 has been left for 
local charities. 


—+4+—_ 4 
Tue Society which has just been formed 
the Preservation of the Monuments of Anc } 
Egypt comes very late, in many cases too]. 
into the field, but yet will have many opr - 
tunities for useful action. Its primary aim i, 
raise by subscription a sufficient sum to en: . 
assistance to be rendered to the Egypt) 
Government in checking the destruction of ; 
tombs, palaces, and other memorials of Ki; 
Egypt by or at the instigation of European ;| 
American tourists. A director is to be appoin | 
who will make a survey of the ancient mo. 
ments, and will appoint a guardian over eq. 
Mr. K. J. Poynter, R.A., the honorary sec. 
tary to the society, makes, in his appeal . 
funds, what will to many be the surprising ;, 
mission that he has never visited the coun: 
whose scenery and customs he has often made}, 
subject of charming pictures, and of whose ru. 
he has now constituted himself in some meag), 
the guardian. 


Tur period allowed for lodging objections w. 
the Privy Council to the Royal Scottish Academ 
new charter expired on Saturday, and notwit 
standing the dissatisfaction expressed by Scoi 
architects, and the heated correspondence in { 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and professional journa 
it is understood that none haye been intimati 
The Scotsman intimates that it is possible, wh| 
the charter is sent for consideration to a co 
mittee of the Privy Council, effect may be giy 
to some of the alterations suggested. Itisa’ 
understood that the charter will be sent byt 
Privy Council for the consideration of the Sec 
tary for Scotland and the Lord Advocate be: 
receiving final consent, and, owing to t 
holidays, it will probably take some time bef 
the necessary formalities are completed. 


Bn] 


Wruurrtne to the Standard, with reference to t 
recent theft of the priceless Washington bras 
from Sulgrave Church, Mr. J. G. Bradford cor 
ments severely on the utter carelessness of the cu 
todians of these interesting memorials—eriticis 
which can be confirmed by all who have sketch 
or taken rubbings in our churches. Five yei 
ago, he says, he took a rubbing of the brass 
Sir Thomas Urswyk, 1470, at Dagenham, 
Essex. One of the plates, containing full-leng 
figures of his eight daughters, was quite loo: 
and Mr. Bradford had to lift it out of the matr 
and replace it before taking an impression. I 
wrote to the vicar at the time, but no notice w 
taken of his letter. Had the writer been so di 
posed, he could easily have brought it away 
the satchel without the slightest fear of detectio 
This brass, from a costume point of view, is 0 
of the finest in the kingdom, and on the plate 
question are depicted a nun’s habit and head gea 
two varieties of the butterfly head-dress, a 
three of the steeple hat. The danger is that i 
publication of Mr. Bradford’s letter may rest 
in the speedy disappearance of the memorial. 


A cIRCULAR communication has just been issu 
by Mr. W. H. Bishop, the Master of t 
Plumbers’ Company, calling attention to t 
important work that has been carried out | 
that company during the past five years 
advancing technical education in the trade, a1 
securing the national registration of the qualin 
plumbers throughout the United Kingdom | 
means of representative district councils. 
Bishop remarks that in order to fully effect # 
important object in view the organisation | 
which the moveme: is now being carried on W 
require the support of legislative enactmet 
pending which the object is being and may 
still further promoted by the voluntary ¢ 
operation of the public and their representativ 
He appeals to the public generally to aid in t 
attainment of that object by requiring that: 
plumbers engaged in the buildings under th 
control shall be registered men. In adopti 
this course, all may do so assured that the syste 
which has been organised has the full confiden 
and support not only of the leading members 
the plumbers’ trade, but also of the leading sat 
tarians throughout the kingdom. ae 


Dorine the excavations necessary in the 1 
building a portion of Messrs. Stuart, Sons, a 
Co.’s warehouses, Old Change, Piccadilly, und 
the directions of Mr. Frank J. Brewer, archite 
the workmen came across the remains of a cry 


| of early date at a depth of about 12ft. below t 


sept. 6, 1889. 


ice of the ground. We visited the works, 
‘ound that a large portion of the old work 
been removed, and the crypt filled up in 
r to prepare the footings for the new walls. 
of the angle piers of the crypt was visible, 
we were shown a portion of the rib of groin 
th sprang from the pier. The stone was ina 
| state of preservation, and the section of rib, 
posed of a diagonal and two wall ribs meet- 
together, was very sharp, and of simple 
yed section, obviously of Early English 
acter. As a relic of Old London, the dis- 
ry made is of interest. The works are being 
ied out by Messrs. Dove Brothers, the con- 
tors. 


uz following circular has Leen distributed 
ngst the builders of London :—‘‘ Probably 
may be aware of a resolution by the Works 
mittee of the London School Board, by 
ch itis proposed to do away with the whole 
he local contractors, as at present arranged, 
to place the work of the schools in the hands 
the few (about ten) of the very largest 
ders, thereby depriving us (the small builders) 
-atepayers of a share in the jobbing, repairs, 
other work which is now tendered for 
licly. As this manifestly will cause a gross 
1opoly, I beg to invite you to attend a_meet- 

to be held at the Wycliff Schools, Philip- 
et, Commercial-street, E., on Monday, Sep- 
ber 9th, at seven p.m., to fairly discuss this 
ter, and take proceedings to prevent the pro- 
ed monopoly.”’ 


Tx. Jamus Hanpacrs, of Villiers-street, Brad- 
1, died on Saturday, aged 51 years. He was 
m of the late Mr. William Hardacre, builder 
| contractor, Bradford, and till recently had 
owed the occupation of stonemason and 
lder’s foreman, but during the past few years 


deceased, in partnership with his brother 
liam, had carried on the business of builder 
1 contractor established by their brother, Ald. 
in Hardacre, who retired a few years since. 
was well-known in Bradford and district for 
. active part he had long taken in the temper- 
“e movement, as well as for his vigorous 
vocacy of Radicalism. He was a fluent speaker, 
lhe had a large degree of popularity among 
rking men. At one period the trade unionists 
the town were desirous of sending him to 
rliament; and at the general election of 1874 
. candidature was decided upon, and subse- 
ently he was chosen by the Advanced Liberals, 
mg with Mr. J. V. Godwin, to contest the 
rough against the late Mr. Forster and the 
e Sir H. Ripley. The result was that the two 
ter were elected, the voting being—Forster, 
945; Ripley, 10,223; Godwin, 8,398; Hard- 
re, 8,115. He died from hemorrhage of the 
ngs, and leaves a widow and six children. 


A tone and animated discussion took place on 
onday in Aberdeen Town Council over the 
port of the deputation that came to England for 
e purpose of obtaining information that might 
ad to the utilisation of the Belgian peal of bells 

St. Nieholas Tower, which were hung some 
ro years ago, but have proved a complete 
ilure, both in point of harmony and volume 
‘sound. The committee recommended by a 
ajority that not more than twelve or fourteen 
the larger bells be utilised ; that if the present 
ock is not sufficient to bring out the full tone 
‘these bells, a more powerful clock should be 
-ocured which will strike the hours and play the 
yarter-chimes, and that a carillon machine 
10uld be obtained for playing the larger bells. 
he bells have cost up to the present time 
3,686 10s. By 12 to 10 the report was adopted, 
1e minority urging that a competent authority 
10uld be requested to report on the best mode of 
tilising the peal. 


OO 


A new cemetery is being laid out for the Byker 
nd Heaton burial board, on a site 12 acres in 
stent near the Armstrong Bridge. Mr. J. W. 
‘aylor, of Westgate-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, is 
1e architect, and the contracts for the drainage, 
rallings, and erection of superintendent’s house 
nd chapels are in the hands of three local firms of 
mntractors. 


It is intended to finally close the Historical 
fuseum at the old Guard House at Pontefract 
‘astle on Tuesday next, owing to the small interest 
aken in it by the public. The museum was opened 
y the late Lord Houghton some years ago on the 
vastle Grounds being thrown open as a pleasure 
esort. The museum, which has been conducted 
y a private gentleman, contains numerous and 
iost interesting relics of Pontefract. 
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HEATING APPARATUS. 


GRUNDY’S PATENTS 
FOR HEATING ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED or No Pay. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


Trane MPelvs. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD.—The masons— 
numbering about 300—on strike in Newcastle and 
Gateshead held a meeting on Monday, when it 
was resolved to stand firm by their demands. Five 


of the employers have already complied. The rule Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials, free on application to 
relating to sub-contracting is a great obstacle in the 


way of a settlement. No member of the masons’ J O H N G RU N DY, 


union works for a sub-contractor, and thus such 30, Duncan-terrace, City-road, London, N. 
work is lost to the men. Another point in dispute Works: TYLDESLEY, MANCHESTER. 


sb cokieiut evita hems’ |W, Hl, LASCELLES and 00, 


rule established that in the winter work shall com- 
mence at half-past seven o’clock in the morning, 
121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
panes encnees ty eee 
TELEPHONE No. 270. 


and cease at half-past four in the evening. 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses. 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES AN® PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 


THE CHELYNCH _SLONE—The Stone 


m these Quarries is known as 
the ‘ Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 
same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 
iven, on application to CHARLES 
Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


—— Ee 


CHIPS. 


Rich-hill Presbyterian Church, co. Armagh, has 
recently undergone extensive renovations and addi- 
tions, from plans, &c., and under the superin- 
tendence of, Mr. John Boyd, C.E.; the contractor 
being Mr. Joseph Small, Rathfriland, co. Down, 
who carried out the several works. 


Aughnacloy Presbyterian Church, co. Tyrone, 
has been undergoing a thorough renovation and 
additions, &c., and is almost completed. The 
plans, &c., were prepared by Mr. John Boyd, C.E., 
F.R.I.A.1., architect, Belfast, and the works 
carried out under his superintendence. The con- 
tract for the building was given to Messrs. Collen 
Bros., Dublin and Portadown; the heating is by 
Messrs. Musgrave and Co. (Limited), Belfast. 


The ground floor of Hatchett’s ‘ White Horse,”’ 
Piccadilly, erected a few years ago from the designs 
of Messrs. Weatherley and Jones, architects, is 
being converted into shops, and the costly fittings 
of this part of the hotel have been cleared out to 
make the room required. 


Mr. Zaehnsdorf, the well-known bookbinder, is 
about to erect extensive business premises in Charing 
Prices, and every information 


Cross-road. Q 
“ “ ce TRASK and SONS, Doulting, 
A new fire brigade station 1s shortly to be erected | Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 


at Chiswick. A Local Government Board inquiry 
HAM HILL STONE. 


as to the purchase of a site for the purpose by the 
local board has just been held. The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 


Mr. John Bourne, of Handsworth, was on Tues- Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
day elected surveyor to the Coseley local board. Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


ress :— 
A conversazione was held in the Rochdale Town- 


TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


hall on Tuesday night, to inaugurate the Rochdale THE HAM ete STONE COMPANY, 
School of Art, which is connected with the local ee es 
technical foundation. The school will be held in a Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 
spacious room in the town-hall, and will be fitted 
up with desks and all necessary appliances. The 
course of instruction will include all branches, and ELECT R 6 Li GHTI NG. 
especial attention will be given to designs, with a 
view to improve the industry of the town. The COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
vicar of Rochdale offered on behalf of the Kcclesias- ESTIMATES 
tical Commissioners a large plot of land in King- OR WIRING ONLY} GIVEN. 
street free, on which to build a technical school. Paw gee Ol eed 
The value has been sworn at £53,785 1s. 3d. of STRODE & CO, 67, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.0. LONDON, 
the personal estate in England and Ireland of the Soy, Banana nner senses es ERD We 
late Sir Charles Lanyon, the well-known architect 3 ssa 
and civil engineer (High sheriff 1876), Mayor of Ww 
Dublin 1862, M.P. for Belfast 1866-1868, and Grand M. OLIVER & SONS, 
Master of Freemasons of the province of Antrim,! MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
who died on the 31st May last, aged 76 years. TEAK, VENEER, and F ANCY WOOD 
Ba WE Me of a peagcretion a MERCHANTS, 
ondon haye been empowered by the Court o 
Peer Deana e. devote Fi sum not exceeding ask Sean ; poh cee thy aoe 
; in the production of a new work, in two e most extensive Stock ol every in 
volumes, illustrating, as far as may be from the ce eee and Boards, dry and fit for 
City’s own archives, the history of the City of see TOR OtAL RES. 
London from the earliest times, The proposition 
emanates from Mr. George Shaw, C.C. 
The Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors of 
Great Britain assembled at Folkestone on Wednes- 
day for their annual congress. The Mayor, Mr. 
S. Penfold, opened the meeting. The chair was 


occupied by Mr. Hugh Alexander, who gave an Armiry, Lerps.—For house, Crab-lane. Mr. F. W. 
address. A paper was read by the Manor of | Rhodes, Upper Svoreey Leg men. al 

Hastings from Sir Edwin Chadwick, in which he Mason and bricklayer — 

dealt with the question of the disposal of sewage, Preston, H., Holbeck ... ~~ je £2955 OFO 
giving it as his opinion that the sewage should be Joiner :— 

disposed of by means of elevation, and not by Stead Bros., Upper Wortley 135 0 0 
means of natural gravitation, and discharge into meuindit Taha i GF, wD 


the sea, as was carried out by many places, such as 
Hastings, and other coast towns. Dr. Fitzgerald 
and Dr. Bateman read papers upon the sanitation 


BansreAp.—For new billiard-room to Castleton, Ban- 
stead, Surrey, for Mr. J. Jaques. Mr. W. H. Woodroffe, 


of Folkestone, and the advantages of the town as a Se we oe ie £630 0 0 
health resort. The Mayor of Folkestone after- Parker, G. 630 0 0 
wards entertained the members of the association Taylors Wis vives wee 62410 0 
and friends, numbering 200, at a luncheon at the Young and Lonsdale ... 602 0 0 
town-hall. Sanders, E. W ove 587 0 0 


Carrorp, §.E.—For making sundry alterations and 
additions to the St. Lawrence’s mission rooms, Brookdale- 

Holloway’s Ointment.—In stomach complaints, | road, Catford. Mr. H. T. Bonner, A.R.1.B.A., 29 and 30, 
Holloway’s Ointment, well rubbed over the affected part, gives the King-street, Cheapside, architect :— 


om 


greatest ease, prevents congestion and inflammation; checks the i £ 0 
threatening diarrhea, and ayerts incipient cholera. The poorer pee ee vy ; 1) 
inhabitants of large cities will find this remedy to be their best friend BURG UMOLORE 2s 

when any pestilence rages.—[ADyvT. | Robson, Lewisham 147 10 0 
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BromirEy, Krent.—For making sundry alterations and | Bromuiry, Kunr.—For making up Weston-grove, for 


a | 
building a new billiard-room at the Beech Tree, Bromley, | the Bromley local board. Mr. H. §. Cregeen, surveyor :— } for Mr. Day, Chertsey. Messrs. Waterer and Sons, A} 


Spr. 6, 188 | 


Kent, for Mr. C. Wall. Quantities supplied by Mr. H. Woods and Co... st ods nee OMe LG veyors :— 
Dow-White, 15, New Broad-street. Mr. H. T. Bonner, Drury, H... AC con eae eee 307 12 10 Knight and Son eas aa o- £112 0 0 
A.R.I.B.A., 29, 30, King-street, Cheapside, architect :— Bell cG. sce aks Ay. ace ste 291 0 0 Nesmyth, H. G.... ore ere ese 
Holloway, Deptford... eo : £1,321 0.0 Adams, T. on Ree eee ee 290 910 Blayney, J. act an ane Fn 55 10 0 i 
Shewbrooks, Bromley see Act: £17 10:10 Mowlem, J., and Co. ... ose am 285 0 0 ee 
Payne, Bromley... S05 eooetel C101 0820 Catléy, 7 Acer a. eos an Ree 276 0 O Croypon.—For the erection of small house, Drummo | 
Jerrard, Lewisham (accepted) ... 1,048 0 0 Peill, E.,and Sons... oe eae 250 0 0 road, Croydon. Mr. H. Gough, Station-road, Ww 
Robson, Lewisham ... As wea 927 0 0 Lansbury, T. ... ive ats =f 24t AZM? Croydon, architect :— i 
For pewterer’s work :— Palmer, A. (accepted)... —... set 2B 2 eS it Smith and Bulled ove aes BOSH) 0. If 
Brown, Camberwell (accepted) ... 116 0 0 Surveyor’s estimate : £277 6s. Eage “i oe a ee aie ‘vs pe 00 
For stained glass :— Bromury, Kent.—For making up Moreland-road, for Oe 907 
Summers, Lee (accepted) .. ... 41 0 0 Ser ES Saunders eer 8) 
Bromury, enegie ie 1,390ft. lineal of 9in. stoneware | the Bromley loa Doses Mr. H. 8, Cie SEV VOr * Accepted as amended, £300. | 
pipe sewer in Bird-in-Hand-lane, &c., for the Bromley Catley, Au.” sere ae) 1 baie en ale Oe Drptrorp.—For alterations and additions to Mex 
cee) pods Me H. 8. Cregeen, surveyor conheaG Adams, T. Reiser Baayen. Mazel ates (2) Stone and Co.’s premises, Deptford. Messrs. Stock, Pa. 
BOY eee realli oop Saino tos) cine Drury, H. ee ile. eat) 7b kali and Stock, architects. Quantities by Messrs. Linsdell,_ 
Adams,T. a , oer oe 298 ae Boll, Gs. 00s ees ge Otc Euan PRE Giffard :— 
Bell, G. ... oh aon ee ss 251 Mowlem, J., and Co. ... vee 500 402 0 0 Chappell ob oh ape «» £1,988 0 0 
Woods and Co...° se 3-279 010 Lansbury, T 345 14 0 Wells, B..” > aae see L777 0 0 
Drury, He. oe we ome oe 270 12D Pell, Ee and Bolt ee ee ee White, A., and Co ee 
Taeiaputy, (Ps dite’ ee te eld: tO pa A Uaeneneein ieee eae an Pritchiatts eet 
ator CA: ; : ee 205 0 0 Palmer, A. (accepte ) soe act aS ritchar ove SE nia s- */ D,695 <0. 0 
Imer, A, we ow . Surveyor’s estimate : £378 15s. 4d, Greenwood, J. and J. ve see 1,680 0 06 
Peill, E., and Sons (accepted) aie 199 0 0 : Riderand sor 1658 0 
Surveyor’s estimate: £241 7s. 6d. Bromiry, Kent.—For the construction of a new road, Naohtinaete as “he Ke 11643 0 0 
Bromiry, Kent.—For making up Blyth-road, for the | 330ft. in length, in the College Field, for the Bromley 8 id Mee ma Ex ieee 0 
Bromley local board. Mr. H. 8. Cregeen, surveyor :— local board. Mr. H.§8. Cregeen, surveyor :— Deptrorp.—For alterations at the One and All wha 
Woods & Co., Englefield-road, N. £1,360 12 2 Bell, G. ... aes mes ay woe wool: OF 0 Creek-road, Deptford, for the Horticultural and Arig 
Mowlem, J., & Co., Westminster... 1,106 0 0 Woods and Co.... ar He eee 363 19 10 tural Association, Ltd. Mr. J.J. Downes, 11, The Para 
Adams, T., Kingsland .., “5 1,098 311 Catley, A. T. ... ae a ae 360 0 0 Lewisham High-road, 8.E., architect :— 
Bell, G., Tottenham... ice dee 1,096 0 0 Adams, T. wm, ee aad ie 336 5 8 Lorden, W. H., andSon .., os £489 0 0 
Catley, A. T., Lloyd-square a5 968 0 0 Mowlem, J., and Co. ... Ae she 320 0 0 Jerrard, 8. J... os Ge sos - » ABOU 0 
Peill, E., and Sons, Bromley... 940 0 0 Peill, E., and Sons ... i ae 285 0 0 Holloway, H. L. (accepted)}... ne 380 0 0: 
Lansbury, T., Bromley... “ee 937 7 10 Palmer, A. ie See ase mS 277 10 7 ees - * . : 
Palmer,'A., South Hill (accepted)... 900 0 2 Lansbury, T. (accepted) ... <f 275 17° 2 aes Tor Goatnaee eee 
Surveyor’s estimate : £1,006 18s. 2d. Surveyor’s estimate: £316 9s. 10d, erie es Y : : ooty, 


Bromury, Kent.—For making up a portion of High- 
land-road, for the Bromleyjlocal board. Mr. H. 8. Cregeen, 
surveyor :— 


Br.ton.—For a small farmhouse, for Sir 8. B. Crossley, 
Bart., M.P. Messrs. Bottle and Olley, Gt. Yarmouth, 


architects :— 
eee and Co. ve ae He at vir ; 4 Leggett, J.. Yarmouth sce ae £082 405.0 
Naas as ee "hie oe 427 10 5 Bork and Beech, Yarmouth... Me 498 0 0 
Mowlem, 2 and Co, ... a Kea 410 0 0 Bedwell, A., Lowestoft Bs aes 475 0 0 
Catley, A.'T. ... aie mae aa 380 0 0 Capoxton, GuAmM.—For sinking a well at Biglis, and 
Lansbury, T. ... a ans «. 987217 10 laying water mains at Cadoxton and other purts of the 
Palmer, A 365 19 4 district, for the Barry and Cadoxton Water Co. :— 


Peill, E., and Sons (accepted) dh 363 0 0 Aird, J., and Sons, London (accepted.) 
Bichias Fae Aormeee ts eee. Forte Campen Town.—For various additions to the Royal 


‘ st Rea Agricultural College, Camden Town. Mr. A. Vernon, 26 
eaialey sae board. Mr. H. 8. Cregeen, surveyor : Great George-street, Westminster, architect :— : 
Vy Ele aes Oe ene soe) Sano dA 10 Holl: ier : 69 
Woods and Co.... ar “~ se 429 5 2 olland and Hannen ee vn BAe D2 
, 96 Bywaters was <x ate = 1,335 0 0 
Catley, A. T. ... mt x a 422 0 0 Srentt epted) 1353 0 0 
Be ae, Oe, A eS Ob a BBTD ROOD ILA? Hua en eah sae 
Adams, T. Bes bs nes “ 397 0 8 Cuariton.—For a pair of houses at Dean’s-common, 
Mowlem, J., and Co. ... re are 882 0 0 Charlton, for Mr. G, Chapman. Mr. T. Dinwiddy, F.S.I., 
Lansbury, T. ... ne se ox 330 10 8 architect :— 
Peill, E.,and Sons... ie BS 330 0 0 Kennard Bros. ... eee ose a 6900. 070 
Palmer, A. (accepted)... Ay ons 82419 9 Martin ... Fo ane =f See 849 0 0 
Suryeyor’s estimate : £393 7s. 6d. Leug (accepted) aos ee 5 845 0 0 


Albert-street, Derby, architects :— 


May and Son, London oes «- $795 0 0 
Manlove, Nottingham ach ef 715 0 0 
Weedham, Derby ee “ss ie, eee) 
Jerram, Derby ... eo pee «- 666 0 0 
Benham and Sons, London .., ii 654 19 6 
Abell and Son, Derby oe =e 650 0 0 
Haslam, Derby"... ac mon «» 600 00 —- 
Bradford, Manchester... oat 595 15 0 


Farnsoroucu.—For alterations and additions to schoc 
at Farnborough, Kent, for the Farnborough §ehc 
Board. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, 1, Basinghall-street, H,( 
and Orpington, Kent, architect and surveyor :— 


Lowe, R. ate eee ee §=1,5492 0 0 
Ottway, J. ... see eee oa 1,376 0 0 
Payne, W. ... ove sis sa 1,312 0 0 
Arnaud and §on_ .... ose oe 1,800 00 
Crossley, T. ... Sea ey Pte 1,289 0 0 
Owen ... ai eee te sia 1,278 14 0 
Somerford and Son ... es a 1,242 0 0 
Bright, eae oe axe rer 1,159 0 0 
Holt, W.* : oo A LOOMID 0 


“Durtnell (declined), 
* Accepted conditionally. 


FAWKSLEY’S Patent TREADS. 


Proprietor & Manufacturer: J. WESTWOOD, Jun. 


IN USE AT 


NAPIER YARD, 
Telegraphic Address—“ Westwood,” London, Telephone No, 506 


Recommended for durability, simplicity, firm footing, elasticity, and are perfectly nois 
less; they excel lead, oak, teak, or stone; applicable to wood and iron staircase 
new and worn-down stone stairs, spiral and other staircases, footpath flaps to cellar 
covers for drains and coal-cellars, flooring for public buildings and aisles of churche 
&c., &c.—The best and most durable Tread or Step yet inyented. 


MILLWALL, E. 


Railwa Broadstone, Ealing Terminus Kenilworth Monkwear- Slough Westminster Dublin Castle Stratford, C 
Stations Dublin Earl’s Court _ Kensal Green mouth oe. Whitchurch Police Barracks Schools, &c. Prive 
! + Burdett Road Edgware Road Kentish Town Moorgate Street South Bromley Whitechapel Eastney Belfast Method- Stratford, 8 
Accrington Burscough Failsworth Kilburn Monument South Kensing- Whitefield Fleetwood ist College way P 
Acton Green Junction Farringdon Kilsby Neweastle- ton Whitley Fulwood Battersea, St. Sutton 
Aldersgate street Burton Street King’s Cross under-Lyme Southport Widnes Halifax Mary’s Church St. Jude’s 
Aldgate Bury Farrington King William New Cross Speke Willenhall Hamilton, Glas- Birmingham, Tayport 
Althorp Park Borough Road, Fenchurch Street Newport Spring Grove Bridge gow Cowper Street Torrington 
Altrincham Mersey Tunnel _ Street Langley Green Newton Heath  Stechford Willesden Hulme Clapham Upton Cross 
Aston Canonbury Finchley Road Latimer Road North Brentford Stepney Wood Green Knightsbridge Colchester Wandsworth 
Ash Street, Camden Road Firsby Lea Bridge North Bridge Stoke Wormwood Leicester, Glen Forest Gate ~ H itals 
Stockport Chalk Farm Forest Gate Leamington Northampton Stourbridge Serubbs Parva Hanway Place — ospl 
Birmingham, Charing Cross _ Forest Road _ Leman Street (CastleStation) Stratford Worsley Manchester Harrow Belfast Cour 
New Street  Cheddington Level Crossing Leyland Nottingham Stretford Wolverhampton Newbridge Haverstock Hill Tunatie As 
Banbury Cheetham Hill Fulham Leyton Oldbury Sudbury Wolverton Newcastle-on- Orphan Work- lum — 
Barnsbury Junction Geedley Leytonstone Old Ford Sunderland Tyne ing School Greenwich I 
Barnsley Chequerbent Gloucester Road Lichfield Oldham(Mumps) Sutton Barracks. Normanton Jamaica Level firmary | 
Batley Clayton Gower Street Limehouse Paddington Sutton Coldfield Aldershot Northampton Leyton, Gram-Guy’s Hospita 
Bedminster _— Clifton Grantham Lincoln Parsons Green Temple Ashton-under- Norwich mar School Lincolnshire 
Bescot Junction Clitheroe Greenwich Little Ealing Patricroft Thornton Lyne Portsea Leyton, Church County Asyl 
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right of light to the houses did not accrue 
till 1887, in which year the 20 years’ enjoy- 
ment of light was completed. They admitted 
that if the defendant had caused an obstruc- 
tion before the right of light had accrued, 
the defence would haye held good; but the 
section did not provide for rights which 
accrued after the date of purchase. Thus, 
as the judge remarked, the right may have 
been accruing for 19 years and 11 months at 
the time of purchase, and yet, because the 
obstruction was not developed within the last 
month, the right of light wouldnot be affected. 
The jury found a verdict for plaintiff for £100, 
£5 rental capitalised at 20 years’ purchase. 
His lordship then delivered judgment on the 
other defences set up. Remarking on the 
alleged acquiescence of the plaintiff, and that 
the defendant could have erected his building 
so as to prevent obstruction if the plaintiffs 
had not acquiesced, his lordship said he did 
not think there was that amount of acquies- 
cence and consent on the plaintiffs’ part. ‘If 
a plaintiff found a defendant erecting a 
building which would obstruct his light, and 
he knew the defendant was not aware of it, 
and yet permitted him to continue the work 
in ignorance and without giving him notice, 
it would be inequitable to allow the plaintiff 
to turn round afterwards and insist on the 
building being taken down.” Upon these 
grounds the judge found for the plaintiffs. 
There could be no doubt as to the justice of 
this ruling, as the plaintiffs had given notice 
to defendant to desist from raising his build- 
ing beyond a certain height, and warned him 
if he went farther that he would be liable for 
compensation. A more cogent defence set 
up was upon the legal point that the right of 
plaintiffs ceased on the purchase of land by the 
defendant of the Corporation, who had 
acquired it under the powers of the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act for an improvement scheme} 
and such right of light, if any existed, was 
extinguished by the 20th section of that Act. 
Upon this point his Lordship said: ‘‘ When 
they considered the object of the Act, and 
the intention of the Legislature, it seemed to 
him the defence ought to prevail. The object 
of the Legislature clearly was that when a 
local authority purchased land for the purpose 
of the Act, all rights and easements in or 
over the land should be absolutely extin- 
guished, so that upon the purchase being 
executed, the local authority might consider 
themselves as being in possession of the land 
absolutely unfettered.” This view was con- 

firmed by Vice-Chancellor Hall, in the case 
of ‘‘ Badham y. Morris,” decided in 1882. Mr. 
Justice Pearson in another case held the 
same view. No actual right was acquired 
at the time of purchase by the local authority. 
The plaintiff's building was erected in 1867, 
and the site was purchased in 1877, there- 
fore only ten years had elapsed from the 
erection of the plaintiff's building to the 
purchase of the defendant’s site. We again 
quote his Lordship’s remarks as important: 
“Tt followed that in 1877, when the purchase 
was completed, there was no absolute and 
indefeasible right of the plaintiffs to the 
light, because they had only been in the 
enjoyment of it-for ten years. He did not 
say that if for a period of twenty years after 
a purchase by a local authority that authority 
was to allow the land to remain vacant, a 
man who enjoyed the light for that twenty 
years would not have an absolute right ; but 
he did not think a man could add such en- 
joyment of the light as he might acquire 
after the purchase to the enjoyment of the 

light which he had before the purchase, so 
as to make up the period of twenty years, 

and give him absolute and indefeasible 

right.” The Legislature intended that all 

rights accruing and actually in existence 

should be extinguished. ‘His opinion was 

that the object of the Legislature was to 

deliver over the land free and absolutely dis- 

charged from eyery right or accruing right 

on the day when the purchase took place, 
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RIGHTS OF LIGHT.—A RECENT 
DECISION. 


HE difficulties attending the reconstruc- 
tion of large buildings have been greatly 
‘eased by the demands made for hght by 
oining owners. When an_ individual 
ls down his premises for rebuilding, the 
zhbours on one or both sides naturally 
< out that no injury is inflicted on them. 
their property is ‘‘ancient” as regards 
it of ght, they can compel the building 
.er to respect their right to the admission 
laylight; if the adjacent houses are of 
mnt construction, they still exercise a 
chful eye in seeing that the new building 
s not infringe or take advantage by intro- 
ing new windows by which the building 
ler can acquire a larger easement. We 
now referring to buildings erected near 
but not touching, the premises on either 
.; those in short where side windows are 
oduced, the light for which must come 
t the buildings adjoining. Even in the 
ropolis, where the law of party-walls pro- 
ts the opening of windows in the side 
ls, there are instances where a right of 
t has been acquired and windows haye 
1 made in these walls. 
ne of the first duties of any person who 
emplates rebuilding his premises in these 
umstances, whether it be a house or a 
ory, is to findout whether he has an 
ienable right to the light on either side 
n front of him—whether that right is 
nguished. He should do his best to 
rtain any easement which his neigh- 
rs possess before he commits himself to 
ling new windows or to raising his 
ding, for if he does not, he may find that 
3 debarred from proceeding under heavy 
ages or a lawsuit. Hither his neigh- 
‘s at the side have a right to the 
ission of light coming over his land and 
annot put up a higher building, or he 
build as he pleases without interruption 
defy them to add to their houses in any 
ner that will obstruct the light coming 
S windows. 
very momentous decision affecting the 
lers of new premises under certain cir- 
stances has been given at Birmingham 
re Mr. Justice Hawkins in the action of 
ow and Others y. Ross, a report of which 
ately gaye. The defendant had erected 
rehouse, 63ft. high, on a site of ground 
hased under the Birmingham Improve- 
i schemes, and opposite to premises in 
ked-lane, which were erected in 1867, 
latter were of three stories. As the site of 
‘ew warehouse was originally occupied 
vo series of buildings of only 46ft. and 
high, the premises of the plaintiff were 
lighted, but, owing to the greater height 
2 warehouse, the tenants in the opposite 
2s suffered great inconvenience through 
of light, and their gas bill had been 
st doubled. The premises were alleged 
worth £50 a year less in consequence 
> obstruction. No notice was taken by 
efendant of the complaint made by the 
tiffs ; he now denied that there was any 
action; that if there was, plaintiffs 
esced init; and that if there was an ob- 
‘ton, he was relieved of any reponsi- 
| under the 20th section of the Artisans’ 
‘lings Improvement Act, 1875, by which 
(ums of easement over land purchased 
} it were extinguished. The answer of 
aintiffs was that the land on which the 
{icting warehouse was built was pur- 
‘1 by the Corporation in 1877, but the 


| 
| 


and not to allow the term during which a 
man might have enjoyed the right short of 
twenty years to be taken into account in 
considering the question of right after the 
purchase was made. On these grounds his 
judgment was for the defendant.” The 
plaintiffs gave notice of appeal. 


We haye here hopes for those who buy 
from corporations under improvement 
schemes, but poor consdlation for thoso who 
haye enjoyed a right of light for many years 
less than twenty over opposite buildings, 
and then find it is suddenly cut off. Had 
the twenty years of light actually been 
enjoyed uninterruptedly before the building 
was put up, there would have been a good 
case for the plaintiff; but the fact was, the 
right had not accrued when the site was 
purchased. The 20th section of the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act says that upon the purchase 
by a local authority of any lands required 
for the purpose of an improvement scheme 
“all rights of way, rights of laying or of 
continuing any pipes, ‘sewers, or drains 
on, through, or under such lands, and all 
other rights or easements in or relating to such 
lands shall be extinguished subject to the 
provision that compensation shall be paid by 
the authority to all persons proved to have 
sustained loss.” It is clear that the judge- 
ment in this case rests upon the incontestable 
condition that twenty years of uninterrupted 
enjoyment must have been proved, and that 
no one could establish that term by adding 
two periods, one before and another after 
the purchase, together. Yet this is the kind 
of opposition which building owners on.~ 
newly-acquired sites haye to be prepared to 
face. : 

They purchase an old property with 
some old cottages or low-built premises, 
over which there is a right of light to an 
adjoining or opposite building, and are prac- 
tically prevented from raising or rebuilding 
their premises. A person, therefore, has an 


interest in inquiring as to the real facts of 
the case before he purchases land with old 
houses on it, as upon the question as to the 
subjection of the land to any right of light- 
ing depends the real value of the property. 
Strange it is to find men buying old property 
subject to rights of light without knowledge, 
we mean, of course, land with property 
adjoining or in immediate proximity. There 
is, on the other hand, the owner of the 
dominant tenement, who wishes to maintain 
hisright. His interests are precisely opposite ; 
he has to exercise the greatest vigilance in 
checking building operations that are likely 
to affect him prejudicially, and with this 
object he ought to get his architect or sur- 
veyor to make caretul plans and elevations 
of his premises as a record of what actually 
exists, so that if he should rebuild himself 
he may do so without committing the error 
of forfeiting his rights. A gentleman who 
has rights of light coming over his neigh- 
bour’s premises thinks of enlarging his house 
by adding a room at the side; in the new 
plans the position of his windows is altered. 
His neighbour, the servient tenement owner, 
watches the work as it proceeds, and prevents 
him from claiming for a window placed, say, 
farther in the rear, and he can sustain his 
opposition as long as he can prove that the 
new window is not in the position of the old 
one, for, as laid down by one case, if the new 
light does not include the area of the old 
light, it cannot be affirmed to be a continu- 
ance of the ancient light. The dominant 
owner must not only be prepared in this way 
by keeping a record of his windows in case 
he contemplates building, but he ought to 
look out to see that his light is not 
obstructed by any building near him. A 
mistake is yery often committed. of not 
obtaining competent advice about intended 
buildings, and neglecting to give timely 
notice to the building owner. Each party 
is too often inclined to act independently oi 
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the other, refusing to take notice, or to enter 
into negotiations, that would save legal costs. 
The dominant owner, satisfied of his own 
rights, is content to allow his neighbour to 
raise his building till he finds out his mis- 
take, thereby a great expense is incurred 
that would have been avoided if due notice 
had been given; on the other hand, we know 
servient owners willing to run the risk of the 
uncertainty of the law rather than comply, 
though they are in a less favourable position 
to defend an action. 

There are many who take the law into 
their own hands by building-out the domi- 
nant owners’ windows, on the ground that 
there has been an interruption in the enjoy- 
ment of light acquiesced in by the party for 
one year. Without, however, positive evi- 
dence can be given that such is the case, it 
is a dangerous proceeding. A person who 
has enjoyed light through a window for a 
lengthened period, finds his neighbour has 
erected a building which obscures the light, 
and makes complaint to him, he threatens 
proceedings, but the neighbour takes little 
notice: A year passes by, and then an action 
is brought; but the Court rules that there 
has been a submission within the meaning of 
the Act. The only safe plan is probably to 
pull down if that can be done, or to take 
proceedings before the expiration of a year. 
Active measures are necessary to prove there 
is no acquiescence. We will suppose a house, 
A, has enjoyed light over another, B, for 16 
years; both houses are then bought by the 
same person. In four years he disposes of 
them to separate parties. Can owner of 
house A claim a title to the ight? No. 
The unity of possession suspends the acquisi- 
tion of the right only; but in law there is no 
interruption. In four years more the owner 
of the house A‘ has the indefeasible title. 
Another case is of interest to the dominant 
owner. An owner, A, hasa statutory right to 
light over his neighbour B’s house. Within 
the prescriptive period A receives additional 
light by an alteration to another house. 
B raises his building and diminishes A’s 
light, yet leaving him quite as much as he 
had before the alteration referred to. The 
Court held that A had a right to the whole 
light, notwithstanding some of it had been 
acquired by the alteration. These decisions 
of the law affect building operations in 
country and town. Those who haye side 
windows possessing a statutory right can pre- 
vent the raising or altering of buildings on 
either side, and in the same manner exercise 
a check on building operations opposite them 
in streets. The result is to raise the domi- 
nant building, and to keep the servient 
tenement owner in check. In the towns, 
the effect of this law is more keenly felt, as 
its operation is more frequently called into 
play. Conciliation can do much, if only 
architects, before preparing their designs for 
new buildings, would study the duties and 
obligations of property owners and building 
and adjoining owners. The plans of a new 
warehouse or city offices are drawn, and 
tenders received, without a thought of these 
matters. In the Metropolis the statutory 
arrangements of party-walls simplify things 
a little, though many complications and diffi- 
culties occur in the design of the back walls 
and premises in the rear, caused by raising 
buildings in front, by cutting off an obstruct- 
ing light through old windows which received 
light from open areas or over buildings in 
front of them. For example, it is now 
almost impossible to preserve a sufficient 
area between the backs of buildings running 
in parallel rows or between two streets. 
Several expedients may be noticed in situa- 
tions like these by ramping the building 
behind to admit light to the lower windows 
of the houses in the rear, by light areas, 
white glazed bricks, and other devices. Legis- 
lation may do something more by determining 
that every building of a certain height should 
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the rearward premises, and by making a 
schedule of heights to be observed generally 
throughout the town. 
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SCAFFOLDING. 


C ONSIDERABLEimprovementshave been 

made in the construction of temporary 
erections for buildings. The old fir poles 
which at one time did service in the 
erection of ordinary buildings, and which at 
certain stages were strengthened by ledgers, 
which in their turn carried the putlogs for 
the planks, are largely superseded by more 
modern expedients — notably the upright 
framework of timbers and gantries, with 
sheer cranes for lifting. These structures of 
squared timbers occupy little room, and can 
be placed within the outer boundaries of the 
building site, thereby saving outside scaffold- 
ing, the occupation of space on the paye- 
ment or above the heads of pedestrians, and 
the risks of accidents by débr/s or materials 
falling from the platforms. The timbers 
used in their construction are gene- 
rally balks, and their design for im- 
portant buildings necessitates some skill 
and arrangement. The American builders 
have become expert scaffold-constructors, 
and the tall tenement houses and monster 


hotels have called into requisition the 
use of gigantic structures which our 
forefathers would have wondered at. Not 


only in the temporary framework of timbers, 
but in the lifting appliances, have there been 
advances made. The simple derrick, the 
most primitive hoisting apparatus, which 
consists of a strong mast or balk of timber 
kept in position by guy ropes, and having a 
crab or winch operating ona set of sheave- 
blocks at the top, was probably the kind of 
apparatus used in the erection of our great 
cathedral churches. The substitution of two 
poles for one, tied together at the top, and 
slighty inclined and acting as a kind of jib 
with a guy rope or pole behind, was an 
improvement, and, in fact, constitutes the 
principle of the sheers. The lateral stability 
of the two legs, and the readiness with which 
such an appliance can be fitted up, has made 
it of value to the builder who does not wish 
the more complete form of a crane. It can 
be easily removed, and the cost is little, only, 
in fact, the purchase of the winch gear. 

The crane with projecting jib is now the 
recognised form, and of different patterns, 
according to the mode of supporting the jib, 
the most common being a vertical post kept in 
position by a backstay to the ground behind, 
or balancing the jib and its load by a weight 
behind the post, forming a kind of counter- 
poise or platform. In large works the jib 
is supported by stays of timber, those being 
anchored to the base of crane, which is 
extended on the ground. On plan the two 
backstays form a square angle, thus allow- 
ing the jib and its load to be swung round 
three-quarters of a circle. The backstays 
are made to support the upper pivot of the 
vertical post which revolves with the jib. 
The steam winch and boiler are often placed 
on the base as a counterpoise. The lifting 
power is increased by drawing in the jib 
by the back chain which holds it to the 
vertical post, and the inclination of the jib 
by being raised or lowered increases or 
otherwise the power in proportion to the 
radius of the jib. On elevated staging the 
advantage of thus being gble to draw in the 
load to any required distance is material; the 
crane commands a wide area or sweep. We 
believe cranes of this kind are fitted up from 
£30 to £40 for a ton with a radius of 25ft., 
and at a proportionate price for greater 
weights. 

_ There is one great advantage in a scaffold- 
ing having the platforms and lifting gear 
independent of the structure, and placed 
within the walls of the building. The 


haye an equal area behind it to the back of 


appearance of the work as it proceeds or 
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rises in elevation can be seen. 


The 
fashioned scaffold has some advantages 
it obscures the work from below. In 
erection of buildings in the North of En; 
and in France this independent meth 
scaffolding is used, the work is done 
the inside, and the materials are r 


by cranes. The French ‘ Jenny” 
scaffold on the principle we haye descr 
For expeditious building the indeper 
stage or tripod with crane is indispens 
though there aré builders who still clai 
the old-fashioned English outside se: 
merits, particularly for buildings of ord. 
character. The tripod scaffold is use 


employed where a central court or 


allows of its erection within the buildin, 
for stone and iron structures when | 
masses of materials have to be raised 
swung into position. All danger of oyerlk 
scaffolds is prevented. 
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ARCHITECTURAL BRICKWORK 
XVIII. 


WALL TREATMENT—WINDOWS. 


ANY very pleasing arrangement 
brickwork may be seen in 
localities such as Suffolk, Essex, and 
Eastern counties. In these we finda si 
panelling introduced, already briefly ref 
to, in which flint in the form of panels o 
and known locally as ‘‘ flush work.” 
beautiful churches, chiefly of Perpendi 
character, found in Norfolk and Suffolk 
constructed mainly of walls composed o 
and stone, or brick. St. Peter’s Maner 
Norwich, East Bergholt, Woodbridge, 
Long Melford churches are of this desen 
of walling, the flint arranged in panels, ar 
stone appearing as flush tracery, the « 
being very much like that of inlaid wor 
which the stone represents the inlay. | 
we find brick substituted for the panel 
and the contrast. produced by the dark 
flint with the deep red of the brick is 
effective. No species of walling is 
suitable for ornamental brick treatme 
the brickwork can be introduced to give 
and stability to the flint walling eitl 
being built in the form of solid piers 
in with flint, or merely worked in thi 
face. In this arrangement architec’s | 
source of relief of much value wacn 
surfaces have to be dealt with, but 
singular we find very little attempt at 
work in other brick localities. In p: 
Hampshire where the flints and chal 
out, like Winchester and Basingstoke, } 
are seen built in this style, the pie) 
horizontal bands being of brick, “at 
walling of flint, but the treat 
much plainer description, the bric| 
being mainly introduced as bond. 
brickworkers in other countries hay‘ 
wise shown their artistic skill in dis} 
bricks as tracery, the most beautit 
amples of this being found in Belgit 
Holland, where houses are met with ' 
ornamented cusped tracery, execu 
moulded bricks. Examples are to be ° 
Bruges, Ypres, Antwerp, Tournai, Gow, 
other cities (see Gailhabaud’s ‘‘L/Ar! 
ture du V. au XVII. Siéele ”)n tH 
this mode of brick ornamentation W 
practised, and Mr. Street has describe 
beautiful instances. There is a markt 
tinction between the German and * 
examples, each country develon 3 
style. The author of ‘ Brick and Mi 
the Middle Ages,” says : “‘ Italian bris 
is remarkable as being invariably co? 
of nothing but red brick, with 00% 
but rare use of stonework; the br 
the ordinary walling are generall; : 
than ours, in no way superior 1 
quality, and not unfrequently built @ 
with a wide joint.of mortar. Those * 
windows, doorways, and generally ¥ 
they are required to attract abn 
and to be ornamented, were made § 
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er clay, and moulded with the greatest 


‘e and skill.” Moulded tracery work, 
e that seen in the Low Countries, 
not uncommon in Italy; the cusping and 
foiling is cut and rubbed in the common 
ickwork jointed with the radiating lines of 
e arch to which it belongs. ‘‘ In all cases,” 
ys Mr. Street, ‘‘where brick is used for 
ery, it is invariably plate tracery. The 
mpanum of the arch is filled in with a mass 
brickwork, through which are pierced the 
ches over the several lights of the window, 
d these are supported on marble or stone 
afts with carved capitals, instead of 
onials.” He instances the windows of 
. Andrea, Mantua, and the transepts at 
remona. In the first, three cusped circles 
e pierced in the head of window. Examples 
‘Italian brickwork we shall illustrate; we 
nfine attention here to the relief generally. 
1 our sketch we illustrate the gable front 
an old brick house at Dordrecht, dated 
150, showing the common form of stepped 
ible, with windows’ executed in fine 
oulded brickwork. As an example of 
utch gable treatment it has interest; but 
1e points to which we direct attention are 
1e moulded brick window jambs, and the 
eatment of the front over the lower win- 
ows for the purpose of relief. Here, it will 
2 seen, two flat arches are carried by a kind 
| stilted springing resting on wall shafts, 
1us setting back the face of wall below. In 
n adjoining house in Voor-street, in the 
ume city, the window heads are cusped over 
1e square framed sashes. Below the 
ioulded arch the bricks are set with 
udiating joints, and these are cut and 
ubbed to a trefoiled shape as in the Italian 
xamples. These Dordrecht houses of the 
6th century have many instances of the 
refoil-arched head over the first-floor win- 


ow, also the flat-arch arrangement shown 
n our sketch. The moulded bricks of the 


rched window openings are small, 
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din. or Gin. by 2in., and are disposed as in- 
dicated in our lower sketches. The favourite 
bricks are the hollow or cayetto, as in the 
last sketch, then an ovolo or quarter-round, 
and round the window aperture the cyma 
reversed or an oyolo between two hollows. 
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THE HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
AND ITS BATHS.*—I. 


By R. Owen Autsop, Architect. 
Author of ‘‘The Turkish Bath: Its Design and 
Construction.”’ 


rW\HE hydropathic establishment exists at 

the present time in several different 
forms. From the unpretentious building 
wherein everything is subordinate to the 
administration of the water cure, as intro- 
duced by Vincent Priessnitz, and modified 
by Dr. Gully and other fathers of the system, 
to the elaborate hotel where the name 
‘‘hydropathic”’ is adopted mainly to aid its 
commercial success, there is a regular grada- 
tion. In the strictest establishments we find 
an enforced conformation to certain diet and 
regimen, inferior only, in point of rigour, to 
the almost military discipline upheld by 
Priessnitz at his world-famed establishment 
at Graefenberg, in Silesia. Descending the 
scale we find hydropathics where alcoholic 
liquors are forbidden; others where a few 
muld restrictions only are placed upon the 
visitors; and so on, down to the establish- 
ment in which the system of baths is 
only an added attraction, and where the 
inmates live as free and unrestrainedly 
as in any hotel. The exact position which 


* The strict hydropathist, after perusing these articles, 
may take exception to my title, and contend that hydro- 
pathy, pure and simple, has nothing to do with elaborate 
bath-houses. It is not, however, my intention to treat of 
the simple hydropathic remedies ; but to describe, for the 


| benefit of the architect, the more complicated bathing 
, contrivances that many hydropathists of the present day 
about. claim as justifiable aids to cure.—R, O. A. 


any particular hydropathic in this country 
holds with reference to this scale is de- 
pendent upon the nature of the clientéle that 
its proprietors lay themselves open to attract. 
As to the type of institution to select as the 
mostdesirable, opinions will differ even among 
serious hydropathists. For the purpose of the 
present articles, however, I shall keep before 
me one style of management. Except where 
referring to existing buildings, or to par- 
ticularly-named varieties of the hydropathic 
establishment, I shall keep ever before me 
an institution seriously hydropathic, and yet 
one where even the sound and robust visitor 
will derive rational enjoyment from a stay 
within its walls. ‘The most desirable type of 
building for our present purpose will be 
rurally situated, large, and provided with a 
yery complete bathing department. It will 
not be a mere hotel, but will seek to uphold 
its reputation as an honest hydropathic sana- 
torium. In such an establishment, severe 
and hopeless disease should be absent ; but 
the invalid and the temporarily broken-down 
should be able to benefit from the cheerful 
association of health and vigour. Nothing in 
its management should interfere with the ease 
of the sound and hearty; while at the same 
time the weak and ailing must be protected 
from the thoughtlessness of health and 
strength. Ina word, it should not be a hos- 
pital, but a sanatorium and home of hygeia, 
such as one may hope will, in the not distant 
future, exist in numbers near every great 
city, and increase and multiply in country 
districts. 

The success of the hydropathic system of 
treatment has been yery marked in this 
country, as those acquainted with existing 
establishments are well aware.. Hvery year 
some new feature is added to already exten- 
sive institutions. Additional. blocks of bed- 
rooms, new reception - rooms, improved 
systems of baths, and other alterations are 
continually being effected; and, hand-in- 
hand with this, the periodical founding of 
new establishments progresses. Hxperience 
has shown that the hydropathic establish- 
ment is capable of being made a most grati- 
fying financial success. Fortunes have been 
made by the owners of such buildings, and 
are made by those who still pursue a 
genuine, honest, hydropathic policy. The 
commercial test of the system of hydro- 
pathic treatment has, therefore, been satis- 
factory. Where failure has resulted it has 
been ‘through half-hearted attempts, the 
employment of buildings unfitted to their 
needs, and through inefficient management. 
Given a suitable site and a well-planned 
building, a good and firm manager anda 
capable and genial resident physician are the 
main elements that conduce to success. Itis 
to be regretted that failure should be so often 
due to the employment of buildings unsuited 
to their purposes. There are, it is true, 
many excellent establishments that were 
erected originally for purposes quite different 
from their present uses as hydropathics, that 
in every way answer as well as newly- 
erected buildings. But, on the other hand, 
unsuitable premises have often been taken, 
with consequent disastrous result. The 
excuse urged would doubtless be that the 
system of cureis so simple that any ordinary 
accommodation will suffice. Never was a 
greater mistake made. It is the old story— 
that, where simplicity is the demand, con- 
tempt and neglect are evidenced. To suppose 
that, because the water cure is the essence of 
simplicity, therefore nothing but a few 
ordinarily-arranged apartments are required, 
with a few extra bath-rooms, is to fall into 
grievous error. 

For, although in the home the elementary 
appliances of the cure, such as wet-sheet 
packs, ordinary water baths, and sudorific 
expedients, may be effectually administered 
in an ordinary bedroom, yet in an establish- 
ment destined, perhaps, to accommodate over 
a hundred resident patients, at one and 


the same time, it becomes necessary that 
specially - designed, and specially - placed 
rooms should be provided for the different 
baths and treatments.* And this necessi- 
tates a studied arrangement between the 
bathing department and that portion of the 
building devoted to the comfort and con- 
venience of residents. Defective approaches 
to the baths may, small matter as it appears, 
be sufficient to militate against success. 
Moreover, the latter-day hydropathist has 
brought to his aid, and included among his 
means of cure, more elaborate contrivances 
than the simple resources of Priessnitz. The 
Turkish bath has been enlisted, and found to 
be the most powerful, if not the most effi- 
cacious, of all remedial agents of a hydro- 
pathic nature. The Russian, or vapour, 
bath has also taken its place by the side of 
the former, and is employed, as the case may 
require, either in conjunction with, or in 
heu of, the bath of dry, heated air. Elec- 
tricity has been pressed into service, as a 
justifiable auxiliary. The ‘‘ Pine cure,” 
which has long found such favour in 
Germany, for the treatment of chest and 
throat complaints, is also frequently ad- 
ministered in connection with more purely 
hydropathic remedies, This system of treat- 
ment requires ‘‘inhalation halls,’ and 
vaporaria of special construction, to admit of 
its administration in as effective a manner as 
at the establishment at Reichenhall, and at 
several other excellent spas in Germany. 
Massage baths, pure and simple, are now to 
be found in many hydropathics. In some 
institutions medicated baths are considered 
justifiable; and the employment of the 
Mont Dore Cure is considered worthy of 
attention by many hydropathists. The 
ordinary tonic baths—such as the douche, 
waye, spray, and needle—become elaborate 
contrivances in a good hydropathic, and 
even the true and original water cure, with 
its packs and bandages, may be in many 
cases more effectually administered in an 
apartment specially designed with a definite 
end in view. And in an establishment of 
any pretension the above-detailed baths and 
remedies are not mere makeshifts, make- 
believes, or expedients. The Turkish bath 
becomes an affair comprising every feature 
of a small public bath; the Russian bath is 
no mere unyentilated yapour box, but a 
light spacious chamber wherein steam is 
admitted from proper generators. The in- 
halation hall, of the pine cure, is a roomy 
apartment fitted up for the purposes of 
supplying pinal vapour to the lungs of the 
paticnts therein. And the tonic bathing 
apphances and ordinary baths must be 
arranged with careful regard to these other 
baths, since frequently a course of treat- 
ment involves the concluding douche, spray, 
or plunge. 

Though, for al practical purposes, the 
hydropathic establishment resolves itself into 
an hotel plus certain baths, it is not sufficient 
that a building arranged as an hotel should 
be provided, and a set of baths appended 
anywhere and anyhow. This is the delu- 
sion that has wrecked many ventures, and, 
indirectly, harmed the cause of hydropathy. 
The residential portion must be designed at 
one and the same time as the baths. Arrange- 
ments that may pass in hotel planning would 
be detrimental, if not absolutely impractica- 
ble, when employed for a hydropathic esta- 
blishment. The most marked distinction 
between an hotel and the residential portion 
of a hydropathic establishment is that in the 
former so long as comfort, convenience, and 
economy go hand in hand, little care is given 
to matters of hygiene; whilst, in a hydro- 
pathic, health matters must take precedence 
of all others. It is of lttle use to make a 


* No true believer in hydropathy would insinuate that 
the treatment requires elaboration’and exp ense when on 
a small saale. The great blessing of the water cure is 
that, and in its simple and most efficacious form, the poor 
can treat themselves as effectually as the rich. Compare 

Note 1.—R. O. A. 
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person well by bathing, &c., only to make 
him ill again by placing him in conditions 
unfavourable to general healthy living. 

Large cities are not the proper places for 
hydropathic establishments, although even 
in these positions they often prove successful 
and the yery greatest boon to suffering 
humanity. It is in the country that the 
hydropathic is at home. Pure air, bright 
sunshine, peaceful surroundings, and facilities 
for exercise in the open, form an essential 
part of the treatment of the hydropathist. 
Here the site chosen should be such as is 
bracing and always salubrious. High- 
standing grounds are in accordance with the 
creed of the hydropathist, ‘‘ Mann miisz 
geberge haben.” The aspect of the building 
should be carefully chosen, and all the 
ordinary hygienic rules of house-planning 
scrupulously observed. It is not a little 
gain to haye a building intended for a sana- 
torium well placed as regards position and 
aspect. A cheerful and engaging outlook is 
of no little moment where the invalid is con- 
cerned. Quiet, too, and retirement from a 
noisy, bustling neighbourhood is a sine qué 
non. Appearance in these buildings must 
always be sacrificed, if needful, to com- 
fort, convenience, and health. Economy, 
too, should be duly observed; for one 
of the errors -too often made in designing 
a hydropathic, as every other structure, 
is that the building has been overweighted 
with ornament and elaborations of all 
kinds. Many schemes have been launched, 
only to be ruined because too much capital 
has been expended at the outset. The enter- 
prise, consequently, was crushed by the 
heavy first cost, and a good and deserving 
institution has suffered indirectly. Through- 
out the whole design of a hydropathic true 
economy must be studied, if it 1s to be a 
financial success; and unless it does prove a 
success from a commercial point of view, 
fate decrees that it must sooner or later be 
abandoned, and its benefit lost to humanity. 
Simplicity and decent plainness should, 
therefore, be the rule. 

Keonomy of plan and design is also most 
necessary in the baths appended to the 
establishment. The nature of the provision 
made may border upon the luxurious; but 
it is of the greatest moment that the different 
bath-rooms, &c., be so arranged as to admit 
of economy in attendance. By providing a 
rambling, desultory suite of bath-rooms, a 
greatly increased amount of attendance is 
required for the bathers. So also, in 
arranging the baths with respect to the resi- 
dential portion of the building, it is necessary 
so to plan that the least amount of fatigue 
may be occasioned to the invalid in gaining 
the portal of the baths. Throughout the 
design the baths must be kept in view; 
this, indeed, constitutes one of the 
essential differences between a_hydro- 
pathic establishment and a mere hotel. 
It must be remembered that many of the 
visitors and residents will attend the baths 
several times a day, and ill-planned means 
of access would be found both inconvenient 
and hurtful. Moreover, it is desirable that 
separate approaches to the baths should be 
arranged for ladies and for gentlemen, 
separate and distinct corridors and staircases 
bemg a great convenience. Ladies, as a 
rule, do not care to be seen going to, or 
coming from, the baths. Dr. Gully has gone 
so far as to express a doubt, in his ‘‘ Water- 
Cure in Chronic Diseases,” whether it is 
desirable to have one establishment for both 
sexes. Lut, with due attention to the above- 
mentioned desiderata, every possible objection 
18 overcome. 

The general requirements of hydropathic 
establishments primarily separate themselves 
into two portions—the residential block and 
the bathing department. As indispensable 
additions may be taken the laundry, boiler- 
room, and engine-house. Attached to the 
main building, a winter garden is a most 


useful and. pleasing addition. 
patients to take a due amount 
cise in unfayourable weather. T 
dential block will include a set of spacic 
reception and sitting-rooms ; all ordin; 
offices, &c., rooms for management, an¢ 
doctor’s room for the resident physician, a 
kitchen and full and complete offices, 1 
public sitting-rooms should comprise 
dining-room or dining-rooms, and a drawin 
room or drawing-rooms ; library and readin 
room, smoking-room, and billiard-rooms, ; 
forgetting the ladies’ billiard-room., 
addition will be required a few priy; 
sitting-rooms and private sitting-rooms a 
bedrooms combined. The public sittin 
rooms should be made as comfortable a 
pleasant as any similar rooms ina high-cl, 
modern hotel, though they need not ha» 
and will be better without, their flash a 
glitter. The inclusion of a large ball-ro 
is a most desirable feature, being of ex 
service for entertainments and amuseme) 
of all kinds. If not provided at the outs 
it is generally added afterwards, or 
pressing want is ever felt. Near the gra 
entrance hall it is desirable to place a hou; 
keeper’s or matron’s room. All the eo 
veniences and subsidiary features of a hig 
class hotel will be included, and, in arrangi 
these, strict attention must be given 
every demand of hygienic science. Or 
more, it must be urged that, throug 
out the building, health considerations 
planning, fitting up, furnishing, heatir 
ventilating, and lighting, important im eye 
class of building, become doubly so in 
hydropathic establishment. Hvyery bedra 
must be light, airy, and lofty, and, thou 
varied in point of size and luxuriousne 
must be all equally wholesome im th 
arrangements. qual study to prodi 
healthful and cleanly arrangements must 
evidenced in planning the culinary depai 
ment and its various offices and appurte 
ances. It being of the greatest importar) 
that the atmosphere of the building - 
always perfectly sweet and fresh, regi) 
must be had to precluding any smell | 
cooking. In many cases the modern pl. 
of placing the kitchen at the top of 1) 
house might be followed with much il 
age. In addition to the accommodation ’ 
male and female domestics belongin r to ti 
establishment, and the servants’ hall al 
maids’ room, in a high-class hydropat) 
provision must be made for the servants! 
visitors. Rooms for private domesti, 
ladies’ maids, a stewards’ room, and! 
nursery are indispensable. The latter apa: 
ment should be placed as far as pos 
from the suite of public sitting-rooms, ) 
avoid any possible annoyance to visitors. » 
The bathing accommodation will, m ’ 
least elaborate establishments, consist | 
ordinary water-baths, and rooms for 8 
administration of tonic baths—douche, spr, 
&e. In large hydropathies there will 
Turkish and Russian baths in addition; al 
where it is desired to render the establi- 
ment as complete as possible in its bath} 
arrangements, all the baths hereinbef? 
detailed should be included. The a 
will be placed either in a basement, } 
annex, or a detached building, connecl 
with the main block by ante-rooms or sh 
corridors. Jor preference, they are ml 
better kept above ground; but site ‘@ 
position, and the peculiar’ exigencies of ei? 
case, may compel other arrangements. | 
The laundry and washhouse may be ™ 
conveniently placed near the baths; and 
boiler-room and engine-house also neat : 
hand. By so doing, stoking of boiler : 
bath furnaces and attention to machiny 
may be reduced toa minimum. The i 
) 
’ 
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power will be required for electric light 
which every large hydropathic should adc 
and for driving the laundry machine 
without a full complement of which it 
impossible to get through the yast amoun” 
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ashing and other laundry-work required in 
a establishment of this nature. 

Further consideration of the planning of 
1e residential and other portions of the 
uilding I shall reserve for succeeding 
cticles, in which, owing to the kindness of 
1e proprietors, resident physicians, and 
rchitects of the various establishments, I 
iall be able to give several complete plans of 
xisting institutions. In other articles I 
1all go fully into the construction of the 
ifferent baths. 

(To be continued.) 
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KEDS GENERAL INFIRMARY EXTEN- 
SION: SELECTED DESIGN. 
R. GEORGE CORSON, of Leeds, the 
author of the first premiated design for 
aese buildings, which we now illustrate, in 
ae course of his report to the Infirmary Board, 
vys:—‘‘T have departed in some respects 
com your instructions, as- you left me at 
berty to do, with a view to obtaining without 
astriction the best possible plan. The general 
isposition of the four principal blocks, as 
nown in your plan, I have adhered to, as I 
onsider it to be the best obtainable upon the 
roposed site, taken in connection with the 
resent Infirmary. The level of the floor of the 
ut-patients’ Department, and the connection of 
ne New Pavilion with the present buildings, 
re the two principal points upon which I have 
entured to deviate from the instructions. Instead 
f fixing the floor ,level of the out-patients’ 
epartment at ten feet above the present ground 
oor, and consequently half-way between the 
round floor and the first floor, I have made it level 
vith the first floor, and at the same time I am able 
9 give an entrance to the out-patients on a level 
rith that floor, with the intervention of only one 
r two steps, or, if necessary, without steps at all. 
obtain this, which to my mind isan advantage 
vhich will outweigh all other considerations, by 
lacing the entrance gateway some forty yards 
urther up the new street than is shown on your 
lan, and as that street is on the rising gradient 
owards the west, I am able to enter from the 
treet on the level. I place, consequently, the 
ntrance for out-patients at the north side, and 
.ot, as on your plan, at the east end, an arrange- 
aent which will, I think, commend itself. ‘To 
.ave adopted the level of 10ft. above the ground 
loor would have put the out-patients’ depart- 
nent in a hole as regards the level of the ground 
o the north, which would have been from 5 to 
ft. higher on the north front than the proposed 
loor. It would also have entailed considerably 
nore excavation. The communication by cor- 
idors with the present buildings will be, as I 
iave arranged them, on a level, instead of by 
tairs or ‘‘inclines,’’ and will be simply exten- 
ions of the present corridors; the present end 
vindows being removed and refixed with the 
tained glass at the points marked on plan at 
xtremities of corridors. As regards the second 
voint, the connection of the new pavilion with 
he existing buildings: As the present waiting- 
‘oom of the out-patients’ department will no 
onger be required, I propose to rearrange that 
yart of the ground floor and to extend the pre- 
ent corridor from entrance-hall (with new rooms 
o the front), and to continue it along the side of 
he east pavilion northwards, to connect the 
citchen corridor. A cross corridor, from about 
he centre of its length will be formed across the 
‘ast pavilion, and a connecting corridor across 
he intervening court, to the staircase of the new 
yavilion. In order that the communication for 
he delivery of stores may be maintained, the 
artway is formed at a lower level, so that it 
yasses under the connecting corridor. This can 
’e done without inconvenience as regards levels. 
\s the entrance from Great George-street is 
tearly 8ft. below the ground floor, the cartway 
equires to descend from that level only about 
ft. to pass under the corridor, and a corre- 
ponding rise brings it up to such a level 
hat a hydraulic lift of about 4ft. ver- 
ical will place the stores on the ground 
loor in the corridor leading to the store-rooms. 
t will be seen at once that by this ‘‘ connecting 
orridor’’ an easy route is obtained from the 
nfirmary entrance-hall on one side, and from the 
citchen department on the other, to the adminis- 
ration block of new wards. It may be thought 
lesirable to provide a direct access on the first 
loor to the new wards, I have shown a sugges- 


tion for a covered bridge of wood and glass to 
extend from the main south corridor to the con- 
necting corridor, resting upon that and thence to 
the new wards. The new pavilion wards follow 
very much in their detail the present ones, the 
w.c.’s and baths being arranged in angle blocks 
as in them, with end window between, and the 
design externally follows the old building. The 
administration block has on each floor a nurses 

room, with fireplace and sink, &c., a room for 
special cases, a bath-room, and w.c.’s for the 
small ward, conveniently entered from it by 
recessing the ward door and taking a passage 
from it. I propose to have also an intermediate 
or entresol floor between each main floor, in 
which I place two rooms for special cases, and 
one for patients’ clothes. A lift for patients 1s 
provided in a convenient position in staircase 
corridor. The large waiting-room is entered, as 
before stated, from the north side by a covered 
carriage-porch, somewhat similar but of less 
dimensions, to the principal entrance of infirmary. 
1 have provided a porter’s room adjoining the 
inner hall; if not required for this purpose, it 
may be used as a refreshment stall. The waiting - 
room is 89ft. by 72ft., and is divided, as regards 
the roof, into what may be called nave and aisles. 
I do not consider the form of roof commonly 
understood as a ‘‘ weaving-shed roof,’’ which you 
indicate in your instructions, as a suitable cne 
for this apartment. The freedom from the direct 
rays of the sun which you desire can be obtained 
by another form of roof, which I have shown 
upon my sections, and which will look very much 
better than the ‘“‘ weaving shed’’ type, and will 
give ample light to the room. This roof I carry 
upon four pillars, and longitudinal wrought-iron 
beams, which support the semicircular iron ribs 
of the centre bay and the beams of the side roofs. 
There is no difficulty, however, in constructing 
the roof on the other principle, if so desired. 
The north side of waiting-room is occupied by 
the surgeons’ and the eye and ear departments, 
the patients’ entrance being between these. ‘The 
south side contains the physicians’ and the 
obstetric departments, while the east end has the 
isolation-room, the w.c.’s and lavatories for 
men, for women, and for the staff, and the sepa- 
rate stairs for men and women to their baths in 
the entresol. ‘The west end shows entrance cor- 
ridors to the medical and surgical departments, 
and between these a wide corridor for the out- 
patients to the waiting-room for medicines, in 
front of the dispensary. The patients on leaving 
the dispensary hatches pass out by a door on the 
north and thence to the entrance gate. The 
surgical department comprises a consulting-room, 
two examination-rooms, operation-room, two re- 
covery-rooms, and house surgeon’s-room. The 
last three are lighted from the roof, all the others 
have large windows and roof light in addition. 
The rooms are all in direct communication with 
the consulting-room. The physicians’ depart- 
ment has four examination-rooms grouped about 
the consulting-room and communicating with it 
directly. One examination-room is lighted from 
the roof, all the other rooms have large windows 
in addition. A passage from the consulting-room 
gives access to the house physician’s-room, 
examination-room, and laryngoscopic examination 
room, all lighted from windows and roof. This 
department has the general room in the centre, 
communicating right and left with the optical 
and the ophthalmoscope-rooms, and by a passage 
with the operating-room, and its two recovery- 
rooms. All these have roof lights, except the 
ophthalmoscope-room,andall have windows except 
one recovery-room. Shutters or curtains will be 
provided for darkening the ophthalmoscope-room 
when required. Ifa separate communication is 
thought desirable between optical and ophthal- 
moscope-rooms, it can be obtained by continuing 
the passage. ‘The obstetric department consists 
of a consulting-room and three examination- 
rooms, all with windows and other lights. The 
isolation-room at east end is lighted from the 
roof, but the alternative plan provides for 
windows in addition. In the waiting-room I 
have suggested an arrangement of benches for 
patients in departments, with the porter’s desk 
and ticket-racks in the centre, and the refresh- 
ment-stall at end of centre aisle, but this is, like 
some other points, a matter of detail which can 
be better settled when the building is completed. 

As the level of this floor is kept up to that of 
first floor, [ am able to obtain two stories of 
rooms on the south front. The disinfecting- 

room and store-roomsoecupy the lowest or ground- 

floor, with a corridor connecting them with the 


present building, exit to isolation-wards and stair 
to entresol. In the entresol at the east end aro 
arranged the men’s and women’s baths, with stairs 
from waiting-room, and direct exits on the level 
of street; also a series of rooms which may be 
either for domestics or for store-rooms. These 
are approached from main building by a corridor 
on the half-level, reached from the stairs by the 
dispensary. ‘The dispensary, with the rooms for 
dispensers, is arranged at the west end. Itis 
lighted from the root entirely by skylights facing 
north, so as to avoid the direct rays of the sun, 
and ig fitted up with shelving, cupboards, and 
tables. One end is partitioned off and is fitted 
up with sink, shelving, &c., as a working-room. 
Two hatches are shown for the out-patients, and 
one at the north end into corridor for the in- 
firmary medicine. Stairs are provided at both 
north and south ends in the corridors to com- 
municate with the store-rooms and corridors of 
ground floor and entresol. The stair at present 
in the south corridor, east end, J propose to 
remove, as those I have last mentioned will 
supply its place in a more convenient situation. 
The pathological department is placed in com- 
munication with the infirmary by a corridor 
running northwards from the end of the north 
corridor, on first-floor level, and by another 
underneath it on ground-floor level. ‘The post- 
mortem room is lighted by windows on three 
sides, and by roof lights from the north. The 
students’ gallery is arranged at the end opposite 
the light, and the students enter by stairs from 
the corridor. The room is fitted up with 
operating tables, sinks, lavatories &c. There is 
a direct communication with the mortuary, but a 
passage between gives separate access for the 
operators without passing through the mortuary. 
The hearse would enter by the out-patients’ gate, 
and the bodies can be removed either by the door 
from mortuary or by the door in corridor. ‘The 
laboratory faces north, and is lighted on that 
side by large windows and by roof lights. It is 
fitted up with tables and sinks, draught closet, 
&e., and has a private room adjoining with closet 
and lavatory. A stair beside it gives access to 
the cellar underneath, which is also accessible 
from ground-floor corridor. A waiting-room for 
relatives, with closet adjoining, is provided, near 
the mortuary, and a litt from the ground-floor 
level. The roofs of this department are kept 
low, so as to interfere as little as possible with 
the north-east ward, from which it is distant 
30ft. The isolation wing is a one-story build- 
ing, consisting of two wards of four beds each, 
and a centre block containing the entrance, 


two rooms for special cases,. and nurses’ 
room, with pantry and store-room ad- 
joining. I have kept the wards about 4ft. 


back from street, so as to be within the railings, 
and the floor will be about 4ft. higher than the 
ground-floor of the other buildings, so as to keep 
it above the level of St. James’s-street. The 
open fireplaces, with down-draught flues, are 
placed at the ends, and beyond them are end 
windows, and on each side the water-closets and 
baths. ‘The lodge is placed near the gates to the 
infirmary, and has all the requirements arranged 
on one floor. The heating would be accomplished 
by 2in. steam-pipes, supplied from present 
boilers, and arrangea in sections, with valves to 
each section, so as to be able to open, shut, or 
regulate them independently. I do not propose 
to place any of them in channels on the floor, as 
that plan is open to many objections, but to place 
them all above the floor and along the walls; but 
in the waiting-rooms it will be necessary to place 
them above the level of the doorways under the 
cornice of the aisles. The open fireplaces in the 
wards will, as in the present building, assist in 
drawing off the foul air ; but in addition I propose 
to form horizontal flues in the floors between the 
joists, open with gratings in the walls at each 
end, and with upcast shafts in the ceilings, with 
arrangements for gas jets to assist the current. 
Where the roof is immediately over the room 
these horizontal fiues would be formed in it, and 
have gablets at each end. I have used this 
system for a great many years for schools, 
churches, and other buildings, and find it to be 
very efficacious. There is a constant draught 
through the flue when there is any movement in 
the outer air, which sucks up the foul air from 
the apartment and occasions no draughts 
downward. In the waiting-hall and the 
post-mortem room I propose also to place 
sunlights in the ceiling, which ean -be used 
when required for ventilation purposes. Fresh 
air I propose to introduce through grated 
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openings in walls, into flues or vertical shafts, 
delivering the air into the rooms at a height of 
6ft. from floor, so as to avoid dangerous draughts. 
In the case of the waiting-hall, I propose to form 
a horizontal flue under the floor to lead the air 
in from the exterior and to take vertical flues 
from it, in the walls, as explained above. As all 
the windows will be made to open, additioual 
ventilation can be always obtained by these 
means. The walls are to be built with brick- 
work faced with pressed brick, and to have sills, 
heads, and other dressings of Bolton Wood stone. 
The roofs to be constructed of timber, and 
covered with dark Westmoreland slates, and the 
flats and gullies with 7lb. lead. The floors of 
wards to be laid with oak boards, 4 by 14, upon 
joists 7 by 2. The floor of waiting-rooms to be 
laid with solid herring-bone oak flooring upon 
iron joists and concrete. ‘The skylights to be 
elazed with sheet glass, those of Eye and Kar 
Department, as well as the windows of it, to be 
double glazed, with inch space between glass. 
All doors to be 2in. framed and double moulded, 
hung with 4in. butt hinges to frames dy by 3, 
and to have locks and fastenings, of average 
value 10s. a door. The windows to have frames 
5 by 3, and casements 2 by 2, Mason’s patent, 
the lower part hinged to sill, the upper part on 
pivots, to allow of ventilation and cleaning from 
inside. The walls of isolation room and of isola- 
tion wing to be lined internally with glazed 
bricks, of cream colour, and neatly pointed. 
All water-closet, lavatory, and bath-room walls 
to be lined in the same way, and the waiting 
rooms and-corridors to be lined to the height of 
6ft., and to have a base and a surbase of moulded 
or glazed terracotta. The water-closets to be 
fitted up with Doulton’s wash-out closets, with- 
out any woodwork inclosing them. ‘The baths 
to be fitted up with Cliff's solid porcelain baths 
in one piece. The walls of wards to be finished 
in Portland cement, and painted three coats in 
oil. The ceilings of wards to be finished as the 
walls. The ceilings or roofs of waiting-rooms to 
be finished with pitch pine. All fireplaces to be 
fitted up with stone chimney-pieces and wood 
finishings, and to have front bars and bottom 
grates only of iron, set with fire-bricks, and 
glazed brick sides, built at an angle of 45°. The 
hearths to be tiled, and the fenders to be stone, 
with grated openings from below to admit air to 
the fires. I have estimated the probable cost in 
the usual way by taking the cubic contents of the 
proposed buildings, and consider that they may 
be built for the sum you stipulate—viz., £17,000. 
I do not conceal from you, however, that the 
greatest economy and circumspection will have 
to be exercised to attain that result. Mr. 
Corson’s motto was ‘‘ Lochinvar.’’ It will be 
remembered that in 1860 a competition of designs 
for alterations to the old infirmary was held, and 
Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson’s plan was 
chosen. Ultimately it was decided to build a 
new one on another site, and Sir Gilbert Scott 
was given the commission. The present ex- 
tensions are additions to his buildings. 


NEW POLICE OFFICES, VICTORIA 


EMBANKMENT. 
HE extensive and massive-looking building 
for Police Offices now in progress on the 
site of the projected Opera House, on the Victoria 
Embankment, being erected by Messrs. Grover 
and Sons, has several features of interest to the 


architect. The basement is of masonry, the 
upper stories of red brick relieved by horizontal 
bands of stone. The vaulted offices in the rear 
of the building, which are evidently to be the 
depositories of important public documents from 
which damp must be kept, are covered with 
Claridge’s Pyrimont asphalte, an inch in thick- 
ness, in two in. layers, for the purpose of 
rendering the permeation of moisture absolutely 
impossible. The vaults occupy an area of about 
3,000ft. superficial, and are composed of a series 
of flat segmental arches, the upper surface of 
which have been entirely laid with this well- 
known asphalte. We have many times previously 
insisted on the desirability of covering arched 
vaults with a layer of Claridge’s asphalte, and 
this recent example cf its application for an im- 
portant building shows how under = skilful 
management and with the best materials the 
object can be effected. The asphalte has been 
most carefully applied, and with the neatness of 
finish which always characterises the work 
executed by this company. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


A aes is still some real beauty and interest 

about the Abbey church at’ St. Alban’s. 
The exterior of the Lady-chapel has yet much 
that is picturesque about its architecture. In 
many places its walls are redolent with colour 
such as the artist loves, and crumbling details 
and curved enrichments are to be found strangely 
contrasting with the new work elsewhere. What 
becomes of this detail? Such is the question 
that must occur to everyone interested in the 
‘‘restorations’’? at the Abbey. Your corre- 
spondent Mr. Arthur Baker asks, Where are all 
the exquisitely-moulded and carved fragments 
of the western portals, &c.? While at St. 
Alban’s last week I saw many singularly 
beautiful stone capitals from the inner face of 
mullions to the clerestory windows of the choir. 
These windows, as one of your correspondents 
stated recently, are now being taken out and 
new windows, with tracery of a_ different 
design, being substituted. These old stones 
are lying about the yards, and one is also 
tempted to inquire what will become of them? 
Are they to be buried in the walls as 
so much rough stonework? There are frag- 
ments of windows that many would be glad to 
possess, even if they were not of additional 
interest from the fact that they formed part and 
parcel of an abbey which has been ruthlessly 
pulled about and altered. For my own part I 
should be glad to possess one of the little capitals 
as a memento of the building. Lord Grimthorpe 
might do worse than assort these interesting 
fragments among us despairing architects. 


In the Sheffield Municipal Buildings Compe- 
tition we shall see the working of the ‘‘ no 
motto’? principle. It is not very nice for the 
profession to be thus told to the face that the 
system of motto-competitions has been so 
abused by competitors that in the present case 
the Corporation of Sheffield have decided to hold 
a competition on a plan that will avoid the ob- 
jections open to the motto system. Yet this is 
practically what the Corporation does say.. The 
motto system they believe leads to collusion 
between competitors and members of the com- 
mittee who consider the plans. They therefore 
stipulate that no mottoes will be allowed, and 
intend to employ the system set forth in the 
‘‘ particulars’? or ‘‘instructions to architects.”’ 
These particulars seem to be admirably arranged 
in every way, and I am glad to see that no 
alternative designs will be allowed. As we have 
seen, the system of alternative designs has also 
been the subject of much abuse. In preparing 
these instructions, there is much care and thought 
evidenced. Possibly, as I have said before, Mr. 
Waterhouse has had the perusal and correcting 
to do; anyhow, they are something out of the 
ordinary, and seem to be such as are likely to 
lead to a successful issue in this competition. 


If there is one thing more than another that 
is objectionable about a competition, it is to have 
the time extended unexpectedly. This is cer- 
tainly unfair to the punctual competitor, who 
has been at pains in getting his drawings finished 
in good time. It is generally, I believe, the 
result of a few letters to the competition com- 
mittee from dilatory personages who find they 
have put their work off so long that they cannot 
possibly finish it in time. JI am reminded 
of this most objectionable description of incident 
by the action of the Borough of Yeovil, who, I 
see, have put off the date of the sending-in day 
for the designs for their proposed new Town- 
hall until the 25th of next month. The Yeovil 
people may have very good and sufficient reasons 
for thus delaying; but, as a rule, delays of this 
nature are to be referred to pressure brought to 
bear upon committees by the more dilatory of 
competitors. I should be glad, and all who 
compete would be glad, to have a complete 
stopper put upon the practice of postponing the 
day for sending in plans. There is perhaps 
nothing more annoying than to prepare one’s 
plans ready for sending in, only to receive a post- 
card from the clerk to the Corporation of Petty- 


tweedledum, notifying that the happy day is 
Geferred. That it is genuinely unfair must be 
admitted by all who look at the question in a 
proper light. Often, as we know, the time 
allowed to competitors is but of the most 
limited description. It therefore is necessary, 
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their drawings, trusting-to being able to 
those in authority to procrastinate for thei 
benefit. The consequence is that, should the 
be successful, their more finished drawings ar 
seen to greater advantage than those of th 
architects who have been up to time, and thi 
over and above the advantage gained from a mor 
deliberate consideration of the peculiar problem 
and conundrums pertaining to the competition. 
\ ee 


The School Board for London are, of cours 
perfectly at liberty to employ whatsoeve 
builders they may choose to do their work, an 
the builders are perfectly at liberty to make an 
protest against the arrangements the Schoc 
Board may make for tendering. On principle, 
decidedly object to the step taken by the Board 
aud fully sympathise with the circular of th 
London builders. It always seems to mea pit 
to employ outside labour and capital to the dis 
advantage of local industries and prosperity. T 
give a country job, or one ina provincial towr 
to a firm of London contractors always appeal 
to me to be doing an injury to local interest 
although free-traders will hold a different o 
In the present instance the School Boa 
have taken a step that has been found 
desirable. Experience may have taugh 
the trouble that may arise from the pla 
large contracts with builders of small 
Indeed, all arehitects have something to s 
the troubles they have been led into by e 
ing men of straw. We find builders whi 
take a fancy to, and like to give them a go 
chance by placing big jobs in their hands. 
result is often disastrous, and, in the end, 
did the favour receives blame and abuse fi 
favoured. I have seen it often. A few 
experiences soon harden the heart of the 
tect, and in future he places no mor 
contracts with small builders. 


There is a class of builder who give: 
trouble in this way. He isa good sort 0 
in his way—honest, upright, painstakin 
lacking the one quality of tact and a facul 
business, that must be part of the character 0 
successful contractor. But one likes these 
they are the very antitheses of Mr. Buggin 
They lead us into endless trouble, howeve 
directly they are trusted beyond a certain sur 
and, failing to carry through contracts witho 
innumerable financial muddles, ultimate 
alienate all our sympathies. Gorn. 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD CONTRACT 


MEETING of builders, convened 
A circular, was held at the Wycliff Schoo 
Philpot-street, Commercial-road, E., on Mond 
night, to consider the action of the Lond 
School Board in committee in putting all wor 
of repair to schools into a few large contracts, 
place of letting each school separately as befor 
Mr. Lawrence Stevens, L.C.C., of Rotherhitl 
was called to the chair, and congratulated th: 
present on the numerous attendance. Only 
hundred circulars were sent out, and betwe 
70 and 80 builders, representing all parts of t 
Metropolis, were present. He explained that t 
Works Committee of the School Board b 
decided to merge all the works at present done 
some 140 contractors into the hands of seven la 
contractors, one result of which would be th 
instead of local builders having groups of half 
dozen schools to keep in repair, one contrac 
had been assigned 150, and a second 115 schot 
The work had been given under schedule pric 
but what were called the small men had ne’ 
had the schedule prices offered them. ‘This \ 
not only a builders’ but a ratepayers’ questi’ 
for ina school: in which he was interes 
the new contractors had to send at least 
couple of miles each way to put in two brol 
squares of glass, and it was self-evident t 
small repairs could not be done so cheaply by la 
firms working from a centre, which must | 
great distance from some buildings, as by a sa 
man who lived close at hand. Several of 
builders present gave their experiences, | 
saying that he had a large stock of timber | 
iron work on hand with the Board’s stamp, 
the repair of desks and seats, and if he lost 
work all this would lie uselessly on his hat 
Another said he put in a low tender of £38 
two skylights, but he did not get the work, wl 


in order to fulfil every requirement of the 
competition, that the plans should be prepared 
inahurry. A few, however, leisurely prepare 


was given to a firm under schedule pri 
Another builder complained that although he 
sent to the School Board a list of large work 
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_ carried out in London and elsewhere, and 
lied to be put on the list of builders allowed 
fender, no quantities were sent him for the 
t school undertaken, and when he complained 
was told that he was not a big enough man. 
that very time the Board owed him, for works 
several schools under a repairing schedule 
ich he had held for fourteen years in succession, 
rly £2,000, and yet did not consider hima man 
uffivient capital to carry out a £6,000 school.) 
> tendering was practically a monopoly. A 
lution was passed protesting against the action 
he Board ‘‘in depriving responsible tradesmen 
in opportunity of entering into fair competi- 
1 for work to be from time to time executed,” 
_a large deputation was nominated to wait on 
Board, the chairman being requested to act as 
kesman. 


<a ° —__ 
“ ROCKLANDS.” 


OCKLANDS” was built last year for 
Mr. W. Burnell Tubbs, at Finchley. 
> ground slopes down to the Dollis brook, and 
house being situated on the rising ground, 
uns fine views across towards Mill Hill and 
ndon. ‘‘ Heather’’ bricks are used through- 
, with Portland stone for dressings ; the roof 
first floor being hung with Broseley tiles. 
> plan with the illustration explains all else. 
Percy G. Sronz. 
TT  —- oo —_—__ 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Eiffel Tower (London: Sampson Low, 
rston, Searle, and Rivington). This is a 
ling guide to the Parisian wonder on the 
ump de Mars, the author, M. Gastron Trssan- 
k, furnishing a popular description of the 
le of construction, the uses to which the tower 
be put, and the means of ascent provided. A 
sraphical notice of Gustave Eiffel, the enter- 
‘ing designer, precedes the description of the 
icture, from which we learn that M. Eiffel 
s the inventor of a method of raising weights 
the slope, for launching straight girders; he 
s also an expert in iron bridge construction, 
lat the viaduct of Tardes laid a bridge floor 
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100 métres high on piles 104 métres apart—the 
greatest span attempted in girder launching. 
Girder bridges have been a special study with | 
him, and in the construction of arched bridges 
he has obtained signal success, as in the 
viaduct of Garabit, in the Cautal, the centre 
arch of which has a span of 165 miétres, 
and the height from river to the rail is 124 
mt‘res, high enough for the towers of Notre Dame 
with the Venddme Column on the top to stand 
beneath. It is stated that the Hiffel Tower was 
divided into 29 sections, and for every one of 
which ‘‘there was a separate working plan, 
which became the basis of a whole series cf geo- 
metrical designs, calculated by the aid of tables 
of logarithms.’’ Each of the 12,000 pieces of 
metal employed required a special design, in 
which the ‘‘ minutest details were mathematically 
determined, particularly the size and position of 
the rivet-holes.’’ No less than 700 diigrams 
were prepared for the engineers in calculating 
the 29 sections, and 3,000 working drawings ; 40 
draughtsmen and calculators were employed on 
the plans for two years. Each picce ‘‘ was de- 
signed, shaped, and bored at the Kiffel workshops 
at Levallois-Perret, and when it reached the 
Champ de Mars was found to fit exactly into its 


place. The account given of the borings and 
foundations is interesting ; compressed air was 


used in laying the foundations ; anchorage bolts 
780m. long und 0:10m. thick are embedded in 
the concrete of the piers to insure against cap- 
sizing, and to maintain the feet of tower on a 
horizontal plane the shoes can be lifted by a 
hydraulic press of 800 tons. By these presses 
each of the feet of the tower can be moved the 
necessary height to insert steel wedges. The 
illustrations of this part render the book of 
interest to architects and engineers. Views and 
descriptions are furnished of the caisson used in 
laying the foundations of piers, the scaffolding 
used at different dates (these appliances being 
described in some detail), of the progress of the 
work, of the cranes for lifting, the staircase and 
elevators, the Otis lifts and the cages, the Edoux 
lift from the second stage. Everyone who has 
visited this great modern Pyramid of iron, as well 


LANDS,” FINCHLEY.—Pency G. Sronz, Architect. 


as those who have not scen it, will find M. 
Tissandier’s little book an instructive introduc- 
tion and guide. The engravings are numerous. 
Laundry Management: A Handbook for 
use in Private and Public Laundries, by the 
Editor of the Laundry Journal (London: Crosby 
Lockwood and Son), is a useful repertoire of the 
requirements of those engaged in laundry 
work. The processes usel in the best English 
laundries and the building and machinery are 
described and illustrated with a muasterly 
knowledge. Plans in_ outline of two model 
laundries are given, and the instructions under 
this head, as regards good lighting, ground floor 
space, and arrangement of the principal rooms 
and machines, are worth perusal. The book is 
well printed and illustrated, and all the molern 
machines and appliances are specially noticed. — 
The Republic of Uruguay.—A general description 
and statistical data of Uruguay has just been 
published gratis, by authority of the Consulate- 
General in London. It is illustrated by four 
maps, two colotypes, and nearly sixty zinco- 
graphs, the latter being reproductions of photo- 
graphs of the principal buildings and streets in 
Montevideo. All styles of architecture have 
been laid under contribution; but most of the 
large buildings are in some phase of Renaissance. 
Speaking generally, the treatment is poor, the 
details are travestied, and the effect is tame and 
spiritless. —— Sanitary Hints for Householders 
(London, G. Gilland Sons) is a large card con- 
taining a code of instructions for the use of house- 
holders, compiled and arranged by Mr. G. M. 
Lawroxp, Assoc.M.I.C.E. The various regula- 
tions are classified into general directions to be 
given to servants, and into matters requiring the 
personal attention of the occupier of the house, 
the latter being divided into those needing atten- 
tion weekly, quarterly, and monthly. Vurious 
typical forms of closet, trap, and tap are illus- 
trated. The directions are simple, andthe card 
will be proved useful if acted upon regularly. 
Oo 

The ratepayers of Altrincham have decidel by a 
majority of three to one to adopt the Free LiLruries 
Acts. 
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LEEDS GENERAL INFIRMARY EXTENSION : 
DESIGN. 


SELECTED 


For description, see p. 347. 


PROPOSED NEW ENTRANCE HALL. 


TueE above is designed as an addition to an 
existing building, and it embraces large 
entrance hall with screen communicating with 
other apartments. The whole of the woodwork 
will beash. The fireplace and chimney breast 
will be carved out of alabaster, with occasional 
black Devonshire slabs inlaid. The floor will be 
broad oak planks, and the ceiling and cove will 
be of fibrous plaster. The cost of the internal 
work and decoration will be about £2,500. Our 
illustration is from a drawing by the architect, 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., Nottingham. 


NEW HOMESTEAD : THE ‘‘ ROUND HOUSE,’’? ON THE 
SEWAGE FARM OF THE CORPORATION OF BURTON- 
ON-TRENT. 


‘Tuese buildings have been erected on the site of 
an old homestead from which it takes its name; 
only the round-house and part of the cart-house 
stables are left standing. The site isin Egginton 
parish, close to the Etwall boundary, five miles 
from Burton, and near to the Half-way Public 
House between Burton and Derby. The farm 
consists of about 500 acres. The collected sewage 
(about five million gallons daily) flows by gravi- 
tation to a pumping station one and a half mile 
from Burton, and from thence is pumped by very 
powerful engines the remaining three and a half 
miles to the farm. Roots, rye-grass, and cabbage 
are the principal crops, large quantities of which 
are sold on the ground or sent away from 
Willington and Egginton stations (which are in 
close proximity), the remainder being consumed 
in fattening cattle and a few sheep on the farm. 
The buildings are so arranged that the two 
covered yards and twenty tie-up stalls can be 
indefinitely extended without pulling down, the 
food-preparing departments being of ample size 
if more produce has to be consumed on the farm. 
The mixing-room, 40ft. by 30ft., and root-store, 
25ft. by 30ft., have rooms over them fitted with 
the necessary machinery and overhead gearing for 
preparing the food, driven by an 8H.P. portable 
engine, the wheels of which rest on cast-iron 
guide-rails, so that it can be easily drawn away 
if wanted on any other part of the farm. The 
upper floor is constructed with 1G6in. by Gin. 
rolled iron joists at l0ft. centres, without any 
intermediate support, and between these Tin. 
by 3in. bridging joists and boards. The 
entrance doors are 9ft. by 8ft., sliding, 
giving free access for horses and _ carts. 
Lhe steaming closet, with a capacity of nine 
cubic yards, is fitted with a perforated tile floor, 
as used in malt-kilns, and steam is supplied by 
an inch pipe from the portable engine. The 
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straw-barn is open up to the roof, with sliding 
door 12ft. high on north side next stack-yard. 
The forge is fitted up as a blacksmith’s and 
shoeing shop. ‘The two covered yards, 41ft. and 
33ft. Gin. in width, haveno paving or drainage, none 
being required. The roofs have pitchpine queen- 
post trusses, supported where the ends meet by a 
row of cast-iron columns (which act as rainwater 
conductors), and a properly arranged gutter in 
line with the gangway wall. All mangers are 
constructed with specially moulded Staffordshire 
blue bricks supplied from the Cliff Works of the 
Hathern Brick Company. The ground floors 
throughout (except covered yards and piggeries) 
are payed with blue bricks closely jomted on 
Barrow lime concrete. The piggeries have good 
cement concrete floors floated smooth. The 
roofs are covered with Broseley tiles, the ridge 
and ventilators being of a flatter pitch, and 
covered with a Welsh slate. All water from the 
roofs is conducted to an underground tank hold- 
ing 10,000 gallons, whence it is forced by a 
steam ‘ejector’? to a galvanised-iron tank in 
the roof, connected by pipes to self-filling troughs 
in all parts of the buildings. In the stack-yard 
is a well 225ft. deep for supplementary supply to 
homestead, and for cottages on the farm. ‘This 
was sunk and bricked 62ft., and bored to a 
further depth of 163ft. before water was found. 
The pump is fixed in the well, worked by wood 
rods with cast-iron rocking centres and cranks, 
laid in a trench underground, and driven from 
the main shaft by the portable engine, the water 
being pumped to a cast-iron tank above the 
engine-house, which holds 5,200 gallons. ‘The 
works have been carried out by Mr. George 
Hodges, the machinery by Messrs. Buxton and 
Thornley and Mr. H. Draper, all of Burton-on- 
Trent, from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Richard Waite, architect, of 
Duffield, Derby. 


CHATEAU DE BLOIS: DETAIL OF THE PAYILION OF 
LOUIS XII. AND DORMER FRANCIS I. 


So well-known a building as the Chateau de 
Blois has, of course, been frequently illustrated, 
and in our own pages alone a whole series of 
drawings have been given, some of which we 
name below* ; notwithstanding this, so rich and 
diverse are the details of the structure, that an 
almost endless variety of subjects are furnished 
by them. We print, for instance, to-day two 
photographs of portions of the work which are 
as suggestive as they can very well be, and even to 
those readers to whom the design is most familiar 
these illustrations will be correspondingly wel- 
come. ‘The celebrated dormers of Francis I.’s 
date figure to the left of our plate, and a detail 
of the angle tower and circular turret at the end 
of the arcaded pavilion of Louis XII. are shown 
on the right hand of the sheet. 


NEW R.C. CHURCH, ST. JOSEPH’S RETREAT, HIGH- 
GATE-HILL, N. 


Tue above church will be dedicated to St. Joseph, 
and is to be the great memorial church of the 
sacerdotal jubilee of the Holy Father, Leo XIII. 
It has been designed to harmonise with the 
present ‘‘ Retreat ’’ so far as the exterior is con- 
cerned. The interior will be elaborately fur- 
nished with colour decorations and paintings both 
on walls and ceiling. The dome, which surmounts 
the entire sanctuary, will be treated in a similar 
manner. The church provides seating accommo- 
dation for about 1,000 persons in the naye and 
Lady-chapel, the latter of which seats about 100. 
On each side of the naveisa processional aisle about 
6ft. wide, the Lady-chapel being divided from 
the north aisle by an arcade of six bays equal to 
three of the bays of the nave. There are nine 
confessionals recessed in the walls of side chapels 
and aisles. Six exit doors are provided. The 
organ gallery over porch is 38ft. by 16ft. The 
tribune connects the church directly with the 
choir of the ‘‘Retreat.’? The total internal 
length of church is 146ft., and the width, 
including aisles, 55ft. 4in. The panelled ceiling, 
which is of elaborate design, is 53ft. from floor to 
internal apex. The tower over the baptistery is 
carried to a height of 108ft., including the cross. 
The height of the dome from floor to top of cross 
is 138ft. The tower cupola and dome are 
covered with copper. The high altar is dedicated 
to St. Joseph, in the reredos of which there is 
the well-known and beautiful painting of the 


* Otherillustrations of the Chateau de Blois will be found 
in the Buiitpina News for June 25 and Dee. 3, 1875; 
Noy. 30, 1883; Nov. 20, 1885; Jan. 14, 1887; March 22, 
1889; May 3, 1889; and measured details July 5, 1889, 


death of St. Joseph, by Monsieur Laby. Ty 
are six other chapels. The Epistle side will 
dedicated to the Sacred Heart; the Gospel ; 
to St. Paul of the Cross, founder of the P 
sionist order. The chapel of St. Michael, 
principal patron of the order, will have a bea 
ful marble altar and statue of the great ar, 
angel. This altar is now being exhibited in 
Paris Exhibition. The architect is Mx. Al} 
Vicars, of Somerset Chambers, 151, Strand. 1 
work is being carried out by the Passio 
Fathers, no general contractor being employ 
Brother Alphonsus is acting as superintendent 
works, under the supervision of the architect, 


COMPETITIONS. 


York Boarp Scroors.—At the last meetin; 
the York School Board, the chairman stated t 
seven designs had been received for the propo 
school in Shipton-street, the mottoes and ¢ 
mates being: “ Light and Air,’’? £4,060, exc 
sive of furniture; ‘‘ Lux,’’ £4,750, exclusiy 
furniture, which is estimated at between £ 
and £500; ‘‘Spes,’’ £4,980, including furnitu 
“Light,” £5,500; “Eton,” £4,600, inclu: 
of furniture; ‘‘Hconomy I.,’’ £3,900, exc 
sive of furniture, estimated to cost £4 
‘Economy II.,’’? £5,568, inclusive of furnitr 
As to an assessor, he had communicated with 
architect at Leicester, as he thought he » 
sufficiently distant to be independent of | 
influence, who had expressed his willingness 
do the work for £20 exclusive of trayell 
expenses. Another way, and perhaps the n 
expeditious one, was to refer the plans to! 
i. R. Robson, the official architect of the Edu 
tion Department, whose sanction would eventu: 
have to be obtained. His fee was £30. 
therefore proposed that Mr. Robson be appoint 
Mr. Varvill seconded this. Mr. Wragge : 
there were two points which struck him as be 
rather singular. ‘The first was that the Edu 
tion Department should allow Mr. Robson to 
such work. It was very much like a judge be 
the counsel for the plaintiff. It seemed to | 
to be opening the door for fraud. But that 
a matter for the Education Department. 
would prefer that they took a separate cou 
He also thought someone might be got fi 
Leeds, or any other town, who would do 
work for £10. It was agreed not to appoml 
assessor for a fortnight, so that a commi 
might first examine the plans, and it was: 
decided that architects in Leeds, Hull, M 
chester, Nottingham, and other towns be wii 
to respecting the examination of the plans. 
was agreed to by the Board that no one 
members be allowed to see the plans unt 
selection had been made. a 
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It is proposed to build a mixed school at 
Broom, Southborough, for the accommodatio 
250 children. The building will be of local br 
with terracotta dressings. Messrs. Brett A. Elph 
and Albert Howell are the architects. 


The church of Chilton Polden, near Bridgews 
Somerset, has recently been rebuilt from 
designs, and under the superintendence of, Mi 
Henry Edwards, of Bristol. 


Mr. Oliver Caldwell, M.S.A., has been appo 
by the sub-committee of the County Counc 
Cornwall as architect to inspect and report upo! 
condition of public buildings in East and N 
Cornwall for theatrical purposes. 


The City Council received on Friday, and 
journed for further consideration, a report | 
committee on the Town Hall Buildings and M 
cipal Offices. The committee recommende 
rearrangement of the offices, reconstruction of 
council chamber, and other alterations estimat 
cost £12,000. | 


Tanks are about to be made at Avonmouth D' 
Three hundred and fifty tons of steel plate w) 
required for the construction of them. In the 
large tanks there will be 65,952 rivets, and each 
weigh 100 tons. These will have a capacil 


600,000 gallons. | 


The War Office has appointed a Board of Of 
to inspect the buildings recently complet¢ 
Caterham for store depdts and other purpo* 
connection with the defence of London again 


attack from the south. 


Various alterations and additions are being: 
at the schools at Winterbourn, near Bristol. 
E. Henry Edwards, of 5, Clare-street, 3 
architect. 
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NEW PASTORAL STAFF FOR THE 
BISHOP OF LLANDAFF. 


TR. F. R. KEMPSON, in his notes on this 
i design which is now being executed, 
ys: ‘In considering the History of Llandaff 

relation to a modern work of art, I have 
tained information from which it appears that 
c. A.D. 177, Pope St. Eleutherius sent St. Fagan 
d St. Dyfan as Apostles to South Wales at the 
quest of King Lucius (Lleufer Mawr—the 
reat Light). St. Fagan is believed to have 
iced his choir—or cathedra—either actually in 
near Llandaff. St. Germanus was twice sent 
Pope Celestine as Papal legate to Britain, in 
e 5th century, to check the inroads of Pelagian 
ror. St. Dubricius (Dyfrig) is supposed to 
ve received episcopal consecration from St. 
xrmanus—first as Bishop of Llandaff—but 
1ether as a suffragan (i.e., coadjutor bishop) is 
t clear. It is believed that he was at first only 
ffragan to Caerleon, where the bishop of the 
10le of Wales had his see; he was rot strictly 
e archbishop, but was so called because he had 
veral suffragans (or chorepiscopi) under him. 
1¢ Welsh bishoprics were not really founded 
1 St. David’s time. It is conjectured that 
ese suffragan bishops were also abbots of the 
eater monasteries of the country, and it is 
chly probable that Dubricius held such a 
sition at Llandaff, till he became Archbishop of 
.erleon ; his birthplace is held to be Madley, in 
erefordshire, which is within the old diocese of 
enevia; he faithfully followed the advice of 
e Papal legate by founding several large mon- 
teries with colleges attached to them, two of 
hich were in Herefordshire, situated on the 
inks of the Wye—one at Mocross (now Mocas) 
ose to Madley, the other, the older founda- 
m, Henllan (now Hentland), near Ross. The 
nod of Brefi was convened by St. Dubricius. 
. David, when he becume Archbishop of Caerleon, 
moved his see to Menevia ; probabably this was 
used by the perpetual inroads of the Saxons. 
enevia was out of their reach, and besides 
enevia was St. David’s Monastery before he 
came archbishop—most probably he was its 
y)bot-bishop originally. It was this archbishop 
ho mapped out Wales into sees, almost identi- 
l with those of subsequent centuries, save 
lanbadarn Fawr, which in the 7th century (or 
hh) lost its episcopal rank by reason of the 
urder of the bishop. A great part of Here- 
rdshire was originally under Menevia; later on 
came under Llandaff. Hither from neglect or 
om Norman influence, ground was lost to the 
e from time to time, and for centuries there 
ere causes taken for settlement to the Pope of 
sputed jurisdiction in Herefordshire between 
e three sees. 

St. Teilo succeeded St. Dubricius as Bishop 
 Landaff, and there can be no doubt that he is 
e Saint of Llandaff; his memory has never 
erished from the spot. I have been told that 
ll very lately the Welsh of the neighbourhood 
ways took their more important oaths in the 
resence of the tomb of St. Teilo, and although 
t. Dubricius was a saint of wider influence 
1 South Wales on account of his monastic 
sal and devotedness to education, still, 
cally, as far as Llandaff is concerned, 
is memory was not cherished like that of 
t. Teilo, who was his disciple at Mocross- 
n-the- Wye, and later on the fellow student of 
t. David at Whitland, in Carmarthenshire 
here St. Paulinus (Pawl Hen) had a monastery 
nd college. In the days of his episcopate a 
ireful plague devastated South Wales; the 
mine that ensued was so serious a calamity 
iat the bishop, accompanied by most of his 
ergy and people, fled to Brittany. There 
1e saint built a monastery, and amongst other 
ursuits devoted himself to the propagation 
f the apple-trees of his native land. With the 
id of Dubricius, St. Teilo is said to have estab- 
shed a college at Llandaff called after his name 
angor Teilo. He, according to one account, 
as slain by a nobleman in his own cathedral 
f Llandaff, which church was afterwards 
requently called after his name Llan Deilaw. 
t is stated in Cressy’s ‘‘ Church History ’’ that 
any miracles were wrought by this saint both 
1 his lifetime and after his death; but. the 
uthor recites only one, which he gives on the 
uthority of Bishop Godwin, to the effect that 
fter his death the inhabitants of three places 
ontended for the honour of his interment— 
hose of Pennalum, where his ancestors had been 
uried ; those of Llandilo Fawr, where, accord- 
ng to one account, he died; and those of 
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Llandaff, among whom he had_ been Bishop. 
When at length no agreement could be effected, 
there appeared three bodies of St. Teilo exactly 
resembling each other, one of which was taken 
by the people of each place. Thus the dispute 
ended; but Bishop Godwin adds that by 
frequent miracles performed at_his tomb it ap- 
peared that the inhabitants of Llandaff had the 
true body. There seems little doubt that the 
Cathedral Church at Landaff in St. Dyfrig’s 
(Dubricius’) day was dedicated to St. Peter the 
Apostle solely—the letter of Bishop Urban to 
Pope Calixtus II., names St. Peter as the 
original Patron of the Church of Llandaff. 
A bull of Calixtus II. to Bishop Urban 
speaks of “the Church of St. Peter and of the 
holy confessors Dubricius, Teilo, and Oudoceus 
at Llandaff,’ hence we must conclude that the 
above-named saints were joint patrons of the 
church with St. Peter, and that, probably, 
long before Urban’s time the memory of these 
three British saints was entwined with every 
early religious tradition of that church. 
Therefore, in considering the question of 
appropriate subjects for a Pastoral Staff for 
Llandaff there is no lack of choice, yet it 
is proper to give St. Peter—the original 
patron saint of the church—a very prominent 
position. I therefore introduce as the principal 
subject in the crook of the staff, Our Saviour’s 
charge to St. Peter; and under the crook I place 
St. Teilo the saint of Llandaff, who cared 
for the sheep of his flock; third, flanking 
the figure, I introduce two angels praising 
God on the harp, which is the instrument 
so dear to the Welsh nation; fourth, on 
either side of St. Teilo’s figure I introduce a 
cross as the symbol of Faith—above the small 
angels—Celtic in character, as is the beautiful 
processional cross of Cong, made originally for the 
Church of Tuam, the seat of the Archbishopric 
of Connaught ; and it is worthy of note that the old 
crossfoundatthe Palace Well, Llandaff, is of Celtic 
character, a8 are many crosses at Llantwit Major, 
Margam, and several other places in the diocese ; 
5th, on the boss [ have placed the symbols of 
the Four Evangelists in repouss¢é. ‘The form of 
the earliest staves was that of a walking stick, 
not more than about 2ft. Gin. or 3ft. long—see 
bronze staff in the Anglo-Saxon Room at the 
British Museum, and also the most beautiful 
Celtic crosier of the Bishops of Clonmacnois. The 
usual form in England was that of a crook, and 
the form is desired for Llandaff. I think, how- 
ever, that the chasing may very properly be of 
Celtic character to mark the very ancient origin 
of the see; the bends of the early crooks have a 
cresting within a clearly-defined line following 
the curve of the staff and without any crockets, 
then a cresting of small projections—which do 
not take away from the form of the crook—came 
into use, and of these there are good examples at 
the British Museum. The heavily crocketed and 
jewelled cresting is later, and not desirable in 
this case. The crocket, if any, should be small 
as in the best early work. The entire metal 
work of the staff is of hammered work in silver, 
enriched by flat chasings of the ornamental Celtic 
character. The only portions that are cast and 
chased are the composition of Our Saviour’s 
charge to St. Peter and the figure of St. Teilo. 
The angels with harps are worked in repoussé, 
as also the reliefs of the Four Evangelists. 


SKETCHES IN NORFOLK. 


B ROM all accounts, the series of nearly fifty 
sketches which we have lately published in 
illustration of the Norfolk Excursion of the 
Architectural Association held last month has 
caused considerable interest, and we herewith 
publish a further sheet of useful studies, contri- 
buted by Mr. F’. W. Bedford, giving sketches of 
some more old work from the same neighbour- 
hood. ‘The old red brick and terracotta house 
at Gaywood, on the outskirts of King’s Lynn, is 
eminently characteristic of the smaller class of 
manor-house buildings to be found scattered up 
and down the county, though in the Marshland 
district specimens like this are not so common as 
is generally supposed. The building faces the 
high road as one starts for a walk to Castle 
Rising, and beyond, perhaps, a chimneypiece or 
so, there is not much to see of particular interest 
in the house. The front, too, has been altered 
and later windows inserted, as the sketch indi- 
eates. The solid terracotta copings are similar 
to those used at Oxburgh Hall, which we likened 
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to Layer Marney in Essex, and East Barsham 
Hall in Norfolk. The moulded brickwork and 
raking courses to the gables give interest, and so 
do the Flemish-looking wrought-iron wall scrolls 
on the front. The church at Gaywood lis just 
off the road, and is not worth turning aside to 
see. By way of comparison, we print two other 
Norfolk brick gables from an old place at Wrox- 
ham. These are more Dutch in feeling, and 
recent fashion would class them as Queen Anne. 
The hooded doorway herewith shown was 
sketched near St. Nicholas’ Chapel at Lynn. It 
contains an original Late-Gothic door richly 
traceried, and which they say belonged to a 
college for priests founded by Thomas Thorisby,, 
who was Mayor about 1500. The Strangers” 
Hall at Norwich, of which a view is given show- 
ing the great bay in the courtyard, was built by 
Nicholas Sotherby, sometime Mayor of Norwich, 
in 1540. The work illustrates the last stage of 
Perpendicular work. In the banqueting hall, a 
fine apartment on the first floor, are an oriel. 
window on the south, and an eastern staircase: 
richly carved with Renaissance detail having an. 
admirably designed string below the balustrade. 
The roof of the hall is a good hammer-beam one. 
Above stairs are several rooms with oak panel- 
ling and Jacobean plaster ceilings. Tradition 
tells that this strangers’ hall was the guest- 
house of the Duke of Norfolk; but those learned 
in such matters say it may be taken as a very 
valuable example of a merchant’s house of 
Henry VIII.’s time, rendered more interesting: 
by the addition of rather later fittings. The 
building is situated in a court off St. Andrew’s- 
street. ‘The mace stand figuring herewith is 
from that most noble church of St. Margaret at 
King’s Lynn.* As a specimen of wrought iron- 
work, this example is useful, and the object 
represented is archeologically curious. Some 
good detail drawings of the chancel side screens: 
of this church would be valued by our readers. 
The grotesques which they illustrate are quite a 
study of figure-carving in wood, while the 
screens themselves are admirable instances of 
their kind. The brasses in the church are the 
largest and finest in the county, and also deserve 
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The Wesleyan schools at Wolstanton, Staffs, 
are being enlarged from 330 to 450 school places. 
Messrs. Ford and Slater are the architects, and Mr.. 
George Ford, of Wolstanton, is the builder; the 
outlay will be about £600. 


At an extraordinary meeting of the local board of 
Towyn, North Wales, last week, Mr. F. J. Colling= 
wood, of Rhyl, C.E., produced plans and specifica- 
tions of the proposed sea wall, esplanade, carriage 
drive, and foot-road on the common close to the 
beach, which, after some discussion, were approved.. 
The esplanade is to be 480 yards in length and 90ft.. 
broad, and to be made of concrete; 30ft. of the side 
next to the sea will be asphalted. The footpaths. 
are to be tiled, and the carriage drive, 30ft. wide, 
will be metalled with granite. There are slips to 
the beach at both ends and in the middle of the sea. 
wall. 


At the last meeting of the town council of Derby 
correspondence which had passed between the towm 
clerk and Mr. James Mansergh, C.E., as to the 
charges of the latter for a report on the speciak 
drainage of the town was read. Mr. Mansergh’s- 
bill, based on the time spent on the report, amounted 
to £528 14s. 1d., but he has agreed to accept 150 
guineas. 

Another stage in the improvement of the parish 
church of Leamington is being reached by the addi- 
tion of a choir vestry on the north end of north 
transept, now in progress. The chancel is also 
about to be reseated, rearranged, and decorated. 
ne John Thompson, of Peterborough, is the 

uilder. 


The new Wesleyan chapel and schools at Hat- 
field, Herts, illustrated in the Burnprine News for 
March 8 last, were opened on Monday week. Mr. 
Elijah Hoole was the architect. 


The Wesleyan Chapel in Stafford-street, Walsall, 
was reopened on Thursday week after partial re- 
building and enlargement by 120 additional sittings, 
effected at a cost of £900. Mr. H. E. Lavender, of 
Walsall, was the architect, and Messrs. Dorse and 
Son, of Brierley Hill, were the builders. 


St. Andrew’s church, Beesby, Lincolnshire, was: 
reopened on Wednesday week after restoration, 
effected at a cost of £400. Mr. Kirk, of Sleaford, 
was the architect, and Mr. Kine, of Candlesby, the 
contractor. 


* Tilustrated in the Buitp1na News for June 14, 1889. 
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PITCH OF ROOFS AND STRAIN ON TIES. 


T may safely be assumed that some profes- 
sional gentlemen and others engaged in 
building construction, have not always the 
formula at their finger-ends to calculate the strain 
on roof-ties, when the rafters are placed at the 
various angles as required in ordinary practice. 
The following particulars are the result of care- 
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ful experiment, repeatedly checked to ascertain 
if any difference were perceptible. The experi- 
ments were conducted at the side of a street 
under heavy traffic, consequently the vibration 
was similar to that of a roof on any building 
adjoining a street. 


The foot of ‘‘ principal rafters’’ were dressed 


‘smooth, oiled, and placed on level bearings of 


polished plate glass to reduce the friction as 0 
as possible. If accurately calculated, the an 
and strains indicated on the accompanying dr 
ing, and described in the following table are 
uniform, but sufficient to enable anyone to a1 
at asafe working section of tie and connect 
to principal rafters. : 

The load is calculated at 100, and the fig 
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e right-hand side of each Fig. is the 
num strain required to resist increase of 
If the connections in tensile strain are 
of ordinary wrought iron, the safe working 
on should be equal to five times the minimum 
1. This margin of safety will be sufficient 
srcom? any defects in ordinary welding or 
ularity in the iron. 
the tie and connections are made of mild 
well forged, a safe working section to resist 
times the minimum strain will be sufficient, 
is, with mild steel resisting 28 tons per 
‘einch, and not less than 20 per cent. of 
ration at destructive test. 


ABLE OF LOAD, ANGLE OF RAFTER AND STRAINS. 


| 463 Maximum 
ae Load Angle Mini- | hal epee strain 
& on of mum HG ofmila| 22 tie of 
roof.| roof.) strain. 4 wroug ht- 
steel. . 5 
iron. 
100 62° 0°00 0°05 0°06 
100 56? O04 0°16 0°20 
100 53° 0°05 0°20 0°25 
100 | 48? | 0°10 0°40 0°50 
100 | 4632} 013 052 0°65 
100 424° O17 0°68 0°85 
100 | 41° 0°22 0°83 1°10 
| 100 88° 0°30 1°20 1°50 
100 | 36° 0°37 1°48 1°85 
100 | 33° 0°45 1°80 2°25 
100 | 82° 0°52 2°08 2°60 
100 29° | 0°63 2°52 3°15 
100 ee per 0°70 2°80 3°50 
100 | 24%? 0°80 3°20 4:00 
100 24° 0°90 3°60 4°50 
| 100 | 23° 1:00 4°00 5°00 
100 | 20? 1:22 4°88 6°10 
100 | 183° 1:50 6°00 7°50 
W. B. 
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ONDON DOCK AND WHARF TRUST. 


[ the weekly meeting of the Balloon Society, 
held at St. James’s Hall, on Friday 
ing last, a lecture was delivered by Mr. W. H. 
fevre, C.E., the president of the Society, 
‘A London Dock and Wharf Trust.’’ Mr. 
itt occupied the chair. After a_ brief 
ing address by the chairman, the lecturer 
rved that the protracted strike of the dock 
urers marked a new era in the struggle be- 
n capital and labour. The real origin of it 
the insane cut-throat competition hetween 
lock companies and the wharfingers, intensi- 
by the keen contest between shipowners and 
‘hants and the superabundant dock accom- 
ution now in existence. One important aspect 
he strike was the position of the share- 
ers in the dock companies, many of 
n were widows and orphans of very limited 
as. There were about 1,500 shareholders in 
fast and West India Docks Company, and 
» 3,000 in the London and St. Katherine 
< Company, who were in the inevitable 
ion of receiving no dividend, and exercising 
ontrol over their property. Attention had 
called to the growing tendency of the trade 
ie Port of London to pass further and 
1er down the river, in order to accommodate 
ever-increasing draught and length of the 
ense vessels now becoming so common, and 
us therefore clear that what London wanted 
deeper water, that might be obtained by 
gurating a thorough system of dredging 
. London- bridge to Gravesend, similar to what 
already taken place on the Tyne and the 
le, aided by an embankment on both sides of 
river, so as to cause the tide to ebb and flow 
ker. With regard to what a harbour trust 
d do, the reply was that in some ports it had 
» everything, as was instanced in the case of 
Tyne, the Clyde, and some other rivers. It 
evident in existing circumstances that some- 
g must be done if England were to continue 
ethe depot of the world’s commerce, with 
don for its centre. The control of the Thames 
servancy might be confined to the river above 
bridges, and a London Dockand Wharf Trust 
ht be formed for the Port of London, to 
ch the London County Council should con- 
ute one moiety for deepening the river 
mes from London-bridge to the sea. 
; was not an impossible thing to accomplish, 
uke the docks of London at what they cost, 
consolidate them all into one trust. Until 
e lately the dividends paid by the dock com- 
ies of London upon the total capital invested 
ked out at about the same rate per cent. per 
um as the interest paid by the Mersey Docks 
Harbour Boards on its total debt. The 
oration of London had dealt with everything 


from electricity to pleasure haunts, and why 
should they not take in hand our grand river 
and its shipping, and promote a Bill in Parlia- 
ment with a view of raising a discussion on so 1m- 
portant a matter as a dock and wharf trust, in 
order that the question might be brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion ? 

Mr. Martin Wood moved, ‘‘That the vast 
shipping interests of the Port of London urgently 
demand the establishment of a Dock and Wharf 
Trust, to be controlled by responsible commis- 
sioners duly elected.”’ 

This was seconded by Mr. White, F.S.A., 
and, after sonie discussion, was carried by a large 
majority ; as was also a second resolution calling 
upon the City Corporation and the London 
County Council to promote a Bill in the next 
session of Parliament for the formation of a 
London Dock and Wharf Trust, similar to those 
in existence in the Clyde, Mersey, and Tyne. 
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NEW ‘DISC-KEY” SYSTEM OF LAYING 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. 

VERY simple and ingenious method of 

laying wood-block floors has been patented 
by the Westminster Patent Flooring Company, 
of 18x, Abingdon-street, Westminster. The 
improvement consists in the system of bonding 
adopted. The blocks of wood, which may be of 
any plain or ornamental hard wood, and of a size 
varying from 9in. by 3in. to any other pro- 
portionate dimensions, are grooved along the 
sides and two ‘‘disc-keys,’’ of galvanised-iron or 
zinc, are placed in the corners of each block, 
thus bonding it to six other blocks and binding 
the whole floor together. These, blocks are 
further fixed to a concrete foundation in the 
following manner: Dovetailed bonding blocks 
are fixed at intervals in the concrete, and nearly 
level with it, and into these blocks galvanised- 
iron screws are driven attached to disc-keys, 
which secure the blocks to the substructure. The 
disc-keys enter the grooves cut into the sides of 
the wood blocks, and thus do not show externally. 
The bonding-blocks are of a tough concrete to 
hold the screws, and cannot shrink or decay 
like wood, and are slightly dovetailed at the 
bottom to form a keyed fixing to the concrete. 
The wood biocks are laid in a strong mastic or 
waterproof composition, forming a damp-proof 
course over the surface of concrete, and forming 
an adhesive jointing between the blocks. To 
give them additional hold, the under edges have 
dovetailed grooves. The blocks we saw are 
made in a variety of sizes and thicknesses, and 
of deal, pitch-pine, oak, teak, American walnut, 
birch, beech, mihogany, jarrah, black butt, 
tuart, and other Colonial woods. Large thick 
blocks of yellow deal, arranged in herring-bone 
fashion, can be fixed on this principle for school, 
warehouse, and other floors; the thinner and 
smaller blocks varying in thickness from lin. to 
9in. We noticed examples of this patent floor- 
ing in various arrangements with borders, and it 
is evident that any design in which blocks are 
used can be laid on this system. 

A special kind of wood floor is also made by 
the Westminster Flooring Co., with a kind of 
grooved and tongued joint, by which the nails 
are not seen, being driven slantwise through the 
solid tongue ; and we also notice a thin, round, 
tongued oak-floor finishing, from } to 3%, for 
laying over old or rough deal floors when the 
house is dry. It is also secret-nailed with a flat, 
elliptical, steel floor-brad, and fixed with patent 

lue. The fixing by corner discs of metal, the 
imperishable substratum, and the thinness of the 
blocks that can be laid by this system are im- 
portant considerations where sound and orna- 
mental floors are required. 
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Memorial stones of a new Sailors’ Home and Rest 
were laid on Thursday week at Fowey. The build- 
ing is to be erected in Fore-street, the total cost to 
be about £1,200. It will be three stories in height, 
and provision has been made for six cabins, bagatelle 
room, library, class rooms, writing, reading, bath, 
and living rooms, and a mission room holding sixty 
persons. The building is being erected by Mr. 
Nathaniel Pentre, of Polruan, from -designs pre- 
pared by Mr. W. J. Sambells, architect, Fowey. 


The legislation of the last session included a Bill 
promoted by the City Corporation, its object being 
to alter the level of certain streets in order to im- 
prove the approaches to the Tower Bridge, and to 
extend the time for the completion of the works 
authorised by the original Act to August, 1893. 


Building Lrtelligence. 


Exrrer.—The formal opening of the new 
Middle School, erected by the Govenors of the 
Exeter Episcopal Trust, took place on Tuesday. 
The school has hitherto been located in the old 
Bankruptcy Court, in Queen-street. The new 
school buildings on the Pennsylvania-road are 
from the designs of Mr. James Jerman, Exeter, 
and have been erected by Mr. William Gibson, 
also of that city. The style is Renaissance. The 
walls are of dark local brick—supplied by Messrs. 
Hancock—with Box stone dressings. ‘The main 
entrance is of Box stone, the doorway being 
flanked by Doric columns, while in a panel above 
are the City Arms carvedinstone. The frontage 
is divided into bays by Ionic columns. The 
ground floor is divided by a corridor extending 
the whole width of the building. On either side 
of entrance in front of building are two class or 
mistresses’ rooms, andaroom forthe head mistress, 
each 24ft. by 20ft. On the opposite side of the 
corridor are cloak-rooms, offices, and a strong- 
room, while in a wing on the ground-floor are 
the Kindergarten, 30ft. by 18ft., and a cloak- 
room. On the first floor, approached by a broad 
stone staircase, is the chief school, having open- 
timbered roof. This room is 73ft. by 24ft., and 
at one end, shut off by revolving shutters, 1s a 
dining-room, 24ft. by 20ft. In the wing over 
the Kindergarten there is a_class-room and 
sitting-rooms for teachers. ‘The corridors are 
laid with encaustic tiles, manufactured by Messrs. 
Webb, of Worcester, and the floors of those on 
the upper story are of concrete, carried on iron 
cross girders. All the rooms are provided with 
fireplaces. The building will be heated through- 
out by hot-water pipes. ‘The carved work was 
carried out by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. 


FarnwortH, NEAR Botrox.—New Salvation 
Army citadel buildings are about to be erected 
for General Booth in Albert-road. The citadel 
will be of brick, and approached from Albert- 
road by short flights of steps, leading to four 
spacious entrances, two ot which again lead to a 
large, deep gallery, octagonal in form, extending 
across the front and round two-thirds of the 
sides of the building. The gallery intersects 
two tiers of boxes, each side capable of aceom- 
modating 25 persons, and these in turn are con- 
nected with the speakers’ and soldiers’ amphi- 
theatre stage, the latter being formed in a recess 
behind a proscenium wall. Separate side entrances 
and staircases are provided for the boxes. The 
other front entrances lead to a commodious foyer, 
communicating with auditorium and left and 
right wing seats. In the side walls two extra 
exits will be provided, which are to be opened 
only from the inside in case of panic. There are 
offices, guard-rooms, a heating chamber, and the 
usual appurtenances at the sides and behind the 
amphitheatre recess. For the week night meet- 
ings the citadel will be so arranged that a com- 
fortable fortress can be easily formed capable of 
seating 400 persons, and the full accommodation 
will be 1,200. * Outside, the elevation to Albert- 
road is to be of a bold castellated character, 
finished with turrets and battlements, and the 
entire structure will be well lighted, heated, and 
yontilated. The conception of the general 
arrangements is formed on a fundamental basis 
of many years’ practical experience of the Army, 
and partaking as it does more of the character of a 
theatre than ordinary places of worship, will be 
considered by many people as an interesting in- 
novation of a very novel character. Farnworth 
has been selected by General Booth as the first 
place to give this plan practical effect, and it is 
likely to inaugurate a new forward policy in 
matters appertaining to Salvation Army mission 
hall buildings. The work is being carried out 
by local builders (Messrs. Taylor Bros., of 
Albert-road), who have obtained the contract in 
open competition, under the superintendence of 
the Army architect, Mr. J. Williams Dunford, of 
101, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C., whose 
resident clerk of works is Mr. Streeton. The 
total cost of the erection will be over £2,000. 


Wotvernampton. — On Monday last the 
memorial stone was laid for new mission hall and 
class-rooms connected with St. Luke’s Church, 
Wolverhampton. The buildings consist of a hall 
47ft. by 23ft. Gin., two class-rooms, each 14ft. 
by 12ft. 3in., and cellar, with sink, {c. The 
materials used are local bricks, with Penkridge 
stone heads and mullions, &c., toopenings. The 
roof is covered with slates, and there isa bell 


turret on ridge. There is efficient inlet and out- 
let ventilation provided, and this and all the work 
is being carried out by Messrs. Bradney and Co., 
builders, from plans by and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Joseph Lavender, A.R.I.B.A., 
of Wolverhampton. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Brreuincuam Mounicrpat Scnoorn or Arr.—A 
special sub-committee of the Museum and School 
of Art Committee of the Birmingham City 
Council met or Friday to award the ‘blue 
ribbon’’ of the school—namely, the scholarship 
founded in memory of the late John Skirrow 
Wright by Messrs. Richard and George Tangye 
for exceptional merit. The scholarship is of the 
total monetary value of £180, payable in quarterly 
instalments extending over three years, and also 
includes free admission to all the classes at the 
Central School. The award is made on three 
classes of examinations, and thirteen of the most 
advanced students of the school fulfilled all the 
conditions for the first award. Mr. W. J. Wain- 
wright, A.R.W.S., the examiner, recommended 
the award of the scholarship to Mr. red. Mason, 
who obtained the highest number of marks in 
each of the three sections of examination; and 
that the following three students, named in order 
of merit, should be honourably mentioned: Mr. 
Charles M. Gere, Miss Gertrude M. Bradley, and 
Miss Edith E. Biddle. The sub-committee 
awarded the scholarship accordingly. 


———— |? 


CHIPS. 


Damage to the extent of £4,000 was done by fire 
on Thursday in last week at Messrs. Chadwick and 
Sons’ cabinet works, Blackburn. A building 80ft. 
long and two stories high was burnt out. 


The death is announced at the early age of 41 
years of Mr. Araunah O. Robins, clerk of the works 
for the Buckland, Brewer, and Barnstaple districts 
of the Rolle Hstates, and chairman of the school 
board of the first-named parish. To his energy and 
tact the success of the recent development of the 
Rolle Estate at Barnstaple has been largely due. 


The new Roman Catholic Church of All Saints, 
Oakfield, Anfield, Liverpool, was opened on the 
5th inst. by Bishop O’Reilly. The building is seated 
for 450 persons, and has cost altogether upwards 
of £5,000. The architects were Messrs. J. and B. 
Sinnett, of Harrington-street, Liverpool, and the 
contractor Mr. T. Urmston, of Soho-street, in the 
same city. 


Mr. Joseph Burt, borough surveyor at Lostwithiel, 
and newly elected vice-chairman of the School 
Board, died very suddenly on Sunday. Mr. Burt 
was fifty years of age, and was highly respected in 
the town. 


Anew Wesleyan Chapel at Bilton, near Harro- 
gate, was opened on Friday. It is Gothic in style, 
built of Killinghall stone, and has cost £1,100. Mr. 
T. Butler Wilson, of Harrogate, was the architect. 


The designs sent in for the proposed national 
memorial to be erected at Berlin to the late 
Emperor William number 144, 47 of which are 
accompanied by large models. The jury of awards 
will meet on the 30th inst. 


The foundation stone of a new church for Tre- 
degar, to be dedicated to St. James, was laid on 
Thursday afternoon, the 5th inst. The church is 
intended to accommodate 500 persons, is of local 
stone, and is designed in the Early English style. 
The contract for the building is being carried out by 
Mr. Edward Morgan, of Tredegar. The estimated 
cost when the edifice has been completely furnished 
is about £2,500. The architects are Messrs. James 
and Morgan, Charles-street-chambers, Cardiff. 


At a vestry meeting held at Doddeshill, a suburb 
of Droitwich, on Friday, formal sanction was 
given to the restoration of the parish church. The 
work will include the lowering of the floor level, 
the same to be covered with encaustic tiles and 
wood blocks, the roof of the chancel and tower to 
be opened out and boarded, benches and choir- 
stalls to take the place of the pews, gas was also to 
be laid on, and a new heating apparatus put in. 
The organ will be repaired, at a cost of nearly 
£200, by Messrs. Nicholson, of Worcester. Mr. 
Lewis Sheppard, of Worcester, isthe architect, and 
the contract has been intrusted to Mr. Jonathan 
Brazier, of Bromsgrove. The cost of the restora- 
tion will be over £1,000, the whole of which Mr. 
John Corbett, M.P., will defray. 


Great preparations are being made at Dewsbury 
for the formal opening of the new Town Hall, a 
ceremony fixed to take place on Tuesday next. 
Messrs. Holtoo and Fox, of Dewsbury, are the 
architects, and Messrs. Chadwick and Son, of Stain- 
cliffe, are the chief contractors for the building. 
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Engineering Motes, 


Tur Rrsiz Works, Presron.—On Saturday 
and Monday, Rear-Admiral Sir George S. Nares, 
Sir C. Augustus Hartley, and Mr. J. Wolfe 
Barry, the commissioners appointed, by the Board 
of Trade to inquire into the feasibility of the 
Preston Corporation scheme for improving the 
navigation of the Ribble, and to report thereon, 
made inspections of the channel of the river from 
Preston to the sex. The commissioners were ac- 
companied by Mr. Sykes, C.H., the Ribble 
engineer; Mr. Hamer, town clerk, representing 
the Preston Corporation ; Mr. G. N. Abernethy, 
C.E., and Mr. G. H. Dickson, on behalf of the 
opposing ‘‘ Party of Caution’’?; and Mr. L. F. 
Vernon Harcourt, C.E., on behalf of the Corpora- 
tion ofSouthport. By the terms of their appoint- 
ment the commissioners will inquire into the whole 
plan for providing a way from Preston to the 
sea, as to the dredging, the training walls, the 
dock and its equipments, and as to what should 
be done under present circumstances. They will 
also report to the Board of Trade as to what 
authority should have control of the works in 
future. The opponents of the scheme object to 
the management remaining in the hands of the 
Corporation, believing that it would be more 
efficiently conducted by a harbour board. The 
commissioners will report upon the project on the 
30th instant. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Guascow AncuiTecrs AND, THE Roya 
Scorrish AcApEMy Cnartrrer.—A meeting of 
architects was held in the Religious Institution 
Rooms, Glasgow, on the 5th inst. Mr. J. 
Gordon, president of the Institute of Architects, 
in the chair. The chairman explained that the 
meeting had been called for the purpose of con- 
sidering what action, if any, should be taken in 
view of the application of the Royal Scottish 
Academy for an amended charter. The body was 
founded in 1838, ostensibly for the advancement 
of painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
engraving. How far it has served its purpose in 
regard to painting was a question for painters to 
determine. In respect, however, of architecture, 
he thought they were pretty well agreed that its 
action in the way of advancing architecture had 
been nil. After fully fifty years’ existence, the 
Royal Scottish Academy was now applying for 
an amended charter, with additional privileges. 
It was thought, therefore, that the time was 
suitable for endeavouring to secure a fuller 
recognition of the claims of architecture by that 
body, and a better representation of architects 
in its membership. How these were to be secured 
was a question they had not met to determine. 
The architects of Edinburgh were moving in 
that direction, and he believed they had ap- 
pointed a committee. The present meeting had 
been called to consider whether a committee of 
the Glasgow architects should be appointed to 
associate with their friends in Edinburgh. After 
a discussion 1t was agreed to adopt the suggestion 
of the chairman, and a committee was appointed 
to co-operate with Edinburgh architects, 
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A public abattoir is on the eve of completion at 
Shipley, near Bradford. The building has cost 
£2,000, and is situated in Ashley-lane, abutting on 
the railway and canal. A main sewer passing under 
the land affords efficient drainage facilities. The 
premises comprise a killing and hanging shed, 
partially partitioned, 65ft. by 450ft. ; three roofed 
sheep pens, 21ft. by 10ft., a fasting shed, a hide- 
room, a mistal, with a second story for fodder, a 
boiler-house, and a yard. The building is of ash- 
lar dressed stone, lined with glazed brick, the floors 
are of concrete, and the roof supports are of 
wrought iron. 

At the last meeting of the town council of Cardiff, 
it was stated that the borough engineer was an 
applicant for the similar position at Leicester, 
rendered vacant by Mr. Gordon’s appointment 
under the London County Council, with a salary of 
£700 to commence with, and an increase of £60 a 
year up to £1,000. A committee was appointed to 
confer with the engineer with the view of arranging 
for him to withdraw from his application for the 
appointment at Leicester on the Cardiff Corporation 
offering him similar terms. It isnot to be wondered 
at that for every vacancy there are a large number 
of candidates, as the applicant can often by the 
proposal to migrate secure equally favourable 
terms from his present municipal authority, 


[We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the 
our correspondents. communications 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are m; 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents, 


It is particularly requested that all drawings 
communications he illustrations or Meme nu 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burp, 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of thy 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently othery 
caused. All drawings and other comm vtions 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor wi 
noms to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contri} 
ions, _ = 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable, 
J. Passmorn Epwarpbs. we || 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any et | 5 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the Uni 
States, £1 6s. Od. iz 6dols. 30c. gold). To Franc 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India (vid 

£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or N 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 63.0) 
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ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 

The charge for Competition and Contract Adyerti 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertiseme, 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting) 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines, — 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and ellane:. 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation adyerti. 
ments) is 6d. est li} 


er line of eight words Nis a! 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s, 6d, | 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than | 
Teed can be ascertained on upplication to the Ry 
isner, Sa 
Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragra 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragra 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s, > 


SITUATIONS. : : 

The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacan 
or “Situations Wanted”? is One Sarmirne for Twny: 
your Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words aft) 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. , — | 
Advertisements for the current week must reach {) 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-pi: 
advertisements and alterations in serial Y dvetiizern me: 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to 7 | 
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NOTICE. a | 

Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twe! 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are de 
up. A few bound yolumesof Vols. XLL, XLVI, XLL 
L., LL, LOL, and LY., may still be had, pr 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are, 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former yolun| 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requir) 
any back numbers to complete yolume just end shol i 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print | 


Recrivep.—J. B. P.—R. A. B.—T. L. B. nae 
Rex. (Professor Unwin’s formula for the total bre: 
ing weight of columns of angle, channel, or erucifo, 
sections, is— aa 


1 + 900 x | 
where W = breaking weight in tons, a = sectional a 
in inches, » = ratio of length to diameter, oh 
diameter being used. We refer ‘‘ Rex” to Dr. Stone) 
“Theory of Stresses.””—‘‘ Anxious Scorsmay.” (> 
can hardly advise you from the samples se tof + 


lone sa’ 
factory in cases of dry-rot, such as a ee ee 


burning sulphur, ) ; | 
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Correspondence. 
ST. ALBAN’S AND MR. HEMS. — 
To the Editor of the Burupine News. 
Sm,—Mr. Harry Hems, in his nna 


4) 


forgot to say that my letter to him was 
answer to an impudent one of his own, in wh 
he announced three remarkable discoveries: t! 
I am “Ars,” that I live near Cork, and aré 
barrister—not that there is anything to 
ashamed of were all three true; but he fore) 
that a fortnight ago he was equally sure 
“ Ars’? wasa naturally jealous tradesman, ° 
engaged in some discreditable job at St. Alba 
frustrated by Mr. Hems’s virtuous son, and t 
he knew all about Mr. Hems’s moyeme! 
Probably in another fortnight he will evolve 
another “‘Ars.”? He also says he believes I 

no intimate personal acquaintance with | 
Alban’s. Now it appears in all the letters) 
‘Arg’? that he not only knows St. Alban § 


| heart, but also numbers of other works ath 
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id abroad too. ‘‘Ars’’ may be content to have 
is statements taken (in Mr. Hems’ language) 
for what they are worth,’’ which happens to 
» so much that not one of them has been 
fectually met, and that he has got the better of 
rery architect who attacked him—from Mr. 
ott to Mr. Gough, who has now transferred his 
nanias-like pen to the Guardian—safe ground, 
eing that Lord G. is not loved of some of the 
ergy, and that it enables Mr. Gough to ad- 
srtise himself. His name was even unknown 
-me a few months ago; but he coolly wrote to 
e the other day, hoping, no doubt, that I should 
sist his desire for notoriety. Mr. Hems may 
» glad to know that, to acquire the intimate 
10wledge of St. Alban’s in which he says I am 
ficient, I am going there in a few days, and 
all carefully scan the old and new work, in- 
uding his statuary—which does not look in- 
ting on paper—though that is a matter for his 
merous employer, Mr. H. H. Gibbs. I hope I 
all also find (though not for Mr. Hems’s sake) 
at the rumour I mentioned to him is untrue.— 
am, &c., W. H. M. Ettis. 
University Club, Dublin, Sept. 7. 


Srm,—Readers of the Burrpinc News aow 
iow that the actual writer of the letters signed 
Ars,’ isa W. H. M. Ellis, barrister, of Monks- 
wn, Dublin; but no one for one moment, I 
ppose, suspects him of being their author ? 
Tam glad, however, that the shameful attack 
. made upon my son’s (Greville C. Hems) 
aracter in your issue of 13th July, at a time 
hen he knew I was away in Morocco—an attack 
practically repeated in the Burtp1ne News for 
e 30th ultimo—has brought to hand quitea 
ndle of indignant letters from all sorts and 
nditions of men; every one of whom refer to 
y son in the highest terms. Amongst them is 
e from the Ven. Archdeacon of St. Albans, 
10, on the 5th inst., writes :— 

‘*Your son has had a very trying position to 
cupy at the Abbey, and has always behaved 
mself exceedingly well in it. I have a high 
inion of him, and have never heard anything 
t good of him.’’ 

The Rev. W. D. W. Dudley, M.A., the vicar 
St. Stephen’s parish, St. Alban’s —- and of whose 
oir my son has long been a member; writes 
der the same date—and in warm terms speaks 
the regret he feels at his leaving St. Alban’s, 
d of the high estimation he is held in generally. 
As for his anonymous detractor,” he adds, ‘‘he 
utterly beneath contempt !” 

Personally, I have not the least intention of 
tering into a discussion with ‘‘Ars’’ (Ellis) ; 
tas he affects to be anxious to know where 
trade feeling and jealousy’’ has stepped into 
; letters, I remind him that if I had not 
tried out the renovation of the high altar 
reen under the direction of Sir Arthur W. 
omfield, A.R.A., some one else, probably, 
ld have done so. And, as ‘‘ Ars’’ (Ellis) is 
.0lly dependent on somebody else for what he 
ites, it is not hard to guess where the ‘“‘ trade 
ling and jealousy” that prompts the spleen 
3 writings contain, has come from. 

Further, ‘‘the mean and ungentlemanly 
tion ’’ I referred to—that my son, in part, frus- 
ited—and which ‘‘ Ars’? (Ellis) would have us 
lieve he knows nothing about—occurred in my 
ople’s absence from the abbey during the 
mer-hour on Thursday, the 14th of March, 
89. Soon after 1 p.m., a person, who I am told 
named Cabron, accompanied by another who 
ked like a little pettifogging lawyer—‘ Ars”? 
llis) may possibly recognise him from this—in 
fiance of the protest of the verger, scaled my 
ardings by which the screen was surrounded, 
vended the scaffolding erected against it, and 
re only stopped from doing possible mischief 
the timely—though to them very unexpected 
arrival of my son. 

When ‘‘ Ars’’ (Ellis) was in Lincolnshire with 
> county Architectural Society recently, he 
dhe would give £50 to a church restoration 
every thing that could be refuted in ‘‘ Ars’ ’’ 
lis) letters to the Burnp1na News. 

Now, in his letter in July 12th’s issue, he 
ers to ‘‘my friend Mr. Chester, a great autho- 
y on scarabei and the unspeakable Turk”? ; 
tthe gentleman in question, writing me under 
e of the 6th inst. from Leamington, says: ‘I 
not know him, and am much disgusted at the 
pudence of the man in mentioning me.’’ 
rtainly, after this terse and emphatic denial of 
\rs’”? (Ellis) statement, that the Rev. Greville 
Chester, M.A., is his friend, I claim the first 


£50 for my own parish church of St. Sidwell’s, 
Exeter. And it cannot be doubted that many 
another £40 will have to be forthcoming if ‘‘ Ars”’ 
(Ellis) is anything like as good as his word.— 
I am, &c., 

Exeter, Sept. 10. 


THE APOLOGISTS OF THE WOULD-BE- 
THOUGHT ARCHITECT. 


Sir,—‘‘ Ars,’’ like the ‘‘ Vicar,’’ is so utterly 
ignorant of architectural matters, that but for 
the sake of others it would not be worth while to 
notice his statements. It is certainly useless to 
try to correct his ideas and to make him under- 
stand things. 

As regards the tacked-on ornaments of the 
Beverley screen, it is not at all likely that Sir 
Gilbert Scott intended the work to be executed 
so, and the blame must lie with the clerk of 
works for passing such work. But whether or 
no, ‘‘two blacks won’t make a white’’—the St. 
Alban’s work is wrong. 

With respect to the so-called sham windows at 
Beverley and Worcester, as they are not parti- 
cularly named, it is impossible to identify them ; 
but I feel justified in asserting that they do not 
resemble the foolish performance at St. Alban’s, 
nor are the tower windows at Doncaster of the 
same kind. I know well the old buildings of 
this country, and have seen many in France, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, but never met 
with such absurdity in old work. If any such 
exists approximately it would not be by original 
intention, but subsequent change. So, possibly, 
in modern examples. The offensiveness of the 
St. Alban’s window is not that it lights two 
stories merely, but that the heads seen inside 
below are a constructive falsification of the 
exterior design. The merest tyro in an archi- 
tect’s office would not commit such a base, con- 
temptible, and wholly ridiculous infraction of 
rule.—I am, &c., 


Harry Hens. 


Jnrterrommunrication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[10084.]—Heating Glasshouse.—Will any kind 
friend please inform me how to heat a small glasshouse 
containing about 100 cubic feet _—Youna Horricu,TuRau 
ARCHITECT. 


{10085.]—Price of Stonework.—Will any of your 
readers kindly tell me what is about the average price 
that the stonework is actually taken at per cube yard in 
London street fronts, such as large offices and mansions— 
as, for instance, the new building at the corner of Par- 
liament-street, Westminster—also of the ornamental 
brick fronts now so frequently put up ?—E. B. 


[10086.]—Liability of One Trade to Make 
Good Damage to Another, where Work is 
Carried out Conjointly.—Can an architect, for the 
purpose of recouping gasfitter, legally deduct from 
balance due to plasterer damage done by the latter’s men 
to lead gas-piping, caused by nails driven in firing wood 
screeds, required in running plaster cornices ?—Farr- 
ATION. 


{10087.|—Galvanised Iron Studio.—Will any of 
your readers recommend me the most simple and econo- 
mical way of heating a galvanised iron studio, situated 
away from the house? Measurements: 26ft. long (in- 
side), 20ft. wide, 12ft. high. It is lined with felt and 
matchboarding.—Srup10. 


fiones.]-- Cold Storage Room.—I have to build a 
cold room for meat and game over a room now used for 
salting meat, &c. Will the salt cause an extra waste of 
the ice packed in cold room ?—if so, what is the remedy, 
and how long would block-ice keep in the above room if 
made air-tight !—Coip Room. 


REPLIES. 


[10079.]—Assistant Surveyors, R.E.—The limits 
of age for this exam. are 21—30. The exams. are held 
in London at irregular intervals—generally in spring— 
and the number of vacancies varies, the average being 
five or six ata time. Only men of strong constitution 
should enter, as the medical test is severe. [was rejected 
myself in 1883 on this score, after passing exam.—G. A. T. 
MippLeTon. 


_ [10075.]—Plaster House, Audley End.—I have 
just returned from a bicycle tour through Herefordshire 
and Cambridgeshire, and have now noticed your remarks 
about a plaster house at Audley End. I sketched an old 
house there close to the railway, but I fear it is not the 
one you refer to. However, I will send my sketch-book 
to Editor if desired so to do by him, as I made several 
sketches of old work in that district, and which could be 
published as you suggest. I am sure it would interest 
other lovers of old work besides you and myself.—Joun 
A. Gini KNIGHt. ~ 

[We eRe glad to see the kindly-proffered sketches. 


—Eb. ‘“B. 


(10039.]—The Right of Way, &c.—Though I am 
willing to give information, I cannot undertake to furnish 
brains. ‘ Ars’’’ statement is incomprehensible. I said 
at first the chamber was an ossuarium, and I say so still. 
My opinion may not be thought worth much, but anti- 
quarians will no doubt respect the judgment of Mr. 
Parker. He spent many years in antiquarian pursuits, 


and, in my opinion, his authority is incontrovertible.— 
M. 


(10044.]—-Churches with Skewed Chancels.— 
I hold to the opimion I at first expressed, though I admit 
there may be exceptions from common-sense causes we 
are ignorant of.—M. 

[{10079.]—Assistant Surveyors, R.E.—A candi- 
date for this exam. may be any age between 21 and 30. 
The examinations are not held at fixed intervals, but 
only as vacancies occur, and ayerage one about every 18 
months. They are held in London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin—whichever is the nearest place for the candidate. 
I will be pleased to tell ‘‘ F. C. L.’”? more about this sub- 
ject if he will communicate with me by advertising his 
address in your columns.—J. W. T. 


——_____ — © =a 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


CLERKENWELL.—At the request of the London 
County Council, Dr. Griffith, medical officer of 
health for Clerkenwell, and Mr. William Iron, the 
parish surveyor, have prepared detailed reports as 
to the insanitary areas existing in the parish. Con- 
cerning most of them they had long since presented 
reports to the local vestry, pointing out the im- 
provements needed to render fit for human habita- 
tion the insanitary and overcrowded dwellings 
which admitted of improvement at all; but in the 
majority of cases they state that total demolition 
would alone suffice to remove the unhealthy condi- 
tions under which a large industrial population 
existed, and this the parish, out of its local rates, 
was too poor to effect. Dr. Griffith now specifies 
14 different places which, in his opinion, are insani- 
tary, and should be done away with. 

StockToN AND MIDDLESBROUGH WATERWORKS. 
—The ceremony of cutting the first sod of the 
Blackton reservoir in connection with the water- 
works of Stockton and Middlesbrough took place 
on Monday. The works, which belong to the cor- 
porations of the towns stated, and to the local board 
for South Stockton, were established in 1851, at 
which time the total population of the district was 
less than 20,000. The source of supply is at Broken 
Scar, a point on the river Tees about three miles 
south of Darlington. Having purchased the under- 
taking for £800,000 in 1878, the joimt board ap- 
pointed by the corporations at once set to work to 
obtain a better supply of water by going into the 
higher part of the river, and eventually they decided 
to construct an immense reservoir at Hury, the 
contract being let about four years ago to Messrs. 
Scott and Co. for £112,000. This reservoir will be 
complete in about two years, when the board will 
be enabled to pump an additional 15 million gallons 
per week, making in all 81 million gallons. The 
total cost of the undertaking to the end of February 
last has been £1,271,029. ‘The weekly consumption 
of water now amounts to about 67 million gallons. 
The increasing demands for water have compelled 
the board to further extend their works by the 
construction of a large reservoir at Blackton, and 
on Monday the cutting of the first sod of this reser- 
voir took place. Mr. James Mansergh, C.E., of 
Westminster, is the engineer, Mr. Hugh Bell being 
the chief assistant. Messrs. Scott are the con- 
tractors. The Blackton reservoir is the upper of 
the two large reservoirs which the board are 
authorised to construct in the Balder Valley. The 
embankment is to be placed at the western extremity 
of the Hury reservoir, and when completed the 
reservoir will have a depth of 61ft., a water area of 
about 75 acres, at its widest part a width of 750ft., 
a length of one mile, and a content of 460,000,000 
gallons. The top water will be 925ft. above 
Ordnance datum, and 65ft. above the top water of 
the Hury reservoir. 


Oe 2 ——__— 


At the close of last week the members of the 
Westmoreland and Cumberland Antiquarian and 
Archeological Society visited the Lake district. The 
party, which numbered about a hundred, were under 
the leadership of the president of the society, Chan- 
cellor Ferguson, F.S.A. The first place seen was 
Hawkshead, in North Lancashire, where Poet 
Wordsworth received his early education. Hawks- 
head Hall, a 13th-century building, was visited, 
and a paper read on its history by Mr. Swainson 
Cooper, F.S.A.; while Mr. John Ford, of Enfield, 
Middlesex, showed the Rawlinson monuments in 
Hawkshead Church. At the meeting at Ambleside 
in the evening, the president described the Roman 
camp above Ambleside, which covered 3} acres. On 
the second day the party visited Langdale, and 
went over the rugged pass of Hardknott and Wry- 
nose. At Little Langdale Mr. Swainson Cooper 
read a paper on the ‘‘ Law Twig,’’ and at the Roman 
camp at Hardknott Dr. Ferguson read a paper. A 
visit to Eskdale Church closed the proceedings. 


On Sunday week, four new stained windows were 
unveiled at St. Peter’s Church, Newlyn, near 
Penzance. The subjects are Dorcas and the three 
virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

The local board of Consett, Co. Durham, have 


adopted a sewerage scheme for the district, pre- 
pared by Mr. R. Robinson, C.E., of Darlington. 
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Our Office Gable, 


We have frequently had to expose the scurvy 
manner in which local authorities treat architects, 
and the curious notions men sufficiently well 
known to be elected on public bodies entertain of 
the functions, duties, and positions of members of 
the architectural profession. A new instance 
has just come to light at Ramsey, Isle of Man. 
The town commissioners of that small watering 
place employed Mr. J. A. Berrington, a Liver- 
pool architect, to prepare plans and superintend 
the erection of new public offices, offering a per- 
centage of 24 only on the cost—some £1,400— 
which was accepted. The works having been 
completed, Mr. Berrington sent in a charge at 
the rate agreed on, together with travelling ex- 
penses; but they replied repudiating liability for 
anything beyond the £34 10s. 6d. for commission. 
Mr. Berrington wrote back pointing out that 
after providing a clerk of works, paying £16 out 
of pocket for travelling expenses, and sundries 
for postage, telegrams, stationery, and stretchers, 
he would be left with a net remuneration of 
between £5 and £6 for all the time spent, and 
labour, worry, and annoyance he had gone 
through. At their last meeting the commis- 
sioners discussed the letter at length, several 
declaring that he had been sufficiently well paid 
already, and that his claim for expenses ought to 
be rejected, but it was agreed to acknowledge the 
letter, and to inform Mr. Berrington that the 
board was waiting for an answer as to a claim 
against the contractors. At the same meeting a 
letter was read from Mr. T. J. Lilley, C.E., of 
London, the engineer for the Ramsey Bridge, 
protesting against the delay caused in forwarding 
a cheque for £250 on account, pointing out that 
it is customary for the engineer to receive pay- 
ment on account at a much earlier stage than in 
this case, and asking for a proper agreement 
under seal. The commissioners decided not to 
pay anything or to take any action until Mr. 
Lilley has furnished a full account. 


Tue correspondence in the Times on ‘‘ The 
Smells of London ’’ has been continued through- 
out this week. Mr. H. Roumieu Gough wrote 
on Friday, pointing out that at present, while 
plans of all buildings have to be submitted to the 
surveyor of every local authority for approval, 
anyone, however ignorant he may be of sanitary 
science and of construction, may call himself 
architect, surveyor, engineer, or all these if he 
be so disposed, and many local authorities appoint 
as surveyors utterly incompetent men. ‘The 
desivability of registration for architects is be- 
coming more widely felt, and Mr. Gough 
epitomises the provisions of the Bill brought into 
the House of Commons last session by Mr. 
Wilson Noble, and which, he adds, will be again 
brought forward when Parliament reassembles. 
Dr. C. H. Allfrey, D.P.H.Cantab., wrote in 
Monday’s issue, indorsing, from the medical 
health officer’s view-point, Mr. Gough’s advo- 
cacy of the Bill. 


“THe SHARQI ARCHITECTURE or JAUNPUR”’ 
is the subject of a monograph forming the chief 
portion of the first volume of the new series of 
Government Reports, begun since the reorganisa- 
tion in 1885 of the Archeological Surveys in 
Upper India. The bulk of the letterpress in 
the report is by Dr. Fiihrer, of the Survey and 
Curator of the Lucknow Museum, while the 
architectural descriptions have been written by 
Mr. Edward W. Smith, of Lucknow, the archi- 
tectural surveyor to the Survey for the North- 
Western Provinces. Mr. Smith was formerly 
a student of the Royal Academy at Burlington 
House, and during some years was successively 
in the offices of Mr. Cutton, Mr. T. E. Collcutt, 
and Mr. John Slater. He joined the Survey 
Staff in 1886. Besides the monograph on the 
‘‘Sharqi Architecture of Jaunpur,” the report, 
which is published in this country by Messrs. 
Triibner, of Ludgate-hill, E.C., contains notes 
on the archeological remains at Zafarabad, 
Bhuila Tal, Ayodhya, and Sahet-Mahet. The 
plates have been reproduced by photo-lithographic 
processes at the Survey of India Office in Cal- 
cutta, and in themselves form an important con- 
tribution to Indian monumental archeology ; 
whilst, apart from all description or comment, 
they will be found of much interest by the archi- 
tect, the artist, and the historian of Indian 
architecture. 


Mr. M. J. Dickrins, Marke!-square, Bromley, 


Kent, has patented an invention, which consists 
in placing wedge-shaped or round courses of 
stone, brick, terracotta, wood, rubber, or other 
material (softer than the material of which the 
body of the road is composed) at regular intervals; 
such courses to be either at an angle of 90 degrees 
or less, to the direction of the road, according to 
the gradient of the same. These courses to be 
bedded on concrete and surrounded with asphalte, 
cement, or other paving, as preferred, harder 
than the intermittent courses. ‘The upper surface 
of the common paving will wear slightly rounded, 
leaving the softer courses slightly lower than the 
general line of surface; the corrugation, it is 
claimed, will then give the necessary foothold 
and form depressions for conducting the surface 
water to the channels at the side of the road. 


Aw exhibition of works of art, illustrative of 
and connected with sport, will be held in the 
Grosvenor Gallery during the winter months of 
1889-1890, and will comprise pictures by well- 
known masters of hawking, hunting, shooting, 
fishing, coursing, &c. ; scarce prints, gold and 
silver plate, arms, implements, trophies, and 
reliques of artistic value and historic interest. 
The Duke of Edinburgh has accepted the chair- 
manship of the executive committee, and Mr. 
Archibald Stuart- Wortley has consented to act 
as vice-chairman, while the following gentlemen 
form the committee itself:—The Marquis of 
Granby, Mr. William Agnew, Lord Walsingham, 
Mr. J. E. Harting, Sir E..J. Boehm, R.A., Mr. 
Walter Gilbey, General Ellis, Mr. John Pettie, 
R.A., Captain E. Shelley, Mr. F. G. Prange, 
the manager of the gallery, and Mr. Hy. Bishop, 
secretary to the executive committee. 


OO —_—_— 


Architectural Association, 9, Conduit- 
street, W.—The Sixth Vacation Visit will take place 
on Saturday, Sept. 21st, to Maple Durham and Hard- 
wick Houses. Names, with postal order for 5s., to be 
sent to Mr. Ernest 8. Gale, 5, York-buildings, Adelphi, 
not later than Wednesday, Sept. 18th. Meet at Pad- 
dington 12.45. “4 

repERIC R. Farrow ) 
Ernest 8. GALE j Hon, Sees. 


TO ———E— 


CHIPS. 


The tender of Messrs. W. and H. Wallis, of 
Gravesend, of £5,570 has been accepted by the 
Dartford School Board (subject to the approval of 
the Education Department) for the erection of new 
schools, caretaker’s house, &c., at West Hill, 
Dartford, Kent. The architects are Messrs. 
Pincher and Long, of West Bromwich, whose design 
was selected in competition. 


The adjudications in bankruptcy announced in 
Tuesday’s Gazette include the name of James 
Connill Bulmer, of South Bank, surveyor. 


A new boys’ school is about to be built in con- 
nection with the schools at St. Simon’s, Bristol, for 
the Rev. N. Y. Birkmyre. Mr. E. Henry Edwards 
is the architect. 


The death is announced from Dieppe of the 
widow of the late Sir Horace Jones, the City Archi- 
tect. Lady Jones, who died suddenly on the 5th 
inst., was fifty years of age. 


Llandaff Cathedral was reopened on Sunday in 
its full extent after restoration. As soon as the 
Church Congress is over the south-west (or spire) 
tower will be taken in hand, and the foundations of 
its principal pier relaid in a more solid and sub- 
stantial material than the present. This will in- 
volve a considerable outlay, for which the dean and 
chapter have appealed to the local public. 


The construction of tramways is not making rapid 
progress in France, for, according to the report 
he published by the Minister of Public Works, the 

ength open was only increased during 1888 from 

450 to 455 English miles. The total cost of laying 
down the lines has averaged £12,000 per mile, and 
the returns of interest on capital invested averaged 
4-71 per cent. 


The People’s Hall, 272, Whitechapel-road, is 
being converted into a food and shelter depot for 
General Booth. The work has been let to Mr. A. 
Martin, builder, of 92, High-street, Battersea. Mr. 
J. Williams Dunford, of 101, Queen Victoria- 
street, London, E.C., is the architect. 


The new offices, Clare-street, Bristol, for the 
Provident Life Office, are fast approaching com- 
pletion. The building consists of basement, ground- 
floor, first and second floors, and caretaker’s apart- 
ments above. Mr. E. Henry Edwards, of 5, Clare- 
street, Bristol is the architect. 


A new church school for St. Matthew’s parish, 
Rugby, was opened on Monday week. It has been 
built at a cost of £1,000 from plans by Messrs. 
Wood and Hall, of Rugby and Birmingham, 


Ceade Nelus, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


KILMARNOCK JOINERS’ STRIKE.-—This strike te: 
minated on Tuesday, the men returning to work | 
the old wage, 63d. per hour. ; 


EpinspurcH. — On Friday all the plasterer 
labourers on strike in Edinburgh, with the excey 
tion of twenty men, returned to work, the advan; 
of 3d. per hour (from 4d. to 5)d.) having bee 
conceded by their employers. The twenty me 
alluded to were in the employment of one maste 
who did not grant the increase. 


FaLxirx.—Some time ago the joiners and ea) 
penters of Falkirk district requested an advance , 
wages from 63d. to 7d., the rate in Glasgow bein 
at present Sd. per hour. A majority of the maste 
agreed to the men’s demands, but three or fov 
refused. The workmen to whom the advance hg 
not been granted came out on strike on Monday 
The plumbers of Falkirk have asked for an advanc 
of 3d. per hour, their present rate of 7d. being }¢ 
below that of Glasgow. 


Forrar.—tThe slaters here have had their wage 
advanced 1d. per hour, the rate now being 7d. pe 
hour. 


ARBROATH SLATERS.—The employers have agree 
to an increase of a farthing per hour, and a furthe 
increase should the state of trade justify it. 


i 


The Gaiety Theatre is being entirely redecorate 
and re-upholstered by Messrs. Campbell, Smith, an 
Co., under the superintendence of Messrs. W. H 
Romaine- Walker and Tanner, architects. 


A new open space, to be known as the Moorag! 
Park, has just been completed at Ramsey, Isle ¢ 
Man, for the town commissioners. Mr. McCulloc 
was the chief contractor, and the cost of laying ou 
has been about £5,500. ; 


The governors of the Bank of Ireland evidentl 
do not believe that their head establishment o 
College-green, the widely known old Parliamen 
House, will speedily revert to its old use, The 
have just accepted designs by Messrs. Millar an 
Sons, of Dubiin, for new railings to replace th 
present rusty ones. These will be set on bases « 
stone from Ballyknocken Quarries Company 
Dublin. Messrs. Kennan and Sons are thecon 


tractors. 
—_-—__ —___  —® => © 


Holloway’s Pills never cause pain or irritate tl 
most sensitive nerves or most tender bowels. Holloway’s Pillsa 
the best known purifiers of the blood, and the best promoters 
absorption and secretion, and remove all poisonous and noxio 
particles from both solids and fluids. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH | STONE.—The Ston 


rom these Quarries is known 
the “ Weather Beds,’ and is of 
very crystalline nature, and u 

* doubtedly one of the most dural 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of tt 


e crystalline nature as t 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in te 
ture and more suitable for fi 
moulded work. : 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARL] 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. Lond! 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Crayen-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. — 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durabil 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonew< 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Priced and Estimates Free. 
Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPAN} 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATION 
OR WIRING ONLY} “ass. 
STRODE & CO, $: Qtayavtzacsare ae, LONDO 


New Branch Showrooms:—188, PICCADILLY, Ww. 


Telephone No. 3958. | 

C 

WM. OLIVER & SONS 
MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNU. 
TEAK, VENEER, and FAN cywooD 
MERCHANTS, | 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E. 


j 

The most extensive Stock of every kind 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit 1! 
immediate use. a 
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ERRORS IN ARCHITEOTURAL 
DESIGN. 


AY HAT not to do is, perhaps, a more 

practical direction in art than in- 
struction based on positive rules. We can 
see mistakes when they have been committed 
quicker than we can discern the right way 
from the wrong. Rules on architectural 
design are often unheeded; but when once 
the error is made apparent, a lasting rule is 
engraved on the memory. So we may say 
that good architecture may be learned by 
taking bad examples as illustrating things 
to ayoid, and there can be no doubt the best 
critical knowledge of architectural design is 
acquired by studying both the best and the 
worst models, so that the points of disagree- 
ment or distinction can be more readily seen 
and remembered. Where only the right 
methods are learned by seeing what is correct 
and pleasing, we do not readily perceive in 
what the difference between good and bad may 
consists. If the public are ever to learn 
architecture they must learn it in this way. 
But architects, too, need teaching in many 
points. In the following remarks we intend 
to point out a few of the mistakes and faulty 
details observed in buildings professedly de- 
signed by architects. And first let us take 
examples of wrong design in churches, and 
beginning with the most prosaic part of the 
furniture, the seats. What a fearful number 
of blunders are made in the form and dimen- 
sions of benches. Many of those who have 
to endure a long sermon can get no rest for 
the back. It is placed upright, or too nearly 
so, to be of any help as a rest for the spine ; the 
seats are either too low, too high, or too wide; 
the kneeling board is awkwardly placed, or 
the foot, all of which points can be easily de- 
cided by taking a comfortable chair as aguide, 
or by measuring the position of a person 
of ordinary stature, as he or she sits at ease 
or leans and kneels forward. Not that we 
can fit everybody, as that would be im- 
possible; but we can ayoid the uncomfort- 
able type. For instance, one sees an upright 
back carried up nearly as high as the 
shoulders, making reclining a_ torture. 
The seats are made sometimes only 12in. 
and eyen 10in. wide, whereas 13in. wide 
should be the least dimension with a 
sloped back. Then we find pews only 
2ft. 6in. wide, allowing no room for standing 
free of the seat, and still less for kneeling. 
A limit of 2ft. 10in. should be the least 
width. The KEéclesiastical Commissioners 
for building churches prescribe 2ft. Sin. as 
the width from centres of backs, if not more 
than 2ft, 8in. in height, the rule being to in- 
crease the width for every inch additional in 
the height of back. Not only do ill-regu- 
lated dimensions inflict inconvenience on the 
worshipper, but the shape and finish of the 
bench-ends give unnecessary pain to the 
occupant. The bench-ends of one modern 
church we noticed the other day in a good 
London suburb were shaped in a manner 
dictated to arouse the indignation of the 
would-be comfortable sitter; the front part 
was sloped off, possibly to prevent resting 
the elbow of one sitting next the door, 
though we think the motive was the unin- 
tentional stupid one of making the ends 
ornamental, the sloped edge as well as the 
top being moulded. But whichever the 
reason was, the slanting line is disagreeable, 
and cannot be regarded as an improvement 
on the square or curyed bench-end, of which 
there are many pleasing types. The sloped 
bookshelf is also an abomination; it should 
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be square and narrow. Nor does the prac- 
tised architect require to be told that the 
back of a seatis better left simply chamfered, 
and should not be moulded. But one often 
sees the moulding run along the top for the 
sake of apsearance, like the old-fashioned 
mahogany pew-capping which projected on 
each side of the framing, and was very 
uncomfortable to the back. 

To mention a few structural matters. 
There are some architects who think it very 
immaterial in the design of churches with 
arcades how the arches are set out and 
struck. The consequence is that we see 
acutely-pointed arches with the radius ex- 
ceedingly long, presenting in perspective a 
series of sharp and unpleasant points, over 
which the horizontal staircases and upper 
clerestory windows rest very uncomfortably. 
The equilateral is the most pointed form that 
is agreeable, any acuter form being un- 
desirable. The obtuser varieties are far 
more agreeable, besides giving wider spacing, 
bearing in mind that even this form may go 
too far, and a look of weakness result if the 
piers are not massive. A common and 
glaring error is noticed in the springing of 
the archiyolts. We have seen them start 
vertically over the pier, the arch mouldings 
being in a line with it, productive of a weak 
and unsatisfactory arcade. The fault is at 
once perceived when we ask the question of 
what use is the capital? Shouldit not actasa 
corbel ? If not to extend the base of the archi- 
volt, it isa mere ring ofmouldings only serving 
to mark the level of springing. The abacus 
projection becomes a useless ledge; but when 
the line of arch and pier are not continuous, 
the members of the latter taking advantage 
of the break by projecting over the capital, 
there is a reason at once for the latter : it 
becomes not only a springing line, but the 
base for the two adjoining arches to rest 
upon. Hence we notice that in every old 
church the arch moulds spread a little over 
the capitals, and a more solid appearance is 
given to the mouldings of arcade. 
capital is made not only ornamental but 
useful, and we can admire the boldly-pro- 
jecting members of the abaci, which serve 
the purpose by allowing the clerestory wall 
to be made thicker than it otherwise would 
be if the diameter of the shaft was taken as 
the standard. What is true in Classic archi- 
tecture is not necessarily true in Gothic. 
The notion of making the pier-shaft thick- 
ness the same as the arches and wall 
over, no doubt arose from the Classic 
rule of making the vertical lines continuous 
without reference to the horizontal pro- 
jections; but in Gothic architecture this 
principle does not apply. We have in Gothic 
the recognition of the corbel, we can make 
our upper openings smaller than the lower 
by virtue of the arch; but in pure Classic 
the openings immediately come over open- 
ings, and solids over solids; the vertical piers 
are continuous, as in the super-imposition of 
columns or pilasters. At the corners of 
buildings indeed, where one order is over 
another, the right rule is to make the upper 
vertical line fall within the lower. Speaking 
of arcades, we may venture to ask of what 
use are label mouldings inside a church, or 
on an interior arcade ? Precedents, we 
know, will be found for the practice; butthe 
meaning they have round the exterior of an 
arch to, throw off the rain is not apparent 
here. Many of our leading architects omit 
them. Another weakness for which no good 
precedent will be found is to allow two label 
mouldings to join at an acute angle above 
the capital, the members running into one 
another. Of course the resulting mitre is 
an excessively attenuated one and yery ugly. 
We have lately seen a church (modern) in 
which this mistake is committed. 

Good taste is often shocked by the abrupt- 
ness of the junction of arches.’ Few things 
look worse, because it is positively wrong, 
than to find an abrupt flat arch curye stop- 
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ping against a narrow pier—for example, a 
segmental pointed aisle arch springing from 
the pier-shaft of a chancel arch. To say 
noting of the ocular distortion of two 
abruptly-joined lines coming together, there 
is the further structural error of unequal 
thrust suggested. Other amenities of design 
would take us too far; we might fill a book 
with recounting them. Let it suffice to say 
that the pointed arch for window head is dis- 
tressingly awkward when the distance be- 
tween its point and the horizontal line of 
an aisle roof is small. A row of lancets of 
the same height is tolerable, especially when 
good old models are followed ; but the acutely 
pointed window, without some compensatory 
expedients like the ‘‘drop” arch, 1s singu- 
larly offensive to the eye, and displeasing 
in any situation where it appears near the 
horizontal lines of a wall or roof. 

We see the employment of curves in the 
most objectionable positions. A most 
grieyous error is the introduction of a 
pediment on circular fronts and walls. The 
circle on a circle is the most awkward and 
disagreeable conjunction of lnes, although 
in corner buildings it is nothing unusual to 
find the curved pediment on a circular- 
shaped wall. Here all raking or curyed 
lines ought to be avoided, and if the circle is 
introduced in any of the features, it should 
be of small size, as in an arcading between 
two horizontal lines. Again the arch can be 
used redundantly. The use of the circular- 
headed window in every story of a facade is 
an error we occasionally find, producing a 
disagreeable kind of architectural tautology, 
and this monotony is the more apparent 
when the curves are of the same size. The 
stilted segmental arch is inharmonious and 
ungraceful when the arches are close, and on 
the whole it may be affirmed as a recognised 
principle that the arch is more agreeable 
when sparingly introducéd, and that the 
repetition of straight or rectangular forms is 
less monotonous than the redundance of 
arches, especially of the same degrees of 
curvature. 

Or 


LEVELLING.—XIX. 


ANGLES — RANGING LINES AND 
LEVELS. 


OR. rough sections the theodolite or clino- 
meter can be used. Let us suppose a 

hill of varying slopes (Fig. 41). The instru- 
ment is erected at a, or the vertical angle 
a b taken by a clinometer, a boning-rod 
fixed at point b where the inclination of 
ground changes, its cross-piece being made 
of the same height as the axis of telescope. 
Having taken the angle of the first slope 
a b, enter it, and chain the distance a to 0. 
Remoye the instrument to 0, or take the 
angle of depression from b to a, the latter 
point haying a boning-rod fixed in place of 
the instrument, at the same height as the 
axis of telescope or eye of observer. Make 
a note of the angle, and take the mean of 
the two observations as the correct angle of 
elevation. Then it is easy to find out the 
horizontal distance betweeu a and b by the 
rule given on page 312. The height also 
of b above a@ can be found by the 
rule already giyen—namely, by multiplying 
the natural sine of the angle by the measured 
distance, so that both elements are found for 
correctly plotting the section, Ifa table of 
correction for hypothenusal distances is not 
at hand, we can multiply the measured 
distance by the cosine of angle, which will 
give the length of base of triangle. The 
second angular observation is made of slope 
from 6 to ¢ in precisely the same manner, 
and its horizontal distance and height deter- 
mined, also the angles of depression on the 
other side of the hill from ¢ to d and from d 
toe. To expedite the labour it is better to 
set up boning-rods at the points a,b, ¢, d, 
and ¢ at once, taking care to adjust the cross- 


pieces to the height of eye, and then a double 
observation can be made at each point; for 
example, at b the angles ba and be can be 
taken without waste of time spent in moving 
the rods. The reverse observation at the last 
rod, or the angle e to d, will be a proof of the 
accuracy of the work. 

We may now say a word about ranging lines. 
If a given line of section is required for any 
purpose such as drainage, the extreme 
stafions eught to be fixed by poles or flags 
(see Fig. 42) where points a@ and #, are the 
positions of the poles. The diagram represents 
avalley or undulating country, through 
which a line has to be taken where it is 
impossible to see the forward stations from 
the low ground. The surveyor stands a yard 
or two behind the first flag-pole, and sends 
forward a man with boning-rods or pegs 
with white marks, whom he places in a line 
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afinfermediate points down the valley, at b, 
¢, @,¢,f, 9, by guiding or ranging him by 
his hand. After fixing a rod at point g, on 
the brow of distant hill, it is easy to range 
the intermediate points b, c, d, e, f,and if 
trees or other impediments impede the sight 
of the rod-bearer through the valley, the 
surveyor can, by coming up to the last point 
ranged, direct the man in a line with 
g, and so the line can be continued by partial 
rangings te some fixed point forward that 
can be discerned, bearing in mind that at 
least two rods are necessary to be sighted to 
““bene”’ or range a third, and this third rod 
must either follow the second or be placed 
between the two first rods. Thus it is better 
to fix two rods that can be seen ata con- 
siderable distance apart, like a and g, and to 
range the intermediate rods ), ¢c, d, e, and f. 
Ranging reds should be ten links long, and 
tapexed either round or octagonal,. 13 at the 
largest end, divided into links by being 
painted white and black alternately, with red 
and white flags at the top; the ends should 
be shod with iron. Laths or sticks with a 
cleff at the top end for white paper, and 
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pointed at the other end, make good ranging | stone sill can have the check stopped, so as to be 


rods. 


an extra preventive of water entering; but, of 


Another sort of rod is used by engineers | Course, this would necessitate a long sill, and th 


and surveyors for levelling operations in 
ranging the bottom of trenches, and in setting 
out gradients; it is called the ‘‘ boning ” rod. 
These rods are often made like T-squares, 
the cross-piece being used to assist the eye 
in ranging them with the other cross-pieces, 
which are held up by the workman on the 
ground or stake. If perfectly in line the 
gradient or level is correct; if not, if one 


appears higher or lower than the third 
boning-rod, the stake must be drawn up, or 
driven in farther, as the case may be. For 
building operations the boning-rod is indis- 
pensable to range a level or pavement, and 
for sundry other purposes, as it enables a line 
of level to be continued to any distance. A 
mechanic’s level may be used, such as a 


straight-edged rule and spirit-level on the 
top. Set up two boning-rods at the begin- 
ning of the line to be levelled, and another 
about 10ft. further, and by the aid of the 
cross-pieces, which are held transverse with 
the line and the mechanic’s level, adjust the 
tops to a true level. These two rods being 
then in correct line, set up a_ third 
rod, the top of which should range with 
the cross-pieces of the two first ; additional 
rods being set up at certain convenient 
distances apart, the line can be carried for a 
considerable distance. Boning-rods should 
be about 3ft. long and 3in. wide, and about 
lin. thick, and the cross-piece may be made 
to slide in a slot, as shown in Fig. 44. They 
are preferably painted white and black. The 
cross-pieces may be of any reasonable length 
to aid the sight. A portable and very useful 
little levelling instrument for operations 
connected with building sites and other 
limited purposes is shown in Fig. 43, which 
combines a small level with sights, a clino- 
meter, and offset staff. The vertical angles 
that can be measured are small but sufficient 
for many practical uses—such as setting out 
drainage gradients, formation of roadways, 
and leyelling building ground. It was de- 
signed for the use of an architect. By means 
of a screw at the bottom threaded into a 
small lower plate, the spirit-level and sights 
attached thereto can be adjusted to a level or 
any inclination, a graduated arc attached to 


| the lower plate giving any angle of elevation 
| or depression. 
| sight end enables a steady moyement to be 


The spring below the eye- 


imparted. The whole instrument can be 
fixed by a pivot to the head of a staff or 
tripod, and made to revolve horizontally. 
Graduated plates are attached to the lower 


{limb of instrument, and the other to the 


staff enables horizontal angles to be taken. 
For offsets and other purposes for which the 
cross-staff and optical square are employed, 
this appliance is of service. The architec- 
tural surveyor will find this little instrument, 
which is about 6in. long, sufficient for all his 
requirements, and for taking angles approxi- 
mately—that is, short of minutes—it is 
better adapted than a more complex instru- 
ment. 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.—XXII. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASHES. 


HE following are some of the variations in 
connection with window frames of the class 
described in Article 20 :— 

Fig. 154 is a section of a sill for a window 
frame of a somewhat better class than that 
described, and the differences are: it is double 
rebated for the sill of the sash, and it will be 
obvious, that in an exposed situation this is a 
great improvement, as the rain, being 
forcibly driven against, will not so readily, if at 
all, leap up two checks, not to speak of the 
throatings. It is alsoseen that there is a rebate 
underneath the sill. The use of that is to 
prevent the water getting inside the house by 
way of between the stone and wood sills. Of 
course, it is to be understood that the stone sill 
is to be checked to suit this. The ends of the 
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wooden sill would require to be checked at the 
ends to fit (this proceeding is not usual). 

Fig. 155 shows another method of preventing 
water from entering between the stone and wood 
sills. As is seen, there is a groove in the under- 
side of the sill. The object of this is to allow of 
the entry of the fillet, which has been inserted 
in a corresponding groove in the stone. This 


fillet may be of hard wood, brass, copper, or 
galvanised iron. The groove will vary in size 
according to the material used. In fact, the 
stone sill could be worked so that a piece might 
be left on to fill the groove in the wood sill; but 
in such a case the groove would require to be 
considerably larger than if any of the before- 
mentioned materials were used. 

Fig. 156 shows a section of the stile of a better- 
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class frame, and such as would be adopted for the 
sills just now described. There is a fillet or 
tongue left on the outside and inside edges of the 
stile for insertion in the grooves of the outer and 
inner casings. The reason for these fillets being 
in the positions they are is plain. Sometimes, 
indeed, on the outer edge the fillet is left similar 
to that of the inner edge, as shown in Fig. 167; 
but that is rather unusual, and is not just so 
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satisfactory a guide for the margin of the casing. | weight at each side of the frame. 


But one point is in its favour, which is, looking 
from inside outwards, the joint is not seen, 
which in the case of shrinkage would be very 
observable. 

In Figs. 156 and 157 the outer casing shows a 
chamfer on its outer face and edge; this is so 
that, if in the corner of the reveal any inequalities 
or projections should occur, the corner being thus 


Of course, 
when the cord broke both sashes were disabled. 
The friction and strain upon the cord were also 
increased. 

Fig. 158 gives three sections of casings for 
frames, No. 1 being an outer casing, and illus- 
trating a provision which is made for the keying of 
the cement by means of a bevelled sinking. 

Sometimes a groove is made instead. Of 


taken off will not be so likely to be interfered | course, whichever is adopted it is carried up both 


with when the frame is put in. The frames in 
such cases are usually put in after the building 
is up; not built in as in the common class of 
property. ‘The mode of putting in and fasten- 
ng sash-frames when the building is up will be 
explained presently. In the case of common 
property, the frames being built in serve the 
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ricklayer as a guide, so that having the frames 
et plumb he keeps an equal margin up the frame 
nd does not plumb his brickwork, which of 
ourse, otherwise he would have to do. This 
nethod also lessens the labour of the joiner, who 
vould fix them in a very different manner. 
Suffice it now to state that when frames are 
uilt in they are retained in position by the 
oggles of the head and sill, and the pressure of 
he lintel (and in consequence the building above 
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ae lintel) upon the head of the frame. Two 
ther points shown in Fig. 156: there is the back 
ning, which is parallel with the stile, and for 
‘hich the inside casing is grooved, on the side 
pposite to the spectator when the frame is fixed. 
‘his lining is just inserted into the groove and 
ailed against the edge of the outer casing. Its 
se 1s to complete the encasing of the weights; 
also serves to strengthen the frame by binding 
oth casings together, and should any nailing or 
xing be done against the inside casing it is 
ronger to resist. The other point is that of 
1e parting lath or pendant, which serves to divide 
1e weights : it reaches down to the bottom end 
‘the pocket piece, and is suspended by a nail or 
ooden pin; the head of the frame is mortised 
xr it, and of course this mortise will be in the 
lough groove of the parting bead, and so as to 
low the parting lath or pendant to be 3in. or 
n. clear of the pulley stile. This pendant is 
ispended by the nail or wooden pin, which is 
‘ven In so as to rest upon the head of the 
ame. When the weight has to be inserted the 
*ndant is pushed aside for its admission through 
le pocket hole. 

It will be understood that this lath hanging 
tus between the weights prevents any clinking 
. clashing of them. In the olden time both 
shes were suspended and balanced by one 
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sides and along the head. This provision is in 
order that around the frame may be more 
weathertight. No. 2 of the figure shows a groove 
on the inner face of the inside casing. This is 
for the purpose of inserting the tongue of the 
finishing of the window, jamb lining, or other, 
which may be plain, or resembling shutters 
square or splayed. No. 3 of the figure shows a 
groove towards the outer edge of the inside 
casing, and this is either for that the finishing 
mentioned in the description of No. 2 is set 
further back, or, which is oftener the case, this 
groove is for the insertion of the tongue of the 
back boxing, which thus incloses the shutters of 
what is known as a fwill-trimmed or full-finished 
window. 

The finishing of windows will be treated of in 
due course. In the mean time let it be under- 
stood that when there are shutters there is no 
groove towards the front edge of the inner casing, 
as the shutter is hinged to the casing, showing 
in. or so of a margin. 

This last sentence conveys a. statement which 
in some styles of high-class work is not quite 
correct, asa hanging stile moulded in section is 
let into a groove towards the front of the casing ; 
the groove being, say, in. from the edge of the 
casing. 

Fig. 159 gives an illustration of a kind of sill 
to sash-frame which, instead of being the full 
breadth of the stile of the frame, is rather 
less than the half of its width. As may be 
seen, the underside of the sill of the frame is 
weathered, the stone sill being weathered by 
setting it sloping to the pitch of lin. in 12in. 
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The front edge of the stone sill is worked to 
suit the plumb-line of the wall. The sill of the 
sash frame is trenched out for the stile of the 
frame in a similar manner as is the case in the 
full-width sill, and the stile is keyed in with a 
wedge and side-nailed. A broken section of the 


elevation of the stile is shown, and if the lines 
were carried down it would be seen that. part of 
the stile is continued down to the stone sill ; this, 
of course, is left on when the part is cut out to 
fit the sill ; a dotted line is shown acrass the sill 
to indicate how far the stile is let into the sill. It 
will be noticed that the outer face of the sill 
of the sash is }in. beyond the outer face of 
sash-frame sill; by this means the water which 
runs down the glass and woodwork is thrown 
clear of the sill of the frame, and, falling upon 
the weathered stone sill, is carried rapidly away. 
There is less tendency to rot in this description 
of sill than in those of the full width of the 
stiles, because of what has just been stated. 

Fig. 160 gives one of the most, if not the most 
weather-tight kind of sills. It is seen that it is 
narrow, that the sill of the sash is bevel-rebated, 
and that 2in. square of the sill of the sash sits 
down in front of the sill of the frame, by which 
means water is completely excluded when the 
bottom sash is in its position. It is seen that the 
pulley stile is tenoned down through the sill ; the 
pulley stile is also housed jin. into the outer face 
of the sill, so as that in the case of shrinkage 
there will be no unsightly opening. No differ- 
ence need exist in the remainder of the working 
of the sash-frame. One other matter, however, 
may be mentioned, as Fig. 160 shows the stile 
tenoned into the sill. Sometimes the stiles are 
also tenoned through the head of the frame; but 
this will present no difficulty to the workman, 
two tenons generally occurring at the top end of 
each stile. Of course, the head should be trenched 
as well, say, 2in.; this of course will, m case of 
shrinkage, be very serviceable, and is, of course, 
more air-tight. 

Oo 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
NEWCASTLE. 


HE meeting of the British Association at 
Newecastle-on-Tyne was opened on Wed- 
nesday week by an address from the President, 
Professor W. H. Flower, on the classification 
and arrangement of museums, the subject being 
treated, asmight be expected, from the naturalists’, 
and not from the architects’, standpoint. The 
President admitted that the non-elasticity of the 
grouping in a museum is usually due, not to the 
ignorance of the architect by whom the edifice 
was planned, but to the growth of vested interests 
within the institution. 

Captain W. de W. Abney, as President of 
Section A—Mathematical and Physical Science 
—confined himself in his address to the con- 
sideration of the effect of light on matter with 
special reference to photography, pronouncing 
a decided opinion that so far as our present 
Knowledge goes photography in colours is 
unattainable. In Section B Sir Lowthian Bell 
chose as the topic of his opening address ‘‘ The 
Metallurgy of Iron,’’ and in closing glanced at 
the technical side of education. If this meant a 
system by which, along with scientific instruc- 
tion, manual dexterity in the use of tools or a 
practical knowledge of various manufacturing 
processes was to be acquired, he was not sanguine 
as to the results, and that owing to the impossi- 
bility of anything approaching a general applica- 
tion being practicable. He had not a word to 
say against the rudiments of science being taught 
wherever that was possible. After this the play- 
ground would be found more useful and much 
more popular with a schoolboy than trying to 
learn a trade by means of tools, which, before he 
had to use them in earnest, must be thrown into 
the scrap heap. As a national question, the 
attention of the Government, Imperial or 
municipal, ought to be directed to the importance 
of establishing in all great manufacturing centres 
institutions resembling that of the Physical 
College of that city. These should consist of 
appropriate and even handsome _ buildings. 
furnished with all the instruments and appliance: 
required for teaching the sciences in their prac- 
tical bearings on industrial pursuits. The 
erection and maintenance of colleges of science 
should not be left to the accidental liberality of 
the few, but should be taken in hand by the 
nation at large. 

Several reports were presented by Mr. R: A. 
Hadfield, of Sheffield, and others, on the influence 
of silicon on the properties of steel. Up to 1} or 
1} per cent. added to iron, silicon, although 
increasing the limit of elasticity and raising the 
tensile strength, does not impair ductility. On 
the best method of establishing an international 
standard for the analysis of iron and steel corre- 
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spondence had taken place with allied institu- 
tions. 

Section. C—Geology—was presided over by 
Professor James Geikie, who dwelt, in his intro- 
ductory address, upon the results obtained during 
the last few years by Continental workers in the 
domain of glacial geology. He took the side of 
the glacialists, and considered that modern geo- 
logical research was wholly in their favour. 
On Tuesday Mr. Howorth, M.P., took the oppo- 
site view; but in the discussion that followed 
most of the scientists present ranged them- 
selves in the glacialists’ camp. Passing over 
the intervening sections as of minor interest 
to our readers, we come to Section G—that of 
Mechanical Science—opened by Mr. William 
Anderson in an address on the molecular struc- 
ture of matter, in which he insisted on the 
necessity of more close study by engineers of the 
internal organisations of the materials used in 
their fabrics. In this section Mr. A. W. B. 
Kennedy read a paper as to ‘‘ Experiments on the 
Transmission of Power by Compressed Air in 
Paris, Popp’s System.’’ Remarkable results have 
been obtained by the Parisian line, power being 
transmitted for a distance of 44 miles, for 
various degrees of horse-power, whilst the lack 
of smoke and the saving of space, as well as 
immunity from risk of fire, have made the new 
motor exceedingly popular. 


WATER-GAS. 


Mr. A. C. Hutchings, in a paper on ‘‘ Water- 
Gas,’’ stated that 300 out of 1,150 gasworks in 
the United States and Canada were on this 
system. In the discussion which followed, Sir 
Lowthian Bell took entire exception to the state- 
ment that the day of fuel-gas was rapidly ap- 
proaching. A greater philosophical fallacy could 
scarcely be pronounced. He disbelieved that 
anything could be gained from a calorific point 
of view by converting fuel into water-gas. 


THE MARBLE QUARRIES OF PAROS. 


Mr. R. Swan, F.C.S., read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Island of Paros and its Marble Quarries,’’ in 
which he stated that the finest statuary marble, 
or lychnitis, varies from 5ft. to 15ft. in thick- 
ness at the quarries of St. Minas; it occurs in a 
bed of coarse-grained white marble, with bluish 
black veins. ‘The coarse marble becomes dark 
in colour near the lychnitis, both above and 
below it, and thus the layer of statuary marble 
is distinctly marked off. The dark colour is due 
to traces of binoxide of manganese and magnetic 
oxide of iron. Probably the impurities have been 
withdrawn from the lychnitis, and have become 
concentrated. near the edges of the adjacent 
seams of limestone. The rocks are much dis- 
turbed and folded, and often dip at high angles. 
The ancients avoided the marble lying near the 
axis of elevation, that being of less good quality 
than in other parts. A Greek company, formed 
a few years back to work the marble, attacked it 
here, where it could be got at least expense. 
This discredited the marble in the market, and 
the company failed, having spent over £160,000 
in a railway, landing-pier, and elaborate instal- 
lation of various kinds. There is a good deal of 
excellent coloured marble on the island; but not 
having been used by the ancient Greeks this is 
little known. 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 


Mr. D. G. Hoey, of Glasgow, read a paper on 
this subject, in which he said that in that city 
one-fourth of the inhabitants live in single 
apartments, nearly 70 per cent. in houses of one 
and two apartments, often with lodgers. The 
death-rate in such one and two-roomed houses 
is 27°74 yer 1,000; in three and four-roomed 
houses, 19°45; in houses of five rooms and 
upwards, 11:23. The rents paid for single- 
apartment houses were from £4 to £4, and some 
£5 12s. a year. Nothing but proper accommo- 
dation at similar rents so paid for hovels would 
meet the case or materially lessen the great 
mortality. In London the best done for the poor 
was as follows :—A single apartment, tare walls, 
10ft. by 7ft., accommodating one person, quite 
_unventilated, £3 18s., fifth floor; £5 12s. lower 
down; others, 15ft. by 12ft., same discomfort, 
in which a couple and some children may huddle, 
£7 3s. at the high, and £6 2s. at the low level. 
These were the best examples producible of 
‘‘model dwellings ’’ of a benevolent association ! 
Anything more wretched for model dwellings 
could not be imagined. In the matter of proper 
house accommodation, when we came to the 


abodes of unskilled labourers in all large cities, 
the relation between supply and demand failed. 
The enterprise of providing improved houses for 
the poor was a virgin field im which never a 
furrow had yet been turned. In proposing a 
method of cure, the chief points of difficulty were 
—(1) the cost of ground, rendering it inevitable 
that many such houses should be erected ina 
limited space; (2) providing means within such 
space for due separation and privacy of the sexes, 
together with (3) thorough ventilation, producing 
continuous renewal of the atmosphere, whilst (4) 
causing no discomfort or danger by draughts ; 
(5) comfortable warmth, protection from cold in 
winter; (6) adequate privy accommodation, 
accessible to women and children. A seventh— 
adequate cubic space—had received great pro- 
minence, and legal enactment had prescribed a 
minimum of 800 cubic feet per adult. But this 
meusure of adequacy was a dangerous delusion. 
The true measure of adequacy was the degree 
of continuous renewal of the atmosphere, 
and that was wholly wanting in the existing 
houses. He was prepared to take what cubic 
space could be got, facing the inevitable. The 
first difficulty—cost of ground—was thus re- 
moved, so far asmechanical science was concerned, 
whilst the third and fourth — renewal of the 
atmosphere without draught—could be disposed 
of; the fifth—comfort and protection from cold 
was secured hy a variety of simple devices, 
such as air spaces in the walls and entrances from 
closed and ventilated passages; and the sixth— 
adequate privy accommodation — was met, he 
claimed, in the plans. The plans proceeded on 
the principle of the state cabin on Board ship. 
Given a bare room, 15ft. by 11ft. by 18ft. high, 
the door, 2ft. 6in. in middle of 11ft. end, left 
4ft. 3in. on each side, inclosed by a partition 6ft. 
from the door, forming two bed-closets, or cabins, 
6ft. by 4ft. 3in. by 7ft. high. The partition was 
carried up to the ceiling, inclosing another bed- 
chamber, 11ft. by 6ft. by 6ft. high. The cabins 
were each fitted with two berths, 6ft. by 21in., 
leaving floor space 6ft. by 2tt. 6in., furnished 
with lockers and seat and cupboard. The bed- 
chamber above had a bed 6ft. by 4ft., and floor 
spaces 6ft. by 5ft. and 4ft. by 2ft., with 11ft. 
range of lockers and a large cupboard. The 
space left forthe family room was 11ft. by 9ft. 
and 13ft. high. There were numerous provisions 
for convenience and comfort, including a cheap 
economical stove, that burnt slack to white 
powder, did the cooking, the warming, and the 
ventilating all at once; and every other provision 
had beenmade, down to the minutest particular, 
for economising space and cost of erection and of 
working. In the discussion that followed, Dr. 
Barrow, of Southport, declared that Mr. Hoey’s 
plan was crude. Mr. Hodgkin, of London, referred 
tothe building of working men’s dwellings on 
the co-operative principle, and alluded to a 
scheme on such lines which was being successfully 
worked in London. Mr. Patrick Geddes, Edin- 
burgh, pointed out that building houses for the 
poor was not deemed remunerative by capitalists, 
and that unless rich men were prepared to invest 
their money in such building schemes ata 
sacrifice, little progress could be made. He threw 
out the suggestion that moneyed philanthropists, 
instead of giving £5 towards schemes for the 
amelioration of the poor, should invest £500 in 
building houses for them at one per cent. less than 
they might get elsewhere, and thus do far more 
good. 


ESTUARY MODELS. 


Professor Osborne Reynolds read a report on 
investigations of estuaries by means of models, 
carried out by a committee in a tank at Owens 
Jollege, Manchester. The results of their ex- 
periments up to the present were most satisfac- 
tory, and he had great faith in the agreement 
between the models and estuaries. 

The usual Saturday night address to working 
men—always a popular feature—was this year 
delivered by Mr. B. Baker, who selected as his 
subject the Forth Bridye, of which he is, with 
Sir John Fowler, joint engineer. He announced 
amid applause that the bridge-will be practically 
finished by the end of October. 


CIRCULATION OF UNDERGROUND WATERS. 


Mr. C. E. De Rance submitted the fifteenth 
report of the committee appointed for the pur- 
poses of investigating the circulation of the 
underground waters in the permeable formations 
of England and Wales, and the quantity and 
character of the water supplied to various towns 
and districts from these formations. The report 


stated that during the past fourteen yi 
recognition of the great value of our under 
water stores had made wide progress, 
efficient supplies of water to corporation: 
boards, and public companies, free from < 
impurity, regular or quarterly during p 
drought, yielded at a constant tem 
throughout the year, and obtained, as a 
a smaller cost than gravitation supplie 
almost invariably at a less cost as regarc 
or Parliamentary expenses. The publi 
the results already obtained by the commit 
been greatly appreciated by engineers 
tractors, and had undoubtedly helped 
ported recommendations of water supplie 
underground sources. A large number of bo 
were annually made, and there being n 
recording agency of the results obtaine 
those collected by the committee, they as 
reappointment; but they noted with satis 
that numerous provincial societies were 
attention to this subject, and publishing 


PURIFICATION OF SEWAGE BY ELECTR 


Mr. W. Webster, of London, read a 
‘‘The Purification of Sewage and W 
taminated with Organic Matter by Electr 
The paper was divided into four sections, 
on the different values of the methods 
oxidation of organic matter in solution, 
up to the action produced by the electric ¢ 
—1l. By natural processes due to the a 
atmospheric oxygen dissolved in wate: 
the action of the soil, due to oxygen in if 
and also to the iron oxides therein acting : 
veyors of oxygen. 3. By artificial disi 
represented by chemicals such as chrom 
permanganates, chlorine, &c., chlorine h 
powerful oxidising action upon all — 
matter, living or dead. 4. The electro 
produced by mechanical or chemical powe 
fact that water and salts contained there 
easily decomposed, provided the ¢ 
electricity was of sufficient intensity, 
explanation of the whole system. The 
taking place in sewage when electrolised d 
chiefly on the splitting up into their con 
parts of sodium, magnesium, and other ch 
The electric current was adapted to fil 
filter beds in such a manner that putr 
could not take place in the pores of the 
media, the filter always remaining clean, 
the impurities were consumed as fast 
presented themselves. The oxidisable 
were by preference or various reasons 0 
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THE WATER-SLIDING RAILWAY 


Sir Douglas Galton read a pape 
‘¢ Chemin de Fer Glissant,’’ based on in 
supplied by M. Barré. The two prince 
which the system was based were—firs 
riage sliding on a thin film of water int 
between the sledge-plates on which the 
rests; secondly, propulsion of a sliding” 
horizontal columns of water, acting 
hydrants placed at intervals on the lin 
system was originally designed by G 
1861, who made a line at his own privat 
where he had an inclination of 1 in 2 
results obtained justified the applicati 
system in special cases on a paying ba 
applied for the concession for a railw 
Calais to Marseilles. This concession he 
in 1869, but he died in 1871. In 1885 
purchased the drawings left by M. Gir 
introduced an improvement which w 
the system more workable. <A line o 
proved system had been established in| 
Exhibition, which was about 200 yards lo 
on it trains were being actually run. 
Galton then described the sliding arran 
on the skates and the method of supplyin 
to them, the rails, and the propeller a 
tus for putting the train in motion. 

Sir F. A. Abel has been elected P. 
the Association for next year, when th 
will be held at Leeds ; Cardiff has been | 
as the meeting place of 1891, and Edinbu 
1892. 
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DECORATION OF THE GA 
THEATRE. 


HE Gaiety Theatre has been red 
upon a scheme prepared by Mr. Ro 
Walker, the architect who advised the 
decoration of this popular house. The - 
style was adopted by Mr. Walker for a 
of the theatre some time ago, and this 
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now carried throughout the auditorium. The 
general tones are turquoise-blue, indigo, and 
white, and the motive adopted from a Persian vase, 
the circular auditorium-ceiling being an elegant 
adaptation of the style. The soft white ground has 
upon it a conventional design in two blues relieved 
by gold, inclosed by lines and Oriental ornament in 
the spandrels and pendentives, finished by a 
cusped fringe. The Gothic arches are cleverly 
made by this treatment to assimilate with the 
Oriental style. The picture by H. S. Marks, 
R.A., over the stage, as it was hardly in keeping 
with the style, has been covered over with 
oiled paper and canvas, having an arcaded 
pattern stencilled on it. The pillars are in the 
same general tints of white and blue, the capitals 
relieved by gold, with white ground. An Indian 
style of paper has been used for the private 
boxes, the panels of the circles being har- 
moniously treated in the same colours as those 
of the ceiling. The staircases, ‘corridors, and 
others parts are in a different key; the walls 
are white, the dado decoration in cerise, and 
some very nice panel decoration has been intro- 
luced in shades of red. The draperies, curtains, 
seating, and carpets are in shades of blue to har- 
nonise with the general scheme above. In the 
vestibule leading to the stalls the artists have 
rery skilfully treated the decoration in a Louis 
Seize style’ to suit the architectural detail, a 
lelicate salmon colour and silk draperies being 
ntroduced. These decorations and the upholstery 
senerally have been executed by Messrs. Camp- 
dell, Smith, and Co., of 75, Newman-street, 
Ixford-street, W., under the supervision of 
Messrs. Romaine-Walker and Tanner. The 
vhole work has been executed within fourteen 
lays—a feat of decorative transformation that 
mught to be noted. 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
- DETAILED ESTIMATES.—LIIt. 


. By Henry Lovyecnoyz, F.S.L., Surveyor. 


A VILLAGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


! [N.B.—The word ‘‘ Smith ’’ should have come 
efore Section 61 of specification last week, | 


PLUMBER. 


7. Quality of Lead.—The whole of the lead to 
be the best pig lead, properly milled and 
free from all defects, with ‘all necessary 
solder, wall-hooks, lead tacks, and other 
eee required to, make the work per- 
ect. 

,- Lengths and Laps.—The lead must not be laid 

/ in longer lengths than 10ft. ; all laps to 

gutters to be not less than din. ; aprons to 

laps 3in. ; rolls to be 8in. 

|. Gutters.—The gutters to be laid with 7b. 

, lead, to turn up Qin. on each side under 

f tiling. 

|. Flashings.—Flashings to be of 6Ib. lead: the 

} step flashings to be l4in. wide, and the 

ordinary flashings 6in. 

| Lurret.—The upper part, also the base of 

bell turret, to be of 7lb. lead carefully 

dressed over rolls and under tiles. 
Water Supply.—Pay fees to the water com- 
pany for connection with their main, and 
| complete the work in accordance with the 

, _ requirements of the company’s inspector. 

3, Pipes.—The pipes to have the necessary lead 

collars, tacks, wall - hooks, &c.° The 

service pipes are to weigh—lin., 6lb. per 
yard run; fin., 9lb.; lin., 12lb. ; 1iin., 
16lb.; and waste-pipes — lin., 75lb. ; 
lzin., 141b.; 2in., 241b. All pipes pass- 

_ ing underground to be buried at least 

|  2ft. 6in. 

Taps.—All the cocks used to be of the very 
best quality ; stop-cocks to be screw-down 
valves, with screw unions; the ball valves 

_ to be equilibrium. 

}, Service.—Lay on the water from the main 
with fin. strong lead pipe to the cistern, 
and then finish with in. brass ball valves 
with copper balls. Put #in. brass screw- 
down stop to the main as it enters the 
building on each side, and another stop- 

_cock below each cistern. 

Cisterns.—In a convenient position near the 
ceiling of each lavatory fix on stout 
bearers a galvanised wrought-iron cistern 
to contain 200 gallons, fitted with the 
necessary brass unions and fly-nuts, 1} 
warning -pipes, 
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86. Supply.—From the cistern carry jin. pipes 


to the w.c., lavatories, and urinals. 


87. W.C.’s.—The w.c.’s to be fitted with Twy- 


ford’s ‘‘ Unitas’’ closet, with clean deal 
seats, water-waste preventers, and chain 
complete. 


. Urinal.—Put lin. branch-pipe to urinal, 


with lin. copper perforated pipe, as 
weeping-pipe, fixed against the back, and 
a stop-cock to shut off when required. 


. Lavatory —Provide and fix in the slate top 


12in. earthenware lavatory basins, with 
washers, plugs, and chains, }in. brass 
piston valves, 1+in.*waste-pipes. 


- Draw-off—In each lavatory provide a in. 


brass bib-cock as a draw-off, with deal 
sink 2ft. long, 1ft. Gin. wide, and 3in. 
high, lined with 7lb. lead, the lead bossed 
at angles turned over edge, and close 
copper nailed. 

Leave Perfect.—At the completion of the 
works test all the pipes, and leave the 
cisterns, water-waste preventers, basins, 
pans, sinks, &c., perfectly clean, sound, 
and in working order. 


GLAZIER. 


- Quality.—The glass to be of the best quality, 


free from specks, and to be well bedded, 
sprigged, and back puttied. 


- Plate.—Glaze with British polished plate- 


glass the panels of doors wheve described, 
the glass to be bedded in black wash- 
leather, and fixed with beads. _ 

Windows.—The windows throughout with 
260z. sheet glass of the ‘best ’’ quality, 
the two lower squares to be ground. 


- Sereens.—The upper lights of screens to be 


glazed with fluted sheet. 


d. Leave Clean.—lLeave all glass clean and 


perfect at the completion of the works. 


PAINTER. 
Materials.—The paint to be mixed with 
materials of the very best quality, with 
the best old genuine white lead, and pure 
linseed oil. 


. Rub Down.—All work to be well rubbed 


down between each separate coat; each 
coat to be a different tint, and the finish- 
ing coats an approved tint. 

Ironwork.—The iron girders to have one coat 
of red lead before fixing, and three more 
coats when fixed ; all other ironwork to be 
painted four coats. 

W oodwork.—The whole of the interior wood- 
work to be stained, sized, and twice 
varnished, and all external woodwork to 
be knotted, stopped, prepared, and after- 
wards painted three coats. 


100. Dado.—The cloakroom, staircase, and all 


parts of the building not plastered to have 
a painted dado of four coats chocolate ; 
finish with a black line 14in. wide. 


MASON. 


Box Ground Bath stone and all labour in hoisting and 


setting. 


COPING TO GABLES. 


1 Apex stone sunk B.S. and moulded to form a 
part of coping out of 3ft. Gin. by 2ft. Oin. by 
1ft. 9in. set in cement. 

i Kneeler out of 1ft. 6in. by 2ft. in. by 1ft. 2in, 
sunk B.S., and moulded to forma part of 
coping set in cement. 

1 Do. out of 3ft. Oin. by 2ft. Oin. by 1ft. Oin. do., 
but with returned moulding at end. 

6 9 27 0 Gin. copings moulded B.S. 2ft. 0in. wide 

ie, raking, including all joints, cramps, 

&e., set in cement. 

al Ball terminal out of 12 by 12 and 2ft. Gin. high, 
moulded and fixing in cement, including 
dowels. 

2 6 5 0 24 by 6 coping moulded B.S. set in 

cement as before, but level. 


7 6 15 0 Do., but raking as before to centre 


a gable. 
1 Bonder sunk and moulded 2ft. 1in. by 2ft. Oin. 
by 1ft. 4in. 
1 Apex stone sunk B.S. and moulded as before, 
but bosted on face for carving. 
3 3 ) 
1 0 | . 
2_0 13 0 ‘Stone gable and all labour in sunk 
- 4 j panel bosted for carving in gables. 
) 
2 0 2010) 
10 0 
Oo -% 
1.0 70 7 Do. in plain band. 
BACK ELEVATION. 
1 Apex stone to coping, as before, but 3ft. by 


2ft. by 1ft. Gin., set in cement, 
1 Kneeler 3ft. by oft by 1ft, as before, with re- 
turned moulded end, set in cement, 
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Bonder sunk and moulded to form a part of 
coping out of 2ft. by 2ft. by 1ft. 3in., setin 
cement. 

32 0 24in. by Gin. coping, moulded} B. 8. 


raking, as before. 


6 

Stone and all labour in sunk moulded 
f panel centre bosted for carving. 

0 


3 


Stone and all labour in quoins worked 
fair, 3 sides to gables above level of 
roof. 


Do. in quoins worked fair 2 sides, back 
elevation, average, 


Do. do. to front elevation. 


Stone and all labour in moulded cir- 
cular pediment over windows; back 
and front elevations. 


Add. 


Add. 

Stone and all labour in moulding, form- 
ing a part of circular pediment. 

Do. in plain ashlaring in do. 


Stone and all labour in moulded pedi- 
ment over four-light window in front. 


2| Add. 


Q 
vo 


1 


j 


Do. in ashlaring as before, 
Stone and all labour in plain band at 
level of first-floor window-heads. 


04} Front elevation average bed. 


0 


6 


10 


8 il 


or 


Circular cutting in Kentish rag facing 
over windov. e 

Add. 

Raking, cutting to do. 


Stone and all labour in plain band as 
before at level of transom. 

Add at head of ground-floor windows. 
Stone and all labour in moulding over 
three-light windows, ground ftoor. 

Add to four-light windows. 


Do. in moulded termination to mould- 
ing bosted for carving, 


Allow for stone carver haying use of scaffold. 


Stone -and all labour in moulded 
string at level of transom ground- 


floor windows. 
Add bond. 
Do. in plain band at level of ground 
floor, window-sill, front elevation. 
Do. in do. at level of window heads, 
first floor back elevation. 

Bath stone and all labour in plain band 
at level of first-floor window. 

Do. at level of ground-floor window- 
heads: 

Do. do. transom. 

Do. do. sill. 


SIDE ELEVATIONS. 


Stone and all labour in plain band, as 
before. 


Ada transom level. 

Add sill level. 

Add window-head, level ground floor. 
Add transom level, 


Add sill level. 


Ft. In. Ft. In. 
212 6 
7 
9 1£ Q tone and all labour in plain band. 
2 TO 
7 
tL 0 8 @ Add sill level. 
2 5 6 
rf 
9 410 Add. 
21 6 d ; 
ve Add (other side elevation a part timesed 
9 9 5 with last). 
S056 
| 
6 5& 2 Add. 
92 0 
T 
6 6 5 Add. 
16 3 
é 
POS Add. 
18 6 
Z 
__6 5 8 Stone and all labour. 
18 6 
10 10 9 Add sill level. 
JOINER.—¥FLOORS.—GROUND FLOOR. 
50 G Flooring with three deal blocks laid in Stock- 


22 6 holm tar and concrete 6in. thick levelled 
a for same, and hard brick core 12in. thick. 


9 Dade. floor and concrete, &c., where wall. 


2% 3 9 Ddt. floor and concrete, &c., for chimney 
4 3 angle breasts. 
2 4 90 
1 9 Ddé. deal floor only for hearth. 


2 8 @ Raking, cutting, and waste on deal floor. 

Cutting and fitting deal block floor to iron 
stanchion 2ft. 6in. girt. 

220 @ Add floor and concrete and hard brick core 
Ib 3 12in. thick. 2. Class-room. 


» 
§ Ddt. fieor and concrete, &c., for wall. 


Dat. floor and concrete, &c., angle chimney. 


4 
1 9 Ddédt. floor only for hearth. 


2 8 Raking, cutting, and waste on deal 3in. floor- 
ing. 
21 © Add floor and concrete, Gin. thick, as before, 
190 and dr. 
4 6 Ddt. floor and concrete, and do. for chimney- 


1 By breast. 


1_6 Ddt. for hearth deal floor only. 


15 Q 13in. yellow batten floor, ploughed and tongued 
29 6 with hoop iron, and laid rough, splayed 


headings, Kindergarten. 
I _2 Dat. do. for chimney-breast. 
Lt G Dat. for hearth. 

2 Addin doorway. 

6 Add in do. 

5 9 Add in cupboard. 


@ 0 Glued and mitred margins to hearth. 


50 > Lin. deal floor, ploughed and tongued, as be- 
22 6 fore, girls’ school-room. 


g Ddé. for wall. 


i) 
nV 
we 


he CO 


Dat. for angle chimney-breast. 


b 
He 
122 


: 


Dat. floor for hearth. 

Raking, cutting, and waste on floor. 

Cutting and fitting or notching lin. deal 
fioor to iron stanchions. 

Glued and mitred margin for hearth. 


i 
| ~ 
f=) 


iS) 
CO 
fer) 


iS) 
mb 
gr 
oo 


Add floor for two class-rooms. 


is) 
ch 
Og 


} 


Dat. for wail. 


moO 
fla) 


Ddt. floor for angle chimney. 


| 


te 
bh 
2o 


Dat. floor only for hearth. 
Raking, cutting, and waste on floor. 
Glued and mitred hearth. 


LS) 
@ 
(an) 


(0) 
S 


| 


to 
RO 
mo 


Add floor in doorways. 


| 


bet DO 
ere 
ese 


Add floor centre class-room. 


rs 
wa 


Dd. for chimney breast. 


Ddt. for hearth. 
6 3 Gised and mitred margin for hearth. 


6 

®@ Add teacher’s room. 
@ 

0 Ddé. 

Ddt. for hearth. 


9 
45. Add in resess. 
@ Deal mitred and glued margin. 


Q 
9 Add floors and bearers. 
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Ft. In 
6 


: Raking, cutting, and waste on do. 


rs 


bo 
for) 


Add in doorways. 


a 
Neko] Ker) 


Add do. and do. 


| 


ao 


Add floor in w.c. 


09 | Or co 
wa 


Add in passage. 
Add landing. 

5 0 

7 6 Add do. back rooms. 


Add in doorways. 

N.B.—If the floors open to 1-16in. they are to 
be taken up and re-laid. 

All floor boards to be stacked on the site one 
month after signing the contract. 


TILE PAVINGS, ETC. 
15 0 Gin. square red tiles, bedded and jointed in 
20 0 cement, including cutting and concrete, 6in. 
thick, and hard brick core, 12in. thick, cloak- 

room. 


Add in cupbd. and do. and do. 


Add do. and do. 


i) 


Ddt. for hearth tiles only. 


Bo 
oc 


| 


nore 
own 
oo 


Add do, and do. other cloakroom. 


Ddt. do. and do. do. 


I. 


ml Re 
© os 


i Ddt. do. do. and do. 


LS} 


0 
0 Ddt. floor only for hearth. 


mw 
no 


Add in doorway. 


\ 
© 


2 9 
5 0} Add do. do. and do. boys’ w.c., &c. 


3.0 ( 
5 0?) Add. 
2 9 
1 8) 
ar Ddt. tiles only under w.c. 
1 48 ) 
2 2B 
6 Add in docrways. 
15 0 
14 6 Addin lavatory and urinal do. do. 
5 9 
7 0 Dat. tiles, cement, and brick core for w.c.’s. 
4 
1 9 Ddt. for urinal, &e. 
6 0 
1 9 Ddt. do. do. do. where wall lavatory. 
43 0 
5 0 Add do. do. do. other w.c.’s. 
42 6 
__ 6 Add in doorways. 
15 0 
9 6 Addin lavatory do. do. do. 
5 0 
9 Ddt. where wall. 
1_6) Circular cutting on 6in. red tiles, wall and 
4 6) urinal. 


SKIRTINGS. 

91 6 Add boys’ schoolroom. 
247 O Add classrooms. 

41 0 Add centre do. 

81 0 Add for kindergarten. 
38 6 Add for cupboard. 
)1 6 Add girls’ schoolroom. 
247 © Add classrooms. 

59 0 Add other class-room. 

42. 0 Add teachers’ class-room. 

9 0 Add w.e. 
42 6 Add for back room. 
21.0 Addon landing and stairs. 


MASONRY AND STONE-CUTTING.* 


By Lawrence Harvey. 

[TWENTY-FIFTH LESSON. ] 
RAKING VAULT INTERSECTING HORIZONTAL BARREL 

VAULT. 

A VAULT is raking when its generators are 
inclined instead of level, as in the vaults 
which support flights of steps. Let (Fig. 155) 
A’ L' M’B’ be the face arch on the plane of the 
ground line AB; let AA’ be the height, and 
AC the base of the raking springing line of 
the vault; the hypothenuse of the right-angle 
triangle constructed on these two lines will give 
the inclination of the generators of the vault. 
Draw these generators on a vertical plane, EG, 
parallel to the generators of the raking vault. 
The elevation on the plane EG is shown in 
Fig. 157. KE’ G" will be the springing line of 
the vault, or the trace of the plane from which 


* All rights reserved. 


the vault springs. A’B’ will be the trace of tha; 
plane on the wall face, and G H will be the trac 
of the same plane at the level of the grounc 
line. The imposts which carry the vault ar 
inclined planes projected on plan on the rect. 
angles ACG E and BDHF. Lastly we dray 
on Fig. 157, the section G" X" of the horizonta 
barrel vault penetrated by the raking vault. 
Now, having drawn the arch stones on th 
wall face, project (Fig. 157) in L’L”, M’ i 
. . ... the joint lines parallel to the springing 
line E’G". This gives their real length. In 
the same way we get the arrises P’ P”, Q’Q” of 
the extrados with their real length. There wil 
then only remain to find the widths of the bed. 
joints, and of the soffits of each arch stone, and tc 
do this the square section of the vault has to le 
drawn. 3 
Square Section.—Take a plane Y" E F perpen- 
dicular to the generator H’G" of the vault, i 
will cut the joint-lines in the points /’m".... 
(Fig. 157). When this plane of section is turned 
down round its horizontal trace, EF, the point: 
of section will come in J, m,.... (Fig. 156), 
These points are found by taking Aa = Ee’ 
K?2 = El’, Vm = Em’, ... . and throu 
these points the square section is drawn. Simi- 
larly the pointsp, g.. . . of the arrises of the 
extrados are found, and then the lines /p, mg, 
. . . will measure the width of each bed-joint. 
Development of the Soffit and Bed- Moulds (Pig. 
158).—T’o develop the cylindrical soffit, rectify 
the square section almb (Fig. 166) om an 
indefinite line (Fig. 158) on which carry the 
lengths a21,, l,m, . . - - equal to the lengths of 
the arcs al,im, ... . (Fig. 166); them erect 
perpendiculars tothat line, on which carry lengths 
equal to each part of the joint lines from the 
section plane (Fig. 157) ; take, therefore, a, A, 
= ¢' FR’, 1, Lz = 1’ L', m, Mz = m' M’, and also 
aA, =e'G", bh L, = lL", mM, = mM... 
Then draw on the development the curves 
A, Lo M2 B,, A, L, M; B, of the face arch and the 
intersection with the horizontal barrel vault. On 
the same diagram draw the moulds of the bed- 
joints, the widths of which are found in Fig. 166, 
taking g, Q2 = g’ Q", . . .; on the face arch the 
end Q: M, will be a straight line; on the side 
of the vault Q, M, will be a curve which can be 
drawn with the help of an intermediate poim 
Stone-Cutting—Let L'M’Q’R’S'P’ (Fig. 15) 1 
the stone to be cut. We have two methods. B 


zontal barrel vault will be worked witha s 
edge. The other method (Fig. 159) uses bevels 
cut to the angles 7m g and mlp (Fig. 1 
Starting from the operation plane / m of 
soffit, the bed joints are worked by means 0 
bevels, and the moulds are applied as in the ft 
method. The soffit is worked by means 01‘ 
template cut to the curve J ¢ m (Fig. 156). 
As given in the former figure, the horizonta’ 
barrel vault is supposed to be in concrete. 11 
be in stone, the jointing would have to be con- 
nected, as we have seen in the case of am 
Troin. py a 
E It is to be noticed that the bed-joints, 4s 


drawn, are not normal to the intrados of the 
raking vault. They might be made so; but 
then they would no more be normal to the face 
arch. : a 
If the raking vault be of some length, then it 
would not be advisable to let the stones rest 0” 
raking bed-joints, for they would tend to slip 
down and exercise a great pressure on the hori- 
zontal vault below. To prevent this dafog: the 
arch stones should be cut as in Figs. 160, 161, 162, 
where the springers rest on horizontal law 
and each stone is made with elbows to hold the 
stone of the course above it. But, as shown ‘i 
the plan of the soffit (Fig. 162), some ee eh 
especially the course of key-stones, should 
left plain without elbows. ‘dof 
A better way of finishing the bottom en! : 
raking vault is to use an horizontal lunette as 4 
transition from the raking vault to the ae 
zontal barrel vault. The appearance 18 ie 
elegant, and the thrust of the raking vault 
thereby relieved as in Fig. 163. 


OO 


a) 


i: d for 
A board school at St. Andrew’s, N.B., seated 1 
600 children, and built at a total cost, including 


site, of £7,961, was opened on Saturday. ae 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
NEW TOWN HALL, DEWSBURY—THE CUSTOM HOUSE, KING’S 
LYNN—CHIMNEYPIECE, VILLA CARSTANJEN, GODESBERG- 
ON-THE-RHINE — ‘‘ FANSHAWS,’? HERTFORD — ALBANY 


MANSIONS, SHAFTESBURY-AVENUE.—A VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


—MASONRY AND STONE-CUTTING. 


OURLITHOGRAPHICILLUSTRATIONS. 


—+4+—_ 
DEWSBURY TOWN HALL AND MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


Tuts building, which was opened on Tuesday last, 
stands on an eminence fronting the Market- 
square, and is surrounded by streets from all 
sides, being wedge shape, with the angle cut off 
to gain frontage. The various departments are 
grouped together for convenience of working, 
and consist of municipal offices, reception rooms, 
borough court, police, school board, exchange, 
and large hall. The main fronts are built of 
Holmfirth stone, and the whole of the woodwork 
is of wainscot and Stettin oak. The building is 
lighted by electricity throughout, and fitted up 
with water service in case of fire. The cost of 
the building, including fittings, will be about 


£40,000. The architects are Messrs. Holton 
and Fox, of Dewsbury. All the doors 
are fitted with Messrs. Joseph Kaye and 


Sons’ patent locks and patent automatic bolts, 
ahd their patent sliding door locks are affixed to 
the sliding iron entrance gates, and all are made 
to open with master key, with which the Mayor 
of Dewsbury was presented to open the hall. 
Messrs. Kaye and Sons also made all the door 
handles and furniture. 


THE CUSTOM HOUSE, KING’S LYNN. 


Tis interesting building, herewith illustrated 
by geometrical designs, was built in 1683. It is 
a quiet but tasteful specimen of the Renaissance 
in England. The architect was Henry Bell, of 
whom little is known. All the details and pro- 
portions are very refined, and in conformity with 
the Classic rules, though the pilasters of the 
upper order are certainly undiminished. It is, 
however, in its perspective mass it seems so 
happy, forming a most pleasing composition 
from almost any point of view, and more so 
perhaps than the geometrical elevations would 
lead one to suppose. The narrowing of the angle 
bays adds, perhaps unconsciously, to the total 
satisfactoriness of the result. A small woodcut 
of itis given in Stevenson’s ‘‘ House Architec- 
ture.’”’ The three centre and lower bays of the 
entrance front were originally open, enabling 
the ground-floor to be conveniently used as an 
‘‘Exchange for Merchants and Shippers,’’ while 
the upper floor was used for ‘His Majesty’s 
Customs.” Now the whole is used for Customs 
purposes, and the surmounting cupola serves as 
a look-out for vessels entering the Wash. The 
fronts are all of stone. Our present sheet of 
detailed drawings is by Mr. Chas. Oury King, 
A.R.I.B.A., and are the first ‘geometrical illus- 
trations of the building ever published. We 
gave a view of the Custom House in the Burtp- 
ing News for Aug. 28rd last, when describing 
the buildings round King’s Lynn visited by the 
Architectural Association Excursion party. 


CHIMNEYPIECE, VILLA CARSTANJEN, GODESBERG- 
ON-THE-RHINE. 


Tus refined example of modern German wood - 
work, from the designs of Messrs. Kayser and 


Groszheim, architects, has lately been executed 
for the dining-room of a country house which 
they have built at Godesberg-on-the-Rhine. The 
marble work was carried out by Mr. M. L. 
Schleicher, and Messrs. Max Schulz and Co. 
executed the wood carvings and decorations. We 
are indebted for the loan of the illustration to 
Mr. Ernst Wasmuth, of Berlin, who is now 
bringing out a valuable set of plates of Domestic 
interiors, representing a well-chosen series of 
examples of the better class of modern furniture 
and fittings, as well as decorations designed by 
leading architects and artists, who have devoted 
themselves to this kind of work in Germany. 
The title of the folio, which, when complete, will 
comprise eight parts of twenty plates, is simply 
‘““Der Innere Ausban,’’ and the editors are 
Messrs. Cremer and Wolffenstein. The name of 
the publisher alone is guarantee enough as to the 
thoroughness with which the work has been 
done, and the specimen herewith, printed toa 
reduced scale, may be taken as a sample of the 
line plates. Several of the general views are 
reproductions in what we should call ‘‘ photo 
tint,’’ or photographs printed in permanent ink, 
and very excellently done they are. Thus, to 
mention one or two now before us, taken at ran- 
dom from the parts already issued, there is a grand 
door, with an. elaborately carved head under an 
arch and.surmounted by a marble bust, from the 
Royal York Saloon in Dorotheenstrasse, Berlin, 
designed by Messrs. Ende and Boeckmann, the 
architects ; and the florid music-room from Mr. 
Ernst Mendelssohn-Bartholdy’s private house in 
Jagerstrasse, of which Messrs. Schmeiden, Von 
Weltzien, and Speer were the architects. For 
our own part, speaking now more especially in 
reference to design, we prefer the style of work 
represented, in another good plate, from No. 1, 
Upper Alexander-street, also in Berlin, showing 
the staircase and hall, designed by Mr. EK. 
Schmid; the columns and pilasters introduced 
give character and structural interest, and the 
detail shown is more reserved and correct in idea. 
Much of the new work in Berlin is so overdone 
that it soon develops into mere tawdriness and 
vulgarity of show. Herr von Groszheim’s own 
dining-room in Hildebrandtsche Strasse (one of 
the same architects who designed the chimney- 
piece which we illustrate to-day) is in capital 
taste, with a cabinct buffet, lavatory, and door- 
way arranged as part of the structure. Large 
sheets of details of the mouldings are given, to 
useful scales, of this and other specimens, such 
as the staircase and vestibule from Messrs. Spinn 
and Co.’s office premises in Leipzigerstrasse, 
Berlin, also built from Messrs. Kayser and 
Groszheim’s designs. The joiner, carpenter, 
metalworker, and carver, as well as the designer 
and architect, will find Mr. Wasmuth’s ‘ Der 
Innere Ausban”’ full of suggestive pieces of new 
work for reference. 


‘‘ PANSHAWS,’’? NEAR HERTFORD. 


Ovr illustrations under this head are from draw- 
ings exhibited in this year’s Royal Academy. 
The chouse, built for the late Mr. H. W. 
Demain Saunders, J.P., is of red brick, with red 
Dumfries stone dressings; the staircase, con- 
structed entirely of oak, leads out of a hall 42ft. 
by 18ft., also panelled with oak. The whole of 
the works were carried out by Mr. John Hunt, 
of Hoddesdon, Herts, from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Jameson and 
Wallis, of 8, Adelphi-terrace, Strand. 


ALBANY MANSIONS, CAMBRIDGE-CIRCUS, W. 


Tus building, which is now in course of con- 
struction, is arranged so that the ground floor and 
basement can be let off as a whole or divided into 
smaller shops to suit the requirements of tenants. 
The chambers over are separated from the shops 
by a fireproof floor, and approached by a private 
entrance in Charing Cross-road, and arranged to 
let off in convenient suites, as will be seen from 
theplans. The elevation is of red brick and Bath 
stone, with red granite pilasters to ground floor. 
The design was prepared by Messrs. Martin and 
Purchase, architects, of 11, Queen Victoria-street, 
E.C., and the works are being carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. H. Bailey, contractor, 
Highbury Gardens Estate, Highbury, N 


a et 


The contracts for the new Admiralty Offices, 
about to be erected from the last plan prepared by 
Messrs, Leeming and Leeming, architects, will be 
advertised for shortly, taking at first the founda- 
tions and substructure only. 


COMPETITIONS. . 


ABERDEEN Pusiic Lisrary. — The town 
council of Aberdeen discussed on Monday the 
designs (seven in number) for the new library 
buildings which are to be erected on a site at the 
north end of Union-terrace. It was unanimously - 
decided to place first the design by Mr. Alex. 
Brown, Belmont-street, the next in order of 
merit being Messrs. Matthews and Mackenzie. 
The cost of the building will be £7,500. mk, 


CHIPS. 


On Saturday afternoon a new chancel, which hag 
just been completed at Christ Church, Lofthouse, 
near Wakefield, was consecrated by the Bishop 
Ripon.. Plans have been prepared by Mr. W. 
Watson, architect, Wakefield, for the complete 
restoration of the church, and the rebuilding of the 
chancel forms the first portion of the scheme, and 
has cost £1,350. A new pulpit of Caen stone, a 
brass lectern, and other gifts have been made by 
parishioners. The new chancel is 353ft. by 23}it., 
the organ chamber 11ft. by 127ft., the choir vestry 


1lft. by 11ft., and the minister’s vestry 11ft. by 
9ft. Under the chancel is a large room, which will 
be used for parish purposes ; and under the vestries 
are the heating apparatus and store-house. The 


style is Early English. The building is of stone, 


is of red deal. The floor of the chancel i 
with oak blocks, and the vestries with deal blocks, 
R. L. Lowe’s patent. The altar floor is covered 
with encaustic tiles, by Mawe and Co. ee 
A newly-constructed large organ was opened at 
St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, Middles-— 
brough, on Sunday. The organ, which has been 
built by M. Amiesens, of Gramont, Belgium, at a 
cost of £1,200, has 2,500 pipes, 44 stops, and three 
manuals, Z 


The memorial stones of a new Wesleyan Chapel 
at Stratton, near Boscastle, were laid on Thursday 
the 12th inst. The building will be seated for 160 
persons, and will cost about £9,000. Messrs. Hine 
and Odgers, of Plymouth, are the architects, and 
Mr. Ross McPherson Heard, of Bude, is the con- 
tractor. se 


te 

A committee, headed by the Bishop and th 
Dean, has been formed to raise funds for the repair 
of the cloisters of Chichester Cathedral. Pre- 
bendary Clarke offers £1,000 for the purpose, with 
the double condition that the whole fabric of the 
cloisters be completely repaired and restored, and 


that the work be taken in hand at once. 


A sub-committee of the Streets and Buildings 
Committee of Edinburgh Town Council have had 
under their consideration proposals by two india- 
rubber firms in Princes-street to lay, at their own 
expense, the foot pavement in front of thi 
premises in Princes-street with indiarubber. — 
was agreed, by a majority, to recommend that t 
experiments be allowed. as 

The parish church of Lingen, Herefordshire, 
about to be rebuilt from plans by Mr, Harry 
Curzon, of Tenbury and Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 


The Queen has appointed Professor Archib: 
Barr, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, to be 
Professor of Civil Engineering and Mechanics 
the University of Glasgow, in the room 01 
Professor James Thomson, resigned. Mr, Barris a 
native of Paisley, and graduated as B.Sc. ab 
Glasgow University, where he also received th 
certificate of Proficiency in Engineering. In 1876 
he was appointed the Young Assistant in Engineer- 
ing at that university, which he relinquished in 1884 
to take the Professorship of Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering at Leeds, from whence his services are 
now again transferred to Glasgow. 


A cabmen’s shelter in Grenville-street, Liverpool, 
was opened by the Mayor of that city on ee 
It has been built by Mr. Burns from designs by Mr. 
Parsloe, both of Liverpool. ee 


A new recreation ground’at Holsworthy, Devon, 
was opened on Friday. It is seven acres in extent 
and has on the cricket ground, of three acres, & 
pavilion and offices built of stone and brick at a 
cost. of £150, Mr. John Bassett, of Holsworthy, 
being the contractor. 


At a vestry meeting held at St. Michael’s, Maid- 
stone, last week, a design for a memorial reredos- 
submitted by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, 
of Garrick-street, W.C., was adopted subject to the 
approval of Sir A. W. Blomfield, consulting architect: 
ot the church. z 


A contract has been entered into between the 
Stockport and Hazel Grove Tramways Company, 
Limited, and Mr. George Taylor, of Blackburn, for 
the construction of lines between St. Peter’s-square, 
Stockport, and the Bull’s Head Inn, Hazel-grove. 
The work is to be completed early in December. — 


his 
cs. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


i restoration of the Doges’ Palace at 
Venice formed the subject of a lengthy 
nication to the Times of the 16th inst. 
ng from Italy, the correspondent entered 
detailed description of the works under- 
to restore the beautiful buildings on the 
of the Venetian Grand Canal, whose glories 
een so lovingly dwelt upon by Mr. Ruskin. 
any years portions of this edifice have been 
1 from view by unsightly hoardings, and 
article in question it is asserted that the 
of November will be the latest that will 
is their continuance. Visitors to Venice 
» the coming winter may therefore look 
rd to beholding the building freed from all 
brances, and standing forth in the full 
of thorough restoration. As to the nature 
restoration, we are led to believe that it is 
the most extensive and painstaking ever 
ated in modern times, the work on one of 
yorld-renowned capitals having in itself 
ed the attention of an accomplished sculptor 
eriod of something like two years. 


rk has naturally been concentrated on the 
reat arcades. Here, owing originally to 
foundations, and aggravated by that in- 
us employment of iron in masonry which 
root of much, if rot all, evil in the after- 
thening of buildings, and which, I see with 
surprise, an enterprising clerk of works has 
sed to adopt for the benefit (?) of the bells of 
ichael’s Tower, at Coventry—owing to this 
2 of foundations, and the corrosion of iron, 
quisite capitals have had a bad time. These 
es of Venice’’ have been split and broken 
ost deplorable manner. The steps taken 
ore them, however, and to preserve them 
» delight of future generations of Ruskinites 
een most thorough. The false system of 
ies, with a cross strain upon the capitals, 
ven place to one whereby the stress of the 
is thrown upon the springing stones, and 
ing copper and bronze have been substituted 
e faithless iron, so far, at least, as regards 
ieces of metal secured in the masonry ; for 
-rods are of iron, being screwed to the 
od fittings in the springing stones, and 
e, thus, of being renewed when they shew 
of weakness. The capitals themselves have 
most carefully repaired and restored, and 
together at neck and abacus—so far as I 
.derstand from the description of the Times 
pondent (apparently from the style, Mr. 
an)—with rings of bronze. 


» enthusiasm of the restorers has induced 
to adopt a practice that will scandalise 
ectural purists, and cause even the in- 
mt to reflect. Our correspondent says, as 
were relating something remarkably im- 
ve, commendable, and altogether deserving 
ry praise, that on the new portions of 
vork in the capitals colour has been so em- 
las to deceive the most critical eye as to 
is old handiwork and what is 19th century. 
ew pieces, or some of them, have actually 
tinted to the colours that are of Time’s 
alone—the hues of weather stains and of 
ous growths. This is at the opposite swing 
pendulum to Grimthorpean restoration. It 
jainly vicious, and it is a great pity, seeing 
yatient plodding manner in which the 
jians have set themselves down to repair 
ages of insecure foundations and delusive 
ig, that they should have fallen into this 
and employed a species of deception that 
ticularly revolting. I don’t suppose there 
st amount of such scene-painting to be 
for; but the fact that it has been practised 
l is most galling to the sense of the 
ect and artist. I should like to hear the 
r of the ‘‘Seven Lamps,’’ in general, and 
‘Lamp of Truth,’”’ in particular, wax 
nt over the subject. There is certainly 
for some picturesque writing in the matter. 
onding together of the old pieces of stone 
bronze bands is strictly in accordance with 
Ruskin’s teachings; but the painting of 
is and weather stains upon the new pieces of 
ls is quite another thing. 


» correspondence columns of the Standard 
been, let us say, enlivened with a discussion 
e very sepulchral subject of ‘‘ Monumental 
es.’? In an article on brasses last week, 
nce was made to a case where an ancient 
was employed as a frying pan! Heelball 


soe ae ‘ 


and lining-paper! but this shows to what base 
uses we may descend! A writer in the Standard 
columns, under date Sept. 16th, says he, too, was 
almost the witness to the use of an ancient 
brass as a frying pan, though was fortunate 
enough to rescue it, and, in the course of 
some years, to restore it to the proper authori- 
ties and get it replaced, with other pieces 
he had found, in their proper positions. 
Doubtless, at a pinch, a brass would make a 
tolerable grid; but the employment is scarcely a 
dignified one, as compared with the commemora- 
tion of the life of some godly prelate or worthy 
burgher, in the quiet aisle of some country 
church, or the spacious nave of an English 
cathedral. Strange ends are those to which the 
parts of old buildings are sometimes put. Only 
the other day I passed along a road in the Weald 
of Kent where I noticed a boundary mark on one 
side that was nothing more or less than a voussoir 
of some old Gothic arch, with the cusping and 
other work complete. As I did not examine the 
fragment at all critically, I cannot say whether 
it originally came from the west front of St. 
Alban’s Abbey, or from some parish-church over 
the hop-gardens hard by. 


One hundred guineas is, I suppose, the correct 
fee for an assessor in a large, first-class com- 
petition, and from that sum down to a £20-note 
there is a graduated scale dependent upon the 


nature of the competition, its importance, 
and scope. Mr. Wragge’s £10 (vide your 
report of the late meeting of the York 
School Board), therefore, is scarcely a 


liberal enough offer to tempt the wily architect 
from his lair. Mr. Wragge had best leave the 
question of assessor’s fees for his betters, and 
mind his own business. In even a small ordi- 
nary competition, if the assessor does his duty ina 
conscientious manner, there is a goodly amount 
of solid work, for which none worth their salt 
would feel remunerated by a sum of £10. £20 
won’t draw forth any architect of note, even ina 
small competition. £25 is a fair sum, and, being 
an important and generous-looking amount, 
will secure the services of an able assessor in a 
minor competition. It is a thankless task, that 
of assessing an architectural competition, and 
those that undertake it should receive adequate 
remuneration. One doesn’t generally get much 
thanks from the committee, and only one out of 
perhaps fifty or sixty competitors willhold kindly 
feelings towards him. I, therefore, should put 
down a sum of £25, exclusive of travelling ex- 
pensos, as the least for which an architect should 
consent to perform the services of assessor in 
a competition conducted on liberal lines. 
I hear Mr. Commissionless, of the fourth-floor 
‘“back,’’ exclaim that he would do the job for 
£20, £15, or even £10, and be glad to get it; 
but this won’t do, even if such a person stood 
an atom of chance of being invited to be an 
assessor. Assessorships are among the plums of 
the profession, and as such the position should be 
upheld with dignity and be properly remunerated. 
An assessorship worth having is one of the 
rewards that come to those who have fought the 
hard fight, and it affords some slight compensa- 
tion for the appearance of the manifold ‘silver 
threads among the gold,’’ drown, or black, as the 
particular case may be. Let us, therefore, do all 
we can to maintain the dignity and the scale of 
pay of assessorships ; and with this end in view, 
we must see Mr. Wragge and his £10 to the 
furthermost limits of the globe. 


I take up Messrs. J. C. and C. A. Buckler’s 
admirable ‘‘ Church of St. Alban,’’ and find the 
opening paragraph affords one most exquisite 
pain in that it bespeaks of what was and will 
never be, and what was not and has come to pass. 
‘* Of all the grand architectural monuments of the 
piety and munificence of former times. or of the 
most deep historical interest, perhaps not one 
possesses stronger claims upon our attention than 
that which forms the subject of the present work. 
It is undoubtedly the most ancient that has sur- 
vived the processes of early change, the inroads 
of time, or the insatiable enmity of sacrilege.’ 
Alas! and alack-a-day ! Would that the deed 
of yesterday this day might be undone! Let us 
bewail in chorus that the abbey which possessed 
the strongest claim on our attention is now 
utterly devoid of the major part of its archi- 
tectural interest, and let us together utter 
lamentations that no longer can its old stones be 
said to have survived ‘the insatiable enmity of 
sacrilege ! ”’ 


An engineering treatise on the Eiffel monster 
is certainly very proper, and the work reviewed 
by you last week should’ have an_ extensive 
patronage among readers of the “‘B.N.”’ But 
how about an artistic treatment of the subject ? 
In the current number of the Portfolio, I see 
that the editor has an article on the new 
Parisian tower. Not having had an opportunity 
to peruse this essay, I am unable to comment 
upon it for the benefit of the reader. That it is 
of the greatest interest and provocative of much 
thought I doubt not. Few writers on pure art 
matters at the present day possess that peculiar 
vein of thought and reflection, which always 
affords deep interest and instruction to the archi- 
tect, to such an extent as Mr. Hamerton. In 
his writings, even if they be upon painting pure 
and simple, there is to be found something that 
may be taken tc heart for the benefit of our 
future work as designers; and I doubt not but 
that though many may be tempted to scoff at the 
idea of a treatise on the artistic value of the 
Eiffel tower, Mr. Hamerton’s views upon the 
subject will possess exactly the same kind of 
interest for us as is to be found in his other 
works. Anyhow the essay should make the cur- 
rent number of the Portfolio additionally attrac- 
tive to architects. The Westminster Abbey 
illustrations continue at the same high standard 
of excellence. I did not have an opportunity to 
speak of those in the August issue; but of the 
several large plates contained in the numbers for 
the last two months I much prefer the drawing 
of the interior of the Chapter House. In pre- 
paring the illustrations for Mr. Loftie’s articles, 
Mr. Railton has had a severe schooling in the 
arranging of Early English work, and many diffi- 
cult subjects to arrange ; but none, I should say, 
gave so much trouble in the setting out and draw- 
ing as this picture of the Chapter House. The 
arrangement of black, white, and grey is here 
the subject of much thought and care, and 
masterful is the handling and treatment of the 
light and shade on that grand, central, clustered 
shaft that carries the weighty mass of vaulting 
above. 


It is not, I believe, at all. generally known 
what a musical voice this shaft of marble, in the 
Westminster Chapter House, possesses. If set 
in vibration by a good blow from a hard fist, the 
noble column gives forth a sonorous note that on 
a score of depth and grandeur of tone would be 
difficult to rival. Many are the slender columns, 
well weighted by heavy superimposed masses of 
masonry that emit a musical sound; but the West- 
minster example is quite sw generis. I remem- 
ber, when I was let into the secret, by a kindly 
authority, whose name shall be unmentioned, in 
case he should be rebuked by those in high places 
for knocking the fabric of the Abbey about—L 
remember being greatly impressed with the 
beautiful sound it could give forth by reason of 
its nobility in silently bearing a heavy burden. 
The great load concentrated upon its head by 
way of the manifold, branching ribs of the 
vaulting, gives it the power of vibrating and 
throwing off a grand sound that lasts, perhaps, 
eight seconds or more. It is the reverse of a wire 
in great tension: it is enormously compressed, 
and the resultant effect is the same in both 
materials—only there is no comparing the twang 
of the wire to thé voicefulness of the marble. 


Returning from a short rest in a locality where 
we were not perturbed by the cry of the news- 
vendor, I was very glad to find, on taking up the 
Times early this week, that Mr. Gough had been 
able to get into the public press some effective 
arguments for the registration of architects, and 
I was glad to see that his arguments seem invari- 
ably to go ‘‘ home ”’ to their mark. Anti-registra- 
tionists might benefit by making an observation of 
the manner in which laymen express favourable 
Opinions in discussions on this subject in the 
public press. JI have not had any opportunity 
of following the correspondence on ‘‘ The Smells 
of London,’’ but did notice on the date when I 
perused the columns of the Times that Mr. Gough 
had made his writing effective. The public take 
to the idea of the registration of architects as 
naturally as young ducks to the water. It is 
evidently only a question of time to teach them 
that architects are not registered. There is no 
opposition to the idea; the evil comes of ignor- 
ance upon the subject, so very many persons 
imagining that the whole subject was cut and 
dried years ago, and that architects are as pro- 
tected as lawyers or doctors. To remove this 
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ynisapprehension should be the aim of all earnest 
well-wishers of the registration movement, and 
this is best done by endeavouring, as Mr. Gough 
has done, and does at every opportunity, to put 
the facts of the case before the readers of the 
daily press. A little energy in this direction will 
soon wonderfully promote the cause of registra- 


tion. Gorn. 
DECORATION OF THE PORTMAN 
ROOMS. 


fae well-known place for public assembly 
known as the Portman Rooms, Baker- 
street, have undergone considerable improve- 
ment. ‘The Directors of the Portman Rooms Co. 
have, at great cost, carried out a scheme of 
decoration in the Italian Renaissance style, from 
designs and under the joint superintendence of 
Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., and Mr. J. S. 
Paul, F.R.I.B.A., the works having been 
executed by the eminent firm of decorators, 
Messrs. Campbell, Smith and Co., of Newman- 
street, Oxford-street. Originally bare and heavy 
in appearance, the Rooms have now assumed a 
brighter aspect. The staircase hall, level with 
the landings of the double flight, is in terracotta, 
in courses representing masonry ; the upper part 
of walls relieved by panels of light cream and 
appropriate borders with the names of musical 
composers. The large room is generally treated 
in a light tone of colour—a pale lemon tint and 
greyish blue and gold being the keynote—and a 
happy gradation of tone is carried up to the ceiling. 
The dado is formed of Anaglypta—a kind of 
stamped paper, with flutings in old gold, and has 
a particularly handsome effect. Along the top 
of dado is a surbase member of stencilled 
swags of fruit and foliage upon a rich yellow 
ground. The panels, which are recessed with 
semicircular arches, have been very tastefully 
relieved ; the square recesses below the cornice 
are filled with gold leather paper, and these will 
be further set off by grey plush, arranged as 
drapery at the sides and top. Circular spaces 
under the arches are in blue, delicately treated 
with ornament. The pilasters have Italian 
arabesques upon a gold ground. Inthe spandrels 
between the arches are medallions with heads of 
the Muses on a gold ground ; and below, between 
the panels, are placed bevelled mirrors in hand- 
some frames. One of the architectural improve- 
ments is the introduction of a deep cove, which 
has been effected by bringing down the main 
cornice. This alteration has the effect of 
heightening the room, and at the same time 
it improves the acoustical properties of the 
hall. The cove broken by ribs is de- 
corated by stencilled patterns in light blue 
on the cream ground, and by _ orna- 
mental designs in pale terracotta, bearing 
the names of the Muses directly below 
them. The flat portion of the ceiling, which 
is divided into panels of a light and decorative 
character, with stencilled ornament in delicate 
tints, has been treated to preserve height, and 
the colours have been selected for gas-light 
effects. The three octagon lanterns have also 
been handled in the same manner. Throughout 
the architraves and woodwork are in enamelled 
ivory white and gold. 

The supper-room, which adjoins the end of 
the large room, has been judiciously made to 
contrast in tone with the large room, the pre- 
dominating colours being yellow and terracotta. 
A high dado surrounds the room. <A cove has 
been added, and the glass panels of ceiling 
reduced in area, the panels being now relieved 
by stencilled arabesques. The small ball-room 
has had also the glass ceiling altered to panels ; 
here also there is a cove, the lines of pilasters 
being carried through it to the ceiling beams. 
The walls have Spanish leather panels with deep 
blue margins and dado enriched by gold mould- 
ings. 

The refreshment-room, in pale grey blue and 
cream and white, contrasted with yellow wood- 
work, is a charming little apartment, its walls 
being covered with Fisher and Co.s’ ‘‘Muraline”’ 
—a painted paper with delicate white foliage 
patterns stencilled upon it. The corridor lead- 
ing to Dorset-street entrance has been treated in 
an inlaid marble style, the decorations consisting 
of panels, a copy of those in the Chapel of St. 
Cross, by Giotto, at Florence, the effect being 
executed in paper, and in a very skilful and 
pleasing manner. These alterations have con- 
verted these dull rooms into a suite of splendid 
apartments carried out in one style. A private 
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view of the decoratiors will take place on Tues- 
day, Sept. 24th inst., when the decorations will 
be viewed under the light to which they are 
generally exposed. 

9 ——____— 


THE FORTHCOMING ART CONGRESS IN 
EDINBURGH. 


HE arrangements for the second annual con- 
gress of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Art, to be held in Edinburgh 
next month, are being completed. The Marquis 
of Lorne has accepted the office of president of 
the Association for the year, and will deliver the 
inaugural address on Monday, the 28th October, 
the Congress being continued until the follow- 
ing Friday evening. Professor Baldwin Brown, 
F.R.I.B.A., has been appointed editor of the 
Transactions. Among the papers promised are 
those by Mr. Hole, R.S.A., ‘‘ Responsibility of 
the Public in the Development of the Arts’’ ; by 
Mr. W. D. M‘Kay, R.S.A., on ‘Old versus 
Modern Methods of Painting’; by Mr. A. 
Roche, Glasgow, on ‘‘ Finish in Art’’ ; by Mr. 
J. I. Wingate, R.S.A., on ‘‘ Drawing as a Lan- 
guage for the People’’; in the Sculpture Sec- 
tion, by Mr. Onslow Ford, A.R.A., president of 
the section; Mr. George Simonds, hon. secre- 
tary; Mr. Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A.; Mr. G. A. 
Lawson, Mr. E. Roscoe Mullins, Mr. J. Stirling 
Lee, Mr. D. W. Stevenson, R.S.A.; Mr. Birnie 
Rhind, and Mr. Geo. Webster. In the Archi- 
tectural Section papers are proposed on ‘‘The 
Art Education of the Public, including in 
Schools,’’? ‘‘ Landscape Gardening,’’ ‘‘ Charac- 
teristics of Scottish National Architecture and its 
Evolution,’’ ‘‘ Land Tenure,’’ &c. In the Applied 
Art Section, a paper on ‘‘ Art in Elementary 
Schools’’ is to be read by Miss Burton. Another 
subject in the same section is ‘‘ Home Industries 
in Donegal’? ; and among the contributors are 
Mr. W. Morris, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. New- 
burgh, Glasgow ; Mr. Scott Morton, Mr. Thomas 
Bonar, and Mr. W. S. Black. 

The programme of work in the section of 
museums and national and municipal encourage- 
ment of art is now adjusted. ‘‘The Political 
Influence of Art’? will be dealt with by Mr. 
Philip Rathbone, of Liverpool, at a joint meeting 
of several sections which will be concerned with 
the public and municipal aspects of art. An 
exhibition of specimens and processes of moral 
paintings is being arranged, and will include 
specimens and objects illustrating ancient and 
modern processes of mural decoration to be lent 
from South Kensington. A joint meeting of 
the section with that of ‘‘ Applied Art’’ will 
be devoted to art education in its various stages. 
The ‘Proper Functions and Management of 
Local Museums’? will be treated of by Dr. 
Joseph Anderson; ‘‘ Municipal Museums” by 
Mr. G. H. Wallis, curator of the excellent 
museum at Nottingham. An evening meeting, 
to be held in co-operation with the representa- 
tives of the Edinburgh trades, will also deal with 
the best means of making museums practically 
serviceable for technical education and general 
culture. Principal Cunningham, of St. Andrew’s, 
will introduce the question of the Sunday open- 
ing of museums, and actual workers will be 
invited to give their views and suggestions as to 
the arrangement and management of science and 
art and other collections. 
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NEW PATENT DRAWING INSTRU- 
MENTS. 


AS improvement in the construction of T- 
Squares and of set-squares has been in- 
vented by Mr. Mark John Lansdell, A.R.I.B.A. 
The patent is designed to overcome the really 
unnecessary frictional contact which takes place 
between the underside of the ordinary T-square 
blade and the paper on which the drawing is 
being made, and for the same reason set-squares, 
French curves, flat rulers, centrolinead, and 
other analogous appliances are intended to be 
similarly treated. The improvement consists in 
a filleted edge, with the arris taken off on the 
inner angle to permit of the instrument running 
readily over the heads of drawing-pins and other 
small objects on the board. The raised edge 
thus formed out of the solid lifts the main 
surface. of the blade well off the surface 
of the paper, and thus must minimise the 
rubbing and soiling of the latter by reducing 
the surface of the appliance in contact with the 
paper to the utmost practicable extent without 
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risking the strength of the T-square. J 
canite set-squares the panel-fitting is forn 
modelling ; but in wooden ones, such as 
before us, the edges are of ebony and the 
is of mahogany, with two raised ebony 
introduced to resist the pressure of the ha 
the thin panel of the set square. Thos 
have long used the open-framed set-squar, 
scarcely likely to give them up for any o 
but Mr. Lansdell’s ingenious and simple 
trivance overcomes most of the objectic 
those of solid form. For T’-squares there ; 
no doubt as to the advantage secured } 
patent—provided, of course, that the instru 
are thoroughly well made and finished of 
perly. 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD CONTRA 


THIRD meeting of Metropolitan build 
consider the recently adopted exc 
policy of the School Board for London, in: 
ence to their contracts for repairs and 
work, was held in the Pillar Room, Ande 
Hotel, Fleet-street, on Wednesday evening 
Barnes, chairman of the Management Comr 
of the School Board, was present, and occu 
seat to the right of the Chairman, Mr. Law 


Stevens, L.C.C., of Rotherhithe, and ; 
80 builders were present. The Chair 
addressing Mr. Barnes, succinctly ske 


the change in principle of letting con 
first adopted by the Board ; in plac 
giving out the contracts for repairs in g 
of six or seven schools to local builders, a 
been the case for the past two years, they 
now let in divisions, eleven in all, on sche 
of prices, and these had fallen into the har 
six firms. The builders of London ha 
postulated, and had been informed on beh 
the Board that some eighty firms were invit 
tender for the divisional repairs, but he had 
in communication with 143 Metropolitan buil 
and only two or three had been asked to te 
The policy seemed to him to be opposed t 
interests not only of builders, but also to th 
the ratepayers, and so far he had been u 
to hear of any grounds of complaintag 
the old system. No builder could afford to 
long distances for trifling repairs, and ity 
result in subletting the works. Mr. Bi 
in reply, said the Chairman had stated the 
of the London builders fairly and fully, ar 
quite agreed with him that the prince 
centralising the contracts for repair 
unjust and unwise; if the big firms « 
work at what must. be in some cases, | 
distant schools, a loss, depend upon it thi 
would be taken out of the ratepayers’ p 
another way. Only ten members of 
were responsible for the change, whi 


few members could 
given him by the chairman of the ¥V 
Committee, when he inquired into the reaso 
the change, was that some of the small bu 
who got the jobs had no special mam 10 
trade, but sent a handy man who was jacl 
all-trades, and so the work was badly done. 
did not see much in this, and disapproved 0 
system of close tendering. As to a @é 
tion, while he would be willing to intr 
one, he did not believe they did é 
good or harm, and, in his experienc 
never knew the representations of a ¢ 
tation alter the action of a pu om 


Nor was it any use to hold more meeun. 
builders, for they were all agreed, but they 
use influence with members to get ther ol 
rescinded. ae 

Mr. Stonelake, ex-member of the Board 
supported Mr. Barnes’s views, but thous 
memorial brought by a deputation had a 
effect. In reply to a question, Mr. Barnes 
it was true there was no builder on the Bc 
why should not they endeavour to run at the 
election a builder, who would be res et 
the trade, and was willing to give up Als 
There were many things in which a pra 
man could do good work. Several pé 
undertook to exercise their influence 
members of the Board. After some discu' 
the Chairman said if, as Mr. Barnes had 
the new system had been confirmed by ? 
board, it would probably be a difficult and 
cate matter to persuade the member 
change immediately ;.for contracts had 
sealed, and those firms whose tenders had 
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septed would very probably expect compensa- 
n if the bargains were upset. These views 
| not meet with general acceptance, several 
vakers urging that, evenif no immediate result 
s effected, the agitation would have an in- 
ence at the next School Board election. The 
ding of the memorial was pressed on the 
jund that it would give members of the pre- 
it board an opportunity of expressing their 
inions. After further discussion, it was de- 
ed that a deputation wait on the Board to 
sent a memorial. 


°° 7°- 


CHIPS. 


Jn Saturday evening Mr. Joseph Hughes, 
istant borough surveyor for Bootle, near Liver- 
»l, committed suicide by shooting himself with a 
volver. He was under suspension for intemperate 
bits; but at the inquest held on Tuesday the 
reiful verdict of ‘‘‘Temporary Insanity’’ was 
urned. 


The New Wynd Church, which has been erected 
‘the junction of Crown-street and Cathcart-road, 
asgow, with adjoining hall, medical dispensary, 
1 resident students’ chambers, was formally 


ened on Saturday. 


A memorial has just been placed in the aisle of 
, Peter’s Church, Dorchester, by members of the 
larce-Edgeumbe family. It takes the form of 
‘o mural tablets placed side by side, divided and 
‘aked by fluted columns of polished Devonshire 
rble, with an entablature in common. It is com- 
sed of English alabaster, with carved capitals, 
asters, friezes, corbels, and scrolls. The slabs 
‘on which the two inscriptions occur are of white 
‘tuary marble, surmounted by carved arches in 
jbaster, above which are cherubims. In the 
‘rble itself, and raised in low relief, are shields 
“mounted by mantling. The work has been 
“cuted by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. 


Dn Saturday the Bishop of Lincoln reopened the 
incel of St. Andrew’s Church, Billingborough, 
Jer restoration, carried out by Mr. Sherwin, con- 
‘ctor, of Boston. The chancel had been untouched 
considerably over a century, and its condition 
ysnot only unsafe, but dilapidated, dingy, and 
;omfortable. Two years ago the nave was 
»irely reseated, a carved pulpit erected, and aisles 
‘aved at a cost of £800. Another £800 has now 
yn expended in the restoration of the chancel, 
sich includes a new roof, windows, organ chamber, 
11 furniture. 


“he dredging operations in Southampton harbour, 

sich have been in progress for more than a year, 
jre been completed this week. Messrs. Woodhouse 
ul Green were the contractors. 


“he town council of Shrewsbury considered last 
w2k a report by Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E., on 
| improvement of the water supply, in which he 
ope ta that a further supply be obtained from 
i Severn, with works and a reservoir at Briton. 
2 report was received and adopted, and it was 
hided to seek Parliamentary powers next session 
fi. carrying out the works. 


. reredos was dedicated last week in the Roman 
> holie Church at Uttoxeter. It is of Caen stone, 
wh six figures of saints carved in marble under 
copies. Mr. Wall, of Cheltenham, was the 


\lptor, and the outlay has been over £200. 


‘he proprietors of Church Bells announce for 
ely publication a new work entitled ‘‘ Notable 
Cirches of the City of London.’’ The book will 
e sist of twenty-five full-page engravings, with 
d criptive letterpress printed on good paper. The 
pe will be Is. 


| 

“he funeral of Mr, Philip Stephenson took place 
o Thursday in last week at the Southport ceme- 
tty. The deceased was in his day well known as a 
pay contractor, and was a relative of George 

phenson. After the Sheffield and Lincolnshire 
Elway had been formed Mr. Stephenson retired 
f'm business, and after that time resided chiefly at 
Sithport. He was born at Ayton Banks, near 
Dweastle-on-Tyne, in 1808. 


eee the will of the late Joseph Beatti, of 
xtley, Salop, who died last month, the Birming- 
ha Municipal Fine Art Gallery will be enriched 
b three pictures by MacWhirter, H. S. Marks 
| Frank Walton. ; 


‘he new Mission Church dedicated to St. Saviour, 
Exmouth, built from the designs of Mr. R. 
dey Fulford, of Exeter, has just had an addi- 
1 made to it in the shape of a font, also designed 
Mr. Fulford, and, like the church, in the Early 
zlish style. It is of sexangular form, standing 
ma Portland stone base, and is made of Beer 
sje. The bow] rests upon triply clustered columns, 
. its cants are carved with Early ornament. 
ng the top in raised letters is the text, ‘Suffer 
e ee = ‘ee! unto ae and forbid them 
; work has been carried ou : 
ns, of Exeter. he Rep ese 


the quadrangle. 
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ABERDEEN Universiry.—Extensive additions 


are being made to Marischal College. It stands 
on the site of a Franciscan convent, and was 
rebuilt in 1836-41 ata cost of £21,240, the late 


Mr. Archibald Simpson being the architect. The 
buildings are constructed of the native grey 
granite, the style being Gothic. Hitherto this 
fine block of buildings has been hidden out of 
sight, surrounded on all sides by dilapidated 
tenement houses, and without a frontage of any 
sort to street or thoroughfare, the only approach 
being through a narrow archway. In front, to the 
east, stands the main building, crowned by a 


massive square tower, and to the right and left 
are wings of the college. The present alterations 
and extensions are to take place in connection 


with the south wing, on the right-hand side of 
This wing is to be entirely 
gutted and extended out to the line of Longacre. 


The new buildings will extend along Longacre 


168ft., and will be 27ft. wide and 57ft. high. 


The main entrance will be by the existing door- 
way in the quadrangle. 
the east side the physiological department will 


On the ground floor on 


be accommodated as follows:—Lecture room, 
47ft. by 28ft. ; practical classroom, 45ft. by 25%t. ; 


private laboratory, 25ft. by 21ft. ; retiring room, 


17ft. by 13ft. On the west side of the main floor 


the Professor of Materia Medica will be provided 
with a lecture room, 29ft. by 28ft.; practical 


classroom, 47ft. by 25ft.; professor’s room, 18ft. 


by 14ft.; small museum, 25ft. by 21ft. ; and 


private laboratory, 28ft. by 15ft. On the first 
floor, east side, the natural history department 
will be accommodated with lecture room, 46ft. 
by 29ft.; practical classroom, 41ft. by 25ft. ; 
private laboratory, 24ft. by 25ft. ; extension of 
natural history museum, 82ft. by 25ft.; and 
balance and professor’s retiring rooms, each 14ft. 
by 9ft. On the west side there will be the 
medical jurisprudence lecture room, 28ft. by 
30ft. ; practical classroom, 433ft. by 265ft. ; 
private laboratory, 26ft. by 25ft.; museum, 28ft. 
by 15ft., and retiring room. This story will be 
17£t. high clear, and the new portion of floor will 
be carried on sixteen rolled iron girders. The 
ground floor will be 183ft. high. ‘There will be 
two floors below the level of the quadrangle, sub- 
basement, and basement, both provided with 
windows to Longacre. The four lecture rooms 
are all to have seats, galleries, tables, and dia- 
gram frames. Fresh air will be introduced by 
glass hopper ventilators inserted into the win- 
dows, while the foul air will be extracted by nine 
powerful Boyle’s patent air-pump ventilators 
fixed on the roofs. The new buildings will be 
constructed of granite rubble. The architect is 
Mr. W. M. Robertson, Edinburgh, Crown sur- 
veyor for Scotland, and the total cost will be 
between £5,000 and £6,000. Messrs. D. Mac- 
andrew and Co., Aberdeen, have been intrusted 
by Government with the contract for the whole 
of the work. 


Hormrirtu.—The new Lane Congregational 
Chapel, Holmfirth, will accommodate about 475 
persons. The area will be divided by two aisles, 
and a gallery will extend over three sides of the 
building. The chapel is in the Classic style, and 
will be built of extra hammered outsides, with 
ashlar dressings for the most part, and the centre 
will be built entirely of ashlar, and surmounted 
by a pediment with balustrade. <A vestry and 
space for organ are to be provided at one end. 
The estimated cost is about £2,500. .The work 
is being carried out under the superintendence of, 
and from designs prepared, by Mr. J. Berry, 
architect, 9, Queen-street, Huddersfield. 


Mancuester CaTueprat.—The north porch 
and muniment-room erected by the family of the 
late Mr. Alderman Craven were formally pre- 
sented to the churchwardens and sidesmen of the 
cathedral on the 12th inst. When the scheme 
for the completion of the restoration of the 
cathedral and parish church was projected in 
1872 the addition of a north porch to the fabric 
was considered to be essential not only to the 
completeness of the building, but also as a means 
of providing a muniment-room for the safe 
custody of the registers, and for an office in 
which the registers might be consulted. The 
porch and muniment-room, which have now 
been completed as a memorial, have been built 
by Messrs. Joshua William Graham and Son 
from the design of Mr. J. 8. Crowther, archi- 
tect. During the excavations for the new 
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foundations, abundant remains of the former 
porch were found, and marks on the masonry 
of the outer north aisle, on which it abutted, 
showed that the ancient structure was two stories 
in height, of which the ground floor was vaulted. 
The new work consists of two bays, of which the 
outer one is entered by a large open archway, 
forming the porch proper, and the inner bay or 
vestibule is inclosed by moulded and traceried 
oak folding doors, opposite to which are the 
glazed folding swing doors by which the cathe- 
dral is immediately entered. Both of these bays 
are groined in stone, of which the vaulting ribs 
have carved bosses at their intersections, and all 
of different design. ‘The springers of the groin- 
ing are supported by moulded corbels having - 
angels carved thereon, holding shields charged 
with various symbols. A moulded and traceried 
door leads from the inner vestibule to the registry 
office, which has a fireplace and dog-grate of 
ancient character, and an oak ceiling with 
moulded beams, having bosses of varied design 
at their intersections. A lavatory and cloak 
closet adjoin, and are entered from the registry 
office. ‘he muniment-room forms the upper 
story of the porch, and its walls, floor, and ceil- 
ing are entirely constructed with solid stone, so 
that it is absolutely fireproof. It is 22ft. 6in. 
long and 12ft. 3in. wide, and is lighted by two 
windows at its northern end only, which are 
fitted with wrought-iron shutters. One side of 
the room is furnished with bookshelves con- 
structed with lattice work of wrought iron. The 
muniment-room is approached by a winding 
stone staircase, and its only entrance is fitted up 
with a wrought-iron fireproof door. Externally 
the porch has been designed to harmonise strictly 
with the architecture of the north aisle, with 
which it is connected, and which is a restoration 
of Warden Huntington’s work. The ground 
floor of the porch is separated from the upper 
story by a moulded string course enriched with 
pateree, and containing an inscription of thirty- 
eight words, which extends quite round the 
porch. The internal angle formed by the junc- 
tion of the walls of the porch with the north aisle 
contains the winding staircase, giving access to 
the muniment-room, which is surrounded by a 
lofty octagonal pinnacle, richly crocketed, and 
which forms a striking feature in the view of the 
cathedral from the north-west. The stone of 
which the porch is built is from two quarries, 
the one at Darley Dale, and the other near 
Carlisle. 

Sarispury. — The new County Hall was 
formally opened on Saturday evening. ‘The 
pbuilding has a frontage of 56ft. to Endless-street, 
and 110ft. to Chipper-lane, being somewhat 
irregular in its outline. The external elevations 
are designed in the Queen Anne style, freely 
treated. The fronts are of red Clarendon bricks, 
with moulded bricks and panels supplied by Mr 
James Brown, of London, and the corridors and 
entrances are lined with tiles supplied by Messrs. 
Craven, Dunnill, and Co. The staircases are con- 
structed of Hopton Wood stone. The chief hall 
is 65ft. by 50ft., and is seated for 650 persons ; 
the floor is laid with selected pitch pine, in 
narrow widths, with a specially prepared joint, 
rendering the fixing invisible. The height is 
30ft. from floor to coved ceiling, and there is a 
stage at one end and at the other an iron balcony, 
seated for 100 persons. The whole of the works 
(except the stage fit-up) have been carried out by 
Messrs. Webb and Co., Salisbury, from the 
designs and under the personal supervision of 
Mr. Fred Bath, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.L., architect, 
Salisbury. Mr. W. Taylor, of Salisbury, has 
acted as contractor’s foreman. 
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Mr. E. P. Hooley, A.M.Inst.C.E., surveyor to 
the Maidstone Rural Sanitary Authority, has been 
elected county surveyor of Nottinghamshire from 
among 150 candidates. Mr. Hooley was articled 
13 years since to Mr. James Craik, architect, of 
Bristol, and after two years in practice with Mr. 
Frank Lean as architects and surveyors at Neath, 
Glam., he was elected surveyor to the Stow-on- 
the-Wold Highway Board, which he resigned 
in 1883, on being elected to the Maidstone appoint- 
ment he has since held. 


The memorial stone of a new U.P. church at 
Avonbridge was laid on the 11th inst. by Mr. J. 
C. Bolton, M.P. The building is being erected 
from plans by Messrs. A. and W. Black, archi- 
tects, Falkirk, N.B. A new organ designed by the 
same firm has this week been opened in the Erskine 
U.P. church, Falkirk. Messrs. Harrison and 
Harrison, Durham, were the builders. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burmp1na 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
eae to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
ions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PassMorE EpwaArps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) ‘To India (vid Brindisi), 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Adyertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
peeps can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
isher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Adyertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant”? 
or ‘‘Situations Wanted”? is Onze Suruyine for Twenty- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
ane reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
ion, 


NOTICE. 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound yolumesof Vols. XLI., XLVI., XLIX., 
L., LI., LI1., and LVI., may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recrivep.—E. L. B.—B. and Son.—C. and Co.—A. A. 
and Co. 


“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 


In reply to the memorial letter, signed by several contri- 
butors to our Club, we are obliged by their suggestions, 
which will receive due consideration when the designing 
class is reopened next month. The award of the prizes 
for the past session will then be announced. Any other 
suggestions may now be made, and we are happy to 
hear from so many quarters that our Club is appre- 
ciated. We shall be glad to extend its usefulness. 


Correspondence, 


——+-44—__ 


GRIMTHORPEISM IN THE NORTH. 


To the Editor of the Buirpine News. 


Srr,—I fear that this dreadful complaint from 
which St. Alban’s Abbey is suffering so much at 
the present time has attacked us up here in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, for there is, about 
four miles as the crow flies south-east of Dar- 
lington in the ancient village of Eryholme, on the 
banks of the Tees, a poor little church which has 
just passed through the throes of restoration 
at the hands of the clergyman, assisted by a 
mason from a neighbouring village. These two 
worthy individuals, imagining that they were 
quite competent to undertake the task without 
the aid of any skilled professional man, set to 
work, with the results mentioned later on. 

A few words first as to the building previous 
to its so-called restoration. The building con- 
sisted of nave, chancel, north aisle, west tower, 
and a south porch. It was in a very dilapidated 
and unsatisfactory condition, and the inside filled 
up with the usual ugly pews, plaster ceiling, &c. (I 
speak from a photo., not having been able to get 
inside). The restoration has resulted in entirely 
new roofs, floors, ceiling, pulpit, screen, vestry, 
rebuilding of porch, aisle, two westernmost 
arches, and one column, plastering of all walls 
inside, pointing of all outside, the breaking out 
of new windows, and pulling out of old and sub- 
stituting new, reglazing, &e. 

I do not dispute that many of these works were 


very necessary. Some were doubtful—such as re- 
building—and might have been avoided if in the 
hands of a thoroughly competent architect ; 
whilst the breaking out for new windows in old 
walls, and pulling out of sound old ones and 
inserting new copies, I, and anyone with a love 
for what is old, would unhesitatingly condemn. 
But let us see with what taste all these were 
cerried out. The new roofs throughout are the 
most flimsy poor things, without any pretence at 
design, and finished with a treacly-looking var- 
nish. One thing amused me—that was to see three 
corbels on each side of the nave projecting from 
the walls without performing any duty, there 
being evidently an after-inspiration to run up some 
struts from them to the principals. The seating 
is poor, the pulpit worse; and as to the screen, 
it will make anyone’s hair stand on end. The 
plastering is finished off to a perfectly smooth 
face and neatly ruled off into blocks—to look 
like stone, I suppose. The vestry is very poor 
and bald. The eaves of the roof are simply 
finished with heavy, ugly projecting iron spouts, 
without any eaves string or corbel to carry it. 

The old arcade, which is very bold, is formed 
of four elliptical double-splayed arches, spring- 
ing from circular columns, with very good Early 
13th-century cap mouldings. One has some very 
good early carving. The bases of some of them 
haye the typical Early English moulding. The 
two westernmost arches and the columns were 
rebuilt because they were out of perpendicular, 
and the western arch, being without a label, had 
one added to make it look like the rest. All were 
chiselled over. 

We now come to the worst of all—that is, the 
pulling out of small, double-light Late Perpen- 
dicular (might almost say debased) windows 
executed in beautiful red sandstone—one at the 
S.W. end of nave, the other at the §.E. of 
chancel—and the substituting new ones to the 
same design in white sandstone. There was 
nothing whatever the matter with these except 
that that they were a /ittle weather-worn. _ 

Then insertions haye been made of new 
windows intended to be copies of a Geometrical 
Decorated window in about centre of nave—one 
on each side of it, the 8.H. one taking the place 
of an ugly modern square-headed window. A 
trained eye can immediately detect the great 
inferiority of these two windows to the old, the 
arch of lights not being to same pitch, and the 
cusping has not the delicacy and finish of the 
old. ‘The east window of aisle has also been 
tampered with. The remains of some of these 
unfortunate windows may be seen stuck up 
inside the porch. 

My object in drawing attention to this church 
is to show how sadly a church can be mauled and 
irretrievably ruined in the hands of amateur 
restorers (destroyers) and builders who have not, 
and it isn’t to be supposed can haye, that 
minute knowledge and discrimination which are 
necessary in dealing with an ancient building, 
and which are only possessed by those who have 
spent the best part of their lives in attaining 
these. 

If this will in any way help to put a stop to 
the spreading bane of Grimthorpeism, I shall be 
well content.—I am, &c., ARCH OLOGIST. 


MISTAKEN ZHAL. 


Str,—I wish to call attention to a piece of 
vandalism which has been perpetrated in the 
good old town of Lancaster. Doubtless many of 
your readers will have stood and admired the 
dignified grandeur of our fine old Castle gateway 
tower, and artists especially will have appreciated 
that beautiful old weather-beaten tower, not only 
of the stonework, but also of the fine old oaken 
panelled daorin the archway, and which from a 
short distance looked as if it was a portion of the 
stonework itself, so completely had its age (about 
600 years) blended the colours of the wood and 
stone together. But alas! this is quite a thing 
of the past, and not for ages will the grand old 
pile look as it used to do of yore, for the door 
has been ruthlessly scraped and planed, and it 
now stands forward from the rest of the tower in 
all its nakedness, looking exactly like a brand- 
new door, and altogether out of harmony with its 
surroundings. If this had been done in order to 
preserve the woodwork there would have been a 
little sense in it; but anyone who knows any- 
thing of the peculiar nature of English oak must 
be aware that however old and seasoned the 
wood is, if the skin is taken off, a new nature is 


given to it, and it is just as liable to shrin] 
warp as when it was first cut. ess 
To serve no practical purpose the door has 
barbarously treated, and the general effect ¢ 
whole tower totally ruined, and now it 
remains to put on a new polished brass kn¢ 
in place of the present ponderous iron on 
order to bring the whole thing thoroughly, 
date. age 
Apologising for trespassing so much upon 
valuable space—I am, &c., = 
Sept. 14. Lancasrau 
RESTORATION AT ST. ALBAN’ 
Srr,—Again we have to ask ‘‘ Goth” to 
to plain truth when he is dealing with us. 
have never attempted ‘‘to saddle him wit] 
expression contained in your report of what 
Gough said on the occasion of the St. P 
Ecclesiological Society’s visit toSt. Alban’s,” 
we defy him to bring the slightest eviden 
our having done so. We have simply cite 
statement made by Mr. Gough that ‘‘ the an 
painted ceiling had been _ stripped off,” 
specimen of the misrepresentation that has 
graced this controversy. Hither Mr. Gough 
those who listened to him were too ignora 
know that what he showed them (and which 
remains in full view) was a piece of worthless 
temper—or Mr. Gough uttered, and his he 
endorsed by their silence—a wilful and delib 
lie. Now ‘‘ Goth’? has been on the spot, andha 
opportunity of inspecting this fine specimen 
painted ceiling, with the result that he has 
to descend to the miserable evasion that ‘“yis 
to St. Alban’s Abbey are led to make this ir 
ence’’ (i.e., that an old painted ceilin; 
pulled down) ‘‘from the information vouch 
by attendants at the Abbey.” But surely 
Gough and ‘‘Goth’’ are not dependent 
attendants for what they know of St. Alb 
Abbey, and if the attendants at the abbey c: 
delude ordinary visitors, surely they could 
deceive ‘‘ Goth.’? And if it be true that su 
the information vouchsafed to visitors, 
surely time the information was corrected 
those in authority. At the same time if m 
be as well to instruct ‘‘the attendants at 
Abbey’? to stop such disgraceful doing: 
brutally (we borrow the word from ‘“ Got 
wrenching off the carved pateree on the new 
lobby-screen, and smashing off the cusps or 
Cuthbert’s screen, which were afterwards fc 
by our foreman on the cornice above. Itt 
some time and a good deal of fore 
tear off oak pateree bradded on with 
steel brads; the mouldings above and be 
show the indentation made by the bar used, 
it seems scarcely possible that such wanton 
wicked destruction could be accomplished 1 
out the collusion of ‘‘the attendants 
abbey.”’ : i 
And now, Sir, if ‘‘Goth’? and_his im 
generally are so certain that Lord Grimthor 
work is ‘‘ the greatest architectural abort 
world has witnessed,’’? why do they not re 
sent it, whether in speaking, writing, or ske 
ing, exactly as it is 2 Instead of this, they 5] 
and write lies with the most unblushing effr mn 
and sketch the ‘‘sheet of contrasts.” le 
begin, as ‘‘Goth’’ does, with the north io 
sept. How is it that the old Norman wind 
which have not been touched except to pt 
two Roman tiles in the crown of the arch of 
window, have, in the sketch of the new 2 
transept, jumped much closer to one a 
than they are represented in the old? How 
that the entrance door has travelled muchne 
to the turret in the new than it is sho 
old, though it has never been moved ? Thew 
between turrets at base is 32ft., the widil 
turrets 11ft. 3in. ; put the dividers on the sk 
and see whether there is a misrepresenta 
there. : Bo 
_ Turning now to the south transept, whi 
the thick line about half the width of thez 
lions, running through the upper portion of 
lancet window, as shown in the sketch? T 
is no such thing to be seen in the window it 
The sketch of the old south transept shows 
supposed old slype to reach nearly half-way 
the front. The external wall of the slype 
not been disturbed in any way except to put 
course of stone on it; we laid the sill of the 
lancet windows above the old slype before 
slype itself was touched. Now compare 
slype in the sketch of the new south tran 
with that of the sketch in the old transep 
circular window in the north transept 1 


why 
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as an elevation, and is an utterly impossible 
w of it, and the same may be said of the 
g0t’s porch. By the bye, if ‘‘Goth’’ had 
ced just inside the porch, he would 
e seen that it was protecting some 
iy ancient woodwork. The ‘old slype 
r,’’? so called, is lying in a place worthy 
it; but it is a pity ‘‘Goth’’ missed it, he 
‘ht have shed a tear over its mixsing ‘‘ interest- 
ironwork dating from 1155 to 1160.’’ The 
tresses on the south side are correctly drawn ; 
only because it is hoped that their meaning 
s unknown to the rest of your readers as it is 
Vlessrs. Gough and ‘‘ Goth.’’ In short, Sir, the 
et of contrasts was deliberately designed to 
represent, and that it has fully succeeded is 
highest compliment that can be paid its 
hor, who, significantly enough, has never 
mpted a word in its defence, and its advocates 
evidently swallow a remarkably large sized 
iel—hump included—without the slightest 
ining. 
)f course, Mr. Arthur Baker does ‘ possess 
modesty of true genius’ (as equally, of 
rse, ‘‘Goth’’ knows all ‘the architectural 
rtions of the world’’), and, with a view to 
laying that modesty and covering himself 
h glory, proceeds to make an exhibition of 
most impudent presumption. For answers to 
dry of his questions, we refer him to the back 
nbers of the Burrpine News. We have not 
heard that any ‘‘clerk of the works has 
igned the details,’ of this cathedral at all 
nts. ‘‘The exquisitely-moulded and carved 
xments of the western porches’’ that are still 
ye seen there, he is unable to recognise, for all 
admiration of them. Does he mean to infer 
t the architect whom Lord Grimthorpe had 
sanded to employ was not ‘‘a righteous and 
ypetent architect’?? or does he think it 
sonable that Lord Grimthorpe, being perfectly 
ipetent, as he has proved, to carry out a work 
»that at St. Alban’s Abbey with such success 
t his opponents are unable to distinguish the old 
n the new work, should simply hand over to 
leone else the spending of his money to carry 
the someone else’s ideas instead of his own? 
)£ course, Mr. Baker could have done very 
ch better than Lord Grimthorpe; but it is 
ortunate that when he ‘‘had the privilege of 
‘king under the architect whom Lord G. em- 
yed in his unregenerate days,’’ the said 
hitect had to confess that ‘the job was never 
ked into as it ought to have been,’’ and to 
nowledge in the matter of the nave roof that 
had been completely deceived by his own 
‘ks. But, then, Sir G. Scott was great enough 
.cknowledge when he was in the wrong—it is 
lesser lights of the profession who claim in- 
ibility, andin the matter of St. Alban’s Abbey 
e thereby made themselves profoundly ridicu- 
8. For obvious reasons we forbear saying 
re on this subject, and content ourselves with 


ing Mr. Baker whose trumpet he is blowing ?° 


\propos of what is Mr. G. G. Poston’s letter 
| sketch? The sketch certainly shows him to 
a better draughtsman than Mr. Steinmetz; 
to make it correct he should have drawn it 
hout the cusps, which he says have been 
1opped away.’’ Who was the destroyer here? 
10 18 responsible for ‘‘the rude brick arch 
ich spans the entire width for the purpose of 
porting the superincumbent mass of renewed 
‘kwork’’? What would have been said of 
‘d Grimthorpe if he had had his work done 
h ordinary stock bricks? And what would 
e been said of his builders if they had under- 
ned stone buttresses with bricks on edge and 
ks on end? The work would disgrace an 
inary labourer—even the intelligent one who 
\d in his time-sheet, ‘Chipping and carving 
hin and without, stopping up holes, and 
ising about.” 
‘inally, Sir, permit us one word of thanks to 
(.”’ for expressing his opinion that ‘the St. 
an’s work is wrong,”’ for his opinion is, of 
tse, decisive, both as to the work at St. 
an’s and Sir G. Scott’s intentions elsewhere. 
Ve are, &c., Wm. Lonemire anp Co. 
4, Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s-park, 

London, N.W., Sept. 18. 


ARCHITECTURE IN NORFOLK. 


tr,—I see you have lately been giving some 
alent drawings of work in Norfolle, for which 
mong many of your numerous readers, have 
aank you. So far as I know, however, no 
vings have ever been published of Ranworth 


' 
I. 


Church, on the Broads, not far from Wroxham. 
It is, comparatively speaking, little known; but 
the building contains some wonderfully interest - 
ing screens, &c., with Albert Diirer-like decora- 
tions and figure paintings. Unfortunately, I 
have no drawings which I can send you, and the 
object of this note is to ask if others, more able 
with the pencil than I can pretend to be, will 
send you some detailed sketches with a view to 
their illustration in your most useful pages.—L 
am, &c¢., ONE ON THE Broaps. 


OUTSIDE LABOUR. 


Srr,—I notice in the remarks of ‘‘ Goth,’’ in 
referring to the new arrangement between the 
London Senool Board and their builders (page 
348, ante.), that ‘‘it always seems to him a pity 
to employ outside labour and capital to the dis- 
advantage of local industries and prosperity.’’ 
My object in intruding is to solicit the aid of 
“‘ Goth’s’’ racy and powerful pen to discourage 
the practice—unsatisfactory alike to architect, 
client, and workman—of employing ‘‘ outside 
labour ’’—i.e., quarry labour—in the working of 
stone used in our buildings. Without entering 
into the merits of quarry labour versus labour 
employed on the job, I would point out that in 
most cases it would be easy for the gentlemen of 
“Goth’s’’ profession to render the craftsmen of 
my trade an invaluable service by inserting a 
clause in their contracts to enforce the working 
of stone on the job or in the yard, under the 
architect’s own supervision. Another very great 
boon architects could render the humble instru- 
ment who delineates and hands down to posterity 
their ideas in stone would be to adopt a similar 
clause in their contracts as that now in use by 
the London County Council, to secure fair wages 
and working hours for the men. 

Sir, in asking this I cannot believe that I am 
asking too much of the profession which my trade 
venerates and respects in the highest degree, or 
that I shall be considered as ‘‘ faced all round’”’ 
with impudence. I know, by a long acquaint- 
ance with the ‘‘B. N.,’’ that the architectural 
profession is as much attached to its 5 per cent. 
as my trade is to its full current wages, and I am 
also aware that the profession is sadly harassed 
by bogus, inferior, and cheap interlopers, who 
claim to be architects. It is in the knowledge of 
this that I have made bold to solicit the help of 
‘‘Goth’’ and his friends to better the condition 
of my fellow craftsmen.—I am, &c., 

Sronio THE STONECUTTER. 


— OE _______ 
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Mr. John Heywood, of Deansgate, Manchester, 
has been intrusted with the complete furnishing of 
the laboratory fittings, free library, Denton; also 
of All Saints’ R.C. schools, Oaklands, Liverpool, 
and church schools, Kearsley Moor, Stoneclough. 


We understand that Meopham Court, the pro- 
perty of Mr. J. W. Crookes, has been sold by 
Messrs. Osborn and~Mercer, of London, with 
about 436 acres of land, to Mr. Ralph Twedell, who 
has for some time past been renting Provender, 
near Faversham. The Meopham Court estate com- 
prises about 1,350 acres, and, as will be seen from 
our advertising columns, about 170 acres of building 
land adjoining or near to the station at Meopham 
are going to be offered by auction at Gravesend on 
the 9th of October, in small lots of two acres and 
upwards, for which there is sure to be considerable 
competition. The remainder of the estate, we are 
informed, will be retained by Mr. Crookes. 


The memorial stone of a new mission hall, to be 
erected on the Dudley-road, for St. Luke’s parish, 
Wolverhampton, was laid last week. The 
cost is estimated at £600. The building will pro- 
vide accommodation for 200 persons, and is intended 
for a school and for church services. The builders 
are Messrs. Bradney and Co., and the architect Mr. 
J. Lavender. 


The Manchester New Synagogue and House of 
Learning, which has been erected in York-street, 
Cheetham, at a cost of about £4,000, was opened 
and duly consecrated on the 12th inst. in accordance 
with the Hebrew ceremonial. 


A tablet bearing the following inscription has 
just been placed inside the church at Old Blair, 
N.B. :—‘‘ Within the vault beneath are interred the 
remains of John Graham, of Claverhouse, Viscount 
Dundee, who fell at the battle of Killiecrankie, 27th 
July, 1689, aged 46. This memorial is placed here 
by John, 7th Duke of Athole, K.T., 1889.” 


The new offices for the Cheshire Lines Com- 
mittee, at Warrington, are warmed and ventilated 
by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 
supplied by Mr, E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


Jortercommunication, 
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QUESTIONS. 


[10089.]—True North.—I shall be glad if any of 
your correspondents will inform me how many degrees 
the compass now points to the west of {the true north in 
this country.—NricHouar Finivs. 

[{10090.]—School Closet.—Kindly inform me what 
system is now found to be most effectual for school 
closets? Earth closets require such constant care, they 
seem seldom to answer well in practice, however correct 
in principle. Is the ‘‘ Latrine,” with a self-acting flush- 
ing cistern, to be recommended, especially where water is 
not very plentiful? I have just looked over a number of 
copies of the Burtp1na News for an adyertisement re- 
ferring to ‘‘ Latrines,’’? but cannot find it, although I 
know it used to appear there. I am now specially making 
inquiry on behalf of a mixed school with about 100 chil- 
dren therein.—A 293 YEARS’ SUBSCRIBER. 

[10091.|-Measuring Buildings.—Will “H. L.,” 
or some other subscriber, kindly tell me where I can 
obtain a good modern work on the system adopted in 
London by surveyors for measuring up buildings to check 
contractor’s bill ?—Esrrre. 

[10092.|—Cement.—I have a _rain-water cistern, put 
in a few years ago, which was badly cemented in Port- 
land cement, and as it leaked, I had the cement hacked 
off, and re-cemented with Roman about six months ago. 
Since this has been done the water is very hard. I shall 
be glad if anyone can explain the cause and suggest a 
remedy.—R. L. 


REPLIES. 


[10062.]—Destructors.—I think no information has 
been given in reply to query No. 10062 as to Destructor 
for Rubbish, and the following particulars of two fur- 
naces which have been constructed for that purpose, and 
have been in successful working for several years, may 
be found useful. The height of chimney is 50ft., witha 
flue 2ft. 3in. diameter; the furnace bar area is 6ft. long 
and 4ft. wide, and 2ft. 6in. high to crown of arch, and 
2ft. 6in. from bar-level to floor of ash-hole; the flue from 
furnace to chimney is 3ft. wide, reduced to 18in. at 
chimney end, the bridge at back of furnace reducing it to 
12in. high at that point. The whole of the sides and 
bottom of furnace and flues are lined with 4tin. of fire- 
brick, backed by 9in. of common bricks. The furnace 
arch is in two 43in. firebrick rings springing from con- 
tinuous iron skewbacks, and the whole is bound together 
by 1din. rods top and bottom, secured to perpendicular 
cast-iron flanged plates—four on each side; firebrick con- 
tinues 15ft. up chimney. If ‘‘J. B.”’ desires any further 
information, I will endeayour to furnish it direct. I 
may add that a furnace such as this is estimated to con- 
sume about eight tons per diem; but very much depends 
on whether the rubbish is wet or dry.—J. A. B. 


a Q 


Great inconvenience haying been felt by the 
inadequate vestry accommodation of St. Thomas’s 
Church, Seaforth, a movement was organised by 
the vicar, the Rey. R. F. G. Smithwick, which has 
resulted in the buildings which have just been com- 
pleted. The extension almost doubles the accom- 
modation for the choir, and provides a parochial 
room which can be used for Bible classes and all 
purposes connected with the parish. This room is 
approached from a new porch, which also gives 
access to the church through the old vestry; this 
vestry will now be used merely asa vestibule. The 
building is of brick, covered with Ruabon brindled 
tiles from Messrs. Monk and Newell’s works; the 
windows are filled with lead glazing by Mr. Row- 
lands, of Liverpool; and the floor is covered by 
wood blocks. Mr. George Johnston, of Seaforth, 
is the general contractor, and the work has been 
carried out from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. J. A. Berrington, A.R.I.B.A. 


St. Joseph’s Industrial School for Roman Catholic 
boys, situated a mile from the village of Tranent, 
N.B., was formally opened on Friday. The build- 
ing, which, under the scheme of the Education 
Endowments Commissioners, ceased to be known 
as Stiell’s Hospital, was purchased about 12 months 
ago by Archbishop Smith for less than £700, and 
has since been adapted for its present purpose. On 
the ground floor are now a large plunge-bath and 
lavatory, dining-rooms for boys and officials, 
scullery, kitchen, and laundry; on the first floor 
a school-chapel, and also the officials’ sleeping- 
rooms, and on the second floor dormitories, with 
accommodation for fifty boys. Exteriorly the struc- 
ture maintains its old appearance. Mr. Archibald 
MacPherson, 37, George-street, Edinburgh, was 
the architect; and the total cost of the purchase 
and equipment has been over £3,500. The grounds 
cover 12 acres. 


Improvements are being made to the entrance to 
the new Council Chamber at the City Guildhall by 
the removal of the hall-keeper’s office, and the 
provision of a flight of steps leading direct into the 
chamber. The works are being carried out under 
the direction of Mr. Alexander Peebles, the City 
Architect, by Mr. J. T. Chappell, of Lupus-street, 
Pimlico, whose tender was accepted at £2,146. 


A new Odd Fellows Hall was opened on the 12th 
inst. in the village of Lacock, near Chippenham. 
The hall, which is capable of holding 300 people, is 
built from the designs of Mr. J. A. Randell, M.S.A., 
architect, of Devizes, Mr. F. Banks, of Lacock 
being the builder. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Re J. E. Hartry.—Under a receiving order 
made on the 12th July in the case of John Edwin 
Harley, of King William-street, City, architect and 
surveyor, accounts have now been furnished show- 
ing gross liabilities £29,207, of which £18,454 are 
fully secured, and £7,581 expected to rank, the 
assets being of the nominal value of £10,160. The 
debtor states that he commenced business in 
London in 1874 without capital, and had since, in 
addition to his ordinary business, been engaged in 
speculative operations in property in the City, to 
which his liabilities for the most part relate. A 
meeting of creditors was held on Tuesday, at which 
an offer of £200 was made on behalf of the debtor 
in satisfaction of the liabilities, his solicitor assert- 
ing that, although the debtor entertained very 
sanguine ideas as to the value of his properties, 
there would be nothing for the creditors if the 
matter went into bankruptcy. The offer was re- 
jected, and the proceedings resulted in bankruptcy. 


KIRKCALDY WATER COMMISSIONERS AND THE 
CoNTRACTORS FOR THE NEw WATERWORKS.—At a 
meeting of the Water Commission for Kirkcaldy, 
the secretary submitted copy of petition presented 
tothe House of Lords by Messrs. John Ross and Sons, 
contractors for the new waterworks, withdrawing 
their appeal against the Commissioners, they pay- 
ing the respondents’ costs as taxed. The appeal 
arose out of the Court of Session sustaining the 
decision of Mr. Leslie, C.H., as arbiter, Messrs. 
Ross and Sons objecting to Mr. Leslie on the ground 
that he was one of the consulting engineers of the 
Water Commissioners. With reference to the dis- 
pute between Messrs. Ross and Sons and Mr. Sang, 
C.E., as to the amount still due to the firm, who 
claimed £1,300, a committee was appointed to meet 
Messrs. Ross and Sons and Mr. Sang, with a view 
of arriving at an amicable settlement. Mr. Sang 
stated that the completion of the works was thirteen 
months beyond the time contracted for, which, 
at the rate of £100 per month, rendered the con- 
tractors liable to the Commissioners for £1,300. 


OEE 
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Alterations have been made to the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, embracing the ventilation, 
the extraction of the vitiated air now being effected 
by the latest improved form of Messrs. Robert 
itl and Son’s patent self-acting air-pump venti- 

ator. 


Messrs. Lockerbie and Wilkinson, Birmingham, 
have just completed the ornamental wrought-iron 
entrance gates and railing, also the gates for chapels 
of new cemetery, Grimsby, to the designs of Mr. 
E. W. Farebrother, architect. This firm have just 
issued a sheet of wrought-iron gas-fittings, which 
are low in price, considering the artistic designs. 
We would advise architects to get a copy. 


Dr. J.C. Thresh, of Manchester, who recently 
published an exhaustive study of the sanitary con- 
dition of Ancoats district, in that city, has been 
appointed Medical Officer of Health for the com- 
bined sanitary districts of Chelmsford and Maldon, 
at a salary of £600 per annum. 


The ceramic gallery of the British Museum has 
been enriched by the addition of a majolica vase, 
well known by connoisseurs as one of the gems of 
the Stowe collection, the gift of Mr. R. M. Philips. 
The vase was No. 483 in the Stowe catalogue, and 
is engraved (Fig. 34) and described in Marryat’s 
‘* History of Pottery.’’ Mr. Franks has placed the 
vase beside examples of majolica painted by 
Girolamo di Lanfranco, finding in the execution 
affinities to the work of that master. 


A new Roman Catholic Church is shortly to be 
erected in Tyndall-street, Cardiff, from plans pre- 
pared by Mr. Charles C. Jones, M.S.A., architect, 
44, Charles-street, Cardiff. The church will be 
built to accommodate from 600 to 650 persons. 


The directors and shareholders of the Airdrie and 
Coatbridge Water Company have resolved to apply 
to Parliament for powers to obtain an additional 
supply of water for the district, at an estimated 
cost of £80,000. 


On Sunday the Bishop of Liverpool (Dr. O'Reilly) 
was present at St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Duke-street, Barrow, on the occasion of the 
inauguration of a new spire. The church was 
erected about 25 years ago, and a site was left for a 
tower and spire when the necessary funds could be 
provided to carry out this work. The new spire 
is built of white Cheshire sandstone, and is 170ft. 
high. 

The equestrian statue, similar to that erected at 
Glasgow, presented by the women and girls of the 
United Kingdom, which is to be placed on Smith’s 
Lawn, near Cumberland Lodge, Windsor Great 
Park, and is being executed by Sir Edgar Boehm, 
is nearly completed. It will be finished by the 
time the Queen returns from Scotland to Windsor 
Sacien when it is her Majesty’s intention to un- 
veil it. 


Ou Office Table, 


Tue list of awards to British architects ex- 
hibiting designs in the Paris Exhibition is chiefly 
significant in its omissions. Diplomas of honour 
are taken by Mr. Norman Shaw, R.N., and Mr. 
Thomas Edward Collcutt. First-class medals 
have been awarded to Messrs. Aston Webb and 
Ingress Bell, and Messrs. Douglas and Fordham, 
of Chester. Medals of the second class have veen 
taken by Dr. Rowand Anderson, Edinburgh ; 
Messrs. Goddard and Paget, Leicester; W. 
Emerson, Leonard Stokes, London; and William 
Young, of London and Glasgow. Third-class 
medals have been awarded to Messrs. William 
White, F.S.A.; G. H. Birch; Burnett, Son, and 
Campbell, of Glasgow ; Campbell, Douglas, and 
Sellars, of Glasgow; and John O. Scott. 


We have frequently called attention to the 
fact that many local authorities are ignorant as 
to the powers they possess of making by-laws 
which would enable them to effectively check 
jerry building and insanitary arrangements. 
Often, indeed, officials and members of town 
councils and urban boards lament that they 
would have to obtain legislative powers to 
deal with difficulties which could be readily 
coped with by a code of by-laws. An instance 
in point comes to hand from Bristol. In April 
last the corporation of that city passed a resolu- 
tion authorising the promotion of a Bill in 
Parliament for regulating the materials used in 
buildings, and the erection of houses on areas 
liable to be flooded. It was recently pointed 
out, however, that the model by-laws of the 
Local Government Board would, with slight 
modification, meet all the requirements of the 
Bristol Corporation, and, at-the meeting of that 
body on Tuesday, it was decided to rescind 
the resolution for seeking legislative powers, 
and to relegate the subject to a committee, with 
instructions to frame the desired by-laws, and 
report back. 


Ar the last meeting of the Board of Guardians 
for Great Preston, near Worthing, a letter was 
received from Messrs. Peachey and Brown, of 
Worthing, whose contract for the erection of the 
additional Infirmary buildings about to be built, 
from plans by Mr. Howard, was accepted at the 
last sitting of the Board, stating that owing to 
the Dock Strike the price of the timber required 
for the work had advanced by the sum of £29 10s., 
and they desired to defer the naming of the 
sureties required until such time as the Board had 
decided whether they would agree to the amended 
tender of £729 10s. Mr. W. M. Smith, builder 
and member of the Board, explained that the 
prices of iron work and timber were going up 
very fast, and were much higher than when 
tenders were submitted. The Clerk stated that 
sureties were not required in the specifications. 
Out of eleven tenders sent in Messrs. Peachey 
and Brown’s was the lowest, the next being from 
Snewin Brothers, Littlehampton, £794, and the 
highest from Langley and Co., Crawley, £995. 
Mr. Smith said they asked the contractors to do 
something they had not bargained for, and he 
moved that the amended tender be accepted, as 
it would then be lowest by over £60; but a 
majority of the Board decided that unless satis- 
factory sureties be named by Messrs. Peachey and 
or within a week, fresh tenders be advertised 
or. 


Tue discussion on ‘‘ Monumental Brasses’’ is 
being continued in the columns of the Standard, 
and many instances are quoted by correspondents 
of brasses that have disappeared during or since 
restorations, or have been stolen, owing to the 
negligence of clergymen to see that they are pro- 
perly secured to the stone matrices. Mr.'T. J. Gaw- 
thorp, of Long-acre, W.C., offers some valuable 
suggestions as to the preservation of brasses. 
He says:—‘‘In numerous ancient brasses the 
ancient rivets are so insecurely attached to the 
metal that they are, in most cases, left in the 
stone; and as many of the ancient brasses were 
in several pieces, it will be readily seen how it is 
that so many are imperfect, or entirely lost. In 
all cases of broken brasses the pieces should be 
securely riveted on to one plate, and, by means 
of strong rivets and lugs, firmly attached to the 
wall near the original tomb or stone. As to 
‘restoration,’ this may be, and is done, in such a 
manner as to truly preserve the memorial in its 
ancient state (e.g., those at St. George’s, 
Windsor, and at Croydon); and not only this, 


but new pieces may be inserted in Jatt 
brass, still keeping up the ancient character, 
may be seen in the inscription verge of the te 


of Chief Justice Gascoigne, at Harewood ( 
ginally known as Gawthorpe).”’ 


Tue syllabus of lectures for the ensuing sess 
of the Engineering Department, at the City 
London College, under Professor Henry Ada: 
M.Inst.C.E., M.S.A., includes a course 
technical drawing construction, and others 
building construction, machine construction, ¢ 
engineering, mechanical engineering, land g 
veying, and quantity surveying. On the la 
subject there are two courses of ten lectures eq 
the first, for which Mr. Banister Fletcher’s w, 
is the textbook, being designed to enable 
student to take off quantities and bill them 
accordance with the ordinary London practi 
the second course is more advanced, and aims 
preparing students for the Surveyors’ Institut 
examination in quantities ; Mr. John Leanin 
‘“<Quantities’’ is the textbook. The subjec 
the architectural competition for the session : 
cottage hospital of ten beds. The fees in: 
classes are very moderate, so as to enable artis; 
to avail themselves of the advantages of | 
College, and numerous scholarships and pri 
are offered in the various classes. ' 
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The new German Theatre at Vienna was inau 
rated on Saturday evening. It is entirely isola 
from other buildings in a little garden, is built 
white stone, and is lighted by electricity. Mes 
Felmer and Helmer, of Vienna, were the archite 


Northwich was en féte on Saturday in celebrat 
of the unveiling of the bronze statue of the late ] 
Robert Verdin, which has been erected by pul 
subscription in the Verdin Park, which was gi 
by him, as well as the Victoria Infirmary « 
Public Baths, situated within its boundary, to 
people of Northwich. Mr. Verdin was M.P. 
Northwich division, 1885-87. The statue is 
work of Mr. Joseph Swynnerton, of London, 
cost £750, and with the granite pedestal (execu’ 
by Messrs. Patteson, of Oxford-street, Manchest 
£1,096. 


In the list of dividends in bankruptcy in Tues 
Gazette, the announcement appears of “Pa 
Henry John, Burghley-road, Kentish Town, : 
carrying on business with A. A. Bonella, of Quali 
court, architect—supplementary diy. of ds. 7d.” 


In adopting a report recommending remedies 
the prevention of the great floods which did dam 
estimated at £100,000 last March, the Bristol to 
council resolved on Tuesday to apply to Parliam 
for power to carry out a scheme, involving the 
penditure of £200,000. This will be ee Sp 
on the river Froom, which is to be tapped at Stay 
ton by a tunnel culvert, to be bored bene 
Durdham Down, in order to conduct the su 
water at times of flood to the river Avon. 


On Saturday evening, to commemorate the o 
pletion of the york of restoration at Chris Cha 
Pill, Somersetshire, the vicar invited the bulk 
Mr. W. Maggs, of Lodway, and workmen t 
supper at the Anchor Inn, Ham Green. 


Another monument has been unveiled in Pa 
The latest memorial is in honour of the Natic 
Defence. It is a pyramid in Vire granite, stand 
on a hexagonal pedestal, the whole being about 
height of four stories of a Parisian house. The 
is the Place de Fontenoy, near the Hotel 
Invalides. 

The school built at Penkridge, Stafis, 4 
memorial to the late Lord Hatherton, C.B.. | 
opened on Monday. It accommodates 490 child 
and occupies the site of an older school ; the m 
rials are red brick and stone for dressings. Mr. J 
Chatwin, of Birmingham, was the architect, and. 
A. Gilbert the builder. 


A large clock has been erected in St. a 
Church, Coventry, striking the hours and qu 4 
and showing time upon three skeleton 1ron h 
7ft. Yin. in diameter. Special care has been § ; 
in erecting the dials not to spoil any_architect 
features of the tower. Messrs. J. B. Joyce 
Co., Whitchurch, Salop, are the makers. — 


Two more busts of distinguished Scotsmen V 
yesterday (Thursday) placed, with: ea al 
monial, in the hall of heroes within the ‘ 
Moument at Stirling. The first is a bust of 7 
Smith. The sculptor is Mr. D. W. or 
R.S.A., who has modelled the face from the Te 
medallion. ‘The other bust is that of Tannahill, 
poet, and is also by Mr. Stevenson. 

The will of the late Charles Sacre, Se 
many years chief engineer to the Manche 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Con 
just been proved, the net personalty amounth f 
£165,382. d 
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ARCHITECTS AS AGENTS. 


'O facilitate business, and as a more con- 

venient form of undertaking the duties 
the architect, there are many who accept 
amissions, and then contract with artists 
1 tradesmen to carry out the work. In 
s manner the duties and responsibilities 
the architect are, if not legally, practically 
fted to another party, who undertakes 
carry out the intentions of the architect 
on his own responsibility. We have no in- 
tion here of expatiating on the advantages 
s sort of ‘‘ sub-contracting’’—to use a 
rase that applies more correctly to the 
rk of the builder than to the architect— 
ors to one whois ready to carry on his 
fession on an expeditious and commercial 
neiple. Thearchitect’s labour is minimised, 
details at least of the design are fur- 
hed, and his deputy has nothing more to do 
nn to perform his work in a business and 
functory manner, quite regardless of high 
uples or the nicer dictates of conscience. 
‘submits a design or specification to his 
ployer for carrying out the work at a 
en amount, offering to do anything to 
et his approbation or approval. ‘The con- 
ct is sealed between the parties, virtually 
architect and tradesman, nominally the 
ployer and tradesman. The difference 
ween this and the usual and proper form 
contract is that the architect and con- 
ctor are yirtually one; their interests are 
10st the same, for the architect accepts 
design and workmanship of the con- 
ctor, instead of preparing his own design 
1 specification, and in this capacity he 
es the place of a middleman, acting 
rely as the agent between employer and 
rkman. It may be argued that in a large 
mber of cases, the ‘‘ employer, architect, 
l contractor” arrangement, in which the 
hitect acts as independent artist and 
diator, is practically the same as the aboye- 
ntioned transaction, inasmuch as the busy 
ctitioner has little time to examine the 
rk, and to exact the terms of his own 
cification ; that practically the contractor 
S$ very much as he likes. No doubt he 
. Very often, although bound by contract 
‘onform and comply with the architect's 
ign and instructions, he uses his own dis- 
tion, and the building is really very little 
ter than what the contractor cares to make 
ar the sum at his disposal. Not only may 
acknowledge the force of this assumption ; 
we have practical evidence that in several 
vances the architect’s intervention has been 
ery little account in the total result, and 
S necessary to point out under what 
umstances the agent-architect may act as 
ently as the individual who prepares a 
gn and specification for a work which 
lergoes various modifications in its 
cution, First, we may bring to the 
ler’s notice a class of architectural 
k which can be more skilfully and 
iently accomplished by the specialist 
» has deyoted his whole life’s study 
che subject. Let-us, for example, take 
| work of the art decorator. Scarcely one 
of ten architects haye made the question 
lecoration and colour a subject of study 
‘ot a very flattering admission to make as to 
ofession which ought to include the sub- 
| of decoration as a special branch. So 
» however. The practical requirements 
me: and surveying have been the all- 
rbing questions, leaving very little 
rtunity, and often, we regret to say, 
little inclination for art attainments. 


Probably it is no libel on the practical archi- 
tect to say that he is quite unqualified to 
suggest a scheme of decoration for a house 
he may haye designed and carried out, cer- 
tainly incompetent to prepare a design for 
the decoration of a church or public hall. 
What should a man versed in construction, 
building materials, and measurements 
understand about primaries and complement- 
aries, harmonies and contrasts? Keys, 
tones, and shades are almost mysteries to 
him. In this department of the profession 
therefore the experienced decorator has more 
skill, and presumably more taste, than the 
ordinary architect, and is consequently more 
fitted to design a scheme of colour-decoration 
and specify for its proper execution. If the 
architect interferes, he may doinjury. At 
the present moment we know of at least two 
public undertakings of a decorative character 
that have been placed in the hands of one of 
our leading firms of decorators, and who are 
associated in name more than in reality with 
well-known architects in the conduct of the 
work. In these cases the architects of the 
respective buildings have advised generally, 
their names being a guarantee of the design 
and efficient execution, though the whole 
scheme has been practically left in the hands 
of the firm of decorators. The general 
scheme has been submitted to, and approved 
by, the architects whose names are connected 
with the work; but the details and selection 
of the style of ornament and selection of 
colours haye been left to the artists, and 
the results in both cases are eminently suc- 
cessful. 

In artistic ceramic work the ordinary prac- 
titioner would do well to obtain some 
technical advice before he prepares a design, 
and here also the specialist is better able to 
advise and to write the specification. In 
stained and painted glass work the taste and 
skill of the glass-painter, the knowledge of 
ecclesiastical symbolism and of the glass 
work of the Middle Ages, are necessary to 
the preparation of a design for a series of 
figure subjects for a church. Few archi- 
tects would. consider themselves competent 
to prepare such designs or equal to the task 
of instructing the artists, and this class of 
design is left to the taste and advice of some 
well-known artist and manufacturer. Hccle- 
siastical woodwork is another class of art 
design which the ordinary architect under- 
stands very little about. May he not, there- 
fore, be doing both justice to himself and 
chent if he obtains other advice, and places 
his rough ideas in the hands of the ecclesias- 
tical furnisher? The worker in brass and iron 
must know more about the technical points 
of his trade than the architect is expected to 
do. Now in all these cases the expert is 
naturally more skilful, and must be expected 
to know more about the points of good de- 
sign than the architect himself. Yet custom 
has placed all these special artists under the 
control of one individual, whose designs and 
instructions they are supposed to carry out. 
Practically, as we haye shown, these experts 
haye their own way. Indeed, the manu- 
facturer, in the plenitude of his power, is apt 
to ask why it is the employer is so short- 
sighted as to have engaged a person to 
design and prepare specifications for work 
about which he knows nothing, which he 
could have carried out equally as well, if not 
better, single-handed. One often hears these 
remarks, and the answer to them is briefly 
that the executant is not alwavs the most 
capable of advising on the general design ; 
that the architect, by his general know- 
ledge of the building and his ‘client, is 
more capable of ordering the work, leaving 
the details to those who are intrusted 
with the execution. On the other side of 
the question, there is, we admit, a danger in 
thus placing oneself unreservedly in the 
hands of the contracting firm. The decorator 
may prove arbitrary and dictatorial, and 
make it yery difficult for the architect to 


assume authority over a matter which he has 
delegated to another. The architect perhaps 
has left everything to the judgment of his 
colleague, and has no power to interfere. 
Designs and specifications have been pre- 
pared by the contractor, who undertakes 
to garry them out for a certam sum. 
The terms of the agreement are here 
important, and ought to be framed in 
such a manner as to give the architect the 
power of making any slight modifications 
that may be suggested. The approval of the 
scheme of decoration is even more essential ; 
the architect should take the trouble to 
satisfy himself of the soundness of the pro- 
posals offered to him, and even consulta 
competent person if his own taste is not to 
be relied on. If possible, the architect 
should give a rough design of the scheme, 
and make it the basis of the drawings or 
cartoons submitted to him by the artist. An 
able and respectable firm should always be 
engaged, more especially if the work is to be 
left entirely to them. The difficulties and 
want of agreement between the contractor and 
the employer arise mainly from the want of 
arranging the preliminaries. In the early 
drawings of a building that is intended for 
decoration, attention ought to be given to 
the subject; and an early consultation with 
the artist to be employed, before the details 
are finally agreed to, would saye many 
awkward misunderstandings. 

The design of constructional ironwork is a 
matter about which the architect knows very 
little as a rule. We will suppose that the 
architect is preparing a design for a corn 
exchange or market, over which an iron roof 
or domical centre lantern is intended. Is he 
justified in conferring with an expert or 
engineer before he completes his design, or 
should he finish his plans and submit them 
to the engineer to prepare the necessary 
details for the ironwork? The answer will 
be a matter of individual competence. The 
properly qualified architect ought to be able 
to complete his general design in all essential 
points, and then consult the engineer about 
the details, the sizes of members to bear 
certain strains, and the details of putting: 
together. It would be wiser for the 
younger and inexperienced architect to 
obtain the adyice of the engineer before 
the plans and sections are finally inked-in, 
to allow any suggestions to be made. The 
detail drawings may be left entirely to the 
engineer to prepare with his specification and 
estimate; or the architect may ask an engi- 
neering firm to make a design and estimate 
for the work complete, in which case the 
architect simply acts as an agent for his 
employer, but cannot be credited with the 
design, so there are degrees in which the 
special work is delegated. It is well known 
that the late Sir Gilbert Scott obtained the 
advice and assistance of an eminent engineer 
in the design of the great pointed ribbed roof 
over the Midland Railway terminus in the 
Huston-road, and also in the strengthening 
of the spire of Salisbury Cathedral, works 
which reflect credit on both architect and 
engineer, combining as they do the results 
of the highest architectural taste and con- 
structive skill. 

These arguments only prove that the archi- 
tect’s work must, as a matter of necessity, 
be made up of his own skill and taste, and the 
knowledge and experience of others; that in 
many instances he has to act in the capacity of 
an agent, employing and arranging the highest 
technical craftsmanship he can command ; in 
other instances, as an architect proper, 
designing and directing the labour of others. 
It should be his earnest wish to assume the 
latter réle more completely by mastering 
details, and extending the artistic functions 
of his profession; and in these cases, where 
he is obliged to call in the advice of the 
specialist, he may do so with discriminating 
intelligence. We wish we could see more of 
this spirit of independent thought and con- 
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scientious labour manifested amongst the 
ranks of the profession. Unfortunately, 
there is a strong inclination to shirk work 
and responsibility when any unusual skill is 
necessary, and a growing desire among the 
firms of contractors to take advantage of 
this spirit by offering their services in the 
design of buildings, fittings, and decorations 
with which they may be intrusted as con- 
tractors. 


to separate the houses. A pediment crowns 
the gable, the projecting members of which 
serve to throw off the rain and keep the 
flatter members dry. The vertical quoins 
between houses serve to mark the width 
when they are all in one line, and might 
be more often used than they are in rows 
of brick houses in streets; but whether or 
not for the purpose of deceiving the eye, and 
of making the frontage of each house appear 
wider, we cannot say; but whole rows of brick 
frontage are found without any separation 
whatever, making the street appear lower 
and more monotonous than it otherwise would. 
Various forms of brick panels can be made 
to give relief to spaces between windows. 
Sketch 2 shows a raised panel forming one 
ofa series under a row of windows. No cutting 
or rubbing is required, as the pattern of 
panel is entirely formed out of plain bricks ; 
the protruding corners of raised panel are 
one brick wide and four in depth, and each 
set-off is two courses, or half a brick. The 
sunken spaces are also produced by some 
proportion of a brick. In sketch 3 a series 
of vertical panels is made to fill up the space 
of a pier between two window jambs; each 
hollow square is formed at regular courses or 
intervals in the bond. The result is agreeable 
when not carried too far, anda legitimate mode 
of getting ornamental effects out of the ordi- 
nary brick. Sketches 5 and 6 represent two 
methods of filling in to arches and panels. 
In the first, the bricks are placed at a square 
angle, forming a zigzag pattern in red and 
dark-coloured bricks. They require to be 
truly set out on a board or template, 
cut to the form and radius of the arch, so 
that the angles my lie vertically aligned, 
and the bricks cut and rubbed to fit closely 
to the curve of the arch. The next pattern, 6, 
is an arrangement of 6in. brick blocks or 
tiles ina panel of brickwork, each tile, of 
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Ee the surface ornamentation of gables 
many methods of using bricks of varied 
colour and the arrangement of bond are 
open to the architect. Thus, in gable work 
filling, the bricks can be laid as all headers, 
and every other brick in each row be made 
to project about an inch. The effect is to 
produce a pleasing diaper of broken light 
and shade. By using English bond, one 
course of headers and one course of 
stretchers, several arrangements of pattern 
can be produced by haying black headers. 
Thus, for example, a black header every 
fourth brick, and a black stretcher every 
other course, in fiye consecutive courses, will 
give an upright baluster pattern between 
bands of dark brick. We illustrate a 
pattern of this kind in Flemish bond 
(Fig. 4), in which every other brick, in both 
the stretcher and header courses, is a dark 
one. Our first sketch is a gable treat- 
ment of a row of houses in which variety 
is sought by a combination of horizontal, 
vertical, and oblique lines in grey and red 
bricks. Below the windows a band of the 

- baluster pattern occurs, The upright quoins 
between the gables and the pilasters are 
made to project a little and form useful lines 


course, being made to range with eyery ty 
courses of the brickwork. ‘The tiles can ] 
slightly sunk below the brick face or fix 
flush with it. Sometimes panel borde 
are made to surround the tiles, when mo 
finish is required, and various patterns 
moulded and enriched borders, all manufa 
tured with mitres (see ‘‘ Brick Ornament 
by James Brown). This kind of decoration 
very extensively employed, though sometim 
from a wrong motive. It is not legitima 
brickwork, and may be made to do du 
where real brick-setting and carying wou 
be better used. Tile ornamentation offe 
itself so readily to inferior brickwork, that 
the hands of speculative builders it is oft 
introduced in places where it ought not to | 
placed. We haye seen it in panels betwe 
windows, in pilasters, and in friezes—positio: 
it may occupy when not obtrusively intr 
duced, and when the plain work is careful 
executed. 

In spandrel decoration to arches this ki 
of treatment is admissible, and we shall gi 
a few examples when we come to arch wor 
We prefer the moulded brick to the tile f 
diapers, panels, and stringcourses, and the 
are made in great variety of patterns, 6ir 
9in., and 12in. square, and in red 
white, and admit of various combin 
tions. The smaller the size of tie # 
better for bonding with the brickwor 
as the settlement of the backing ~ 
less liable to fracture the brick facing. — 
larger patterns are desired than those coi 
tained in the 6in. square, four of the 
bricks may be made to form a 12in. panel 
designing the repeat on one block to corr 
spond with the other quarters. The simpl 
forms are always the best for wall decor 
tion, as the distance from the ground a1 
the distribution of light ought to be cor 
sidered, besides the blackening effect of so 
and dust. 
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ST. MARY’S CHURCH, AYLESBUR 
BUCKS. 


By Freprerick Guorce Leg, D.D., F.S.A. 


N the time when John Leland wrote | 
Itinerary, as therein set forth, he put 
record the following :—‘‘ There is but ong Pare 
Church standing west-north west in it [ie., # 
town], but that is one of the most ancientest 
all those quarters, as it appeareth by the life 
Saint Osith, Querendon, a mile and an halte fro 
Alesbury ; also Burton [ie., Bierton], 
Alesbury in Chilterne, 3 miles of by sout 
with dyvers other Hamletts, were in Alesbu 

Parish.’’* Pa 
This related to the period when the Tud 
changes had commenced, cirea 1536. But t 
origin of the ‘‘ Church of our Blessed Lady | 
Aylesbury,”’ as it is termed in the Registers 
Lincoln, is lost in obscurity. Original belon 
ing to the diocese of Dorchester, in Ox rdshit 
it became a portion of that of Lincoln, when t 
former was transferred to the north, a 
Bishop Saint Remigius (a.p. 1067—1092). 
this time it was probably constituted a preben' 
church, having five daughter chapelries a 
James’s, Bierton; St. Peter’s, Quarrendon, E Hf 
borough, Stoke Mandeville, and Buckland.t ‘ 
name and dignity are still retained by am msct! 
tion on one of the stalls in Lincoln Mee 
In all probability a sacred edifice of some | 
was erected on the hill of Aylesbury during | 
rule of St. Birinus, Bishop of Dorchester, ot 
of his earliest successors. For there exists ay 
ancient and possibly Early Saxon crypt rm 
what is now known as the “ Lady-chapel " 
Aylesbury Church; while fragments of sto: 
with Saxon or Early Byzantine carrie 
found in the foundations of the piers 0 ; 
tower when its pillars were reconstructe 
r when 1s eee 


* Itinerary of John Leland, Vol. IV. p. 191, &e. F 

+ Register Book of Oliver Sutton, Bishop of Lin 
appointed a.p. 1280. : 

+ It is not always easy to identify Anglo-Saxon rer, 
which have been cast down from their on posit. 
and been mixed with stone débris of later periods. 


i us) 
carvings were often mere surface marks, while the 


f 1 
Roman tiles and the method of construction alone 0 
the cry} 


served to identify their historic character. 
Scott found out in his Report regarding 
Wing. 
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rranged ; while the existing font (remarkable 
megst the many such stone instrwmenta ecele- 
tica of Buckinghamshire) is of very consider- 
3 antiquity, though much later than the 
pt. Several traditions assert that St. Osyth, 
» was born of noble parentage at Quarrendon, 
than two miles from Aylesbury, was origin- 
- buried at the latter place, though subse- 
ntly her remains (or, at all events, part of 
same) are reported to have been translated to 
arch at St. Osyth’s in Essex. 

“he present church of Aylesbury—formerly of 
bendal rank—was originally of the First- 
nted style, and probably cruciform in plan, 
an that church was first erected. The more 
ient Saxon church, no doubt, had its chancel 
r a crypt on the site of the present Lady- 
pel,* and any Norman additions were 
zinally made to that building and grouped 
ndit. But when the First-Pointed church 
3 planned and erected, both nave and chancel 
ce placed a little northwards of the more 
ient sanctuary, that sanctuary being hence- 
ch styled ‘‘the Chapel of Our Lady,”’ and the 
on crypt subsequently was probably used only 
 charnel-house, for several cartloads of human 
es—and nothing but bones—were removed 
‘ing Sir Gilbert Scott’s restoration, and were 
ied in the churchyard around. As muchas 
' or 6ft. of earth surrounded some portions of 
| foundations and walls of the First- Pointed 
(ice, the confined churchyard being unusually 
ircrowded. 

“his First-Pointed building—which, in later 
tes, has been substantially altered and added 
(-was, I am inclined to hold, built between the 
irs 1180 and 1235—i.e., when Walter of Cou- 
‘ces, Hugh of Grenoble, William de Blois, 
; Hugh Wallis, in their turn and in succession, 
‘in the seat of Bishop Remigius.t Under each 
| One arch of the crypt here is certainly of Anglo-Saxon 
nk, as a friend, who inspected it minutely before it was 
& up, assures me, Its characteristics were too 


ked to be mistaken. It should be added that for the 
wre security of the tower, after restoration, it was essen- 
i that several adjacent vaults and brick graves should 
)) led up. 
At this period the parochial churches of Crendon, 
Cton, Cuddington, Wing, Ellesborough, Towersey, 
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of these prelates of Lincoln church building 
flourished remarkably, and it is clear that Ayles- 
bury was blessed and benefited by their influence. 
The proportions of Aylesbury Church, with its 
central tower and spirelet (for it evidently pos- 
sessed the latter, if not a formal spire), were 
symmetrical and pleasant. The lancet windows 
of the chancel, with triplets of lancets at the east 
end and the north and south ends of the tran- 
septs, would have given simplicity and solemn- 
nity to the whole structure. The chapels to the 
north, and later insertions of windows, clerestory, 
and considerable reconstructions of both transepts 
in the 138th, 14th, and 15th centuries, were 
additions made with such architectural cost, and 
generally with such sound feeling, that, one and 
all, they detracted not from the symmetry of the 
well-proportioned old building. 

As regards dimensions, I give them as measured 
within the walls before ‘the latest restoration of 
the church. The nave is 77ft. 10in. long by 
27ft. and lin. wide; the tower is 21ft. Qin. 
(measured east and west) by 27ft. lin. (measured 
north and south) ; the chancel is 40ft. 8in. long 
by 26ft. 5in. wide, and lies, in plan, a little to 
the north. Thus, the whole building is exactly 
139ft. and 8in. long. The transepts are about 
35ft. by 22ft., making the church’s cruciform 
character of good and striking proportions. 

At present the chancel towards its western 
part has aisles, with a vestry on the north anda 
living-chamber over it for the custodian and 
watcher of the church. Here above is an ancient 
fireplace, and an equally ancient window ; below, 
the vestry may have been used for the treasury 
of the church, for the walls are thick and the 
windows small. Here likewise is a remarkable 
oaken vestry press, with a swinging vestry-horse 
for copes, chasubles, and dalmaticks. ° This room 
is now filled with all kinds of dusty rubbish— 
withered floral decorations, and all the artificial 
zinc andtin trumpery with which such decorations 


Monk’s Risborough (in Bucks), together with those of 

Bicester, Thame, Stanton St. John’s, Thame Prebendal 

House, and Milton (in Oxon) were built: several of these 

on the sites of more ancient edifices. The abbey churches 

- Sates Park and Notley, likewise, were erected about 
is time. 
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are foolishly allowed to be put up. The old door, 
with its iron floriation and ancient lock and bolt 
are of special interest. There is another vestry 
to the south. The ancient screens which divided 
off the chancel and transepts from the nave 
are, alas! destroyed*: the modern squat con- 
struction at the choir entrance being poor, paltry, 
and quite unworthy of its position. Of the rood- 
loft not a trace remains, though some of the old 
choir-stalls with their carved misereres are still 
in existence. On the north side of the chancel 
aisle the organ now stands. There is an 
aumbrey on the north side of the chancel 
sanctuary, an Easter sepulchre, and a piscina. 
The east end is most ineffective and poor—quite 
unworthy of sucha church. The Debased five- 
light Perpendicular window of the east end has 
given place to a three-light lancet- window to 
match those on either side; but the levels of the 
floor are all bad, and the whole east part very 
poverty-stricken, dark, and depressing. Wille- 
ment’s glass, a deep blue, is at once gloomy, in- 
artistic, and ineffective, while the Communion- 
table is far too small, and wants elevation, 
proper furniture, and dignity. The gas standards 
are over-ornate, flashy, and lack simplicity. 
The pulpit in the nave, too high, contrasts badly 
with the mean altar-table. 


There is a fine five-light Second Pointea 
window in the north wall of the north transept, 
well worthy of special notice ; and many of the 
windows in the chapels and aisles on that side of 
the church are of the same general type. An 
Early English piscina on a bracket in the east 
wall of the same transept is also curious and 
effective, if not unique. The adjacent piscina is 
likewise good. Above this transept, as is 
evident on inspection, there was anciently a 
chamber of Third Pointed construction—either a 
treasury, sacristy, or record-room. It was 
entered from the stone staircase at the north-east 
corner of the tower; from which also the rood- 
loft was entered by an existing doorway below. 


* Fragments of some of these are preserved in private 
houses in different parts of the town. Some Jacobean 
carvings, turned out from the church, are in the house of 
Mr. Gibbs, F.S8,A., of Church-street. 


Many of the dilapidated and blocked-up 
windows were restored under Mr. G. G. Scott, 
in 1857, and much of the work was done in a 
thoroughly artistic and conservative spirit. 
Wherever precedents were found they were fol- 
lowed. ‘The chapels, transepts, roofs, and aisles 
were one and all repaired, and subsequently the 
exterior of the church was most efficiently re- 
newed. In the Lady-chapel—at the cost of the 
present Dean of Lichfield, whose zeal, good 
taste, and munificence were constantly apparent 
when he was vicar of Aylesbury—Mr. Scott 
restored the Second Pointed sedilia with the 
adjacent piscina. The old sacristy to the north 
was left very much as it was found. The rash 
and harwm-scarum removal of monuments and 
tablets, however, was quite uncalled for and un- 
justifiable ; for they had been liberally paid for 
by handsome fees to former vicars, and they 
helped to furnish the walls, which, at present 
scraped and clean, are as bare as it was possible 
to make them. Now, Hie jacct too often records 
that which is not true. 

Few churches had been more disfigured than 
that of Aylesbury. The Tudor changes were 
sweeping and notable. Every altar in the church, 
and these, including those in the western 
chantries and the Lady-chapel, numbered alto- 
gether thirteen, were hewn down and destroyed 
in the second year of Queen Elizabeth, though 
some had been already removed under Hdward 
VI. A handsome rood-sereen of oak (with rood, 
Mary and John) was then destroyed, and a stone 
shrine or cluster of tabernacles, filled with 
statues, in the north transept was removed. Two 
altars against the eastern wall of the south 
transept, with ‘‘ their retables and garnyshings,”’ 
were also taken down, though the predella or 
platform of one of these remained perfect until 
quite recent times.* 

I gather from specifications and directions in 
certain old wills of this ‘‘Peculiar’’ that the 
tower was divided from the north and south 
transepts by high screens, which, with the 
internal arrangements of the pre-Reformation 
era, rich hangings, lamps, images, gave such a 
furnished appearance to the church. There was 
a small pulpit or lectern on wheels, which could 
be moved about as necessity arose, and as con- 
gregations gathered ; and I have some reason for 
coming to the conclusiont that the organs in the 
church, of which there were at least ‘‘two 
pairs,’’? could be carried from spot to spot for 
use in this chapel or that as convenience sug- 
gested. t 

There were certainly altars in honour of Our 
Lady and St. Osyth (the high altar) of Our Lady, 
inthe Lady-Chapel, of St. Osyth and of St. Hugh 
in the south transept, of St. John in the chantry 
of Singleton and Baldwin, of St. Michael and St. 
Peter in the north transept, of St. Crispin, St. 
Nicholas, and St. Christopher in other parts of 
the church.§ The piscine of most of these 
remain, and have been restored. There was also 
an altar, of the ornaments of which the Ayles- 
bury family of LEllys were the appointed 
custodians. Its name, however, is not on record. 
In one Will which I consulted (that of Peter 
Osborne, A.p. 1415), an allusion is made to ‘“‘a 
table of the sepulchre of Christ ’’—i.c., a sculp- 
ture in stone—before which hung three lamps, 
or brazen bowls, filled with a thin coil of wax 
candle, styled a trindle, which lamps were lit on 
certain feast days—notably ‘‘Palm Sonday’’ 
and ‘‘ White Sonday ’’—and family commemora- 
tions. 

Originally the organ, built by Green, of Litch- 
field, in 1782—given by a benevolent parishioner, 
Mary Pitches, together with £500 invested 
towards paying an organist — stood in a huge 
gallery under the tower, facing westward, where 
the choir also officiated. Afterwards, in 1801, 


* Probably this was the altar and shrine of St. Osyth, 
the actual shrine containing the body or part of it being 
placed under or behind the altar slab. 


+ Much of the information provided above was obtained 
by me from an inspection—by favour of Sir James 
Hannen—of about 500 unindexed ‘‘ Wills of the Peculiars 
of Thame, Aylesbury, Bierton, and Great Milton,”’ for- 
merly in the keeping of the local authorities, but now at 
Somerset House. 


+ These organs were mere frames, with a few dozen 
pipes, having a hand-bellows. I inspected two, small in 
size and quite portable, but of some antiquity, for sale at 
Venice in the year 1877. They had belonged to a church 
then recently pulled down. 


? There anpears to have been an altar facing eastward 
on either side of the doors of the choir, placed under the 
penepied sweep ot ino. rood-sereen; and each altar 

ary was inclosed by pews—i.e:, by low, railed-i 
protecting screens of wood, . ae Ue es ee 
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the organ was removed to a deep gallery at the 
west end of the nave. Now it stands to the north 
of the chancel. At the period first mentioned, 
the transepts and choir were entirely cut off from 
thenave—thelatter being only used for marriages, 
when celebrated, and once a quarter for the 
Communion. In the south transept were kept 
the fire - engines, buckets, ladders, biers for 
funerals, spades, pick-axes, planks for graves, 
&c. The north transept at the same period, was 
boarded off and wholly disused. Public worship 
was confined to the nave, which was filled with 
pews of every height, form and irregularity. 

The font is large—nearly 3ft. in diameter— 
and of good, First Pointed work of a very Harly 
date. It has a band of archaic foliage round its 
top, with a fluted ornament below, and then a 
chevron-like moulding towards the base, which 
is rectangular. Its height is 3ft. 5in. Other 
fonts of the same general tpye are found in several 
parts of the county. 

In the belfry there are eight bells, well and 
efficiently hung ; but only one of these is of any 
antiquity—the Sanctus bell, recast in 1612. Seven 
of the peal were recast by Pack and Chapman, of 
London, in 1773, and the tenor bell was recast 
by Mears, of Whitechapel, in 1850. Each one has 
apiece of rhyming jargon running roundit, utterly 
different to the old inscriptions, generally so terse 
and appropriate. The Aylesbury peal, however, 
is exceedingly musical, and can be heard, ona 
summer Sunday evening, many miles away. The 
ancient customs of ringing and chiming at divine 
service, weddings, and funerals, &c., are, in the 
main, retained. In this particular faithful tra- 
ditions have effected more than written law. 


In the north transept there remains the effigy 
in marble of a knight, under a Second-Pointed 
canopy.* But it is not known whom it repre- 
sents. It is said to have been brought from the 


site of the old Grey Friars’ Church, long since | P 


razed to the ground. 

Two stone coffins remain outside the church, 
with good floriated crosses running down their 
whole length. Rumour has it, however, that 
one of these is a restoration. 

In the north transept is a handsome Tudor 
tomb of marble and alabaster to the Lady of Sir 
Henry Lee, K.G., of Quarrendon, with elaborate 
armorial adornment. Alabaster statues of her- 
self, her grown-up daughter, and two chrisom- 
children remain. She was one of the daughters 
of William, first Lord Paget of Beaudesert, a faith- 
ful servant of Mary Tudor, and a very upright 
man. lady Lee died in 1584. This tomb has 
been twice remoyed, and the iron railings for- 
merly protecting it have been destroyed. 

What remained of interest in the sacred edi- 
fice after the vast Tudor changes was destroyed 
during the time of the Rebellion. Aylesbury 
and its adjacent parts—as a local historian has 


abundantly shown — were simply devastated 
during the Civil War.f The church itself 
was made ruinous, all the stained glass 


had been smashed, and every memorial brass 
removed. The font for awhile was hidden, to 
preserve it. Of modern glass there are several 
specimens ; but the want of artistic success is ap- 
parent in some of the windows, which, as a rule, 
are too heayy, confused, and opaque. One artist 
should have been employed for the whole, for the 
sake of uniformity and harmony—both of which 
are now wanting. 

There are memorial stained-glass windows, to 
the Rev. J. R. Pretyman, vicar; to William 
Rose, barrister; to John Gurney; to John and 
Elizabeth Kersley Fowler; to Francis Wilson 
Oliphant; to Johu de Veulle; Thomas Tindal, 
and Anne his wife ; to Thomas White Field, and 
Anne his wife ; to Thomas Bigg; to Z. D. Hunt ; 
to William Rickford, M.P., and Mary his wife. 
Another window was subsequently put up by 
Thomas Perrin, a second to the memory of 
Thomas Hatten, and Rebecca his wife, a third to 
the memory of Edward John Pretyman, anda 
fourth, subject ‘‘the Three Marys,’’ by Mrs. 
Jordan, of Wakefield, to the memory of Alice 
Ivatts, of Aylesbury. All these certainly add to 
the dignity and solemnity of the building, and 
are said to have cost together more than £14,000. 

An excellent lectern of brass, with the custom- 
ary eagle for the Bible, was presented by Mr. H. 


_ * This has been described and dealt with, in a very 
interesting paper, from the pen of Mr. Gibbs, of Ayles- 
bury, F.S.A., in the Library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. He is, however, unable to identify the armorial 
bearings of the effigy. 


+ ‘‘ History of Aylesbury,’? by Robert Gibbs, F.S.A., 
p. 47. Aylesbury, 1885. 


A. Paston-Cooper and his wife, to the m 
of some relations, and there is a simple and w 
pretentious Litany-stool, placed in front of 4 
chancel gates. The new oaken pews or sittin, 
are of good design, low, convenient, and uniforr 
Sir G. G. Scott’s plan of sweeping out ever 
thing in a large, complex church, and in maki 
one vast auditorium or preaching-house of nay 
transepts, aisles, and chapels, is without precede 
and a dead failure. Such was also done by hi 
at Tewkesbury Abbey. Old churches were n 
built forthis. Had twoorthree small chapels be 
fitted up for occasional or weekday services, { 
obvious convenience and comfort of such wou 
have been appreciated. Now a dozen scatter 
worshippers alone are gathered on a weekda 
where 1,500 might be easily accommodate 
making desolation and emptiness all the mo 
needlessly apparent. 2 
Amongst the local and Buckinghamshi 
families to whom monumental memorials—sgor 
handsome and costly—exist, may be mention 
the following :—Farmborough, Ludgate, Rea 
Bell, Rose, Morley, Dell, West, Berna 
(baronet), James, Phillips, Farrer, Stubl 
Delafield, Howse, Hodskin, Marlow, Ter 
(an altar tomb), Fell, Dagnall, Mead, Hic 
man, Rickford, Hunt, Heywood, Willan 
Smith, White, Ellys, Lloyd, Tindal, Pretyma 
Ceeley, Perrin, Bigg, Paston-Cooper, Fiel 
Hatten, Ivatts, Woodman, Dawney, Payr 
Atkins, Fowler, Stedman, Deverell, Hag 
Hayward, Grace, Wheeler, Prickett, Prowe 
Thorp, De Fraine, Neale, Holland, Sheriff, a 
Deacon. Numbers of the old gravestone i 
scriptions are becoming illegible. The chure 
yard, very much overcrowded, was closed in 18% 
and a large cemetery opened on the road to Trin 
The external effect of the church—thoug 
perhaps, somewhat too squat for its admiral 
osition—is, on the whole, good. The tow 
with its battlemented cresting and small ea 
covered spirelet surrounded by eight pinnac 
above, is exceedingly graceful; while the « 
Early English chancel, with its severe buttre 
and lancet windows and solid roof, is, on t 
whole, very good. The transepts are excee 
ingly dignified and of excellent proportions. 1 
clerestory of the nave is somewhat wanting 
architectural character; but the west end oft 
nave, having a good reproduction of the origi 


sacred building looks well and picturesque fr 
every point of view, and is now in excell 
structural condition—a real credit to those w 
contributed to its complete restoration, ‘and 
the town. It rivals the church of Chi 
Wycombe both in size, character, and gene 
dignity. It is, however, as no one can dei 
badly wanting in memorials and objects of 
quarian and archeeological interest swe 
in 1543 and 1640. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ee ., 
f bole 2 at the Royal Architectural Muse 

at Westminster, an exhibition opens to | 
public comprising a series of about one hundi 
and fifty photographs illustrating the architect 
of Norfolk on the borders of the Wash, and th 
places in Lincolnshire and Cambridge visited 
the excursion party of the Architectural Assoc 
tion last month on the occasion of their visi 
King’s Lynn. All the pictures are by } 
John L. Robinson, A.R.H.A., of Dublin, wh 
camera studies in connection with these ann 
outings are now so well known to our read 
and the series here on view, in spite of thet 
fortunate weather during the week of the exc 
sion, are, on the whole, well up to the stand 
of excellence hitherto obtained by Mr. Robins 
As we have so fully described the buildings s 
on the occasion referred to, we need har 
particularise many of the views now show! 
detail, though a very large proportion of th 
illustrate work which was not shown by 
sketches which we were enabled to publish ¥ 
our report of the proceedings. Taking 
prints, however, briefly, in the order in wh 
they are arranged for exhibition, we may 1! 
after the views in King’s Lynn of the Cus! 
House, Town Hall, and churches there, 
exceptionally good large view of West Wall 
showing the detached tower and church 4 
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e south-west, and bringing out the Early 
lish west portal in admirable detail. The 
lis in the Wiggenhall Churches, and the roofs 
d other woodwork in these buildings, as well 
at Holbeach, Walsoken, Moulton, Walpole St. 
ter, Leverington, and other places, furnish 
pital subjects for several similar photographic 
‘tures. The large one showing the nave benches 
Wiggenhall, St. Mary Magdalen, and the parish 
it there (No. 4) deserves to be singled out 
ecially for notice. No. 6, giving a detail of 
. Walton south porch, leaves nothing to be 
sired, both for architectural purity of design 
d excellence asa silver print. The church at 
stle Acre figures in Nos. 8 and 9, and the 
iory ruins in 10 and 11 are quite among the 
st views of the series. Others (Nos. 69, 70, 71, 
d 72) in the smaller series furnish further 
ustrations of the same grand subject. Ox- 
rgh Hall, the Flemish like brick house which 
acted so much attention, appears in Nos. 12, 
, and 81, while Oxburgh church with its terra- 
ita tombs occupies Nos. 77, 78, 79, and 80. 
‘dney and Long Sutton in Lincolnshire are 
thfully represented in Nos. 14 and 15, with 
1ers numbered 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, and 87. 
beach, Whaplode, and Moulton occur in a 
1ole set of prints artistically chosen for archi- 
‘tural effect. The great altar tomb at Holbeach 
perhaps the most telling of the series (No. 18). 
group at Hillington Hall is a curious sun 
‘ture, supplying some odd effects hardly to be 
sounted for. Harpley and Snettisham churches 
their way are unique in points of detail, par- 
ularly the letter, with its graceful central spire 
1 western narthex, which figure grandly in 
w No. 22. Houghton Hall and Sandringham 
yuse supply some interesting subjects depicted 
prints numbered 20, 23, 99, 100, 101, 102, 


3, and 104. <A fitting contrast to these 
dly examples of Domestic architecture 
Norfolk is supplied by the view of 


» quadrangle at Castle Rising Almshouses, 
ywing the old dames in the sugar-loaf hats 
1 red capes worn by the recipients of the 
wity. As a picture this print, No. 110, is sur- 
ised by none in the exhibition. The cathe- 
J-like church of Terrington St. Clement's 
Ul repays the artist for his copious selection of 
ws, showing it from all points of the compass 
Nos. 24, 25, 116, 117, 118, and 119. Bircham, 
rsingham, Sandringham, and Castle Rising 
urches occupy other views hung near these 
t, and Walpole St. Andrew’s comes well in 
'. 120. The truly grand church of Walpole 
- Peter’s is done justice to by Mr. Robinson’s 
idies, marked 26, 27, and 28, with detail views 
,parts inside and out, numbered 126, 127, and 
3. Tilney All Saints, in views 130, 131, 132, 
', and 152, supplies many points well worthy 
precae, and the same may be said of those 
yoted to Swaffham, Spalding, and Narborough. 
7 Cathedral is, of course, the grandest subject 
jall, and a large number of these photographs 
| devoted to its ample illustration, capitally 
sen and rendered, many of them showing 
‘tions ’probably never before photographed, as, 
| instance, those from the Lady-chapel. Peter- 
ough Cathedral, too, is represented thoroughly 
jl, showing Mr. Pearson’s recent work there, 
iwell as some parts of the unrestored exterior. 
e gravestones from the precincts, the gateway, 
Ul the market-house are other good views. The 
Jw in Tufton-street remains on view for a 
\>k—admission free. 
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TERRACOTTA AND STONE. 


“\HE extensive employment of terracotta in the 
__ exteriors of buildings ought to leave no 
libt in the minds of most people that in the 
ids of the architect who will have what he 
‘ats, and takes some trouble to get the blocks 
‘perly made, the material has a future more 
‘ing than stone for our town architecture. The 
syness with which the material has fought its 
iM into favour among the profession has been 
ng to the extreme difficulties encountered in 
ting it made properly, and the great delay in 
plying it. These obstacles to its successful 
1 have now been overcome, as there are a 
leading firms who are ready to supply the 
-erial with the least delay. We have only to 
to the reader’s mind the works executed in 
I, material by Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Collcutt, 
Messrs. George and Peto, to prove that 
cy treatment for which stone is employed 
¢ be rendered in terracotta. Of course there 
differences to be observed by the archi- 


tect in the details, a flatter treatment of the 
mouldirgs, avoidance of deep hollows and under- 
cut appearances; but with these exceptions we 
haye buildings displaying as much artistic charm 
and poetry in this modern material as we have in 
stone. The natural beauty of stone will, of 
course, always be recognised where it can be 
used without danger of quickly perishing; but 
our street buildings in which the red Mansfield 
has been used have shown but a very partial 
record of durability. Nor do we recommend an 
admixture of stoneand terracotta in the same build- 
ing, except when architectural or sculpturesque 
effects have to be produced here and there. 
A surprising want of determination is shown now 
and then. ‘The other day we saw a building in 
which stone was introduced for the most exposed 
parts, like the ornamental gable copings, labels, 
and cornices, and terracotta was reserved for 
those parts which were more protected, such as 
the wall dressings and friezes. It would have 
been more consistent to have carried the 
terracotta throughout externally, as in the very 
pleasing church designed by” Messrs. Ernest 
George and Peto at Streatham Common, where 
the copings of gables, bell turret, cornices, 
buttress weatherings, and the whole of the 
tracery of the windows (Perpendicular) and the 
inside arcades are wholly executed in terracotta. 
Not a vestige of stone is apparent. In the 
Strand, Fleet-street, and in other City thorough- 
fares the material has been introduced, and, as 
far as our observations have extended, the draw- 
backs inseparable from the use of the material 
have been overcome. For example, take the 
Legal and General Offices, designed by Colonel 
Edis, in Fleet-street ; the large red-brick block 
of buildings facing Southampton-street in the 
Strand; the Constitutional Club, and several 
important business premises in Regent-street, 
Oxford-street, Bond-street, and Piccadilly—in 
all of which the lines and angles have been well 
maintained. There are scarcely any defects to be 
noticed from shrinking or warping in the firing, 
and the colour is uniform, and the imperishable 
nature of the surface intact. Ten years ago 
there were those who advocated the claims of 
terracotta as a material worthy of being employed 
instead of stone ; now these apologists are hardly 
needed, as stone is becoming almost the excep- 
tion. The results have been beneficial. Keeping 
the projections and members down is one of the 
valued results of the employment of the revived 
material. When stone was the rule, deep cor- 
nices, projecting mouldings, and carved capitals 
were met with. In a few years the acid-laden 
atmosphere began the work of corrosion, and 
quickly left the moulded work a worn and 
rounded friable surface. Large pieces of the 
projecting features cracked by the frost and fell 
away ; scarcely an arris was seen in the general 
crumbling of surfaces. <A further result has been 
that architects have studied the subject of brick- 
work more than formerly. In the stone-dress- 
ing days architects designed their stonework 
very often in supreme indifference to bond; 
quoins and other features which required 
range with the courses were often found 
unable to do so, and repeated objections were 
made by the bricklayer in setting the stonework 
of entablatures, arches, weatherings which were 
made to sizes that did not suit the bond or the 
convenience of brickwork. Terracotta has com- 
pelled a more rigid discipline in this respect, and 
architects who have employed it have learned the 
value of bonding~ in its fullest sense, greatly to 
the progress of the art of brickwork. With 
regard to cost, the advantage has been on the 
side of terracotta, for although in small specially - 
designed buildings where the material has to be 
prepared the expense is almost equal to stone, 
the difference is considerable where there is a 
repetition of the same moulding or pattern, as 
an immense amount of labour is saved in all 
mouldings and ornament. The great drawback 
is the uncertainty of obtaining the blocks in time 
for the workmen ; when once manufacturers and 
architects cam accommodate each other in this 
respect the employment of the material will be 
doubled. 
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BASEMENTS AND LODGING-HOUSES. 


ee local authorities of many towns are 
remiss in enforcing the regulations of the 
Public Health Act in regard to basements and 
lodging-houses. The 71st section expressly pro- 
vides that it shall not be lawful to let or occupy 
asa dwelling any cellar or underground room 


built or rebuilt after the passing of this Act, or 
which is not so let or occupied at the time of the 
passing of the Act. Yet in many large towns 
the law appears to have made little difference in 
the occupation of underground rooms, if we are 
to judge by the number of persons who dwell in 
them. The next section prohibits the occupation 
of any cellar whatsoever unless certain conditions 
have been complied with—a clause which ex- 
plains in some measure the existence of 
this class of dwelling in towns. The fact 
of the matter is that all such cellar or 
underground rooms let or occupied before 1848 
which have been made a little habitable by a few 
alterations of a trivial kind, have been suffered 
to remain as dwellings. What are the nature of 
the requisitions? They are briefly that the 
basement must be at least 7ft. in height, 3ft. of 
which is to be above the street surface ; that an 
area must extend along the frontage of, at least, 
Oft. Gin. wide in every part, 6in. below the floor 
of room; that the cellar must be drained, have 
a w.c. or privy, and an ashpit appurtenart 
thereto ; that there be a fireplace, and a window 
of at least nine superficial feet in area clear of 
the sash-frame. ‘These are the main recommen- 
dations, and are certainly good as far as they go; 
but they do not go far enough. According to 
this regulation any sized basement of 7ft. in 
height, 3ft. of which is above the outer-ground 
level, having a fireplace and window, and with a 
drain, can be used. The window may be very small 
compared with the dimensions of the room, and 
may therefore be a dark, loathsome place for 
living in; the closet and ashpit may be danger- 
ously close to the inmates. The provisions ought, 
to have been more explicit ; the window opening 
should, at least, be proportioned according to the- 
size and area of room, and be placed as near the 
ceiling as possible. An area of 9 superficial feet . 
is only equal to an opening 3ft. each way, and 
would be ridiculous for a room which extended 
back, say, 15ft. or 18ft. from the front, and was 
12ft. or more wide. An area of 2ft. Gin. wide is 
absurdly narrow; at least 3ft. ought to be made 
the minimum width. With regard to the drains, 
no provision is made to check the overflow of the 
sewers into the drains in case of a flood—one of 
the dangers and chief inconveniences to which 
occupants of underground rooms are subjected. 
Inadequate as the regulations are, we venture 
to say that in some crowded neighbourhoods they 
have been very imperfectly carried out; the 
rooms are often stuffy, badly ventilated, and 
damp. More attention ought to be paid to the 
soil, the construction of the external walls, 
whether they are damp or are built with damp- 
proof courses. Thus, although the law is pro- 
hibitive of dwellings of the kind we refer to, 
hundreds of families are found that live in base- 
ments, which the Act has only made barely 
tolerable. The Act is almost as inoperative in 
the case of houses. Although by the same Act 
it is provided that every house kept as a common 
lodging-house must be registered, inspected, and 
approved by the local authority, it is evident 
that many houses are placed on the register that 
are structurally unfit for the purpose; built for 
a small family, they are let out to a number 
of lodgers. We cannot be sure that the house 
is structurally safe or in a sanitary condition, 
unless the inspection is of the most thorough 
character. The inspecting officer ought to be 
able to examine every detail of the house: its 
foundations to see if it is dry, the drainage and 
their connections, guttering, the paying of 
areas, to see whether the soil-pipes have any 
connection with the drains, and if so, to discon- 
nect and ventilate them. Most necessary it is to 
see that the closets are in proper situations, and 
well constructed, and one for so many persons; 
that the water supply is good, and the water 
stored in desirable places that cannot be readily 
fouled by the occupants. That receptacles for 
refuse and for food should be ample. Eachroom 
should have a chimney and a fireplace, and the 
number it can conveniently hold should be stated, 
allowing at least 300 cubic feet for each person in 
bedooms. The staircase provision should be 
sufficient to insure safety ; the washing accommo- 
dation ample. We are not very sure whether 
all these requirements are within the power 
of the inspector to discover, and whether 
it is possible to find houses let for this purpose 
that can be converted without much cost 
to make them accommodate a large number of 
persons. We know how the better kind of 
lodging-houses in fashionable seaside places are 
converted. The large rooms are sometimes par- 
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streams, and he trusted that these powers would 
be wisely availed of in the county of Worcester, 
as well as in the kingdom generally. It was use- 
less to attempt to purify streams, if they were 
polluted by the neglect of the community. He 
earnestly hoped that Shropshire, Herefordshire, 
and Montgomeryshire might be induced to join 
in a common effort for the conservation of the 
water supply of two noble rivers. He expressed 
satisfaction at the enactment of a measure for the 
notification of infectious diseases. In seven 
Parliamentary Sessions we had seen provisions of 
this nature passed in a number of local Bills, 
until no less than four and a half millions of the 
population had been subject tothem. There had 
been no complaint of the system; it had had an 
immense effect in diminishing the spread of 
zymotic disease, enabling medical officers of 
health to hear of the first outbreak, and to take 
prompt measures for its suppression. Notifica- 
tion had now, by the recent Act, been made 
compulsory in the Metropolis. It now, there- 
fore, extended over more than eight millions of 
population ; and, while it was good for so large 
a proportion of people, it must surely be good for 
the whole. 


————— 
A PROJECTED CHANNEL BRIDGE. 


"Tee proposed Channel Bridge Scheme of MM. 
Schneider and Hersent, whose paper read 
on this imposing project before the Iron and 
Steel Institute in Paris created some discussion, 
hardly comes as a surprise after such accomplished 
engineering enterprises as the Forth Bridge and 
the Hiffel Tower. Is the proposal dictated by 
youthful audacity, as the president hinted, or by 
a matured mind? ‘The idea at least is not new. 
The proposed design by MM. Schneider and 
Herseut is to construct a steel bridge stretching 
over the shallowest part of the Channel, com- 
mencing at a point near Cape Gris Nez, passing 
over the Colbart and Varne banks, and terminat- 
ing near Folkestone. As regards the depth 
necessary to reach a foundation, it is affirmed 
that this varies from 29 métres to 55 métres (94ft. 
to 178ft.), which latter depth is about midway. 
The experiments lately made in the Channel 
have shown that a solid foundation can be found. 
The suy erstructure is designed to rest on piers, the 
distances between which are fixed at 500 and 
300 métres for the large spans, and 200 and 100 
métres for the small ones. The metal columns 
are round, and vary in height ; there will bea free 
space for navigation varying in height from 61 
and 63°78 métres to 54 and 56°78 métres at high 
water. The girders are to be unlatticed and 
trussed; there will be a double set of rails, and 
the width of the bridge will vary, the greatest 
width being 25 métres, a width necessary to 
insure the stability of the structure against 
violent wind. The roadways are of the usual 
width of 15 métres between axes and rails, the 
latter being placed in grooves to prevent accident. 
The floor is intended to be of ribbed sheet-iron. 
It is estimated that 1,000,000 tons of metal will 
be used, and that the cost of the bridge will be 
£34,000,000, each country to supply half the 
cost. ‘The work is expected to take ten years to 
complete. 
=O _____ 


ASTON HALL, WARWICKSHIRE. 
[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION. ] 


ae is one of the most famous and important 

houses of its style and period to be found in 
England, and although the building is better 
known than some others still in private occupa- 
tion, the mansion has not been much illustrated ; 
in fact, beyond the small key-sketch in Mr. 
Niven’s admirable monograph of the hall, pub- 
lished a few years ago as a reissue from his 
‘Old Warwickshire Houses’? (printed in 1878), 
no general view of the entrance front, such as 
we give to-day, seems to have been hitherto 
printed in any architectural work. For the 
iguring of the plan accompanying this drawing 
we have relied chiefly on Mr. Niven’s plate, 
and some of the following particulars of the 
house, descriptive of its history, are based on 
Richardson’s ‘‘ Old English Mansions ”’ (1848), 
us well as the account furnished in the above- 
named folio. Richardson’s work supplies a very 
zood series of interior views, and a sketch of the 
garden front, with details of the staircases, &c., 
which are useful; and Mr. Niven furnishes other 
views representing the rooms as they are at the 
sresent time. Without attempting ‘to trace the 
»wnership of Aston before it came into the pos- 
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session of the Holtes, who built the house as we 
see it, mention may be briefly made of Edwin, 
Earl of Mercia, who was Lord of Estone before 
the Conquest, when William the Norman 
bestowed the property on William FitzAusculf, 
whose castle was at Dudley, according to Dug- 
dale. In the early days of King John, we 
read that William de Erdinton received the 
holding from Ralph Someri, who had himself 
received it through a female line from Ausculf. 
John Atte Holt, of Birmingham, was the earliest 
owner of Aston of that name, he having the place 
conyeyed to him in 1367 by Maud de Grimsarwe. 
This worthy having no children, the estate was 
succeeded to by his uncle, Walter Atte Holte, and 
until the end of the last century this family con- 
tinued in possession. The present mansion was 
commenced in 1618, when the park was inclosed 
by Sir Thomas Holte, whose building was suffi- 
ciently advanced for him to come into residence in 
1631, though the house was not finished till four 
years afterwards. These particulars appear in 
the inscription cut in the panel below the pedi- 
ment over the principal entrance to the hall, of 
which we give a detail, drawn by Mr. James W. 
Fisher, who published an outline perspective of 
it to a large scale in the ‘‘A. A. Sketch-book,”’ 
Vol. X. plate 2. The main front faces the east, 
and the cours d’honneur is flanked by two fal- 
coners’ lodges, which stand about 130ft. in front 
of the main building. The question as to who 
was the architect of Aston Hall is one to which 
authorities seem to have obtained no exact 
answer, though the honour appears to rest 
between Inigo Jones and John Thorpe. Mr. 
Wyatt Papworth, in his most useful little book 
for reference ‘‘The Renaissance and Italian 
Styles of Great Britain ’’ (Batsford), apparently 
gives the preference in this case to ‘‘the skill of 
Marquis-would-be-Jones,* as a contemporary 
couplet describes the cathedral surveyor ; but the 
authorship of the design is by no means clear. 
C. J. Richardson quotes the following houses, 
erected more or less by Inigo Jones, as a reason 
for determining that he designed Aston Hall, 
seeing that the buildings correspond very closely 
in some particulars in the order enumerated: 
Charlton House, Kent, built for Prince Henry in 
1607-12. The west front was added afterwards 
by Sir Henry Knevitt. Walpole says only the 
great entrance-gates and colonnades. (In the 
Soane Museum there is a complete plan of Little 
Charlton, by John Thorpe.) Bramshill, Berks, 
erected for Prince Henry in 1607; Houghton 
Hall, Bedfordshire, designed for Countess Pem- 
broke in 1615-21 (the porticoes are a copy of La 
Canta of Palladio), now in ruins; Dorfield Hall, 
Cheshire (1616), built by Ralph Wilbraham; and 
Crewe Hall, Cheshire, for Sir Randal Crewe, 
constructed between 1615-36. The staircase at 
this last house almost exactly corresponds with that 
at Aston Hall, and this, coupled with some other 
points of similarity, led Richardson to give it as 
his opinion that the two mansions and Dorfield 
Hall were by the same architect. We know 
that the original ground-plan of Crewe Hall, 
signed ‘‘TI. J.,’’ belonged, a few years ago, to 
Mr. I. W. Jones, of Nantwich. On the other 
hand, among Thorpe’s drawings is a plan 
marked ‘‘ For Sir Thomas Holt.’? This gentle- 
man was famous for his loyalty, and in 1642 he 
entertained Charles I. at Aston Hall, one of the 
rooms being still known as the King’s Chamber. 
The attack which followed his stay when the 
Royalists were marching from Shrewsbury to 
Banbury Castle is a familiar event in history. 
Sir Thomas outlived all his children with the 
exception of Grace, who married Sir Richard 
Shuckburgh. Holt died in 1654 at the age of 
eighty-three, and was buried at Aston with his 
ancestors. Sir Richard Holte, his grandson, 
succeeded him, and built the almshouses in the 
village. Through three more generations the 
estate passed from father to son, when Sir Lister 
Holte dying in 1770, was succeeded by his 
brother Charles, the Dowager Lady Holte occupy - 
ing the Hall. Thetitle became extinct on the death 
of Sir Charles in 1782, and the estates reverted 
to Heneage Legge, who resided at Aston after 
the death of Lady Holte in 1817. The furniture 
was sold by auction (‘‘ History of the Holtes of 
Aston,’’ by Alfred Davidson, Birmingham, 1854), 
and the pictures were dispersed at prices quite 
beyond their value. In 1818 a banking firm at 
Warwick bought the hall and park. Amongst 
the subsequent tenants was James Watt, son of 
the famous engineer. In 1857 the Aston Park 


* Sir Francis Kinaston’s epigram on “ St. Poules.’? 
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Company acquired the mansion and about 43 
acres of the park, thus rescuing it from further 
appropriation as building plots. ‘The Queen and 
the Prince Consort visited Aston the following 
year, and the hall and remnant of the park were 
inaugurated as a place of public recreation. The 
Corporation of Birmingham bought the property 
for this purpose seven years afterwards for 
£26,000 from the company, who became unabie 
to complete the purchase themselves. Much of 
the detail of Aston Hall is thin and poor, show- 
ing a deterioration from the houses of Elizabeth’s 
time ; but its general design, like Cobham Hall, 
Kent (known to be, at least, partly the work of 
Inigo Jones), is undoubtedly effective, and in 
some part the work, though not so fine, reminds 
one of Blickling Hall, Norfolk, built at the same 
time by Sir Henry Hobart. The hall occupies 
the central portion of the house, and the appro- 
priate disposition of the parts of the building is 
seen by the plan we print to-day. From the 
centre of the front and each of the wings rise 
towers, terminated with ogee-shaped roofs, that 
in the middle being carried on timbers—a ques- 
tionable expedient adopted to prevent the base of 
the structure from interfering with the hall space 
below. Had the tower been brought forward in 
front of or above the entrance, the plan would 
have assumed the very usual form adopted at this 
period, when houses were often built in the form 
of a letter m, and at the same time this objec- 
tionable piece of construction just alluded to 
would have been avoided. The hall is spoiled in 
effect and scale now through the place being 
occupied by some zoological specimens, such as 
a hippopotamus and a giraffe, whose ill-stuffed 
skins destroy the homely effect of the building. 
The hall ceiling is elaborated with panelled orna- 
ments and badges introduced in patterns of geo- 
metrical design, enlivened with griffins, unicorns, 
lions, stags, and other quadrupeds, modelled in 
plaster in relief. Over the chimneypiece are 
the following lines :— 
‘‘Tf service be thy meane to thrive, 
Thou must therein remaine 


Both silent, faithful, just and true, 
Content to take some paine. 


“Tf love of virtue may allure, 

Or hope of worldly gaine, 

If feare of God may thee procure, 

To serve doe not disdaine.”’ 
The staircase, of several short flights, leads to 
the first floor, having a scroll-work open balus- 
trade, and arabesque enrichments are carved on 
the massive newels. ‘The chapel, now denuded, 
but once filled with tapestry, and having an altar 
lighted by countless sconces, lies to the left 
hand, and over it is the great drawing-room, 
39ft. by 23ft., and very lofty. A sumptuous 
chimneypiece rises to the cornice, and a deep 
frieze runs round the room, with men in Roman 
and Elizabethan armour wrought in bold relief. 
King Charles’s bedroom is shown to the left, and 
to the right is Lady Holte’s chamber. The 
gallery, said to have been added towards the close 
of the century, forms the great feature of the 
interior. It is 136ft. long by 18ft. wide, and 
16ft. high, and is divided into thirteen bays 
by pilasters, with double-transomed windows 
between in five of these compartments. The 
chimneypiece, resting on caryatides, is very 
large and elaborate in marbles and ala- 
baster in the upper part, above which 
are the shields and the bearings of the 
Holtes. The saloon is on the ground- 
floor the back of the hall in the 
centre. The dining-room is placed to the 
right, and beyond, in the corner, is the yellow 
library. The other library occupies the far 
corner of this west front to the left, and the 
summer drawing-room divides it from the saloon. 
The colonnade room connects the library with 
the chapel. The curator’s house is seen to the 
left beyond the chapel with the projecting porch, 
corresponding with that in front of the kitchen 
in the other wing, long bricked up. The stable 
court was situated to the right of the house, and 
on the north side of the house, next the stable 
yard, is the bowling green, put to its old use by 
the present day visitors. 


at 


——=o—__ 


The pastoral staff for the diocese of Llandaff, 
illustrated in our issue of the 13th inst., was 
formally presented to Dr. Lewis, the Bishop, on 
Monday. It will be remembered that the stati was 
designed by Messrs. Kempson and Fowler; the 
sculpture andmodelling are by Mr. H.H. Armistead, 
R.A., and the craftsmanship is by Messrs. Barkentin 
and Krall 
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Norman edifice before 1200. Of the commence- 
ment of the existing cathedral, so consistent an 
example of the Middle Pointed or Decorated 
style of Gothic, nothing very definite is 
known. Bronescombe partly erected the 
chapel south of the Lady-chapel; he de- 
ceased in 1280, and Quivil, who succeeded 
him, appears to have planned the entire structure 
as we now see it, erecting part of the nave and 
choir, and throwing open the north and south 
towers and transepts with vaulted coverings corre- 
sponding with those of the nave and choir. He 
formed two spacious windows in these transepts. 
Stapleton, consecrated in 1307, vaulted the 
eastern portion of the church, and himself gave 
£1,032 5s. 8d. to the cost of the work, whilst the 
dean and all the clergy were taxed to assist in 
the work. Grandison, who became bishop. in 
1327, erected the greater portion of the nave, and 
records remain of the cost of the Purbeck marble 
piers. The work was completed about 1350, and 
it is presumed that Grandison erected the rich 
western s¢reen with the sixty-five statues of 
apostles and prophets, English and Saxon kings, 
which fill the niches; but antiquaries differ as to 
the personages represented. In the magnificent 
screen was built a small chapel dedicated to St. 
Radegund, and here was Grandison’ssepulchre, the 
splendour of his shrine having been destroyed 
by Queen Elizabeth’s Visitors. The bishop’s 
throne in the choir is attributed to Bishop Bothe 
(1458) ; but from its style may be judged to date 


from more than a century earlier—was probably 


OURLITHOGRAPHICILLUSTRATIONS. 


+ $4 
EXETER CATHEDRAL NAVE, LOOKING EAST. 


Tue double-page interior view printed herewith 
is from a photograph by Mr. Harry Tolley, of 
Nottingham, whose studies alone constituted an 
entire exhibition early this year at the Camera 
Club, Bedford-street, Strand. Another of these 
‘fone man’’ photographic displays take place 
in the same galleries to-day, comprising some 
pictures by Mr. H. P. Robinson. We drew 
attention to the excellence of Mr. Tolley’s 
work at the time, and are enabled to give 
a photo. tint representation of one specimen ; 
but the extreme delicacy of the original 
silver print is naturally wanting to some 
extent in the ink impression. We have already 
published in our pages several illustrations of 
this great church, and a reference to them here 
may be useful:—Plan of precincts (by the late 
Rey. Mackenzie E. C. Walcot), Nov. 21, 1879; 


bay of nave, Oct. 23, 1875; south aisle 
(drawn by John Coney, 1820), Feb. 27, 
1885; tomb of Bishop Walter Bronescombe 


(plan, section, elevation, and perspective, by 
Edward Keenor), April 11,-1884; screen to 
chapel in south transept (by Octavius Ralling), 
Jan. 23, 1885; twenty-four misereres to choir 
stalls (by Maurice B. Adams), Feb. 12, 1886, 
and the organ, March 2, 1882. No general view 
of the interior of the nave has been given till 
to-day. ‘This shows clearly how the organ, 
built by John Loosemore in 1665, stands over 
the choir screen. When the cathedral was re- 
stored the two great towers of pipes which stood 
over the extremities of the screen against the 
piers were taken down and destroyed, it being 
considered by the authorities that they were 
obstructions to the view of the church. They 
were unusually fine specimens of tin, beautifully 
decorated with stamped enrichments like those 
of the great Tewkesbury organ*. The five pipes 
contained the lower notes of the double diapason, 


and were 384ft., with cornices surmounting 
them, like those which now adorn the 
centre case seen in the view. The fol- 


lowing notes on the church give an out- 
line of its history. Bishop Leofric, by a charter 
from Edward the Confessor, moved the episcopal 
chair from Crediton to Exeter. He was actuated, 
it is said, for one thing to do this partly for his 
own personal safety from pirates. A colony of 
monks were despatched to Westminster, and he 
removed at the same time a nunnery from the 
site of the present Deanery, Calenderhay. He 
then took steps to find a proper site for his new 
cathedral. Between 1112 and 1140 Bishop 
Warelwart, who was chaplain to William the 
Conqueror, commenced and carried on the work 
of the Norman building, of which the towers 
remain almost unaltered. The succeeding 
bishops proceeded with the work, and it is 
recorded that. Bishop Marshall completed the 
RLU Ls EE OTE Nes RT 


.* Drawings of the patterns of these destroyed pi 
given in Hill’s great book on Historic Oran, ey 


the work of Stapledon about 1310. It isa fine 
specimen of woodwork, its canopies and crocketed 
spires rising to a height of 54ft. The Chapter 
House, the lower portion of which was erected 
during Brewer’s episcopate, is a good specimen 
of Early English work, whilst the upper part, 
with a range of Perpendicular windows and a 
gorgeous painted roof, do honour to the memory 
of Lacy and Nevyll, who completed them in 
1450. The injuries done to the cathedral by 
Elizabeth, and also by the Puritans of the Com- 
monwealth, are well known. Bishop Seth Ward 
restored the cathedral in 1662, and Sir Gilbert 
Scott renovated it about twenty years ago. 


SOHO BAPTIST CHAPEL AND SCHOOLS. 


Tuts chapel, recently completed, has been erected 
upon a freehold site in Shaftesbury-avenue in 
place of the old Soho Chapel in Oxford-street. 
The architectis Mr. W. GillbeeScott, A.R.I.B.A., 
of 25, Bedford-row, London. The building is 
faced externally with red brick, all strings, 
diapers, &c., being in buff terracotta. The 
chapel rises to a height of 68ft. above Shaftes- 
bury-avenue, and forms a conspicuous feature in 
this important thoroughfare. Internally the 
chapel is faced with yellow bricks relieved by 
bands, arches, and cornices of red brick, and with 
adado of the same material. The roof is of 
open-timbered construction. It is boarded on 
the inside, and is 40ft. high from the floor of the 
chapel. ‘There is a Bath-stone arcade behind the 
pulpit, and a gallery over the entrance end. The 
baptistery is raised 2ft. above the floor. It isa 
large galvanised iron tank, lined with white 
glazed bricks, and with white marble curb, steps, 
and foot walls. The windows are all glazed with 
lead light glazing. The whole of the internal 
fittings and joinery are of pitch-pine. All the 
staircases and approaches are of stone, and ample 
provision is made for easy entrance and exit. A 
large lecture hall or school room, 15ft. high, is 
provided under the chapel, and is amply lighted. 
Good class rooms, kitchen, pastor’s, and deacon’s 
vestries, a ladies’ room and caretaker’s rooms are 
also provided. Everything, from the foundation 
to the roof, is of the most solid and substantial 
character. The cost of the whole of the build- 
ings, including heating and lighting, is about 
£5,800. The builder is Mr. W. Johnson, of 
‘Wandsworth Common. Mr. John Neville carried 
out the heating, Messrs. Strode and OCo., of 48, 
Osnaburgh-street, N.W., the gas work, and 
Messrs. Jones and Willis the platform railing. 


HOLBOROUGH COURT, SNODLAND, KENT. 


No particulars of this building have been sent us 
by the architect. 


ASTON HALL, WARWICKSHIRE. 


‘For description see p. 417. 


PULPIT, CROSCOMBE CHURCH, SOMERSET. 

Tue Jacobean woodwork of this church is, for 
completeness and richness, quite unique. We 
published a double-page measured drawing of the 


rood screen with a plan of the building in th 
Buitpine News for July 26th last, and we gi 
to-day a similar plate of Geometrical details o 
the pulpit with its great tester-sounding board 
These drawings were awarded the Architectural — 
Association Travelling Studentship this year, — 
their author being Mr. Arthur E. Bartlett, of 
Wimbledon. An account of the church was 
printed when we published the screen. An 
exterior view and an interior perspective of the 
building will be found in the “‘ Architec 
Association Sketch Book’’ for 1888. 
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COMPETITIONS. - 


CreckuEaton Town Hati.—A meeting 6 
the Town Hall Committee was held on Friday 
to consider a report of a sub-committee appointed 
to examine the plans provisionally approved by 
the committee for the construction of the Town 
Hall. The plans in question have been prepared 
by Messrs. Mawson and Hudson, of Bradford. 
These plans having been approved by the com- 
mittee, the remaining competing architects com- 
plained of unfair treatment, inasmuch as the © 
stipulation of the trustees had been disregarded 
by Messrs. Mawson and Hudson. The committee 
haying again reported in favour of the adoption 
of Messrs. Mawson and Hudson’s scheme, the — 
general committee thereupon decided to submit — 
the plans to the local board, and, if the aecom- 
modation was satifactory for the board’s require- 
ments, to ask the board to proceed with their 
application to the Local Government Board for | 
the necessary borrowing powers for proceeding 
with the board’s portion of the scheme. . 


Grovucrster MvnicreaL Burmpres.—At a 
meeting of the City Council, held on Tuesday, 
the Municipal Buildings Committee recommended — 
that the lowest tender received for the erection — 
of the proposed new public offices (£19,300, by 
Messrs. Bowers and Co., Hereford, with certain 
allowances for material on the site) be accepted, — 
subject to a proper contract being executed b 
the contractors. This gave rise to a lengthy 
discussion, the opponents of the project pomting 
out that the estimated cost was £5,000 more than — 
the figures given by the architect (Mr. G H.- 


Hunt, London) as what his plan could be cai 


were not only needed and essential for the pro 
conduct of civic business, but that their provision — 
was expected of a city so large and important as_ 
Gloucester, to which they would be an ornament 
and a boon. On a division, the tender was 
accepted by 16 to 14. Application’ will be made 
to the Local Government Board for powers to 
raise the necessary money. _ 
Yorx Boarp Scnoors.—An adjourned méet- 
ing of the York School Board was held 
Monday at the offices of the Board, Lo 
Ousegate, where the designs of the competin | 
architects were displayed. Mr. A. N. Bromley, 
F.R.LB.A., the architect to the Nottingham 
School Board, was introduced, and reported on 
each design. He considered that all were more 
or less meritorious ; but in five of the seven the | 
playgrounds were cut up too much, and in one 
point or another did not give the advantages 


possessed by the designs ‘‘ Light and Ace and 
‘Economy I.’? He unhesitatingly gave the 
preference to the design ‘Light and Am.” It 
was unanimously resolved—‘‘ That the Board 
approve of the plan named ‘Light and Air.’ | 
The envelopes marked with mottoes sent in by 
the seven competing architects were then opened. 
The names given under mottoes were :—‘ ‘Light 
and Air,’? Messrs. Demaine and Brierley > 
“Economy T.,’? Messrs. Fisher and Hepper; | 
‘“Tux,’? Mr. Charles Hornsey; “‘ Light,” Mr. 
G. H. Fowler Jones; ‘‘ Economy 


II.,”? Messrs. 
Wm. Lewis and Son; ‘‘Spes,’’ Mr. Edward 
Taylor; ‘‘Eton,’? Mr. Wm. Brown. ne 


CO e———— 


A large memorial clock has just been fixed in the 
church at Burwash, Sussex, to the late rector. 
strikes the hours, chimes the quarters, and has m 
5ft. dials. John Smith and Sons, Midland Clo 4 
Works, Derby, have carried out the work, ani +t 
they guarantee the clock to keep time with great 
accuracy. | 

Bournemouth will not buy the town gas a 
waterworks. The price asked is £407,000. A 2 
poll of the ratepayers 1,861 voted against | 
purchase, and 1,661 for it. a 
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TCHES AT A RECENT SALE OF 
ARMS AND ARMOUR. 

TE give this week sketches of some very 
' interesting objects from the Sale Rooms 
essrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods. 

le Crossbow, of the time of Henry VIIL., 
-h forms the central figure in the sheet, is a 
‘tiful piece of work, shaped with graceful 


‘es. It is made of hard wood, and is very 
It measures 3ft. 3in. long, and is tipped 
‘iron. The crosspiece, also of iron, is 


!2in. from tip to tip. Considering its age, it 
. a very good state of preservation. Its 
Jest is undoubtedly great. 
.e Heaulme, of early date, is said to have 
( worn by Sir Aylmer de Valence; it was 
/dat Denmey Abbey, near Cambridge. Sir 
,aer’s widow, it may be remembered, founded 
‘broke College. This object is from the 
lesborough Collection. 
ough not coming strictly under the title of 
| and armour, we fancy the Brank ov Scold’s 
'le will be regarded with great interest. As 
‘ame implies, it was an instrument designed 
‘flict punishment on a garrulous and quarrel- 
j) virago. Solomon said: ‘‘It is better to 
\1 in the corner of the housetop than with a 
‘ling woman and in a wide house’’; but 
(ch in his writings there are to be found 
:y instances in which an unruly tongue is 
ngly declaimed against, still it is exceedingly 
)tful whether he would have sanctioned the 
of such a barbarous remedy as this. 
| ancestors had rough ways with them, 
(gh we fancy even they must have received 
in provocation before they were driven to the 
‘emity of devising such a punishment. Once 
inated, the use of branks seems to have grown 
| very general use, and their adoption was very 
alent during the 16th and 17th centuries, 
1) having been used within comparatively 
at times. There are still many extant—in 
(incial museums, &c.—of various forms and 
fees of cruelty. The example illustrated 
ay was formerly in use at Knutsford, in 
shire, and is a mild form when compared 
i. some really villainous types once in use, 
lre the gag was spiked so as to lacerate the 
(th, or was made so broad as to extend it in 
jinful manner. Although differing in minor 
jts, most branks have a common arrangement 
‘hown by sketch. This one consists of an 
|tical ring, hinged on both sides, which 
ircled the lower jaw, and a hinged hoop con- 
ed therewith which passed over the head. 
ihe front of the bridle this hoop is widened 
1and a triangular aperture cut to allow for 
‘nose, with two small holes on either side of 
}apex for the eyes. The gag for which all 
| framework was designed is a flat piece of 
‘, which was thrust into the mouth of the 
im, and rested on the tongue, which it 
tually silenced. Round this mouthpiece are 
‘breathing holes. There is a slight attempt 
allowing for the varying sizes of the 
i's, by means of two slots made in the tail of 
head band, which would allow of a trifling 
listment. ‘These slots pass over a loop, which 
}d then be secured by means of a padlock. 
's, with the head incased in this severe engine, 
| unfortunate culprit wasignominiously paraded 
re the public eye, and received such insults 
/ missiles as thé populace chose to bestow. 
1. our issue for Feb. 2, 1883, page 125, a 
ch was given ofa very curious and elaborate 
‘ask -of Correction’’ from Munich, and on 
ly 18th of the same year tiere appeared a 
‘ion of an interesting lecture delivered at 
ding by Mr. . Joseph Stevens, entitled 
‘anicipal Punishments of the Middle Ages,’’ 
| accompanied by a lithographic sheet of illus- 
‘ions. Amongst the latter are several sketches 
‘ranks, and the account of some of the forms 
punishing social and domestic offenders is 
. worth perusal. 
he Sword Hilts, of which we give sketches of 
' varieties of form, need little comment. The 
| of the Cromwellian Broadsword surmounted 
he blade inscribed “‘ Abraham Stamm.’ The 
1 cup-hilt (of English make) to the rapier 
_ vichly inlaid with silver, and is a fine 
‘nple. The blade was long and narrow, and 
iribed ‘‘Otho Tynn en Toledo.’”? The sword 
| of the time of Henry VIII. bears a rough 
mblance to the last named, which, being of 
Elizabethan period, was probably but a refined 
clopment of it. The cup-hilt to Spanish 
rd is of good form, and for shielding the hand 
d not be well surpassed. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


ee was not to be supposed that the Americans 

would be outdone by any other nation either 
in the matter of exhibitions or Eiffel towers, and 
no one will feel surprise at the report that in 
1892 New York is to dazzle the world with such 
a monster exhibition as will eclipse anything in 
this line hitherto attempted. The ‘‘Eiffel’’ tower 
—structures of this nature will, I suppose, in 
future be known as “ Eiffel towers ’’—1is to far 
outdo that at Paris, and will be a lofty erection 
even for the land of ‘‘sky-scrapers.’’ The esti- 
mates of the committee for the exhibition are 
vast indeed :—Main building, 25 acres, £500,000 ; 
machinery hall, 20 acres, £400,000; agricultural 
hall, 10 acres, £150,000; horticultural hall, 6 
acres, £90,000; and art buildings, 5 acres, 
£120,000. It appears, moreover, that the 
machinery hall is to be made a permanent build- 
ing, in which case the sum of £400,000 will 
become £500,000, the extra one hundred 
thousand pounds being deducted from the 
cost of the main building. As to the ‘‘ Kiffel”’ 
tower, that also is to ‘‘lick creation.’’ The 
committee recommend that proposals be invited 
for erecting an ‘‘ observatory tower’’ not less 
than one quarter of a mile in height. This will 
be just about 300ft. in excess of the tower at 
Paris. But the Americans ought to first assure 
themselves as to the nature of the tower proposed 
to be erected in London—the structure which Sir 
Edward Watkin—always burning to execute, or 
originate plans for the erection of, some gigantic 
work—proposes to father. I did hear that this 
tower was to attain an altitude of about 1,500ft., 
and if so the Yankees will have to try again 
before the desired ‘‘licking’’ of creation is 
attained. 


There is to be some sort of a competition in 
connection with the New York exhibition ; but 
even if it be international, it is not one that 
should tempt the English architect or engineer— 
not even those who have never learnt the extreme 
folly of having anything to do with compe- 
titions under the auspices of our friends on 
the other side of the Atlantic. This particular 
competition is, I believe, to do with the means 
of transporting visitors about the various portions 
of the exhibition, and liberal premiums are 
to be dispensed. For the design of the exhibi- 
tion buildings I presume that some architect will 
be appointed, or has been appointed, as there is 
no announcement, or rumour even of a possible 
announcement, of a competition ; and seeing that 
it would not affect us in any way, we shall not 
feel any burning curiosity on this point. As to 
the ‘‘Hiffel’’ tower, that will, apparently, be 
arranged on the competitive tendering system. 
M. Hiffel ought to have the job; but this 
wouldn’t satisfy the Americans, who doubtless 
wish to do it all themselves. I fear, by the 
bye, that we are in for a reign of Hiffelism, and 
that three—one in Paris, London, and New 
York—will not be the sum total of these 
monsters destined to appear upon the face of 
the earth. And just one good word for M. 
Hiffel, whilst I think of it. Having made such 
a business of decrying his masterpiece, it is 
holden upon me to say what I am able in a con- 
trary direction. It is this: that the tower at 
Paris is the result of a clear-headed applica- 
tion of common sense to the building of 
a modern Babel. An _ ordinary architect 
thinks of brick and stone when a tower has 
to be built, just as he did when the Crystal 
Palace was to be provided for the purposes of an 
exhibition. Sir Joseph Paxton came along with 
his glass and iron, and outdid architects in public 
estimation. M. Eiffel sees that iron is the most 
practical and economical material for building an 
enormously tall tower, and has achieved success 
in the same way as did the designer of the palace 
at Sydenham. Common sense was the watch- 
word of both men. 


It is a little strange that the Paris building has 
not been associated with the name of some lay- 
man—an individual outside the architectural or 
engineering professions; for strikingly original 
inventions rarely, if ever, come from professionals. 
Their minds travel in a rut; and to get one’s 
mind out of a rut in matters of design and con- 
struction is a really difficult matter. Most 
original inventions have been made by outsiders, 
who go to work upon a problem with an open 
mind, and one unconstrained by habit, or that 
use which is second nature. 


I have great pleasure in regarding the matter 
whichisthe subject of ‘‘Stonio the Stonecut ter’s”’ 
letter to you in much the same light as he 
does himself. No architect, unless constrained 
by the demands of economy, would ever allow 
the practice to be adopted. ‘‘Stonio,’’ I think, 
will find that where wrought stones come direct 
from the owner of quarries into a job, that job is 
a vastly inferior one, and architecture is prosti- 
tuted to greed of gain. I remember a church 
tower being built where every moulding was cut, 
and, indeed, every necessary work in facing the 
stone was done at the quarries more than a 
hundred miles away. Not to mention the fact 
that the work was of the meanest and clumsiest 
description, I found that every now and then the 
men on the job were idle, and upon inquiry it 
turned out that the prepared sills, jambs, vous- 
soirs, &c., were not forthcoming, those supplying 
the stone having failed to keep their promise as 
to the time the stone was to be at the works. 
I am wholly against the system of which 
‘‘Stonio’’? complains. The stone should be 
worked upon the job, as it is when under the 
superintendence of any true architect. At the 
worst it should be worked at the yard of 
the contractor. In commercial ‘architecture”’ 
it does not much matter how the stones are 
worked; but where true architecture is being 
produced the mason must be under the eye of the 
architect. And to be conveniently under the eye 
of the architect, the stone must be brought in the 
rough to the job. The mason’s yard must be 
under the shadow of the building, and_the click 
of his tools must awaken its echoes. This is the 
only way to insure success in the masonic depart- 
ment. The system mentioned and bewailed by 
“‘Stonio’’? has to do with building as distinct 
from architecture. 


The mountain has groaned, and all have 
gathered around. And, in very truth, a mouse 
has crept forth. After wasting a vast amount of 
your space, your correspondents Messrs. William 
Longmire and Co. have detailed the errors in the 
draughtsmanship of the ‘‘Sheet of Contracts.”’ 
What are they? 1. Two old Norman win- 


dows are represented too close together. 
2. The entrance door is too near turret. 
3. The turrets are too near. 4. There 


is a thick line running through the upper 
portion of lancet window. 4. The sketch of 
south transept ‘‘shows the supposed old slype to 
reach nearly half-way up the front.’”’ 6. Zhe 
circular window in the north transept is drawn flat 
as an elevation; and 7. The buttresses on the south 
side are correctly drawn. What a feeble show! 
Being away from town, I am unable to refer to 
the ‘contrasts’? and compare Messrs. Long- 
mire’s statements; but I certainly object to 
believe that right is wrong because it is right, as 
your correspondent would have us believe in 
Nos. 6 and 7 ‘‘errors.’? Not having time now 
to go into the other questions in the St. Alban’s 
Abbey discussion, or to refer to the intemperate, 
extraordinary (see statement about wrenching 
and smashing screens), and astounding assertions 
of your correspondents Messrs. Longmire, I 
must leave the subject for this week. Before 
concluding, however, I would point out that, in 
the eyes of the world, the charge of liay is sure 
evidence of an inability to prove one’s assertions 
by straightforward and honest argument. 
GoTH. 
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CHIPS. 


The local authority for Market Harborough and 
Great and Little Bowden have adopted a scheme 
of water supply for the united district prepared by 
Mr. J. B. Everard, M.Inst.C.E., of Millstone-lane, 
Leicester. 


The town council of Swansea have finally decided 
to invite tenders upon designs for the new Market 
by Messrs. J. B. Wilson and Glendinning Moxham, 
recently selected in competition, and should the 
lowest one by a responsible builder be below 
£17,000, the limit of cost, the designers will receive 
the sum of £50; if above, Messrs. Wilson and 
Moxham will simply be appointed architects at the 
usual remuneration. The architects estimate the 
cost at £16,800. ‘ 


The parish church of Colton, near Ulverston, is 
about to be restored from plans prepared by Messrs. 
Settle and Farmer, of Ulverston. 


A group of mission buildings are being commenced 
in Broad Plain, Bristol, for the Highbury Church, 
and will cost a little over £3,000. Messrs. Foster 
and Latrobe are the architects, and Mr, T. H. 
Brown, also of Bristol, is the contractor. 


SCHOOL-BOARD CONTRACTS. 


A FOURTH meeting of Metropolitan builders 

interested in the letting of the works of 
repairs and alterations of the London School 
Board was held on Tuesday night at Anderton’s 
Hotel, Fleet-street. At the invitation of the 
meeting, several members of the School Board 
attended, including the Rev. Herbert Curtis, Mr. 
W. R. Bourke, Mr.’ B. Lucraft, Mr. Barnes, Mr. 
Hart, and Mr. Cook. Mr. Lawrence Stevens, 
L.C.C., as before, occupied the chair. 

Mr. Lucraft said this taking of work from 143 
builders and giving it to half a dozen was a rate- 
payers’ question, quite as much, and more, than 
a builders’ one. He felt thankful to the builders 
for the action they had taken, for they were 
stopping a very bad job. The few on the Board 
were getting all the power into their hands, and 
how were they doing it? By villifying those 
who had done the work of the Board well up to 
the present. Here was the commencement of a 
scheme similar to that which ruined the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. There was not the 
least doubt about it that the Board of Works for 
many years was pure; so were the first three 
School Boards for London ; but the present one 
was going on to what brought the Board of 
Works to its final issue. The School Board was 
doing all it could to narrow the work to a few 
members of the Board. The publicity given this 
matter would, however, put a stop to a most 
gigantic fraud upon the ratepayers. This was 
not the whole of the scheme. It was intended, 
if this was successful, to have given the whole of 
the school building to half a dozen builders. He 
blamed the public a good deal for this, for listen- 
ing to the specious statements which put cliques 
upon the Board; but he advised all at the 
next election to put practical working men 
on the Board to see that the work was 
properly done by skilful and fairly-paid men. 
Mr. Bourke said he strongly objected to sucha 
sweeping alteration being made without the 
matter coming before the whole board. He 
remembered Mr. Helby (chairman of the Works 
Committee) saying to him, ‘‘ We have passed it.’’ 
*“Passed what??? <‘*Why, that which will 
doom open tendering.’”? He (Mr. Bourke) said 
it was a wrong action, to which Mr. Helby re- 
plied that it was open to the meeting to have 
voted against it. Mr. Barnes said he had put a 
question to one of the large contractors who had 
been appointed to do work under schedule prices, 
whether he would be content to charge the 
quoted tenpence for repairing a lock? ‘Oh, 
yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ but there are other things, 
you know.’’ Mr. Hart said he could not under- 
stand the action of the committee at all. As one 
of the Hackney members, he had been written to 
to nominate responsible firms for the repairing 
work of the schools—firms who, in his opinion, 
would do justice to the Board and the ratepayers. 
This he did, and no complaints were made of the 
work, and he was surprised that the same re- 
quest had not been made to him again. He did 
not believe in throwing open the work to any- 
body who liked to tender, because he knew that 
some of the tenders were impossible prices for 
good work ; but he did believe in good local men 
having local work. The Rev. Herbert Curtis 
said he was not on the Works Committee, and 
had not a chance of getting on it, though he 
tried. All these things were arranged by the 
chairman and vice-chairman for those whom they 
considered the most suitable men. Mr. Hart 
said the Works Committee were altogether too 
autocratic. They ought to be nailed down to 
their proper duties. Mr. Cook did not like the 
Sweeping condemnation of his committee, but 
said he would always go for responsible local 
men, who paid fair wages, having a share of the 
work paid for by ratepayers’ money. It was 
finally resolved that Messrs. Cook and Barnes be 
requested to present a memorial to the School 
Board, setting forth the injustices mentioned, and 
that the Board be asked to receive a deputation 
on the subject. 

—————————_ => @ 


The Senatus of Aberdeen University some time 
ago, on the suggestion of Mr. George Reid, R.S.A., 
resolved to obtain a report from Dr. Rowand 
Anderson on proposed improvements of the chapel 
at King’s College, Old Aberdeen. Dr. Anderson 
has now completed his report, and the estimated 
cost of the alterations is £3,000, the chief recom- 
mendations being panelling for the walls of chancel 
and west end, new tile and stone floor, stalls and oak 
screen, opening out of east windows, and decora- 
tions to walls and ceiling. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


Building Lrtelligence. 


Eryuotme.—The parish church of Eryholme, 
near Gilling-on-Tees, North Riding, was re- 
opened on Tuesday week after restoration, on 
the basis (the Northern Echo states) of a report 
made by Mr. G. Gordon Hoskins, F.R.I.B.A., 
architect, Darlington, in the early part of last 
year. The edifice had suffered much from time, 
and possibly from past neglect. It was disfigured 
by rude rafters of timber supporting the roof, 
high-backed and most uncomfortable pews, and 
walls and pillars liberally covered with white- 
wash. The accumulated soil has been removed 
from the exterior of the walls, the interior of 
them and the pillars cleansed from the white- 
wash, a new roof put on, fresh windows put in, 
and open seats replace the unsightly pews. The 
outlay has been about £600. 


Hanrriteroon.—Wednesday was a gala day at 
Hartlepool, as the Marquis of Londonderry 
opened the Headland Protection Walls and 
Promenade, inaugurated the Henry Smith School, 
and dedicated to public use the extension of the 
hospital. The sea wall has been constructed at a 
cost of £25,000. It slopes in thickness from 11ft. 
at the bottom to 8ft. at the top; the height 
varies from 21ft. to 27ft; the length is 3,340ft. ; 
and.in it 40,000 tons of concrete have been used. 
It stretches from the lighthouse to the end of 
Corporation-road; and placing a broad-based 
wall in front of the crags that were irregularly 
worn, a magnificent promenade is provided, and 
three acres are added to the recreation ground 
of the borough. The coping of the wall has a 
railing of cast-iron stanchions and iron tubing 
fixed, as a protection. Mr. Howkins was the 
engineer-in-chief and Mr. William Belk the 
resident engineer. The Henry Smith School 
just built is a High school, well adapted for its 
purposes, and finely situated. The extension of 
the Hartlepools’ Hospital includes new east and 
west wing. The west wing, which faces into 
Friar-street, comprises board-room, consulting- 
room, surgery, and waiting-room for out- 
patients. The east wing comprises one large 
ward measuring 50ft. by 19ft., and a smaller 
ward with accommodation for five beds, 
the nurses’ duty room beiny arranged between 
the wards with view windows to each. 
Facing the principal entrance is the main 
staircase, 6ft. wide, giving an easy ascent 
to the first-floor corridor. This leads to 
the operating ward and accident ward, the latter 
containing five beds. Towards the east is a large 
ward with nurses’ duty room attached, and to 
the south is another large ward for females, 
66ft. by 90ft. A. detached annex to all the 
wards, with intervening lobbies between, 
embraces lavatories, bath ward, sink, and w.c., 
lined out with glazed bricks. On the first floor 
are the house-surgeon’s sitting and bedroom, 
iitchen, scullery, and the porter’s room. In a 
detached block, and connected with the main 
building by a covered way, are the laundry, 
wash-house, drying closet, post-mortem room, 
and mortuary. All the wards are laid with 
polished hardwood flooring, the walls being 
coated with hard, polished cement plaster, and 
all the corners are rounded. Below the wood 
floors cement concrete is laid, to prevent damp 
air exhalations from the ground. No change is 
made in the architectural features of the exterior, 
the new portion being designed in character 
with the old. The cost of the whole is about 
£4,000. The contractor is Mr. Joseph Howe, 
Park-road, West Hartlepool, Mr. J. J. Wilson 
acting as clerk of works. The whole has been 
designed by Mr. Wm. Lister Newcombe, Pil- 
grim-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Sour Snore, Brackpoor.—The Bishop of 
Manchester on Monday performed the ceremony 
of consecrating the new church at South Shore, 
Blackpool. The section now completed consists 
of the chancel and south chancel aisle. On the 
north are clergy and choir vestries, with the 
organ loft above. The transepts are each of two 
bays, taking in the three east bays of the nave. 
The chancel is raised above the level of the nave, 
and is separated from it by a stone screen wall. 
The side arches will be filled with open timber 
screens of ornamental character. The chancel 
floor is composed of black and white marble in 
geometrical patterns. The ceiling is vaulted with 
moulded ribs and carved bosses, in pitch-pine. 
The other ceilings throughout will also be in 
pitch-pine, with moulded ribs, ornamentally 


treated; but their completion has bee 
for the present on account of éxpense. 
building has been temporarily connecte 
old, so that the whole can be used f 
The materials used are Yorkshire stone 
with red Rainhill stone dressings, fo 
terior. The cost of the present section | 
£5,000. Messrs. Moore Bros., of Ravwtenst; 
are the contractors, and the architect is Mr. | 
Knill Freeman, of JBolton, and | 
Chambers, Manchester. ee. | 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH HOLOGIC, 


SOCIETIES. | 


York ArcurrecruraL AssocraTion. — ( 
Saturday afternoon the members of this assoc} 
tion visited the villages of Stillingfleet a) 
Cawood, making their journey by water. Pa; 


the village. : 
miles from York, being situated on 


inspected, the remains of the castle—one 
abode of archiespicopal wealth and magnificenc 
The castle is stated to have been built by Kir 
Athelstan about the year 920. The church w 
afterwards visited. i 


CHIPS. 


The new church at Clumber, just erected a 
of £40,000 by the Duke of Newcastle, » 


opened on Tuesday, October 22, by the Bishop 
Southwell. =. 


The unveiling of the monument erected ; 
Pitlochry in memory of Dr. Duff, the first missionai 
sent to India by the Church of Scotland, took plai 
on Saturday. The memorial is erected on 3 
eminence directly to the east of Pitlochry Churdl 
The cross is of the Scottish Celtic type, and is cor 
structed of three blocks of red Peterhead granit 
A bronze medallion of Dr. Duff, by Mr. Thom: 
Beattie, sculptor, Edinburgh, is inserted in th 
front. The cross was designed and executed b 
Alexander M‘Donald and Co., Aberdeen. 


The officials employed by Messrs. Forster, Brow: 
and Rees, of Cardiff, the engineers to the Vale « 
Glamorgan Railway Company, commenced stakin 
out the route of the new line of railway on Monda; 
so that the carrying out of the contract for its cor 
struction may be proceeded with forthwith. 


A large clock has been erected at Willenhal 
Staffordshire, by John Smith and Sons, Derby. | 
has four large illuminated dials with automatic g: 
apparatus. It plays the Westminster quarters an 
strikes hours, and will undoubtedly prove a gre 
boon to the town. : 


New assembly rooms have been erected as 
bury, and special attention has been paid to 
ventilation, the vitiated air being extracted b 
Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son’s latest improve 
patent self-acting air-pump ventilator and fresh a 
admitted by their improved air inlets. : 


Last year the school at the Forest, Wallop, w: 
enlarged at the sole cost of Mr. J. H. Severne, ' 
Wallop Hall, who has lately built & moans 
house from plans by Mr. W. King-Brown. i 
walls are built of Sarn bricks with Grinshill ire 
stone heads and sills, and the roots are covert 
with Bangor slates. The work has been carne 
out by Mr. W. W. Southern, of Nobold, Shrew: 
bury. — 
The memorial stone of the Camlachie Tagan 
in Great Hastern-road, Glasgow, was laid wil 
Masonic ceremony on Saturday. ‘The building w: 
cost £3,500. sar 


The chancel of St. Michael’s Church, Handswort 
has recently been enriched by another stained-8l4 
window. It consists of two main openings 
first having for its subject the widows nee 
Peter the coats and garments made by aes 
other representing St. Peter kneeling by the 3 
side, having just restored Dorcas to life. le 
surmounted by canopies formed of the vine 0 . 
ment, with angels in madallions with Loan 
correspond, having texts and a memorial ea J 
tion. The work was executed by Messrs. | a 
and Hughes, of Frith-street, Soho, London, W: 
executed the other windows in the church. 

he partnership, heretofore subsisting betwe 
Jeune Pike aa Tasker, of Chester-squat 
Pimlico, architects and surveyors, is announce? 
have been dissolved. i 


a 


Sept. 27, 1889. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


Itis particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buripine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
ee to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
ions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PassMorE Epwarps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. 7 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) ‘To India (vid Brindisi), 
£110s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 wo. Special terms for series of more than six 
= a can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
isher, 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant’ 
or “Situations Wanted”? is OnE Suitiine for Twenty- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
po reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 

on. 


NOTICE. 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumesof Vols. XLI., XLVI., XLIX., 
L., LI., LIIl., and LVI., may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


ReEceivep.—J. D. and Co.—R. M.—M. B. L. B.—@G. J. 
and Son—A. 8. and 8.—W. 8.—P. P. and Co.—R. L. 


Correspondence, 


eS ge 
ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 
To the Editor of the Buitpine News. 
Srr,—I inclose a copy of a petition against the 


continuance of Lord Grimthorpe’s destructive and |; 


constructive works at the above, which has 
already received numerous signatures. I shall 
be happy to receive the names of any of your 
readers who may wish to join in this protest, and 
will gladly send forms to any who may be will- 
ing to obtain signatures.—I am, &c., 
Hucu Rovumrev Goven. 
12, Carlton Chambers, Regent-street, 
8. W., Sept. 23. 


To the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of St. Alban’s, 
the Venerable Archdeacon Lawrance, Rector, and the 
Churchwardens of the Cathedral Church of St. Alban, 
Hertfordshire, 


This Memorial and Petition Sheweth— 

1. That your Memorialists are informed that a Faculty 
was granted in 1880 to Sir Edmund Beckett, now Lord 
Grimthorpe, empowering him to rebuild the West Front 
of the Cathedral in accordance with a design deposited in 
the Diocesan Registry, and to insert windows in some or 
- of ae ee bays i the sel similar to those in the 

ays which have windows, and to restore, repair, and r 
the said Cathedral. : ae ae as 

2. That in the opinion of many of your Memorialists, 
Lord Grimthorpe has far exceeded the powers conveyed to 
him by Faculty, inasmuch as he has utterly destroyed a 
very large portion of the North and South Transepts, and 
instead of restoring and repairing them, has erected in 
their stead other work of a totally different character, and 
this, to the best of their information and belief, without 
submitting any designs or obtaining any permission for 
the same from the Consistory Court, or affording the 
Parishioners any opportunity of being heard in respect 
we’ 

F at Lord Grimthorpe is now causing the windows 
of the Presbytery to be destroyed, and instead of repair- 
ing orrestormg them, is inserting others of a different 
wuss of his own invention. 

: at your“ Memorialists, whilst fully recognising 
Lord Grimthorpe’s liberality in providing Tanda for the 
works he has carried out, are pained and grieved at the 
1ature of the same, whereby one after another of the most 
valuable and interesting features of the once noble Abbey 
?.urch have been so shamefully obliterated and destroyed, 


and it is with feelings of intense indignation, horror, and 
dismay that they view the same—feelings which they 
believe are shared in, not only by the vast majority of the 
parishioners, but by well nigh all archaeologists, antiqu- 
aries, ecclesiologists, and architects. : 

Your Memorialists, considering the fate which has 
already befallen the church to be a national misfortune 
and disgrace, therefore pray you as Guardians of this 
venerable fabric, to exercise your authority and take such 
action as you may think proper to stay the hand of Lord 
Grimthorpe, and to preserve what remains of the ancient 
building, so dear to English Churchmen, from further 
destruction, and your Memorialists will ever pray, &c. 


Name. Title or Occupation. Address. 


GRIMTHORPEISM IN THE NORTH. 


Srr,—Having heard that someone had some- 
thing to say respecting Eryholme Church, we 
turned to your Correspondence Column, and, on 
reading the letter of ‘‘ Archeologist,’’ our feel- 
ing was one of the profoundest regret and dis- 
appointment that we had never heard before of 
one who takes such an evident interest in that 
poor little church, though apparently hailing 
from the immediate neighbourhood. What a 
pity that ‘‘ Archeologist’s’’ naturally retiring 
nature and unwillingness to obtrude himself on 
others should have robbed us of all that long- 
matured knowledge and skill to which, both as 
an architect and as an archeologist, he lays 
claim! For what a man of wisdom he must be, 
how keen his eyesight ! For, not having been in 
the church before its so-called destruction, he 
knows from a photo. its every detail, and sees in 
that photo. apparently columns which the eye of 
the photographic lens that took such a picture 
could not see. How strange to know these 
details so well, without even going into the 
church! We are puzzled as we think of 
it. But why need we be?—for nothing 
can be too hard to such a mind as his. We 
cannot but grieve when we think what 
we have lost. What might we not have had! 
Under ‘‘ Archeologist’s’’ magic hand exterior 
masonry, only a ‘‘ /ittle weather worn,’’ would 
have grown sound again, split mullions and 
cracked headstones have re-united themselves, 
the roof would not have been poor and flimsy, 
nor the varnish treacly. But as we pondered 
over his words, a change came o’er the spirit of 
our dream; we began to ask, Had we, after all, 
lost so much as we first thought? or one ques- 
tion we would ask, What can be the matter with 
‘¢ Archeologist’s’’ hair? ‘‘The screen,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ will make anyone’s hair stand on end,”’’ 
and as he knows this will be the result with other 
people’s hair, we conclude he has experienced 
this effect in his own person. Surely his hair 
must be very lively, for this screen is an exact 
copy of the old screen, which as an archeologist 
he should have loved, and his soul delighted in, 
for of course he saw the old screen in the photo. ; 
but perhaps he thought we worthy individuals 
had destroyed the old screen, and did not mean 
to replace it, and perhaps it was the sudden sight 
of a screen so like the one in the photo., which 
came as a shock to him and caused his 
hair to rise! Would it not have been wiser 
had ‘‘ Archeologist ’’ waited until the work was 
finished before delivering his soul through the 
medium of your columns? But then he would 
have lost the amusement of seeing the corbels in 
the nave as yet without their struts. As to 
his remarks about breaking out for new windows 
in old walls, let us say that the restoration has 
been carried out on the basis of a report drawn 
up by an architect of very high standing, and 
that this item was particularly recommended by 
him. As to his remarks about pulling out two 
windows in red sandstone, the fact is that only 
one of the two he mentions was in red sandstone, 
and the headstone of that one was broken quite 
through, and also the mullion was cracked from 
top to bottom ; yet he says they were only a little 
weather worn. Not much reliability can be 
placed on statements so inaccurate, and this 
applies also to his remarks on some of the interior 
work. He speaks of a trained eye: this trained 
eye has not helped him to distinguish what is 
newly done from what is old; for work that is 
new he overlooks as if it had not been 
touched, and portions that have not been 
touched he speaks of as having been rebuilt. 
But, last of all, and we ask your readers 
to consider this. How shall we say it, 
O, ye archeologists and architects? What 
shall we think, and what will you think, of the 
trained eye which, when it sees the semicircular 


arches of the arcade, distorts them into elliptical 
arches? Truly ‘‘ Archzologist,’’? in one respect, 
is like that old arcade—he is very bold. Semi- 
circular arches appear to him elliptical—and he 
will have it so ;— yet we facy that, in spite of his 
minute knowledge and discrimination, those 
arches will still remain semicircular. ‘‘ Archseo- 
logist’’ informsus that his object was to show how 
a church can be mauled and ruined by those who 
have not his knowledge and discrimination. 
Would it not be nearer the mark to say that his 
object would seem to have been, in his charity, 
to find as much fault as possible P—I am, &c.. 

A Wortuy Inpryrpvat. 


ARCHITECTURE IN NORFOLK. 


Str, — Your correspondent ‘‘One on the 
Broads,’’ calls attention to the very remarkable 
rood-screen in the church at Ranworth, near 
Norwich. This screen formed the subject of a 
publication by the Norfork and Norwich 
Archeological Society in the year 1867, con- 
taining a complete series of drawings of the 
screen and paintings—one panel only, however, 
in colour. When I last visited the church a few 
years back, the building was sadly in want of 
repair ; but it is to be hoped that the screen will 
have been more carefully preserved, as it is 
deservedly considered the finest example in 
Norfolk, including those at Fritton and Barton 
Turf.—I am, &c., 

Frank M. Excoop, A.R.I.B.A. 

98, Wimpole-street, W., September 24. 


[If Mr. Elgood possesses the publication re- 
ferred to, and would trace some of the drawings 
he describes, or lend it, we are sure it would 
interest many readers.—Ep. | 


WORKING STONE ON THE JOB. 


Srr,—In the early part of 1887 I had to defend 
in the columns of your contemporary, the 
Builder, an attack upon ‘‘Quarry Worked 
Stone,’’? which was thrashed out until the editor 
closed the correspondence, adding in his ‘‘ notes ’’ 
‘““We believe that the remarks of ‘A Quarry 
Owner’ (myself) are in the main correct. The 
principal cause of quarry-worked stone being 
cheaper than when it is elsewhere worked, is the 
saving of carriage, of waste material, bad blocks, 
Cay 

Now, in your valuable paper another attack 
has been made upon it (see ‘‘Stonio the 
Stonecutter’s’’ letter in your last issue), and 
with your permission I should like to as correctly 
and decisively put the matter right, as I had to 
do upon the last occasion, although may-be he 
was not then engaged in the correspondence. 

“* Stonio the Stonecutter ’’ implores the ‘‘ aid of 
‘Goth’s’ racy and powerful pen to discourage 
the practice . . . of employing outside labour— 
l.e., quarry labour—in the working of stone 
used in our buildings,”’ adding how easy it would 
be for architects to render to masons ‘‘an in- 
valuable service by inserting a clause in their 
contracts to enforce the working of stone on the 
job, or in the yard, under the architect’s own 
supervision.”’ 

It will not be denied that architects generally 
are very busy gentlemen, with their hands quite 
full, and their time fully occupied. Hence, if 
they can be spared the time and necessity of 
supervising the working of the stone on the job, 
they will gladly be rid of such necessity. And 
would it not be more becoming and straightfor- 
ward of ‘‘ Stonio the Stonecutter,’’ and all others 
who are not employers of quarry labour, to do as 
we at the quarries do—viz., put in the best 
material (most durable, sound, and seasoned), 
carry out each detail accurately, and finish every - 
thing in the best style? Then the ‘‘ necessity ’’ 
quoted is entirely removed, and architects can 
rely with implicit confidence on their wishes 
being carried out to the utmost. 

Without going into your correspondent’s side 
of the question—which I can do fully if need be 
—my desire is to show, by quoting my own 
success with ‘‘ quarry-worked stone,’’ that it is 
the best thing architects can do to have their stone 
worked at the quarries. ‘Take the first job I did 
after commencing business. I was much gratified 
to have a letter direct from the architect, whom 
[had never before had the remotest dealings with, 
quite unsolicited, saying—‘‘ The stones you have 
so far delivered do you great credit, showing 
great care, accuracy, and finish.’’ And since 
this I have had several other jobs under the 
same architect, in three instances having the 
work placed in my hands to be worked at the 


quarry, away from all supervision, at higher 
prices than the work could have been had at and 
executed close by his office, and under his super- 
vision; exhibiting the total confidence in the 
one, and the want of same in the other. 

Again, some years since I carried out some 
work under a builder, and away from ‘‘super- 
vision.”? This so pleased the architect and his 
clients (and the builder, doing his work under 
“¢ supervision,’’ so displeased them all), that when 
another occasion arose the builder was passed by, 
and the work given me direct, which has again 
been repeated recently, being clear evidence of 
confidence in me and my work. 

Another instance I may mention, where the 
architect and all concerned were so pleased with 
my work, that, although he has a clause in his 
specification that the stone is to be worked under 
his eye, or where he may readily see it whilst 
working, if desired, the builder adds that if I 
do the work the clause will not be enforced, 
showing the architect’s confidence in my work. 

Take another case, where I ‘supplied the 
masonry, under one of the leading London 
architects: the testimony was, ‘‘I have great 
pleasure in informing you the work came together 
extremely well—in fact, I may say that in an 
experience of 25 years 3} » L have never 
seen mouldings worked in Portland stone that 
intersected better.’’ 

And in one of my latest, the builder wrote me 
saying, ‘ The prejudice has been very 
great against quarry-worked -stone, and it will 
bea triumph for you if you remove it, which I 
think you will.”’ 

I might go on multiplying these instances 
unto weariness, and am prepared to quote the 
names of the architects, builders, and name of 
every job [have done —all worked at the quarries 
—hbeing many hundreds, so that any person may 
make the fullest inquiry or inspection, to see and 
hear the result of my labours themselves. 

It is obvious to everyone that this course is 
best. First, because when a builder. or a mason 
under same, has a job to do in any stone, they 
will have the softest (and consequently, the most 
cheaply-worked and less durable of its kind), 
that can be obtained, knowing that if it fails, 
the stone, and not themselves, will receive the 
blame ; and if another stone is specified for the 
next building it is no matter to them: they have 
to work that other stone, and they make as much 
from one as the other. But with the quarry- 
owner it is different. His first aim is to select 
the most suitable and durable stone, then finish 
it off in the best manner, so that the architect is 
pleased ; the stone stands all weathers, he obtains 
credit for it, the stone is used again, and thus he 
obtains his living; whereas, being dependent 
upon that one class of stone, if he did anything 
whereby he brought discredit upon him or his 
stone, his living is immediately doomed, and he 
cuts the ground from under his feet. Then, 
secondly, because when he has any masonry to 
do, he has all the hosts of prejudices, and scru- 
tinies, and devices to get through. First, the 
builder’s foreman is prejudiced (or if a mason, 
perhaps riled that he has not the work being done 
under him in his yard), and he does his best to 
find fault. I don’t mean wrongly to find fault ; 
but he thoroughly well scrutinises it, taking 
care it is all right, and, as an honest man, seeing 
that as his master pays for a supposed good 
thing, he gets it. Then, thirdly, the builder is 
particular to see it is quite satisfactory, and that 
he gets the best for his money. Again, fourthly, 
the clerk of works comes in with his scrutiny 
ieesheps prejudiced also), and finally the archi- 

ect. 


In conclusion, the architect, if he be not quite 
so well versed in the various stones as most are, 
by having stone worked at the quarries, is sure 
of having that sort of stone used which he 
specifies, and not Red Dumfries used where Red 
Mansfield is specified, or the softest kinds of 
Bath and York, where the harder kinds are 
directed to be used—such, as it is rumoured, has 
been the case; in one instance it being carried 
so far as, in the words of a London mason, 
Corsham stone, stained red, was put into a build- 
ing where a red stone was specified and paid for ! 

Trusting I may not have to resist further 
attacks—I am, &e., A Quarry Owner. 


RE-PAVING OF THE STRAND. 


Sir,—The vehicular traffic of this important 
thoroughfare having resumed its wonted aspect, 
and a great deal having been written and said 
during the execution of this work reflecting upon 
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the vestry, its officials, and others concerned, I 
shall be glad if you will afford me the oppor- 
tunity of stating a few facts in relation thereto. 

The taking up of the old wood paving was 
commenced on the 12th ult.—a period of the year 
most suitable for carrying out such work, as 
being least liable to interfere with business and 
the interests of the ratepayers. On the following 
day notice was received from the Metropolitan 
Electric Supply Company of their intention to 
lay a main, with transverse branches about every 
50ft. apart, under the portion maintained by this 
vestry, and the vestry having waived many for- 
malities in order to expedite the carrying out of 
the work, the company proceeded with all expe- 
dition. This, of course, necessitated the sus- 
pension of the repaving for some days to allow 
the company to get ahead. 

Simultaneously, Messrs. Gatti, by permission 
of the vestry, were laying a main between 
Villiers-street and the Adelphi Theatre, and 
subsequently between the Adelphi Theatre and 
Exeter-street. 

The work performed in laying these mains was 
first to cut through a layer of asphalte lin. thick, 
then concrete from 6in. to 12in. thick, excavating 
to a depth, in some cases, of 7ft., and having to 
contend with difficulties which only those who 
are acquainted with such matters can appreciate 
—viz., 25 pipes, varying from 24in. to 6in. in 
diameter, with services and branches, which exist 
in this thoroughfare from front to front. During 
this portion of the work about 200 men were 
employed. Beyond the work of the Electric 
Company, the gas and water companies made 
numerous openings. 

It will be apparent to any experienced person 
that, with two electric mains being laid, and 
under the circumstances alluded to, the censure 
and complaints that have been prominent in 
many of the papers were made without a know- 
ledge of the facts of the case. The making good 
of these trenches, amounting in length to 
3,724ft, or about 1,010 super. yards, caused 
further delay, owing to the new concrete having 
to remain some time before being paved over. 
As a part of the difficulty, the Dock strike 
seriously affected us, the contractor for wood 
blocks (Mr. J. Knights) having been put to 
ereat difficulty in supplying us. Nothwith- 
standing these difficulties, the works have been 
completed within five weeks. The wood used 
between Charing Cross and Exeter-street has 
been the best yellow deal, in blocks 3in. by 9in. 
by Gin., of a superior quality, and unsurpassed 
by any laid in the thoroughfares of London; and 
between Exeter-street and Exeter Hall with 
Jarrah wood (Australian), 3in. by 9in. by din. 

An architect, Mr. Emden, has suggested that 
a subway be constructed for laying the mains 
and pipes in (I trust he does not think this idea 
at all original, as the Metropolitan Board haye 
formed subways in all their new streets for the 
past 30 years) ; but I should like to see how he 
would put this theory into practice in the Strand. 
I beg to supply him with the following particu- 
lars, to enable him to work out the problem. The 
crown of the sewer does not exceed in any part 
10ft. below the level of the roadway, and there 
are between curb and curb 17 gas, water, and 
other pipes, and hundreds of service pipes, lying 
in many cases at a depth of 7ft. 

With reference to working by night I have 
but little faith, as oftentimes the greater portion 
of the work so performed by an imperfect light 
has been undone the next day. 

It has come to my knowledge that Mr. Emden 
has stated that, owing to his interference, this 
vestry have laid the Jarrah wood at the east end 
of the Strand ; this I am prepared absolutely to 
deny, inasmuch as the vestry at the time of con- 
sidering the question of repaving, some months 
since, resolved that this wood should be laid as 
an experiment between Exeter-street and the 
Globe office.—I am, &c., Henry Jacques, 

Surveyor to the Vestry. 

Vestry Hall, St. Martin’s-place, W.C., 

Sept. 20. 

[Mr. Walter Emden has replied at consider- 
able length. He still holds that the deal blocks 
should have been prepared with creosote, and 
should have been of a harder class of wood than 
yellow deal. He says that -he did not attribute 
the use of Jarrah wood at the east end of the 
district to any interference on his part; but sug- 
gested that it would have been better to have 
made the experiment with the Jarrah wood at 
first, before doing the repaving. He still con- 
siders that the work might have been done by 


night as well as by day, and, while not clai 
in any way the credit of originating the id 
subways, he believes that in the Strand it w 
be infinitely cheaper to put down subways—j 
laying which there would be no insurmount 
able difficulty—than to have the road constant] 
up for one company or the other. ] 4 


SCAFFOLDING. 


Srr,—I was much interested in the artic 
which appeared under this heading in your la; 
week’s issue, as I have carefully watched th 
subject for some time past. a 

To the best of my knowledge, the steam derric 
crane, as applied in the erection of buildings, w: 
first introduced into London by Messrs, Mac 
Gregor at the Army and Navy Hotel, Victoris 
street, S.W., about, seven years ago, and sin 
then its adoption has been followed by man 
others, until it has now become tolerably gener 
upon most buildings of any importance. To m 
mind, however, it is by no means clear wheth 
it is an economical system or not, as, in cases « 
brick fronts requiring pointing, or, in fact, an 
elevation having much labour in its finishing 
the derrick system does not seem to me superset 
the ordinary scaffolding, which, in such case 
appears to be required just as usual. The cor 
clusion, it seems to me, to point to is for ordinax 
buildings, having nothing special to lift beyor 
the ordinary bricks, timber, &c., the use of 
steam derrick with its tripod staging would n 
be economical, but the reverse. In the cas 
however, of jobs where there is much heay 
lifting, such as stone and ironwork, and whe 
crabs and tackle would be largely used (i 
constant shifting and re-erection of which cor 
sumes a deal of time), I imagine that the stea 
derrick, commanding so large an area within i 
radius, must be of great service. — 

When first introduced into London it w 
watched with considerable interest, and w 
supposed by some to supersede all other scaffol 
ing, the men working overhanded from ft 


is te 


Doubtlessly, some of your many readers mig’ 
be able to speak, with the authority gained | 
experience upon the economical aspect of tl 
subject, and such information could not fail to! 
of practical interest to the trade, and it wou 
also greatly oblige—Yours, &c., a 

Sept. 25. : Lonpon BurpEr. 


NEWCASTLE SMOKE, — 


Smr,—It is devoutly to be wished that tl 
remarks of Professor Oliver and yourself abo 
the insanitary, wasteful, and inartistic effect 
the pall of smoke which constantly overhangs t 
town of Newcastle and neighbourhood may le 
to immediate remedial steps being taken. T 
first cause, however, of ‘‘the sooty black 
buildings is the soft, porous stone of which th 
are constructed, and I will venture to recomme! 
our friends in the north to do what is n 
becoming common in this southern city of fogs 
viz., to build with a material capable of rest 
the penetration of soot in rainy weather. ys 
use of beautiful polished granite is becom 
more common in smoky London year by ye 
Structures fifty years old are as clean and pert 
as on the day they were finished. Every show 
of rain cleans down their hard, impenetral 
surfaces, and instead of ‘‘ sooty blackness 
have perennial freshness; instead of the raj 
decay of the limestone once in every-day use J 
the more important buildings, we have structu 
of everlasting durability. We have yet to adc 
or create a style of architecture suited to t 
natural characteristics of the material; butt 
artistic genius of our countrymen will doubtl 
supply this at no distant date. We shall th 
puild'as cheaply with granite as with freestor 
—Iam, &c., tT. 


WASTE PIPES.” 


Srr,—In your journal of the 20th inst., 
par. 85 of spootlcatiom of ‘ Practical Archit 
ture,’ a ‘‘llin. warning-pipe”’ 18 specified | 
cistern. 4183 ; 

Does not this smack of jerry-building, of wh 
we now see so much? ; eo ae 

A mere warning-pipe is a very inferior fitti 
to a standing waste-pipe with brass wash 
waste, and waste-pipe discharging over @ 80 
or sink; as this not only acts as a war 
but admits of the cistern being thoroug: 


: b es s . Sf a 
‘ 4 
" 
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eaned out without expense or inconvenience, 
hereas a cistern fitted with a mere warning- 
pe can never be effectually cleaned, and any 
tempts to do so is attended with inconvenience 
id expense, as the dirt, water, &c., lying in 
e bottom of the cistern below the level of the 
p of the service-pipes has to be sopped up and 
icketed (down-stairs in most cases), and the 
me process has to be repeated over and over 
rain before the water used for cleaning the 
stern can be removed. Indeed, the cleaning, 
id removal of all the dirty water is never done 
loroughly. 

A standing-waste and washer, &c., are as 
sential to health as any other sanitary fitting. 
am, &c. Het OB; 


OO OE 


CHIPS. 


The long-contemplated improvements to St. 
homas’s Church, Stourbridge, are about to be 
mmenced, a contract haying been entered into 
ith Mr. North, builder, of Stourbridge. The 
ork embraces a new semi-circular apsidal pro- 
ction to the chancel, a new staircase wing to the 
orth gallery, alterations to the entrances, vestries 
1d seating, with other minor improvements. 
rom lack of funds a part of the scheme has had 
be abandoned for the present; but, it is hoped to 
entually complete the whole according to the 
ans of the architects, Messrs. Cotton and Bidlake, 
‘Birmingham. The church is a very interesting 
ecimen of the Queen Anne type of English archi- 
cture, and the new additions are designed to 
rictly harmonise with it. 


The ancient and very interesting church of 
antillio, Perthorley, near Abergavenny, is now 
ing restored, Messrs. Kempson and Fowler, of 
landaff, being the architects, and Mr. John G. 
10mas, of Abergavenny, the contractor. 


Mr. Philip Wilkinson, late master of the Wor- 
ipful Company of Plumbers, will preside at Mr. 
arke’s ppeung lecture to plumbers at the Poly- 
shnic Y.M.C.I., on the 30th inst. 


A new church to be dedicated to St. Peter is 
out to be built at Warrington from plans by Mr. 
edland Taylor, of Manchester. 


The joiners and carpenters of Greenock have 
ked their employers for an advance of a half- 
nny per hour on their present rate of wages, 


The parish church of Bradninch, D2von, dedi- 
ted to St. Denys, has been restored, from the 
signs of Messrs. Hayward, Son, and Tait, archi- 
cts, of Exeter, and Wednesday next, the 2nd 
ox., is fixed for its reopening. Among the new 
atures in the edifice is a memorial pulpit in Beer 
one, elaborately carved, and made at Mr. H. 
ems’s ecclesiastical art works from the designs of 
r. EH, L. Parsons, of Exeter. 


The first building to be erected by the County 
yuncil of Lancaster and the county magistrates is 
e county police-court and station, with offices, at 
irkdale, on a site next the town hall. The result 
- the competition among architects is the selection 
designs of Mr. William Verity, architect, of 
figan and Huyton, who will carry out the work. 


A fresco has been placed in one of the wall panels 
St. Margaret’s Church, Burton-on-Trent, by 
ord Burton, as a memorial to his father, the late 
r. M.:T. Bass, M.P., who founded the church. 
r. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., designed the fresco, 
hich was carved by Messrs. Buckridge and Floyce, 
' London. 


St. Margaret’s parish church, -Bagendon, near 
rencester, was reopened by the Bishop of Glou- 
ster and Bristol on Thursday, the 19th inst., after 
storation, effected at a cost of £500. The floor 
is been lowered to its ancient level, re-covered, 
id re-seated, and a new vestry and heating appa- 
tus have been provided. Mr. Sidney Gambier- 
arry was the architect, and Messrs. Kestall and 
ms, of Bisley, near Stroud, the builders. 


The Royal Archeological Institute will hold their 
mual meeting in 1890 at Gloucester, which city 
ey last visited in 1860. 


Colonel W. M. Ducat, R.E., held an inquiry at 
ie local board offices, Baildon, last week, respect- 
g an application made by the board for power to 
mrow £813 for sewage filtration works, and the 
im of £2,000 with which to construct sewers. The 
orks will be carried out from plans prepared by 
essts. Jagger and Turley, of Leeds. 


New Sunday-schools for St. Chad’s parish, 
afford, have just been completed in Tipping- 
reet in that town. They accommodate 300 
wae ap been built by Messrs. Adams 


Mr. Campion, who was elected as a town coun- 
llor for Southport in November, 1887 , has resigned 
4, ge having Legs Firtoe inspector of build- 
| drains, in the place of Mr. A. G. Wallis. 
he salary is but £100 i yeas: i 


) ae hee ae 


Jnrtercomumurteation, 
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QUESTIONS. 


[10093.]—Deodorising.—Some 25 or 30 years ago a 
building was erected over a foundation or sump of bad- 
smelling stuff. A few years ago some 3ft. or 4ft. of this 
foundation was remoyed, and to all appearance no soil of 
a doubtful nature now remains which could cause any 
unpleasant odour. In addition to carefully ventilating 
the space under the ground floor, I am proposing to cover 
the surface with layers of charcoal and lime concrete. I 
shall be glad if any of your readers can inform me of any 
better method for deodorising the space between the 
ground surface and the solid floors of ground-floor rooms. 
— CAUTION. 


[10094.]—Projecting Eaves.—A cottage erected 
about 8 years ago was built with the rain-water gutter 
projecting over an adjoining plot of ground. Could I 
remove the same at any time, whether wanting to build 
or not !—LANCASHIRE, 


[10095.]—Student’s Lamp.—I should be glad if any 
subscriber could give me the name and particulars of 
what they consider the best lamp for the use of an archi- 
tectural student doing evening work. I find gas too 
trying for the eyes.—Srup Env. 


[10096.] — Measuring Modern Work.—Is it, or 
is it not, honest to take measurements from buildings 
designed by architects stillliving? I ask this because 
whilst visiting a church (in a town on the west coast of 
Scotland) which is being restored by an English architect 
of some repute, I took the measurements of a few details, 
and haye since wondered whether my action would be 
approved of by the profession. An opinion on this point, 
from some one who has done a quantity of good work, will 
be appreciated by—NorTnenEr. 


[10097.]—Lear’Board or Layer Board.—What 
is this in connection with a roof? Is it the same as eaves 
board at eaves and valley board at sides of valley gutters, 
both the latter being under the slates, and in the case of 
yalley gutters covered with lead.—W. 


{10098.]—Clerk of Works.—I shall be pleased if 
some kind brother will advise me, through the medium 
of your valuable paper, what steps to take tobe fully 
equipped for Clerk of Works. Iam 21 years old, having 
served six years at bench and office work in a good firm, and 
a sound knowledge, both theory and practical, of building 
construction, having passed the advanced stage of build- 
ing construction, quick at figures, fair writer and draughts- 
man. What lack I yet, or what studies best for improve- 
ment ?—H. B. A. 


[10099.|—Domestic Hot-Water Supply. — Is 
anything gained by having the flow-pipe of lin. bore from 
boiler to hot-water cistern, or cylinder, and the return- 
pipe #in. internal diameter ?—TrACHABLE. 


{10100.|—Questionable Wood Flooring. — I 
find straight-jointed boarding used for the flooring of good 
villa residences at Southport and Birkdale. Is not this 
jerry work, as the floors will allow of cold air to come up 
at the joints from questionable sources, besides permit- 
ting dirty water to trickle through chinks of boards on to 
moulded and enriched plaster ceilings below? Is there 
much saving in first cost in this class of flooring? In the 
Yorkshire town where I reside, even the commonest 
cottage floors are laid with tongued and jointed boards.— 
Toxor. 


[10101.}—Crumbling*Bath Stone.—The windows 
&c,, of my house’are faced with Bath stone, which, though 
only ten years’ old, is crumbling away. - Is there any 
composition which can'be applied which will stop the 
decay? My builder suggests three or four coats of paint ; 
but that will change the look of the house, and I do not 
wish to resort to it if avoidable.—J. P. 


[10102.|—Architects’ Charges.—At the request 
of a client I have prepared preliminary sketches for pro- 
posed additions to his house, also a tracing of same for 
landlord, together with approximate estimate of cost. 
What would be a fair charge for this work only, taking 
into consideration {my time measuring premises, inter- 
views, and obtaining sanction of district surveyor to said 
alterations, which have now been abandoned ?—Mavis. 


REPLIES. 


[10062.|—Destructors.—For latest information on 
this question see ‘‘ Report on the Destruction of Town’s 
Refuse,”” by Thos. Codrington, C.E., Engineering In- 
spector of Local Government Board, published by Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 1888, 1s. Also Vol. XIV. of ‘‘ Pro- 
ceedings Municipal and Sanitary Engineers,’’ p. 19-79.— 
BorovuGu ENGINEER. 


[10080.]—Sooty Bricks.—These, as ‘‘ J. W. 8.’? says, 
are a great source of trouble when used in walls, especi- 
ally those which are papered or decorated. We can 
recommend, as the only radical cure, to remove the plaster 
and make a diligent search for the sooty bricks, cutting 
them out, and replastering and papering. You may try 
by covering the stained portions or patches with tinfoil or 
thin lead, and repaper. We have little faith in chemical 
solutions that would effectually destroy the evil.—G. H. G. 


[10085.]—Price of Stonework.—I consider 5s. 6d. 
per foot cube a fair price ‘for Box Ground stone. Ihave 
not noticed the building referred to. So much would 
depend upon the kind of stone used, of the relative pro- 
portions of plain work and moulded work. Elaborate 
brick fronts must be valued in detail: they cost about the 
same as stone.—H. L. 


{10086.]—Liability of One Trade, &c.—If the 
architect has a proper contract,‘with specification, he can 
adjust the differences between the contractors.—H. L. 


[10090.]— School Closets. — A ‘29} Years’ Sub- 
scriber”? evidently means Adams and Co.’s Latrines, 
which I know from experience will give him satisfaction. 
Adams and Co., Monk Bridge, York, will send hima 
catalogue on application.—Scuoon Boarp ArcuirEcr. 

[10090.]—School Closet.—Nothing can be better 


than enamelled stoneware trough set in concrete with an 
earthenware P-trap at the outlet. The flushing-tank is 


self-acting, and for four seats would contain 50 gallons. 


(10091.|—Measuring Buildings.—The best book 
for ‘‘ Espere’”’ is Mr. Leaning’s, on Quantities. He should 
also study Mr. B. Fletcher’s book, and follow from week 
to week “ Practical Architecture” in the “‘B.N.” It is 
impossible to learn quantity taking and measuring from 
books alone.—H. L. 
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CHIPS. 


The Iowa Soldiers’ Monument competition, of 
which, when in progress, we have given parti- 
culars, has been won by a woman, Mrs. Harriet A. 
Ketcham, of Mount Pleasant, Iowa ; and the second 
prize has been awarded to Mr. Robert Kraus, 
sculptor, of Boston, Mass. The selected design is 
said to closely follow Rauch’s monument to 
Frederick the Great at Berlin. 


The Wrexham Town Council decided, on Tues- 
day, to raise the salary of the borough surveyor 
(Mr. J. W. M. Smith) from £175 to £200 per 
annum, in consideration of his services in connection 
with the sewage works and plans. 


A drinking-fountain is being erected in the 
market-square at Dawlish, at the cost of a resident 
in the town. Messrs. Ellis and Painter are the con- 
tractors. 


A new mission-church has been erected at Wim- 
blebury as a chapel-of-ease to the Hednesford 
parish church. The building is Gothic in style, of 
red brick, with blue brick. plinths. The windows 
have red brick arches, and the roof is covered with 
blue tiles. The room is 52ft. long by 23ft. wide. 
The chancel is divided from the main room by Att- 
wood’s revolving shutters when used as a day 
school. The building will seat about 200 persons. 
The architect is Mr. W. A. Bonney, of Rugeley, 
and the builder Mr. T. Mason, of Hednesford. 


The parish church of Pill, Somerset, has just 
been lengthened by an addition to the west end, 
and a baptistery, porch, and choir vestry have been 
added. Mr. E. W. Barnes, of Bristol, was the 
architect, and Mr. W. Maggs, of Sodway, the 
general contractor. The carving was executed by 
Messrs. Davey and Bushell, St. Michael’s Park, 
Bristol, and a stained-glass window by Messrs. J. 
Bell and Son, of the same city. 


A bust of the late Mr. E. M. Dixon, head master 
of Allan Glen’s School, Glasgow, by Mr. P. 
M‘Gillivray, sculptor, was unveiled on Friday in 
the vestibule of the school. 


The parish church of St. Michael, at Axmouth, 
is to be reopened by the Bishop of Exeter on Tues- 
day next, lst October, after a renovation from the 
designs of Messrs. Hayward, Son, and Tait, archi- 
tects, of Exeter. Axmouth Church is one of the 
oldest and most interesting in the county, its Nor- 
man south arcade and north doorway being well 
known to antiquarians. The work, which includes 
new roofs, containing much carved work, and the 
entire reseating of the church in English oak, has 
been carried out by Mr. H. Hems, of Exeter. 


The Ven. Archdeacon Yeoman unveiled, on 
Friday, in the fine old Norman church at Salton, 
in Ryedale, a window inserted in memory of the 
late vicar, the late W. Abbey, M.A., who ministered 
in the parish for forty years. The new window has 
been inserted in the fine Early English tower of the 
church ; itis of three lights, and was designed by 
Mr. Temple Moore, and executed by Mr. Victor 
Milner, of London. 


At a meeting of the Lord Provost’s Committee of 
the Edinburgh Town Council, held on Friday, it 
was resolved to recommend that the Privy Council 
should be petitioned for an inquiry as to the ad- 
ministration and application of the funds of the 
Royal Scottish Academy before the new charter 
asked by that body is granted. 


Col. North has followed up his gift of the 
Cistercian Abbey ruins and adjoining grounds at 
Kirkstall to the people of Leeds, by acquiring 
Holbeck Manor as a public recreation ground. As 
to Kirkstall Abbey, a letter from the Society of 
Antiquaries was read at a meeting of the Corporate 
Property Committee of Leeds Corporation on Friday, 
offering the services of one of its members to advise as 
to the best means to be adopted to preserve the ruins. 
After discussing the matter, the committee decided 
to accept the offer. 


A memorial pulpit to the late Mr. Downall is to 
be unveiled in All Saints Church at Okehampton at 
the harvest festival, on Sunday, the 6th prox. The 
pulpit is of carved oak, and is the work of Mr. H. 
Hems, Exeter, from a design by Mr. John Hay- 
ward, architect, of Exeter. The church stands in 
a commanding position about a mile outside Oke- 
hampton, and all, except its western tower, was 
rebuilt from Mr. Hayward’s designs so long ago as 
1842. : 

On Saturday the Bishop of Glasgow consecrated 
an addition to the chancel of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Church, Hamilton; and at the same time there was 
unveiled a memorial stained-glass window repre- 
senting the Ascension. 


Ow Office Table. 


On Wednesday last the Town Council of 
Leicester unanimously appointed Mr. E. G. 
Mawbey, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., city engineer and 
surveyor of York, to the important post of 
borough engineer and surveyor of that town, to 
succeed the eminent engineer, Mr. Joseph Gordon, 
whom we all know is now the chief engineer to 
the London County Council. There were forty- 
two candidates for the appointment, the com- 
mencing salary being £700 a-year. In the first 
instance seven candidates were selected—yviz., 
Messrs. J. T. Barber, Islington; J. W. Brown, 
West Hartlepool; A. W. Harpur, Cardiff; 
J. Lobley, Hanley ; C. Mason, Leicester ; 
E. G. Mawbey, York; and R. Read, of 
Gloucester. A sub-committee, consisting of 
the mayor and five aldermen and councillors then 
visited the towns of the respective candidates, 
and on their report the whole committee selected 
for recommendation to the council Mr. Mawbey 
and Mr. Harpur. The sub-committee reported 
specially in favour of Mr. Mawbey, and also 
spoke in the highest terms of Mr. Harpur. Sub- 
sequently, Mr. Harpur withdrew from the con- 
test, the Corporation of Cardiff agreeing to raise 
his salary at once to £700, and to £800 in the 
near future. 

Some who gosketching, particularly those who 
employ oil colours, may be interested in an 
improvement made in the form of boxes used on 
these occasions, so that the old-fashioned square 
flat case, at once so bulky and inconvenient to 
carry about, need no longer be used. ‘The inven- 
tion to which we refer has just been patented by | 
Mr. Henry S. Farncombe, of Brighton. Its 
principle consists in rolling up the flat box, as it | 
were, thus placing the colour tubes round a 
circle, so bringing the materials required for 
sketching into the most compact form and smallest 
compass. The cylinder for holding the colours 
revolves either backward or forwards, and is 
adjusted by a spring inside the box. It can be 
taken out and replaced at will. Inside the outer 
radius, which holds the colours, a compartment 
is made for the brushes, pencils, softener, and 
palette knife, the folding palette being placed at 
the bottom of the case. The general size of 
these new boxes is 8in. long by 33in. in width, 
and is suspended from over the shoulder by a 


leathern strap. When sketching the case is 
hung below the easel. Larger sizes of the same 
form are made for studio use. 


Ir is amusing and instructive to see how soon 
public enthusiasm for a restoration cools when 
the work has passed from the phase of a project 
to that of an accomplished fact. Too often sub- 
scriptions promised in the heat of expectation 
lapse, unless promptly collected. This appears 
to have been the case in the restoration of Queen 
Eleanor’s Cross at Waltham, to judge from the 
following appeal by Mr. E. T. Doxat, the 
treasurer of the Restoration Fund, which has 
come into our hands: ‘‘ Eleanor Cross Restora- 
tion.—Notice of an action on Sept. 30 having 
been served on me by the contractor to recover 
the balance of £85, with interest due to him, I 
call on all those who have not paid their 
promised subscriptions to send the amount at 
once to me, in order to save the annoyance and 
cost of a lawsuit.”’ 


Tue syllabus has just been published of the 
lectures on Quantity Surveying, to be given at 
the Birkbeck Institution next session by Mr. 
Henry Bushell, P.A.S.I. The course consists 
of twelve class lectures, to be given on Tuesday 
evenings from 6.30 to 7.30, commencing on 
Tuesday week, the 8th prox. The subject is 
treated in the order of trades. Questions and 
sketches are furnished to the students weekly to 
practise them in taking off, squaring, abstract- 
ing, and billing quantities in London firms; the 
answers are examined and returned, and practical 
examples are given of the several processes. The 
possession of a fair elementary knowledge of 
building construction is expected of students, 
and, judging from the syllabus, the course 
appears to be thor ugh and practical. 


HE Classes for the Study of Architectrr2, 
( onstruction, and Modern Practice at University 
College, London, will commence for the session 
in the second week in October. Professor Roger 
Smith announces the usual public opening 
lecture for Thursday evening next, October 3, 
at :7.30 p.m. The subject selected is ‘Sir 
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Christopher Wren and his Architecture.’’ In 
the course of the lecture some reference will be 
made to Wren as an architectural draughtsman, 
and Professor Smith will give an account of the 
collection of Wren’s drawings, preserved at All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, which he has recently 
visited for the purpose of preparing this lecture. 


In connection with the movement for the 
registration of plumbers initiated and organised 
by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 
London, a special meeting of employers and 
employés of plumbers was held at the Lodge- 
room, Exeter Hotel, Oxford-street, Swansea, 
last week, to take into consideration means of 
adopting Swansea as the district centre for the 
registration of plumbers. Mr. T. E. Rosser was 
voted to the chair. Complaints were made that 
the plumbing work of Swansea was being done 
ina manner which was injurious to the public 
health. This arose from the fact that some of 
the plumbers had not been trained at all. Messrs. 
Lodwig, Collins, Lewis, Fisk, Schollar, and 
Walker, R.P.C., also spoke on the necessity for 
the registration of plumbers, and another meet- 
ing on the subject will be held in Swansea 
shortly. 


—_———_—_ 


CHIPS. 


The new session of the Architectural Association 
will be inaugurated on Friday evening in next 
week, the 4th prox., by a conversazione to be given 
at the Westminster Town Hall by the President 
(Mr. Leonard A. S. Stokes) and the Committee. 


One of the three-light windows in the north aisle 
of St. Michael’s Church, Crieff, N.B., has been filled 
with stained glass in memory of the late Mr. John 
Dewar, architect, long an office-bearer in connec- 
tion with the congregation. The inscription placed 
at the foot of the window reads as follows :—‘‘ To 
the glory of God, and memory of a revered parent, 
John Dewar, an elder of this church. Born 4th 
August, 1804 ; died 7th February, 1889.’ The win- 
dow was designed and executed by Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, and Bayne, London. 


At the last meeting of the Ramsgate town council 
revelations were made as to a ‘‘missing’’ sewer in 
Arklow-road. It appeared that when the road was 
sewered the whole length of the new sewer was not 
completed, the contractor utilising about 90ft. of 
an old. 9in. private drain which had been put in 
several years before. There were other deficiencies 
in the work, for all of which a certificate had, it 
was stated, been given by the borough surveyor. 
The Mayor said the confidence of the council in the 
surveyor had been greatly shaken, and the affair 
had brought the Council into discredit. The matter 
was referred to the Works Committee. 


The foundation-stone of a new town-hall at 
Aberfeldie was laid on Saturday by Sir Donald 
Currie, M.P. The building will provide a public 
hall, recreation and reading-rooms, and library, 
and is being erected from designs by Mr. J. M. 
Maclaren. 


On Thursday the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society held their autumnal meeting 
in Chepstow and neighbourhood. At Chepstow 
Castle the visitors were met by the custodian, Mr. 
Godfrey Seys, who conducted them over the ruins. 
At 2 o’clock the party proceeded in carriages to 
Caerwent, the ancient Venta Silurum of the 
Romans, and after spending an hour there they 
visited the ancient palace of former bishops of 
Llandaff at Mathern, as well as the parish church, 
said to have been founded in the 6th century. 


The East Sussex County Council, at their meet- 
ing at Lewes on Tuesday, decided to take over the 
management of the 400 miles of main roads within 
their jurisdiction, and thus to abolish the system of 
parochial control, which has existed from time 
immemorial. The alteration is expected to result 
in a substantial financial saving, and also in an 
improved condition of the country roads. - 


A group of sea-water baths are about to be 
added to the West of England Sanatorium, at 
Weston - super - Mare. Messrs. Hans Price and 
Wooler, of Weston, are the architects. 


During the absence of the Queen the eastern 
portion of the corridor at Windsor Castle, where 
some of the Royal functions are held, is being re- 
decorated under the supervision of Mr. Collmann, 
Her Majesty’s Inspector of Palaces. The renova- 
tions, which are of an extensive character, have 
been intrusted to Messrs. Johnstone, Norman, and 
Co., of New Bond-street. The work will probably 
be completed before the return of the Court. 


The school board for Dudley have adopted plans 
by Messrs. Pincher and Long, of West Bromwich, 
for a group of new schools to be built at Netherton. 


The tender of Mr. G. Moore, of Trowbridge, has 
been accepted at £2,690 7s., for the erection of new 
Middle Class Schools in that town. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING 


SaturpDay, To-morrow.—Municipal Surveyors’ 
tion. Meeting at Winibiesenn 
‘* Wimbledon and its Public Wor 
W. Santo Crimp, Local Board sum 
Visit to pumping stations, ar 
sewage farm. Leave Waterloo static 
11.27 a.m. train for Wimbledon, 
toa ain Bile ee Ty 
erpendicular e of English Gothi 
by Wilson Beaton. 8 p.m. : 
WeEDNESDAY.—Historical and i 
of Ireland. Q i at. 
Dublin Society’s Theatre, Kildare-stree 
Dublin. 4p.m. 
TuurRspAy.— University College, London, ‘Sir Christ; 
pher Wren and His Architecture,” } 
Prof. T. Roger Smith. Free Publ 
Lecture. 7.30 p.m. 3 
Frivay.—Architectural _Association. Conyersazione ; 
Westminster Town Hall. 8pm. | 


OO 


Architectural Association, 9, Conduit 
street, W.—The opening Conversazione will be held o 
Friday, October 4th, at Westminster Town Hall. Membe 
desiring additional tickets can obtain same at 2s. & 
a from Mr. F. R. Farrow, 2, New Court, Carey-stree 


Freperic R. Farrow) 
Ernest §. GALE j Hon, Secs. 


Holloway’s Ointment and Pills afford a saj 
means of cure for constitutional and local maladies. The Ointme: 
cleanses the surface of sores and ulcers, soothes the throbbing ar 
pain in cases of inflammation, and checks the pro; of skin disease 
The Pills purify the blood, cleanse the liver, and remove all noxio; 
matter from the system. . 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE —The Ston 
from these Quarries is known | 
the “ Weather ”” and is of 
very crystalline na’ and 
doubtedly one of the most durab 

Stones in England. ‘ 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of th 
same crystalline nature as tl 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in te 
ture and more ‘suitable for fi 
moulded work. - 
iven, on application to CHARLI 
et, Somerset. Lond 
raven-street, Strand, W. 


Prices, and every information 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton M 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durabili 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonewo 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 
Address :-— ‘ 
THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. | 
mdon Agent .— - a 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATION 
OR WIRING ONLY} “dis 
STRODE & CO, 43: Somer kate 2 LONDO! 


New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. s- 


WM. OLIVER & SONS 
MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNU 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 

MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E. 


The most extensive Stock of every kind ’ 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit! 
immediate use. e.g 

$< —____—__ 


TENDERS. 


*.* Correspondents would in all eases oblige by giv: 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any oft) 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the informatio 


Sak / 


Bristor.—For building two shops in Park-road, for * 


G. W. Edwards. Mr. H. C. M. Hirst, arching e- ) 
Forse, H.-A. ws. :een7 oe) nr 4 
Turner, 8S. oe kine = wae 593 0 
Bastow, J oo het) 2 ee 4 
Perkins, J. e ~~ team 0 

~ Hayes, C. A. ... nas ais bee 497 0 2 
Beaven, A. J. (accepted) .... ... 495 0 
All of Bristol. 


Broxpessury.—For bank at Brondesbury, for Loni 
and South-Western Bank, Ltd. Mr. G. Truefitt, art 
tect :— 


Crossand Son... sss) css £1,330 0 0 
Lown and Son en a 1,225 0 4 
Hunt ... ase oe 1,170 20 5 
Olary .. 1145 0 0 
Prior =. 655. oe ees 1,125 0 A 
Tenant and Co. (accepted)... 1,120 0 0, 


Caxoxpury.—For sundry ventilating works at 


Stephen’s church, for the vicar and church wardens. 
ww £5510 © 


i 


A. Ardon, 6, Poultry, E.C.,’architect :— 
Nicholls, J. W. (accepted) « 
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with the vertical lines. 
‘transept was picturesque, with its circular 
Norman turret and its Late Perpendicular 
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DESTRUCTION OR RESTORATION. 


pees G the past fewmonths our columus 
haye contained many strong protests 
against the ill-judged and, in many cases, 
wanton alteration of our old churches, under 
the name of “restoration.” Putting aside 
the stroug feelings which have been imported 
into the discussion, prejudices with regard to 
matters of doctrine and ritual, professional 
bias, and jealousy against amateur inter- 
ference, we haye no hesitation in saying 
there are many things that require explana- 
tion, and a great deal to try the temper of 
even the most moderate archeologist or 
adherent of logical consistency. ‘‘ Grim- 
thorpeism,” or whatever term may be given 
to the craze for restoring old churches from 
the amateur builder’s standpoint, existed, 
we suspect, in the old days of our Medizeyal 
ancestors as well as it does now, if we can 
judge by the often crude and sometimes in- 
harmonious additions and insertions made to 
cathedral churches, both in our own country 
and on the Continent. The spirit of unfeel- 
ing restoration has always been shown, and 
there are few of our old cathedrals that do 
not bear witness to the hands of the ruthless 
innovator, who thought he was a public 
benefactor, by doing something that shocked 
the more critical taste. 

Itis not our intention to enter into the 
lengthened controversy respecting the ‘“ Re- 
storation of St. Alban’s,” about which so 
many angry words have been raised, as our 
readers will by this time have formed their 
own judgment on the work. No one can 
visit the church and look at the north and 


south transepts of that venerable abbey church 


withoutseeing thatthey haye been ‘‘restored”’ 


in a manner that leaves very little of the 
original character, 
‘occur to the critical observer : 
built square angle turrets ? 
large circular window in a tall rectangular 
wall in a position where an old Perpendicular 
window did 
abruptly the projecting angles of the turrets, 


Questions such as these 
Why have 
why insert a 


service? The circle touches 
and certainly does not fit in or harmonise 
Again the old south 


window ;—why haye done away with the 
former, and have inserted a five-light lancet 
window to fill up the whole space between 
the turrets (the heads of which lights are 
merely a sham above the flat ceiling, though 
showing externally) in place of the latter ? 
What affinity is there between a tall set 
of mullioned lancets and a circular window 
on the opposite transept wall? Why select 
two such diverse forms of window on 
opposite sides of the church? Other points 
will be noticed by the visitor who knéw the 
old and takes the trouble to compare 
it with the new. The upper stages of 
the new turrets are crowned by heavy 
stone pyramidal roofs, the dog-tooth orna- 
ment in cornice looks coarse, and the 
round ball terminals of roofs crude ; the 
large fiye-light windows of ashlar have a 
bald, metallic appearance which would have 
been less apparent if the plan of mullions or 
shafts had been relieved by more square 
members, and the shaft bands had been of 
less projection. The north transept is spoilt 
by the circular openings under the upper 
windows of turrets, the gable cross is large 
and heavy, and the large round window is too 
‘ull of circles of different sizes and meagre 
puspings. The turrets on this- side suffer 
uso from the want of gradation between the 
stringcourses which divide them vertically 


into stages. The composition of the round 
window of three orders of circles concentric- 
ally arranged admits also of criticism. 

The hand of Time we see has toned down the 
west front. With all its-faults, among them 
the heavy gable cross, the pierced parapets 
over aisles, and the plinth mouldings, this 
part of the new work is the least objection- 
able. Inside we certainly must quarrel with 
the flat commonplace deal ceiling divided 
into squares, and the struts which spring 
from the walls; the reconstruction of the 
whole of the presbytery walls, and the 
insertion of new windows are certainly un- 
called for, though the work is now in a very 
advanced stage, and too late to be altered. 
In the beautiful sanctuary, the 15th-century 
Wallingford high altar screen denuded of its 
crucifix, the retro-choir with its fine watch 
gallery and screen of stone of the Duke of 
Gloucester, and the charming remains of the 
old Lady-chapel—we can still admire the 
original and untampered work of the old 
masons and carvers, and we hope that no 
alterations will be sanctioned here. 

We speak now rather of the alterations 
and substitutions made under the name of 
‘‘yestoration,” which ought properly to be 
confined to its strict meaning, restitution. 
Nor must we call rebuilding ‘‘ restoration,” 
though a great deal of the work done in 
latter years has been more of a rebuilding— 
careful it may be, and stone for stone, of the 
old edifice. In this process the old fabric 
almost entirely disappears, for it is pulled 
down, and the mouldings and details care- 
fully reproduced in new stone, and rebuilt into 
the new structure. We have always doubted 
the logic or common sense of such a pro- 
cedure. If an old building has crumbled so 
much, and has become so impaired by age 
that it cannot be restored, but must be 
rebuilt, why should it be made a copy of 
the old building? We can understand the 
rebuilding of a west front in its entirety, if 
it requires it, or a turret or window, the 
mullions and tracery of which have crumbled 
and become unsafe. In these instances it would 
be absurd to introduce a new or different 
design to the old, which would look patch- 
work if tacked on to the old building. For 
example, we approve of the restoration of 
the west fronts of Salisbury, of Winchester, 
and of St. Alban’s being done in this way, or 
as nearly as possible following the proportions 
and lines of the old design. Let us call 
things by their proper names. If restoration 
be attempted, it ought to be strictly conser- 
vative, and as little as possible done to pre- 
serve the fabric for use; but this is not the 
spirit in which churches are now ‘‘restored.” 
One correspondent, ‘‘ Archeologist,” points 
out the prevalence of the same spirit in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, where a small 
church has been so transformed that its 
original features are all but lost—new roofs, 
floors, pulpit screen, aisle, &c., having been 
introduced ; little of the old edifice remains. 
It would have been more correct to say the 
church had been rebuilt. Hundreds of old 
churches have been similarly dealt with, and 
have suffered the irredeemable fault of haying 
lost their individuality. 

There are two classes of historic buildings 
that are taken in hand by so-called “re- 
storers.” ‘The first are buildings that are 
dangerous or so dilapidated that they must 
either be propped up and left to their fate, or 
rebuilt; second, those which are structurally 
stable, but require require restoring in detail 
—a category which includes by far the larger 
number of our old pre-Reformation churches. 
lew buildings which are used as churches 
can be left on crutches for the admiration of 


antiquaries; they are, therefore, wholly 
or partially rebuilt. There is no claim 
on the modern architect to replace 
exactly or copy the original edifice, 


and what is done need not represent 
itself as a reproduction of the old. To 
do otherwise would certainly not be the 


method which the old architects followed, 

but would indicate a slavish adherence to 

style, and would be to falsify the history of 

architecture in the future. But it is different 

when only partial or piecemeal restoration is 

necessary. A transept shows signs of a bad 

foundation. Should we rebuild it in another 

style? Certainly not, if the foundations can 

be underpinned, or if the rebuilding of one 

of the angle buttresses will secure the struc- 

ture. The old design, as far as possible, should 

be followed to preserve the connection with 

and harmony with the older parts. We can 

rebuild in the 19th-century manner; but 

what is this mode but a poor imitation of some 

previous style? Again, it has been argued, 

in the case of St. Alban’s and other restora- 

tions, that if the old work is poor and incon- 

gruous in design, like that of many old 
patched-up edifices, it is contrary to common 

sense to restore the part strictly according to 

the old design, which may be a later addi- 

tion to the original church. If bad, no 

doubt it is undesirable; but we say gener- 

ally that if the original intention is apparent, 

the new design may be made to agree with 
it; but if not, it is safer to restore the 15th 
or 16th-century features. But in how few 
instances can the original design be dis- 

covered ? In the case of substituting a high 
roof for the late flat roof, or a lofty for a low 
spire, it is at least sometimes very doubtful 
if the walls will sustain the extra timbering 
and covering, and, in the former case, if the 
interior and acoustics are not all the better 
for the low roof, especially if a flat ceiling 
is introduced. Nice considerations will 
weigh with the experienced and cultured 
architect, which will be hastily set aside by 
the practical builder. We are quite aware: 
that some are for pushing the “ historical ”’ 
argument to an absurd length in copying in 
new material a poor design that has not. 
even the merit of antiquity initsfayour. We 
know the old restorers never did so ridi- 
culous a thing; but circumstances have. 
altered. Our old edifices have become: 
historic by virtue of age and association, 

whereas when they were altered or added to 
in the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries they 
were comparatively recent buildings, and 
Gothic architecture was being developed. 

In the interior of our churches there is 
perhaps excuse for alterations to suit the 
modified ritual, yet it would be glaringly 
wrong to pull down and rebuild the chancel 
of an old church because for the time 
it was necessary to enlarge the fabric, or 
because a clergyman of popular congre- 
gational tendencies desired to make it a 
preaching house. We cannot wonder at 
the havoc and destruction suffered in many 
of our old parish churches when we re- 
member the revolutions that have taken 
place during the past two hundred years. 
The Puritanical rule permitted many struc- 
tural alterations to be made, which was 
followed by the apathy and neglect of the 
18th century. During this period of neglect— 
of whitewash, galleries, and ‘‘ three-deckers ”’ 
—more mischief was probably done to these 
buildings than they ever suffered during the 
era immediately succeeding the Reformation.. 
The old roofs of timber were ceiled with 
plaster, the ancient roods and screens were- 
demolished, galleries were erected which 
stopped up traceried windows. ‘The rage for 
preaching ruined or entirely blocked up 
the chancels of many edifices. We can point 
to the same spirit among modern restorers, 
who have not hesitated in many churches 
to remove beautiful carved screens, and to 
make alterations. Those who res‘ore churches 
ought to consider they owe a debt of grati- 
tude to their ancestors and a duty to their 
successors. Restoration is making good the 
old, and has no necessary relation to rebuild- 
ing, while it should be remembered that 
substitution and alteration are incompatible 
with the desire to retain and preserve old 
fabrics. 
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LEVELLING.—XxX. 
INSTRUMENTS AND THEIR USE. 
je bringing this series of articles to a close, 
we have considered it necessary to make 
a few observations on two or three of the 
most important surveying instruments in 
use, referring the reader for further infor- 
mation to treatises on the subject. A great 
deal of misunderstanding exists as to the 
construction and use of certain instruments 
used in surveying. We shall now make a 
few remarks on the prismatic compass—an 
instrument that should be in every sur- 
veyor’shands. In the articles on Surveying 
we have described how useful it is in taking 
bearings, especially in traversing, and that 
in some respects it supersedes the theodolite, 
being light, portable, and almost equally 
accurate in taking the magnetic north. The 
magnetic card, which is balanced on an 
agate pivot, is divided into 360 degrees and 
half-degrees, sometimes to one-third or 20’ of 
a degree, andisplaced in a box about 23 to 3in. 
diameter, having a sight-vaneandmaenifying 
prism on opposite sides of the box which are 
hinged to it. When making an obseryation 
the box is held horizontally, the eye is 
directed through the slot towards the thread 
of vane, and the prism at the same time 
brings into view the reading on the card. 
The compass enables the angle formed by a 
given line and the magnetic meridian to bo 
thus observed. For a minute technical 
description of the prismatic compass we refer 
the reader to any work on surveying instru- 
ments. We shall now content ourselves 
with explaining the main features of the 
instrument, and how it is used in taking'| 
bearings. The first thing that will be 
noticed isthe order the card is graduated ; 
the north on the card is marked 180°, and the 
south 360°, instead of the contrary. This 
arrangement of graduating the card from 
the south, reading west, is made in order to 
‘show the degrees of an angle to the east of 
north. Thus the north is 180°, the south 
360°, the east 270°, and the west 90°, and 
this order on the card allows the 360°, or 
zero, to be brought under the prism when | 
the yane is directed towards the object or 
bearing. The numbers are also inverted 
on the card so that they may appear in the 
right position when seen through the prism, 
For bringing the floating card to rest a 
button or spring is provided. Let us suppose 
we require to take a bearing. The compass 
is held over a station point, or any point at 
which the required line has to be taken; the 
instrument is turned horizontally by the 
hand until the thread in the vane bisects the 
point to be observed. The card is steadied 
by the spring, and the number of degrees is 
read through the prism, and denotes the 
angle with the magnetic meridian. For 
example, let the plan of card (Fig. 45) 
represent the position, the nearly upright 
dotted line across it the direction of the object 
to be sighted, the magnetic north lying to 
the lett of observation. Here, counting 
from zero, or the 360°, the degrees read will 
be 35°, as the card reads from 360° west- 
wards; suppose the object sighted is to the 
left hand of the magnetic north (shown by 
the other dotted line), the degrees will read 
338°, reading in the same direction round the 
compass from 360°. Now when the angle 
read exceeds 180°, the angle of deviation at 
the point of vision is equal to the difference 
between 860° and the number of degrees read 
on the card—e.g., 360° — 338° = 22°, which 
is the angle of deviation required. Hence it 
may be stated, when the angle is less than 
180°, the number of degrees read will equal 
the angle, when the angle exceeds 180° the 
correct angle must be obtained by subtracting 
the observed number of degrees from 360°. 
In Fig. 46 we show a plan of five streets 
which meet together; in a suryey it is de- 
sirable to obtain the deviation of one or all 
from the magnetic meridian. The lines of 
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sight through the roads having been poled 
out, as shown by the dotted lines, the pris- 
matic compass is held at the centre station ; 
the magnetic north lies to the left of the line 
of obseryation, which coincides with the 
direction of the road. The first reading is 
18°. The next road to the right hand shows 
a deviation of 35°; the third road on the 
same side reads 188° to the middle of road. 
On the west side the angle of the last road 
will read more than 180°, and the observed 
number of degrees will be subtracted from 
360°. 

Suppose we haye a crooked country road 
to survey, bounded by fences. Westake out 
lines as shown in Fig. 47, erecting poles at 


stations 1, 2, 3, &e. We hold the compass 
directly over station 1. Hold the box as 
level as possible, and sight the pole 2 
through the prism, bringing the vertical 
sight-thread to coincide with it, and when 
the card is quite steady, read the angle 
through the prism. The observation as 
to the direction of 1 and 2 with magnetic 
meridian is found to be 45°, that number 
of degrees being read on the opening in 
tke top plate of the box; we can then 
turn the box and sight round towards the 
line 1,0. The reading is found to be 288°, 
and if we subtract this from the whole 
360° we obtain 72°, the angle from magnetic 
north to the line of direction 1,0. At stations 
2 and 3 the same process is repeated. The 
plan can easily be plotted by drawing the 
centre lines of road by the aid of alarge card 
protractor, and by transferring the distances 
measured between the stations. Or draw 
meridian lines through the stations, and 
place the straightedge of protractor along 
them, pricking off the angles. We have 
already explained the process in our articles 
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on Surveying. There is one disadvantage 
under which the prismatic compass labours: 
the magnetic needle is affected by the 
proximity of iron, the presence of which 
must be avoided. In our next we will devote 
attention to other instruments. j 
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LIABILITY OF TRADESMEN IN 
BUILDING. : 


poEee is a useful rule in specifications 

to the effect that each trade is liable to 
make good his own work for any damage done 
by another succeeding him in orderoftime. We 
can well imagine, where separate contracting 
is in force, what the condition of a building 
would be if each tradesman or his men were 
allowed to cut into or disturb the work of 
the preceding trade without someone being 
called upon to make restitution. We may 
picture such a result as the following? 
The plastering and brickwork cut about for 
water-pipes, bellhanging and_ gas - fitting 
apparatus, the walls hacked and cut into for 
erates and ranges, the painting damaged by 
sundry requirements of the bellhanger or 
gas-fitter, and each tradesman declining to 
make good the work that is not his own. In 
order to prevent such an untoward conflict 
between those engaged in the various trades, 
it is usual to insert a clause under eacl 
trade in both specification and quantities to 
the effect that ‘‘each trade is to provide for 
the expense of the attendance on other 
tradesmen for making good their work.’ 
Thus, for example, it is very important to 
insert in the conditions of the plasterer and 
painter that they are to make good after the 
plumber, gas-fitter, bellhanger, electric- 
lighting engineer, &c., so that the work mae 
be left perfect and finished. In putting up 
chimneypieces the damage done to the jambs 
and walls and papering is often considerable, 
and unless the plasterer and paperhange: 
make good, the rooms are left in a yery 
dirty and imperfect condition. a 

In the conduct of ordinary building suffi- 
cient attention is rarely bestowed on this 
very important requirement. 


Architect 
omit to insert the clause in their specifica- 
tion or make it clear, the quantity surveyor 
neglects to make it an item, the consequence 
being that each trade is allowed to hay 
its own ‘‘ sweet will.” There is a want 
of attention to the details which are left m1 
finished, the tradesmen repudiate their 
liability if they haye been engaged aor = 
rately, and what is everybody’s business be- 
comes nobody’s. Of course we do not rete: 
here to the work of the respectable contractor, 
who, for his own reputation, takes care to 
see there is no cause for complaint, that each 
trade finishes and makes good after all pipes 
grates, chimneypieces, and bell apparatus 
have been fixed. The allowance to be made 


for each trade to attend upon all other 


trades, and to do jobbing work in connection 
with other operations is considerable in a 
large house; and the rougher and less ski 
ful the tradesmen employed the greater 
the sum that is necessary to be put down t 
make good after them. Therefore, if the 
terms of the agreement are not clear, there 
is a strong desire to shirk the duty. The 
unfinished state of many modern houses 18 
due to this circumstance. A great deal of 
friction would be avoided if each tradesman 
took the trouble to look a little ahead of 
him, to study the specification, and by such 
means prepare for or make arrangements 
with succeeding workmen about fittings. 
Thus the bricklayer ought to know what 
carpentry has to be prepared for or jomery 
fixed; the carpenter and joiner ought to know 
the requirements of the plasterer, and the 
latter the wants of the founder and smith. 
The present disunion between building 
trades has to a large extent rendered co- 
operation impossible; and in the preparation 
or small contracts, or the pricing of quan 
ties, builders are less solicitous to obt 
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number of hands that will work harmoniously 
together, and who are masters of the trades, 
than to obtain a foreman that will exact the 
maximum results in the least expensive 
manner, | 

On behalf of the architect, the clerk of 
works exercises control over operations of 
the kind, and we seldom see a building in 
which his seryices haye been employed that 
exhibits any inattention to details of this 
sort. The yalue of constant supervision is 
here evidenced; the clerk, haying the in- 
tention of the architect before him, is able 
to direct each tradesman, and thereby to saye 
a great deal of their time, and prevent a 
good deal of cutting and hacking about to 
walls and plaster, making alterations. Con- 
sequently, there is less to make good to. the 
trades, and the attendance required by each 
is reduced to the minimum. But every 
building has not the advantage of a skilled 
clerk of works; the infrequent visits of the 
architect are taken advantage of by con- 
tractors and men, and hence the importance 
of specific clauses under each trade in the 
specification. The details of cutting chases 
in walls for pipes and tubes for electric 
lighting or bells ought in all cases to be 
defined. For example, how often hot-water 
pipes are carried up in chases of outer walls, 
the plasterer coming afterwards and coyer- 
ing them up. Oan we wonder at disastrous 
consequences to internal decoration and 
costly wall-papers should any leakage occur ? 
Suppose an alteration is necessary to the 
pipe, the whole of the wall would be 
destroyed. Now this absurd practice is 
largely followed in houses where a separate 
casing ought to be introduced for all the 
pipes. This casing ought to be defined on the 
plans so that the bricklayer or plasterer may 
make preparations for it, and not be com- 
pelled to re-do a great deal of his work by 
the hesitation ot the plumber or his men in 
fixing the position of the casing. The same 
remark applies to all fittings to walls, which 
are generally left till after plastering is 
finished, and the decorator is about to com- 
mence his operations. 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN AND HIS 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


N° preface appears to be needed to a paper on 
this subject. If the merits and fame of 
the works of the most distinguished modern 
architect who has flourished in this country are 
not sufficient to bespeak a favourable hearing for 
some account of Wren and his architecture, 
nothing that I could say would be of much use. 
The great good fortune of Wren was that the 
most splendid opportunity which any English 
architect has enjoyed was by a sudden stroke 
thrown open before him. His yreat merit was 
that he proved to so full an extent equal to that 
opportunity ; and this it is which constitutes his 
chief claim to our admiration. It is almost 
unnecessary to add that the opportunity I refer 
to was created by the Great Fire of London, 
which laid almost the whole of the metropolis 
North of the Thames, as it stood in the year 
1666, in ashes. By the Fire Medieval and 
Elizabethan London was practically swept away 
from the face of the earth. Probably, but for 
that event, parts of London would still present 
as. picturesque an appearance as Chester, 
Coventry, and Shrewsbury. Certainly there 
would be many interesting Medieval churches. 

_As it is, of the domestic buildings of Old London, 
Crosby Hall, and one or two houses in Bishops- 

‘gate-street, and the half-timbered gables in 
Holborn are almost the only representatives ; and 
of the churches, St. Bartholomew in Smithfield, 

| the chapel in Ely-place, the church in Austin 

Friars, and St. Saviour’s, Southwark, are the 
chief, if not the only ones left. A vast rebuild- 

ing was necessary. The churches and cathedral 

required to be rebuilt, as well as the dwelling- 
houses, public buildings, and places of busi- 
ness. Gothic architecture was now past and 
gone, and the mixed styles which we 
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know as Elizabethan and Jacobean that 
succeeded, had by this time fallen into 
disuse, or. nearly so, and had to be abandoned, 
so far as half-timbered construction went, owing 
to the conviction which had impressed itself 
strongly on men’s minds that brick-built houses 
alone would be safe from fire for the future. 
Here, then, at a turning point in the architectural 
history of this country was a great opportunity. 
Revived Classic had come from Italy and from 
France, and was the only style of the day; it 
was as yet a fresh thing in this country, nor had 
it become exhausted, though past its prime, in 
other parts of Europe, and not a few of the 
problems which would present themselves, had 
not been solved before. "Would any artist, or 
any group of artists be found equal to the 
occasion? We know now what the response 
was. Wren was then in the flower of manly 
energy, and enjoying a splendid reputation as a 
rising man; it was by him that St. Paul’s was 
rebuilt, together with the parish churches of 
London, and not a few similar buildings. Under 
his supervision the destroyed streets were re- 
aligned, and it was not his fault that the rebuild- 
ing was not made (so far as the laying out of the 
plan was concerned), the occasion for imparting 
a nobility and regularity to our streets and river 
banks, which would have made London a very 
striking and yet regular city, for he prepared a 
most remarkable plan for a redistribution of the 
land, so as to embank the Thames and to provide 
main thoroughfares 90ft. wide, anticipating by 
200 years the improvements of our own day. 
Let us dwell for a moment on the state of the 
public mind at the middle of the 17th century, so 
far as we can get a glimpse of it through the 
writings which have come down to us, or ima- 
gine it from the circumstances of the time. 
Jf we endeavour to carry ourselves back to the 
year 1666 we shall have to recognise in the situa- 
tion some features which are not quite unlike 
those of our own day. The immediate past had 
been a time of change, ferment, and displace- 
ment of old ideas and ways by new ones, and 
perhaps it was well that the epoch of the Fire 
of London, with its great demands on public 
spirit, succeeded to such a time rather than to 
some more tranquil period. Think for a little of 
what had been going on. The great struggle 
between Church and State, which had formed 
one of the features of English political life and 
strife for centuries, had been concluded by 
Henry VIII., with a high hand in favour of 
himself as representing the State. He had over- 
come the power of the Church, spoiled its goods, 
and finally broken with Rome altogether. In 
Elizabeth’s reign the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada and the opening up of America, the New 
World, had been stirring events in our national 
life ; and the gradual consolidation of the Empire 
had been all the while steadily going on. The 
Civil War, with all its bitterness, the death of 
Charles I., the Protectorate, and the Restoration 
had each in turn passed over the country; and 
men at the commencement of Charles IT.’s reign 
must have felt that as wide a gap separated them 
from their forefathers of Henry VIII.’s day as 
we, after the invention of steam travelling and 
printing, telegraphs and the electric light, feel to 
separate us from our ancestors of, say, GeorgeIII. 
Turning to letters and learning, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, the Elizabethan poets and dramatists, 
and Milton had just created the literature of 
which we are so proud, and had cast into the 
shade the writers of the Middle Ages; meanwhile 
in science the human mind was awakening from 
asleep of nigh two thousand years, and Bacon 
had shown the way to proceed with investiga- 
tions such as, since Aristotle and the other Greek 
philosophers, no one had touched. Experiment 
was being substituted for guesswork, and 
Wren was one of a body, among whom 
the illustrious Newton was facile princeps, 
who were laying the foundations of that 
astonishing advance in science which weé 
wonder at to-day. In art a complete revolution 
had been effected, and had reached our shores. 
The artists of the Italian Renaissance had revived 
Classical architecture as well as sculpture, and had 
revolutionised painting, and their influence had 
spread over France, Spain, Germany, and, latest 
of all, Great Britain. At the moment which 
we have reached architecture was almost on the 
decline in Italy. Bernini was the most famous 
Italian architect of the time. He had just com- 
pleted the great piazza in front of St. Peter’s, 
and Bernini’s work all belongs to the period 
after the best in Italy. The same can hardly be 


said of France, where probably the best Renais- 
sance work then being executed in Europe was 


in hand, or of England, where the Renaissance 


in architecture may be said to have just cul- 


minated in the work of our best Renaissance 
architect, Inigo Jones, who had died in the year 


1652. Inigo Jones for purity of taste and refine- 


ment in architectural design stands extremely 
high— higher, indeed, than Wren himself— 
though whether, if the same calls had been made 
upon him that were made upon Wren, he would 


have been able to respond to them equally well, 
is another question. Clearly, therefore, the 
English people and their architecture had, toa 
remarkable extent, begun what is emphatically 
their modern career. Whatever was built was 
to be built in the new taste—that is to say, after 
the Italian fashion, now usually styled Renais- 
sance. Whatever was to be done must be done 
in a reasoning spirit. Whoever was to be the 
architect for the time must then be a man not 
strange to the new science, and thoroughly in 
harmony with the new architecture. I have 
taken some pains to point out all this, because 
you will see directly that Wren’s turn of 
mind and training were both such as to fit him 
for the work required at that moment to be done. 
Wren was emphatically a Renaissance architect ; 
he was also deeply versed in the study and 
practice of the science of hisday. He had to re- 
construct a vast mass of Medizeval buildings, and 
never hesitated for a moment to substitute -archi- 
tecture in accord with the taste of the day in his 
rebuildings, and he could nothave done otherwise. 
Yet he was not so entirely blind to or intolerant of 
the style in which Gothic architects wrought as 
I think some of us were a generation back in our 
aspect towards the style he practised, and his 
parish churches show singularly the influence of 
Gothic traditions in moulding Renaissance into a 
new and hitherto untried shape, while here and 
there he attempted, not altogether without 
success, a Gothic building. I propose, in the 
first instance, in a few words, to give the bare 
outline of Wren’s biography. I will then turn 
to his chief work—St. Paul’s Cathedral—and to 
some of his other architectural undertakings (for 
it will be impossible even to enumerate the whole 
of them), and I will conclude by some account of 
Wren as a draughtsman—a subject which has 
been less handled than the rest. The chief 
authority for the events of Wren’s life is the 
‘*Parentalia,’’ an interesting and scarce work, 
published in 1750 by Wren’s grandson, Stephen 
Wren, though on the title-page it is stated that 
it—or part of it—had been compiled by Wren’s 
son, Christopher. This is a kind of family 
history, in which, however, the great architect 
properly occupies the most conspicuous place. A 
life by Elmes, and a volume entitled ‘‘ Wren 
and his Times,’’ by the same author, add a 
certain amount of information, and recently a 
pleasantly-written biography, which does not, 
however, much extend our knowledge, has 
been published by Miss Phillimore. Wren’s 
churches have formed the subject of a good 
publication by Clayton, and recently a volume of 
his towers and spires has appeared. St. Paul’s 
has, of course, been engraved times without 
number, but such a monograph as should ade- 
quately illustrate that noble building is still 
wanting. An interesting and useful book is, 
however, Mr. Longman’s ‘‘ Three Cathedrals of 
St. Paul,’’ and a wonderful tribute to Wren’s 
genius was the composition by Cockerell, in 
which all his chief works were thrown together. 
There are various essays and papers on Wren to 
be found in the various journals, including a very 
able paper published 2 good many years ago by 
Professor Kerr; and, more recently, some 
critical essays, well worth reading, by Mr. Basil 
Champneys, published (I think in 1882) in the 
Magazine of Art. 'To those who desire to pursue 
the subject further the books I have named will 
be useful, though a careful study of the actual 
works left by the great architect will be in every 
way the best source of information. Christopher 
Wren was the son of a clergyman of good 
family and position. He was born October 20, 
1632, at East Knoyle, in Wiltshire. His father 
was Christopher Wren, D.D., chaplain to King 
Charles I., Dean of Windsor, and holder of other 
distinctions. Elmes says of him that among 
other accomplishments he was skilled in architec- 
ture, and that he was employed by King 
Charles I. to design a palace for the Queen; and 
has printed the brief approximate estimates for 
its erection which he prepared in his “‘ Life of 
Sir Christopher.’’ A brother of Dr. Wren was 
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Bishop of Ely, and after the revolution was im- 
peached and thrown into the Tower, where he 
lay for 18 years. Our hero was an only son; he 
was a precocious boy, being described as 
‘‘a youth of prodigious inventive wit.’’ His 
early education was pursued at home under 
the dean, his father, and a private tutor. He 
then entered Westminster School, and at what 
seems to us the early age of fourteen, went, 
A.D. 1646, to Oxford. He took his M.A. degree 
and was elected a Fellow of All Souls in 1658, 
when he had just completed his 21st year. The 
length of a college course and the time of 
beginning it were at that time different from the 
customs of our day. In 1657 Wren left Oxford, 
where he had given himself chiefly to scientific 
work, for London, having been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in Gresham College, and 
being then in his 25th year. This closes his 
long period of eleven years residence at the 
University. In the year 1660 he was appointed 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, and 
in the year 1661 he received the degree of D.C.L. 
not only from his university of Oxford, but also 
from that of Cambridge. At or about this year 
Wren’s connection with architecture seems to 
have begun, for he was appointed Deputy Sur- 
veyor-General of Works under Sir John Den- 
ham, the poet, who was the surveyor. In 1662 
he was appointed a member of a small commis- 
sion which had to do with roads, streets, build- 
ings, &c. In 1663 he began the Chapel of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, and in the same year 
he undertook the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, 
the first building of considerable importance of 
which he is known to have been architect. In 
the same year he declined an offer of employ- 
ment to fortify Tangier; but he (also in 1663) 
was appointed to survey and report upon the 
state of St. Paul’s Cathedral, then seriously 
decayed and injured, partly by the lapse of time 
and neglect, but partly also through ill-usage 
during the period of the Commonwealth. Two 
years later, 1665, Wren visited Paris, where at 
that time a great deal of architectural work was 
going on, and where he spent some months. In 
the following year, 1666, occurred the Fire of 
London, and that event, as we already know, 
called Wren to the front at the very moment when 
he had attained sufficient success as an architect, 
and sufficient distinction as a public man for 
him to be naturally thought of as the builder of 
the future St. Paul’s. Briefly to enumerate the 
salient points in his after-career, he was knighted 
in 1673; the first stone of St. Paul’s was laid by 
him in 1675; in 1680 Wren became President of 
the Royal Society, in 1685 he was first elected 
Member of Parliament, in 1710 the top stone of 
St. Paul’s was laid, and Wren’s death occurred 
Feb. 25, 1723, in the 91st year of his life. It may 
interest some volunteers of the present day to add 
that in 1669 he became a member of the Hon. 
Artillery Company. He was also elected Grand 
Master of Freemasons. The thirty-four years 
from the date of the Fire to the end of the century 
-were the busiest part of Wren’s professional life, 
and the amount of important work carried out by 
him in that period of time was immense. A bald 
narrative like this does not leave much impres- 
sion on the mind; but at least we learn from it 
that Wren had excellent opportunities for obtain- 
ing the best education that his day afforded, and 
that he so distinguished himself as to attain high 
honours at an early age. ‘To receive the degree 
of D.C.L. from both the Universities before a 
man is thirty years of age was no small distinc- 
tion, andone that neither wealth nor connection 
could purchase ; nor was the position of Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society less a coveted distinc- 
tion then than now. ‘The accounts of Wren at 
Oxford and afterwards are full of his abilities 
and successes, not as an architectural student, 
but as a student of science, and especially 
of mathematics. His early employment as 
Professor of Astronomy testifies to the esteem 
in which his attainments as a man of 
science were held, and from the age of 13 onwards 
he appears to have pursued mathematics and 
physical science with avidity, and to have become 
famous as an inventor and discoverer. The 
“¢ Parentalia’’ contains a list of more than 50 new 
‘‘theories, inventions, experiments, and mechanic 
improvements’ exhibited by Wren at meetings of 
scientific men at Oxford. It also contains notes 
of experimental and other work done by him in 
astronomy. In the same publication there is a 
catalogue of over 40 philosophical tracts pub- 
lished or left in manuscript by Wren, and there 
is evidence of his having been both eminent and 
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brilliant in the pursuit of science as it was culti- 
vated in his day. Perhaps, however, the best 
evidence of his position in the then world of 
science is the fact that he was one of a small 
knot of scientific Oxford men who used to meet 
and discuss science, and who formed the nucleus 
of the Royal Society, the most famous of the 
many scientific societies in Great Britain. This 
was founded in the year 1660. Wren’s draft of 
the first Charter is extant, and, as already stated, 
in 1680 Wren was elected president of this dis- 
tinguished society. It would be easy, were it 
necessary, to expand the evidence as to Wren’s 
having become eminent in science, and it is 
not difficult to see how he became so. Curiously 
enough, it is not equally clear how he be- 
came an architect. Some glimpses at his pos- 
sible course of study are, however, afforded. 
First of all, there is the fact that his father, 
his early instructor, with whom he seems to 
have kept upan affectionate and respectful corre- 
spondence through life, was more orless conversant 
with architecture. This circumstance probably 
gave an early bent to his disposition. Among 
the scientific and other papers and inventions in 
the two lists above named was at least one that 
bore a little on the subject. The heading was 
‘‘New Designs Tending to Strength, Conve- 
nience, and Beauty in Building.’’ The prob- 
ability is, however, that the appointment of 
deputy surveyor general, which he received in 
1661, was the thing which induced him to turn 
his attention seriously, and as a matter of pro- 
fessional occupation, to an art which had pre- 
viously attracted his notice only as one among 
other subjects worthy the study of a scientific 
man of education and culture. I should be very 
glad to be able to throw a little more light on 
this part of Wren’s career, but I have not met 
with the materials for doing so. One thing, 
however, seems clear: Wren was not trained, as 
many of the Italian architects had been, in the 
practice of painting or sculpture, an advantage 
which Inigo Jones had enjoyed, and the weak 
point in his architecture is a tolerance of inferior 
ornament and ugly forms, which that cultiva- 
tion of the hand, eye, and taste which is best 
obtainable—perhaps only attainable—by learning 
to draw or model the human figure would 
have prevented. We will’ now at once turn 
to Wren’s masterpiece—the Cathedral of London. 
Old St. Paul’s Cathedral had fallen some time 
before the Great Fire into decay and disrepair, and 
not many months before that catastrophe Wren 
drew up a report in which he contemplated the 
demolition of the failing tower at the crux, and 
suggested that the inner corners of the crossing 
might be cut off, and a space formed which could 
be crowned by adome; and if a large dome was 
to be introduced, an octagon was practically the 
obvious substructure. In Mr. Longman’s book is 
an engraving from one of the All Souls College 
drawings of a longitudinal section, showing what 
was proposed, and the plan (which Mr. Longman 
did not engrave) shows that this dome would 
have sprung from an octagonal base, the four 
sides towards the cardinal points being pierced by 
arches, the four diagonal sides being lightened 
by deep recesses, but not pierced. A lofty drum 
and an inner and outer dome form part of the 
design, and it is interesting to note these features, 
since they reappear in the subsequent elaboration 
of the designs which were one after another 


prepared. After the Fire, years elapsed before 


the rebuilding actually commenced. Wren pre- 
pared several sketch designs, as he quaintly put 
it, ‘‘ merely for discourse’ sake to find out what 
might satisfy the world.’’ There are among his 
drawings at Oxford various studies and sketches 
for cathedral ground-plans, some of which may 
very possibly have been the ones thus alluded to. 
It seems that he was at this period in the habit of 
showing his designs to friends of the Royal 
Society, and, of course, the Court and clergy 
would have to be consulted. A design, which 
was one of these sketches, and which he is said to 
have preferred to any other that he made, was 
selected for execution, and was embodied ina 
large model, still preserved in the cathedral. 
This design was ultimately set aside, much 
against the architect’s wish, as not being 
sufficiently like the customary cathedral plan. 
For several reasons it deserves a little notice. It 
exists, as has been said, in the form of a large 
model: it is engraved in Longman’s book, and a 


.very good idea of it may be formed from the fine 


drawings hanging on the staircase of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. This design, the 
model-design as we may call it, more nearly 
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resembles a Greek church than any Western type; — 
but in it the usual idea of such a church as Sta. 
Sofia, or St. Vitale of Ravenna, is largely modi- 
fied, even if the original suggestion comes from 
the East—which I doubt, and the result is a very 
original composition, mainly, I think, the out- 
come of original thought as to what a Protestan 
cathedral needed. me 
(To be continued.) 
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SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


N the 1st October a visit was paid by the 
Society of Engineers (1) to the Central 
Station of the London Electrie Supply Corpora- 
tion, at Deptford, and (2) to the Foreign Cattle 
Market at Deptford. of 
At the Foreign Cattle Market the party were 
received and conducted over the market by the 
superintendent, Mr. George Philcox. 
The market was constructed on the site of 
H.M. Deptford Dockyard, and occupies a space 
of about 25 acres, with river frontage of upwards 
of 1,000ft. The old shipbuilding slips and docks — 
were filled up and lairage for cattle and sheep 
provided on their site. The warehouses and other 
buildings were converted into slaughterhouses 
and other premises, necessary for the purpose of 
carrying on-the business of a large slaughtering — 
establishment, as no bullock, calf, sheep, or pig — 
would be allowed to leave the market alive. For 
the purpose of landing animals consigned to the © 
market three substantial jetties were constructed, — 
extending into the river 165ft. Vessels ranging 
from 400 to 4,000 gross tonnage land cattle at — 
these jetties. Continental steamers can berth 
alongside at all states of the tide, and Atlantic 
steamers at about half flood tide. Animals are 
landed immediately the vessel arrives, both by 
day and night. During the last ten years con- 
siderable alterations and additions have been made — 
to the market to meet the increased trade, addi- 
tional land has been purchased, and the market 
now stands upon nearly 30 acres of ground. 
Covered lairage is provided for about 5,000 head — 
of cattle and 23,000 sheep, and there are also 62 — 
separate slaughterhouses. About ten anda half 
million animals have been landed and slaughtered 
at Deptford since the opening of the market. ;: a 
refrigerating machine has lately been added to — 
the market, having chill rooms attached for the 
purpose of cooling fresh meat in hot weather. 
The premises of the London Electric Suppl i 
Corporation at Deptford, which are now ma 
forward state, promise to be one of the most 
remarkable industrial establishments of the 
Metropolis. This corporation aims at supplying — 
all-comers with electric light, and from what ea 
be seen at the present moment there is lt 
doubt of their being able to go very great lengt 
towards the realisation of their views. The 
directors have laid down lines for the eventual 
supply of 2,000,000 of lights from their great 
central station at Deptford, from which they 
will be able to convey the electric current to all 
Ags an earnest of the 


covered with engine and boiler-houses of great 
The builds 
ings now in course of construction consist of one 
boiler-house and two engine-houses, occupyims % 
space of 210ft. by 195ft., and having a height — 
from basement to the crown of the arched roofs 
of something approaching 100ft. coe 
The boiler-house, a great building 195ft. long” 

by 70ft. broad, with a height of nearly Mes 
constructed to contain boilers of 65, 000H. Pay 
and of these a number are now being erected, — 
which will give steam for engines of 13,000H.P. 
These boilers are arranged on two floors, a : 
upper floor being supported on iron pillars 5s ig 
immense strength, 30ft. high, and above t eo 
upper boiler floor is another floor similarly sup- 
ported which will contain the store of fue 
which will be supplied to the furnaces by means» 
of vertical shoots passing through the centres oF 
the floors of the upper boilers to the lower ones. 
It may be said once for all that every known 
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labour-saving device is made use of, and that no 
expense is being spared to employ all the best 
known means of combining efficiency with 
economy in the carrying out of this great _enter- 
prise. For the supply of fuel and the unloading 
of the heavy masses of machinery, a substantial 
wharf has been constructed, on which has 
already been erected a great iron steam derrick, 
capable of lifting a load of 50 tons. From this 
point a substantial railway will convey materials 
right through the building, in the centre of 
which a broad permanent way will run, affording 
the means of unloading heavy weights at any 
point. 

_ The engine-houses now in course of construc- 
tion are two in number, each 194ft. in length, 
66ft. in breadth, and some 8dft. in height. 
These engine-houses are separated from the 
boiler-house by a massive wall of masonry, and 
from each other by iron pillars of immense 
strength, and beyond these divisions, which are 
required for the support of overhead travelling 
cranes and the several spans of the roof, nothing 
will exist to prevent an unimpeded view of the 
whole of the engines, it being intended that the 
engineer in charge shall have a comprehensive 
view of the whole of the machinery from an 
elevated gallery specially provided for him. In 
the first engine-house a pair of ‘‘small’’ engines 
of 3,000H.P. will be erected in the course of a 
few weeks, they being in readiness, and waiting 
until the roof now in course of erection shall 
afford them the necessary protection from the 
weather. These engines will actuate two 
Ferranti dynamos, each one capable of supply- 
ing current for 25,000 lights, by far the largest 
electrical generators that have yet been con- 
structed; the largest, or, to speak more 
correctly, those having the highest electrical 
efficiency, now in actual work, being the 
dynamos of this same corporation at their 
Grosvenor station, which are what is known as 
**15,000 lighters.’? Some 60ft. overhead, above 
these ‘‘small’’ dynamos, there will be a steam 
travelling crane capable of lifting 25 tons, which 
will traverse the building from end to end. 
Besides the machinery above mentioned, this 
section of the building will also contain the con- 
densing and hydraulic gear, exciting dynamos, 
and other apparatus. 

In the second engine-house will be placed 
what the corporation’s engineer justly calls the 
“‘large’’ engine and dynamos, of which there 
will be two sets. It may be confidently said 
that these ‘‘large’’ machines will be a revela- 
tion to many engineers and others who have 
a tolerably- extended experience of ‘‘large”’ 
machines. Here the dynamos and machines are 
combined in such a manner that the armature, 
being placed on the shaft, is driven direct, and 
acts as a flywheel to the engines. There will be 
two of these large dynamos, each having its pair 
of engines of 10,000H.P. eventually, but at 
present only half the engine-power will be 
applied to each dynamo. At this stage each 
dynamo will supply current for 100,000 lights 
with its engine of 5,000H.P., but when the time 
arrives for the creation of more power by the 
addition of the second engine of each pair, these 
two large dynamos will each have their engines 
of 10,000H.P., and each will supply current for 
200,000, and all future extensions of the plant 
will be in machines of this type. For the 
manipulation of the heavy weights in these 
machines an overhead steam travelling crane 
will be erected similar to that in the first engine- 
house, but with a lifting power of 50 tons. 

With the exception of the roof boarding, the 
buildings consist solely of iron, stone, concrete, 
and brick, and for massive construction and 
strength it is doubtful if they are exceeded by 
any buildings in this country. Some 8,000 cubic 
yards of concrete and some 34 millions of bricks 
have already been put in the work, and some 
thousands ot tons of iron. 

A question has been frequently asked how the 
electric current, when generated at Deptford, is 
to be conveyed to the various parts of the Metro- 
polis. This question by no means embarrasses 
the promoters of this great undertaking, for in 
truth the answer is very simple. Current has 
been conveyed a distance far in excess of the 
distance in question on the system adopted by 
the London Electric Supply Corporation, and 
that at a time when the system had not reached 
the stage of perfection to which it has now 
attained. The current is what is known as 
alternating and is generated at high tension, and 
the mains used by this corporation, which are of 


quite novel construction, not only convey the 
current to a great distance without material loss, 
but what is even of more importance, do so with 
absolute safety, as has been clearly shown by a 
long and exhaustive series of experiments, under- 
taken with the express view of satisfying the 
several railway companies over whose systems 
the current will (by agreement already entered 
into) be conveyed. The current thus brought 
to London at several points which the cor- 
poration call distributing stations, will there 
be converted or transformed to a lower tension, 
by which process it is increased or expanded 
in quantity very much as compressed vapour 
is expanded, and thence it will be distributed 
to the public at medium tension by other 
or subsidiary mains, and again finally con- 
verted (or, to pursue the analogy, expanded) to 
low tension on the premises of each consumer. 
In all these arrangements ample provision has 
been made to guard against any interruption In 
supply that might otherwise be caused by the 
temporary disablement of any portion of the 
machinery and appliances. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION, 


HIS show this year includes as usual some 
remarkably good work, though possibly on 

the whole it does not surpass previous exhibi- 
tions ; indeed in some respects there is a falling 
off from former examples of work: more particu- 
larly is this so in the artistic grouping and 
arrangements displayed in the picture subjects. 
Our interests, however, necessirily lie in the 
direction of architectural photographs, and while 
we entirely appreciate such work as Mr. Robert 
Faulkner's portrait of Professor Stuart Blackie 
by which he wins a medil, or Col. Noverre’s 
rough drawing-paper views showing sunset effects 
from Penzance Harbour, we are more attracted 
by the singularly beautiful platinotypes of Little 
Moreton Hall by Mr. Richard Keene, of Derby, 
showing the old quad entrance porch, the gabled 
entrance over the moat, and several other views 
of this picturesque old mansion. Nothing could 
be more artistically rendered in photography 
than these charming prints. Very nearly equal 
to them, however, are the views by Mr. 
Essenhigh Corke, of Sevenoaks, from Knole 
House, Kent. These being interiors, are, in 
fact, more difficult to manage, and so deserve a 
correspondingly larger share of praise. They show 
the ballroom, the lone gallery, the crimson room, 
and the chapel room, as well as the principal 
bedrooms ‘Together a very fine set of some 50 
plates in all is thus made up in illustration of one 
of the most complete Jacobean mansions in the 
country, showing the place as it exists at the 
present time. The largest architectural photo- 
graph in the room is a grand study of Cologne 
Cathedral, from the south by south-east, pro- 
duced by Herr Anselm Schmitz, of that city, and 
for which he receives one of the Society’s medals. 
Other views of the same church are exhibited by 
the same artist, including an effective interior. 
The detail in the bigger views suffers neces- 
sarily from the enlargement of the original 
negatives. From Antwerp we have the Grande 
Place and the Quai van Dyck, with other 
river views by Mr. Lyddell Sawyer; and Mr. 
S. R. Brewerston contributes a nice view of the 
garden front of Penshurst Place, Kent. Melrose 
and Dryburgh Abbeys form the well-known 
subjects which furnish Mr. R. E. Welsh’s 
Pizzighelli prints—one of them showing Sir 
Walter Scott’s tomb—and all of them admirable. 
The Temple of Concord, Sicily, and the interior 
of the Temple at Segesta, by Mr. W. J. Still- 
man, are among the best architectural studies in 
the room ; and hanging by these is a very different 
type of building well represented by Mr. J. S. 
Hodson, F.R.S.L.—viz., St. Clement’s Church, 
Sandwich. The sculpture series from the British 
Museum, with others taken at Canterbury Cathe- 
dral by Mr. J. C. Andreze, are worth a note, and 
so is the interior of King’s College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, by the Rev. F. C. Lambert. Eddystone 
Lighthouse forms the subject of a highly-artistic 
picture, full of tone and rich in colour, by 
Messrs. F. Fry and Co.; and we also have 
nothing but praise for Mr. A. S. Butler’s delicate 
study at Homburg, showing the old round tower 
in the Upper Town. Ludlow Castle, towering 
over the trees in full leaf, supplies a capital 
example of the artistic excellence of Mr. William 
Bedford’s skill as a photographer, and Mr. David 
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R. Clark, M.A., exhibits a florid interior of the 
Mosque of Sultan Achmet, Constantinople, nicely 
treated. Of the Prince of Wales’s house at 
Sandringham Messrs. Bedford le Mere show a 
frame of views; but the new ballroom by Col. 
Edis is hardly done justice to here. ‘The view 
of Lambeth Palace and Church, with the river 
craft to the front of the picture, by Mr. F. W. 
Edwards, is a freshly-rendered view of a very 
familiar but none the less interesting subject. 
Mr. J. P. Cembrano, jun., of Richmond, con- 
tributes a series of beautiful studies from the 
Mosche, Cordova, Spain ; the Patio de los Don- 
cellas; the Alhambra, Granada ; the Hall of the 
Ambassadors; Alcazar, Seville, and the Patio de 
los Munecas. A long list of portraits of leading 
members of the Royal Academy is exhibited by 
Mr. Ralph W. Robinson, including a capital 
likeness of Mr. Norman Shaw. Mr. Harry 
Tolley, whose grand view of Exeter Cathedral 
we published last week, shows ‘‘A Pastoral ”’ 
and. ‘‘ Loading Peat’’—two pictures of a high 
order of merit. The Rev. C. Hope Sutton has 
been photographing at Thebes, and right well 
has he rendered some Egyptian Tombs in the 
Aristotype silver prints exhibited on the screen 
in this present collection. Mr. Joseph J. Ack- 
worth, F.I.C., does good work also when away 
from home, and so contributes several views from 
Germany, Italy, and Algeria. The bits from 
Nuremberg and Bamberg we specially noted. 
Mr. J. Gale’s Sussex studies are still quite the 
best of their kind, and his camera still produces 
the same beautiful work with which his name 
has long been associated. 
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THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY. 


At the quarterly court heid at the Guildhall, 

on Monday, Mr. W. H. Bishop was re- 
elected Master, Mr. Chas. Hudson was re-elected 
Warden, and Mr. Philip Wilkinson was elected 
Renter Warden for the current year; Sir 
Algernon Borthwick, Bart., M.P., and Mr. A. 
Ainslie Common, F.R.S., were elected Stewards ; 
Mr. H. P. Boulnois, Borough Engineer, Ports- 
mouth, and Dr. John Davies, Islington, were 
admitted to the Freedom and Livery of the 
Company. 

A requisition signed by the Mayor of Cardiff, 
the Medical Officer of Health, the principal of 
the University College of South Wales and 
Monmouth, and a large number of architects and 
leading citizens was presented, desiring that 
Cardiff should be created a centre for the 
examination and registration of plumbers in 
accordance with the Company's general system. 
The requisition drew attention to the facts that 
the population has reached 125,000, and that 
Cardiff has educational facilities of an excep- 
tionally high character. The court resolved to 
comply with the requisition. 

It was also resolved to award prizes to suc- 
cessful students in the plumbing classes in 
thirteen provincial towns. 

Cummunications were reported from 55 boards 
of guardians and sanitary authorities express- 
ing approval of the Registration system, and 
stating that, in accordance with the suggestion 
of the President of the Local Government Board, 
they had resolved in future to employ registered 
plumbers in the buildings under their control. 

A second requisition was presented signed by 
the Mayor of Swansea, Mr. L. L. Dillwyn, M.P., 
and a number of representatives of the medical 
profession, architects, and representatives of the 
plumbing trade and the public, desiring that 
Swansea should te selected as the centre for the 
western district of South Wales. 


0 te 


The parish church of Burton-on-Trent, St. 
Modwen’s, was reopened on the 19th inst., by the 
Bishop of Lichfield. The chief work of renovation 
has been in the chancel, which has been decorated 
in colour. The ceiling has been painted in gold 
imitation mosaic work, and bears on a scroll the 
words, ‘* Spiritus Domini replevit orbem terrarum. 
Alleluia.’”? The three panels of the reredos have 
had figures of saints carved upon them. Messrs. 
Powell Brothers, of London, have been responsible 
for the painting work in the chancel; Messrs. 
Farmer and Brindley, of Westminster, for the 
improvements to the reredos; and Mr, Tealby, of 
Burton, for the general work. 


To celebrate the completion, after seven years, of 
the Wesleyan Methodist chapel at Streatham, S.W., 
memorial-stones were laid on Wednesday week. 
The church is capable of seating 1,000, and has cost 
£16,000. 
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THE TOWN-HALL, LYME REGIS. 


Tue reconstruction of this little building was 
carried out last year. It originated in an offer 
made in 1887 by the Rey. Edward Peek to refit 
the interior of the Sessions Court at his own cost, 
in commemoration of the 50th year of the reign 
of Queen Victoria, if the town would undertake 
the repair of the fabric generally, that being in 
a very dilapidated state. The building as exist- 
ing in 1887 (of which we give the plans), 
although of considerable antiquarian interest, was 
in many respects very inconvenient, and partly 
useless. ‘The lower lock-up, for men, had been 
turned into a make-shift fire-engine house, and 
the upper one, for women, was no longer used, 
both having been superseded by the cells at anew 
police-station. The muniment room scarcely kept 
the valuable municipal archives from damp and 
mildew, and afforded them no protection against 
fire. The approach to the Sessions Court was by 
a steep and rickety wooden staircase, and its 
doorway was at almost the narrowest part of an 
extremely narrow street, in which several acci- 
dents had occurred. For these and other reasons, 
many of the inhabitants, led by a portion of the 
Town Counc’l, had been long in favour of a 
scheme for having an entirely new building, and 
when, at an early stage of the work of repair, the 
dangerous condition of a great part of the old 
walls, floors, roofs, &c., became evident, in- 
volving the necessity for extensive rebuilding 
and renewal, the architect was instructed to 
remodel the plans, and to widen the street by 
setting back the front wall as far as possible. 
The result is the building shown in the view we 
publish (the original drawing having been 
exhibited at the Royal Academy of this year), and 
the accompanying plans will further explain 
the modifications that have been made. 
The work is carried out with local pebble 
walling and Ham Hill stone dressings, parts of 
the facing being of rough cast; the roofs are 
entirely new, boarded, felted, and covered with 
green slates, and the red ridge tiles are made on 
the pattern, slightly modified, of a few old ones 
that were found. In the Sessions Court all the 
original parts of the fittings, panelling, &c., 
have been preserved. They are of the 17th 
century, of oak, and have been carefully repaired 
and freed from the thick coats of paint they had 
received. ‘The new parts, chiefly replacing in- 
sertions of flimsy construction and poor form in 
_ deal, are executed in best Riga wainscot, and 
designed to suit the character of the ancient 
work. The mayor’s chair has a canopy, and at 
the back is re-fixed a carved stone panel of the 
Royal arms (temp. Charles II.), which occupied 
a similar position formerly. The additional wall 
panelling, together with the new floor, is of oak. 
This portion of the work was well executed, for 
the Rev. EK. Peek, by a local builder, Mr. H. 
Randall. The contractor for the building, at 
he expense of the town, was Mr. H. T. Cooper, 
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also of Lyme Regis, who carried out the require- 
ments of the architect in a satisfactory manner, 
for a very moderate sum. ‘The architect for the 
whole of the work was Mr. George Vialls, 
A.R.LB.A., of Grange Park, Ealing, London. 
We understand that all the ancient documents in 
the possession of the Corporation have now been 
carefully examined and classified, and placed in 
safety in the fireproof-room provided in the 
upper part of the tower. The present mayor, 
Mr. Zachary Edwards, has brought much interest 
and archeological knowledge to bear upon the 
examination, and the collection proves to be of 
great value. The Corporation is a very ancient 
one, and of the names of mayors the list is com- 
plete from the year 1487. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, CLII. AND CLIY. HIGH-STRHET, 
CAMDEN TOWN. 


Tuxsr premises, just completed on the Cante- 


3\lowes Prebend Estate, consist of shops with 


dwelling rooms over, and large workshops at 
rear. ‘The fronts are red bricks, with red Mans- 
field stone dressings. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Gould and Brand, builders, of 
Camden Town, from designs and under superin- 
tendence of Mr. Edmund J. Bennett, A.R.I.B.A., 
Gravesend. 


A SHEET OF BUNGALOWS— BELLAGGIO, EAST 
GRINSTEAD. 


Ovr illustrations depict a series of English- 
Bungalow dwellings which have been designed 
for this estate, some of them being in course of 
completion. ‘The chamber stories have been 
added to order to command the fine views above 
the wooded surroundings of the estate; the 
Bungalow Village is picturesque, and will no 
doubt prove attractive, situated as it is about 
midway between London and Brighton. The 
materials are hard local brindled bricks and 
Broseley tiles. Mr. James Mansbridge, of South 
Hampstead and Bellaggio, is the contractor. 
Messrs. Wimperis and Arber are the architects. 


THE PALAZZO PUBBLICO AND TOWER DEL MANGIA, 
SIENA. 


We published a view of the Palazzo Vecchio at 
Florence in the Buirpine News for Oct. 12, 
1888, and to-day, as a companion illustration, 
so to speak, we print a fine photograph of the 
Mangia at Siena. This famous brick campanile 
is much more lofty than the tower of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, Florence, but the upper stages corre- 
spond in many particulars. The Mangia was 
commenced in 1325, and finished after 1345. At 
the base of the tower is the Capella di Piazza, in 
the form of an open loggia or large porch. It 
was begun after the cessation of the great plague 
in 1348 (when over 30,000 persons died of the 
disease), and it was completed in 1376. The 
campanile was named after the figure of a man 
which used to strike the hours (a popular figure 
somewhat resembling the Roman Pasquino). 
The Palazzo Pubblico (anciently known as 
Palazzo della Republica) consists of four stories, 
and was erected between about 1289 and 
1309, from the designs of Agostino and 
Agnolo da Siena. The building which faces the 
Piazza del Campo (now Vittorio Emmanuele), 
where the Palio races are held every year in 
August, and the weekly vegetable, fish, and 
game markets take place, is used as courts of 
law, public offices, and prisons. The chapel 
dedicated to the B.V. Mary was built to com- 
memorate the termination of the plague already 
mentioned. The halls of the ancient Tribunal 
di Biccherua contains numerous paintings of the 
Sienese school by Sodoma and Pietro Lorenzetti, 
the ceiling being chiefly by Petrazzi, illustrating 
the Coronation of Pius II., the Donation of 
Radicofani by the same Pope, and the privileges 
conferred by him on his adopted city. The Sala 
dei Novi or della Pace, now the Archivio Diplo- 
matico, contains frescoes by Ambrogio Lorenzetti, 
painted in 1337-39, representing Good and Bad 
Government, three pictures which give an 
admirable idea of the character of the Medieval 
citizens of Siena. ‘These fine works have suffered 
from age, and have lost their colours. The Sala 
del gran Consiglio, also called Balestro and del 
Mappamondo, is adorned by an immense fresco 
by Simone Memmi (1321) of the Madonna and 
Child under a baldacchino. The fresco in chiaro- 
scuro of Guidoriccio da Fogliano at the assault of 
Monte Massi, by the same artist, is very curious 
on account of the great variety of engines of war 
introduced. In the centre of the piazza opposite 
the Palazzo Pubblico is the marble Fonte Gaja. 


The she wolf on the column in front of the right 
wing, the arms of Siena, dates from 1425. We 
illustrated the front of Siena Cathedral in the 
Burtpinc News for Sept. 6th last. ag 


OSMASTON MANOR, DERBYSHIRE. 


Turse two photographic details of chimney 
pieces from Osmaston Manor are from a yery 
fine series of views exhibited at the last Photo- 
graphic Exhibition held at the Crystal Palace 
by Mr. Richard Keene, of Derby, who has 
kindly sent us the following description of the 
house :—‘‘ About ten miles from Derby, on the 
road to Ashbourne, in the midst of a part where 
nature and art combine in forming lovely pictures 
with fair stretches of water, rich plantations, and 
hanging woods, stands one of the most magnificent. 
of modern mansions—Osmaston Manor, the resi- 
dence of Sir Andrew B. Walker, Bart. This 
house was designed by the late Henry J. 
Stevens, architect, of Derby, for the late Mr. 
Francis Wright, and in the style of James I. 
Under the direction and superintendence of Mr. 
Stevens and of his partner, Mr. F. J. Robinson, 
the building was commenced in 1846 and took 
several years in its completion, being executed by 
day-work. Large shops were fitted up, so that 
all the oak and pitch-pine fittings with which 
the house is furnished might be executed on the 
spot, and most thoroughly has this been done, 
for no better work could be desired, and the 
whole building, inside and out, isin the most 
perfect preservation. The house was originally 
constructed with only one large ornamental 
chimney, placed at a considerable distance in 
the rising ground in the centre of the kitchen 
garden ; it was 150ft. in height from the oe 
thus causing a powerful upward current. The 
flues of all the fireplaces in the house were con- 
nected underground with this great shaft, and 
perfect ventilation was also secured under the 
direction of Mr. Sylvester. The advantages were, 
in so large a building situated on high ground, the 
horizontality of the skyline was unbroken by the 
irregular points of chimneys, while the roois 
could be used as terraces on different levels from 
whence the adjacent country could be viewed. 
without inconvenience from smoke. The great 
chimney, with the whole of the external face of 
the walls of the house and offices, built of dark 
grey limestone obtained in the neighbourhood, 
had a circular smoke-shaft 8ft. in diameter. The 
space between the shaft and the square outer 
wall of the tower was occupied by cast-iron 
winding steps laid into the outer wall, giving 
easy access to the gallery at the top, which com- 
manded fine views of the property and the sur- 
rounding country. In the year 1851 Mr. Stevens, 
during the progress of the work, read a paper om 
this subject béfore the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, which received at the time much 
attention, and to which we refer our readers for 
further particulars. After the death of Mr. 
Francis Wright, his son wished to make some 
alterations in this part of the construction, as the 
expense was found very great in keeping up the 
large draught-fires at the base of the smoke-flue. 
He consulted Mr. Robinson, who is still in prac- 
tice as architect in Derby, in the year 1873, as to 
the alteration of the flues, so as to obtain separate 
up-draught chimneys from the upper rooms. 
This alteration was carried out, and the chimneys 
built at that time. The whole of the house 
chimney-flues were eventually carried up to the 
roof of the building, and various other alterations 
carried out. The great tower-like chimney was 
taken down, and no longer forms a feature in the 
landscape. This mansion, with its terraces, 
covers four acres of ground, Ornamentallodges, 
cottages, and other buildings were carried out on 
the estate by its founder at a-cost of over 
£100,000.. The drawing-room, commanding 
exquisite views of wood and lake, and beautifully 
terraced foreground, is 52ft. long by 21ft. wide, 
with large bay window. The great hall, the 
dining-room, library, smoke-room, the corridor 
and conservatory, all are worthy of note and on 
the same liberal scale, and no expense has been 
spared in their construction. A copious supply 
of water is secured from of the great ponds by 
the action of a huge waterwheel working pumps, 
which force the water to a high level, enough to. 
supply by its own pressure the highest roofs 10. 
the building, and in much larger quantity than 
is required for ordinary purposes. Another 
wheel, fixed at the side of the stable wall, and 
supplied from this reservoir, is furnished with 
proper shafts and gearing for turning the kitchen 
jack and various appliances for abridging labour: 
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in the wash-house, laundry, dairy, and stables. 
Hydraulic lifts and tramways for the conveyance 
of liquors in the cellars, also lend their help in 
lessening heavy work. Since the place came 
into the possession of Sir Andrew Walker a few 
years ago, he has beautified many of the 
rooms, and introduced the electric light with 
great advantage. It would be difficult to 
find a more complete or beautiful residence in 
the kingdom. The village of Osmaston is about 
a mile distant, and is reached by a fine drive 
through the park; the church, built at the sole 
expense of Mr. Wright, forming a pretty feature 
at the end of the long avenue of trees. It is 
quite a model village, and has been further 
improved by its present liberal owner.’’—RicHarD 
KEENE. 
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OAK CABINET. 


HE oak Cabinet of Dutch character which 
we illustrate this week is of good propor- 
tions and striking design. The main and upper 
portion of front is occupied by two doors, each 
leaf being cut up into three panels, the two 
larger ones raised and carved, and pierced with 
circular baluster work, similar to a helmsman’s 
wheel, the smaller one being a narrow open 
panel, likewise filled in with balusters. The 
frieze over is treated in the same way at both 
front and sides. The deep shadows thus secured 
account in no small measure for the pleasing 
impression of the design, great relief being 
obtained from the richly carved surfaces of front, 
which otherwise would have had a rather bewilder- 
ing’ effect. ; 

The winged head opens with the first door, and 

is so divided as almost to conceal the joint, which 
is cut obliquely between the head and left wing ; 
the great objection to cutting through the features 
is thus avoided. 
_ This upper part, which contains three shelves 
inside, is brought forward on two twisted legs of 
bold character, likewise affording relief to the 
flat and rich character of the ornamentation. In 
the lower part are two long drawers, with carved 
fronts and drop-handles. ‘The whole stands ona 
solid base, boldly moulded and supported by four 
shaped feet, another deep and effective shadow 
being obtained thereby. 

The side is cut up into three raised panels, 
with simple bead round. The character of the 
carving, as also of the ornamental lock pieces, is 
shown by the sketch. 
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DESIGN FOR A LIBRARY AND READ- 
et FOR A SMALL COUNTRY 


‘Te buiding is by Mr. E. B. Lamb, archi- 

tect, 22, Doddington-grove, Kennington 
Park, 8.E. The large public room is lighted by 
a large lantern in the centre of the roof (hidden 
by the tower in the view). The warming is 
proposed to be by hot-water pipes, but there is a 
chimney provided for a fireplace in the public 
room, which forms a handsome feature in the 
room. Accommodation is provided for about 
8,000 books in the library, the centre of which 
could be used by the public as a_ reading- 
room for reference, &c. The cost may be roughly 
estimated at about 10d. per foot cube = about 
£3,000. 
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We have received one of Mr. Aspinall’s lists of 
enamel paints, and some idea of the variety of 
shades may be had when we say that there are no 
fewer than 137 coloured samples given. Such names 
as Sapphire, Buttercup, Gobelin, Mouse, Fig, 
Shrimp, Firefly, Grass-green, Geranium Scarlet, 
Apricot, Pompeian Red, Hedge-sparrow’s Egg, 
Heliotrope, Nut-brown, Poppy, Dove’s Wing, 
Shamrock, Flamingo, Japanese Blue, Sultan, 
Cucumber, Canary, Sky, Holly-green are only a 
few amongst many ; and even these fail to give an 
adequate idea of the great variety and beauty of 
the tints previously manufactured. All those who 
desire a better knowledge of what the colours 
really are would do well to write to the New Cross 
Works for a list, and we feel sure that it would end 
in their obtaining some tints of the enamels for use. 
Mr. Aspinall also publishes a ‘‘ Guide to Aspinall- 
ing”’ (price 6d.), which gives some useful and 
necessary hints as to its application. 


Memorial stones of a new church and classrooms 
for the Methodist New Connexion denomination, 
were laid on Monday in Stamford-street, Ilkeston. 
The church will be a Gothic structure, providing 


accommodation for 560 i 
cost is £887, persons, and the estimated 
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PARIS EXHIBITION AWARDS. 


rH\HE complete list of awards to British ex- 
i} hibitors at the Paris Exhibition has just 
been published. The international jury have 
certainly not erred on the side of niggardliness, 
for no fewer than 910 prizes are awarded to the 
1,017 British exhibitors; of these 43 are grand 
prizes, 218 gold medals, 289 silver medals, 237 
bronze medals, and 123 honourable mentions. 
The awards in architecture, in the Fine Arts 
Section, consist of grand prizes to Mr. T. E. 
Colleut and Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A.; gold 
medals to Messrs. Douglas and Fordham, 
Messrs. Aston Webb and Ingress Bell; silver 
medals to Dr. Rowand Anderson, Mr. W. 
Emerson, Messrs. Goddard and Paget, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, and Mr. W. Young; and 
bronze medals to Mr. G. H. Birch, Messrs. 
Campbell, Douglas, and Sellars, and Mr. J. Oldrid 
Scott. The firms to whom awards are made in 
the Industrial Section include Chubb and Son’s 
Lock and Safe Co. (gold, silver, and two bronze 
medals), Doulton and Co. (grand prize, two 
gold, and one bronze medal), Anaglyta Co. 
(hon. mention), Banner Sanitation Co. (bronze), 
Barford and Perkins (hon. mention), Farmer and 
Brindley (silver), Francis and Co., Limited (gold), 
Grover and Co., Limited (hon. mention), J. 
Charlton Humphreys (gold), Isler and Co. 
(bronze), Jeffrey and Co. (gold and bronze), 
Musgrave and Co., Limited (gold and silver), 
F. W. Reynolds and Co. (silver and bronze), 
EK. C. Robins (gold), United Asbestos Co., 
Limited (two bronze), W. Watson and Sons 
(two gold), William Woollams and Co. (gold). 
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CHANCERY-LANE SCHOOL OF ART. 


HE annual exhibition of students’ works at 
the Birkbeck Institution, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery-lane, opened to the public last Monday 
and Tuesday, is a satisfactory record of progress. 
Since the commencement of this art class in 1882 
the standard of proficiency has been raised. The 
day-school is attended by forty students on the 
average, while the evening school has quite double 
that number. Many of the students have a direct 
interest, and are trying to obtain an art-teacher’s 
certificate; others have technical work and manu- 
factures in view. ‘The successes at the recent 
Government examinations show a high average. 
The second-grade passes for elementary drawing 
number 90, and the third-grade for advanced 
drawing, painting, &c., 70. No less than 51 
works are accepted for certificates. Of first-class 
certificates there are 44, made up of second and 
third-grade, and for complete art teaching certifi- 
cates there are 5. The prize awards are equally 
promising. One silver medal, one bronze medal, 
and one book prize have been awarded in the 
national competition; there are 16 third-grade 
prizes, and 10 second-grade. Three students of 
this school obtained studentships at South 
Kensington, one at the Royal Academy, and one 
is working under Professor Herkomer at Bushey. 
Referring to the several local prizes competed 
for, we may mention that the first Mason prize 
was won by H. Black, the second by A. N. 
Chettoe. The prize offered by Seymour Lucas, 
A.R.A., for an original sketch, has been given to 
H. C. Pocock for a figure subject in chalk. The 
other students who have creditably competed are 
Kate Sowerby, Annie Hall, H. W. Clarke, H. 
W. Hadwen, C. E. Bloom, E. T. Holding, E. J. 
Miller, W. J. Smith, and F. C. W. Culver. The 
sketches by the latter in landscape are creditable. 
Those of KE. J. Miller, who takes the Mason 
prize for landscape, include a sketch of “A 
Windy Day,’’ in which there is much freshness 
and nice colour; and one of Raleigh House, Brix- 
ton, amidst its trees. Other water-colour sketches 
made in the Sketching Club indicate careful in- 
struction, nice colour, and handling. Amongst the 
several subjects we see in the room we can only 
notice here a cleverly-shaded Early English 
capital by Lily Friston, and another by Hook- 
ham. A little girl seated is a pleasant and 
naturally-drawn figure subject, by Annie Hall. 
A water-colour group of green vase and dish and 
drapery, by Langham, is certainly the best work 
of the kind exhibited, both in the delineation of 
texture and the treatment of colour. The 
sketches of old man’s head, in the three hours’ 
time painting from life, deserve notice; also 
some of the oil studies of heads and figures from 
life. A fine water-colour drawing of an acanthus 
and a skilful adaptation of the same plant for 
ornament, by Louise Aumonier, are in the col- 


lection. Shaded models, by Miss H. Williams 
and W. Fuge, deserve mention, also some heads 
in chalk. HF. H. Andrews has a design for wall 
paper, one of the only works of this class, 
the design rather Persian in _ character. 
Frank Gast is also a competitor, and is 
placed second. In the list of awards, 
the second-grade freehand include first-class 
works by Lottie Jacobs, Philip Reviers, W. H. 
Serivener, A. Wadham, Alfred Evans, Arthur 
Foale, Harriet Ladds, and T. Withers. The 
second-grade models include Kate Sharpe, A. 
Wadham, T. Withers, and Arthur Busvine as 
first class. The second-grade perspective com- 
prise in first class the names of Grant, Lily 
Friston, Scrivener, and Finch; outline from 
casts, H. W. Clarke, whose work is excellent, 
and Lizzie Jacob. Inthe shading from models, 
Lily Friston, Amy Ladds, and seven others. In 
still-life painting, Ellen Hockley and Kate 
Sowerby are placed first-class, and Minnie Brooks 
second-class. The antique include the names of 
H. Black, S. James, H. Pocock, John 8. Rogers, 
and Harriet Sutcliffe, all first-class. The life 
studies comprise the names of Margaret Bow- 
man, H. Black, J. Percy (excellent), and R. 
Sowerby as the leading students. We should 
like to see decorative designs more sought after, 
and we are glad that day and evening classes for 
this object are given, and that a course of lectures 
by Miss Louise Aumonier is to take place. 
Taking the results of the year’s work under the 
head master, Mr. Alfred W. Mason, this 
exhibition is very successful and promising. 
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CHIPS. 


The new markets at Carlisle were opened on 
Wednesday. The style of the buildings is Compo- 
site, and at the north-west angle is a Jubilee tower 
100ft. in height. Messrs. Cawston and Graham, of 
London, are the architects, Messrs. Hodgson, of 
Workington, the general contractors, and Mr. H. 
C. Charlton is the clerk of works. 


The new theatre at Exeter, built on the site of 
the one destroyed in the calamitous fire of Sept. 5, 
1887, will be opened on Monday next. It has been 
erected, from plans prepared by Messrs. Alfred 
Darbyshire and F’. Bennett Smith, by Mr. W. 
Dart, of Crediton, and was illustrated in our issue 
of March 5 of the present year. 


Bishop Kelly, of the diocese of Moray and Ross, 
opened on Friday a new school, which has been 
erected in connection with the orphanage at Aber- 
lour. The school, which is close to the orphanage, 
has cost £2,500. The design, which is after plans 
by Mr. Ross, Inverness, who has been the architect 
of the whole block of buildings known as the 
Orphanage, as well as of the Gothic chapel which 
stands close by, harmonises with the other build- 
ings. A feature of the school, which provides 
places for 210 children, is a tower 450ft. in height, 
which is furnished with an illuminated clock and a 
peal of bells. The two principal classrooms are 60ft. 
by 20ft. 


The parish church at Mydrim, near St. Clear’s, 
Carmarthenshire, will be reopened on Tuesday 
next. The church has been restored and reseated ; 
an organ-chamber and vestry have been added, a 
heating apparatus provided, and a pulpit and 
lectern worked in oak, passages laid with tiles and 
other minor works carried out under the direction 
of Messrs. Kempson and Fowler, architects, of 
Llandaff. The chancel has at the same time been 
restored by the Keclesiasticul Commissioners. 


The foundation-stone of a new club at Cvmaman 
was laid last week by Lady Aberdare. The church 
will cost about £850, and will be built with native 
stone and Bath stone facings. Its length will be 
59ft. 6in., whilst its breadth will be 29ft. 2in. The 
plans have been prepared by Mr. HE. M. Bruce 
Vaughan, Cardiff, whilst the contract has been 
taken by Mr. John Haines, of Canton, Cardiff. 


The prize of 100,000f. for the best work in the 
Paris Exhibition has been awarded to the architect 
and constructors and workmen of the machine 
gallery. M. Duttert, the architect, will probably 
be allotted 20,000f.; M. Condamin, the assistant 
architect, 15,000f.; the five engineers, 3,500f. each ; 
and the workmen the remaining 47,500. 


At Plymouth, the foundation-stones were laid, 
on Monday, of Art, Science, and Technical Schools, 
which are to cost £5,000, and form a memorial of 
the Queen’s Jubilee. Mr. Shortridge, of Plymouth, 
is the architect, his design having been selected in 
competition. 


The memorial statue of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster, to be erected in the centre of Forster- 
square, Bradford, has been completed by the 
sculptor, Mr. Harvard Thomas, of London. The 
figure is 9ft. in height, and represents the educa- 


! tionist with uplifted hand. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


HERE should be no necessity for anyone to 
insist upon the importance of cleanliness 
and perfect sanitary arrangements in establish- 
ments devoted to the manufacture of that bread 
which is the ‘‘ staff of life,’ and which, as the 
Psalmist says, ‘‘strengtheneth man’s heart.’’ 
Yet, seeing that the dirt and disreputableness of 
many of the London bakehouses has long been 
a by-word, and that we are periodically disgusted 
with the details of their management, proclaimed 
by individuals who, it is to be supposed, have had 
more than ordinary opportunities for observing 
the true state of things—having regard to this 
condition of affairs, it would seem that some 
agitation is needed for reform in the inspection 
of bakeries. If Mr. John Burns did no other 
good during the late dockers’ strike, his de- 
scription of London bakehouses, be it mild or 
exaggerated, was certainly a seed-sowing that 
may bear some fruit. Parties taking up 
their Times, Standard, or ‘‘D, T.,’’ &c., on the 
morning succeeding his exhortation touching 
the condition of London bakehouses, must have 
been all but ill at their breakfast tables. So, 
also, many will have been nauseated by the 
words of Dr. Dudfield, Medical Officer of Health 
for Kensington, in describing the condition of a 
large section of the bakeries in this fashionable 
suburb. In his annual report the doctor says, 
‘* Almost any kitchen or cellar is turned into a 
bakehouse, often in close proximity to drains, 
many being even undrained, and totally unfit 
places for the manufacture of human food.’’ 
This really points to a very wide-spread exist- 
ence of a filthy state of things that ought, at an 
early date, to be the subject of Parliamentary 
inquiry and legislation. 


From a perusal of this report of Dr. Dudfield, 
one learns that the present state of the law with 
regard to the inspection of bakehouses is 
passingly feeble and inadequate. It appears, 
indeed, that, in this respect, we are worse 
off at the present time than we were some 
years ago, when the duty of inspecting 
bakehouses rested upon different shoulders 
to those which it now does. All I can say is 
that it is a disgrace to the nation that it should 
beso. There is no reason in the world why a 
bakehouse should not be perfectly sweet and 
clean; a good one is always so, and is a pleasure to 
behold. One would think that, considering the 
growth and development of large bread-making 
companies, the little bakers would, in their own 
anterests, have had their bakehouses spick-and- 
span. Experience, however, shows that they 
are utterly callous on this score, and as the few 
clean and sweet bakeries cannot make enough 
bread for all, the filthy ones ought to be strictly 
controlled by law, or swept away altogether. 
Legislation should be provided for the control of 
their arrangements and the strict supervision of 
every detail connected with the making and 
baking of the bread. And I donot think that in 
this matter my opinion is different from the great 
body of the British public, who, though not 
perhaps sufficiently roused to take active measures, 
are yet becoming alive to the necessity for reform 
in the arrangements, conduct, and supervision of 
bakehouses in general, and those of London in 
particular. 


With the autumnal equinox gone by, we begin 
to anticipate the peculiar delights incident to our 
November fogs. We can sympathise to a great 
extent with the inhabitants of Newcastle and 
other cities with smoke-laden atmospheres. 
Perhaps for a manufacturing city pure and 
simple, such as Newcastle, there is less present 
hope to be rid of the nuisance. In London, 
however, with its myriads of chimneypots to 
ordinary house-fires, much might be done to 
lessen the blackness of the fogs that we may 
now expect at any time. I was glad to notice 
that something is still being done in this direc- 
tion. The demonstration held early this week 
at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, is encouraging 
in its way, although any scheme for chemically 
treating fuel does not seem based on such sound 
principles as that which relies upon the construc- 
tion of stoves that will consume all, ora large 
part, of their own smoke. In the demonstration 
given by the Smoke Abatement and Fuel Saving 
Company, the principle adopted was to steep the 
coal in a chemical solution at the cost of 6d. per 
ton. According to thereports of the demonstration ; 
a fire fed with this chemically-treated coal gave 
off little smoke as compared with one fed with 


ordinary coal. Whatever the result, however, 
and commendable as may be the efforts of the 
company that gave the demonstration, the 
principle seems wrong. Stoves and furnaces 
consuming their own smoke would appear to be 
the right track to go upon in an endeavour to 
abate the smoke nuisance—a difficult question at 
the best. For, supposing a perfect grate, stove, 
and furnace be invented, where is the benefit to 
come from its use, unless its adoption be enforced 
by municipal authorities? A small percentage 
adopting the new stove would affect neither for 
good nor ill. The only way to progress in the 
matter, short of Government interference, is to 
produce a smoke-consuming register-stove that 
will also lessen the householder’s coal-bill. Pro- 
gress even in this direction would be but slow, as 
there are more or less imperfect stoves of this 
nature in the market. Untortunately, a fasbion- 


‘able grate at the present date is wasteful of fuel, 


and gives out little of the whole heat produced. 
The vast majority of register stoves now being 
fitted up in houses are wasteful in every 
way, being set deep in the wall, and having no 
firebrick back sloping forwards. ‘There is im- 
perfect combustion, little absorption and radia- 
tion, anda large percentage of the rays of heat 
are cut off by deeply recessing the stove into the 
wall. 


Look out for a competition at Croydon! It 
was generally reported on Tuesday that the 
Croydon town council had, besides applying to 
Parliament for the necessary powers to purchase 
by compulsion certain properties in High-street, 
Middle-row, and Surrey-street, with a view to 
improvements, also acquired the Central Croydon 
Station of the Brighton. Company, upon which 
it is decided to erect a town hall and municipal 
buildings, including a free library. The cor- 
poration are going to borrow £100,000; but I 
am not sufficiently ‘‘up’’ in local affairs to say 
how much, if any, of this money is to be set 
aside for the new buildings, or even whether or 
no there is to be a competition for the work. 
Anyhow, the building will be of such size as to 
make the affair worthy of the attention of the 
retail class of competitor, should there be an 
open competition. 


I found myself at the venerable city of 
Worcester at the beginning of the week, and 
although, being Sunday, I had no opportunity 
to see the Health Exhibition, holden therein 
under the auspices of the Sanitary Institute, I 
did gather a piece of information that should 
interest ‘‘ Ars,” and all your readers who noticed 
his challenge to produce an individual who had 
‘‘Javished ”’ as much as Lord Grimthorpe upon a 
cathedral or abbey. If the aged verger truly in- 
formed me—and remembering his noble mien and 
mild eye, I cannot find room to doubt his words 
—the late Lord Dudley has expended a sum 
exceeding one hundred thousand pounds upon 
various works in connection with restoring, re- 
fitting, seating, glazing, and organ-building at 
Worcester Cathedral. The exact sum, in round 
numbers, is, | was given to understand, £135,000. 
I put this forward as told to me by a man in whose 
veracity I should have perfect confidence from the 
mere expression of his countenance. It is for 
any who may be s0 inclined to endeavour to show 
that the amount is exaggerated. 


Being, when I last wrote, among the grandest 
scenery in Yorkshire, where the rugged moor- 
lands compass one about, and the lovely Wharfe 
flows merrily below, I did not have the patience 
to spend time replying to Messrs. Longmire’s re- 
markable effusion in your issue of the 20thSept., 
so now, as promised, bring it under considera- 
tion. To begin with, your correspondents need 
scarcely have taken so much trouble as to go out 
of their way to misconstrue the meaning of the 
term ‘‘saddle’’ as employed by me. It must be 
patent to all who have followed the discussion 
how Messrs. Longmire have hugged this 
‘‘ancient painted ceiling’’ till, in the face of 
more important issues, their action has become 
ridiculous. Mr. Gough made a statement, and 
they wanted me to explain it; if I was not 
justified in terming this a saddling I should 
like to know the reason why. The extra- 


ordinary part of Messrs. Longmire’s letter is | P 


the mysterious hinting at destructive deeds done 
at the abbey. At what time they do not state ; 
but after puzzling over this portion of your 
correspondents’ letter, and reading it through 
several times, I can only come to the conclusion 


that they would endeavour to conyey a 
sion to the minds-of your readers that 
ancient ‘‘ Goth,’’? whilst visiting St. Att 
Abbey, carried with him a ‘‘ jemmy”? or ¢ 
iron instrument, after the manner of Bill § 
when equipped for a burglarious expedition, 
proceeded, in cold blood, to deal such damag 
the fabric of the Abbey as should justly ean 
him a ‘‘month, without the option,”’ “ wre 
ing off the carved patera on the new oak lo 
screen, and smashing off the cusps on ae 
bert’s screen’?! Furthermore, that the dar 
so wrought was connived at by ‘‘ the attend 
at the Abbey”?! That is what I make o 
the mysterious allusions in Messrs. Long 

last letter to you, and very extraordinary it; 
appear to your readers, who, on reading 
letter, cannot well help drawing similar con 
sions. Perhaps your correspondents will s 
out like men, and say frankly whom they w 
charge with descending to the miserable li 
ness they mention ? a 


I see plainly that it will soon be usele; 
continue argument with the advocates of | 
Grimthorpe’s work at St. Alban’s. Itisa 1 
bandying of words. Happily, this diseu: 
has done immense benefit to our cause, in ma 
more widely known the nature of the “rest 
tions’’ being carried out. ‘The ill-fame of 
frightful transepts which ‘‘ the attendants ai 
Abbey ’’ blush to show to the visitor to the 
noble church has spread far and wide. | 
upon these transepts that all hope for the fu 
rests. - Had the old transepts been me 
restored, Lord Grimthorpe would have been 
and secure in his position; as it is, they wil 
all probability, prove monuments to mark 
time when his lordship and the Abbey pa 
company. I trust that Mr. Gough’s memorial 
be widely circulated and signed in large num! 
so that a mass of signatures may be proc 
before the date’ fixed for the litigation re 
restoration of St. Alban’s Abbey. 


I have to thank the gentleman who fo oy : 
the Barry Dock News, and the note anent 
architects’ and surveyors’ advertisements th 
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But I could show him a London paper wit 
infinitely more objectionable advertisement i 
and advertisements of a far lower standard 
common enough in provincial and seaside 
In the matter of architects advertising. 
we shall go from bad to worse: witness 
increased practice of architects—big Lo 
architects, too—sticking up signboards on 
scaffolding of buildings being erected 1 
portant new thoroughfares. This was a pra 
wholly unknown scme few years ago. U 
some strong bonding together of the profe 
takes place—unless both registration and fet 
tion be taken up energetically and thoroughly 
status of the profession must inevitably be low 
by the tone and frequency of the advertiser 
employed by many of its members. Perha 
the general levelling, or dragging-down, th 
is said is taking place in every way, We 
still hold a similar position with relation to « 
businesses, or to the general social scale ; per 
we shall descend and become tradesmen first 
architects after, as in America. Happil 
young architects, the world and humanity re 
the same whatever outward and yisible cha 
take place, and they, by keeping out of the 1 
can, with perseverance, create for thems 
practices as refined and of as high a class ag 
that have ever been. It may be too, tha 
advertisers do less harm than we may think 
the educated public know well enough | 
though both are architects, there is just @ 
difference between, say, Mr. Norman Sh 
social position and that of Mr. J uggins, arcl 
and pigsticker, who advertises in the Me 

the Jerrybilton-on-Sea Gazette. 
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At the Church of St. Michael, Coxwold, ¥ 
a stained-glass window, erected by Sit 
Orbey Wombwell, Bart., to the memory a 
eldest son, the late Mr. George Wombwell 
unveiled on Friday. The window is the wo 
Messrs. Cox, Buckley, and Co., of London, a 
divided into three lights. The subject of the ¢ 
light is the Crucifixion, and the side lights are : 
ied by figures of St. John and the Virgin 
Above the middle light, and in the ee | 0 
tracery, which is in the Perpendicular sty ° 
representation of St. Michael, to whom the ¢ 
is dedicated, holding a scroll. At the base © 
window is an inscription. The stonework has 
executed by Mr. Cornforth, of Coxwold. 
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devoted to the infants’ department, the first floor 
to the girls’, and the boys’ department, with 
separate entrance, is arranged on the upper floor. 
In the girls’ department, four class-rooms are 
provided for 60 each, the two central ones being 
convertible into one by sliding screens, and 
teachers’ rooms, lavatories, cloak-rooms, and 
cookery class-room,  22ft. by 18ft., are also pro- 
vided. In the boys’ department, the accommo- 
dation is similar to the girls’ department with 
the exception of cookery class-room, in lieu of 
which a technical class-room is provided. On 
the ground floor are situated clerk’s office, also 
board-room, 22ft. by 18ft., which will be fitted 
with oak furniture. The school and class-rooms 
throughout are heated by means of ‘*Galton”’ 
open fires, and the oak ‘‘ dual’’ desks are fitted 
up throughout the building. The internal wood- 
work throughout, including floors, is of pitch- 
pine, varnished. The exterior of the building is 
of plain design, and is faced with red Ruabon 
bricks, relieved by terracotta dressings. The 
windows on the ground floor are arched with flat 
Gothic arches, having label moulds over, the 
joints and arches of all windows and recesses 
being moulded and stopped. The contractor for 
the works was Mr. William Kelly, of the Bridge, 
Douglas. The building has been carried out 
under the personal supervision of the architect, 
Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, of. Birkenhead and 
Douglas, who has also been appointed architect 
for improvements at the Tynwald-street Board 
Schools; Mr. Mark Carine acting in both in- 
stances as clerk of works. 


Taverroon.—The foundation -stone of the 
Balfour Institute in Smithdown-road was laid on 
Saturday. The front portion contains the main 
entrance to the Institute, with the staircase and 
two floors of classrooms, reading rooms, library, 
&c. Five shops on the ground floor can be 
altered into additional classrooms when required. 
The back portion of the building has a gymna~ 
sium on the lower floor, 20ft. in height, with 
lavatories, and a technical schoolroom, 36ft. by 
16ft. On the upper floor is a meeting hall, with 
large gallery at one end, seated for over 600 per- 
sons. The exterior walls are of grey brick, with 
red Ruabon window jambs, and stringcourses, 
and terracotta panels and enrichments. ‘The 
doorways and gable copings are of red stone, and 
the roofs of slate, with red ridges and lead finials. 
The staircases are of granolithic stone, and have 
glazed tile dadoes. All the latrines and lava- 
tories are lined with white glazed tiles, and have 
cement floors. The hall has boarded ceiling with 
coved sides, and principals with moulded ribs 
and braces, and the whole building is warmed by 
hot-water pipes on the ‘ small-bore”’ principle. 
The gymnasium is lighted from the north side 
by means of Hayward’s lights, and is floored 
with solid wood blocks. Messrs. F. and G. 
Holme, of Liverpool, are the architects, and Mr. 
Thomas Urmson, of Soho-street, is the general 
contractor. Messrs. Henshaw and Sons are con- 
tractors for the brickwork. The red bricks ard 
terracotta are supplied by Messrs. Monk and 
Newell, Ruabon, whilst the masonry is being 
executed by Mr. Wood, of Everton. The cost 
will be £8,000. 


Rostiy, N.B.—The parish church of Roslin, 
which has been closed five months for repairs, 
was opened on Sunday. The improvements are 
mostly in connection with the interior ; but some 
little alterations have been made in enlarging the 
porch and access to the vestry. The alterations 
have effected a great change on the aspect of the 
interior, an open timber roof having replaced the 
old low plaster ceiling. The addition of a choir 
gallery over the inner porch and a new pulpit and 
its accessories have given variety to the plain 
proportions of the interior. The windows also 
have been renewed and glazed in panels of 
cathedral glass and tinted borders. The fur- 
nishings are all repainted, and the walls tinted 
a Bath-stone colour with calcarine, and lined 
with red lines. The ventilation and heating 
have also been attended to, and the artificial 
lighting of the building is accomplished by five 
coronas with Jones and Willis’ cathedral lamps. 
The works have been carried out by Messrs. 
Steven and Stoddart, of Bonnyrigg, under 
superintendence of the architects, Messrs. Hardy 
and Wight, Edinburgh. 


West BiarcHIncron, NEAR Bricuron.—This 
church, dating at least from the 12th century, 
was long since reduced to ruins; the west wall, 
with the little round-headed lights therein, and 
part of the north and south walls being left. By 


nrildineg Jartelligence. 


, Devon.—The corner-stone of the new 
1 of the parish church of Bow was laid on 
The church dates from about 1300, and 
llen very much into decay. About 30 years 
» then rector of the parish built a chancel, 
signs of which were drawn out by the 
blacksmith. It was built square, with an 
eal roof and lancet windows. The incon- 
of such an addition to a Medieval building, 
e fact that it was not large enough to con- 
e choir, led the present rector to-take steps 
ve the structure replaced by a chancel 
le to the requirements of the church. The 
were prepared by Mr. Medley Fulford, of 
lose, Exeter, and the building work has 
‘ntrusted to Messrs. Green and Ash, of 
mpton. The chancel will be entirely 
t and lengthened eastward. The walls are 
built of Itten Moor stone, the windows and 
dressings of Hatharleigh stone, and the roof 
» ceiled and panelled in oak. On the south 
rere will be an organ-chamber. The choir 
altar, and other chancel fittings will be of 
The nave roofs have been restored in situ 
yak, and will be boarded and slated. The 
inder the seats will be of wood blocks on 
ste. The passages will be tiled, and the 
eats will be oak, the old oak panelling from 
rmer seats being worked in and used as a 
against the walls. It is intended, when 
permit, to restore the west tower, screens, 
nd build a vestry, with heating chamber 
neath. The church will accommodate 195 
1s. The cost of the present work is esti- 
L at £800. 
GHTON.—The substructure to the new 
el for the Parish Church, Brighton, is 
aching completion. The tender for the 
was let to Messrs. Lynn and Sons, of 
ton, for £1,964, in addition to the work 
ly executed by that firm for footings, con- 
“and excavation. The substructure is en- 
vaulted, and contains a large clergy vestry, 
ne-room, clerk’s room, muniment-room, and 
sry. The exterior is entirely faced with 
and’ stone, and stands some 7ft. above the 
ad level, the chancel floor being raised over 
1ave of the existing church, which is well 
» the adjoining streets. The dedication stone 
e new work is to be laid by the Bishop of 
nester on the 28th. The stone is supplied 
fessrs. Trask; the clerk of works is Mr. 
nerdine ; the architects are Messrs. Somers 
ce and J. T. Micklethwaite, Dean’s-yard, 
minster. 
rprrr.—St. John’s Parish Church was 
smned on Wednesday week, after enlargement 
ne addition of outer north and south aisles to 
mes to nave, and a vestry, and also general 
ration. The south aisle, which is the wider 
e two, will seat 400 persons, and the north 
about 200 persons. The mountain limestone 
which now the entire church, save one 
1 portion, is externally faced, gives tone and 
mth of colour, and harmonises with the grey 
of the tower. ‘The windows of the old north 
south walls have been resetin the new aisles. 
galleries have been cleared away. The 
le of the seating has been remodelled, a 
age made up the centre, and the passages 
l. The roofs have been thoroughly restored. ~ 
. old plastering in the panels has been 
n away, and wood substituted ; but nearly all 
old oak principal rafters have been made use 
vain, as well as the ribs which show in the 
2 and old aisle roofs. The tower arch has 
1 opened out—a fine feature in the building. 
» rood-loft turret has been kept intact, and 
‘ied up to form an entrance to the gutters. 
2 arch to the organ-chamber from the east end 
he old south aisle has been raised about 8ft. 
her than it was. The church has been fitted 
h new gas arrangements and with channels 
gratings for heating the whole of the church. 
ssrs. Shepton and Son were the builders. The 
d floors were supplied by Messrs. Godwin and 
8, Withington. -Messrs. Kempson and Fowler, 
ilandaff, were the architects. 


JOUGLAS, Istz or Man.—New board schools 
Lanover-street were opened recently by the 
utenant-Governor. The building is carried 
three stories in height, the total accommoda- 
1 provided being for 800 children, in addition 
vhich are a cookery class and technical class- 
ms for another 80. The ground floor is 
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— 
the munificent legacy of one whose family had 

been connected with the 
hundred years, 
building has been commenced. 
had been used as a fowl-house and faggot repo- 
sitory, 
and in parts patched 
accretions being remove 
in so tottering a state that it was necessary at 
once to run cement grouting into them, and 
provide for external buttresses to take the weight 
of the roofs—yet to be 
ancient grave, were 


place for several 
the work of reconstructing the 
The building 


and the walls were in part thrown down, 
with flints, &c. These 
d, the walls proved to be 


put on. ‘Thrown into an 
found the remains of the 
small, round-headed chancel arch, and, at the 
west end remains of foundations were revealed, 
which seem to indicate that a lengthening of the 
church was intended to be done, but never 
carried out. Foundations of a S. aisle were 
revealed; but no indications of arches opening 
into the nave. All the fallen pieces of stone 
have been preserved, and are carefully sorted. 
The work of renovation has been placed in the 
hands of Mr. Somers Clarke and J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite, and will be carried out by Messrs. Geo. 
Lynn and Sons, of Brighton. 
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Professor Heeley, of Capetown, has accepted a 
permanent Government appointment, as head of 
the Geological Department for the survey of Cape 
Colony. 


The Sheffield Town Council have appointed a 
special committee to consider the powers of the 
corporation for providing or improving the dwell- 
ing accommodation of the labouring classes, and to 
report thereon. A motion by Mr. Stuart Uttley 
declaring it to be desirable that committees should 
endeavour to secure that all contractors under the 
corporation pay a fair rate of wages, and observe 
such hours of labour as are just and fair, was nega- 
tived by 26 votes to 20. 


A new school-chapel at East Barry will be 
opened on Sunday next, to accommodate the 
population which is rapidly gathering round the 
new Barry Docks. It is of brick and stone, and has 
been built by Mr. T. A. Walker, the contractor for 
the Docks. 


The Bishop-Suffragan of Beverley (the Right 
Rev. R. J. Crosthwaite) unveiled on Monday two 
stained-glass windows at Brafferton parish church, 
about three miles from Boroughbridge. One of the 
windows, placed at the east end of the chancel, has 
cost £200. The subject is ‘Scenes in the first 
Forty Days after Our Lord’s Resurrection.’? The 
second window is a smaller one, and the subject is 
“The Garden of Gethsemane.’’ Both windows 
have been put in by Mr. C. E. Kempe, of London. 


Mr. H. T. Margetson, of Chelsea, has been com- 
missioned to erect a marble monument to the late 
Mrs. Brickwood, in Portsmouth Cemetery, at a 
cost of £1,000. 


A new hop-store has been erected for Messrs. 
Mann, Crossman, and Paulin, and special attention 
has been paid to the ventilation, the extraction of 
the vitiated air being effected by Messrs. Robert 
Boyle and Son’s latest improved patent self-acting 
air-pump ventilators. 


It has been decided to fill.the west windows of 
Croydon parish church with stained glass as 
memorials to the late vicar—the one to contain a 
large scene, running through the three lights, of the 
Resurrection, with three smaller subjects beneath, 
of events immediately following, and the other 
window treated in the same way with a large scene 
of the Ascension, and similar subjects below. The 
whole of the design and execution has been 
intrusted to Mr. A. O. Hemming, of 47, Margaret- 
street, Cavendish-square. 


The ventilation of the extensive new stables and 
laundry buildings at Byrkley Lodge for Mr. Hamar 
Bass, M.P., has been carried out on Kershaw’s 
system, the patent inlet and air-diffuser being 
adopted for the supply of fresh air, and the patent 
pneumatic ventilator for the removal of vitiated air. 


The London County Council decided on Tuesday 
to seek Parliamentary powers to acquire and remove 
the whole of the south side of Holywell-street, so 
as to widen the Strand inits narrowest part between 
the churches of St. Mary and St. Clement Danes, 
The cost is estimated by Mr. Blashill, the super- 
intending architect to the Council, at about a 
quarter of a million. 


A scheme of water-supply works, prepared by 
Mr. A. Hennessy, M.Inst.C.E.1., of George-street, 
Limerick, has been adopted by the town commis- 
sioners of Listowel, and will be carried out forth- 
with in three contracts, the first comprising the 
construction of sluices, watercourses, and reservoirs, 
and the laying of water-mains; the second the 
supply of mains and sluices ; and the third that of 
turbines and pumps. 
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Engineering Motes. 


Harriepoot.—The new sea-wall inaugurated 
by Lord Londonderry last week, extends from 
the east end of Corporation-road to the Heugh 
Lighthouse, a length of 3,400ft.; :t follows a 
uniform curved outline, and is 17ft. 8in. in 
height above high-water mark. Plans were 
prepared by Mr. Howkins, consulting engineer 
to the Commissioners, and by Mr. H. Mair, then 
the borough engineer and surveyor of Hartlepool. 
The former was for a wall, which should hug the 
cliff along the entire length; the latter was to 
throw out a wall to a uniform line, and the latter 
scheme was adopted. The design was curtailed 
from an estimated outlay of £27,000 to one of 
£22,000. 103,000 cubic yards of filling were 
deposited between the wall and the rocks, while 
14,000 square yards of asphalte were used in the 
construction of the promenade. ‘The amount of 
land saved by the formation of the wall is about 
3 acres 14 perches. The promenade works were 
originally designed by the then borough engi- 
neer, Mr. Hugh Mair, C.H., who superintended 
them up to the time of his taking olfice as sur- 
veyor to the Hammersmith vestry, London. 
Since then they have been carried out by his suc- 
cessor, Mr. H. C. Crummack, Assoc. M. Inst.C.E. 
The total cost of the wall has been £25,000. On 
an average 100 men have been kept employed 
during the work, and they were assisted by seven 
steam-engines, including two locomotives. Mr. 
T. A. Matthews, of Bolton, was the contractor. 
Latterly, Mr. Matthew Longstaff, of Hartlepool, 
has been the clerk of works in succession to Mr. 
Stead, also of Hartlepool. 
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The foundation stones of a village chapel were 
laid at Lavister, near Rossett, Cheshire, on Wed- 
nesday week. The chapel will be seated for 150 
persons, and is being built by Mr. Thomas Huxley, 
of Malpas. 


A mass meeting of plumbers in the western 
district of London is announced to be held on 
‘Thursday, 10th October, at 5.30, at the Town-hall, 
High-street, Kensington, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the registration of plumbers promoted by 
the Worshipful Company of Plumbers. 


The Royal Archeological Association of Ireland 
have this week been holding their autumn meeting 
in the lecture theatre of the Royal Dublin Society’s 
House, Dublin. Lord James Wandesford Butler, 
D.L., is the president. Papers have been read by 
the Bishop of Down, General Stubbs, and Messrs. 
W. F. Wakeman, G. H. Hinahan, W. Frazer, 
J. L. Robinson, A.R.H.A., and Thomas Mason. 
The subjects comprise ‘‘ Megalithic and Celtic 
Remains,’’ ‘‘ The Unrecorded Figure of Mevagh,”’ 
‘‘ Ancient Sculptured Crosses,’’ ‘‘The Antiquities 
of Dromiskin,’’ and ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Archeology of 
Ireland.”? Yesterday an excursion was made to 
New Grange, Dowth, Slane Abbey, Mellifont 
Abbey, and Monasterboice. 


The Croydon town council unanimously resolved 
on Monday to apply to Parliament for powers to 
purchase by compulsion property in High-street, 
Middle-row, and Surrey-street, in order to widen 
the High-street, and abolish a series of rookeries 
behind. The scheme will cost at least £100,000, and 
has been before the local authority nearly 30 years. 
The council have already decided to acquire the 
Central Croydon Station of the Brighton Company, 
and land adjoining, to erect a town hall and muni- 
cipal buildings, including a central free library. 


The Henry-Smith High School at Hartlepool, 
opened last week by Lord Londonderry, has been 
built from designs by Mr. G. Gordon Hoskins, of 
Darlington. It is Renaissance in style, constructed 
of red bricks with terracotta dressings, and is 
planned on the hall-passage system. The chief 
contracts, those for excavating, drainage, brick- 
work, terracotta, masonry, and ironwork, were 
taken by Messrs. J. W. and M. Mackenzie, of 
Darlington. Mr. Joseph Hindmarch was the clerk 
of works. 


On Saturday a monument in the form of a bronze 
bust, placed on a pillar and plock of red and black 
granite, with a pedestal of grey granite, was un- 
veiled in Maryhill Church, near Glasgow, to the 
memory of the late Rev. W. S. Shanks, who was 
parish minister for 28 years. The! memorial cost 
about £100, and the bust is the work of Mr. P. 
Macgillivray, sculptor, Glasgow. 


_The statue of a god, in a sitting posture, has been 
discovered at Tripolitza by a member of the French 
School of Archeology at Athens. The style of the 
art approaches that of the antique Egyptian sculp- 
tures. The statue is supposed to be the most 
ancient yet discovered in Greece. 
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ArcHITECTURAL AssocraTion.—The following 
is the syllabus of meetings for the session 1889-90 
of the Associatiou :— 

Oct. 4 (to-night), Opening Conversazione at Westmin- 
ster Town Hall; Oct. 18, Annual General Meeting, 
address by the President, Leonard Stokes; Nov. 1, 
“The Treatment of Angles and Enclosing Lines,” 
F. T. Baggallay; Noy. 15, ‘‘ The Paris Exhibition,” 
Banister F. Fletcher (Cates Student); Nov. 29, ‘‘ The 
Decoration of Churches,’”’? E. Pridham Warren; Dec. 13, 
‘Drawing,’ Reginald T. Blomfield, M.A. ; 1890, Jan. 3, 
‘Spires, Towers, and Domes,’’ Sydney B. Beale ; Jan. 17, 
Discussion on ‘*‘The Progressive Examinations of the 
R.1.B.A.,” opened by Arthur Cates; Jan. 31, ‘‘ Free 
Libraries,” E. W. Mountford ; Feb. 14, ‘‘ An Account of 
some Typical Greek Buildings,” R. Elsey Smith ; Feb. 28, 
‘* Architecture in Oxfordshire,’? W. A, Pite; March 14, 
‘Modernism in Art,” Henry Holiday ; March 28, ‘‘ Hos- 
pitals,’? Keith D. Young; April 18, Members’ Soirée, 
assemble at 8 p,m.; May 2, subject to be announced, 
Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A.; Nomination of Officers ; May 16, 
The Travelling-Student’s Notes, A, E. Bartlett; Election 
of Officers, 

Meprcan Orricers or Heattu Socrery.—The 
annual meeting and conference of the Society of 
Medical Officers of Health were held at the 
Guildhall, Worcester, on Saturday, under the 
presidency of Professor W. H. Corfield. Dr. 
H. Swete read a paper on ‘‘The Actual and 
Probable Effects of Recent and Prospective Legis- 
lation upon Medical Officers of Health.’’ The 
salaries of such officers, he stated, ranged from 
£1,000 to £3. He proposed-to make the mini- 
mum £100 per annum, no private practice to be 
taken when a medical officer of health received 
a higher salary than £300. Dr. Taylor, Liver- 
pool, said that no medical officer should be 
appointed without the highest credentials. He 
placed no confidence in diplomas. Dr. Strange 
said the new law did not define very clearly 
what were the duties of a county medical officer 
of health, and they must wait for the formation 
of district councils for this to be cleared up. Mr. 
J. W. Willis Bund, Sir H. W. Acland, Dr. 
Bond, Dr. Mitchell, and others joined in the 
discussion. Dr. Whitelegge, the medical officer 
of health for the West Riding, read a paper on 
the best means for carrying out the notification 
of the Infectious Diseases Act. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Lisnon.—We are informed that the Lisbon 
Law Courts scheme, for which a competition was 
recently held, has resulted in a fiasco; but, on 
the other hand, the report of the judges has not 
yet been published. It is now named that £20,000 
is the sum to be spent in’ converting an old 
mansion into law-courts. This would be rather 
rough oncompetitors, among whom Mr. Moncrieff, 
of Bristol, it will be remembered, was one of the 
two successful architects. It is to be hoped that 
the Lisbon Post-office Competition will not havea 
similar ending. The plans went in last week. 


<= © 


The reopening of the Wesley Chapel, Charles- 
street, Cardiff, took place on Sunday, after restora- 
tion. The organ and orchestra have been removed 
to a gallery at the west end behind the pulpit, and 
the light from the large eastern window greatly 
enlivens the interior. A new pulpit with carved 
panels in Bath stone has been erected. The roof 
and the walls have been re-painted and decorated. 
The works have been carried out by Mr. Haines, 
builder, of Cardiff, and Messrs. Bell and Son, 
decorators, of Bristol, at a cost of £900. Mr. E. M. 
Bruce Vaughan, of Cardiff, was the architect. 


The Midland Railway Company opened up on 
Tuesday through communication with Bourn, Lin- 
colnshire, by the existing Lynn and Bourn joint 
line. The company will also shortly commence the 
construction of a piece of new line from Bourn to 
their system at Ashwell, the object being to obtain 
through communication between the Eastern Coun- 
ties and the Midlands. This piece of new line, 
which is 18 miles in extent, will open up an entirely 
new district ; its estimated cost is £360,000. 


The session of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will be opened on Monday evening, the 
4th November, when Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
will deliver his presidential address. 


New British Schools are about to be erected in 
the New-road, Chatham, from plans by Mr. G. E. 
Bond, of that town. . They will be in three depart- 
ments, and will accommodate 434 children, at an 
estimated cost of £1,800. 


The parish church of St. Michael, at Woburn 
Sands, Beds, close to Woburn Abbey, was reopened 
on Saturday, after undergoing alterations costing 
several thousand pounds. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the ¢ 
our correspondents. All communications 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspor 


It is particularly requested that all drawin, 
communications respecting illustrations or liter: 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to memh 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently 
caused. All drawings and other communic: 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made 
J. PassMoRE EDWARDS. es 


“ TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any p 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Coble and 
States, £1 6s. 0d. = 6dols. 30c. gold). To 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30¢.) To India (yia 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonie 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, . 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for Competition and Contract J 
ments, Public Companies, and all official adver 
is 1s. per line of ne words, the first line ex 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four line 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Mi 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the 
counting as ten), the minimum charge being 
40 words. Special terms for series of more 
inserion can be ascertained on application to 
isher. “a 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and] 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or] 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. ; 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations 
or “Situations Wanted” is OnE Saiuiine for 
rour Worps, and Sixpence for every eight wi 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid, _ 

Advertisements for the current week must 
office not later than 8 p.m. on Thursday. I 
advertisements and alterations in serial adye 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to sec 
tion. . 


NOTICE. . 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (pri 
Shillings each), as only a limited number 
up. A few bound volumesof Vols. XLL., XLVI 
L., LI, LIL, and LVI., may still be I 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound yolum 
of print. Most of the back numbers of forme 
are, however, to be had singly. Subseribers 
any back numbers to complete volume just ent 
order at once, as many of them soon run out 0 


Recervep.—A. J.—J. CO. and Son.—B. of §.— 
D. D.—L. and Co.—B. J. and D. Dy 


Correspondence, 


—+4+— 
GRIMTHORPEISM IN THE NO 
To the Editor of the Burtpine New 


Srr,—It would have been better if “ 
Individual’? had shown a little less fee 
a little more judgment when replying 
letter of Sept. 20th; then perhaps he w 
have dealt in such an effusion as he tre 
to last week. 

In the first place, I am very sorry h 
disappointed in never having heard of the 
one’’ before. But why should he have 
for I did not lay claim to long-mature 
ledge and skill, either as an arch 
archeologist. 

In the second place, he attacks me (on 
admission of never being inside the chur. 
restoration—my misfortune, not my b. 
claiming exact and accurate knowled; 
every detail ; but I never was so foolish as 
any such thing. I saw the outside so 
ago, and made a sketch of it, but could 
inside. If he reads my letter again he 
that the points connected with the insid 
an open question—such as the rebuildir 
two westernmost arches and the column | 
in error, columns in one place)—not be 
position to judge; but leaning walls, 
been straightened with rebuilding bet 
Further, I did not take the credit tot 
being magician enough to cause ‘ split 
and cracked headstones to reunite,” 0 
say that I could have given him “ roo! 
would not have been poor and flimsy. 
he replied, he should have commented 
my letter set forth, ue ee to have ¥ 
away in accusing me of pufling. ; 

‘Ay to the Suen Why should 1 “ha 
and my soul delighted in, the old sere 
if Iam to judge of the original by wh 
of the “exact copy,’’ it had no merit 


~All that is old is not in good taste nor 
il. We often tolerate and preserve what 
nt, solely on the score of its antiquity, 
ald never dream of reproducing it. Your 
ondent misses tne drift of my remarks 
ae roof. What [ meant to draw attention 
the very uncarpenter-like way of going 
;in running cornice through and finish- 
stering before fixing struts. The breaking 
ew windows, I am informed, was adopted 
re report of ‘‘an architect of very high 
39 


, architects, of whatever status, may err, 
, opinion of the one referred to would have 
ore weight if he had been known as an 
ity in ecclesiastical work. This question 
lows I dare safely leave to the opinion of 
logists. 

5 the two windows pulled out not both 
xf red sandstone, if I am in error in this 
ilar my memory has deceived me, but it is 
y trifling error, and hardly worth the 
ning. I am still of opinion ‘that with 
yus care and skill these windows could have 
iade to last as long as the church lasted, in 
f the cracked head and splintered mullion, 
rmer remaining and the latter being re- 
. As to the ‘trained eye’’ over-looking 
ork, and speaking of portions being rebuilt 
iad not been touched, I wish your corre- 
mt had given me more details. I fail to 
.t it was incumbent on me to pick out and 
ilarise every new stone, &e., and to ‘‘ find 
ich fault as possible,’? nor that omission 
tutes an element of inaccuracy. All that I 
as to rebuilding I gathered from someone 
, works, so if there is any discrepancy, it is 
former’s fault, not mine. 

t of all, your correspondent gathers all up 
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petrators are. To my mind, a quibble has crept 


avo w o skete 
caps constructed in concrete. 


ured 
Perhaps the par- 


i i ‘ade the answer. They ask ¢ 

cWho alte eccrar ere? ” and a not | ticulars may interest some readers of the BurtpinG 
attempt to say who was. It may possibly have | News. : i 
been Wena atone their advent. Ifsuch is the case, Fig. 1 shows the cap of a circular brick 
so much the better for Lord Grimthorpe and his 


adherents. 

I have not the least desire to impute to anyone 
concerned in the restoration of the above-named 
abbey, any improper motives as to their disposi- 
tion towards the work. I simply state what 
actually does, and what did, exist, and content 
myself thus far. ; 

Lastly, Sir, I think it is a great pity that the 
good old work of St. Alban’s should have to 
succumb to the new, instead of the new being 
subordinate to the old; especially when, as in 
this case, it has not gone beyond repair—know- 
ing too, that it is the work of ingenious minds 
and skilled hands, affording us also one of the 
finest specimens of the development of Gothic 
architecture, whereupon to base our authority 
for everything that is genuine in design.—I am, 
&e. Grorce G. Poston. 

28, Southampton-street, Strand, 

London, W.C., October 2nd. 


Srr,—If Mr. Ellis—who is certainly an out- 
sider as regards architecture and matters apper- 
taining to the building trade—chooses, under 
cover of a nom-de-plume, to vilify the dead and 
the living, it is altogether his own affair. But it 
is quite impossible for me to accept an example 
of unfair fighting, and therefore T hasten to say 
that I have received a second letter from the Rev. 
G. CG. Chester, in which he expresses his regret 
that when writing previously, he had quite over- 
looked the fact that he had met Mr. Ellis some 


years ago abroad, and had a pleasant remem- 
brance of him. 

Mr. Ellis was therefore quite within his pro- 
vince when he referred to the learned savant in 
question as his ‘‘ friend.’’ 

As I now without any solicitation withdraw 
the charge made against him of presumptuously 
claiming the friendship of a scholar and gentle- 
man, I trust he will, in return, have the common 
manliness to express regret that he should have 
gone out of his way, by implication, to cast re- 
fiections upon the character of one of the best 
of sons. 

I am perfectly indifferent to what Mr. Ellis’s 
personal opinions upon architecture in general, 
and on St. Alban’s Abbey in particular may be. 
amc, 

Exeter. 


a grand burst of sarcasm, which is, I 
se, intended to crush me altogether. He 
hat I have stated the arcade arches to be 
cal (I should have said semi-elliptic) instead 
ng semi-circular. Even if wrong, what has 
) do with my criticism of the new work? I 
1’t measure the arches, and so only spoke 
what struck me, and that was that they 
not true semicircles, but inclined to the 
elliptical ; but if ‘‘ Worthy Individual ”’ will 
ome independent person to measure the 
.and the rise of those arches that have not 
ebuilt, and to send the measurements to the 
- of this paper, and he is found to be correct, 
| give in on this point. 

ur correspondent complains that I have been 
ie as much fault as possible. He ought 
less to be aware that all that is public is 
‘open to criticism, and I don’t think I have 
tepped my right. Besides, nothing excites 
wach criticism as so-called restorations, and 
ially when they are carried out in such an 
ular manner as this was, when the son of 
uilder (so I presume, according to the North 
_arrogates to himself the competency of 
‘ing out the restoration of an ancient church, 
nstead transforms an exceedingly interesting 
ch into just the reverse.—I am, ‘&e., 

ARCH .WOLOGIST. 


Harry Hens. 


THE SLYPE AT ST. ALBAN’S. 


Srr,—Messrs. Longmire omit to say in their 
letter to the Burtprnc News what they did to 
the slype. They should have added, ‘‘'To show 
up the new five-light window we took down from 
the north side of the slype the arcading which 
was formerly there, and placed it under the new 
window (leaving the arcading in the opposite 
side in its old position). It is now some Sit. or 
10ft. from the ground. We also took down the 
old vault, and erected a boarded structure carried 
on wooden corbels; and, in addition, we erected 
an arrangement at either end consisting of frag- 
ments—Early, Middle, and Late.’””—I am, &c., 


ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 
R,—It was entirely without my permission, 


against my wishes, that my name should have 
brought into your columns either by Mr. 
H. Ellis or by Mr. H. Hems. As, however, 
has been the case, permit me to state that 
latter gentleman is quite mistaken in sup- 
ng that I ‘“‘repudiated all knowledge of the 
er.”” What I did say was that, from his 
ription, I could not identify him with any of 
friends ; but I now find I did know him, and 
8 years since received kindnesses at his hands 
Lulta. 
rusting you will insert this small correction 
justice to all parties, and that in future you 
not permit personalities to enter into an 
uitectural controversy,—I am, &c., 

GREVILLE JoHN CHESTER. 
, Russell-chambers, W.C., October 1. 


ir,—I regret that an opportunity has not 
sented itself before to ats me rt reply toa 
fain portion of a letter relating to a sketch of 
t of St. Alban’s Abbey, which letter appeared 
your issue of the ‘‘ B. N.’’ for Sept. 20th, by 
ir correspondents Messrs. W. Longmire and 


rhe writers there do not clear up a doubt 


ich they have raised, as to who the actual per- 


Onr wHo REMEMBERS THE OLD SLYPE. 


WASTE PIPES. 


Sm,—‘‘E. C. B.” is quite right in asking 
questions on anything that may appear in 
‘“‘ Practical Architecture,’? but why drag in a 
reference to jerry-building, when, as an old 
reader of the ‘‘ B. N.,’? he must know that I 
have no connection with it except to try officially 
to prevent it. 

Surely ‘‘E. C. B.’? knows that the old- 
fashioned trumpet-mouthed standing waste be- 
longs to ancient history, and is not now allowed 
by the water companies. 

A cistern fitted with a warning pipe, as re- 
quired by the Water Act, is very easily cleaned 
by running off the water by means of one of the 
taps, and taking up the dirt, &c., with a cloth 
and pail.—I am, &e., Henry Lovecrove. 

26, Budge-row, E.C. 


TALL CHIMNEY -CAPS IN CONCRETE. 


Srr,—Mr. Edmund M. Roach, architect, of the 
Octagon, Dunedin, New Zealand, has kindly 


Fug }. 


Concrete -—> 


ee 


chimney-shaft, 100ft. high, built in 1875 for 
Messrs. Guthrie and Larnachs, W ood-ware 
Factory, Dunedin, architect Mr. D. Rose. The 
cap is of cement concrete, the sections of which 
were formed on the ground; these were secured 
together in position with cramps, set in cement. 
I am informed it is as sound to all appearance as 
when first built. 

Fig. 2 shows the cap of a square brick chimney - 
shaft 100ft. high, built in 1884 for Messrs. 
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Soap and Candle Factory, 
Great “King-street, Dunedin, architect Mr. 
Edmund M. Roach. This cap was formed in 
position with cement concrete composed of 1 part 
best Portland cement, 4 parts clean blue-stone 
metal that passed through a lin. ring, 2 parts 
clean blue-stone screenings. A mould was made, 
fastened together with screw-bolts, and when 
placed in position the concrete was hauled up in 
buckets, and carefully packed. When set, the 
mould was removed, and the whole at once 
covered with cement just thick enough to make 
a smooth face, but well worked in with a float.— 
Tam, &c., 

Sept. 28. 


Bardsley and Son, 


R. M. Bancrort. 


iron frame, with FF, V-shaped slide grooves ; 
CC, wooden templates (about in. thick) of face 
of brick required—these are fix 

screws from beneath; D D, wrought-iron adjusting 
plates, to carry off cross-ends; E, bow of iron gas- 
pipe to stretch cutting wire. The clod, or moulding, 
is made through a Bell machine, and sent between 
the guide bars AA A, which are adjusted to the 
required taper, and cut with the wire in the usual 
way.—lI am, &c., TERRACOTTA, 
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ARCH-BRICK CUTTING. 


Srr,—The mode of cutting arch-bricks in most 
of the terracotta works is by a specially-made 
wooden box, and consequent upon the radii and 
pitch of camber heads and Gothic arches varying 
so much, these boxes soon get heaped up into a lot 
of patterns of little or no further utility, meaning a 
great deal of expense in time, labour, and material 
that may be economised. 

May I suggest this one arch-cutting box to suit all 
kinds of arch- bricks and camber heads ? 


OUTSIDE LABOUR. 


Str,—When I wrote my plea to ‘‘Goth”’ re 
‘‘Outside Labour,’? I did not bargain for the 
lengthy advertisement of himself written by 
‘‘Quarry Owner.’’? His array of unsolicited 
testimonials reminds one of the quack-medicine 
vendors. However, I do not intend to provide 
him with the opportunity of sounding his trumpet 
by carrying on a controversy with him. I am 
more than content to refer him to the paragraph 
from ‘‘Goth”? in your last issue, every word of 
which, in my opinion, is incontestably true, as 
I suppose it will be entirely erroneous in the 
opinion of ‘‘ Quarry Owner.’’ 

But as myself and ‘ Quarry Owner’? are both 
interested parties—I for the benefit of the em- 
ployment to be derived from working stone at 
this end, and ‘he for the profit of doing it at the 
other end—whilst ‘‘ Goth’? has no such personal 
interest, I think your readers will take it as worth 
while to attach due weight to the testimony of 
that gentleman against the practice of having 
their stone worked miles away from the building. 
We are told that ‘*Quarry Owner ”’ “always 
looks out the hardest and most durable stone for 
work intrusted to him.’? This is very con- 
scientious and good of him; but, unfortunately, 
all other quarry owners have a habit of sending 
the hardest and most durable stone away in 
block, and retaining the softest and most easily 
worked to supply orders for prepared stonework, 
and it is rarely the case that the mouldings so 
worked contain as many members as the detail 
drawings. Whether the missing members are 
lost in transit, or if they are knocked out by the 
‘mould-maker by way of improving the appear- 
ance, I cannot say (large profits may have some- 
thing to do with it); but I do know that it is 
worth while for architects who desire the detail 
of their mouldings to be carried out as designed 
by them to give an eye to quarry-worked stone 
on its arrival at its destination. “I can bear out 
the fact of the vexatious delay that often occurs 
by this system, for I have known the heads of 
the upper windows delivered on a job whilst at a 
standstill for the sills of the basement windows. 
In all seriousness, I would advise ‘< Quarry 
Owner,” as he appears anxious to push the use 
of stone, to turn his attention to the energy dis - 
played by his competitors in terracotta, who 
never allow an exhibition to take place without 
being represented there by some nicely-designed 
production. Let ‘ Quarry Owner’’ take a lesson 
from them, and exhibit alongside of the clay 
imitation a creditable design in the genuine 
article—stone. He would thereby have the satis- 
faction of knowing that he was minding ‘his 
legitimate business, and at the same time doing 
his best to increase the same. With many thanks 
for your courtesy,—I am, &e., 

Sronro THe Sronxcurrer. 


veyor to the Vestry of Hammersmitt 
then the whole of the works, as 
important additions thereto designed 
been entirely under my charge. Per 
kindly insert this letter in your ne: 
oblige—Yours, &c., ay 
H. C. Crummacr, Assoc.M.Inst.0,3 
Borough 

Borough Engineer and Surveyor’s 
Hartlepool, Sept. 30. fi 

[A corrected account appears on p. 472, thi 
—Ep. “B. Nv] —. 


en 


CHIPS. 


The chancel of the parish church 
Devon, which has been in disuse for 
century, was reopened after restorati 
The special gifts have included a cross 
desk, and other articles of altar 
complete ; oaken altar-frame to ca 
altar-slab of slate; altar frontal 
polished Plymouth marble for credence 
altar step ; and two-light window over: 
White, of London, was the architect, } 
Bradford, the contractor for maso 
Short, of the same parish, carried 
work, : 


The city council of York have decide 
the successor of Mr. E. G. Mawhbe 
signed the office of city surveyor on his 
as borough surveyor for Leicester, a 
a year. 


The parish church 
Salop, was reopened on Wednesda 
internal restoration, effected at a cost o 
works included the replacement of 
pews by open pitch-pine seats, the ere 
chancel arch, and the opening out ofa 
in the chancel. 


The partnership between C. T. and 
of Bournemouth, architects and survey 
dissolved. 4 


The new statue of Bishop Ken on 
great screen in Winchester Cathedral, y 
yesterday (Thursday) afternoon, when 
on Dr. Ken’s life was given by the Dea: 


The foundation stones of the new 
were laid in Witton-street, Northwich 
Mr. Molyneux, of Northwich, is the 
Mr. M. K. Ellerton the architect. 


The town council of Leeds haye de 
future no person other than the se 
Streets and Sewerage Committee shall 
to connect house-drains with the sew 


The statue of Bastien Lepage, by M. 
unveiled on Sunday at Damyillers (1 
birthplace of the painter. fe) 


St. Chad’s Church, Shrewsbury, ¥ 
yesterday (Thursday) after internal 
The floor of the chancel has been 
height, and new altar-rails, credence 
litany-desk provided, and also new pi 
stalls, reredos, and font are to be plac 
before Christmas. Mr. J. Yeomans, 0: 
Shrewsbury, wasthe contractor. — : 


The modern church of St. Paul, Fulfl 
Winchester, having been enlarged and 
will be opened next week. It now e& 
nave, transepts, and chancel, and a south 
tower are all that remain unbuilt to com 
scheme. Messrs. Colson and Son, of Wi 
were the architects, and Messrs. Ca 
builders. 


The Exeter School Board have in ¢ 
erection at Newtown a boys’ school, whi 
completed, will accommodate 300. The pl 
been prepared by Messrs. Hayward, Son, 
architects, High-street, Exeter, and the buil 
has been entrusted to Messrs. Stephen 
builders, Fore-street, Exeter. There w 
large room the whole length of the buil 
long by 22ft." wide, and: two classroo oT 
wings and 26ft. by 18ft., all the rooms being 
in height. The space between the two clas 


HARTLEPOOL HEADLAND PROTECTION 
WALL AND PROMENADE. 


Srr,—I observe in your issue of last week, under 
the heading of “ Building Intelligence,’’ a short 
account of the opening of the Headland Protection 
Works and Promenade at Hartlepool by the 
Marquis of Londonderry on the 25th inst., in which, 
no doubt inadvertently, a slight discrepancy has 
been printed. It is there stated that Mr. Howkins 
was the engineer-in-chief, and Mr. Wm. Belk the 
resident engineer. ; 

_ The facts are that Mr. Howkins, as consult- 
ing engineer to the Port and Harbour Com- 
missioners, and I, as borough engineer of 
Hartlepool, submitted separate designs to the joint 
committee for the works-on the 17th June, 1884, 
Mine was accepted, and was included in a Parlia- 
mentary Bill, and eventually carried out. I super- 
intended the works until 1888, when I ‘was 
appointed to this office. My successor, Mr. H. C. 
Crummack, A.M. Inst.C.E., previously of York, has 
since ably completed it. Mr. T. A. Matthews, of |is taken up with lavatories, cloak-rooms, 4 
Bolton, was the contractor, Mr. Stead and Mr. | master’s private room. The walls : re of 1 
Matthew Longstaff were the clerks of works, and | with facings of Ham Hill stone. The cost 
Mr. Wm. Belk represented the Port and Harbour | mated at £2,000. 4 


WIRE. 


Cason ety 1a, a the Vest A The late Mr. T. W. George bequeathed to 
Scpaeiarle Bp si h shar REN ag Corporation of Leeds his pictures, whic "] 
- : : Vesti EL ana y Sorough Engineer, Hartlepool. the following works :—Landscape with fo fig 
AA A, wrought-iron upright guide bars ; B, cast- estry Hall, Hammersmith, W., Sept. 30. 


(Padgett), Cattle and Sheep (Watson, 1860) 
sar scape and Stream (T. Holroyd), we 
Str,—Your description of these works on p. 440, ' Cattle (Sydney Percy), Shepherdess, Lai 
whilst being highly accurate, is in one respect in- | Dog (Kinnaird), Landscape, Cattle and Br 
correct : heither Mr. Howkins nor Mr. William (I. Taylor, 1883), Landscape and Cattle ( 
Belk had anything whatever to do with the design | Cooper), Deer (Ansell, R.A.), Lake 
or the execution thereof. Shirley, 1853), Mountain Landscape, two e 
My predecessor, Mr. Hugh Mair, Assoc.M.Inst. | Portrait of a Gentleman (Robinson), Li 
C.H., then borough engineer of Hartlepool, was|and Cattle (Griffiths), River and Boa 
engineer-in-chief for these works from their incep- | works will be a welcome addition to the perm 
tion until his appointment (in March, 1888) as sur- | ollection in the Fine Art Gallery of Leeds. 


at 
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[10094.]—Projecting Eaves.—You can remove the 
cutter, or better, give notice to get it done by owner.—M. 


[10094.]—Projecting Eaves.—‘ Lancashire’’ can, 
of course, at any time demand the removal of eaves 
gutter ; but he had better not touch it himself, or he will 
be amenable for trespass.—R. WATSON. 


[10095.] -Student’s Lamp.—TI find that the common 
cheap kerosine lamp gives a soft and efficient light for 
work.—M. 

[10096.] — Measuring Modern Work. —Iam 
surprised at anyone wanting to measure modern work; 
but, nevertheless, ‘‘ Northener”’ is free to do so as far as 
the rights of the architects are concerned. The architect 
sold the design to the person who employed him, and has 
no further right in it. Sir Charles Barry was of a differ- 
ent opinion, and in the erection of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment there was a stringent rule that visitors were not to 
sketch. But his notion of property in designs and draw- 
ings was set on oné side by the law officers of the Crown, 
and he was obliged to give up to them all his drawings 
as being bought and paid for. So much for the legal 
aspect of the thing. As to personal feeling, I should 
think that the architect ought to feel complimented, as 
‘imitation is the surest flattery.’? If the owner of the 
house is not aggrieved, the architect need not be.—M. 


[10096.] — Measuring Modern Work. — 
‘‘Northerner’’? has done nothing dishonourable in 
measuring the works of a living architect for the purpose 
of study ; but if he intends to use the design, that is 
quite another thing. There is much to be learnt from the 
work of a talented architect, whether he be living or dead. 
—H. L. 


[10097.]-Lear Board or Layer ‘Board:—I ex- 
plained some weeks since that a lear board is the board 
at the side of a common gutter, the sloping board running 
up to the slates.—H. L. 


[10097.|—Lear (Lier) Board.—The board on the 
rafters at the edges of V or trough-gutters.—R. Watson. 


{10098.|—Clerk of Works.—‘‘H. B, A.”’ is rather 
young, and would do well to gain further experience on 
works .either as foreman or assistant clerk of works.— 
H. L 


[10098.]|—Clerk of Works.—If “H. B. A.’s”’ various 
attainments are really practical and thorough, and he 
knows how to setout, survey, and level, he ought to make 
an excellent clerk of works.—R. Watson. 


[10099.|_Hot-Water Supply.—I always specify 
flow and return of the same size. Isee no advantage in 
the method proposed by ‘‘ Teachable.””—H. L. 


[10100.] — Questionable Wood Flooring. — 
Very few dwelling-houses have tongued floors in the 
London district—not five per cent. Tongued floors are 
not of much use unless they are 1}#in. thick, and a specu- 
lative builder uses lin. or gin.—H. L.., 


[10100.] Questionable Wood Flooring.—Cheap 
villa residences have always such floors. What can you 
expect? They are made to sell. It is wellif there’s nothing 
worse to complain of !—M. 


[10100.] — Questionable Wood Flooring. — 
Straight-joint flooring can hardly be called ‘‘jerry- 
work,” although it might have been used for economy’s 
sake, yet no harm is likely to arise from the causes 
mentioned.—R. WATSON. 


[10101.] Crumbling of Bath Stone.—Thereare a 
number of so-called ‘‘ preservatives’’; but I am inclined 
to think oil-paint is most convenient and best. As to the 
appearance, most people would think it an improvement 
to an ordinary London house.—M. 


[10102.]—Architects’ Charges.—Two and a half 
or three per cent. would be fair; but I think Ishould 
charge in relation to the time occupied, without reference 
to the percentage rule.—M. 


[10102.]—Architects’ Charges.—‘ Mavis” might 
charge according to the time employed, as if the work is 
estimated at less than £1,000, a commission of 23 per cent. 
would not pay. There is no ascertained amount upon 
which to base the commission.—H. L, 


[10102..—Architects’ Charges.—‘‘ Mavis” should 
charge }2 per cent. on his estimate, plus the charges for 
survey of premisesand interview with district surveyor.— 
R. WATSON. 


Mnterconumunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


103.) Dr. Angus Smith’s Solution on 
Pipes and other Ironwork. — Should ex- 
pipes treated with this solution be painted? and if 
ris the paint made to adhere? I find that paint 
t key or hold to the smooth surface of the solution, 
ps, slides, and runs off (to use a painter’s term 
‘S 


4.)—Noise from Billiard-Room. —Iam 
to erect a billiard-room over the top floor of an 
ise, running the floor-joists over the ceiling-joists 
small space between them. I am anxious to prevent 
ise from disturbing the rooms below, and am 
sound-boarding and saw dust will not be sufficient. 
y reader kindly advise me as to the best method to 
n such a case ?—ENQuireER. 


).)—Helps on Sanitary Science.—I shall 
sed if some readers will advise me, through the 
m of your yaluable paper, what steps to take to be 
juipped for a sanitary examination. Iam a mason, 
fair knowledge of theory and ‘practical building. I 
assed the Advanced stage in building construction 
ass. What are the best books on sanitary science, 
eir cost? Full information will oblige—An IntT=np- 
NDIDATE. 


)6.]—Builders’ Premises. —I was very in- 
d some timeagoin reading ‘‘ A Builder’s’’ idea of 
nops and their management, in your issue of the 
pril last. The writer is evidently one who has had 
al experience in all the intricate windings in con- 
1 with the management of a builder’s business, and 
one, should be very obliged if either ‘‘ A Builder,”’ 
ie other of your numerous readers who areina 
m todo so, would pursue this subject further, stating 
st arrangement for a shop and yard, with all 

adjuncts, stables, stores, &c., say on a plot of 
1 2,500 yards in extent, for a trade employing about 
mm, insideand out. A country builder like myself 
le to get into one grove of thought as regards the 
business can be managed, and I feel sure that any 
1ation in continuation of the article I have referred 
Id be very much esteemed by country builders 
My.—Jn1. 


07.|—Assistants in the Office of Works.— 
omeone kindly give me any information regarding 
Office of Works examination for Assistants, the 
ts in which one is examined, and the limit of age, 
‘further particulars ?—J. C. T. 


08.—Building Line.—Referring to Section 3 of 
iblic Health Act, 1888, can the local authority insist 
wv buildings being set back, so as to be in a line with 
ng buildings, no matter the depth such buildings 
een built back, and having regard to the fact that 
are only two or three buildings on the same side of 
reet, which is 800 yards long? I know of a case in 
a set-back of nearly 100ft. is required so as to bring 
oposed building in a line with a house, when one of 
would suffice. The difference between 100ft. and 
epresents a large money loss.—A BuripEr. 


09.)—Brewhouse Floors.—I am about to lay 
ors of a brewhouse with concrete arching on girders, 
hould be very glad to know from anyone who has 
this kind of work how long the centres should be left 
2 being struck? Also what they consider the best 
rtion of materials to be used? Portland cement 
e used with broken bricks and gravel.—J. S. 


REPLIES. 


/75.] — Plaster House, Audley End.—It 
smethat your correspondent is mistaken in refer- 
0 an interesting speciman of enriched plaster work 
ng at Audley End. Possibly he refers to the house 
wport, known as ‘‘Nell Gwynne’s House.” It is 
e from the railway, on the left hand, coming from 
ridge, between Audley End and Newport stations, 
} a fine example of parge work. Date 1692.—C.G, 


)86.|—Liability of One Trade to Make 
af <page to Another, where Work is 
ied out Conjointly.—“H. L.” states in reply 
‘inquiry that “if the architect has a proper contract 
specification, he can adjust the differences between 
mntractors.’’ Iam sorry the reply is so vague, It 
not convey to me the information required, nor will 
hink, be of any utility to your other readers. As 
is nodoubt as to the plasterer’s men having driven 
into the wall-bracket lead service pipes in fixing 
ds for running the plaster cornices, I am not only 
ig upon him to make good the plastering disturbed 
wehing for the gas leakages, but purpose deducting 
his account (when I come to get out same) the 
ber’s time, &e., in finding out defects and making 
Piping, The specification has the usual clause “ To 
> good after other trades,” but is silent as to repara- 
of injury to other tradesmen’s work. I think, how- 
Lam justified in the course marked out above; but 
uld prefer having the ideas of others, confirming or 
‘wise my mode of proceeding, —FAtraTION. 


090.]—School Closet.—The very best thing you 
1ave for your purpose is a latrine or trough closet of 
Joulton, Adams, or Duckett type. I have had some 
rience with the latter, and can recommend them. 
‘can be regulated with the greatest simplicity to flush 
matically, any number of times a day with powerful 
+; they may be applied to any existing circumstances ; 
are durable and cheap. If the circumstances of your 
would have permitted the use of ‘‘slop”’ or ‘waste 
rT, es = ee _ a waste water-closets”’ 
b. urrent issue) would have given you great 
ee I find that one of Her Majesty’s eenentoed 
rset speaks very highly of the system, as carried out 
airfield School, Buxton. Amongst the many advan- 
o claimed for these closets, I think that the fact of 
wn's water being sayed, troublesome fittings and 
re ne dispensed with, and that they are not 
4 Sa eee cally ee aaetary to insure 
ption, where leye in - 
ces are favourable. —S, E. aie 


0 =se ss 


The Bishop of Bangor consecrated the new church 
at Dwygyfylchi, Penmaenmawr, on Friday. The 
edifice, which is dedicated to St. Peter, occupies 
the site of the old church, having been reared upon 
its foundations. Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, of 
Cardiff, was the architect, and Mr. Roberts the 
contractor. A series of stained glass memorial 
windows have been given by various donors. The 
east window represents the Crucifixion; the sanc- 
tuary windows portray the Resurrection and 
Ascension, and the west triplet window contains 
three subjects—viz., the Baptism of Our Lord, St. 
Peter Baptising the Gaoler, and St. Paul Baptising 
Lydia. The windows of the nave are filled with 
figures representing early British saints, four of 
which are on the north side, and two on the south. 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, of London, 
were the artists. 


Staverton Church, Devon, is to have its grand 
old wood screen, of 15th-century work, restored 
at the expense of an anonymous donor, who has 
placed £1,000 at the disposal of the vicar for the 
purpose. Mr. F. B. Bond, architect, of Bristol, 
will superintend the work of renovation, which Mr. 
H. Hems, of Exeter, has taken in hand. When 
the wood screen at Staverton is completed in 1890 
| it will be one of the most ornate in the county. 


' opened on Saturday. 


The new organ built by M. Ch. Anneesseus, of 
Grammont, Belgium, for Prestwich Church, was 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Re S. J. C. Warson.—Mr. Registrar Linklater 


made on Saturday a receiving order under a peti- 
tion presented against the debtor, now a convict in 
Pentonville prison, formerly residing at Herne-hill, 
and carrying on the business of a surveyor. The 
act of bankruptcy alleged was the non-compliance 
of the debtor with the requirements of a bank- 
ruptcy notice. The amount of the liabilities did not 
transpire. 


ALLEGED ROBBERY OF Bricks.—Henry Boreham, 


a brickmaker, Peter Wilson, Henry Moore, Samuel 
Bullingham, and John Redbourn, carmen, were 
charged at Dalston Police-court on Tuesday, with 
being concerned in stealing and receiving about 
20,000 bricks, belonging 
Francis Rogers, 
Head, 
receiving the same, well knowing them to have 
been stolen. 
inspector Glass and Detective-sergeants Brockwell 
and Hearn, as also by James Jay, manager to 
Messrs. Cattermole, 
showed that Peto Bros. were carrying on the build- 
ing of model dwellings at Brady-street, Bethnal- 
green; and Cattermole and Co. were employed to 
cart bricks from Allum’s and Phoenix Wharves, 
Wapping, to Brady-street. It was alleged there 
was a conspiracy between the stackers, checkers, 
and carmen to pass the bricks out and take them to 
the premises of the receivers named. 2,800 bricks 
were found upon the premises of Rogers, and 4,900 
at Head’s place; and several thousands of bricks 
were found in the yard of a Mr. Austin, of 
Barrett’s-grove, 
Rogers, as payment for money lent. 
ments were put in by the police as having been 
made by prisoners. 
incriminating others, this being, in effect, that he 
took two loads of bricks to Head and sold them at 
6s. a load; he received 12s. on the Sunday following 
the delivery; Moore also delivered bricks at the 
same place, and received money. Rogers, when 
the bricks were delivered, said, ‘‘ You ought to let 
me have them less than half-price, considering the 
way in which they are got.”’ 
counted the bricks, and paid 15s. a load for them. 
Rogers said he could do with 50,000 bricks, because 
he was going to build a factory. Mr. Austin was 
called, and deposed to receiving bricks at 30s. per 
1,000, in payment of £15 12s. owing from Rogers to 
himself. 
Moore, and gave him 30s. per load for them. 
After a lengthy hearing, Mr. Marsham said the 
evidence against Wilson and Bullingham was so 
slight that he should discharge them. All the 
other prisoners were committed for trial. Mr. 
Marsham agreed to accept two sureties in £100 
each for Rogers, and two in £50 each for Head 
and Boreham. 


to Peto Bros.; and 
ironfounder, and William 
were charged with 


an 
a master carmen, 


The evidence as given by Detective- 


contractors, of Highbury, 


which were transferred from 
Several state- 


Redbourn made a statement 


Rogers received and 


Witness also purchased two loads from 
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CHIPS. 


The ruins of the old church of St. Mary, at 
Bicton, Devon, are close by the new edifice which 
the late Lady Rolle erected at a cost of over £12,000 
in 1851, and in its graveyard are the remains of a 
preaching-cross. A new cross, a fac-simile of the 
ancient one, is to be erected next month. It is a 
memorial to the late Rev. George Henry Kempe, 
who for more than 40 years was Rector of Bicton. 
It is being made at Mr. H. Hems’s works at Exeter, 
and consists of an octagonal monolith shaft, sur- 
mounted by an ornamental cross standing some 
14ft. high, and resting upon a triple array of 
octagonal steps. The whole is in grey Dartmoor 
granite. 

The Pontefract Assembly-rooms, which have been 
closed for several months for decoration, were 
reopened on Saturday by a concert. The decora- 
tions have been carried out for the corporation by 
Messrs. Turner and Sons, of Wakefield, from de- 
signs by Mr. Bottomley, of Cross Hills, Keighley. 


The prize of 100,000f. for the best work in the 
Paris Exhibition was awarded on Thursday by the 
Press Committee to the architect and constructors 
and workmen of the machine gallery. M. Duttert, 
the architect, will probably be allotted 20,000f., 
M. Condamin, the assistant architect, 15,000f., the 
five engineers 3,500f. each, and the workmen the 
remaining 47,500£. 


Eleven years ago St. Andrew’s Church, Sutcombe, 
Devon, was partially restored. Further works are 
now in progress, under the direction of Mr. R. 
Medley Fulford, of Exeter, including new oak 
roofs, which will be carved by Mr. H. Hems, of 
Exeter. In the chancel floor of Sutcombe parish 
church, and in the Shuborough aisle, are some of 
the finest old tiles in the county, the designs, in low 
relief, representing over 20 distinct patterns. 


On Thursday in last week the town of Caerphilly 
was en féte, the occasion being the opening of the 
new market buildings erected by Mr. Alderman 
David Lewis, and of which Mr. Phillips, of Cardiff, 
was architect, and Mr. Rawson, of Cathays, the 
contractor. 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


Ou Office Gable, 


Tur opening address of the session of the 
Society of Architects will be delivered by Mr. 
Robert Walker, A.M.Inst.C.E., President, on 
Tuesday, November 12. The other meetings 
for the coming session are arranged for Nov. 26, 
Dec. 10, Jan. 14 and 28, Feb..11 and 25, March 
11 and 25, April 15, May 13, and June 17. The 
meetings will in future be held at 7.30 p.m., 
instead of 7 as hitherto. A few of the later 
dates are still vacant; but anyone wishing to 
read papers thereat should submit them at once 
to the Council. 

Tue sessional lectures to students of the Royal 
Academy will be opened on Monday evening 
next, when Professor John Marshall, F.R.S8., 
delivers the first of a course of nine lectures on 
‘‘Human Anatomy,’’ the special subject being 
the Bones. The lectures will be continued 
on successive Friday and Monday evenings till 
the 4th prox. The Professor of Chemistry, 
Mr. Arthur H. Church, delivers the first of a 
course of six lectures on the grounds, oils, 
varnishes, media, and pigments used in painting, 
on Thursday evening, Noy. 14; and on Monday, 
January 6, Mr. J. E. Hodgson, R.A., will give 
the first of six lectures on the ‘‘ History of 
Painting.’’ Demonstrations in anatomy will be 
shown by Professor Marshall on five evenings in 
January, and Professor G. Aitchison, A.R.A., 
again selects as his topic ‘‘ Roman Architecture.’’ 
His lectures, six in number, will be given on 
Monday and Thursday evenings, Jan. 27 and 30, 
and Feb. 3, 6, 10, and 13. 


Tue A.A. Notes for October mentions a rumour 
that Sir Arthur Blomfield, Messrs. Bodley and 
Garner, Somers Clarke and Micklethwaite, and 
J. L. Pearson are preparing designs for the new 
‘“‘Church House,’’ but the information is in- 
correct ; indeed, Mr. Pearson says: ‘‘I know 
nothing about it.’”? From the same number we 
learn that the committee of the Association have 
given careful consideration to the request that 
an annual summer excursion should be established 
for younger members; but owing to the fact 
that the number set as a limit to the existing 
excursion (thirty) has not been reached during 
the last few years, they have thought it inad- 
visable to start a second excursion for juniors. 


In connection with the Church Congress at 
Cardiff, which was opened on Tuesday, is an exhi- 
bition of ecclesiastical art. The loan exhibits 
include the pastoral staff just presented to the 
Bishop of Llandaff, a collection of 15th-century 
needlework lent by Col. E. S. Hill, M.P., rare 
and old books lent by the Rev. D. Lewis, and 
large and varied collections lent by Mr. J. H. 
Fitzhenry and the Rev. Greville J. Chester. 
The display of embroidery is unusually fine, the 
East Grinstead School heading the list. Among 
the trade exhibits, the display of art metalwork 
shown by Messrs. Hart, Peard, and Son, of 
stained glass and cartoons by Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, and Bayne and Messrs. A. O. Hem- 
mings and Co., and of metalwork, wood and 
stone carving, and embroidery shown by Messrs. 
Jones and Willis, are specially worthy of atten- 
tion. 

Tux question of water supply is one of such 
vital importance to all dwellers in cities that we 
are glad to notice the issue of a treatise on the 
subject from the pen of such a practical authority 
as Mr. James Macdonald, of Edinburgh. As 
might have been expected, Mr. Macdonald’s 
work is full of useful facts, of which, perhaps, 
the most striking is that the daily consumption 
of water in Edinburgh equals 404 gallons per 
head of the population. The great importance 
of this fact is apparent when it is remembered 
that this consumption is nearly double that of 
many cities in England and Scotland. While 
there may be exceptional reasons for some excess 
of water consumption in Edinburgh owing to 
the difference in the level in the mains and other 
local circumstances, yet there is good reason to 
believe that much of the excess which is noted 
by Mr. Macdonald might be reduced if adequate 
attention were given to the subject. At all 
events, the fact of one city consuming very nearly 
twice as much water as other cities of about the 
Same size seems to be good ground for a thorough 
investigation of the whole question of water 
supply. 

Tue organ at St. Barnabas’ Church, Pimlico, 
has been very cleverly rearranged on the Casson 


system and revoiced by Mr. W. Thynne. 
It was originally built by Flght, and was 
the gift of Sir Gore Ouseley. Like many 
buildings of the date of this church, erected 
during the early days of the Ritual revival, 
it contains but a limited accommodation for 
the organ, and so a large instrument, such as 
this one, had to be crowded together in order to 
eet it into the space available, much to the 
detriment of its musical effect. The new work 
just carried out har, by opening out the several 
divisions of the instrument, and by introducing 
Mr. Casson’s plan for developing and controlling 
the pedal department, vastly improved the organ, 
and overcome the difficulties to which it was 
previously subjected. Each division now has its 
pedalier, and all couplers are stops of the 
division which they augment, e.g., swell to great, 
a stop of the great organ; choir to pedal, a stop 
of the choir pedalier. Separate combination 
actions govern each and all of the complete 
divisions, the stops in each division forming a 
separate group. The connections are tubular 
pneumatic, and are instantaneous in their action. 
This system of dividing out the organ greatly 
adds to the possibility of its development archi- 
tecturally. 

THe annual statement as to the amount of 
business done in the Dean of Guild Court at 
Glasgow, made by Mr. Walls, the Lord Dean, 
on Friday, shows a gratifying increase in the 
works contemplated, which Mr. Walls attributed 
to the general improvement in business in that 
city. The total estimated value of the ‘‘linings”’ 
granted during the year was £685,520, as against 
a valuation of £390,320 in the previous years. 
The permits numbered 270 in all, of which 54 
were for houses, 19 for churches and halls, 103 
for warehouses and stores, and 94 for alterations 
and additions. The number of apartments in 
each class of house was—230 of one room, 905 of 
two rooms, 274 of three rooms, 83 of four rooms, 
36 of five rooms, and 17 of six rooms. 


A Lecture on ‘‘ House Decoration’’ was given 
at Edinburgh on Friday night by Mr. D. J. 
Vallance at the closing proceedings of the Uni- 
versity Assembly, and proved one of the most 
popular addresses of the gathering. The lecturer 
dwelt first upon the instinct of decoration, and 
showed how primeval man had attempted to pro- 
duce ornamentation. As to present-day decora- 
tion, he held that much of it arose from habit 
and imitation of custom. He went on to speak 
of the original application of decorative art, 
explaining the tendency of temporary decoration 
to become permanent. Having alluded to the 
system of reducing floral forms to geometrical 
subjection, he proceeded to show the chrono- 
logical order of styles before and after the 
Christian era, and showed that the Greek and 
Roman styles, together with the examples of the 
Renaissance, formed the channel from which 
most of our house decorative art was obtained. 
A series of lantern views of architectural designs 
and artistic furniture specimens were exhibited. 
Mr. Vallance concluded by making afew remarks 
upon room decoration, pointing out that much 
more might be done than was done in improving 
the interior of workmen’s houses. 


Tue Technical and Trade Classes at the Poly- 
technic Y.M.C.I. have now commenced for the 
ensuing session. The introductory lecture to the 
plumbing students was given by Mr. J. W. 
Clarke on Monday last, under the presidency of 
Mr. John Smeaton, in the unavoidable absence 
of the late Master of the Plumbers’ Company, 
who regretted that he could not attend. Amongst 
those present were several master plumbers who 
take an interest in the registration and technical 
education of plumbers. Mr. William Titmas 
addressed the students, and renewed his offer of 
special prizes to journeymen and apprentices for 
practical skill snown by them. Mr. W. Webb 
also addressed those present. The hall was 
crowded by plumbers, and at the close of the 
lecture large numbers took class tickets for the 
session, which bids fair to be very successful. 


A sMALL exhibition of amateur photography 
has been on view this week in Creed-lane, E.C., 
under the auspices of the Home Portraiture 
Competition for 1889, the judges being Messrs. 
J. R. Herbert, R.A.; A. M. Rossi, and H. P. 
Robinson. The gathering may be described as 
eminently creditable to the contributors, and the 
first prize, awarded to Mr. Alexander Keighley, 
was won by a series of well-chosen pictures of 
home and rural subjects artistically rendered. 
Mr. Alfred Stieglitz takes the second prize with 


some portraits and figure studies, and 
prize was awarded to Mrs. Brian Hodgson, | 
A. R. Dresser coming fourth. Juvenile wor) 
were represented, showing how photography 1 
be utilised by children. ‘There were upward 
100 contributors, and over 1,000 photogra 
were exhibited; some of them, however, y 
small and unimportant. The promoters of 
exhibition were the proprietors of the Ama 
Photographer Journal. ws 


A course of twelve lectures for ganit 
officers, specially adapted to candidates is 
paring for the Sanitary Institutes’ Examinat 
for sanitary inspectors, is to be given at 
Parkes Museum on Tuesday and Friday ey 
ings. These lectures are a continuation of 
courses previously delivered in the Par 
Museum, and it is proposed to repeat the cor 
twice each year, to suit the requirements 
persons preparing for the examinations of 
Sanitary Institute. A fee of six shillings wil 
charged for the course. The first of the coy 
will be given on Tuesday evening next by “ 
father of sanitation,’’ Sir Edwin Chadwick, y 
has selected as his subject the ‘‘ General Hist; 
of Hygiene,’’ and the succeeding lectures will 
delivered by Dr. Louis Parkes, Professor 
Robinson, Sir Douglas Galton, Professor C, 
field, and Messrs. H. Percy Boulnois, C. 
Cassal, Shirley F. Murphy, J. F, J. Sykes, a 
A. Wynter Blyth. = 


Ex. 


er 2a 
WATER SUPPLY AND SANITAI 
MATTERS, . 


PRESTON WATER Suppty.—The borough engin 
of Preston (Mr. H. Reah, C.B.) has prepared an e 
borate report on the present water supply, with : 
commendations for increasing the same. Thereiso 
one iron main (placed in ‘‘ bad, wet, treacher 
ground’’) to supply the town, and so disastrc 
would be the stoppage of mills were it to burst tl 
an additional iron main from the reservoirs to 
town is recommended, along with the substituti 
for about a quarter of a mile (in place of the existi 
20in. main from Acregate-lane up the « 
borough boundary) of a new 24in. iron main, 1 
estimated capacities of the reservoirs from whi 
Preston is supplied are: Spade Mill, 100,000 
Alston, 84,217,354; and Grimsargh, 69,17: 
total, 253,390,354 gallons. An additional rese 
at Alston, to hold at least 120,000,000 gallons, 
recommended. The top-water level of this rex 
voir would be about 15ft. or 16ft. higher than { 
top-water level of the present reservoir at Alstc 
The rough estimate of the cost of works set forth 
this report is about £60,000. The average da 
consumption of water in Preston is about 3,000,( 
gallons. a 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEE 


Monpay.—Society of Engineers.  ‘‘ Pin-connected 
Riveted Bridges,” by J. H. Canimeagha 

Westminster Town Hall. 7.30p.m. | 

Clerks of Works’ Association, Mont 

Meeting, Carpenters’ Hall, London-wi 


8 p.m, 

Te acnGek Architectural Society. oP 
ing Address by the President, T, M 
Reade. ee a 

Turspay.—Sanitary Institute, ‘‘ General History, Pr 
ciples and Methods of Hygiene,” by 
Edwin Chadwick,K.C.B. Parkes Muset 


8 p.m. | 
Fripay.—Sanitary Institute, “ Water Supply, Drink 

Water, Pollution of Water,” by - 

Louis Parkes. 8 p.m. \ 
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UILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLE] 
INSTITUTION. ae 2 
Notice is hereby given that the ELECTION of a PENSIONER 
shortly take place. Forms of application may be obtaine 
Secretary, H. J. WHEATLEY, 21,‘ New Bridge street, Eo 


Holloway’s Pills are the surest preventives et | 
many maladies engendered by warm weather, profuse oe ea 
free living, and other excesses. pee! throw out all De idr 
the system, rouse the torpid liver, and stimulate the slugee at 
whereby the weary inyalid recovers both strength of body | 
ticity of mind. j 


HEATING APPARATU: 


GRUNDY’S PATENTS 
FOR HEATING ALL KINDS OF BUILDING 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED or No Ms 
Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials, free on apphieatio 


JOHN GRUNDY, ~_ 
30, Duncan-terrace, City-road, London, 
Works: TYLDESLEY, MANCHESTER. | 
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!PORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON WOODS AND FORESTS. 


N the early part of the present year a 
Select Committee of nineteen members 
s appointed to inquire into the adminis- 
tion of the Department of Woods and 
rests and Land Revenues of the Crown. 
e report just issued is simply a collection 
evidence of numerous witnesses, and the 
nmittee state they cannot conclude their 
estigation in the present session. They 
rely report the eyidence taken, and 
ommend that a committee on the same 
ject be appointed in the next session of 
rliament. The - subject is of general 
blic interest, and we shall, therefore, give 
rief résumé of the thick Blue-book, refer- 
g first to the examination of the two 
mmissioners, and then to the evidence 
mitted by the surveyors and other pro- 
sional officers. The names of. those 
yointed include Sir Joseph Bailey, Sir 
chael Hicks-Beach, Sir Henry Fletcher, 
-W. VY. Harcourt, and Messrs. Arthur 
land, W. G. C. Bentinck, Stormonth 
cling. Henry H. Fowler, Donald Craw- 
d, Charles Hall, Heneage, Hobhouse, 
A. Isaacs, Jackson, Pinkerton, Samuelson, 
uw Stewart, Tuite, and Arthur Williams. 
e evidence given in the bulky Blue-book, 
1 which represents the proceedings of 
eral meetings under the presidency of 
. Henry H. Fowler, is of a mixed and 
ereogencous nature, and to summarise 
1 draw conclusions at this stage would be 
desirable. The statistical details are of 
erest, however. We have, first, theevidence 
en of the two Commissioners of the 
ods and Forests, Mr. George Culley and 
lonel Nigel Kingscote, now Sir Robert 
vel Fitzhardinge Kingscote, each of whom 
3 a separate department to look after. 
mitting the qualifications and experience 
these two Crown Commissioners, we are 
‘prised that only two should be appointed. 
ginally, when the offices of Woods and 
rks were united, there were three Com- 
ssioners, a chief and two others, but since 
11 there haye been only two. Cases of 
agreement are likely occasionally to arise 
ween them, and then the advantage of a 
rd party is obvious. We learn from 
evidence that the staff under these 
itlemen is also divided, though there 
some part of it which is common 
both, as the Receiyer-General, the 
kkkeeper, and registrar. Hach of the 
nmissioners receives £1,200. The principal 
{ junior clerks, who number about 
mty-four, receive yarious salaries, from 
)0 to £80, and the salaries of Commis- 
1ers’ clerks and office staff, exclusive of 
slvers and surveyors, amounted during 
8 to £16,709. Excluding legal expenses, 
se latter offices amounted to nearly 
),000, and the total expenditure during 
Same year, including incidental expenses, 
as, legal matters, repairs, forests and 
rdlands, &c., was £107,631. These ex- 
‘ses include the staffs of officials, receivers, 
|_ clerks under them for Ireland and Scot- 
1. Mr, Culley has the control and super- 
jon of all the woods, forests, and mines, 
‘well as the land reyenues in Wales, 
‘tland, Ireland, the islands of Man and 
/erney. Colonel Kinugscote has charge of 
: land reyenues in England, including 
idsor Parks and Woods, Chopwell Woods, 
lag Hazleborough Woods, and Dela- 
1e Woods. 
ittle idea can be formed of the greatness 
he territory in the charge of the Com- 


| 
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missioners. Take, for example, Mr. Culley’s 
charge in England. It includes the Dean 
Forest, the acreage of which is 18,710 of 
forest, and of woods 15,664, the Crown being 
owner of the soil subject to certain common 
rights. The income is derived from the 
sales of wood mainly, also from the minerals, 
coal and iron, 12,000 acres roughly. The 
High Meadow Wood or Estate, Gloucester- 
shire, adjoins Dean Forest, and comprises 
3,580 acres, over 3,000 acres being inclosed 
and planted. It belongs to the Crown in fee 
simple. The New Forest comes next, in- 
cluding over 64,834 acres, of which over 
23,000 acres are woodland, the remaining 
40,000 acres being waste land grazed upon 
by cattle, heath and bogs largely. Next 
there are ‘‘ Alice Holt Woods,’’ Hampshire, 
of 2,077 acres, nearly all covered by wood, 
also Bere Woods in the same county of 1,450 
acres, nearly all woodland ; Parkhurst 
Woods, in the Isle of Wight, of 1,250 acres, 
largely planted. Mr. Culley also receives 
small fee-farm rents in some 38 English 
counties, the whole sum of these being 
£1,250, the average rent amounting to a few 
shillings. In Wales the Crown properties 
consist. chiefly of fee-farm rents, and small 
manorial rents, these include shooting rents. 
Minerals are found under 330,000 acres in 
Wales, and belong to the Crown. The profits 
on mines are large. In Ireland the property 
consists of unimproyable rents, proceeding 
out of property granted by the Crown to the 
predecessors of the present holders subject to 
quit rents. The income last year was £37,176. 
In-:Scotland the bulk of the Crown property 
is in Caithness, over 8,000 acres, 6,000 of 
which are moor; the ‘‘feu’”’ duties, amount- 
ing last year to £11,813, these being similar 
to tithes. These constitute the main proper- 
ties. To turn to the financial part. of the 
evidence, we find that the income arising out 
of the 18,000 aeres of land in the Forest of 
Dean during the last year is £6,200, from 
coal rents and royalties £12,954, from iron 
£1,374; from stone £524, and other sundries. 

The staff employed to manage the forests 
and woods are a deputy surveyor, who re- 
ceives a total for salary and emoluments, 
£868 ; an assistant deputy surveyor, whose 
salary is £150, and who gets allowance for 
house £60, other allowances £193 ; the latter 
item being curiously made up of ‘‘ horses,” 
for acting as agent for looking after the 
railway lines, which sums are repaid by the 
company, thus reducing the sum paid to the 
deputy assistant surveyor to £348. To say 
the least, this is a curious arrangement. 
Why give an allowance for house of £60? 
Well may the chairman have asked whether 
a house given him is worth £60 or that 
amount allowed him for one. Why also 
should the salary for railway inspection be 
put down in this account? The evidence 
elicited respecting the income derived from 
the Forest of Dean High Meadows of £9,576 
shows that the staff employed to collect this 
income consists of an officer who gets £868 a 
year, of which the railway company pays 
him £54, and a second officer, who gets £403 
a year, who also receives £54 from the com- 
pany. Other officers are employed: a wood 
foreman and keepers, who receive small 
salaries. Wealso learnfrom Mr. Culley’s evi- 
dence that the timber was originally grown for 
the Navy; but this is long exploded, and the 
produce is sold in the open market for what 
it will fetch. The timber grown in Dean 
Forest is nearly all oak; that in High 
Meadow oak and larch. Sales are by auction 
and private bargain. The highest tenderer 
is accepted. Sir J. Campbell’s evidence on 
this point is of interest. He says sale by 
auction is generally given up. Tenders are 
asked for before the fall of the timber, which 
is to be cut down at the purchaser’s expense. 
The standing timber is measured and then 
advertised for, as so many oak trees in such 
aplace. As a rule, the Crown men are 
employed to cut down and the purchaser 


paysthem. This isan arrangement that may 
be open to question as a matter of business. 
Would it not be more business-like for the 
purchaser’s own men to cut down, the Crown 
men retaining their independent position as 
guardians of the forest. We can imagine 
such a thing asa buyer paying liberally the 
men to cut down a fewadditional trees, and 
no one being any the wiser. The practice 
lends itself to undesirable transactions 
between buyer and man, 

The chairman, in his examination of Mr, 
Culley, expressed some doubt about the 
wisdom of paying 26 per cent. for realising 
the income from the surface of the Forest of 
Dean. Adding the sums expended for those 
Crown properties, we find the expenditure 1s 
£6,493 to obtain £9,500. The cost includes 
the preparation of the article for the market, 
and, in fact, the Crown practically carries on 
the business of the ‘‘ manufacture and grow- 
ing of timber.” Mr. Culley thinks the 
business may be an undesirable one for the 
public to carry on, though it would be a pity 
to part with the Forest to other speculators. 
High Meadow, which adjoins the Forest, 1s 
bounded partly by the Wye, andits situation 
and beauty near the ruins of Tintern are well 
known. It was bought to supply the Navy, 
like Dean Forest, about the beginning of the 
present century. The fee-farm rents are 
worth 25 years’ purchase, and the Com- 
missioners agree that it is desirable to get rid 
of charges arising out of other peoples’ pro- 
perty, even by reducing this price. The 
collection of the rents makes a heavy item. 
According to Mr. Culley about 30 per cent. of 
the value of the produce of the Forest 1s 
consumed in cutting the trees, lopping, tyig 
up bayins and faggots, and preparing for 
market. - Years ago, according to the figures 
given, the Forest earned more. In 1854, 
when there was a general slaughter of old 
trees, the income was £14,000, im 1856 it 
was £24,000, nearly half of which went for 
expenditure.. The matured timber was all 
sold to the Navy; now there is none left, 
This slaughter of timber went on from 1854 
to 1864, and then the replanting had to be 
commenced, so that no great income can be 
expected till there is another cutting of 
matured timber. 

The income and expenditure of the New 
Forest are also given as follows:—Total 
income was £10,777, chiefly derived from the 
sale of timber. The deputy surveyor gets 
altogether £920, £670 of which is fairly 
chargeable against the New Forest; the first 
assistant receryes £210, the second assistant 
£150, clerk of deputy surveyor £120. In- 
cluding the foresters, the total expenditure 
for looking after the forest is £2,212. For 
general management the total is £8,893 
odd. In this great forest also the slaughter 
of trees in 1856 for Navy purposes was 
immense, the consequence of which is there 
is no full-grown timber to sell except the 
William III. plantations, about 370 acres, 
planted in 1700. Now the sale crops are the 
thinnings of plantations made before and 
since the Deer Removal Act, 1853. The area 
of the New Forest is 65,000 acres, over which 
the Crown has forestal rights; but the 

erambulation area is about 93,000 acres. 

here are 27,000 acres of private lands that 
run into it or are inclosed by it. One im- 
portant fact is elicited by Sir William Har- 
court, who refers to the Act of 1877, which 
greatly restrained the Crown’s power. Before 
that date the Crown possessed a ‘“‘ rolling” 
power ; as fast as they threw out an old in- 
closure they were entitled to take as much 
out of the forest as they had thrown out. In 
consideration of removing the deer the Crown 
was to have a further power of inclosing 
10,000 acres. The Act of 1867 prohibited 
them from inclosing any more, and it 
further provided that in cutting trees for 
sale, care should be taken to maintain the 
picturesque character of the forest by leaving 
a sufficient number of ornamental trees. The 
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Crown has power over 17,670 acres for cutting 
and planting. The evidence of the Hon. Gerald 
W. Lascelles, deputy surveyor of the New 
Forest, who is charged with the general super- 
vision of the plantation and property, 1s of 
interest. That gentlemanreceivesall the rents, 
and submits monthly accounts to the Com- 
missioners. Out of the 92,000 acres per- 
ambulation the great manors of Beaulieu, 
Brockenhurst, Minstead, &c., are taken. 
Many facts respecting the timber and the 
planting are given. We learn that the staple 
timber is beech. The great plantations of 
1700 and 1775 are given. An important 
point of this evidence refers to the question 
of letting freehold land at Lyndhurst for 
building purposes; also to the application 
made to the Commissioners to grant land for 
a sewerage outfall for Lyndhurst; but the 
scheme has fallen through because the Lynd- 
hurst people wanted a better tenure than the 
Commissioners offered, that is a license to 
use a piece of ground as an outfall during 
pleasure. The Local Government Board re- 
ported on the desirability of sewerage works, 
and Mr. Lascelles himself thinks that the 
Commissioners should have power to grant a 
piece of land for sanitary works. The want 
of a water supply for Lyndhurst has stood in 
the way of improyement. We are glad to 
hear that the ruling principle in the manage- 
ment of this forest is to preserve it for its 
ornamental beauty as a public ground. 

The evidence of Mr. Ralph Clutton and 
Mr. John Henry Clutton is of special interest 
from a professional point of view, the former 
attending to the building land and London 
property, the other to the agricultural land 
drainage. In explaining that a sum of £3,000 
a year is expended for clerks—a very large 
sum certainly over a property of 57,000 acres 
with a rent-roll of £80,000 a year—Mr. J. H. 
Clutton says seven clerks are entirely 
occupied in Crown work. Some of these 
prepare designs for buildings, others prepare 
estimates for -repairs, draw up reports, 
and interview tenants; the farms are numer- 
ous, and many of them are of about 600 
acres. The designs and repairs of farm 
buildings make a large proportion of the work. 
There are certain advantages in employing a 
staff for this particular work over engaging 
outside architects, as the staff know the 
localities and class of work better; on the 
other hand, the public are not always satis- 
fied. The average profit to the firm of the 
last three years is stated to be something 
under £1,000 a-year. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s examination shows briefly that all 
plans of cottages and other buildings are 
made at Messrs. Clutton’s offices; that the 
‘work is mainly done by contract, except 
repairs, which are intrusted to a builder, 
‘who gives an estimate for the work; the 
work of the builder is checked by the archi- 
tect of the firm, and that this rule is gener- 
ally followed. In reply to a question 
whether the firm is contented with the 
check on the builder in large or small works, 
the reply is ‘“‘ Yes, except when a clerk of 
‘works is employed.” Public tendering is 
not resorted to. In further examination, it 
ais stated, a detailed specification and esti- 
mate are made, and then an estimate from a 
builder is‘obtained, arranging with him the 
price at which the work is to be done; and 
all the work and repairs are done in this 
‘way. Mr. Heneage’s questions were equally 
close and searching as to the mode the work 
is carried out. We learn from them that the 
builder gives an estimate, and that if the 
‘surveyor sent out from the office passes the 
‘work, the builder is paid. Asked whether 
it would not be more satisfactory to pay the 
builder by a scale (schedule), and haye the 
work measured by a competent surveyor, 
the reply is, that there is not a great deal of 
that sort of work. Fresh plans are prepared 
for every cottage or pair of cottages that are 
built, and that, although many cottages are 
almost identical, a plan is prepared to sign 


before the contract is drawn for every case. 
Each builder takes out his own quantities 
from a specification which is supplied. The 
questions and answers here are tiring. Mr. 
Heneage sought to elicit the fact, not dis- 
puted, that when a cottage 1s wanted for any 
locality, the surveyor had merely to copy or 
trace some other plans that would suit the 
purpose. On the question of drainage the 
evidence shows that this part of the work is 
intrusted to an engineer, Mr. Grantham, 
who is paid by Messrs. Clutton, they taking 
all responsibility. It would far exceed the 
limits of our article to give the evidence 
beating on other professional matters, such 
as those relating to the office of architect and 
suryeyor of the Crown estates in London, 
held by Mr. Arthur Cates, whose evidence 1s 
of value and interest, and to that part of the 
evidence we shall return. 
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BASIS OF TENDERING. 


1 the acceptance of tenders, considerable 

caution is desirable. As is often the case, 
the lowest tender is accepted, and this rule is 
certainly the only just course to follow when 
the tendering parties are all respectable and 
responsible tradesmen, and haye fairly and 
equally been instructed in the work to be 
performed. We haye often heard of an under- 
cutting individual coming in and inquiring 
if such a provision of the specification will be 
rigidly enforced, and endeayouring to find out 
in a tactical sort of way, if the architect really 
intends to enforce the conditions of contract— 
if he will not agree to another material or 
maker if the article is good; and sometimes 
he obtains an answer from a clerk, perhaps, 
that if the material or workmanship men- 
tioned is fairly good, he will be allowed to 
use it. Thereupon the eager and dodging 
party sends his tender, which is quite 20 or 
30 per cent. below any of his brother ten- 
derers who have obtained no such priyate 
information or concession, but who have 
honestly taken the specification and bill of 
quantities as they are, and have priced 
accordingly. This sort of ‘‘ back-door” in- 
formation 1s a cunning device of the tenderer 
in country towns. Who can wonder at the 
marvellous disparity between the tenders? 
A., B., and C. have taken the information 
from the plans and specification, have inter- 
preted the words therein used in their literal 
meaning; but D. has very liberally discounted 
their actual intention, or has by some hook- 
and-crook means obtained information that 
the others have not had. In one instance we 
know one of the tenderers was a builder who 
had been employed to pull down the old 
house, to make way for the new building; he 
was thereby in possession of facts which the 
competitors for the new building knew nothing 
about; the actual quantity of old material 
that could be re-used he knew, and when the 
tenders came in his amount was quite 40 per 
cent. below any of the others, and was 
accepted. The result was evidently unfair 
to the men who had taken their own quan- 
tities from the plans and_ specification, 
and was a strong reason why, in a matter of 
rebuilding in which the old materials were 
to be re-used as far as they were fit, quan- 
tities should have been supplied. The ten- 
dering ought to have been confined entirely 
to a fresh set of builders, the contractor for 
pulling down the old premises being excluded. 
Many builders make it a point not to give a 
tender under such circumstances, nor can we 
blame them. In a case before the council at 
Salford a tender for the sum of £3,550 was 
proposed to be accepted for excavation and 
brickwork at the gasworks; but an amend- 
ment was moved that another tender to do 
the same work for £2,720 should be agreed 
to. It was pointed out by Alderman 
Keeney that it was distinctly specified in 
the advertisement that the bricks should be 
the best obtainable within five miles of Man- 
chester; but the tenderer of the lowest amount 


therefore, if the tender was accepted, ¢ 
council would be bound to take them 
matter what their quality was. ] 
ment was lost. There was a differen 
between the tenders of £830; but it woul 
on the face of it, have been unjust to ¢| 
other tenderers to have accepted the low 
tender, asit would have been virtually setti) 
aside the conditions of competition. TT) 
instance brings to mind many transa’ 
tions in which the builder is allowed to y 
his own bricks or timber in lieu of a pa 
ticular kind specified. Comment is scare 
necessary. Half the wide tendering we s_ 
is due to the habit of specifying one thi 
and using another. Builders of the am 
and crafty turn take advantage of +) 
weakness and yacillation of those who ha 
to carry out the contract or supervise. — 
On the part of those who submit tend 
upon straightforward and businesslike pri, 
ciples, architects ought to exercise extrei) 
vigilance in seeing that the specified materi; 
and fittings are supplied, as by breaki 
faith in this particular they act unfair 
towards them, and encourage the rep 
hensible practice to which we refer. F) 
tendering can only be encouraged and pi 
moted, first, by making the specificati 
clear and explicit; secondly, by insisti 
that the work is carried out in strict accor 
ance therewith. The form of tender is of 
little importance, and we think it would 
a desirable thing if the form were more co 
sidered thanitis. The adyertisementinyiti 
persons to tender ought to state that aco 
of form of contract and of tender are to 
seen at the architect’s office, as these; 
absolutely indispensable to promote a 
competition. As a rule, contractors {| 
allowed to make their own form, wh 
enables them to evade the terms of contra 
A curious instance of arbitrary choice. 
accepting tenders for schools has come un) 
our notice with regard to the London Sch. 
Board this week. Two schools, A. and) 
in a South- Western suburb, were tendered : 
on the same day, and one contractor pro 
lowest in both cases. Oddly enough, | 
tender was accepted for school A., but pas 
over in the case of B., the better job of ) 
two (it is significant to note), and the ni 
lowest tender accepted in the second ca) 
The builder very justifiably declined to p: 
ceed with A., and the next lowest tender (1 
by the firm to whom B. went) has been - 
cepted. Does not this suggest, althoug! 
may not necessarily imply, fayouritism ? | 
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ARCHITECTURAL BRICKWORK— 
as a | 


PANELS AND WINDOWS. (4 


N our last article we noticed a few mos 
of wall ornamentation, and we now £@ 

two other examples of the filling-in of pan} 
The first represents a diaper or cheq? 
pattern, formed of ordinary bricks of 0 
colours placed in alternate squares of hi- 
zontal and vertical bricks, forming a pa 
The herring-bone pattern is another fayou® 
kind of brick ornament, as we showed im ! 
last article, and for legitimate brick ot 
mentation we prefer these arrangemi'® 
of simple bricks to cast ornament. Ait 
example of the latter, Fig. 2 is perhaps 
of the least objectionable varieties, a8 
concentric curyes make a contrast to 
horizontal courses without being contrar!@ 
the idea of bond. : Pi 
We now come to the window, and we ta/® 
bay window as illustrating more comple 
the principles of setting out bond at 
angles—one of the first things a skilled br£ 
setter should know. Our early diagram? 
angle-bond will show the method of forn: 
the angles. Every bricklayer has to exe 
his own judgment in arranging the bricl# 
the corners of a bay window, especially 1% 


o) 
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tting required in the inner angles. The 
bject is important to the architect, though 
ry few haye mastered this detail of prac- 
al building. It is true the art of brick- 
ying and cutting is taught in the technical 
100ls, and to the classes in architecture in 
2 colleges ; but we fancy the subject is far 
» dry to receiye the attention necessary. 
ie students have models and detail draw- 
xs placed before them ; but the actual 
eration of setting and cutting the bricks of 
ery successive course to an angle bay, for 
stance, is not described. There were some 
od models of brickwork in connection 
th the South Kensington Museum ina tem- 
rary building in the Exhibition-road ; but 
inquiry the other day we found the build- 
> empty, and the collection dispersed. 
me of the models are, we believe, at the 
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ntral Institution of the City and Guilds of 
mdon. A little while ago we saw some 
cellent specimens of gauged brickwork 
the technical schools in connection with 
e People’s Palace, Mile End-road, and 
many of the branch technical schools, 
ch as that at Finsbury, models may be 
on. The architectural student has few 
portunities given him of seeing operations 
building; and he draws plans without 
iderstanding the rudimentary principles of 
tting out bond in particular features, or 
en taking the trouble to calculate how 
any bricks and half-bricks will be required 
¢ a certain pier or given space. Architects 
Il be found equally ignorant of this techni- 
| knowledge, for we often see plans of piers 
d ornamental brickwork in which the size 
a brick has not been thought of, so that 
e bricklayer is obliged to alter the detail 
‘ making it agree with the unit of a brick. 
Our sketch (3) shows a projecting bay of a 
muse suitable for a street front, of a type 
at ean be seen in many of the West-end 
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suburbs, where red brickwork is largely 
used. From a strict architectural point of 
yiew, the ordinary cant-sided bay is not a 
satisfactory projection. The re-entering and 
external angles made with the wall and bay 
front are weak, both structurally and in 
appearance, and the experienced Lege 
is not prejudiced in its favour; but the value 
and conyenience of the bay window have 
overborne all structural disadvantages. In 
house- building it is exceedingly popular, and 
few people care to live in old houses, for the 
simple reason that there is no bay window. 
They are built to all modern houses of every 
degree, often badly bonded to the work, and 
the angles roughly executed. By building 
them with pilasters, as shown in our sketch, 
the canted sides haye a finished appearance, 
and the angles are greatly strengthened. 
These pilasters are continued right up, the 
cornices returning round them; the outer 
angle pilasters can be finished with terminals 
and a parapet built between, Further, the 
salient obtuse angle between the front of bay 
and the canted sides is avoided, and well- 
marked vertical lines given to the window. 
The cornice with the curvilinear pediment is 
moulded and rubbed bricks. On each side 
of bay are blank recesses. As these are 
important features in architectural brick- 
work, care should be taken in bonding. 

Fig. 4 shows successive courses of a recess 
of a quarter-brick in a wall of two bricks 


| thick built in English bond. The recessed 


part of wall is diminished to one brick and 
three-quarters. In the plans it will be seen 
that in the recess the headers of both courses 
are cut to three-quarter bats, which we think 
is preferable to a continued line of closers 
in the stretching course. It will be noticed 
that in the header course the corner headers 
at the salient angle forming the side of 
recess, as well as the bricks which meet 
them at the re-entering angle of recess, are 
both cut like king-closers, or form a mitre. 
Next to these outer bevelled bricks closers are 
introduced. In panels or recesses of half- 
brick in depth, the three-quarter bats on the 
recess would give place to half-bricks. In 
practice different methods ‘are adopted; at 
all events, it is necessary that the architect 
should be familiar with the methods of 
working recesses and pilasters, and the 
study deyoted to this part, however un- 
interesting, will be repaid by a greater 
facility in designing brick details that will 
not give the bricklayer needless trouble. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN AND 
ARCHITECTURE.* 
(Concluded from page 448.) 
4 ppsgtk: to the plan, the main feature is 
‘ a large central domed space, in which, 
no doubt, the congregations, similar to those 
now often collected under the dome, would have 
found an eyen more commodious auditorium 
than the present one. The leading idea of the 
dome proposed before the Fire, namely, that it 
should stand on an octagonal base, is preserved. 
The recesses in the canted sides are, however, 
now replaced by arches ; but, as before, the four 
openings to the cardinal points are wider than 
the four in the intermediate canted sides. At 
the four cardinal openings occur four compart- 
ments or short arms, each with a domical ceiling, 
and four more somewhat subsidiary domed com- 
partments occur opposite the diagonals, the 
whole being connected together by vaulting; so 
that we have a short nave, choir, and transepts, 
and, at the same time, a kind of continuous aisle 
carried right round the central space. The piers 
are pierced by openings, and the whole ground- 
plan is remarkable for an almost endless variety 
of form and play of outline. The principal 
access to the western compartment or space, 
which replaces what in another building would 
be the nave, is from a western ante-chapel and a 
western porch beyond. The most unusual 


* Lecture delivered by Professor T. Roczr Sru, at 
University College, London, Oct. 3, 1889, on the occasion 
of the opening of the courses of Architecture there for the 
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feature in the exterior of this plan is that the 
four diagonal sides of the main walls have a 
concave sweep given to them. A remarkable 
series of vistas, each with a feature at its 
termination, is secured. A glance at the plan 
will show that the visitor entering from the 
west would look through a series of fine arched 
openings right up to thechoir. When he had ad~- 
vanced far enough to pass the vestibule or ante- 
chapel, two diagonal yistas opening right and left 
would carry his eye to the north and south transept 
doors respectively, and when a few steps more 
had brought the spectator under the dome, 
openings on every hand would be visible. At 
every point in walking round the building the 
same thing would occur, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that no European building is known 
of which the interior would have been so varied 
and interesting. It is not so certain that the 
exterior would have been a complete success ; 
but it must not be forgotten that Wren’s method 
was to develop and modify his designs largely as 
he went on (a method, allow me to observe in 
passing, which was natural and suited to the 
conditions of the times, but which, under the 
altered circumstances of our present mode of 
erecting buildings by lump-sum contract, has to 
be abandoned as disastrous in its pecuniary 
results). "We may, therefore, fairly assume that 
had this building gone on, some of the defects in 
the model would have disappeared. Those who 
visit Rome, and go round to the back of St. 
Peter’s, which is the only spot from which that 
dome can be seen as Michael Angelo meant it 
to appear, may feel that possibly some of the 
grandeur of effect there experienced would have 
belonged to this design, in which a vast dome, 
springing not very far from the ground, was the 
predominating feature. The model design being, 
however, definitely put aside, Wren prepared 
another, of which the sketches, by his own hand, 
and the fair drawings exist at Oxford. This 
design received the Royal approval May, 1675, 
and King Charles II. was, to quote the words of 
‘‘ Parentalia,’”’ ‘‘ pleased to allow him the liberty 
in the prosecution of his work, to make some 
variations, rather ornamental than essential, as 
from time to time he should see proper, and to 
leave the whole to his own management.’” 
There are indications that this design was 
hastily prepared ; but as it was the basis of the 
present building, it is worth examination. 
Broadly, the plan is similar to the one now 
built, the most obvious variation being that 
the nave has five bays, whereas there are now 
but three, and a kind of internal vestibule, and 
that the side chapels and the present semi- 
circular porches at the ends of the transepts 
do not occur. In passing I may note that 
these two western side chapels were forced 
upon Wren against his wish, and that it is with 
respect to them—not with respect to the model 
design, as is often supposed—that the story is 
told of his being moved to tears when he was 
obliged to give in. There is, however, another 
less obvious, but a serious, difference. As first 
designed by Wren, the lines of the nave and the 
two side aisles would have been continued their 
clear width through the openings between the 
piers under the dome. As actually carried out, 
these openings are narrowed to some extent, 
probably because the vast structure actually 
raised required larger piers than the more 
moderate one included, or at least shown, on 
this plan. The plan of the central dome is, 
however, both in this design and in execution, 
similar in idea to what it had been in the model 
design, and in the design made before the Fire— 
that is to say, an octagon of which all the eight 
sides had openings, those in the canted sides 
being smaller than those facing the cardinal 
points. I may seem to dwell on this a little 
unduly ; but I do so because it has been the 
custom, perhaps on the authority of Fergusson, 
to state that Wren owed the idea of a central 
octagon so disposed that not only could the 
central avenues all continue through the openings 
facing N., S., E., and W.,but the aisles should all 
continue through the openings in the canted 
sides, to Ely Cathedral, where such a feature exists. 
I believe this idea, which I formerly myself 
embraced, may prove to be a misconception, and 
that the true history of the genesis of the dome 
of St. Paul’s is the one I have just given; in 
which case, Wren’s octagon, which is perhaps 
not an unmixed advantage for his interior, was 
developed naturally out of his two previous 
designs, as I have attempted to show. To return, 
| however, for a moment to the approved design: I 


am bound to confess that the front elevation 
and the design of the dome are so inferior, 
that one is lost in astonishment at Wren’s 
having been content to allow them to be 
soen. My own interpretation is that the 
work was probably done under pressure and in 
haste; that Wren gave most of his time to the 
plan, which is really excellent, and that the first 
idea which presented itself to his mind was 
drawn by him (for the sketch is undoubtedly 
from his own hand); that there was no time to 
criticise it in cool blood and recast it; and that, 
when he submitted it, he told the king he wished 
to reconsider it, and so obtained the permission 
already referred to that he might make altera- 
tions. Of this permission he made use in the 
section, the west elevation, and the treatment of 
the dome to a remarkable extent, and with the 
best results. The ground-plan of St. Paul’s is 
remarkably regular and perfectly symmetrical. 
It has a central dome of something over 100ft. 
diameter carried on eight great piers, a nave of 
three bays, and a kind of western transept, a 
choir of three bays and an apse, and transepts of 
one bay. Hach avenue has side aisles. The 
western transept consists of an enlarged bay 
almost like a vestibule, with a side chapel north 
and south. There is a vast recessed western 
porch and a portico of coupled columns. The 
usual section of a church—i.e., that of a nave 
much higher than the aisles—exists, but is masked 
by the carrying up the aisle walls ; and two orders 
of pilasters run right round the exterior of the 
church, giving place to columns in the grandly- 
designed west porch. This feature is flanked 
by western towers, each with a singularly 
graceful campanile as its termination. The 
dome is lifted upon a perfectly plain base 
well above the roofs. On this rests a vast cir- 
cular colonnade or drum, of which every fourth 
intercolumn is blocked up. Above the entabla- 
ture, and within it, rises a second drum, from 
which springs the lofty external dome, crowned 
by a high lantern, ball, and cross. The con- 
struction throughout is excellent; the material 
employed is Portland stone. Structurally, the 
most interesting feature is the dome, which is 
triple. There is, first and lowest, a light dome 
of brickwork, almost hemispherical, which is 
what is seen from inside. Above that there is a 
cone of brickwork which carries the lantern, and 
outside that cone is the external dome, which is 
of timber, covered with lead; while the skill 
with which this vast weight is gradually brought 
down on to the base of the piers is very great. 
The effect of the interior is surpassed by that of 
several great Renaissance churches—far sur- 
passed by that of its gigantic rival, St. Peter’s, 
at Rome. The width of the nave at St. Peter’s 
is much nearer the diameter of the dome than in 
St. Paul’s, and consequently there is no sense 
of the one being disconnected from the other, 
which is the chief blemish at St. Paul’s; while 
the entire absence of colour strikes one very 
painfully. The exterior, on the other hand, is 
by far the finest that any Renaissance architect 
has produced, and forms a noble centre to the 
buildings of the metropolis. There are, as usual 
in Wren’s work, many direct geometrical rela- 
tions between different parts of St. Paul’s, and 
there are some exact dimensions which area little 
noteworthy as being simple figures laid down 
originally and not departed from. Time will 
not permit of an examination of the secular work 
designed and carried out by Wren, nor is it 
possible to refer to his churches in great detail 
within the usual limits of a single lecture. They 
form, however, so remarkable a series of build- 
ings that they must not be passed over entirely. 
Fortunately, Clayton’s work affords the oppor- 
tunity of considering the whole of these parish 
churches asa group, since plans, elevations, and 
sections of every one are given, with in some 
cases details. ‘Turning in the first instance, as 
an architect instinctively does, to the plans, one 
is struck at the outset by the immense variety 
which they exhibit, and the great skill shown in 
producing effect by the simplest means; and a 
further examination reveals the wonderful pic- 
turesqueness attained in a style to which most 
architects would say the picturesque is foreign, 
while the formal and the symmetrical are its 
natural expression. It must not be forgotten 
that these churches not only occupy old sites, 
put stand with their walls, and even their 
columns also, in some cases, on old foundations, 
so that the ruins which had to be dealt with 
limited the architect to a great extent. To an 
ordinary designer these limits would have been 
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fetters; to the man of genius they were sugges- 
tions, and though we can never have the means 
of knowing precisely how much of all this clever 
planning is entirely original, and how much 
grew partly out of the condition of each building- 
site, there is none the less credit due to Wren 
for this remarkable series of church plans, and 
his perfect and entirely novel adaptation of the 
style in which he worked to those plans. In not 
a few instances the site was nearly square, but 
as often as not it failed to be truly rectangular, 
and we have to admire many clever devices for 
masking the irregularity, and others for making 
an interesting interior out of a mere square room. 
In not a few instances there is an aisle at one 
side only; in some there is no aisle, but columns, 
of which the entablatures are so disposed as to 
break up the interior in some way. Of the 
churches of moderate size, that of St. Stephen 
Walbrook is the most beautiful and the most 
famous. Here the whole effect of the in- 
terior is due to the skilful employment of 
columns and to the domical ceiling which 
they carry, so that within the limits of four 
plain walls the architect has known how 
to produce the effect of a nave, choir, and 
transepts, with a dome over the intersection. 
The ground-plan of St. Stephen’s is that of a 
rectangular room, measuring 82°7 by 60-0ft., with 
a projection, consisting of the tower and porch, 
at the west end. This is transformed into what 
I have described by means of the introduction of 
16 Corinthian columns on pedestals, and carrying 
a compressed entablature, above which rise 
arches. Eight of these columns are so placed as 
to carry the pendentives under a flattish dome of 
about 43 -0ft. diameter, lighted by a lantern; and 
the columns are so disposed that by the simple 
device of returning the entablature back against 
the side’ and end walls, all the effect of nave, 
choir, and transepts is produced. The lighting 
is well disposed, all the windows being high up, 
and as usual the fine oak and panelled dado 
forms a dark and vigorous base for the architec- 
tural features to rest upon. I have searched on 
Mr. Clayton’s drawings for some of those geo- 
metrical relations between the main dimensions 
which are generally to be found in Wren’s de- 
signs, and I believe always exist there—dis- 
covered or not; and I have found that the radius 
of the opening of the dome appears to have been 
used as a dominant dimension. This radius is 
exactly one-third of the width of the interior ; 
the height of the dome from the cornice upward 
exactly equals that radius, and the height from 
the floor to that cornice is very slightly more 
than twice the same dimension; so that the dia- 
meter of the opening through which the dome is 
seen is two-thirds the width of the building, and 
is (within about 6in.) equal to its own height 
from the floor; and as there may be some slight 
inaccuracies, I fully believe this was intended to 
be exactly so. There can be little doubt that 
in such geometrical relations of one part to 
another as these lies no small part of the 
subtle charm of Wren’s best interiors. At- 
tached to this church is an extremely plain 
tower, surmounted by a comparatively small but 
very graceful stone terminal, which forms a very 
good example of Wren’s treatment, both of the 
design and construction of such spires. The 
tower finishes with a balustrade. Within this, 
on a stilted pedestal, rises a smaller square struc- 
ture, with three engaged shafts at each angle, 
and pilasters within them again. These carry 
an entablature, and above that comes a second 
story, consisting of a kind of attic, surmounted 
by a gradually diminishing finial. The whole 
outline above the top of the first order is care- 
fully kept within a pair of raking lines which 
(having seen how Wren uses them in his design 
at Oxford for a somewhat similar but richer 
spire) there is no difficulty in applying. The 
construction appears to depend upon a device 
which is met with frequently—a truncated dome 
springing from the walls of the tower, and 
carrying the weight of the inner part of the 
spire. Of churches of the largest type the two 
best are St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and St. James’s, 
Piccadilly. In each of these we have an arrange- 
ment very nearly like that of a Roman basilica, 
the church having a regular nave and aisles, and 
deep galleries filling the upper part of the aisles 
and the western end of the church. The exterior 
of these churches of Sir Christopher Wren did 
not, asarule, receive much elaboration. Con- 
trary to a good deal of modern church building 
practice, Wren seems to have considered a 
church as an interior first. He adapted it as well 


as he could to the purposes: of those who w 
make use of it. He lavished upon the interic 
the best resources of his art, and, as | 
rule, probably devoted the chief part ¢ 
such outlay as he could dispose of fc 
purposes of architectural effect to making tha 
art sightly and seemly, and he appears t+ 
have cared but little for the effect which th 
exterior was to produce. To this, howeyer 
there isin his practice one notable exception— 
his treatment of the steeple. Probably most ¢ 
the Medizeval churches of London which perishe 
in the Fire had each a tower—and in many case 
a spire or lantern; however this may have been 
it is an all but universal rule with Wren to pro 
vide a tower, and, in many cases, to crown ij 
with an ornamental structure, and on this par 
of the exterior of a church he customaril 
bestowed the greatest pains—indeed, it is i 
the designs of his towers and spires that Wren’ 
originality is most shown. It was a remark o 
that acute critic, Professor Cockerell, that in thi 
design of a tower and spire for a town church 
the entrance, if the lowest story served as | 
porch, should receive architectural enrichment, 
all passed it, all could see it, its treatment ap 
pealed to every person entering the buildin; 
The upper part again, raised high above the root 
is the token that here is a church, and is th 
appropriate ornament of such a building’ see: 
against the sky-line, and as such should be ricl 
and of effective outline. Between these extrem 
the main wall of the tower is of little use se 
lift its crowing feature well above the r 
the houses among which it stands, andt 
no reason, therefore, for it to be other than plain 
Almost every one of Wren’s church towers conforn 
to these maxims: tuke Bow church as an example 
The entrance is rich and noble. ‘The cro 
feature is characteristic and highly work 
The intermediate mass—that is to say, the 
stories of the tower, cannot be termed an’ 
else than plain. In not a few of the ch 
that had perished the tower had been surm 
by a spire, in others by a lantern, and I 
am correct in saying that no Renaissance 
ing which Wren could have seen would 1 
the smallest suggestion as to how to make 
Classical materials a spire appropriate 
tower of a parish church, though in J 
buildings there were examples of the suc 
treatment of thelantern. Something like 
solution of the problem appears in views 6 
Spanish buildings ; but it isin the highest 
improbable that such examples were kn 
Wren, even if they were in existence 
day. It is also remarkable that, suppos 
dates in Mr. Elmes’s life of Wren to be ¢ 
the earliest London church to be comple 
one of which the spire is inferior to 
beauty, elaboration, effectiveness, - and | : 
priateness. I refer to Bow Church, whid 
according to the above authority, was finished a 
early as 1677. Of this steeple there is an illustra 
tion and description in Fergusson’s ‘‘ Modern’ 
volume, and it was excellently illustrated by 
J. T. Christopher some years ago. Simpl 
this, but extremely graceful, is the spire 
Bride’s, Fleet-street, with its three arcade 
stories alike in design, but each smaller an 
lower than the one below. Above these comes 


little spire. L mp 
adheres more closely to the straight line ot 


usually clothes 
internal columns 


Now we employ fir timbe 


which is weaker, and in which, unfortunate! 
the joints cannot be trusted to resist much strat 
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painfully inferior to its interior in design. 
re, somewhat unwillingly, I must stop in my 
unination of Wren’s buildings. I will con- 
it myself with naming Greenwich Hospital, 
elsea Hospital, the Sheldonian Theatre, 
ford, and the additions to Hampton Court 
specimens of his important secular works. It 
vuld, however, be impossible to say anything 
at would have any value as criticism about 
ose works which Wren carried out, unless I 
wre to omit all mention of Wren’s drawings, 
ich, on various accounts, I am unwilling to 
. Itappears to me that they form a part of 
2 subject of much interest to us who are 
istly ourselves engaged in making archi- 
tural drawings. There exist at St. Paul’s 
o large volumes of working drawings which 
re used on the building, and these, by the 
vat kindness of Mr. Penrose, I was permitted 
,examine a few days ago. Many of them 
» clearly from Wren’s own hand, and in the 
se of others, which appear to be draughts- 
wn’s work, one frequently finds along with the 
uwing the original draft by the master. Few 
these are large drawings, though some of them 
» to a large scale; but, asa rule, each draw- 
x deals with a portion of the building, and 
2s so very thoroughly. The great bulk of 
at I examined are masonry drawings. The 
uwing is clear, definite, and unhesitating; a 
cy clear line is used, and the profiles of mould- 
ss are drawh with such precision that some of 
» Zin. scale masons’ elevations—for example, 
ose showing the entablature of the order used 
might almost have been worked from without 
ofiles being furnished. One of the most in- 
jesting of these drawings is a plan of part of 
» piers supporting the dome, with superposed 


erit a plan of the structure at a higher level 
ywing exactly how much of the drum rested 
vectly over the great piers, and how much on 
+ great arches that go from one to the other. 
. extremely interesting drawing, in part, I 
nk, by Wren, and one among the few that 
1ld be called general drawings, is a careful 
vation of the entire west front in outline, the 
atment up to the apex of the pediment being 
at we see; but the upper part, showing the 
me and western towers before the last re- 
jon. A remarkable detail drawing, full of 
orgy and vigour, and yet precision, and un- 
ibtedly an autograph, and necessarily executed 
.en Wren was an old man, shows the ball and 
‘ss on the summit of the lantern, with the 
.ole of the rather elaborate system of ties and 
»ts, by which they are held down, and the 
indation upon which they are formed. It is 
aarkable to note how thoroughly the author of 
i these working drawings seems to have been 
vare of just what guidance the mason or other 
azkman required, and carefully, definitely, 
jl unmistakably that guidance was given. 
Christopher Wren as a draughtsman may 


vhaps, however, be best understood by a study 
ithe large but miscellaneous collection of his 
Seistha in the library of All Souls College, as 
wre studies, general drawings, first sketches, 
| finished plans are all to be seen. These, by 
, courtesy of the authorities, I have very 
ently inspected and examined for the purposes 
his lecture. In four large folio volumes are 
ced part of the contents of the great architect’s 
tfolios ; fortunately, that part includes a good 
iny drawings belonging to the series made for 
» Paul’s, along with many connected with his 
}er works. In one or two cases we can here 
‘ce the way in which he worked, and though 
re may be a doubt about some drawings, 
ether they are his own handiwork or no, and 
ertainty about others that they are the work 
an assistant, there remains a large body of 
ick about which no one accustomed to archi- 
tural design can entertain-any hesitation as to 
dir being the manuscript work of the master 
t as he left it. Curiously enough, there is 
‘tremely little writing on these drawings, 
ugh I note with some interest, as falling in 
h a strong prejudice of my own, that there is 
eale on not a few. The autograph draw- 
8 were evidently for the most part rapidly 
duced, yet with a strong leaning towards 
eee and exactitude. Nearly all of them are 
nk, and brown ink is usually employed, and 
} elevations are often washed a little in Indian 
» while plans and sectional parts are some- 
: left uncoloured, sometimes coloured red, 


{not unfrequently etched. There is a great 
ponderance of plans, and the geometrician 
ies out in all of them. In not a few cases the 
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centre lines and setting-out marks remain in 
pencil, and it is interesting to note how constantly 
Wren worked from centres and centre lines. In 
his sketch of the approved plan of St. Paul’s, for 
example, a centre line in pencil runs up the nave 
and choir, and a similar line up each aisle from 
end to end of the plan; but it is in his 
sketch of the ground-plan of the earlier design, 
which we may call the model design, that these 
centres and centre lines are most visible and 
most interesting. It is possible on this drawing 
to learn the whole process adopted in setting out 
that intricate and remarkable plan. An eleva- 
tion, clearly and firmly drawn, and vigorously 
shaded in lines, accompanies this plan, and there 
is also a section washed. These drawings strike 
one as perhaps the most masterly in the series, 
and are, without doubt, autographs. I have 
already alluded to Wren’s autograph drawing— 
forit is clearer than a sketch—for the approved 
plan. There is also a sketch by him of the 
singularly weak elevation which accompanied it. 
The finished drawings submitted to the king are 
here. They may or may not be his handiwork— 
probably not. A very interesting drawing in 
connection with St. Paul’s is a pencil study in 
perspective of the interior of the present cathe- 
dral, lusty in execution, but true. There are 
other studies in perspective in the series, bearing 
out an injunction of the master’s in one of his 
essays on architecture. ‘‘The architect ought 
above all things to be well skilled in perspective, 
for everything that appears well in the ortho- 
graphy may not be good in the model, especially 
where there are many angles and perspectives ; 
and everything that is good in model may not be 
so when built, because a model is seen from other 
stations and distances than the eye sees the 
building. But this will be universally true, 
that whatever is good in perspective, and will 
hold so in all the principal views, whether direct 
or oblique, will be as good in great (i.e., in execu- 
tion) if this only caution be observed—that regard 
be had to the distance of the eye in the principal 
stations.’’ Not the least instructive piece is a very 
small perspective study of Greenwich Hospital, 
intended apparently to show him how the two 
domes would look. Another drawing of St. 
Paul’s, which, though probably an assistant’s 
work, possesses historical value, isa careful south 
elevation of the cathedral, corresponding to the 
outline west elevation already named by me. Up 
to the parapet, this drawing, which is carefully 
tinted and shaded, shows the building very 
nearly as erected ; but it is interesting to note that 
the design of the upper part, both of the dome 
and the west towers as they stood at that time, 
was not what was ultimately carried out, and not 
anything like so good. Where the drum sur- 
rounds the building there was then prepared a 
series of buttresses, each one ending in an en- 
gaged column. This feature—of which, by the 
bye, a plan exists in the St. Paul’s collection 
carefully elaborated—has now given place to a 
smaller number of large piers with columns 
between. There are some other differences in 
the dome, and especially in the lantern; but the 
change in the west towers is even more marked. 
At the time when the drawing was made it was 
intended that a small dome should surmount each 
western tower, and the extremely elegant com- 
position in which these towers actually finish is 
not figured on the drawing. Perhaps in nothing 
did Wren make a greater improvement than in 
the design of these campanili. In connection 
with the dome of St. Paul’s I may name an 
extremely careful study (which I entertain little 
doubt is an autograph) of the two great domes 
of St. Peter’s at Rome and Sta Maria dei Fiori 
at Florence. At the bottom of the sheet is a 
quarter plan of the one and a quarter plan of the 
other, and set up over each is drawn carefully a 
half-section, a centre line separating the two; 
while on aseparate part of the sheet is a portion 
of the plan of each dome at a higher level. 
This drawing is carefully and broadly exe- 
cuted. As usual, it is in brown ink; it 
is slightly shaded in sepia, and the sec- 
tional parts are tinted in a colour something 
like Venetian red. The baldacchino, and other 
ornaments in the interior of St. Peter’s, are most 
beautifully drawn; but the human heads, &c., 
are not well done, and it is noteworthy that 
wherever the figure is introduced into the un- 
doubtedly autograph drawings the draughts- 
manship is imperfect. Nothing could be better 
as a study of great domes than this drawing, and 
the pains taken with the work, and the precision 
and care of the execution, are most instructive, 
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as showing the trouble which a great man con- 
sidered he ought to take in order that he might 
master the two most famous domes in Europe, 
which he studied as examples of work similar to 
what he was himself charged with. In a different 
way one of several carefully-finished drawings 
for Bow Church is interesting. I have it from 
Mr. Christopher that there is a tradition that 
when Bow Church was first designed, Wren pro- 
posed a lantern on the tower; but the parish, 
being wealthy and influential, desired to have 
something more ambitious. Accordingly Wren 
redesigned the spire, adopting something of the 
same outline, but vastly expanding it. Being, 
however, pleased with his lantern, he employed 
it for the tower of another church, St. Magnus, 
London Bridge. Accordingly here is an cleva- 
tion of Bow Church, with the lower part of the 
tower. as built, but the upper part quite different, 
and bearing a close resemblance to the picturesque 
lantern so conspicuous an object to those who 
daily cross London Bridge, which crowns the 
above-named church. A drawing which is 
extremely instructive, as showing how Wren 
worked, is an unfinished pencil study of the 
campanile of a building (No. 85, in the 4th 
volume). This was to have been in four stories 
of unequal height, and it bears so great a resem- 
blance to the lower part of St. Bride’s spire that 
I take it to be an early study for that design. 
Half the drawing was to have been a 
section on half his elevation. How the pro- 
portion between the heights of the stories was 
arrived at the drawing does not show; but their 
projection was regulated by drawing a sloping 
line from the top of the tower (exclusive of a 
cornice) to some point (out of the paper) on the 
centre line, and the projection, and consequently 
the height, of each cornice, was regulated by a 
second similar line from the edge of the lowest 
cornice. I had long been aware that the section 
of the dome of St. Paul’s conforms to a similar 
line, and it was, therefore, extremely instructive 
to find another composition in course of being 
worked out by the aid of such a line, and to find 
the whole machinery of working left visible. 
Another noteworthy feature of this unfinished 
design is that Wren had apparently intended as 
his manner was to carry the highest story of this 
construction by means of a kind of internal tower 
resting on a stone vault, or else to provide for a 
stone stair resting on a masonry arch; and in 
this section he had taken the trouble not only to 
show the outline of the vault or arch, but to 
indicate every voussoir, and to show how he 
proposed to work the extrados of each stone so 
as to form a kind of step. A staircase in exactly 
this position is shown in Clayton’s drawing of 
St. Bride’s church spire. Another instructive 
pencil drawing in this series is one identified 
by Mr. Penrose as a plan of the north- 
west tower of St. Paul’s. This . exhibits the 
construction of the tower at four levels. It was 
rapidly done, and, contrary to custom, no 
attempt to ink it in has been made; but it 
shows what it is meant to show sufficiently 
to enable a working drawing to be made 
from it, possibly sufficient to guide a good mason 
accustomed to Wren’s work without further 
details in setting out the masonry and building it. 
A set of six very careful drawings, which Elmes 
refers to the year 1665, embodying the design of 
a library for St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
deserve a notice as an early work, and as being 
accompanied by a report which exists in Wren’s 
handwriting, and is printed in Elmes’s Life. 
From this report it appears that no such thing as 
keeping copies or duplicates was in use in Wren’s 
time, as he asks that when enough has been taken 
off from these drawings to permit a start to be 
made, the originals may be returned to him in 
order that he might give details for the mould- 
ings. With these drawings there is a very 
spirited sketch in perspective, doubtless from 
Wren’s own hand, of a reading-table and desk, 
such a drawing as would be a sufficient guide to 
a good workman. The collection includes a 
series of large and, highly-finished drawings 
for Greenwich Hospital, probably prepared 
to show to the king, and entirely draughts- 
man’s work. There are plans of alterations, 
surveys, and miscellaneous traces of a large 
practice, and of the various calls which it 
makes on time and trouble. One considerable 
plan is noteworthy for being sketched on paper 
previously divided up with pencil lines into 
squares, just like what is called section paper by 
engineers at the present day. There are a good 
many sketches of plan, mostly in ink, drawn to 
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a small scale, and apparently without the use of 
a ruler, such as lead one to surmise that Wren 
possessed the faculty which is, from time to time, 
met with in architects, of being able to sketch 
the plan of an existing building or locality 
approximately true to scale, with but few 
dimensions to guide him. I ought not to omit 
that a few pencil sketches—mostly of scenes, 
including some building, usually some man- 
sion, but in some cases of picturesque spots 
interesting to a passing traveller—are preserved. 
T am inclined to believe that these are all 
Wren’s. They are boldly and roughly drawn in 
pencil, trees are indicated by an impatient 
scribble, and the buildings are hurriedly drawn, 
but sufficiently well to show what they were, and 
the perspective is always good. These must not 
be looked upon as studies: they are a traveller’s 
jottings. The shape of them is curious: they are 
almost all long and narrow, and with a crease in 
the middle, as though a sheet of paper had been 
cut into long strips, and then each one doubled 
and shut into a book or folio till wanted. The 
sum of these rather desultory observations may 
perhaps be this. The drawings show Wren to 
have been a rapid, free, but very accurate geo- 
metrical draughtsman. Geometry seems to be 
suggested by his methods as the inspiring motive 
of his work, as one might indeed expect to 
find it, when one reads in one of his fragmentary 
essays the following words: ‘‘It seems very 
unaccountable that the generality of our late 
architects dwell so much upon the ornamental 
and so lightly pass over the geometrical, which 
is the most essential part of architecture.’? The 
contents of these folios testify to a fertile in- 
vention; but, I am inclined to think, not a 
fastidious taste. Wren seems, probably from 
jhaving a great pressure of work to encounter, to 
have been apt to content himself with the first 
idea, and that not always a good one; but it is 
to be observed that in execution he generally 
revised and refined where, as in the case of St. 
Paul’s, his constant supervision of the work gave 
opportunity for doing so. It appears pretty 
clearly also that structure was never absent 
from his mind. Not only were his designs 
things that could be built, but from the 
sfirst the question of how to build them was 
considered at the same time as the question of 
what shape to give them, and long before the 
question of what ornament to bestow. The two 
or three professional reports and estimates pre- 
served at Oxford concur with the various papers 
given in the ‘‘ Parentalia,’’ to produce the 
impression upon us of a most trustworthy, 
methodical, sagacious, energetic man of busi- 
ness, and it is almost as interesting to turn over 
these fragments of his writing and calculating 
as to scan his drawings. The whole thing brings 
the man himself very near to one; you trace the 
lines he drew, note the very holes left by the 


point of his compasses, you try to infer his modes 
of thinking and working from the traces here 
left, and you come away feeling as if you had 
had a glimpse into his very mind, and had 
seen him alive and at work; a feeling to 
which the cast of his features taken after 
death, and preserved in the Library, gives a 
pathetic tinge, for so startlingly real is it that 
the sight of it is much as though one had seen 
the old artist in his coffin. Here, gentlemen, I 
propose to leave the subject, and if, in addition 
to giving you some information, I have succeeded 
in to any extent awakening your interest, and 
possibly have caused you to reflect that some 
lessons for the guidance of a 19th-century student 
of architecture may be gathered from the example 
of this keen investigator and strenuous worker of 
the 17th, my object in asking you to meet me 
to-night will have been fully attained. 
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MARBLES AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


FY\HE London Working Men’s Association sent 

a month since a deputation of ten members 
to visit the Paris Exhibition, each being in- 
structed to give an independent report on the 
various exhibits in connection with the trades 
which most affect the working classes of the 
metropolis. Hach member of the deputation 
paid his own expenses. An advance proof of the 
reports has just been published, headed by a 
general outline of the exhibition by Mr. George 
Potter, the president. The report on Marble 
Masonry is by Mr. George Mitchell, of Brompton 
(‘‘ One from the Plough’’), who remarks on the 
solidity displayed in the construction of the Ex- 
hibition buildings, many portions of which have 
granite plinths and bases. The qualities of the 
marble, granite, and stone exhibited are not, he 
thinks, to be compared with our own products, 
which are conspicuous by their absence, and in 
an aside Mr. Mitchell urges building owners to 
prohibit their architects from putting in their 
specifications foreign marbles, while we have 
better, cheaper, and very abundant marbles in 
the United Kingdom lying undeveloped, as for 
example the Connemara green marble, and those 
of Cornwall, Devon, Derbyshire, and Wales and 
Scotland, none of which have been properly 
brought into public notice. Recurring to the 
Exhibition, Mr. Mitchell says:—In the Belgian 
Department Leon Boncereau exhibits a very good 
block of Brissia de Herculaneum, genérally culled 
brown Brocatella, a very excellent marble for 
columns; it is 13ft. long by 3ft. square. Ad- 
joining are some very large specimens of various 
Belgian marble slabs in rouge royal, rouge 
griotte, black, and one blanc, varying in size 
from 12ft. to 18ft. long, and from 3ft. Gin. to 
7ft. Gin. in width, exhibited by the Société 
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le chateau. The above firms are two of the 
principal manufacturing firms for the English 
markets. Some very fine specimens of chimney- 
pieces are exhibited by Mr. Devilliers, ¢ 
Brussells, and Evrard Leonce. M. Gruyers, of 
Louvain, exhibits some very excellent carving in 
wood and stone in pulpits and other church work. 
Belgium shows more than any other nation in” 
this particular trade. The specimens of marble 
shown in the French Department of the Ex-_ 
hibition far surpass in quality any found in 
Belgium. The Belgian products are, indeed, 
very inferior to those of France. They haye to 
import all their best marbles from France, Italy, 
and Spain. The French use their beautiful 
specimens of marble in decorations with charm- 
ing effect ; the inlaid work is done von 
well. The African marbles are plentiful and 
good; but, like our own, are little developed as 
yet. Continental masters seem anxious to com- 
tribute to the happiness of their workpeop 
Certainly there appears to be a better under- 
standing between the masters and men in these 
countries than in England. The men stated that 
the masters, as a rule, employ them winter an¢ 
summer; twelve hours in summer, and as long 
as they can see inthe winter. If busy, they work — 
by gas or other light. Men’s wages vary from 
5d. to 74d. per hour; the women, who sand or 
polish, from 13d. to 38d. per hour. The 
machinery for working marble is superior to any 
in England, effecting a great saving in labour. 
Another system is very largely adopted, this is— 
many live out of town or away from centres as 
much as from six to ten miles—the materials are 
cut to size, and taken round to the various homes — 
at various times to suit all—by this means the — 
masters get it done 10 per cent. cheaper. When 
work is slack these people are the first to suffer; — 
but they have a few acres of land on which to go, — 
thus putting them in a better position than the 
constant hands in the towns. This system also 
prevents overcrowding in the large centres 0 
industry, and contributes largely to the absence 
of squalid poverty. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL, COLCHESTER. ~ 


4 bes school is designed to accommodate 150 
infants and 150 girls, and is to be erected 
in Kendall-road, Colchester. The materials to 4 
be used are local red bricks, roofs covered with 
slates, and the floors of wood blocks on concrete. 
The architect is Mr. Frank Whitmore, of Chelms- 
ford, and the design was selected in open 


competition. 
——___—_ o— me 


An organ was formally opened in Lauriston U.P. 
Church, Edinburgh, on Friday. It has been built 
by Messrs. P. Connacher and Co., of Huddersfield, 
and cost £1,000. 
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WINDOWS CONTINUED. 
FOUR LIGHT WINDOWS, BOYS’ CLASS-ROOM. 


TWO WINDOWS AS LAST ON FIRST FLOOR. 
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PRINCE’S RACQUET AND TENNIS CLUB. 


Prince’s Crus has been built on ground part of 
which was formerly the site of the Japanese 
Village. The present entrance leads direct from 
the Knightsbridge-road into a fine hall of Classic 
design, and called the lounge. From the lounge 
an ante-room is entered, Elizabethan in character, 
and some 4éft. square, having a finely-carved 
oak chimneypiece, and a panelled oak dado run- 
ning round at a height of 1Cft. above which is 
hung richly coloured tapestry. Overlooking the 
room is a minstrel gallery, from which its 
picturesque character and fine proportions may 
be seen to advantage, and a good view obtained 
of the coffered ceiling. The racquet courts have 
been as nearly as possible copied from the courts 
of the old club in Hans-place, the tennis court 
being modelled after that at Manchester, Mr. C. 
Saunders, the champion, advising on and super- 
intending its erection. The courts are so 
arranged that from the racquet-court gallery 
play from all three courts can be seen. An ex- 
ceptional feature in the club is its Turkish bath, 
without doubt the most elegant in London. This 
has been decorated by Signor Marolda and a staff 
of Italian artists. There are also numbers of 
hot and cold water baths, a Russian or vapour 
bath; needle, sitz, and other baths, also a most 
luxurious plunge-bath, lined with blue mosaic, 
with a finely polished brass curb. The building 
is lighted by electricity and ventilated on modern 
principles. A lease of nearly 80 years has been 
obtained, and the number of members is over a 
thousand. The club has been built by Messrs. 
Peto Bros., from the designs of the architect, 
Mr. E. H. Bourchier, A.R.I.B.A., of 32, Great 
George-street, S.W., the quantities being taken 
out by Mr. Pope, of John-street, Adelphi, and 
the decorations and furnishing have been directed 
personally by a member of the club, Mr. George 
Donaldson, who also designed the oak room 
ceiling. The electric-lighting is by the United 
Electric Engineering Company, under the super- 
vision of Major General Webber, C.B. The 
floors of the racquet courts were laid most 
successfully by Claridge’s Asphalte Company. 
Owing to an existing iron roof having two spans 
of 45ft. each, and one of 27ft., considerable 
difficulty was experienced in fitting it to the new 
buildings, and in all some 28 columns carrying 
the old roof were taken away, together with cast- 
iron spandrels, stilting pieces, &c., the roof then 
being supported on girders running from such 
points as were available in the new work. 


THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL, HARTLEPOOL. 


Tus building, the corner stone of which was laid 
on August 8th last year, has been erected from 
thedesignsof Mr. G. Gordon Hoskins, F.R.1.B.A., 
of Darlington, and was formally opened by the 
Marquis of Londonderry on September 25th. It 
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has a frontage of about 120ft. facing the town 
moor and the sea, and a main entrance frontage 
of 50ft. in Friar-street, where the turret of about 
60ft. high forms a conspicuous feature. The 
materials employed are red pressed bricks and 
terracotta, manufactured in accordance with the 
architect’s detail drawings by Messrs. J. and W. 
Dunwell, of Grosmont, near Whitby, Mr. J. C. 
Edwards, of Ruabon, and Mr. J. Thompson, of 
Northwich, respectively. The whole of the 
masonry is from quarries near Carlisle. The 


roofs are covered with light green Westmoreland. 


slates. The plan of the building is upon what is 
now generally known as the hall-passage system. 
The accommodation provided consists of a large 
hall 50ft. by 25ft. ; four classrooms, each 21ft. 6in. 
by 17ft. 6in., one of which is fitted up as a 
science-room and laboratory ; board-room, 18ft. by 
17ft. 6in. ; head master’s room, 18ft. by 10ft. ; 
covered playground, lavatories, hat and cap 
lobbies, &c. The basement contains school 
cleaner’s store, 17ft. 6in. by 14ft.; heating 
chamber, 18ft. by 10ft. ; and fuel chamber, 17ft. 
by 9ft. 3in. The large room has a large open- 
timbered pitch roof, not unlike that of the large 
hall of the Darlington Grammar School, designed 
by the same architect, and a panelled pitch-pine 
dado. The classrooms are also furnished with 
pitch-pine dadoes and Carlisle fossil chimney- 
pieces. The floors of porch, vestibule, lobbies, 
lavatories, &c., are laid with suitable and service- 
able mosaic pavement. The whole of the sanitary 
arrangements are of a most satisfactory character, 
manufactured by Messrs. Adams and Co., of 
York. The contractors for the work have been 
as follows:—viz., excavators, drainage, brick- 
work, terracotta, masonry, smith, and _ iron- 
founder’s work, Messrs. J. W. and M. McKenzie, 
Darlington ; carpenter’s and joiner’s work, Mr. 
Thos. Beetham, West Hartlepool; slater’s work, 
Mr. John Wandless, Darlington; plasterer’s 
work, Messrs. R. M. Ormerod and Son, Carlisle ; 
plumber’s, glazier’s, and gasfitter’s work, Mr. 
Emmerson Smith, Darlington; painter’s and 
stainer’s work, Mr. J. W. Stokell, West Hartle- 
pool. The clerk of the works was Mr. Joseph 
Hindmarch. 
HAMBURG. 


In spite of its great fire a large portion of the old 
city (particularly at its west, or Altona, end) 
consists of wooden houses with their gables and 
upper stories projecting over narrow streets ; 
but at the eastern end, in the neighbourhood of 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s Nicholas Church, there are 
some fine, old, substantially-built merchants’ 
houses of the 17th or 18th centuries. Some of 
the best of these are to be found in the Grosse- 
Reichenstrasse, and we illustrate the house now 
numbered 31, which is at present occupied by 
the Union Assurance Office of London. The 
fagade is wholly of stone, very French in 
character, and may have been built for a 
descendant of one of the many Huguenot 
refugees who settled in Hamburg. The arms 
carved over the entrance might help one to dis- 
cover the position of the founder; they are, 
however, scarcely decipherable, but seem to bear 
in the field three roses, and in chief an initial, 
and the crest appears to be an eagle. An in- 
scription inside the house records the name of 
the ‘‘ Bauherr ’’ in old German, thus: 


“Das hiis stein yis 
bi Peter His.”’ 


and in the courtyard on what appears to be a 
foundation-stone is the date 1716.—J. Tavrenor 
PERRY. 


TUTOR’S LODGINGS, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Tuts is an illustration of a house recently erected 
at University College, Oxford, to provide accom- 
modation suitable for a resident married tutor. 
It is situated in a retired portion of the College 
grounds adjoining the library, and with an inde- 
pendent access from Grove-place for the use of 
the residents. It has been economically designed, 
the elevations being of a quiet, simple character, 
executed in red brick with stone dressings. The 
accommodation is that usually found in a good 
class private house, and it proves to be a nice 
looking, very conveniently-arranged building. 
The work was intrusted to a local firm of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Wilkins and Sons, from the 
ane of Mr. H. Wilkinson Moore, architect, of 
xford. 


HOUSE AT HAMPSTEAD, 


I mucu prefer not giving any detailed description 
of illustrations of my work. The house has 
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recently been built at Redington-road, Hamp- 
stead, and the front shown is towards the garden. 
—Horace Frerp. ao 


CHIMNEYPIECE BY HUGUES LALLEMAND, MUSEUM 
DE CLUNY, PARIS. , 


Tuts national and unique museum is, of course, 
one of the most interesting and well known 
sights of Paris, while the rich old mansion, 
finished by the great Jacques d’Amboise, in 
which the collection is located, is worthily 
famous as one of the finest specimens extant of 
the semi-Gothic Renaissance. The house was 
begun by Abbot Jehan, bastard of Bourbon; but 
he died in 1485, and the building was not com- 
pleted till1515. Mary, daughter of Henry VIII. 
of England and widow of Louis XII., lived in if, 
being known as La.Reine Blanche, because she 
wore white mourning in accordance with the 
custom of the Queens of France. James VY. of 
Scotland celebrated his wedding: with Magda- 
lene, daughter of Francis I., at this house in 
1536, and the princes of the house of Lorraine 
afterwards made it their town residence. At the 
time of the Revolution the palace became, in 
some way, the property of the nation, and wag 
falling into ruins, when M. du Sommerard, a 
ereat French antiquary, bought the property in 
1833, and filled it with Medieval treasures and 
works of art. In 1848, on his death, the 
Government purchased the collection and pro- 
perty for £20,000. The restoration of the house 
was commenced under Louis Philippe, and the 
renovations were continued till after 1850, while 
the museum itself has been continually increased - 
till it now contains between 3,000 and 4,00 
works of art, including a grand collection of 
ancient and medieval carving, glass, pottery 
metalwork, dresses, carriages, cabinets, furni. 
ture, ivories and gems, &c. The rooms @ 
most artistically arranged, and even if some 
them are dark as compared with modern-bu 
museums, the objects are seen, as it were, is 
and with the greatest advantage of a sym 
thetic setting. The collection includes som 
capital examples of Renaissance work, amon 
which are two chimneypieces from a house : 
Chalons-sur-Marne, where the great fire 
forty years ago brought about so mue 
demolition, and led to such frightful restora 
tions of the old architecture of the tow 
One of these mantelpieces we give a dra 
ing of to-day, showing carefully its curio 
and singularly elaborated detail, the work of 
sculptor named Hugues Lallemand (or Lallemant, 
as sometimes spelt) in 1562. Nothing much 
seems to be known about this artist so far as we 
have been able to gather, and he is mentioned i1 
neither the ‘‘ Dictionnaire d’ Architecture,”’ or im 
Leon Palustre’s ‘La Renaissance en France,” 
in Lance’s ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Architectes,”’ w. 
most of the principal French architectural scul, 
tors are described. He evidently belonged to 
school of Jean Goujon and Philibert de L’Orm 
The first carved the great portals of St. Macl 
at Rouen, and the latter was one of the earliest 
designers of florid chimneypieces, such as this now 
illustrated. Lallemand seems to have revelled 
extravagances of design, bringing into juxt 
position the most incongruous details and subjec 
for his ornamentation, and yet by keeping tl 
lines of his composition severe in general tr 
ment, and well within the rectangular forms 
the constructional outlines, he contrived to secur 
dignity and appropriateness, as well as a florid 
character in his work. The central cartouche is 
said to contain for its subect ‘‘ Christ of the 
Fountain,’’ the Virgin and Child being repre- 
sented in the middle of the sculpture, with 
children grouped curiously in front of buildings 
to the back of the representation. The height of 
the chimneypiece is about 10ft. 6in., and nearly 
10ft. wide. a 


ST. ETHELBURGA’S, BISHOPSGATE. 


In carrying out the restorations and additions 
here shown, the present clerestory is to be cleared 
away, and rebuilt in the interior with bands of 
pale yellow alabaster and pale red brick, on the: 
exterior with yellow stock brick, polished red 
Devonshire marble being used for jambs and 
arch of new east and clerestory windows. the 
tracery will be of Portland stone in all cases. 
The north wall will be covered with mosaic, re~ 
presenting in the frieze historical subjects con- 
nected with the diocese, below various saints | 
panelled below this with red Devonshire, with 


= 


divisions of rose coloured and green Killeg Park 
marble; also from Devonshire in the lowest 
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portion. All strings are to be of polished 
‘Purbeck. All ancient jambs, pillars, and arches 
will be painted pale greenish-white. The floorsare 
black Ashford and polished red Aberdeen granite 
slabs, laid diagonally. The surbase of all screens 
is of Mexican onyx. Venetian mosaic copies of 
paintings by the old masters will fill the panels 
‘of the reredos, with saints below. The reredos 
(to be gilded), rood-screen, sedilia, stalls, pulpit, 
‘and canopy, roof and seating, together with 
altar, will be of carved and framed oak, darkly 
fumed with ammonia. No portion of the ancient 
work will be touched. ‘The vestries are entirely 
mew, together with heating chamber benesth.— 
tH. D. W. 


—— 


‘WROUGHT-IRON GATES, KNOLE PARK, 
KENT. 


if Pe subject of this drawing is situate in the 
| south-east boundary-wall inclosing the 
grounds of Knole House. At this opening a 
pretty glimpse of the south-east front may be 
obtained down the avenue, at the entrance to 
which the gates stand. The writer has been 
unable to ascertain the exact date at which this 
ironwork may have been erected; but believes 
it to be of early 18th-century date, probably of 
the time of the first Duke of Dorset, who suc- 
ceeded to Knole 1706, and died 1765. 
W. M. Asumore. 


——___ 0 => 


| SEE BIRKHOLME,’”’ HAMPTON. 


Ks HE BIRKHOLME,”’ the summer residence 
| of Alderman Sir H. E. Knight, stands 
upon the banks of the Thames at Stam Hill 
Park, Hampton, and commands a beautiful view 
of the river and its surroundings. A large boat- 
house and good stabling are provided. The 
materials are Bracknell brick and hanging tiles, 
with Broseley tiles for the roof, and York stone 
dressings. ‘The house internally is replete with 
all modern requirements. 


— 
CHIPS. 


A large group of board schools is approaching 
sompletion at Lynnfield, West Hartlepool. Mr. G. 
Gordon Hoskins, of Darlington, is the architect. 


_ Acommittee of the Darwen Town Council have 
ananimously decided to purchase the Blackburn 
works of water supply for £60,000, which is a 
deduction of £40,000 from the original price asked 
oy the Blackburn Corporation for the Pickup Bank 
and Daisy Green reservoirs. The drainage area of 
she watershed is 537 acres, and the total capacity of 
both reservoirs is 43,550,000 gallons. The average 
daily flow is estimated at 1,000,000 gallons, and 
shere is no contpensation water to be delivered. 
About £5,000 will be required to convey the water 
50 Darwen. 


N 
i 


' Works of extension and improvement have just 
deen carried out at the Queen’s Hospital, Birming- 
nam, at an outlay of £5,500, including new furni- 
sure. The completed works, for which Mr. E. 
darper was the architect, were inspected by the 
‘ubscribers to the special fund on Monday. 


| Major-General C. P. Carey, C.E., an inspector 
of the Local Government Board, held an inquiry at 
‘he Southport Town Hall, on Monday, into the 
\pplication of the corporation to borrow £2,900 for 
im approach bridge from Hart-street and the sur- 
‘ounding new district to Ash-street and St. Luke’s- 
‘oad railway-bridge, and £1,300 for increasing the 
vhattoirs at Blowick. 


’ During the laying of the foundations of the new 
nfectious diseases hospital at Carnarvon, the work- 
nen have come across a portion of an old Roman 
toad, in a good state of preservation, and believed 
jo be that connecting Caerhun, the R»man Cano- 
ium, with Segontium, the Roman Carnarvon. 


, A United Free Methodist chapel and school were 
ypened on Saturday at Gomersal, near Leeds. The 
ouildings are of stone, with pitch-pine fittings, and 
vonsist of chapel seated for 400 persons, with schools 
‘or 250 children in the basement. Mr. Burrows, of 
been was the architect, and the outlay has been 
~ ) . 


h The Downall memorial pulpit in All Saints’ 
Jhurch, Okehampton, was unveiled on Sunday. It 
vas designed by Mr. John Hayward, of Exeter, 
‘rom whose plans the church was rebuilt in 1842-3, 
After destruction by fire, and has been constructed 
tr. by Harry Hems, also of Exeter. It isof English 
jak, and is octagonal on plan. 


| The, “oak church of Nymet Rowland, two miles 
tom Lapford Station, Devon, was reopened on 
Vednesday week after the restoration of the nave, 
iorth aisle, and porch, including removal of plaster 
eilings from the roofs and reseating. Mr. W. Dart, 
ia Crediton, was the builder. 


| 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
CONVERSAZIONE. 


jis opening of the forty-eighth session of 

the Architectural Association was com- 
memorated on Friday evening by a conversazione 
given at the Town Hall, Westminster, by the 
new President, Mr. Leonard A. 8. Stokes, and 
the committee. The band of the 20th Middlesex 
(the Artists’) Rifle Volunteers, conducted by Mr. 
W. H. Ackerman, played selections of music in 
the large hall, and a concert took place in the 
council-chamber, Miss Ethel Winn, and Messrs. 
John Elwin, Mr. J. Gawthrop, Mr. H. Schartan, 
and Herr Polanaski (violinist), being the per- 
formers, and at frequent intervals exhihitions 
and explanations of Edison’s phonograph were 
given in the council-chamber. As in previous 
years, the suite of rooms on the first floor were 
devoted to art, the area of the large hall 
being given up to trade displays. The former 
included the works done in the various classes 
during the session, the very complete series of 
photographs illustrating the Marshland Excur- 
sion, taken by Mr. J. L. Robinson, A.R.H.A., 
and a large collection of water-colour sketches by 
the President (the throne in Monreale Cathedral 
and the pulpit at Salerno),"W. H. Atkin Berry, 
D. J. Blow, H. O. Cresswell, J. Louis Florence, 
Francis Hooper, W. Millard, Francis Miller, 
Roland W. Paul, E. N. Selby, and R. Phené 
Spiers, F.S.A. In the great hall were hung 
examples of new designs in wall-papers, shown 
by Messrs. Jeffrey and Co., of Essex-street ; 
hand-printed papers by Messrs. Thomas Wardle 
and Co., of Leek; gilded leather papers of 
Japanese character, by Rottmann, Strome, and 
Co., and also among other exhibits some ad- 
mirable furniture by Messrs. Jenks and Wood, 
of Berners-street. 

The prize list of awards for work done in the 
past session in the various classes was read by 
the President, as follows :— 

Architectural Association Travelling Studentship.— 
A. E. Bartlett. 

Architectural Association Silver Medal.—E. A. Hill. 

Essay Prize.—C. H. Strange; hon. mention, G. W. 
Sadler. 

Measured Drawings.—1st, Not awarded; 2nd, A. W. 
Cleaver. 

Cates Prize.—A. C. Walker. 

Sketchbook Title-page.—Not awarded. 

Elementary Class of Design. Section I.—1st, J. R. 
Stark; 2nd, R. Enoch. 

Elementary Class of Design. Section I1.—1st, J. 8S. 
Stewart; 2nd, H. A. Saul. 

Elementary Class of Construction.—1st, H. J. Leaning ; 
2nd, A. T. Walmsley. 

Elementary Class of Colour Decoration.—lst, H. 
Druery ; 2nd, L. Sargent. Class Prize, J. D. Scott. 

Class of Design.—ist, E. F. Seaman; 2nd, A. W. 
Jarvis. 

Colour Decoration Class. —ist, V. T. Jones; Time 
Sketches, V. T. Jones. 

Class of Coristruction.—1st, F. R. Taylor; 2nd, F. H. 
Greenaway ; Hon. Mention, A. O. Breeds. 

Quantity Surveying Class.—1st, W. J. Wilsdon ; 2nd, 
H. L. Patterson. 

Lectures on History of Architecture.—1st, E. Carless ; 
2nd, M. Garbutt; 3rd, A. T. Walmsley. Hon. Mention, 
P. H. Adams, Johnson, and Taylor. 

Lectures on Construction.—1st, C. H. Strange; 2nd, 
J. Murray ; 3rd, T. Jenner and J. W. Wyles, #q. 


—— Or 


COMPETITIONS. 


Bertr.—In the competition for the best design 
of a national monument to the memory of the 
late Emperor William I., the jury has now issued 
its award, which grants two first prizes and four 
second out of a total of 114 competitors. The 
competition was confined to the sculptors and 
architects of Germany, and the latter have borne 
away the palm, the two first prizes being awarded 
to plans in which architecture is the predominat- 
ing element. It does not follow, though it is 
probable, that the first premiated design will be 
the one ultimately selected. The most con- 
spicuous of these, which proves to be the work 
of the architects who are building the new 
Imperial House of Parliament on the Konigs- 
platz, Messrs. Rettig and Pfann, is that ofa 
huge structure, half-temple, half-cathedral, sur- 
mounted by a victory-topped dome, which 
would be made into a kind of Pantheon for 
the unifiers of modern Germany. ~- Under the 
dome, at the top of a broad flight of steps, 
there would stand a statue of-the Emperor, 
flanked on either side by statues of his great 
generals, while the pile would also contain a hall 
or Valhalla of German Sovereigns. The designers 
of this Pantheon propose to build it on the site 
now occupied by the theatre and summer garden 
on the Kénigsplatz, exactly opposite the new 
Reichstag building, with the victory column 
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between and the offices of the grand General 
Staff in view, and the execution of this scheme 
would make the Kénigsplatz a square second to 
few or none in Europe. The other first prize was 
conferred on another Berlin architect, Herr 
Schmitz. His design is a monument to be erected 
ata carrefour in the Thiergarten. The four 
second prizes were awarded to purely sculptural 
models. 


BrruincHam Boarp Scuoorts.—The Sites and 
Buildings Committee of the Birmingham School 
Board recently invited plans for the new schools 
to be built in Banbury-street from six architects, 
excluding the architects of the board and the 
architects of the two schools last erected. They 
recommended the board to adopt the design 
marked ‘‘Apropos.’? The recommendation was 
adopted, and the chairman, opening the sealed 
letter, announced that the successful competitor 
was Mr. W. Hale, of Colmore-row, Birming- 
ham. 


Bournemouty.—The competition which has 
been held lately for a new Baptist chapel in this 
town has resulted in the selection of Mr. James 
Cubitt’s design, and Messrs. Lawson and Donkin 
were placed second. The building will cost 
between £5,000 and 6,000. 


Broventon, Satrorp.—The Salford Council 
have confirmed a resolution of the Baths Com- 
mittee, relecting the plans of Messrs. Mangnall 
and Littlewoods, of Brown-street, Manchester, 
for the new baths at Broughton. Seven sets of 
designs were sent in, each under motto, and to 
those marked ‘‘ Leander’’ they have awarded the 
first position, and intend them to be carried out. 
The second premium of £30 was given to Messrs. 
Darbyshire and Smith, whose motto was ‘‘ Greater 
Salford,’’ and the third premium of £20 goes to 
Messrs. Booth and Chadwick, who adopted the 
motto of ‘‘Simplex.’’ The other four designs 
were by Messrs. Hewitt, Messrs. Beaumont, 
Messrs. Smith, Willoughby, and Woodhouse, 
and Mr. T. Cook. The selected plans will be 
erected in Great Clowes-street at a cost of £8,000. 
There are two large swimming- baths for first and 
second class, the larger being 75ft. by 28ft., the 
other 60ft. by 25ft., and there are thirty slipper 
baths for first and second class, with vapour and 
shower baths, also a residence for the super- 
intendent, laundry, committee-room, &c. The 
interior of the baths will have glazed brick dado, 
all the joiner work being finished in pitch pine. 
In the exterior terracotta is being largely used. 


Wepnespury.—The arrangements for the 
building of the Art Gallery buildings at Wednes- 
bury are now taking definite form, and the col- 
lecting of the funds is progressing satisfactorily, 
the contributions now amounting to nearly 
£1,500, in addition to the £2,000 left by the late 
Mrs. Richards. In an open competition by lead- 
ing architects of the district, the design and 
plans marked ‘‘ Terracotta’’ were accepted con- 
ditionally on their being approved by the 
trustees under Mrs. Richards’s will, and were 
found to be the work of Messrs. Wood and 
Kendrick, of West Bromwich. That approval 
has now been given by the trustees. Instructions 
will forthwith be given to the architects to 
prepare specifications. The foundation-stones 
will probably be laid in the early spring of next 
year, so that the building may be opened in the 
following autumn. 


<== ¢—_—____—_- 


The chief window in the north transept of the 
parish church of Ashford, Kent, has been filled with 
stained glass as a memorial to the late Robert 
Furley. It is of four lights, and is the work of 
Mr. C. E. Kempe, of London. In the upper por- 
tion are four figures, representing St. Augustine, 
St. Theodore, St. Anselm, and St. Alphege (Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury). The lower part of the 
window contains representations of the following 
subjects: —Gregory seeing the English slaves in the 
Forum at Rome; the landing of St. Augustine and 
his missionaries in Kent; St. Augustine and his 
missioners before King Ethelbert and Queen Ethel- 
bertha; the baptism of Queen Ethelbertha ; and 
the consecration of St. Augustine as first Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 


The organ in St. George’s Church, Botolph-lane, 
E.C., was reopened on Sunday after considerable 
alterations and additions. The organ was originally 
built in 1722 by Abraham Jordan, the inventor of 
the swell organ. It has been pronounced to be 
‘“‘one of the best-preserved specimens of one of the 
best builders of the last century.”” The rebuilding 
has been carried out by Messrs. Speechly, of 
Hoxton. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


| i OW the soul of the architect is vexed by 
restorations! On matters that personally 
inconvenience him and directly affect his in- 


terests, he preserves silence unutterable; but 
when it becomes a question of ‘‘restoring”’ this 


or that old building, he takes up his most 


trenchant pen and writes manfully in the columns 
As you stated in your 
leader last week, your own pages for months back 
testify to the hearty and earnest enthusiasm 
to the true 
architect, nothing is more galling than the wanton 


of professional journals. 


shown in this matter. And, 
destruction of old work. My own sympathies 
are always with those who raise the alarm or 
assist the agitation against destructive restoration. 
The only matter for regret in connection with 
this subject is that we do not seem to get any 
‘‘for’arder’’ in the way of a clear and mutual 
understanding as to what constitutes justifiable 
restoration. Upon one point, however, we are 
all-decided, and that is as to the sinfulness of that 
species of restoration known as ‘‘ Grimthorpe- 
ism.’’ This term is the issue born of much con- 
troversy, and, rightly understood, implies the 
pulling down of old work and the setting up of 
new after particular individual fancies. 


It seems to me that in discussing questions of 
restoration, if is important to bear in mind that 
there are various grades of restoration. Restora- 
tions may be (1) Reparation, pure and simple— 
viz., effecting such works as will render the 
building sound and inhabitable; (2) Restoration 
proper—viz., making good the old work where 
defaced by time, in addition to reparation; (3) 
Rebuilding —viz., employing new stone, while 
working to old design, and carrying the work so 
far even as rebuilding the whole edifice ; (4) Sub- 
stitution and alteration (Grimthorpeism)—yviz., 
pulling down old workand rebuilding after one’s 
own sweet will; and (5) Imaginative restoration 
(literal restoration) as in restoring back to a 
certain epoch, or restoring a whole building from 
a few fragments, or from certain hypothetical 
data. To formulate things :— 


. Reparation 

. Restoration proper 
Rebuilding 

. Substitution and alteration 
. Imaginative restoration. 


It would seem to me of moment that this formula 
should be kept before one in speaking of restora- 
tion. Many there are who, if asked to define 
what they meant by restoration, would find they 
had no clear idea on the subject. 


Restoration = 


OrRWNrR 


The first kind of restoration named above 
takes little or no notice of the condition of the 
ancient handiwork so long as the building is safe, 
the roofs watertight, and the walls firm and 
strong. It is a restoration rather of the building 
than of its architecture. I include it in the cate- 
gory because buildings so treated are constantly 
said to have been restored. Such restorations 
leave the whole edifice a thing of beauty and joy 
for a season. The second class of restoration 
involves the careful introduction of pieces of new 
stone, moulded, &c., as may be necessary, into 
the body of the old architecture. It hesitates 
long to completely rebuild a window, door, 
turret, or even the smallest ancient feature, and 
if such be absolutely necessary, it strives, still, to 
include the'few first fragments that, peradventure, 
may remain. The latest example of work of 
this nature I saw last week at an old 
church off the College Green, at Bristol, which, 
from all I could gather on the spot, is being re- 
stored under Mr. Arthur Street’s supervision. 
The building is being most carefully overhauled, 
new stones being sparingly introduced in the 
masonry, and small pieces being let into the 
moulded portions, mullions, &c, with the utmost 
nicety and reverent regard for the old work. 
The third class of restoration is thorough— 
harshly thorough. It sweeps away ruthlessly, 
but yet with all due regard to the old design. 
Though disrespectful of ancient handiwork, it 
reverences the original design. Its ultimate 
result is sleek and clean, and repellent to the eye 
of the artist. It is as the marble statue to the 
living being. But it is nevertheless a class of 
restoration that is often absolutely necessary if 
the building is to be prevented from falling into 
a ruinous condition. It is therefore justifiable, 
even if it saddens one at times to see, as at Wor- 
cester, extensive facades rendered permanently 
sleek and uninviting. Of the fourth class 


Jointing of his masonry that bespeaks suppressed 
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per week, and who built fifty times better than 
the humbug who called himself an architect, and 
who got fifty times as much.’’ Have we here a 
rising competitor with Lord Grimthorpe, or hag 
the professor suffered some trifling inconyeni- 
ence, such as one of those detailed above, from 
the gross neglect of some member of the archi- 
tectural profession ? : 3 


of restoration nothing need be said, as it is 
appreciated to the full by all architects. 
It ought not to be spoken of in the 
same breath as other kinds of restoration. The 
last type, ‘‘imaginative restoration’’—e.g., the 
restoration of buildings adjoining Westminster 
Hall—is nearer fulfilling the literal meaning of 
the word restoration than any other of the classes 
given above. It should demand, however, a cer- 
tain amount of old work to guide the restorer, 
for to restore a work of architecture would 
literally mean to reproduce the whole from a 
few remaining parts. 


Whether or no Professor Thorold Rogers is 
ready to fall a-weeping into the arms of Lord 
Grimthorpe matters little; but it seems a pity 
that a Professor of History should go out of 
his way to drag into his discourse a subject 
having nothing to do with his theme, and dilate 
thereon: in a manner calculated to deceive his 
hearers; it seems a pity that a Professor of — 
Education should have neglected his own educa- 
tion so lamentably as to stuff his audience with 
exploded popular theories and notions like those 
which hold that all old buildings were designed — 
by the labourers on the spur of the moment. Tt 
is to be regretted that the professor should not 
have gone more deeply into the matter of the 
origin, founding, and designing of some of the 
beautiful Yorkshire abbeys before expressing — 
convictions as to the impossibility of knowing — 
who designed them. If Professor Thorold — 
Rogers had educated himself a little more fully 
in this direction, would he not have found that — 
the case was not so hopeless as he imagined, and 
that if he himself was so ignorant as not to know — 
who built the abbeys in question, others could — 
supply him with the information if he returned to — 
‘‘his university ’’ for a season ? <a 


I notice that there is some talk of a bishop’s 
see being founded at Birmingham; in which case 
there should be—not necessarily, I believe—a 
cathedral wanted. To the proposal to found the 
new see the Archbishop of Canterbury has given 
his warm assent, and there seems every possi- 
bility of the scheme being successfully carried 
through. If a competition for a new minster 
comes along, it isto be presumed that the cathe- 
dral department in many architects’ offices will 
be busy and working full time. We could do 
with a good competition of this nature, having 
only had the Liverpool one of late years, and 
that turning out a thorough jiasco. Without a 
few cathedral competitions there is really no vent 
for that pent-up architectdral genius which is 
thrown away on such prosaic matters as town- 
hall designing and the like. 


It is to be hoped that Professor Roger Smith’s 
lecture on ‘‘Sir Christopher Wren and his 
Architecture’? may promote a more widely 
extended appreciation of that great architect’s 
skill. Of late some of us seem to have been about 
dead to any sense of the beautiful in Wren’s de- 
signs, for never was there such a precipitous rush 
for arranging schemes for the demolition of many 
of his less pretentious masterpieces as the past few 
months have witnessed. Proposals to pull down 
anumber of City churches whereof Sir Christopher 
was the architect, have been made with astonish- 
ing frequency, each of which I have noticed as 
they have become open secrets. The fact is that 
Wren is little known and appreciated, even by 
architects, excepting as the designer of St. 
Paul’s, Bow Church, and Greenwich Hospital. 
Of the lesser, though, at times, no less 
beautiful, buildings, he has designed, as, for 
example, the large array of City churches, 
little appears to be known, it being incon- 
venient to gain access to some on the 
ordinary week-day. A systematic study of these 
interiors, however, throws much light upon the 
nature of Wren’s genius, and serves very greatly 
to increase our admiration for his capabilities as 
a designer. Of course, one doesn’t pretend to 
find much that is wonderful in his attempts after 
the Gothic manner. Nevertheless, I have long 
had a private theory that, had Sir Christopher 
flourished in earlier days, he would have pro- 
duced specimens of Medizeval architecture of the 
highest order. I venture to advance publicly 
this old-standing private opinion, on the grounds 
that there is a something about the mere 


In the matter of the proper position of the 
mason’s yard, I do not suppose you will be in 
clined to open your columns to a very long dis 
cussion on the subject, unless the advocates of 
quarry-worked stones come forward with much 
more powerful arguments than those advanced by 
‘A Quarry Owner.’’ The quarryman’s busin Se 
is to quarry stone en bloc ; the mason’s business is a 


to work the blocks thus procured into required 


shapes; and the architect’s business is to see that 
‘«Stonio’’ and his brothers work the stone pro 
perly, and this, it seems clearly evident, hi 


cannot do when the stones and those occupied in 


is engaged in erecting. 
—_—_—_—0—eE- 


CHIPS. 


Out of the fifty-two candidates, Dr. Cameron, — 
medical officer of health for Huddersfield, has been — 
appointed Medical Officer of Health for Leeds, ata 
salary of £700 a year and allowances. ‘ 


During the past week there have been erected 
the east end of the parish church of Ladhope, nea 
Galashiels, two stained-glass memorial windows. — 
The windows are lancet-shaped, and the work has — 
been executed by Messrs. Butler, Heaton, and Bayne, — 
of Covent Garden, London. The subjects repre- 
sented are, respectively, ‘‘Christ Teaching in the 
Synagogue,” and ‘‘ Nathaniel being brought to — 
Christ by the Apostle Philip.”’ i 


The town council of Longton discussed last week 
whether the competition for a pavilion to be erected — 
in the public park should be restricted to local 
architects or thrown open to the world. Twelve — 
members voted for and twelve against making it 
open, whereupon the mayor gave his casting vote. a 
in favour of a restricted competition. % 


The foundation-stone of a permanent church to. 
be built at East-the-Water, Bideford, was laid last 
week. The church will consist of nave, chancel, — 
porch, and tower and spire, and will be Karly 
English in style; the walls will be of local Bere 7 
with Bath stone dressings, and it will be seated 
with chairs for 350 persons. Mr. R. T. Hookway, — 
of Bideford, is the architect, and Mr. T. H. Glover, 
of Abbotsham, the contractor. The cost will be 
£1,000. a 


Memorial stones of new Unitarian schools were — 
laid at Gee Cross, near Manchester, on Saturday. | 
They will adjoin the existing schools at that place, 
will be like them Gothic in style, and will accom-— 
modate a similar number (350) of children. Messrs. — 
Worthington and Elgood, of Manchester, are the 
architects, and the outlay will be about £3,000. 


At a general assembly of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, held on Monday evening, Mr. J- 
Herbert Snell and Mr. J. M. Macintosh were 
elected members. C. 

n the tower of St. Mary Magdalene Church, — 
Worcester, a large clock has heod erected by Messrs. 
J. B. Joyce and Co., of Whitchurch, showing time 
upon three dials and striking the hours. 


seats 
, 


- 
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Gothic tendencies. It is always studied, highly 
constructional, and candidly exhibited. I have 
noticed this in very many of his church towers, 
and it has always given me the impression— 
difficult, perhaps, to convey to others—that 
Wren was at heart a Goth, though brought up 
in a Classic school. 


Professor Thorold Rogers must either be 
suffering from the liver,.or some domestic 
calamity has befallen him. Possibly one of the 
chimneys in his house ‘‘smokes,’’ or the cook 
has given notice because the plan of the building 
omitted to study her (or his) every convenience. 
A friend sends me a cutting from the Leeds 
Mercury, wherefrom I learn that the good pro- 
fessor, on the occasion of his addressing a meet- 
ing of the governors and those interested in the 
welfare of the Salt Schools at Shipley, has railed, 
in good set terms, upon individuals in our humble 
walk of life. Alluding to Kirkstall and other 
Yorkshire abbeys, the Professor is reported to have 
said, ‘‘ Nobody knew who built them, and that 
was because they were built by working men. 
Working men formed the plans, and carried out 
the details. In those days the efficiency of 
labour was so low that people could not afford 
architects, and in his University the whole of 
the plans of the finest college in Oxford were 
supplied by a man who probably only received £1 
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. THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD 
; CONTRACTS. 


fies subjoined memorial from the London 
builders to the members of the London 
School Board was presented by Mr. A. G. Cook 
and Mr. E. Barnes yesterday (Thursday) after- 
‘noon, and was referred to the Works Committee 
for consideration and report. 


i as a the Chairman and Members of the London School 
oard, 

| ‘The respectful memorial of us, the undersigned rate- 
|payers and tradesmen, carrying on their respective busi- 
nesses in London, sheweth :— 

| ‘1.—That between the dates of December 17, 1885, and 
\the 21st February, 1889, all the work necessary to general 
\repairing and painting the London Board Schools were 
‘carried out in accordance with the terms of a resolution 
‘passed by your honourable Board. The wording of such 
jresolution is as follows :— 

_ “That at least ten days’ public notice shall be given, 
‘by advertisement, inviting tenders for all further con- 
tracts for £100 and upwards, and the Board shall require 
'sufticient security for the due performance of such con- 


_ “2.— That upon the 2ist of February, 1889, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed by your honourable Board :— 
' “¢That, as far as regards tenders for the erection of 
new schools, or enlargement of schools, and also general 
repairs to or painting of schools, the following resolution 
‘of the Board of December 17, 1885, be rescinded.’ 
| 3.—-That the effect of your honourable Board in pass- 
\ing this resolution to rescind that of December 17 has been 
that to seven builders only have been given all the repairs 
|to the schools and furniture, and painting of the schools; 
‘and to 12 builders, including some of the seven herein 
‘alluded to, as we are informed, all the new buildings and 
enlargements. 
_ “4,—Your memorialists respectfully urge that the 
establishment by you of such a system of close contract- 
jing asthat by which, in the first instance, to seven firms 
, only, and in the second instance to 12 firms only, inclu- 
,sive, would be given the whole of the work necessary to 
_the schools is inimical to their interests as ratepayers and 
tradesmen, and they ask that, notwithstanding the reso- 
-Jution passed by your honourable Board, 21st February, 
| 1889, you will immediately adopt some plan that, in its 
effect, will secure to your memorialists opportunities for 
them to again tender, from time to time, for all works, in 
accordance with the resolution of the Board, passed on 
, the 17th of December, 1885. 

““Many of your memorialists have been for a number of 
| ie working for your Board (they were recommended by 
\honourable members) to carry out at the schools work 
4 that could not be tendered for; and being without know- 
ledge of complaint as to their efficiency, consider that 
‘after so many years’ connection with your Board in 
) carrying into completion the work intrusted to them, the 
\ mere fact of their being now so publicly excluded by you 
} implies a stigma upon their characters. 

** And your memorialists respectfully request you will, 
‘at the earliest possible date, receive a deputation, in order 
‘that they may lay before you their A APR SRS to their 
\ Ls excluded from executing work for your honourable 
, Boar 
' “ Trusting that our requests may be granted, we are, 
| ladies and gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
LAWRENCE StrEvens, L.C.C., Chairman.’ 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


T a meeting of the Society of Engineers, 
held at the Town Hall, Westminster, on 
Monday evening, October 7th, Mr. Hy. Adams, 
, Vice-President, in the chair, a paper was read 
“by Mr. J. H. Cunningham, A.Am.Soc.C.E., on 
“Pin-Connected v. Riveted Bridges.’’ 
The author stated that towards the end of the 
_year 1884 he had made two designs for the super- 
structure of a bridge to carry a railway across 
the Mary River in Queensland. There were to 
be three spans, the centre one being 120ft. long, 
and those at the sides each 80ft. in length. In 
' the one design pin-connected trusses having long 
panels, such as are now common in America, 
were adopted, and in the other the trusses were 
of the lattice type, and all their joints were 
riveted. The pin-connected design was prepared 
as an alternative in order to ascertain whether a 
_ Structure of that kind would be cheaper than the 
riveted one. On carefully comparing them, it 
was found that the pin-connected trusses were 
19 per cent. lighter than the riveted ones, and 
that in erecting the work in the field, 5} 
rivets would have to be driven in the riveted 
structure for every one required in the other. 
But these advantages were partly counter- 
balanced by the greater weight of the floor in the 
pin-connected bridge, and the riveted one was 
Selected and built. The author then proceeded 
to apply the facts above noted to bridges in 
general. He thought they indicated that pin- 
connected bridges would be more economical and 
more easily erected than riveted ones, and 
American experience fully confirmed these con- 
clusions. In the States the economy of every 
type of bridge had been thoroughly tested by 
rival builders, and they had found that the best 
results were obtained by using long panels with 
pin-joints. Bridges of that kind were erected 
very quickly, spans of 400ft. to 500ft. being put 
ogether in from four to six days, and 260ft. 
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spans in two days. In concluding, the author 
drew attention to the importance of adopting 
improvements in bridge building. English engi- 
neers were fully alive to this, and he would 
merely suggest that progress was more likely to 
be made by greater care in designing, and 
more use of machine tools in constructing, than 
by the invention of new types of trusses. He 
thought that those who tried to effect improve- 
ments on these lines would find their work 
simplified by using long panels and pin-joints. 


cca ~-————- 


MILTON CHURCH, NEAR SITTING- 
BOURNE. 


FEW months ago attention was called to 
the proposed restoration of this building in 
the columns of the ‘‘B. N.’’? As the works are 
now drawing t2 conclusion, a notice of what has 
been accomplished may be interesting. The 
general outline of the building is thoroughly 
Kentish, of unusual size, and has grown out of a 
Saxon church, the oldest walls being composed of 
Roman tile, tufa, flints, beach stones, and small 
quantities of a coarse oolite, which is found in 
all the other Roman stations in the county. The 
edifice externally has remained unaltered since 
the 15th century, when the whole of the northern 
windows were converted from Romanesque 
character to four-light, square-headed Perpen- 
dicular, a south aisle and chapel having been 
added in the previous century, but so arranged 
as to include an end wall of an old transept. The 
interior had undergone a refitting in the worst 
taste at no distant period, leaving in the way of 
woodwork merely some well-worked linen panels 
for the reading-desk, all the screens having been 
entirely removed. A general clearance of the 
interior was first effected, and the whole floor, 
with the exception of the pavement in the 
passages, covered with Portland cement con- 
crete. ‘The ceilings, which were rotten, were 
then removed, showing the 14th-century roofs ; 
that over the nave is very fine, having the struts 
crossed in the saltire fashion over the collar. In 
consequence of the smallness of the funds, this 
has had to be covered inagain ; but the venerable 
appearance of the high roof externally has thus 
not been disturbed. In the course of the 15th 
century, in order to display a grand rood-loft, 
the original chancel arches were taken down, and 
square piers of débris masonry built in place. At 
a subsequent period an ill-constructed brick arch 
was thrown across the nave, which seemed neyer 
to have had its centres removed; any treatment 
short of removal en bloc was quite out of the 
question, and, as well, the northern pier in the 
external wall was entirely cut out, and has been 
rebuilt exactly as it was, avoiding, of course, 
the declination of the northern wall, caused by 
the presence of the thrust of the brick arch. In 
place of any arch, a very substantial roof- 
principal, framed in oak, on the hammer-beam 
system, is being constructed and ornamented, 
which will tie the whole building together, and 
be a great ornament in place of a rough hori- 
zontal beam supporting props to the arches. 

Before the alterations to the arches two small 
oratories existed on either side, and were lighted 
by low side windows of Flowing Decorated 
character. Both these have been uncovered ; the 
southern has a small piscina in the sill, and the 
jamb is rebated back to allow of the usual wooden 
shutter, one of the hinges of which is also seen. 
On this side of the building the visitor must not 
confound a restored (?) window with the present 
works ; and to leave no doubt when the bastard 
example was introduced, full-size letters below 
the sill were inserted at the time of its introduc- 
tion. All stonework requiring renewal has been 
done in sitw in Kentish rag. The 14th and 15th 
century traceried windows are thus left unim- 
paired. The drainage of the churchyard has 
been thoroughly attended to. One ancient 
canopy of the old stained glass has been carefully 
re-leaded ; all the rest was ruthlessly cast away 
at the beginning of this century, the remains 
being constantly dug up, but the surface of the 
glass falls off after exposure to the air. 

The western portal of the tower is well de- 
signed; a model of it is seen in the Crystal 
Palace, very ridiculously tacked on to a Roman- 
esque arch from Ely Cathedral. The grand 
scale of everything cannot fail to strike everyone, 
as well as what remains of tombs, brasses, and 
indications of the earlier church. 

The architect employed is Mr. W. L. Grant, 
of Sittingbourne, Mr. Beaumont being the 
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builder. With the exception of the brick arch 
referred to, nothing has been altered within the 
building. ‘The pews were not more than fifty 
years old, and were inconvenient in form and ill- 
arranged; suitable benches will be provided, 
which will render available the whole of the nave 
and south aisle for a large congregation. The 
chancel was restored by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners some years ago. The Norwood or 
south chancel, which is a very fine apartment, is 
also being cleaned and otherwise repaired. ‘The 
church forms a striking object on the left after 
leaving Sittingbourne Station (L.C.D.) as the 
train proceeds towards Dover. Since writing 
this notice the voussoirs of a late 13th-century 
window have been uncovered on the inside of the 
thick Norman portion of the south aisle wall. 
This seems to have been closed when a passage 
in the wall up to the rood-loft was actuaily hol- 
lowed out in its thickness. At the same time a 
flat-headed Perpendicular window was con- 
structed lower down and further west ; this again 
was knocked out not many years back for the 
sham Gothic before referred to. Unfortunately, 
the funds are not sufficient to restore the proper 
arrangement at the present time, which would 
obviously be a reproduction of the high and 
former window. 
OO 
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Journal of the Royal Historical and Archeologicat 
Association of Ireland (London: Williams and 
Norgate; and Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, and 
Co.) The quarterly issue of this publication 
contains among other articles one by Mr. P. J. 
Lynch, architect, on ‘‘Kilelton Church, Co. 
Kerry,’’ a small and little-known Early oratory, 
in plan almost identical with Temple Gael, and 
measuring internally 16ft. by 10ft. Gin. The 
low walls are 3ft. Gin. thick, built without 
mortar, and have been covered in by a boat- 
shaped roof. A plan, details, and section illus- 
trate the church, which also forms the subject of 
a sketch accompanying Miss Mary Hickson’s 
‘‘Notes on Kerry Topography,’’ in the same 
journal. Movements of Sewer Air, by W. 
Sanro Crimp, A.M.Inst.C.E., is a reprint from 
the Transactions of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers of the paper recently read before that 
body by Mr. Crimp, the surveyor to the Wimble- 
don local board, of a series of experiments on the 
movements of sewer air in his district. These 
brought forth the unexpected results that the 
movements of sewer gases were not due to 
changes in temperature, except to a very slight 
extent, but were almost entirely dependent on 
the direction and force of the prevalent wind 
impinging on the ventilator outlets, the currents 
being sometimes uphill and sometimes downhill. 
Mr. Crimp believes that while the influx of hot 
liquids into sewers probably produces some move- 
ment of the air therein, the effect is local rather 
than general. The 13th Annual Report of the 
London Working Men’s College shows that this 
useful institution is not and cannot be made self- 
supporting; about 800 students are being edu- 
cated at a cost to themselves of about 17s. per 
head, about 35 per cent. of these students being 
workmen in skilled trades, an equal percentage 
being described as ‘‘ clerks, &c.,’? while 
draughtsmen number barely 2 per cent. 
Ipswich, Past and Present (Ipswich: W. Vick). 
Parts X. and XI. of these excellent plantinotype 
reproductions of scenery and buildings at Ips- 
wich are just published, and are fully equal to 
the earlier numbers. The illustrations leave 
little to be desired as to choice of subjects and 
get up, and are inexpensive. Those just to 
hand include the Neptune Inn in Fore-street, 
a gabled plaster-fronted 17th-century house, 
with bold carvings and oriels, pretty familiar 
from sketches; St. Stephen’s and Dial-lanes, 
showing some other examples of old domestic 
work, the flank of the well-known Ancient 
House, and the unrestored tower of St. Lawrence’s 
Church; the plaster and tiled houses at the 
corner of the Butter Market and Queen-street, 
now removed to make way for a stone-fronted 
insurance office; a view on the Gipping, when 
that stream is partly frozen over ; the new Post 
Office—an excellent example of Italian Renais- 
sance, erected from Mr. John Johnson’s designs 
in 1881; the remains of the old Monastery ; 
and old houses, displaying a good specimen of 
carved angle post, at the corner of Silent-street. 
——The Parish Church of St. Mary, Whaplode, by 
W. E. Foster, F.S.A. (London: Elliot Stock). 
—This monograph on the large and neglected 
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church at Whaplode, one of the glories of the 
Fens, takes the form of a cloth-bound octavo 
volume of i20 pages, illustrated by a plan, per- 
spective, and details. The church contains work 
of every period, from arly Norman to 
Eighteenth Century, and has suffered much from 
churchwardens’ alterations; but is about to be 
restored, in accordance with a report by Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A. Mr. Foster’s notes are very com- 
plete, and evidence: painstaking research and 
thorough mastery of the subject. A batch of 
half a dozen little books intended as guides to 
students preparing for the May Examinations of 
the Science and Art Department have been for- 
warded by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, Limited, 
the agents to the department; they are: Solu- 
tions to Questions Set in Building Construction, 
1881 to 1886, a most useful little book, by Pro- 
fessor Henry Apams, M.I.0.E., M.S.A., &., 
illustrated by diagrams inserted in a pocket at 
the end—it is published at 1s. 6d.; Hygiene, a 
series of hints and notes, by Dr. J. H. E. Brock, 
containing solutions to the questions set in 
1884-5-6; Animal Physiology, also by Dr. Brock; 
Principles of Agriculture, by Henry J. Wexs, 
B.Sc., principal of the Agricultural College at 
Aspatria, Carlisle; Magnetism and Electricity, 
by W. Hinzzrz, lecturer on those subjects at the 
Polytechnic Institute, Regent-street; and Elz- 
mentary Physiog: aphie Astronomy, by Jounxn M111, 
of the Normal School of Science. We have also 
received from Messrs. Wyman five books just 
issued in their Technical Series—viz., the Practi- 
cal Telegraphist, by Wit11am Lynp, a second 
edition so far rewritten and enlarged to meet 
new requirements as to be practically a new 
book; Glass Painting and Wood Carving, both by 
Frep Minter; a fifth edition of Workshop 
Management, by Freprric Smrrn; and the 
Youth's Business Guide, by ‘‘ EXpERIENTIA.”’ 


Or ¢ —______ 


THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES 
SANITATION. 


rP HE session of the Sanitary Institute of Great 

Britain was opened on Tuesday night at the 
Parkes Museum, when Sir Edwin Chadwick, 
vice-president, read an address on ‘‘ The General 
History and Principles of Sanitation.’’ Sir 
Douglas Galton presided. Sir E. Chadwick 
began by referring to the earliest-known traces 
of sanitary science. Conditions of really high 
sanitation were found among certain nomadic 
tribes in New Guinea, who probably resembled 
the first nomads, Abraham and Lot. The'cave- 
dweller, on the contrary, lived in conditions as 
insanitary as those of the foul modern slum. The 
terrible scourging plagues that occurred amongst 
the Greeks were evidences of low sanitary con- 
ditions; and there were then imperfect means 
for the collection and distribution of water. Yet 
there were very early sanitary principles 
described in the Mosaic provisions with reference 
to the Israelitish camp for removing and burying 
excreta. The Mosaic ordinances for the instruc- 
tion of the priest as to the cleansing of the 
leprous house had their analogy for the condition 
of unwholesome houses in modern times. One 
leprous condition was the dampness of walls, and 
in England now the common bricks absorbed as 
much as a pint or pound of water. Diseases of 
the most serious character, such as consumption 
and rheumatism, were the constant effect of 
damp walls, which were frequently to be found 
in old houses as well as in those just newly built. 
Lhe conditions of insanitation prevalent after the 
Conquest might be seen in the Norman castles. 
Those strongholds must have hada double death- 
rate, equal to that of the worst of slums. It 
appeared from history that when population was 
exceedingly thin and unmassed, life, even in the 
very highest of conditions of society, was short, 
even compared with the present defective con- 
ditions. The beginning of the sanitary advance 
of population as well as of animals was by land 
drainage; and it was proved that where the 
subsoil drainage of the sites of towns had been 
effected, phthisis was reduced by one-half, and 
there was a corresponding reduction in the 
diseases of animals. The experiences of land 
drainage were of vast importance for colonisation, 
for where emigrants were located on undrained 
land fully half their children died from insanitary 
conditions soon after their fifth year. The great 
principle of sanitation upon which it was neces- 
sary to insist was circulation versus stagnation. 
The only true and vital sanitary plan was the 
drawing away at every moment, by an increas- 
ing central mechanical power, all the dead 


OF 


human and other animal excreta of communities, 
and the casting of such excreta upon the land 
undecomposed, so that they might, through the 
intermediate work of plants, break into life 
again, and give sustenance to man and animals. 
An examination of the work of the past seemed 
to open out a great future, especially for the 
working classes. Under sanitation every family 
might some day be provided with a dwelling- 
house well drained, well warmed, well ventilated, 
well lighted, well supplied with water, and with 
all comforts for the preparation of food and for 
the enjoyment of wholesome repose. 


Oo. —___ 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Guascow. Instirure or MrAsurers.—The 
ninth annual meeting of the Glasgow Measurers’ 
Institute was held on Monday, Mr. John 
Dansken, the president, occupied the chair. 
There are now 43 members on the roll. During 
the year Messrs. John Shields and Thomas D. 
Smellie have been elected the first honorary 
members. ‘The funds of the Inslitute amount to 
£130 10s. Reference was made to the rules for 
the measurement of wright work adopted by the 
Institute, and issued to the members in J. anuary ; 
and it was intimated that committees were now 
appointed to consider the modes of measuring 
brick, plumber, slater, and painter works. The 
office-bearers for ensuing year are :—President, 
John Dansken; vice-president, Robert Scott; 
secretary and treasurer, William Howatt; 
auditors of professional accounts, David Robert- 
son and James D. Herbertson; other members of 
Council—James Howatt, John Morrison, Robert 
Reid, John H. Ramsay, Alexander Knox, Colin 
Young, and Robert Whitson. 


Liverroon ARcuHITECTURAL Socirry.—The 
first ordinary meeting of this society was held 
on Monday evening, at the Royal Institution, 
Colquitt-street. The president of the society, 
Mr. T. Meliard Reade, occupied the chair, and 
read his annual address, the subject being 
‘‘ Architecture, Ancient and Modern.’? Mr. 
Reade said he had always been an upholder of 
a free treatment of architectural details in oppo- 
sition to the purist view, and he considered that 
the ideas of the best secular architects were in- 
sensibly converging towards more settled prin- 
ciples, even through the waves of fashion in 
style. Further advance would flow from archi- 
tects attacking the varied problems of modern 
requirements in a correct and sensible manner, 
without too much stress being laid upon precedent 
or too free a use of architectural ‘‘ properties.’? 
The new materials within the command of the 
modern architect, of which steel was an important 
one, would insensibly react upon the style of our 
buildings if architects only honestly aimed at 
conquering structural and other difficulties with 
artistic ingenuity. The modern buildings, like 
the ancient ones, if they were to rival or surpass 
them, should result from natural growth; but 
for good architecture to become general and of 
everyday use, the public, now so deficient in 
artistic sympathies, required educating. In 
Medieval times good taste was general and 
natural to the individual, and so far as they 
could judge by the remains left them of the 
common habitations of the people, not at all 
confined to the church or the palace. Whether 
in these days of scientific education a similar 
agreeable state of things would ever be reached 
was a problem of the future; but architects 
should assist all in their power a movement in 
this direction by thoughtful study and doing 
their very best in the buildings intrusted them 
to design and build, acting on the good old 
principle of example being better than precept. 


Norrnzrn Ancurrecruran Assocration.—A 
special meeting of this association was held on 
Monday at the Castle, Newcastle, Mr. Cresswell 
presiding. Mr. W. Dunn read a paper 
entitled, ‘‘ Architects as Scientists.’”? What 
position, he asked, did the architect assume in 
the rearing of the structure? Did the architect 
possess more knowledge than the contractor or 
builder? Was he able to take the tools from 
the hands of incompetent workmen and show 
them how to use them? If not, then he had 
failed to qualify himself for the more important 
position of ‘‘chief workman.’? He desired to 
bring home the relationship of architects to the 
claims of social, commercial, scientific, and 
religious progress. ‘T'o the younger members of 
the profession he would say, ‘Study the old 


| principles forming the structure. 


master thoughts—ruined, yet grand in their — 
fossil beauty ; the ancient forms and figures; be 
apt in Grecian, Roman, Saxon, Norman, and 
Gothic works of art and scientific construction. — 
But do not copy. Let it be artistic and scientific — 
thought and material, but only to enable you to — 
reach the higher forms of beauty and truer 
forms of construction. Please your clients if you 
can, but do not destroy the principles of archi- 
tectural skill for mere gain.’’ He believed the 
time had come when the architect would not only 
have to distinguish himself with the pencil in 
producing the design, but also to acquaint him- 
self with the use of the various tools used in the 
execution of the structure. In a word, he must 
enter into what was called the drudgery of 
practical work. The true architect should be a 
scientist to enable him to convey his views from. 
the drawing paper to the materials and physical 
All architects _ 
might be efficient students in practical work; 
and the time had come when all students would 
require technical education, when the architec. 
tectural workshops should resound with the note 
of the trowel, chisel, hammer, plane, and float. 
Was it not possible to have such workshops in 
connection with that association, and employ 
skilled artisans as teachers? Manufacturers and — 
others would gladly supply material, if only as- 
an advertisement for their goods. Members of — 
the profession might be induced to present sums — 
of money for the object. In conclusion, his plea 
was that architects should realise their responsi- — 
bility, and demand public recognition of the 
rightful claims as leaders of lithological art an 
true sanitary scientists. 


——— <> ¢_—______ 
CHIPS. 


Memorial stones of a lecture hall, now bein 
added to Barnley-gate Wesleyan Chapel, Newark: 
on-Trent, were laid last week. The lecture-roo: 
is to seat 300 persons, and will cost £1,100. Tt 
architects are Messrs. Bottrill and Co., of Hull. 


An organ, built by Messrs, Hamilton and Mulle 
for Park Church, Glasgow, having been sold in 
consequence of extensive alterations to that church, 


Designs are now being prepared by Mr. Ke 
chief architect of the Public Works Department of 


The Easingwold rural sanitary authority have 
adopted a report and detailed estimates prepared — 
by Messrs. Fairbank and Son, civil engineers, of 
Driffield, for proposed waterworks for the town of 
Easingwold. The proposal is to supply the lower 
parts of the town with water in mains from the ~ 
spring now used and situate in Spring-street, and 
which yields 7,000 gallons in 24 hours. The water — 
is to be collected into an underground service reser= 
voir close by, holding 15,000 gallons. The esti- 
mated cost is £989. Y 4 

Holy Trinity Church, Northwood, near Hanley, 
was Peopored: on Thursday, the 26th ult. The 
alterations include new heating and vent 
apparatus, the building of an organ-chamber, and 
the removal of the organ from the west gallery. 
The heating apparatus is on the small-bore system, 
and has been fixed by Mr. John Jackson, of New= 
castle. The ventilators are by Robert Boyle and 
Son, and are self-acting. The organ-chamber has — 
been erected on the south side of the chancel, with F 
arches opening into chancel and south aisle, and — 
has been built by Mr. T. Godwin, of Hanley, under : 
the supervision of Messrs. R. Scrivener and Sons, — 
architects, of Hanley. The removal of the organ 
was intrusted to Messrs. Jardine, of Manchester. 
The re-painting was executed by Mr. T. Bickley, 
of Hanley. The alterations have been effected at_a 
cost of £330. 
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- members’ lavatory, bath-rooms, &c. 
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CrossHILL, Guascow.—A new place of wor- 
ship, erected at Crosshill for the Church of the 
New Jerusalem, was dedicated on Monday. The 
church is situated at the corner of Queen’s-drive 
and a new street. Itis built of dark red sand- 
stone, and the style is Early English. The 
principal front has a gable about 60ft. in height, 
flanked by buttresses, which rise the full height, 
and terminate in panelled and moulded pedi- 
ments. ‘The entrance door occupies nearly the 
whole lower portion of the front, and has a 
moulded archway. Internally the church is 
cruciform on plan, consisting of a wide nave 
roofed in a single span, double transepts on each 
side, and a semicircular apse. The interior is 
lofty, and has a tie-beam roof, with moulded 
hammer-beams and semicircular main-couples, 
dividing the interior into six bays. The space 
between the couples is filled in with panelled 
wood lining. Moulded stone arches, supported 
on clustered stone piers, divide the transepts from 
the nave. The pulpit, which is in oak, is placed 
at the side of the apse, and the organ and choir 
will occupy the east transept. Besides the church, 
the buildings comprise a hall, seating 250 persons, 
yestry, choir-room, committee and library rooms, 
cloak-rooms, kitchen, and stores. Mr. John B. 
Wilson, Glasgow, is the architect. 


Lrzps.—New premises are about to be built in 
Quebec-street for the Leeds and County Liberal 
Club. The site contains about 957 square yards. 
Designs prepared by Mr. J. Wreghitt Connon 
(Chorley and Connon, Park-row, Leeds) have 
been adopted by the committee. The floor area 
will afford ample accommodation for 1,600 mem- 
bers. ‘The style is Renaissance. The exterior 
walls be of red and buff brick, and the dressings 
of terracotta. The frontage to Quebec-street 
is 109ft., and this is divided into eleven bays. 
The ground-floor story is comparatively plain. 
It is rusticated with ornamented panels below 
the windows and cornice above. The largest 
amount of elaboration is on the first-floor stage. 
This is divided into bays by three-quarters 
detached and enriched Ionic columns, carrying a 
deep cornice. At the angle of this floor is an 
open covered balcony, from which speakers could 
address a crowd below. The second and third 
floor stages are relieved by windows having pro- 
jecting pilasters and moulded cornices. At the 
east angle of the building the structure is finished 
with a wide gable, treated with carved copings, 
narrow enriched pilasters and modelled panels. 
The angle next to the White Cloth Hall is 
finished with an octagon open turret, having 
a‘high-pitched roof supporting a lofty flagstaff. 
The roof to Quebec-street is a Mansard one, 
broken up with dormers and covered with green 
Westmoreland slates. In the west front the 
treatment is plainer. The rooms on ground- 
floor include a hall-porter’s room and a room for 
strangers, the staircase hall, billiard-room, with 
deeply-recessed fireplace, smoking-room, 68ft. 
long, the manager’s office, the serving room, and 
the goods entrance. The first floor is approached 
by a spacious circular staircase 7ft. wide, leading 
to the dining-room 79ft. long, grill-room and 
private dining-room, reading-room, and serving- 
room. On the second floor is a large private 
dining-room, two billiard-rooms, two other 
private dining-rooms, a small card-room, and 
four bedrooms, together with service-room, 
, The third 
floor is entirely devoted to the service of the club, 
on it being arranged the kitchen, with store- 


rooms and receiving and serving-rooms, and 


accommodation for servants. The estimated 


cost of carrying out the scheme is £22,000. 


Poynines Cuurcu, Sussex.—The old and in- 
teresting church of Poynings (Holy Trinity) 


’ 


near Brighton, is about to be restored. Plans 
have already been prepared for the work. The 


church is cruciform, the limbs being nearly equal. 
Over the crossing isa low square tower, embattled 


atthe top. The interior has a fine oak screen of 


1oth-century date, now inclosing the south tran- 


Sept, of which the traceried work is still in fair 


ats right place across the chancel. 


_ Jacobean date. 


preservation. ‘This, we hope, will be placed in 
The pulpit, 
also of oak, carved, is a very quaint piece of 
workmanship, with a sounding-board, and is of 
There are three sedilia in the 
chancel. The arches that carry the tower are of 


Perpendicular character, also the windows; the 


east window is imperfect in the tracery, and 


certainly needs careful restoration. Externally 
the walls are of the usual Sussex flint rubble ; 
the situation of the edifice on the flat table-land 
below the hills of the Dyke being charming. 


Wootverstonz, NEAR Ipswich.—The village 
church of Woolverstone, situate in a park over- 
looking a reach of the river Orwell, was reopened 
on the 3rd inst., after restoration and enlarge- 
ment, carried out for Capt. Berners from plans 
by Messrs. St. Aubyn and Wadling, of Lamb- 
buildings, Temple, H.C. ; Mr. C. Tebbit was the 
clerk of works. The church, the chancel of 
which had undergone restoration in 1864, and at 
the hands of Sir Gilbert Scott, is generally 
Perpendicular in style, though portions belong 
to a considerably earlier period. It consisted, 
prior to the present alterations, of nave, chancel, 
tower, and north transept, with chancel aisle and 
vestry. The north transept, built in 1832, has 
been removed, together with the chancel aisle 
and vestry, in order to make way for the new 
nave and chancel. The new nave is 40ft. by 
19ft. 9in., and is separated from the former nave, 
which is now converted into a south aisle, by an 
arcade of three arches. The arch which formerly 
divided the north chancel aisle from the chancel 
has been left, thus forming a fourth bay to the 
arcade. Five-light windows occupy the east and 
west walls. The roof is of English oak principals, 
grown on Capt. Berners’s estate, similar in design 
to the roof of the former chancel, the timbers 
being all exposed to view and the space between 
the rafters plastered. The new chancel, 32ft. 
long by 19ft. wide, is divided from the old 
chancel (now a morning chapel) by an arcade of 
two arches, filled with wrought-iron grills up to 
the spring of the arches. ‘The chancel has an 
open hammer-beam roof of English oak. The 
new choir and clergy vestries are together 29ft. 
long by 14ft. 6in. wide. The roof of the vestries 
is also of open-timber construction and of English 
oak, and plastered between the rafters. 
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The Central Bank of London has opened a branch 
at the corner of Shaftesbury-avenue and Rupert- 
street, the fitting-up of same being done under the 
superintendence of Mr. Herbert Knight, 129, 
Cheapside, by Messrs. Colls and Sons. 


New medical school buildings are about to be 
added to University College, Bristol, from plans by 
Messrs. E. J. Hansom and F’.. Bligh Bond, of that 
city. 

The trustees of the Smith Memorial Buildings at 
Southam, near Leamington, were presented on 
Friday in last week with a stone pedestal, erected 
in the grounds by the Rev. W. L. Smith, to mark 
the site of the first Provident Dispensary in the 
kingdom, established there in the year 1823. The 
pedestal is of Portland and Hornton stones, and 
stands upon a granite base weighing four tons; it 
is surmounted by a large Bayham vase, with in- 
scriptions on three of the sides. The work was 
executed by Mr. W. B. Sturley, of Southam. 


Colonel North has intrusted the order for a large 
illuminated turret Cambridge-quarter clock and 
five large bells, weighing over three tons, with 
Messrs. Wm. Potts and Sons, of Guildford-street, 
Leeds. This firm has just finished a large turret 
quarter chime clock, with two 6ft. external dials, 
at the new Grammar School buildings, Ripon. 


Mr. W. Billings, solicitor, of Leicester, who died 
recently, has by his will left £5,000 to the Leicester 
Art Gallery. The gallery will shortly receive a 
picture from Mr. Watts, R.A., which he has 
promised to present to the town. 


A three-light stained glass window is about to be 
placed in the chancel of St. Nicholas Church, Here- 
ford, asa memorial. The subject is the Ascension, 
and the artists are Messrs. Cox, Sons, Buckley and 
Co., of London. 


Mr. E. J. Physick, sculptor, has just erected in 
the chancel of the parish church, Flint, a memorial 
of the late James Muspratt, of Seaforth Hall, 
Lancashire, the founder of the alkali trade of Great 
Britain; and of Richard Muspratt, of Trelawny 
House, and Cornist, Flint, who was for seventeen 
successive years mayor of Flint, and the head of 
the alkali trade in the north of Wales. 


A new Wesleyan chapel at Sledmere was opened 
on Wednesday week. It is built of red brick with 
white brick facings, and is seated in pitch pine for 
120 persons. Mr. Hodgson, of Driffield, was the 
architect. : 


The foundation-stone of St. Mary’s lower middle 
school at Abbot’s Bromley, Staffs, was laid on 
the 3rd inst. Messrs. Carpenter and Ingelow, of 
Carlton Chambers, Regent-street, S.W., are the 
architects, and Mr. Garland is the clerk of works. 


GErnineering Potes. 


Nortu British Rarrway.—A large amount of 
widening work and the construction of new 
branches is in progress for the North British 
Railway Co., chiefly in connection with the new 
Forth Bridge. Mr. James Carswell, chief engi- 
neer to the company, has just made his half- 
yearly report to the directors, in which he states 
that with reference to the improvement of lines 
north of the Forth, the widening of the line be- 
tween Kelty and Mawcarse is approaching com- 
pletion, and the embankments are made up. About 
90 per cent. of the mason work in the bridges is 
finished, and 76 per cent. of the steel and iron- 
work is fitted up in position on the bridges. The 
culverts, drains, and fencing are practically 
completed ; 83 miles of the permanent way have 
been laid down and ballasted. The station 
buildings at Kelty and Mawcarse are nearly com- 
pleted, and those at Lochleven, Kinrose Junc- 
tion, and Milnathort are well advanced. In 
the widening of the line between Inverkeithing 
and Townhill Junction, the whole of the exca- 
vations have been taken out, and the embank- 
ments made up. All the bridges and retaining 
walls are practically completed, and the perma- 
nent way between Inverkeithing and Townhill 
Junction has been laid down and _ ballasted. 
About 85 per cent. of the excavations for the 
Dalmeny and Corstorphine Railway have been 
taken out and deposited in the embankments, 
87 per cent. of the bridge work is completed, and 
three miles of a single line of rails laid down 
and ballasted. Since the 31st July the contract 
for the making of the Winchburgh line has been 
let, and the contractor is pushing on with his 
arrangements for getting the work carried out. 
Steady progress is being made with the Inver- 
keithing and Burntisland Railway, for which 
Messrs. John Waddell and Sons are the con- 
tractors, and it will be finished by December 31st. 
Of the Glenfarg Branch Railway, the contract 
for which has been taken by Messrs. Brand and 
Son, the first section to Cowdenbeath, three miles 
in length, will be completed by the end of the 
year, and one mile of the second section to Glen- 
farg, a further distance of ten miles, has been 
laid and ballasted, while the tunnels and earth- 
works for the remaining section are making 
progress. 

Porrxnocuiz, N.B.—The new harbour which 
is being formed at Portknockie, near Culler, on 
the Moray Firth, is approaching completion, and 
is expected to be finished within two months. 
The engineers of the works are Messrs. D. and J. 
Stevenson, Edinburgh, and the contractors Messrs. 
Alexander Morrison and Son, Edinburgh; the 
total expenditure will not much exceed £10,000. 
The work has been two and a half years in con- 
struction. The concrete blocks, which form the 
main breakwater, and of which seven or eight 
have already been laid, vary in weight from 800 
to 1,000 tons. Large masses of rock had to be 
blasted before the breast-wall, 200ft. in length, 
and which forms an approach to the harbour, 
could be made. Then a wall 48ft. long was run 
out seaward, and the main breakwater, over 
130ft. in length, and attached to the 43ft. wall, 
advances still further seaward and across the 
present natural harbour mouth. Jn order to 
strengthen this wall a large number of 23 ton 
concrete blocks have been deposited behind it. 
From the extreme point of the breakwater there 
stretches in a south-westerly direction the canted 
end of breakwater, which will have a total length 
of 853ft. With troubled water playing all round 
it, the interior of the harbour is as still as an 
inland lake. It has a depth of from 10 to 12ft. 
of water inside at the lowest tides, and 26ft. at 
high water. The inside area is from 3} to 4 
acres, and it will accommodate about 200 large 
fishing - boats. 

—_—_—_—— Oo 

The Bishop of Southwell has opened a mission 
room in connection with St. Barnabas’s Church, 
Derby, the same having been erected by some 70 
working-men volunteers in their leisure hours. The 
structure has cost £500, but would not have been 
erected for £1,000 had it not been for the free help 
of the workmen. 


The principal rooms of the hall belonging to the 
Salters’ Company, St. Swithin’s-lane, E.C., in- 
cluding the banqueting-hall, are now undergoing 
re-decoration. The work is being executed by 
Messrs. Johnstone, Norman, and Co., under the 
direction of Mr. H. Dawson, surveyor to the 
Company. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves: responsible for the opinions of 

our correspondents. All communications should be 

wn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


Itis particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buiipine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PassmornE Epwarps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India (vid Brindisi), 
£110s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines, 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
ata can be ascertained on upplication to the Pub- 

sher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant 
or ‘Situations Wanted”? is One Sariiine for Twenty- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
ied reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
jon. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. Afew bound yolumesof Vols, XLI., XLVI., XLIX., 
L., LI., LI, and LVI., may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former yolumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Rex.—(The formula we gaye you was quoted from D. K. 
Clark’s Manual, and is Mr. Unwin’s formula for 
columns of angle, tee, or channel sections. Gordon’s 
formula for calenlating strength of cast-iron pillars 
(round) is for pillars with both ends flat and bedded, the 


following :— pesn 
1+ br? 
and when ends are imperfectly fixed— 
peo a 
J 1+ 4b7? 


in which / = breaking weight per square unit of sec- 
tion, r = of length to diameter, a and bd = constants 
depending on material and section of pillar, a being a 
close approximation to the crushing unit strength of 
material. Referring to Clark’s Manual, we find the 
numerator is as given, 19). 


R. J. T.—(A story is the suite of apartments on the same 
level or between two floors, its height in the By-laws 
being measured from floor to floor, not from floor to 
ceiling. Of course, a story means every separate floor, 
and includes the ground-floor. The houses you 
describe are of three stories. ) 


Recrivep.—A. B. W.—L. G. I. Co.—J. L. A. — 
J. M. C. and Co.—E. E. C. and Co. 


Correspondence, 


RESTORATION AT ST. ALBAN’S. 
To the Editor of the Buitp1ne News. 


Srr,—Many persons are beginning to ask when 
the very foolish and almost hysterical corre- 
spondence about St. Alban’s Abbey is to end. 

Without attempting to criticise the various 
points at issue with regard to this vexed subject, 
I would ask (the true artists and lovers of ancient 
work who have favoured the profession with their 
views upon what they seem to think is wholesale 
vandalism at the Abbey) why they have not made 
some vigorous efforts by means of combination 
to put a stop to Lord Grimthorpe’s proceedings ? 

Perhaps, after all, they do not really care as to 
what befalls St. Alban’s Abbey, and have merely 
written for the sake of writing, and because it 
is fashionable to cry out when restoration work 
1s commenced upon any old building; and because 
it is the desire of most men to criticise ‘the work 
of others. ey 

_Personally, I maintain that under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case in point, Lord Grim- 
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thorpe has acted as he had a perfect right to do. 
At the same time, whilst we must all deplore any 
wanton destruction of ancient and beautiful work 
at St. Alban’s, and may naturally tremble for 
the safety of the exquisite central tower, if it 
should meet with the ruthless fate which it is 
said hovers over it, I do not see whom we have to 
blame but ourselves, and I should like to know 
why these true artists and lovers of ancient 
things do not combine together as one man, and 
say that St. Alban’s Abbey shall not be further 
restored, except under certain conditions. 

May I also ask why the ‘‘R.I.B.A.”’ has been 
silent so far in this matter? I am afraid that 
we are still a profession without either the will 
or power of combining, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, we fail to raise our voice when occasion 
offers, and merely bring ourselves into contempt 
in the eyes of the world.—I am, &c., 

Oct, 9. Wiel en: 


SAINT CUTHBERT’S CHURCH, EDIN- 
BURGH. 

Srr,—It has been the fate of this time-honoured 
structure to fall behind the general architectural 
advance which has characterised its surroundings. 
If the neighbouring buildings now wear an 
aspect ‘blithe as birds in June,’”’ the shade of 
St. Cuthbert’s casts a chilling look like that of 
‘old grey-haired December.” It is not difficult 
to account for the ‘lethargic dump ’”’ that has 
overtaken this building. Many persons, directly 
interested, have doubtless contemplated, with 
not too comfortable feelings, the possible danger 
of awaking it, at least prematurely, from its 
long, deep slumber. Like a redundant over- 
growth, however, the time has come for it to 
pass under review of ‘‘the powers that be,’’ 
and either be dismissed with an admonition, 
handed over to a _ reformatory, or suffer 
extinction. What, then, is ‘the decision that 
has been come to in the case of St. Cuthbert’s 
Church? It can scarcely be credited, if it 
were not true. The excrescence is not to be 
removed: the reformatory alone is the goal of 
its hopes! It may be explained that the site of 
St. Cuthbert’s Church is as that of a sunk flat 
compared with the street elevation. The middle 
of the structure is as nearly as possible in line, or 
on level, with Princes-street ; and, were it not 
‘‘half-hidden from the eye’’ there, by the 
foliage of the trees, it would present a cadaver- 
ous aspect, even to the most careless onlooker. 
To reach it, it is necessary to make a deep descent 
from the roadway; and this circumstance, as 
well as the altered character of its surroundings, 
forces the conviction, that such a site is unsuit- 
able for any modern erection whatever. Many 
persons, on first hearing of the proposal to recon- 
struct the church on its prest site, tacitly demurred 
thereto, feeling sure that a counter-proposal 
would emanate from official or other quarters of 
the city ; but it is now seen that a vigorous pro- 
test will be required to save the Scottish capital 
from an untoward perpetration. In the hope of 
contributing to so worthy ‘an object, a plea is 
here advanced for its removal, and against its 
continuance in a patched-up garb as proposed. 

Regarding the site, it has been pompously 
spoken of as ‘‘the finest in Europe’’; but, it 
may be asked, whoever read in the inspired 
writings of people descending to the House of 
God? Or, will anyone be found in this 19th 
century declaring that the time is not past for 
worshipping in crypts and catacombs ? 

‘Ah !”’’ replies an objector, ‘‘would you 
ruthlessly remove an historic landmark?’’ Alas ! 
yes ; though to do so must ever be matter for 
regret. But is a landmark never to be removed? 
and is the time not plainly opportune for its 
removal? Wherefore else is the need for the 
artist’s canvas, or the photographer’s camera, 
if not to ‘‘secure the shadow ere the substance 
perish ”’ P 

‘* But,”’ retorts a second objector, ‘* would you 
have us remove the handsome steeple which we 
have looked upon approvingly for so long?’’ 
Is it necessary, we reply, to remove the tower, 
though the main building be removed; or can 
the collective wit of the architects of the Scottish 
metropolis not devise a plan by which it can be 
retained as an independent “‘ thing of beauty’? ? 
In any case, it is surely expedient to choose the 
least of two evils, when choice is thrust upon 
you. By way of caution, also, we might remind 
you how the good people of Gainsborough did a 
century ago, and with what result, in the follow- 
ing extract :— 

‘The parish church of All Saints possesses a 


Ocr. 11, 1889; 
peculiar interest. The beauty of the Gothic i 
here replaced by the dignity of the Classical 
But, as if to preserve something of the character 
of the ecclesiastical edifices of the county, the — 
church has retained a tower of the Perpendicular - 
order. Some time between the years 1740 and — 
1748 there was substituted for the original naye 
and choir what was doubtless considered a more ~ 
imposing structure of the Greco-Roman style. 
The tower, however, was handed down to 
posterity along with the doggerel : q 
Gainsborough, proud people! af 
Built a new church 
To an old steeple.’’ 

By substituting Edinburgh for Gainsborough, 
therefore, history will repeat itself, if the recon- 
struction of St. Cuthbert’s Church is proceeded 
with as proposed. ; 

‘‘ But,’’? chimes in another objector, ‘‘ Give us 
something like precedent for such an act of 
Vandalism as you would have us perform.’’? The 
following is plainly such, taken from the Edin- 
burgh Evening Dispatch of date July 3, 1889: 

‘* Many Oxford men will be horrified to hear 
that the town council propose to ask for Parlia- 
mentary powers to enable them to pull down 
Carfax Church.’’ ee 

There is yet another objector,-who propounds — 
the inquiry, ‘‘In the event of the promoters — 
giving way, or not proceeding with the work of 
reconstruction, what gain is promised them and 
the city for the loss of their time-honoured 
church and site?’’ The question isan important — 


one, and we reply that, by the removal of the — 
church, an ungainly object—impossible to be 
made gainly—would be taken away; a principal 
western entrance to the gardens would be avail- _ 

able; an enchanting view of the Castle Rock, 


i 


d 


and of the Mound Buildings, and of the full 
length of the gardens would be obtained; a new 
and important site would be enriched with an 
edifice worthy of the traditions of its prede 
cessor; and augmented subscriptions woul 
almost certainly flow in from citizens am 
sectaries alike, and from Scotchmen who desi 
to see their capital city progressive. 
It remains to be seen if the promoters of th 
singular proposal will patriotically sink thei 
sectarian rights—to them of the nature of a trust 
—in their larger and more representative chas 
racter of citizens; or if the city’s spirited coun- 
cillors will yet be found emulating the good 
example of their brother magnates and great 
English rival.—I am, &c., A 
Avuprt ALTERAM PARTEM. 
DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS, ‘a 
Sir,—I have read with much interest your 
powerful leader on the destruction of ancient — 
buildings by so-called restoration. But what do 
you think of a gentleman who having the ruins 
of an abbey on his estate, pulls them down 
piecemeal ? a 
A painful case of this kind has recently occurred 
not far from here. ‘‘ Egglestone Abbey,’’ about 
a mile from Barnard Castle, was a house of the — 
Premonstratensian Canons, and till recently had — 
the north and west walls of nave and the north — 
transept, of about 1200; the chancel and south — 
side of nave, about 1250; and the south transept, — 
about 1350; and, in addition, a considerable part 
of the domestic buildings, of various dates from — 
about 1200 to about 1500. The north transept 
was particularly interesting, as, in additionto 
some 12th-century windows, it had the doorway — 
leading from dormitory into church, and a few 
years ago had also the steps. Judge of my 
horror at finding in a recent visit that the whole — 
of the north transept and the south end of the 
domestic buildings have recently been taken down — 
to the very ground, so that even the plan cannot 
be traced. ‘The domestic building could hardly — 
be called a ruin, as it was roofed in. Such roof 
was certainly not of an ornamental character, 3h 
and I am not sure of its date, part of it at least 
being modern; but it protected the walls, and . 
presented the appearance of a domestic building 
of the White Canons. Well, the whole of this 
roof has been removed, and the walls left to the 
tender mercies of the elements. 
- You will naturally think all this has been done 
by some ignorant ‘‘ Yokel,’’ who sees no difference — 
between the ruins of an ancient church and @ — 
modern barn; not so, sir, it has actually been 
done by an educated country gentleman—Mr. 
Morritt, of Rokeby Park, a descendant of the 
Morritt to whom Sir Walter Scott dedicated his — 
splendid poem of ‘‘ Rokeby,’’ and in whose house 
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and grounds the poem was written, the closing 
scene in the tragedy being laid in this very 
church at Egglestone. 

In a correspondence I have had with Mr. 
Morritt, in the columns of a local paper, he 
justifies himself on the ground that part of some 
wall was blown down, others he thought were un- 
safe, the roof was giving way, &c.; so he saw no 
harm in taking down all I have above-named and 
carting it away to build a stable at Rokeby. 

The masons, who were redressing the stones 
on the spot, prior to removal for such purpose, 
told me they thought some more was to come 
down, as it was unsafe; and I therefore ask 
antiquarians, through your columns, to protest 
against such demolition. I have frequently seen 
the ruins for the last 30 years, and I do not 
believe any part was unsafe, or if unsafe in its 
neglected condition, might have been made safe 
by a trifling outlay in Portland cement; and the 
roof might also have been repaired so as to pre- 
serve the domestic buildings from falling into 
ruins. ; 

Mr. Morritt may say that the place is his own, 
and he has a right to do as he likes with it— 
legally no doubt he has, but not morally. He 
came, by the ‘‘accident of birth,’’ into posses- 
sion of a place for which ‘‘he toiled not, neither 
did he spin,’’ and the public have for generations 
—no doubt ever since Bluff Hal took it from the 
successors of the builders, and gave it to some 
Court favourite—had access to the ruins; and 
hundreds of archeologists, as well as thousands 
of ordinary visitors, visit them every year. 
Surely Mr. Morritt, in so succeeding to the 

ee eess of the place, has succeeded also to the 
uty of keeping it in repair for the ‘‘user’’ of 
the public. If part was blown down, all I can 


say is, he ought to have strengthened it in time | 


to prevent. its being blown down. If part was 
unsafe, or appeared to Mr. Morritt unsafe, he 
ought, under proper professional advice, to have 
made it safe, and protected the tops of the walls 
from the wet getting in. If the roof was rotting 
away, surely Mr. Morritt, as a gentleman of high 
social position, and ample means, could have 
afforded to, repair or even renew the roofs, and 
so have earned. the gratitude of all lovers of the 
past, instead of the reverse, as he has done.— 
I am, &ce., J. P. Prircuert. 
24, High-row, Darlington, Oct. 7. 


VENTILATION OF GEYSERS. 


Srr,—We ask the favour of your assistance in 
warning tradesmen against fixing geysers without 
a ventilating pipe to carry the fumes of the gas 
outside the bathroom, and also in urging upon 
those who have the specifying or oversight of 
such work, that they should specially insist on 
this very simple, but absolutely necessary, pre- 
caution. 

The recent accident at Brixton has called public 
attention to the risk of using geysers without the 
proper pipe ; but we know from experience that 
the panic is likely to subside very shortly, when 
people will act as recklessly as ever. Besides, 
there is a danger of the alarm expending itself 
by being led off on a false scent. Someone is 
reported to have said at the inquest that geysers 
should never be used at all, and a gentleman 
writing since calls them ‘‘death-traps.’? Of 
course, such sweeping condemnations fail of their 
effect now that so many thousands of geysers are 
in constant use, with every satisfaction to their 
owners. 

It is sufficient for the public security, and 
much more likely to be attended to, if the simple 
and inexpensive precaution of fixing a ventilating 
pipe is urgently insisted upon. 

e offer, wherever a geyser bearing our name 
has been fixed otherwise, to supply and fix the 
pipe free of charge. If other manufacturers will 
take the same course, we shall be spared the 
horror of reading of any more cases of asphyxia. 
—Weare, &c., Ewart AnD Son. 

346, Euston-road, Oct. 9. 


MASONRY CLASS AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


Sir,—We earnestly request your favourable 
consideration of the inclosed syllabus of Masonry 
Class to be held at South Kensington under the 
direction of Mr. Lawrence Harvey, F.R.I.B.A., 
&c., and should you believe the lessons therein 
are calculated to give a sound knowledge of 
masonry and construction, and prove a scientific 
basis of training for masons desirous of rising to 
the positions of foremen or clerks of works, we 


respectfully solicit your help to bring these 
lessons within their reach. 

The Council of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute either cannot or will not reduce the 
high fee demanded of 2} guineas, therefore we, 
the undersigned, have formed ourselves into a 
committee to receive subscriptions from friends 
who consider our cause a good one, and tending 
to raise the general tone and character of a large 
body of workmen. 

We propose reducing the fee to 25s. each for 
all bona-fide masons, and even this amount, with 
the addition of railway fare and other expenses, 
forms a large sum for masons to pay, and it is 
to their credit that many are now anxiously 
awaiting the result of this our effort in their 
behalf.—We are, &c., 


J. Wormett, foreman mason, B. E. 
Nightingale, Albert-embankment, 
8.E. 

R. Bonn, foreman mason, Adamson 
and Sons, Putney. 

J. Prarr, foreman, G. Seale, Apollo 
Works, Walworth. 

E. SHorpnanp, masonry contractor, 
Battersea-square. 

T. Hassett, foreman of masons, 
Messrs. Macey and Sons, Battersea. 

G. Pirzn, masonry contractor, 81, 
Bridge-road, Battersea. 

W. Kenney, foreman mason, London 
Steam Stone Saw Mills, Limited. 
J. Hametry, foreman mason, J. W. 

Habbs. 

H. E. Nuatx, inspector of terracotta 
work, Messrs: Doulton and Co. 
Lambeth. 

Rosert Srewart, foreman of works, 
Messrs. Crew Bros., Cumberland- 
market, N. 


Subscriptions may be sent to me at the follow- 
ing address, A. Frypuay, Hon. Sec., 
General Foreman London Steam Stone 
Saw Mills, Limited. 
17, Shepherd’s-place, Upper Kennington- 
lane, S.E., 27th September. 


CUTTING ARCH-BRICKS. 


Srr,—I see in your issue of the 4th inst. a 
letter from ‘‘Terracotta” regarding cutting arch- 
bricks. I beg to state that this method has been 
in use at these works for a considerable time.— 
Lam, &c., 

Cuas. Brooxzt Cannine, Manager. 

Terracotta Works, Ruabon, Oct. 7. 
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St. Luke’s schools, Blackburn, are about to. be 
enlarged by the addition of two class-rooms on the 
east of two floors. The accommodation will thus 
be increased from 546 to 706 school places at an 
estimated cost of £660. The architects are Messrs. 
Angelo W. R. Simpson and Duckworth, of Black- 
burn. 


Mansfield College, Oxford, which has been built 
from Mr. Basil Champney’s designs, will be opened 
on Monday next, the 14th inst. 


A stained glass memorial window has this week 
been placed in the north side of the chancel of Long 
Sutton Church. The subject is the Virgin Mary 
bearing the infant Saviour, and attended by Mary 
the mother of Cleophas and Mary Magdalene. 
a. Burlison and Grylls, of London, are the 
artists. 


The decoration of the chancel of All Saints’ 
Church, Southampton, has recently been carried 
out by Mr. C. A. Vaughan, Southampton, from a 
design by Mr. A. Morden Mowbray, of Oxford, and 
the result of the work has been to complete the re- 
decoration of the interior of the sacred edifice. The 
panels in the ceiling are painted ultramarine blue, 
with gold pater, and the stiles ivory colour. On 
the upper per of the east wall the Holy Spirit is 
represented descending in the form of a dove, in 
white and gold. The rest of the wall is brought 
out in pale and dark terracotta, white, and blue. 


The new Conservative Club in Croft’s Bank-row, 
Urmston, near Warrington, will be opened on 
Saturday, the 19th inst. It is built of red and 
white bricks, and cost £1,500, the two principal 
rooms being a public hall, 70ft. by 33ft., fitted with 
stage, and a billiard-room 34ft. 6in. by 33ft. Mr. 
Spark, of Urmston, was the builder. 


Considerable additions have been made to Rough- 
way Paper Mills, Wrotham, and special attention 
has been paid to the ventilation, the latest improved 
form of Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son’s patent 
self-acting air pump ventilator being adopted for 
the extraction of the vitiated air. 


Members of the Committee. 


Jortercommuanication, 
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QUESTIONS. 


[10110.|—Smoky Chimneys.—I should be glad of 
information to solve the following. Some of the rooms 
in a new wing lately added to an old house smoke when 
the doors are shut; others do not. No. 1 room smokes 
when the door is shut; No. 2 is not affected in any way 
by opening or shutting the door. Do the relative posi- 
tions of door and fireplace cause it to smoke when th 


door is shut? If so, where should the door be, or whatis 
the cause? (Sketch shows position of rooms.)—J. 8. 


(10111.|—Cast-Iron Pillars. — Will some expe- 
rienced reader kindly quote any reliable formula for the 
strength of cast-iron pillars or stanchions ‘of channel or 
double channel section—that is a common # form with 
middle rib.—Rex. 


(10112.|—Timber and Join ery.—The question has 
arisen whether timber (specified, s ay, 4in.by 3in.) is allow- 
able 3Zin. and 2¢in., also if a door specified 1}in. is ad- 
missible 1%in., and if 1}in. sashes arelgin. finished. The 
point is, that the saw-cut and working spoils jin. of wood, 
and therefore the contractor is justified in charging for 
it. There are three local opinions given—one claiming 
that it is allowable to make the allowance in thickness— 
one that it used to be a custom that has rightly been 
allowed to fall into disuse—one that it only applies to 
timber merchants who sell and saw ?—WInpsor. 


10113.]—‘‘ Sanitas ”? Closet.—I shall be glad of 
information as to “‘ Sanitas’’ closet. I am well acquainted 
with the ‘‘ Unitas.” —W. A. G. 


[10114.|—Floor Stiffening.—Is it important that 
joisted floors should be grein strutted before 
boards are laid, or will it be equally effective if done along 
with the boarding ?—ScuHEMeEr. 


[10115.]—Stanchions of Cast-Iron.—Will one 
of your engineering readers refer to any work treating on 
the strength of pillars of this kind? The sections are of 
the channel and double-channel shape, or a double- 
flanged girder with a middle rib on each side.—G. 


REPLIES. 


{10089.] — True North.— The declination of the 
needle from the North of the earth’s axis is always 
changing, and now approaching zero in its oscillation. 
The latest determination of it which I have met with is 
for 1881, being 18°5° West for London.—M. 


[10092.] -Cement.—I fancy that the hardening of the 
water must be imaginary. If it does occur, it is due to 
the carbonic acid in the soft water acting on the lime in 
the cement. I don’t understand how it can be important 
and continuous. The perfect remedy would be a coating 
of asphalte, or an easier and. cheaper expedient an appli- 
cation of the Crown damp-resisting fluid of Chambers, 


[10099.] Domestic Hot-Water Supply.—Until 
now I have always used the same size of pipe for flow and 
return from boiler; but a plumber who has been doin 
work in which I am interested, has put in lin. flow an 
3in. return, saying it is better, seeing that the water in 
becoming heated is more bulky, consequently the circula- 
tion is more rapid.—TEACHABLE. 


[10100.]—Questionable Wood Flooring. —I am 
surprised to learn so few dwelling-houses in the London 
district have the floors laid with tongued and grooved 
boards. Ihave carried out house and cottage work for 
over 25 years back in Halifax and surrounding districts 
but haye always had the wood floors laid with tongued 
and grooved boards; nor have I seen them done other- 
wise here, unless the floors have been double-boarded, 
and the upper and lower layers lapped at the joints. R. 
Watson states: ‘‘No harm is likely to arise from the 
causes mentioned.’’ In staying at the seaside in winterI 
have found the bedrooms cold and draughty—the latter 
nuisance being increased on putting in a_fire—the air to 
supply which rushed up the joints of boards from a chilly 
quarter, anything but assuring as to its purity. On 
examining the floors, in each case my penknife blade 
slipped through the joints quite easily. Is not the air 
supplied through the crevices of such boarding likely to 
be detrimental to health, coming, as it does in many cases, 
from fusty spaces under ground-floors, full of ground air 
—often traversed by sewer-pipes —and a warren for 
vermin; the upper-floor spaces between ceilings and 
boards being, in most instances, charged with similar 
impurities, including the outwalls ! What is to prevent 
the plaster ceilings under straight-jointed boarding from 
becoming greatly discoloured and disfigured in washing 


floors over, when laid like sieves? I find there is so 
little difference in the cost of straight-jointed and tongued 
boards that, in adopting the former (except in special 
cases) it is false economy.—To.op. 


[10104.] Noise from Billiard-Room.—What 
I would suggest, and what I feel confident would 
admirably suit the requirements, would be to lay silicate 
cotton or slag wool (which is now recognised to be the 
best non-conductor of sound known) between the floor- 
joists, and on top of that fix sarking felt, so that it 
comes immediately under floor-boarding. By this means, 
the sound will not only be effectually prevented; but 
there will also not be any chance of the propagation of 
vermin, which otherwise would be the case where saw- 
dust or ordinary hair-felt is employed.—P. Lampert. 

(10104.]—Noise from Billiard Room.—You may 
board the ceiling joists, and lay 2in. or 3in- of deafening 
upon it. An air-space should be left between the upper 
floor and ceiling, and beneath the upper boards felt may 
be laid. If these precautions are taken, I do not think 
the noise will be much. The ends‘of joists should be laid 
on felt or slag wool, so asto deaden the transmission of 
sound down the walls.—G. H. G. 

[10105./—Helps on Sanitary Science.—I should 
recommend ‘‘ An Intending Candidate” to read Cortfield’s 
“Taws of Health, Water Supply, and Sewerage,’’ 
Latham’s ‘‘Sanitary Engineering,” Parkes’s ‘‘ Practical 
Hygiene,’ besides the Acts and Statutes. The Public 
Health Act and By-laws ought to be well studied,— 
G. H. B. 

[10107.|—Assistants in the Office of Works.— 
If “J. CG. T.”’ requires full and reliable information, he 
had best write to the Secretary of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Cannon-row, 8.W., for particulars of the follow- 
ing exams., which are all of a similar character—viz., 
Assistant Surveyors, Junior Examiners, and Clerks of 
Works (Office of Works), Assistant Surveyors (Royal 
Engineers), Accountant Clerk,and Architectural Draughts- 
man (Admiralty—separate exams. for Head-office and 
Outports), Assistant Surveyor of Buildings, Surveyor of 
Buildings, and Clerk of Works (Public Works Depart- 
ment, Ireland). It is rumoured that the initial pay and 
prospects of Assistant Surveyors in the Office of Works 
will shortly be improved; but nothing is determined yet. 
—G. A, T. Mipp.ETon. 

|10107..—Assistants in the Office of Works.— 
Having obtained the first place in one of these competitive 
examinations, I thall be pleased to give ‘J. C. T., or any 
other intending competitor the information required, if 
they will write me, inclosing stamped envelope for reply. 
—T. C. Hunter, 8, Albany-road, Rochester. 

{10108.]—Building Line.— It appears, from the 
statement of ‘‘ A Builder,’’ that very few buildings have 
been erected in the road in question, and it would be well 
to get the Local Board to settle the frontage line for the 
whole street. Thedistance named—20ft.—is sufficient. It 
would be most unreasonable to expect the set-back to be 
100ft. when, in some cases, the plots might not exceed 
that depth.—H. L. 


{10108.]—Building Line.—The local authority have 
power to make an owner set back a new building to a 
general line with those that are built on either side.— 
G. H. G. 

[10109.|—Brewhouse Floors.—I should leave the 
centres in for at least ten days, and, if possible, for 
fourteen days. Use seven parts of broken bricks and 
gravel to one of Portland cement.—H. L. 


OE 
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Works of water supply are about to be carried 
out at Methley, near Normanton, Yorks, at a cost 
of £7,000, from plans by Mr. Richardson, C.E. At 
a Local Government Board inquiry, held on the 3rd 
inst., relative to the borrowing of the money for 
the ele no opposition was raised to the’ pro- 
posal. 


The parish church of st. James, Longton, Staffs., 
was reopened last week, on the completion of 
alterations and repairs. The floor of the chancel, 
which was formerly on the same level as the nave, has 
been raised and laid with encaustic tiles, and the 
old choir stalls have been replaced by some carved 
oak ones. The gallery at the west end of the 
church has been lessened by one bay window, and a 
new front has been erected. A new system of 
ventilation has been introduced, and the exterior of 
the building has been overhauled. The alterations 
have been carried out by Messrs. H. and R. Inskip, 
and the decorations by Mr. A. Gee, of Stafford. 
The total cost will be about £1,200. 


New Board Schools in Melyville-road, Ford, were 
opened last week by the Devonport School Board. 
They are semi-Gothic in character, and built of 
black limestone nobbling, relieved by quoins and 
facings of grey limestone. Accommodation has 
been provided for 350 children, at a cost, exclusive 
of fittings, of £2,700. Mr. John Reed, of Ply- 
mouth, was the contractor. 


The Birmingham School Board passed a reso- 
lution at their last meeting requiring all contractors 
to sign an undertaking not to pay less than the 
minimum standard rate of wages in the district. 


On Saturday afternoon Mrs. W. J. Legh, of 
Lyme Hall, Cheshire, laid the foundation stone of 
anew church, to cost £4,300 at Haydock, near St. 
Helen’s. The plans have been prepared by Messrs. 
Douglas and Fordham, of Chester. Accommo- 
dation will be found for 574 persons. The present 

contract with Mr. Thomas Browne, builder, of 
Chester, is for £3,500; but the total cost, including 
fittings, &c., will be about £4,300. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 
WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Bripwortu, NorrmGuam.—On Thursday last, 
the 3rd _inst., the Blidworth Waterworks were 
formally opened, when the Mansfield Rural Sanitary 
Authority were entertained at luncheon by Mr. 
Herbert Walker, A.M.I.C.E., of Nottingham, the 
engineer of the works. The Rev. R. H. Whit- 
worth, the Vicar, in proposing the health of the 
engineer, remarked that although he was originally 
opposed to the scheme, he now fell in with it 
entirely, believing it was the best thing that could 
happen to the parish. In response, Mr. Walker 
reviewed the history of the waterworks question at 
Blidworth, saying it dated back as far as 1883, 
when he was called upon by the late Sir Arthur 
Need to devise a scheme. He did so at an esti- 
mated cost of £2,000. The parishioners thought 
that too much, and propounded one of their own to 
cost not more than £300. This, however, failed, 
and finally his scheme was adopted. He took this 
opportunity of saying that the work had been most 
satisfactorily carried out by Mr. J. F. Price, of 
Nottingham, the contractor. The water is obtained 
from a well sunk in the new red sandstone, and is 
elevated by means of a small horizontal steam- 
engine and three-throw pumps, by Messrs. Tangyes, 
of Birmingham, to a reservoir 200ft. above the 
engine-house. The quantity of water obtainable is 
practicably unlimited, and it is proved by analysis 
to be of most excellent quality. 


BrapForp, Yorxs.—The Bradford Corporation 
will apply to Parliament next session for power to 
obtain from the Nidd Valley an addition to the 
towns supply of water. The scheme and report 
have been prepared by Mr. A. Binnie, the water- 
works engineer. It is intended to deal with the 
flow from 18,200 acres in such a manner as to give 
to the town the benefit of a large amount of pure 
spring water, which flows out of the millstone grit 
formation, of which, with the exception of 315 
acres, the drainage area entirely consists, the flood 
water passing down into a compensation reservoir, 
where it would be stored and settled for the use of 
the river Nidd. By thus selecting the spring water 
and the clear bright flow of the streams, a con- 
siderable improvement is proposed by mixing the 
clearer water from the Nidd Valley with that in the 
present reservoirs at Barden, Chelker, and Heaton. 
The scheme provides for the work being done in six 
different instalments, the total for the entire 
project being 17°30 millions gallons a day. On the 
question of cost, Mr. Binnie estimates that the whole 
scheme will require a capital of £1,222,000, the first 
instalment, waiting capital, £388,000, being £91,250 
per million gallons. These estimates, over and above 
the cost of works, include £20,000 for Parliamentary 
and law expenses, and £107,200 for contingencies. 
The complete scheme will involve the construction, 
for town supply, of three reservoirs on the Upper 
Nidd, situated at Woodale, Haden Carr, and 
Angram, and a conduit from Woodale to Bradford, 
which, besides the waters of the river Nidd at 
Woodale, will receive the flow of 48 streams and 
springs flowing from the millstone grit formation. 
This conduit, passing in a tunnel under Greenhow 
Hill, will be carried into the valley of the 
Wharfe, and so by way of Barden, Chelker, 
Gilstead, and Heaton, to Bradford. 


Erpineron SEWERAGE.—A Local Government 
Board inquiry was held on October 4th, at 
Gravelly Hill, near Birmingham, and presided over 
by Mr. Arnold Taylor, engineering inspector. The 
Aston Rural Sanitary Authority applied for powers 
to borrow £5,000 for the sewerage of a part of the 
Erdington and Wilton special drainage district. 
Mr. W. H. Radford, sanitary engineer, Notting- 
ham, is the engineer for the scheme, and he explained 
the plans. 

Sanirary Inspectors’ AssoctaTion.—The sixth 
annual general meeting of the Association of Public 
Sanitary Inspectors of Great Britain was held on 
Saturday evening at the Westminster Town Hall, 
Mr. Hugh Alexander presiding. The report stated 
that the council had not been indifferent during the 
past session to the progress of legislation as it 
affected local government and its bearing upon 
public health. As a District Councils Bill could not 
be introduced no movement had been made during 
the session. The report expressed disappointment 
at the limitation of the compulsory operation of the 
Infectious Diseases Notification Act to the metro- 
polis, and avowed an intention on the part of the 
council to use every opportunity which might 
present itself to amend the Act. During the year 
61 new members had been added to the association, 
and the members had to be congratulated on a year 
of much solid progress, of full harmony in purpose, 
and of a wide development in brotherhood among 
the sanitary inspectors of the kingdom. The meet- 
ing decided to hold the next annual meeting at 
Leamington. 

ee 


The partnership heretofore subsisting between 
Messrs. Archer and Green, of Buckingham-street, 
Strand, W.C., architects and surveyors, has been 
dissolved. 


Breach oF House Drain REGULATIONS.—At — 
West London Police-court on Saturday, Alfred — 
Heaver, a builder, appeared to answer summonses ~ 
charging him with constructing drains on the Hyde 
Park Estate, Wandsworth Bridge-road, contrary to 
the regulations of the Fulham Vestry. Three sum- 
monses had been taken out for putting in drains — 
without Portland cement, and covering them over 
prior to inspection. The other was for connec 
the drain through the party wall into the next — 
house. Since an adjournment the defendant had, 
it was stated, remedied the various defects, so that 
the whole estate was now properly drained. A 
correspondence was read, from which it appeared — 
that drains on other parts of the estate were con- 
structed in a similar manner and passed. In one — 
letter there was a complaint of the captious conduct 
of the new drain inspector. The assistant surveyor 
was questioned, and said he could not state whether — 
the drains had been laid without concrete. He did 
Mr. Curtis-Bennett said that 


ainst the 
defendant. journed 
Mr. Curtis-Bennett stating that he would name 
surveyor to inspect the drains. 


EE? _____———- 


STAINED GLASS. 


ABERAVON.—A grand five-light painted gli 
window has been placed in the east end of Aberayon — 
Church. The window has been carried out by Mr, 
Dixon, of London, under the direction of Mess 
Kempson and Fowler, of Llandaff, the subj 
being ‘‘The Adoration of the Magi.’’ Me 
Kempson and Fowler are also engaged upon 
elaborate reredos for the same church, the con- 
structional part of which is being worked by Mr, 
Clarke, of Llandaff, in alabaster and marble 
considerable portion of it is exhibited at the 
Exhibition, which is open this week in conne 
with the Church Congress at Cardiff. The sculpture 
for the reredos is being modelled and carved 
white marble by Mr. H. H. Armstead, R.A. An 
pulpit, chancel seats, and floors have also 
designed by Messrs. Kempson and Fowler, a 
these, it is expected, will be executed by the 
the reredos is finished. 


ej ¢—_§___— 


The Lord Provost’s committee of Edinburgh to 
council has approved of the form of a petition to 
Queen asking her Majesty to institute an inqu 
into the past and present administration of 
Royal Scottish Academy, and the application of 
funds, before the new charter asked by that bo 
is granted. 


The abbey church of Selby is about to be restored, 
from plans prepared by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, F.S. 

The first works to be undertaken will be to 
the north transept and its roof safe, and the no 
transept window will be filled with stained glass at 
a cost of £600, by a private donor. The upper 
portion of the great east window is also beim 
restored. 


Workmen are at present engaged in demolishi 
the old burgh school in School Wynd, Arbroath 
built about three centuries ago. A number 
stones of the abbey have been found built into 
walls. One of these is finely carved, in the form 
a canopy, on two sides. It had apparently be 
part of a reredos of a stall canopy. It had be 
gilt, and the traces of gilding were distinct all o 
the carved part of the stone. / 


The new chapel of St. Nicholas, attached to. 
Margaret’s Episcopal Church, Gallowgate, Aber- 
deen, was consecrated on Monday by Bishop Doug] 
The chapel has been added as the first part of 
scheme for enlarging and beautifying the whole of — 
the church. This includes the heightening of the 
present building, extending it both at the west 
the east end, building a chapel at the north-eas 
new vestries, and two turrets, the whole of the 
church and chapel to be vaulted in prick, with — 
stone ribs. The chapel is from designs by Mess 
Bucknall and Comper, architects, London. 


A special meeting of the Newcastle Sanitary 
Committee was held on Monday, to consider the 
reorganisation of the sanitary department unde: 
the superintendence of Dr. Armstrong. ‘The whol 
of the details were gone ,through with respect to 
the work and hours of the sanitary inspectors. Jt 
was arranged that any complaints respecting the — 
unsanitary state of ashpits, dwelling houses, yards, — 
slaughter-houses, &c., should be made at the 
various police stations in the city, the same as WaS — 
done regarding the cleansing of ashpits, and also 
complaints should be received at the residence of — 
the sanitary inspectors; and that a book be kept to 
register all such complaints. or 


~ 
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Ou Office Gable. 


Mr. Atpnevs CreorHas Morton, who was 
elected for Peterborough on Monday, is an 
architect and surveyor practising in Chancery- 
lane, and one of the representatives of the Ward 
of Farringdon Without in the Common Council 
of London. He was born in 1840, and is the 
second son of the late Mr. Francis Morton. He 
is also a member of the Wandsworth District 
Board of Works and of the vestries for Clapham 
and St. Dunstan in the West. He was an un- 
successful candidate for Hythe at the general 
election of 1885, and for Christchurch, Hants, 
at that of 1886. He now enters Parliament for 
the first time. 


Tue London County Council are showing great 
energy in planning some long-needed improve- 
ments in the central districts of the metropolis. 
Following up their resolution of last week to seek 
Parliamentary powers to remove the south side 
of Holywell-street, the Council considered, on 
Tuesday, a committee’s proposal to seek powers 
to form a new street from Holborn to the Strand 
giving direct access between Waterloo and the 
three northern railway stations. ‘The new 
thoroughfare will commence in a line with 
Southampton-row, and will cut across a maze 
of courts and narrow lanes to the junction of 
Catherine-street and the Strand. At a point 
about 500 yards from the Strand a spur street 
will leave the new thoroughfare and run east- 
wards to St. Clement Danes Church. Both these 
streets will be 90ft. in width, and will be planted 
with trees on each side. The approaches to 
Waterloo Bridge will also be improved by 
removing a portion of the buildings at both 
sides of its junction with the Strand, so as to 
form a semi-circus. 


Tus very complete scheme, if carried out, 
will cut through and destroy a considerable area 
of poor and dilapidated property, and will not 
prejudice the construction of any future pro- 
jected street running parallel with the Strand. 
The approximate cost of the proposed improve- 
ment is: Engineer’s estimate for the formation 
of the roads, £59,000; architect’s estimate for 
acquiring the property, after deducting recoup- 
ment, £1,414,000—making together £1,473,000. 
This is said to be an outside forecast of cost; but 
our experience of Parliamentary estimates is that 
the outlay almost invariably exceeds them. The 
Council will further consider the reports at their 
next meeting. An examination of the proposals, 
with the aid of a large-scale map, shows that 
they will effect, if adopted, great and long- 
required improvements, and there will probably 
be little difficulty in obtaining Parliamentary 
sanction for the scheme. 


Ar University College, Gower-street, N.W., a 
course of six lectures on ‘‘ Applied Art’ is to be 
given on successive Tuesday afternoons at 5 p.m. 
by Mr. Hugh Stannus, F.R.I.B.A. The topics 
to be treated are the distinction and application 
of ornament with reference to surface, material, 
construction, and purpose, and the first of the 
course will be delivered on Tuesday next. The 
lectures will be given in the library of the Slade 
School, and are open to the public without pay- 
ment or tickets. 


A MEETING of subscribers to the testimonial to 
Sir C. T. Newton will be held at 22, Albemarle- 
street, on Tuesday afternoon next, at 5 p.m., for 
the purpose of presenting the testimonial to Sir 
Charles Newton, who is about to leave England 
for some months. The Earl of Carnarvon, as 
chairman of the committee, will preside. The 
sum raised hitherto amounts to about £430. Of 
this about £150 will be required for the bust by 
Sir J. E. Boehm, which it is intended to place 
in the British Museum. The balance, after 
paying expenses, will, by Sir Charles Newton’s 
particular request, be devoted to the establish- 
ment cf a prize in connection with the British 
School at Athens. 


Mr. Rosrrr Parzrson, the City Assessor of 
Edinburgh, died on Saturday morning at his 
residence, 47, Grange-road. “Mr. Paterson was 
at business on Friday, and on returning home he 
had a shock of paralysis, which proved fatal. Mr. 
Paterson was 64 years of age. He served an 
apprenticeship with Messrs. William Beattie 
and Sons, builders, of Edinburgh, asa joiner, 
in order to obtain the practical knowledge 
requisite for the profession of an architect. His 


father was the first assessor for Edinburgh under 
the Lands Valuation Act, and on his death Mr. 
Paterson succeeded to the duties of the office, 
being then twenty-one years of age. He had 
thus been City Assessor for the long period of 
over forty years. In 1872 he was joined in 
partnership by his son, Mr. Robert Paterson, 
jun. He leaves a widow and five sons and two 
daughters. At the present time the Calton Con- 
vening Rooms are being fitted up for the better 
accommodation of the staff of the City Assessor, 
and these alterations were being carried out 
under Mr. Paterson’s supervision. 


Four oil-paintings, three by Flemish artists, 
the other by a Spaniard, have just be added to 
the collection in the National Gallery. The 
principal one is a large ‘‘ Assumption of the 
Virgin” by Valdez Leal, a Sevillan painter of 
the latter half of the 17th century, strongly 
influenced by Murillo. Portraits of the donator 
and donatrix appear on either side of the picture; 
the former of these affords a curiously perfect 
type of the Spanish hidalgo of thetime. Another 
addition is a curious ‘‘ Interior of a Picture 
Gallery,’’ -attributed, probably correctly, to 
Jan Breughel, called Velvet Breughel. Its 
chief interest lies in the remarkable splendour 
and beauty of the costumes and in the untiring 
skill with which these are depicted. A third 
acquisition is a large ‘‘family group’’ by Jan 
Van Bylert, or Bijlert, of Utrecht. A fourth 
addition, a ‘‘Convivial Piece,” is by Hendrick 
Gerrit Pot—the Henri Pot by whom there is in 
the Louvre a curious small full-length of 
Charles I. It is painted in the style of the 
conversation pieces of Dirk Hals and Pieter 
Codde, with less sharpness of execution. The 
contemporary copy by Gerrit Landens of Rem- 
brandt’s great ‘‘ Night Watch’’ at Amsterdam 
has been brightened by the removal of the yellow 
varnish, furnishing additional proof that the 
original represents a day and not a night scene. 
This copy furnishes evidence of the mutilation 
undergone at some period by Rembrandt’s great 
canvas. 


Tue Camera Club in Bedford-street, Strand, 
have now on view the fourth of their ‘‘ One 
Man’’ photographic exhibitions, and thereby 
have brought together a very admirable collec- 
tion of pictures by Mr. H. P. Robinson, of Tun- 
bridge Wells, representing examples of his highly 
artistic work extending over many years from 
the earlier days of photography. The subjects 
of these prints are mainly composed of Rural 
scenes, such as ‘‘ Home from the Hayfield,’ 
with groups of women and children backed by a 
sunset. Some of the other studies of figures also 
show marked ability of the artist and his clever 
management of light and shade; but death 


scenes, such as the ‘‘ Passing Away of the 


Soul,’’ if highly dramatic, are scarcely pleasing 
—especially in a photograph wherein if the whole 
thing is not a sham (which would certainly be 
in questionable taste), the untimely occasion for 
the taking of a photograph is at once manifest, 
and suggests an outrage on the sacredness of the 
death-bed. Of course, this objection does not 
alter the merit of the photograph as such, and 
we admit the cleverness exhibited. Mr. Robin- 
son’s cloud effects are wonderfully good, and 
show considerable reason for the claim made by 
photographers now for their art as to its pictorial 
possibilities, hitherto generally denied it. This 
series serves to bring forward some examples of 
the best that has been done by the camera, and 
the exhibition is open free to the public. Evi- 
dently the Camera Club is doing useful work. 
We wish their exhibition-room in Bedford- 
street had better light. 


Aw address on ‘‘ New Art in Life’’ was given 
by Prof. Baldwin Brown at Edinburgh University 
on Thursday last as one of the University gather- 
ing lectures. Mr. Baldwin Brown drew a dis- 
tinction between art which is alive and progres- 
sive, and art which is stagnant, sterile, and dead. 
So many deeply-rooted human instincts made for 
art that there had always been art in the world, 
but art had not flourished in all its forms at the 
sameepochs. Living forms of art were intimately 
related to the times which gave them birth. Art 
which only reproduced what had gone before was 
but matter of convention and tradition. This 
was illustrated by the painters of the school of 
Holland, and to Constable and the French school 
of landscape and figure painters who received their 
impulse from him. Turning from painting to the 
arts of decoration, these, he said, would be found 
to have been alive and genuinely productive in 


all ages, even from the remotest prehistoric 
epoch, but to have suffered something like an 
eclipse during the present century. It was now 
no longer natural that when a man made a thing 
he should make it beautiful or interesting. 
These qualities were something to be ordered and 
paid for extra, and were generally mere lifeless 
imitations of the past. There were now, however, 
signs of a revival of ‘‘new life’’ in these forms 
of art, due to the movement for the encourage- 
ment in our towns and villages of the domestic 
arts, which did so much in old time to beautify 
the common things of life. The newly-formed 
Scottish Home Industries Association was 
designed to help in this movement. The value 
of these simple forms of art as elements in the 
life of the people formed the subject of some 
concluding remarks. 

A currous example of misapplied labour is on 
view this week at the Municipal Art Gallery at 
Birmingham in the form of a model to scale of 
the Town Hall of that city executed in ivory. 
It has been made by Mr. Philip Barrington, of 
Barr-street, Birmingham, a rulemaker; it is 
about 3ft. in length, and has been built from 
measured drawings of the structure, taken by 
Mr. Hamlin, of Temple-row, in that city. 
There are 8,994 pieces of ivory in the model, 
corresponding to the stones of the actual 
building ; but, including screw-pins and nuts, 
metal castings, dowells, &c., the work is com- 
posed of 25,310 pieces. 

For the protection of the trade, the London 
Central Association of House Decorators and 
Painters have just appointed a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the rate of wages paid 
by the contractors for School Board work in the 
metropolis. The Committee have already 
received a large number of letters from men who 
have been employed on such work, which has 
proved the necessity for this inquiry by a trade 
union the men can trust with the information. 
They now invite all those men who have worked 
on School Board jobs to write to them, addressed 
to Mr. E. W. Blades, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, ‘‘ City of Hereford,’’ Cleveland-street, W., 
stating the rate of wages received by them and 
the firm they worked for. The names and 
addresses of correspondents will be kept strictly 
private if so desired. 

A pustic meeting in connection with the 
Plumbers’ Company’s movement for the national 
registration of plumbers was held on Monday 
night in the Masonic Hall, Edinburgh. Sir 
Alexander Christison occupied the chair. The 
secretary of the Edinburgh and East of Scotland 
District Council, Mr. James Rennie, read the 
annual report, which stated that the registration 
committee had enrolled 33 masters and 112 
operative plumbers, of whom 15 of the former 
and 70 of the latter were in Edinburgh. The 
funds of the Council showed a credit balance of 
£89 5s. 8d. Dr. Littlejohn moved a resolution 
commending the movement for the technical 
education and national registration of qualified 
plumbers as worthy of the sympathy and support 
of the public. He said he was proud to think 
that bad plumbing would be rather difficult to get 
in Edinburgh nowadays. Plumbers must, how- 
ever, by careful education in the technicalities 
of their trade and by registration, fully vindicate 
and assert themselves. It was by such means 
that quackery in the surgical profession had been 
overcome, amid considerable opposition from the 
class interested in the old order of things.’ The 
Rey. Dr. Masson seconded the resolution. 
Professor Crum Brown moved that the meeting 
strongly approve of the proposal to encourage 
classes for the technical instruction of plumbers 
and the promotion of the higher education of 
persons following the trade or craft of plumbers 
Principal Grant Ogilvie seconded the resolution. 
Mr. W. R. E. Coles, of the Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers, London, said there were now 4,000 
members enrolled in the Society, and he had 
application from all our colonies for duly qualified 
and registered workmen. The resolutions were 
unanimously carried. 


Tue two reports for the last official year on 
the working of the forestry departments of Upper 
and Lower Burmah just issued speak of great 
improvement in every direction. The area of 
reserved forests in Lower Burmah was increased 
by 200 square miles, and within the present year 
it will be increased by 400 square miles in the 
Pegu district alone, where at the close of last 
year the total area of reserves was 3,318 square 
miles, and in other districts new reserves are 
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being formed, or-old ones -beihg rincreased.. In] MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Upper Burmah the forest officers are acquiring a 
full knowledge of the vast areas under. their 
charge, and the difficulties respecting the obli- 
gations of the late Burmese Government in 
regard to forests are being overcome. In Upper 
Burmah the valuable forests are being worked 
by lessees, the Bombay and Burmah Company 
alone holding seven forest tracks. The contracts 
between this corporation and the Government of 
India are set out in an appendix to the report. 
The general work of the department at present 
is confined mainly to surveying and mapping. 
The forest laws are little understood as yet by 
the people, and they. are only enforced in the 
case of serious offences. The amount of timber 
extracted from the forests is increasing. In 
1887-8 it amounted to 98,470 tons, and in the 
past year to 162,458 tons. 


Tux School of Art Wood-Carving, City and 
Guilds Institute, Exhibition-road, South Ken- 
sington, has’ been reopened after the usual 
summer vacation, and we are requested to state 
that one or two free studentships in both the 
day and the evening classes are vacant. ‘These 
studentships are maintained by means of funds 
granted to the School by the City and Guilds 
Institute. To bring the benefits of the school 
within the reach of artisans, a remission of half 
fees for the evening class is made to artisan 
students connected with the wood-carving trade. 
Forms of application for the free studentships, 
and any further particulars relating to the School, 
may be obtained from the manager. 


Tur New Hotel Métropole now being erected 
opposite the pier at Brighton is to be fitted with 
a complete system of elevators, consisting of two 
suspended hydraulic passenger lifts, each to 
raise eight persons, and running from basement 
to the sixth floor, a height of 96ft., the cars 
being raised by four steel-wire ropes, and 
fitted with special patent safety apparatus and 
governor gear; one hydraulic luggage lift, five 
hydraulic service lifts, one hydraulic kitchen lift, 
two direct-acting basement lifts, -four hand- 
power dinner and service lifts, and one hydraulic 
cellar lift of special design from cellar to yard 
level. The hydraulic lifts are to be worked by 
water from a tank at the top of the building, 
which will be delivered into the tanks by two 
double-cylinder direct-acting steam pumps, with 
all the necessary pipes and connections. The 
whole of this plant will be constructed and 
erected by Messrs. R. Waygood and Co., of 
Falmouth-road, London, §S.E., who are also 
erecting hydraulic passenger and service lifts at 
the Hotel Métropole, Monte Carlo, which is to 
be opened shortly. 


Tue Pearl Life Assurance Company’s (Limited) 
annual report presented at the twenty-fifth annual 
general meeting states that 388,313 policies were 
issued during the past twelve months, represent- 
ing a new annual premium income of £155,263 
19s. 3d. The total income for the past financial 
year amounted to £252,935 17s. 84d., and ex- 
ceeded that of the previous year by £13,522 
12s. 9d. The premium income on the policies 
in force on the Company’s books at the termina- 
tion of the financial year ending in June last 
amounted to £279,212 12s. 54d., which, it may 
be confidently hoped, will be well sustained 
during the present year. The Company has paid 
14,180 claims and grants during the preceding 
twelve months, amounting to £94,116 ds. 54d., 
which, added to the sums previously paid in 
claims since the establishment of the Company, 
makes a total of £673,305 11s. 0d. The life 
assurance fund has been increased during the 
present year by £32,840, being nearly 33 per 
cent. greater than the increase of the previous 
year. The assurance fund, with capital paid up, 
now amounts to £210,428 ds. 74d. 


a 


A new mission church is being built at Brindley 
Ford, Staffs, and the corner stone was laid on 
Saturday afternoon. The site has been given by 
Lord Sidmouth, and the building is being erected 
by Mr. Cope, of Tunstall, from the plans of Mr. A. 
R. Wood, borough surveyor of that town. The 
building will be 50ft. long by 25ft. wide. 


The city council of Manchester have decided, on 
the representation of Dr. Tatham, their medical 
officer of health, to remove asan ‘‘ unhealthy area ”’ 
within the provisions of the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Acts, an oblong block of properties in Lower 
Ancoats, bounded by Oldham-road, and Bengal, 
George-Leigh, and Cornwall-streets, 


Monpay.—Royal Academy Lecturesin ‘‘ Anatomy,’’ No. 
3, by J. Marshall, F.R.S. 8 p.m. 
TurspAy.— University College, Gower-street. 
Lecture on ‘Applied Art,’? by 
Stannus. 5 p.m. ) 
Sanitary Institute, ‘‘ Drainage and 
Construction,’? by Prof. H. Robinson. 
Sp.m. 
aleeore Architectural Association, 
‘‘ Recent Developments of Architectural 
Design,’’ by D. Thomson. 
Fripay.—Architectural Association, Address by the 
President, Leonard Stokes. 7 p.m. 
Royal Academy Lectures, ‘‘ Anatomy,” 
No. 4, by J. Marshall, F.R.S. 8 p.m. 
Sanitary Institute, ‘‘ Ventilation,’ by 
Sir D, Galton, F.R.S. 8 p.m. 


Free 
ies 


Architectural Association, 9, Conduit- 
street, W.—The Annual General Meeting will be held 
on Friday, 18th October, at 7 p.m. 


Trade Pets. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


LonDON CABINETMAKERS.—A mass meeting, 
convened by the West-end branch of the Alliance 
Cabinetmakers, was held on Sunday morning in 
Beaumont-place, Euston-road, for the purpose of 
obtaining the opinion of cabinetmakers as to an 
increase in wages and the shortening of working 
hours. Mr. B. Forsyth occupied the chair, and 
mentioned that only one in 32 of the 40,000 cabinet- 
makers were at present members of the Alliance, 
and consequently the true position was worse than 
that of the dock labourers. Mr. W. Parnell, secre- 
tary of the West-end branch of the Cabinetmakers’ 
Alliance, stated that they had upon their books 
some 33,000 working cabinetmakers, but only 1,000 
of that number were enrolled as members of their 
union. It would be found that when a full week 
had been put in the average wage was not more 
than 3d. or 4d. per hour. The proper pay for 
skilled mechanics was 9d. and 10d. per hour, and 
he asked them whether they were content to go on 
with their miserable pittance? Were they satisfied 
to contiue in slavery and bring themselves into an 
early grave by the sweating which was being carried 
on by such firms as Maple and Co. and Shoolbred ? 
Well, then, they must organise themselves,-and by 
combination, and, if need be, by a general strike, 
get their grievances redressed. He then spoke of 
the sweating done under the ‘*‘ lumping ’’ and piece- 
work system. Scores were working over 80 hours 
per week and in fever dens of the worst character. 
He urged those present to at once give in their 
names to the Alliance Cabinetmakers. By entering 
their union and contributing 4d. per week, that 
would entitle them to a guinea a week whilst on 
strike, so that they would not lose much by having 
arest. In another section, by paying 2s. a week 
they would be entitled to greater benefits. A 
resolution, stating that that mass meeting of 
cabinetmakers recognised the evils which existed in 
their trade and of the extraordinary sweating 
carried on, and pledged itself to organise, by union 
and strike, to remove those evils, having been moved 
by Mr. W. Parnell, and seconded by Mr. J. Walker, 
was carried unanimously. 


THE SLATE QuaRRy SyNnpicaTE.—Negotiations 
are progressing for the acquisition and working by a 
syndicate on the same lines as the Cheshire Salt 
Union of a number of the slate quarries in Carnar- 
vonshire and Merionethshire, and several proprietors 
of the smaller quarries have given their adhesion to 
the proposal. The principal quarries at Llanberis 
and Bethesda are not likely to join in the combina- 
tion. At the former trade continues brisk, but at 
the latter the weekly working days are limited to 
five, and the men complain about the low rate of 
wages. 


—====- ¢——_—— 


The city council of Liverpool have accepted with 
thanks as gifts from Mr. J. A. Picton, M.P., and 
as memorials of the late Sir James A. Picton, 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., a marble bust of the deceased, 
the silver trowel presented to him on laying the 
foundation stone of the Picton Reading-Room, and 
an interleaved copy of the ‘‘Memorials of Liver- 
pool,’? with manuscript notes in his handwriting, 
intended as material for a third and revised edition. 
All these will be preserved in the Free Library. 


Mr. Cavendish Lemon, of Aberystwyth, has com- 
pleted a carved oak pulpit, in the Perpendicular 
style, for Holy Trinity Church, Aberystwyth. The 
architects are Messrs. Middleton, Prothero, and 
Phillott, Cheltenham. He has also constructed an 
Eeclesiastical carved oak cabinet, in the Decorated 
style, as a present to the Countess of Lisburne on 
her marriage with Lord Amhurst. 


The ventilation of the extensive new watch 
manufactory, Prescot, has been carried out on 
Kershaw’s system, the patent pneumatic ventilator 
being adopted for the removal of vitiated air. 


CHIPS, Py Sees 

A well-known brewer of Copenhagen, M. A, 
Jakobsen, has offered to present his large collection 
of paintings, sculpture, and antiquities to the ci 
on the condition that the Municipal Council wi 
grant a sum of 500,000 crowns for the erection of 
a new museum. The majority of the committee 
which was appointed to consider the question hag 
recommended the adoption of the proposal. 


The erection of a memorial drinking fountain 
hag been almost completed at the diagonal walk in 
the West Meadows, Edinburgh, leading from the 
centre walk to Meadow-place. It stands about dft. 
high, the base being of Peterhead granite and the 
basin of Aberdeen granite. Surmounting the whole 
is the figure of a dolphin, from the mouth of which 
the water will flow. Mr. Alex. Calder, Heriot 
Hill, was the sculptor. ce 


increase of almost exactly a thousand during the 
past four years. se ace “9 


- 

Some progress is now likely to be made at Hast. 
ings with the erection of the new workhouse build- 
ings, as, after much controversy and consequen 
delay, the Board of Guardians have recently adopte 
the report of the building committee, recommending 
the plans and: general scheme ‘prepared by the 
architect, Mr. P.. Hw: Tree, ata cost of about 
£40,000. _The plans are to be at once.sent tothe 
Local Government Board for approval, and a preli- 
minary loan of £24,000 applied for, in order to 
commence the work. 


Frangois Bossuet, the distinguished painter, died 
on Sunday at the advanced of 92 years. : 
—— 4 <a 9 —____—_ us 


Holloway’s Pills purify the blood, remove all 
obstacles to its free circulation through the lungs, relieve the engorge 
air tubes, and render respiration free, without reducing the strength, 
irritating the nerves, or depressing the spirits; such are the ready 
means of escaping from suffering when afflicted with colds, coughs, 
bronchitis, and other chest complaints. . rie 


DOULTING FREESTONE, — 
THE CHELYNCH ,STONE—The Stone 
from these Quarries. is known | 
pcr el 
don bted bier of the caioet duvalie 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is ot the 


Stones in England; 
crystalline mature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 4 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Donltinky Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London - 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, Ww. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. - . 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Senne and Estimates Free. 
ress :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} ESTIMATES 


GIVEN. : 
STRODE & CO, 6: Q°e2uFGinzonyard’ to. LONDON, 
New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 2ivt 
Telephone No. 3958, 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 

MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 

TEAK, VENEER, and FANOYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C 


The most extensive Stock ofevery kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. oe 


—— OO 


TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


BiruingHam.—For the erection and completion of the 
school in Upper Garrison-lane, for the school board :— 
Barnsley, J., and Sons, Birmingham (accepted)... £10,966 


Brxvietp.—For various internal alterations, &c., to 
Binfield Park House, for Mr. R. Cookson, Worksop 
Manor, Worksop. Mr. G. W. Webb, A.R.LB.A., 14, 
Friar-street, Reading, architect :-— 

Sages tepcets ae i) ee 
ater supply, &c. :— iams and Son, Reading. 
wi Goer iwork :-<Gteeny BAC Binteld, 
Decorations, &c. :—Moffatt, Reading. 
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. FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1889. 


-EPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON WOODS AND FORESTS. 


( Concluded.) 


“YROWN work, according to the Minutes 
/ of Hyidence taken before the Select 
‘ommittee, entails an immense amount of 
ibour in the receipt of rents and the man- 
gement of the agricultural properties of the 
rown. ‘There is a large staff of agents, and 
arveyors, and bailiffs. Following the evi- 
ence given by members of Messrs. Clutton’s 
rm, a large staff of clerks, which costs 
'3,000 annually, is engaged in different kinds 
f work, and comprises a number of practical 
arveyors. The object of the committee seems 
> be to obtain the profits made out of the 
ianagement of these estates. The office 
xpenses are, it is stated, apportioned upon 
he basis of the work which is done by the 
ffice as a whole, and according to this esti- 
aate Messrs. Clutton get no more than £1,000 
_year profit out of these properties. In 
nswer to a question by the chairman whether 
hey would object to an arrangement which 
aye them a salary of £1,500 a year and 
rovided them with all the clerical staff, 
he reply was, ‘‘ Certainly not.” This answer 
3 rather modified at another meeting. While 
sserting that such a salary would be better 
nancially, the firm does not approve of such 
principle being applied to their agency. 
fessrs. Clutton are largely engaged in 
ther estates, and carry on the business of 
ind-agents for the Hcclesiastical Commis- 
ioners ; they collect the rents, which amount 
) a very large sum, over the South of Eng- 
vnd, and practically over the same district 
s that of the Crown. In apportioning the 
rorking expenses, the two offices have to be 
ept distinct. It is not easy to say how 
1uch of the firm’s time is taken up with the 
‘rown and how much with other business, 
2eing that the former is only an item in the 
rork of theestablishment. This firm supply 
ll the sub-agents, surveyors, and engineersin 
ie supervision of farms, unlike other agents of 
oblemen, who get a fixed income, the owner 
upplying the staff. Our present purpose is 
ot to inquire whether the arrangement of 
upplying all labour of every kind is de- 
irable. ‘or many reasons it is better that 
ae general superyision should be intrusted 
) one perfectly free and independent of the 
vorking staff. We are sure that the plan of 
reparing a scheme and carrying it out is 
»ss likely to give satisfaction: it entails a 
wge and complicated staff, a number of 
lerks and book-keepers, the machinery of 
‘hich is complex, and the expenditure great. 
‘he control of the mineral property of the 
Yoods and Forests, under Sir Warrington W. 
mith, I.R.S., necessitates a large staff, 
ispection of the working of mines, advising 
ae Commissioners in cases of difficulty, 
2eing that the terms of the Crown lease are 
bserved. In some instances there are ex- 
snsive under-sea workings, as in the North- 
‘mberland and Durham mines, the Crown 
wning only the foreshore and under-sea 
ights. For these duties Sir W. Smith re- 
aves £800 a year and 6d. a mile for travel- 
ng expenses. 
The evidence of Mr. Spencer W. Gore, of 
ne firm of Smith and Gore, land surveyors, 
ne of the receivers, if of some interest. We 
2arn that 21,000 acres are under his charge, 
gricultural land chiefly, and the rental is 
bout £29,199. The remuneration varies 
‘rom 23 to 4 per cent., besides other emolu- 
aents for drainage and carrying out build- 


gs, The duties are to receive rents, 
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manage the estates, arrange tenancies, look 
after repairs, and settle disputes. 


Sir Robert Nigel FitzHardinge Kingscote’s 
examination deals with the manner drainage 
work is carried out. Mr. Clutton, senior, 
examines the site, decides what is to be done, 
and sends down Mr. Grantham, engineer, to 
make estimates, take levels, and prepare a 
plan. After the Commissioner gives consent 
to the estimate the work is commenced, a 
foreman is appointed, and the work of cutting 
is done by labourers, who are paid by piece- 
work—so much depth, and so much length. 
In building the work is done by contract, 
though this witness thought that tenders 
would be desirable where several could be 
obtained, and he spoke strongly in fayour of 
tendering. 

Mr. Arthur Cates, the architect and sur- 
veyor of the Crown Estates in London, gave 
some valuable evidence. He was appointed 
to succeed to the duties of Mr. Pennethorne. 
The duties, briefly, comprise letting houses 
on repairing leases, advising as to the re- 
letting of houses the leases of which are 
about to expire, making surveys and valua- 
tions of them, negotiating with tenants, 
settling agreements for letting, advising on 
drawings and specifications submitted, super- 
intending repairs, certifying as to expendi- 
ture and execution of work to entitle lessee 
to the grant of lease, &c.; advising as to 
building sites, the necessity of pulling down 
old houses, clearing sites and letting for new 
buildings, advising on designs submitted for 
them, superintending the new buildings, 
reporting on completion, making surveys, 
and conducting all negotiations. Other 
duties comprise the sale of old materials and 
fixtures, the sale of properties, valuing them, 
attending arbitrations, and supporting Crown 
valuation; the purchase of property in 
London, ground rents, &c. The scale of 
charges agreed to on appointment to the 
office is one of the documents handed in, and 
as this scale is of interest, we give it :— 


BS (Shs) go 
oon n.APS oid 
Bo (|$3s°| a5 
og Cee oe 
aS | og ae 
gA Bess ge? 
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When the computed net! 
yearly rent at which 
the premises shall be 


let by the Crown shall) £ s. d.)£ s.dj£ 8. d. 
not exceed £50 ...... 19 9 0) 5 12-0) 4 14 6 
Shall be above | 

£50andnot exceed £10010 10 0/6 6 05 5 0 
£100 ,, 4, £2001313 0/8 5 0/614 6 
£200 | ~ } £30016 16 O110 3 0|8 8 0 
£300 a » #£400/18 18 O11 11 0|9 9 0 
£400 5 », #£500)21 0 O18 O O10 10 O 
£500 sy | 4y | 750126. 5.0) = = 
PiB0 gc ae at L1000129., Ae Ole am a4 


| 
This scale is (1) for surveying, valuing, and 
reporting particulars of houses and buildings 
in London proposed to be granted on repair- 
ing leases, for revising and _ reporting, 
arranging terms, and making any plans, &c. 
(2) When the houses are found to be 
unfit to be granted on repairing leases. 


For surveying buildings and ground, valuing | 


new sites, and preparing designs and esti- 
mates required, negotiating for leases, ad- 
vising, setting out work and superintending, 
and other necessary labour, a compensation 
equal to one-half of the sums reserved to 
the Crown as the full yearly rent of the pre- 
mises is allowed, one moiety to be payable 
on the execution of agreement, the remainder 
on the execution of the lease. (3) For yaluing 
fixtures and materials of buildings proposed 
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to be pulled down, selling the same by private 
contract or tender, and superintending re- 
moval, a compensation of £5 per cent. on the 
net proceeds of sale; when sold by auction 
14 per cent. For preparing reports, plans, 
designs, specifications, and estimates, and all 
necessary working drawings for buildings 
executed at the expense of Crown, advising 
on contracts, superintending the erection, 
examining artificers’ bills, and for all other 
business incidental to the service, a commis- 
sion of 5 per cent. on the amount of expendi- 
ture is allowed; this to include a set of 
drawings for deposit. (4) For superintending 
the execution of repairs, and certifying that 
the amount agreed to be expended by the 
lessee has been laid out, there is allowed, 
when the sum expended shall not exceed 
£200, 2 per cent. ; when above £200, but not 
exceeding £1,000, 13 per cent.; above £1,000, 
1 per cent. Then follow a scale of fees for 
valuation, to which we need not refer. Mr. 
Cates’s statement to the Chairman of 
the fees which he has received in con- 
nection with Crown property under Col. 
Kingscote’s charge are given for each 
year from 1880 to 1888, from which we 
see the yery fluctuating character of 
them. The highest year was 1884, when the 
receipts reached £5,809; the lowest last 
year, when the income was only £2,166. 
These figures include certain fees payable 
upon the grant of building leases by the 
lessees; but the actual bills represent rather 
less amounts. The payments made by the 
lessees are under a clause in the building 
agreement, which provides that, upon the 
granting of a certificate that the lessee is 
entitled to his lease, and the contractor is to 
pay to the architect of the commissioner a fee 
equal in amount to the fees payable to the 
district surveyor under the Metropolitan 
Building Act. <A portion of the amounts 
paid the architect are a net charge on the 
land revenues. The architect has no power 
to enter into a building agreement, as the 
acceptance and formal agreement of leases 
are carried out by the Office of Woods. 
Repairing leases are granted for 21 years, 
but where the expenditure upon the build- 
ings is considerable, the length of term is 
sometimes 40 years. Sites let on building 
leases are let onaterm of 80 years. The 
longer term brings a rather higher rental. 
In answer to other questions, Mr. Cates says 
there haye been large additions to the 
capital account by the purchase of new 
property. Itis interesting to note the fact 
that between 1873 and 1889 £1,396,700 has 
been expended in London in purchasing free- 
hold ground rents, producing £53,820 in 
annual rent, giving an average of just under 
26 years’ purchase. During the same period 
the total cash received for sales in London 
property has been £226,823. The amount 
payable to the Crown for the Spring-gardens 
site is paid by half-yearly mstalments of 
about £8,000 a year, and out of £324,878 
payable under that award only £35,224 has 
been received, so that there is a balance of 
£289,653 capital yet to be received in 
respect of the Public Offices Site. The 
sales to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
and to the trustees of certain charities 
are made on a valuation by Mr. Cates, 
under a form of declaration of the full 
market price of the property. In further 
examination this witness says that the 
cardinal principle in dealing with houses 
to be let on repairing leases is that the 
occupying tenant should be the person to be 
negotiated with. Mr. Cates says his staff 
and expenses cost something like £1,000 a 
year, and he thinks that the terms of his 
appointment are more advantageous to the 
public than those of a salaried public servant, 
as it leaves the control of the surveyor in the 
Commissioners’ hands. 

Describing the income-producing estates 
of the Crown in London, Mr. Cates refers 
to Kensington Palace Gardens as the 
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first, commencing on the north in the 
Uxbridge-road, in the High-street, Notting- 
hill, and extending to the High-street, Ken- 
sington, including an estate on the south 
side of that street, on which new buildings 
were erected; two great houses at Albert 
Gate, the result of the new entrance to Hyde 
Park, houses on the north side of Piccadilly 
between Apsley House and Gloucester House, 
the. Duke of Cambridge’s houses on the east 
side of Park-lane, the Millbank estate ex- 
tending from Grosvenor - road and the 
Thames northwards to Vauxhall Bridge- 
road and Besborough-street; the Regent’s 
Park Hstate from the Albert-road on north, 
to Park Crescent and Portland-place on the 
south, and from Park-road on west, to Park 
Village and Osnaburgh-street on the east. 
This estate includes a small piece of the great 
bow-window of the Langham Hotel (that 
hotel being built, not on Crown property, but 
on freehold); it includes St. George’s Hall, 
property in Oxford-street and Wardour- 
street; in Piccadilly, property extending from 
Regent-circus to two houses west of Swallow- 
street, including St. James’s Hall and adjacent 
buildings. Onsouth side of Piccadilly the 
Crown property extends from the Hay- 
market, including ‘‘ The Criterion” and 
Museum of Geology, to Church-place, also 
from Duke-street, including the Hgyptian 
Hall and extending in both blocks to Jermyn- 
street. Other properties include blocks on 
the west side of St. James-street, west side 
of Haymarket, and south side of Pall Mall, 
and houses on north side, Carlton House- 
terrace, offices of London County Council, 
Spring Gardens; Haymarket Theatre, &c. 
These embrace some of the principal pro- 
perties. Other smaller properties at the 
Hast end are detailed, such as Victoria Park. 
These Crown properties are classed under— 
1, The Ancient Land Revenues of the Crown; 
2, Properties the result of extensive improye- 
ments, such as Regent-street, Charing Cross, 
&c., carried out by the Crown, by sale 
and exchange of ancient land revenues; 3, 
Properties acquired by purchase and ex- 
change. The receiver for Middlesex, Mr. 
Higgins, says the entire amount of what is 
received by him for the estates is £250,388, 
largely derived from ground rents. When 
the leases fall in this revenue will be very 
largely increased. 

The Crown has acquired property in 
Victoria-street on both sides, and nearly the 
whole of the Holborn: Viaduct from Hatton 
Garden to St. Sepulchre’s Church, by the 
purchase of ground rents. Regent’s Park, 
once known as Marylebone farm, is ancient 
land revenue of the Crown. The plans of 
Mr. John Nash were approved of for laying 
out the estate with terraces and villas in the 
interest of the public and Crown. Other 
evidence of a general nature fill up the thick 
blue book which we haye no space to 
summarise here. The evidence of Sir R. N. F. 
JGngscote, K.C.B., Mr. Gore, Sir W. W. 
Smyth, F.R.S., is particularly valuable. 
The appendices in the form of tables of 
income and expenditure, and particulars of 
revenue, are important. From the informa- 
tion and facts given, there is clearly room 
for retrenchment in the cost of keeping in 
efficient order these estates, and in the re- 
organisation of some of the departments, 
there is much that may be done. 


LEVELLING.—XXI. 
THE PRISMATIC COMPASS—(continued.) 


Leeds our description of the prismatic 

compass it will have been noticed how 
a magnetic azimuth of an object is observed, 
or the horizontal angle between two vertical 
planes, one passing through the station 
point and object, the other plane through 
the station and magnetic meridian. Refer- 


ring to diagram (Fig. 45) in last article, an 
azimuth exceeding 180° denotes that the 


direction of the object to which it is mea- 
sured lies to the left of the position from 
which it is usually measured. In practice 
the two directions noted on the card may be 
read 22 W. and 35 E. of the magnetic 
meridian. In traversing a boundary (as in 
Fig. 47) a bc, the line a b reads 280°, which, 
subtracted from 360°, leaves 80° W. as the 
angle; the line to the right of station reads 
80° H. Other uses of this very delicate little 
instrument will readily suggest themselves, 
and in filling up the details of a survey it is 
indispensable. Let us take one simple case. 

In determining the position of an object 
from two fixed points constituting the ex- 
tremities of a base line measured, as we haye 
seen in speaking of laying down triangles, 
the prismatic compass may be usefully em- 
ployed when the distances are not great. 
The angles can be read as accurately as it is 
possible to plot them by the protractor on 
paper. Thus for example, at one extremity 
of the base line, the object to be fixed lies in 
a direction east of north and reads on the 
card 65°. At the other extremity of the base 
line the direction is west of north, the read- 
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then 360° — 335° = 25°, # 

other angle. These angles of 65° and 25° 
be thus set off by drawing the magn 
meridian through each point of base, 
with a protractor tick off the angles resp 
ively on the east and west sides of north 
we take the south point of compass, 
angles can be plotted conversely on the 

and east of south, placing the straight 
of protractor to coincide with the meridian 


ing being 335°; 


THE THEODOLITE VERNIER. 


The theodolite is pretty well known to 
readers, and it is unnecessary here to describ 
its mechanical construction. There is on 
point about it which makes it a rather dil 
cult instrument to handle by students: 
namely, the reading of angles. To do th 
the verniers which are fixed to the up 
plate of every theodolite ought to be clear; 
understood. As our readers know, the 
vernier isa scale by which fractional p 
of given lengths are measured, or more on 
rectly, for subdividing the equal parts thai 
have been made ona straight line or cir le. 
To exemplify the principle of the yernier, 
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nay first take the straight form of the scale. 
(he yernier is made to slide along the 
rraduated limb of an instrument, and is of a 
ength consisting of a number of divisions 
of the primary scale less by one than the 
aumber of its smaller divisions. Thus, if 
ve divide a line into nine parts on one 
side, and ten parts on the other, we 
»btain a length between the divisions of 
.-90th of the whole line. Looking at dia- 
zram a, Fig. 48, let us assume the upper 
liyisions to be the vernier, and the zero 
or arrow head be moved as shown, so 
‘hat the divisions at 5 coincide; then 
he arrow will haye moved 5-90th of the 
vhole length of scale, or half-way from zero 
o the first division of the primary scale. The 
same principle is applied to the vernier 
cales of the theodolite, which are placed 
.80° apart on the upper plate, as shown in 
fig. 49. The limbs are circular instead of 
straight; the only difference is that the 
orimary scale or lower edge of plate is divided 
nto degrees, and each of these into two or 
hhree equal parts representing 30 or 20 
ninutes; in small theodolites each degree is 
liyided into two parts or half-degrees. 
5uppose we desire to read minutes. As one 
ninute is a thirtieth part of each subdivision 
of the primary scale, or lower limb, we take 
19 divisions on this scale, and divide this 
ength into 30 equal parts on the yernier. 
Jur diagram (48) is not sufficient in length 
io show the graduations, but will indicate 
the manner of dividing 29 divisions of 
the lower scale, being divided into 30 parts 
nthe upper or vernier scale, of which we 
aaye only shown 10. As each of the lower 
livisions is equal to half a degree, we get 


2 of a degree by the yernier. Forifm+1 


= 30, m = 29, the product I = d 

| m(m+1) 29x30 
— of the whole length of the 29 divyi- 
jons, and these being half-degrees, 
ae 

boo & 60° 
vernier divided into 30 equal parts, or its 
sraduation is equal to the 29 divisions in the 
imb or primary scale. The yernier arrow 
wr zero coincides with 50° of the lower limb, 
md the 30 divisions of the scale terminate 
it 64° 30 minutes of the lower limb. It will 
ve seen that not one of the intermediate 
livisions of the yernier coincides with any 
of those on the lower scale. When the zero 
noyes ever so small a distance, one of the 
livisions of the yernier must coincide with 
me of those on the lower scale. Let us sup- 
ose it is moved one division of the lower 
scale on to 50° 30 minutes—not oneof the other 
ines of division would coincide. Ifthe tenth 
liyision coincides with 45°, the reading will 
de 50° 10 minutes ; if the 20th division of the 
vernier is coincident with any division of 
‘he lower scale, it must be at 60°, and the 
‘eading is 50° 20 minutes; and if the 30th 
livision of the yernier, or end of scale, is 
soincident with one of the lower divisions, it 
nust be at 65°. Thus we see that if we move 
ihe yernier so that each of its 30 divisions 
‘all consecutively over any divisions of the 
ower scale, the result is one- half degree only 
nas been moyed. If when viewed through 
the microscope the arrow is found to haye 
oassed one of the divisions of the lower plate, 
which denote half-degrees or 30 minutes, we 
want to find out how many extra minutes 
ee been passed. We immediately seek for 
u coincidence in the upper and lower diyi- 
sions, 

_ Suppose we find that the point of coinci- 
lence (Fig. d, showing scales magnified) is 
wrepresented. In this diagram the dotted 
ine shows the point of coincidence to read 
st? and 42 minutes—that is, the arrow has 
passed the first subdivision of 30 minutes be- 
yond the dist degree, and there are 12 


1 
870 
Diagram 6 shows a complete 
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subdivisions of the vernier to the point of 
coincidence, making 30’ + 12’ = 42. 


HOW TO READ THE VERNIER. 


Thus, inorder toreada vernier, the eyeisfirst 
directed to the zero or arrow, to see where it 
cuts the lower limb. If it coincides with one of 
the graduations thereon, the reading is that 
denoted on the division of the lower plate ; 
but ifit strikes a point between two divisions, 
note the next lower division of plate for 
degree, and look along the left of the zero 
on yernier till one of its divisions is found 
that coincides with one on the lower limb, 
and the reading noted thereby on the vernier 
is taken to represent the minutes. Thus, if the 
arrow has passed one of the subdivisions of 
the lower limb which denotes 30 minutes, 
that number of minutes is added to the 
yernier subdivisions from zero to point of 
coincidence on the two plates. The require- 
ments of ordinary suryeys make it unneces- 
sary to increase the subdivisions on the 
vernier and lower plates, as itis possible to 
estimate seconds by the eye. 

It will be noticed, on looking at the plan of 
the plates in last diagram, which shows the 
position of the telescope, that the upper limb 
or yernier plate travels from left to right, so 
that the figuring of both the lower and 
yernier scales reads from right to left, the 
instrument being worked round with the sun. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
eee drawing or painting bids fair to 

become a fayourite substitute for oil 
and water-colour with some artists, and 
the second exhibition of this sort at the 
Grosvenor Gallery is a sign of the interest 
taken in the art. For portraiture, still life, 
and landscape painting, pastes put on dry 
that can be manipulated by the finger offer 
many adyantages to the painter who wishes 
to realise effects with little labour of prepara- 
tion. These crayons can be handled and 
blended so as to produce the most delicate 
tints and colours, the most exquisite flesh 
tints, textures, and velvety shades. They 
can be applied to paper fixed on canvas 
without any preparation, and they allow of 
much yariety of treatment. In looking over 
the fine collection of pastels in the Grosvenor, 
we are reminded of the wonderful effects that 
can be produced by the use of crayons, though 
in many instances we see work that too 
much resembles in treatment and handling 
the methods of oil and water-colour, and 
which a close examination proves to be more 
worthy of the latter, in which the dry 
powder is not wholly relied upon, but some 
kind of vehicle or fixative is employed. They 
are, in fact, rather water-colour than genuine 
pastel pictures. 

In the West Gallery we have an abund- 
ance of portraits of more or less merit. One 
of the most dashing sketches is the portrait 
of Hubert Vos (2), by Emile Wawters, a 
skilled master of pastels in its legitimate 
sense. The head and shoulders of the young 
Belgian painter are vigorous, and the light 
hair and chiaroscuro of the face exceedingly 
effective. ‘‘ A Sketch’ by Ernest Sichel—a 
young lady in dark brown sable fur and 
black hat—is a more finished and oil-like 
work, yet admirable in drawing and tone. 
The head of an old woman, deep and un- 
assuaged sorrow being written in her 
face, by Emile Levy (17), is a strong work, 
the light and shade being rendered with 
great effect. Miss Florence Small is an able 
pastelliste. ‘‘The Poet”’—a side study of a 
young girl lost in reverie upon a poem 
which she is reading—is graceful in pose, 
and the delicate white dress and background 
is a treatment that is more in keeping with 
the pastel than the darker oil-lke effects of 
some pictures. H. Muhrman (18), an ‘ Ice 
Scene,” and James E. Grace, ‘‘ Sketch ””—a 
delightful autumn woodland—are pleasing 


studies, showing the suitability of the medium 
for blended shades and tints. Boldly painted 
is R. Wane’s large coast scene, ‘‘ An Angle- 
sea Nook”—a headland and bay with cratt. 
The depth of tone and water of this picture 
are forcible and oil-hke. Frank Brangwyn’s 
‘October ”’ is a study of sunlight effect in a 
woodland—a sort of impression that can be 
well represented in this medium. The seated 
young lady, ‘‘ Miss Breul,” by Otto Schol- 
derer (25), and Miss Florence Small’s 
‘‘ Little Quakeress ” (33) are both interest- 
ing; the last is a thoroughly pastel-like 
work in steel grey tones, which is the 
colour of the little girl’s frock, the reflected 
light on which is cleverly done. J. Nelson- 
Drummond has a large prominently-hung 
picture of ‘St. Paul’s, from the River” ; 
the outline of dome and busy craft and ware- 
houses appearing through an atmosphere of 
mist and smoke, poeticalin conception; while 
below it is a portrait of Mr. G. I’. Montfort 
(37), attired in a dress suit on a lounge, with 
cigarette in hand, rather commonplace in 
treatment, but a good example of the oil- 
like depth of tone and finish that can be 
reached. St. George Hare, the artist, is 
a contributor of other remarkable portraits. 
Arthur Hacker’s ‘‘ Mauve and Gold” (40), a 
lady attired ina mauve dress holding a gold- 
knobbed fparasol, is a _ cleverly - handled 
and more appropriate in treatment. W. 
Llewellyn paints a fine luminous river 
scene, full of lght (35), and George 
Wetherbee a ‘‘Study for a Picture,” poeti- 
cal in its subject, a shepherd and Little girl 
leading his flock home under a moonlight 
sky. A large and brilliant coast view by 
Alfred Hartley (48), J. Milner Kite’s 
‘Brittany Barmaid” (51), and a ‘portrait 
of Mr. C. P. Little, by Mrs. A. Raphael, 
are worth notice. St. Clair Simmons 
sends an ‘‘ Idyll,” a beautiful girl, clad 
in loose drapery, lying in a_ wood. 
The face and tresses of long hair and the 
drawing of figure are excellent. A sunlight 
sketch of ‘‘Children in White,” by John 
McLure Hamilton; ‘‘ Florence,” by Miss 
Tolhurst ; ‘‘ Etude d’Enfant,” by HE. Levy ; 
‘‘ La Cigarette,” by Leslie G. Cauldwell—a 
clever study of reflection of light on face— 
and some nice-toned landscapes by A. D. 
Peppercorn (74—79), soft in the manage- 
ment, may be named. The brilliancy and 
delicacy of pastel is seen to perfection im the 
portrait of Mrs. Raymond Radclyffe (77), by 
W. Llewellyn. This lady is attired in a 
light blue ball-dress, the texture and finish 
of which are unsurpassed ; a large feather fan 
isin one hand. The light colouring is well 
sustained in the silver frame. A masterly 
study of the female figure is Solomon J. 
Solomon’s ‘‘ Amazon” (83). The fore- 
shortening of the Amazon is admirable; the 
flesh-tints and colouring generally resemble 
oil painting. Next in merit is J. M. Hamil- 
ton’s ‘‘ Leisure Hour ’’—a lady doing needle- 
work. Emile Levy’s ‘‘Jeune Fille en 
Costume Japonais” (106) is exceedingly 
cleyer and spirited as a study of a little girl 
in Japanese costume, with a screen back- 
ground. H. Muhrman’s ‘“‘A Windy Day” 
(110) is fresh ; and at the end of the gallery 
are two masterly subjects, ‘‘ Songs of Spain,” 
a dark woman with tambourine, by St. 
George Hare, and Hubert Vos’s ‘‘ Ab- 
dallah” (115), a powerfully-painted figure 
with dark, downcast eyes. Abdallah was 
the father of Mohammed, and was reputed 
a very beautiful man; but if is doubtful 
whether this subject is intended to represent 
him. Portraits by F. De Marneff Stark 
(118), St. George Hare (130)—a smiling face 
of girl in black hat and fur, a study of girl 
in field by Geo. Clausen, ‘“* Un Gamin” 
(126), by Mdlle. Anna Bilinska, are among 
other subjects of interest in this gallery. 
The East Gallery is full of portraits. Chas. 
Vigor’s ‘‘Mrs. Tennant” (155), a lady in 
black moiré and bonnet, seated, is naturally 
rendered. A full length portrait of the 
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Hon. Hilda Keppel in white, brown back- 
ground, with a green vase holding sprays of 
grass, hangs at the end of room, by Ellis 
Roberts—a delicate work in pastel. St. George 
Hare has two ladies’ portraits; one is seated, 
dressed in white with open dress. The salmon- 
tinted background is not a very pleasing 
colour. Arthur Hacker’s ‘‘ Nerina” (223) is 
a powerful and vigorously drawn figure, 
picturesque in the costume, and handled 
with much poetic feeling. Charles Wilkin- 
son’s ‘“‘St. Ives,’ a sunset, is brilliant in 
colour and soft in light. Henry J. Hudson’s 
(166) ‘‘ Thaisa,” Charles Watson’s ‘‘ Fisher 
Boats” (168), A. Nozai’s ‘‘ Cliff and Sea”’ 
(178), Charles Shannon’s idealised subject 
‘“The Sheep Hear His Voice” (197), Miss 
Lovering’s portrait (200), and G. Gedley’s 
‘‘ Phyllis” (203), Arthur Severn’s ‘‘ Cloud 
Effect ” (225), and the works by Miss Ethel 
Wright (229), are to be mentioned for their 
skilful handling of the crayon. The portrait 
of Miss Charlton, by St. George Hare, a 
seated figure in light blue silk with pink 
cloak fur trimmed, is too artificial; there is 
an air of affected pomposity in the pose of 
the young lady, who is seated in sucha 
regal attitude. The third room shows a very 
poetically-conceived subject by Reginald 
Machell, ‘‘ The Peri at the Gate of Heayen”’ 
(277), an angelic female figure surrounded 
by a radiance of light and colour—an ex- 
ample of the brilliance attainable by coloured 
chalk painting. Miss Ellen Terry’s portrait, 
by R. Lehmann (278), ‘‘ Annabel Lee,” by 
w ‘erbert Schmalz (287), may be noticed 
sgis.?» The fourth and fifth rooms are 
mad? up of sketches and studies of less 
“mark 28 pictures, though, perhaps, more 
xin aec, Tdance with the limitation which 
should be imposed on this medium. 
‘The works ‘ this time are chiefly the works of 
‘Enclish a. tists who have learnt not to 
despise the ,medium of coloured chalk. It 
may be as we ‘ll to draw, however, the line 
between sketch eS and studies and larger 
finished pictures’ 12 the more permanent 
vehicles. Fer the Painter, as an expeditious 
mode of retaining f ‘ansient effects of colour, 
sunlight, and shadow > the coloured crayon is 
invaluable; but we n. ust not forget that it 
is also friable in its n,%ture, and that the 
surface of the picture h.%S to be carefully 
protected from injury by gla. 3s, and, therefore, 
for large and highly finishe. d pictures, this 
anedium is imperfect, and has Jts limitations. 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH, CH.‘SHAM, 
BUCKS. 
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struction, of which scarcely any details or 
features now remain. 

Of the Norman church there are several. 
Masonry, which is unmistakable, together with 
semicircular-arched windows (though imperfect), 
and a few very simple mouldings, were to be seen 
here and there prior to the period of the latest 
restoration, and some of the Norman windows 
still remain. 

Externally, the present church, from east to 
west, is 132ft. 6in. im length. Its width across, 
between the outer faces of the walls of the tran- 
septs, is exactly 66ft.; its width internally is 
51ft. llin. The height of the tower is 64ft. 2in., 
and of the tower and spire 103ft. 9in. The 
tower area, measured within its pillars, is 16ft. 
by 12ft. 6in. The chancel proper, measured 
within, is 36ft. 6in. from east to west ; the aisles 
are about 13ft. wide, that on the north side being 
at one end a few inches wider. The nave and 
aisles are about 64ft. lin. in length. The tran- 
septs internally are l10ft. by 14ft. The nave, 


breadth. 

Of the character and architectural details of 
the church, the following facts may be put on 
record :— 

The east window of the chancel is of three 
lights, and is a fair example of modern Decorated 
work—though from an old example—the upper 
tracery being effective, and the mouldings of the 
mullions bold and good. The stained glass— 
containing representations of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity personified—is not, however of a type to 
be recommended, the drawing being feeble, the 
colours too strong, and the. absence throughout 
of light glass being a distinct loss. 

On either side of the choir are two windows of 
the same architectural type, but having only two 
lights each. Below the westernmost window, on 
either side of the choir-stalls, is a low-side open- 
ing or leper’s window, formerly closed by shutters 
and protected by stanchions, now glazed. The 
stained-glass window on the north side—to the 
memory of Thomas Nash and Mary his wife— 
is excellent, the design being creditable, and the 
colouring at once chaste and brilliant. A still 
better window—unusually good in design, and 
rich both in colour and tone, in memory of 
William Lowndes, of the adjacent mansion, 
called ‘‘ The Bury ’’—is to be seen on the south 
side of the sanctuary. This is artistic and 
effective, and is one of the best modern pieces of 
glass to be found in that part of Buckingham- 
shire. 

The north transept, measured within, is 10ft. by 
14ft. Here on the west side is a plain Norman 
arch blocked up. The modern organ has been 
placed here, and a part of this transept is used 
asa vestry. An old altar-table, now put toa 
very common and unseemly use, has a domestic 
swing looking-glass upon it and a clothes- 
brush ; a curious antique vestment-chest of oak, 
with iron bands and ancient locks, is possibly 
of 15th-century work—very simple, but very 
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THNUHIS church of Chesham*, dedicated to God 

in honour of the Blessed Virgin, though not 
to be reckoned of the first rank amongst the 
‘churches of Bucks, is a very good example of 
those of the second rank. Cruciform in shape, it 
consists of clerestoried nave, tower and spire, 
with north and south transepts, north and south 
aisles, a south porch, with parvise over it, 
approached by a circular staircase in a small 
turret. There is a large door at the west end of 
the nave of good design and effect. 

The nave is of five bays, the pillars being 
octagonal with narrow capitals (mow over-much 
restored). The north aisle, recently rebuilt and 
enlarged, has four Third Pointed windows of 
two lights each, cusped, and a closed-up north 
door. There is an Karly English window at the 
west end of this aisle, filled with modern stained 
glass. 

F Like so many other of the more important 
churches of Buckinghamshire, the original build- 
ing erected here was evidently Norman. Even 
prior to this, there may have been a Saxon 
churchf, probably small and simple in its con- 


* “Tn ford, in ham, in ley, and ton, 
The most of English surnames run.”’ 
—O.up Ruyme. 
‘‘Chesham.’? — The standing-place, ham, home, or 
station, of Cessa or Chessa, or of the race of the Cessze.— 
Mark Anthony Lower, of Lewes, F.S.A. 


+ An anonymous writer of the year 1772, who, previous 
to that time, had made ‘‘ Notes ’’ of several churches in 
the Chesham, Amersham, and Beaconsfield localities, 


effective. Measured from the outside, not 
including the corner buttress, the depth of this 
transept is exactly 20ft. The east window is of 
two lights, and of Second Pointed work. 

The lower and some other portions of the 
south transept are also undoubtedly Norman, 
though cased in parts with later stonework. The 


Norman doorway to the old rood-loft is stil to 


measured between the pillars, is 20ft. 8in. in 


be traced, upon which there are marks of old 
surface ornament now almost wholly obliterated. 
The south window is of three lights, and Early 
Perpendicular in style; while the east window 
of two lights, with a trefoil in the head, is of 


of two altars here. Two large Debased monu- 
ments block up the place (now set apart for 
school-children). These monuments are to the 
memory of Dame Mary Whichcote, who died in 
1726, and to the Hon. John Cavendish, son of 
the first Hari of Devonshire, a.p. 1617. Several 
hatchments in good condition remain, interesting 
to the genealogist. I am informed that many 
Early English encaustic tiles, of marked sim- 
plicity of design, were found in this part during 
the last restoration. 'The south aisle is lighted 
by four Perpendicular windows of three lights, 
with a similar window at its west end. There is 
a Norman doorway at the east end, by which 
alone the south transept is now approached. 


believed that portions of the parish church of the first 
named were ‘‘ Saxon”? ; but this term, as is now obvious, 
was at that period often applied to undoubted Norman 
work.—See Bucks MS. Collections, Bodleian Library, 
Vol. IL. Folio 87a, in which some of these ‘‘ Notes” are 
transcribed, 


}iron are placed about the church ; 
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Anciently there was a Second Pointed arch cor 
necting this transept and the south aisle. B, 
when the tower showed signs of weakness abo. 
two centuries ago, both the arch in question an 
the staircase to the rood-loft were blocked » 
with stone for safety’s sake. : 

In the south central window of the clerestor 
there are several fragments of old stained glag, 
with here and there in other windows a perfa 
flowered quarry. The arms of Cheyne and , 
Francis Russell, Earl of Bedford, are likewis 
preserved. ‘ 

The font—somewhat feeble in conception an, 
finikin in detail—is modern, of an Early Englis 
design, the bowl being of Mansfield Woodhous 
stone, and is placed at the centre of the west en 
of the nave. Originally, the old font, which wa 
Norman in type and very plain*, stood jus 
within the aisle, near the south porch, opposit, 
the inner door to the parvise. It had a Secon 
Pointed cover of oak, with ancient iron-work i: 
scrolls. But both font and cover have been lost 

The oaken roof of the nave is of Late Per. 
pendicular work, good in design, but not remark. 
able. The beams and plates, at the las 
restoration, were moulded and embattled, and 
the spaces over the beams, under the principal 
rafters, filled with tracery ; traceried spandrels 
resting on the stone corbels also support the 
bearers. The south aisle and south transept 
roofs were carefully repaired, while a new roof 
was placed upon the chancel. a 

The last restoration was effected A.p. 1867— 
1869, under Mr. G. G. Scott, afterwards Sir 
Gilbert Scott, R.A. + 

The pulpit is modern, of oak, on a base of 
stone, placed to the north of the west arch of the 
tower. There isalso a lectern of oak. The} 
are of pitch-pine, panelled. Under the tower 
are new choir-stalls of oak; and there is 
another set of choir-stalls in the chancel 


very ineffective and poor. : 
There is an ancient stone piscina in the s 
wall of the sanctuary, under a Second Pot 
crocketed canopy, with a stone ledge abo 
the crewetts and altar-bread box, and a q 
foiled bowl and drain below. a 
Some very interesting wall-paintings 
covered in 1868, went to prove that the wl 
the walls of the interior had been orig 
covered with such and similar adorni 
These were probably of 14th-century 
judging by some of the garments and 
dresses represented. In one case a bishop- 
sibly St. Birinus or St. Hugh of Lincoln 
drawn in pontificalibus, giving his benediction 
another St. Christopher was depicted bearing 
Holy Child Jesus; in a third the Day of Judge- 
ment was represented, the Blessed Virgin Mary 
interceding on behalf of a soul being we 
in the balances of God’s justice. This wasrud 
drawn, but told its story graphically, andy 
force. The splays of all the windows were 
wise most efficiently adorned with floriated or 
ments, conventionally drawn, and with fle 
lys. 
"Phe east wall of the nave, consisting of a 


| space, is most feebly coloured, and is thoroug 


ineffective—in truth a contemptible exhibitio: 

modern polychrome. Everywhere unduly large 
and vulgar gas standards of brass and painte 
and these m 
such unseemly and unfortunate positions that the 


‘smoke of the gas largely disfigures the church’s 


roofs, and stone arches. These standards at ence 


| attract the eye- 
Second Pointed work. There are evident traces | 


On the east side of the sonth porch are the 
remains in stone of a holy-water stoup, once 
of considerable architectural interest. This 18 


placed under a richly-floriated and decorated 


canopy, with pillars and pinnacles flank 
The central crocketed portion of old terminated 


= This old font, now destroyed, was for some years mot 
as a flower-vase in the rectory garden—the sacrament, 
Baptism having been administered by a small ee 

+ Ihave recently noticed similar marks on the walls 0 
Godalming and Compton churches in Surrey. The prac” 


tice of the British tourist thus cutting his name on pee 
edifices is certainly one of some antiquity, and possit Y 


yery general custom, 


= Ocr. 18, 1889. 
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some cases these symbols and devices are of con- 
siderable antiquity. No traces, however, of any 
consecration-cross can now be found;* for in 
many places the walls and pillars have been all 
too efficiently scraped and mended. 


The tower contains a peal of six bells, melo- 
dious and mellow. ‘These were recast A.p. 1812, 
‘by Mears, of Whitechapel. The tenor bell 
weighs seventeen hundredweight. A smaller 
bell, hung in the year 1790, took the place of the 
‘old sanctus bell. The curfew bell is still rung 
‘during the six winter months—i.e., from Sep- 
tember to March. 


Externally the church is of very good and 
graceful proportions, evidencing both thought 
and artistic ability on the parts of those who 
have from time to time designed, repaired, or 
altered it. Originally it was Norman, and the 
lower part of its tower is, in substance, Norman 
still.t Now, however, every form of Pointed 
work is found somewhere or other ‘embodied in 
the sacred edifice, which, notwithstanding this, 
retains its general architectural unity and artistic 
beauty. Its sky-outline from every point of 
view is exceedingly fine and picturesque. 


On the clock in the tower stands the following 
énscription :— 
THO. VERNON, PECIT 
LONDINI, ANNO 
DOMINI, 1728. 


{t has two dials; and some existing framework 
near, indicating that a machinery for chimes once 
existed. 


Internally the general effect of the church is 
fair. But a transeptal arrangement with central 
tower is not at all adapted for the modern Church 
of England service; and to make the whole 
building into one auditorium is a mistake both 
architecturally and ecclesiastically. 


In the chancel there is a curious memorial on 
‘the north side of the sanctuary to Richard Bowle, 
wepresented preaching, who died 18th December, 
1626, aged 77. It has been recently repainted 
in strong and glaring colours. 


* In the south aisle, until quite recently, one old conse- 
eration cross—a painted Maltese cross within a circle— 
remained ; no doubt one of a perfect set. 


+ Several stone fragments of carving, full of interest, 
together with two broken cross-marked gravestones, re- 
spectively of the 12th and 13th centuries, are preserved in 


he paryise over the south purch, and are mainly of Nor- 
man work. z : : 
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Anciently an old brass remained, now lost, 
with the following inscription :— 


Of yo” charite pray ffor the soules of 

Will’m Eggerley, John Eggerley, Will’m Eggerley, 
& Elizabeth Eggerley, y¢ children of Robt. 
Eggerley and Kateryn his Wyfe. 


There are several other monuments of interest, 
in memory of members of certain old, noble, 
and respectable families. For example :— 

1. Mary Lady Whichcote, wife of Sir Francis 
Whichcote, of Aswarby, Lincolnshire, daughter 
of Joseph Bankes, of Revesby, in the same 
county, Esquire, already referred to. This is 
in the south transept. 

2. Rev. Richard Woodcock, 8.T.B., who 
“‘placidé obdormivit in Domino, Oct. XX., 
A.D. 1623, statis suae, LX VIII.”’ 

3. Elizabeth, wife of Nathaniel Bogle French, 
Esq., and daughter of Anne and Augustine 
Skottowe, Esq., of Great Ayton, Yorkshire. 

4. Several to the memories of other members 
of the Skottowe race, e.g., Nicholas, and Grace 
his wife; of John Skottowe, Governor -of St. 
Helena ; of Thomas Skottowe, of North Carolina ; 
also of Coulson Skottowe and Anne his wife.”’ 

5. And others to the ancient Cornish race of 
Arundell; some of whom lived at Towersey, 
Bucks, a.p. 1500. 

‘Here lyeth Joyce, the Wife of Edward 
Arundell, of Cornwall, Gent, and Neice unto Sir 
Thomas Arundell, of Chesham. She dyed in 
London ye last of May, 1702, and desired to 
be Buried here amongst her Relations. Regwiescant 
in pace.’ 

‘Here lyeth Edward Arundell, late of Corn- 
wall, Gent, who died May the 13th, 17— aged —, 
who desired to be buried near his wife. Requies- 
cant in pace.”’ 


———— arr- o 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD CON- 
TRACTS. 


AS adjourned meeting of London builders 
Je was held at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet- 
street, on Tuesday night, to protest against the 
proposed new regulations of the London School 


‘Board with reference to building and repairing 


contracts, by which it is intended to select some 
special firms of builders to contract for the paint- 
ing and repair of old schools and the building of 
new ones. Mr. L. Stevens, L.C.C., presided. 
Mr. Geo. Barker, hon. secretary, read a report 
embodying the chief grievances of the builders 
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in this matter. Mr. Urquhart described the 
proposed change as a most iniquitous proceeding. 
The proper course, he said, was to act in accord- 
ance with the Act of Parliament, and offer for 
public competition all work exceeding £100 in 
value. The work for the School Board had 
hitherto been done in London by some 1950 
builders, and if it had not been done satisfactorily 
in any particular instance the fault must rest 
solely on those who occupied the high position 
of surveyors to the School Board for London. 
He considered that the Board of Works never 
did anything so iniquitous as that now pro- 
posed by the School Board. Mr. White said 
that the Board were proposing to revert toa 
system which had already been proved to be dis 

advantageous both to the Board and the rate 

payers. Many of the smaller contractors, he 
believed, could do the work quite as well as the 
larger ones, and at a price 25 per cent. lower 
Mr. Roston Bourke, a member of the Schoo 
Board, said that what the builders were advo- 
cating coincided exactly with his principles. He 
contended that every ratepayer should have the 
chance of competing when there was work to be 
done. Mr. H. Lynn, another member of the 
Board, said that he would do all he could to 
decentralise the work, and give it to some of the 
local contractors. As far as the voters for West 
Lambeth were concerned, he knew that they 
were in favour of the open contract system. If 
the assertion was true that they could not pos- 
sibly get enough men to do their painting and 
repairing in August, he should like to ask how it 
was possible for them to get seven firms only to 
do the whole of it in the same time. He knew 
that a large number of the members of the Board 
were determined to have a public fight on this 
question. Mr. Cooke, another member, also 
spoke. 


coro —___- 


The proposal to construct a new street from 
Holborn to the Strand was discussed at great length 
by the London County Council on Tuesday. On 
the motion of Lord Compton, it was resolved to 
postpone the consideration of the question until all 
insanitary areas had been dealt with, and a scheme 
presented for the rehousing of the working classes 
who would be displaced. 

Mr. James C. Stevenson, M.P. for South Shields, 
and chairman of the River Tyne Commissioners, 
has been presented with a portrait of himself by 
Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., for the Board-room 
of the Commission. 
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KEBLE COLLEGE CHAPEL, OXFORD. 


Drpicatep on St. Mark’s Day, 25th April, 1876, 
Keble Chapel will ever remain a superb and most 
characteristic example of the genius of Mr. 
Butterfield, from whose designs it was built, at 
the generous cost of the late Mr. W. Gibbs. 
The treatment throughout of the fabric is 
essentially ‘‘modern’’ in spirit, and the result 
is wholly successful. Its interior, of lofty and 
fine proportions, is specially interesting for its 
splendid decorative scheme, of which the princi- 
pal components are mosaic, marble, and red and 
yellow brick, most judiciously juxtaposed. 
These chromatic elements, together with a 
wealth of sculptured detail, help to make up 
what may perhaps be considered the most 
strikingly beautiful fowt ensemble in Oxford.— 
Crcit BrapsHaw Rorrr. 


DUTCH AND BELGIAN RENAISSANCE. 


Tus sheet of drawings, by Messrs. Henri Leeuw 
and Emil Mouris, is reproduced, by permission, 
from the plates of the volume just published by 
Mr. E. A. Seemann, of Leipzig, entitled ‘‘ Die 
Renaissance in Belgien und Holland,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Franz Ewerbeck, and for which Mr. Bats- 
ford is the London agent. Our choice of the 
subjects represented herewith has been made not 
only with a view of showing how comprehensive 
the work before us actually is, but because the 
objects illustrated are in themselves specially 
interesting, and clearly typify the particular 
style of detail so characteristic of the Renais- 
sance of the Low Countries now so much in 
favour with English architects. The Porch at 
Zutphen is from the Weinhaus—a striking build- 
ing situated in the market-place of that town. Its 
lofty tower, surmounted by two octagonal stages 
in red brick and stone, is crowned by a wooden 
belfry of picturesque outline. An open stair- 
case of two flights rising right and left from 
the street towards this central tower communi- 
cates with the large hall on the first floor. The 
lower story is approached from the market- 
place by a large doorway under the porch 
already mentioned. The first few steps of the 
left-hand staircase, looked at from the return 
front, are seen in the sketch which we give 
illustrating the side entrance, with the balcony 
over it. The design is so clearly delineated that 
little description of it is necessary. The balus- 
trade capping is returned in itself, and stands 
free of the columns at the angles. The pediment 
contains a cartouche, with heraldic enrichments, 
and supported by two boldly-carved lions. The 
shafts are monoliths, and the cushioned frieze is 
_ Shown without jointings along the lintel. The 
walls are built of small, narrow bricks in what 
is called English bend in headers and stretchers, 
which seems curious for Dutch work. To the rear 
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of the building the walls have piers supported on 
corbels, with intermediate ones taking the skew- 
backs between the arches above. These latter 
are enriched with figure carvings and heads, two of 
which we show by Figs. D and E. A and B are 
two of the first-named series, with grotesque 
masks upon them. The bedstead from Ghent is 
a particularly good example of Flemish furniture, 
having a very rich front and elaborated ends. It 
is dated 1605, and is said to have been made by 
Vredemann de Vriese, and belonged to the col- 
lection of Minard of Ghent, but the piece is now 
at St. Petersburg. ‘The book opens with a series 
of highly interesting drawings and plans of the 
Chateau d’Odyonck at Ghent, the ancient castle 
of Herr von Nevele, to which we drew attention 
when noticing the earlier parts of Professor 
Ewerbeck’s work last year.* Furnes furnishes 
a considerable series of plates with fireplaces, 
settles, stalls, and screens, besides examples of 
street architecture, and from Nivelle we have 
some first-rate Italian-like Belgian woodwork. 
The Zeeland town of Veere, near Middlebourg, 
the capital, stands on a great canal, and has 
some quaint waterside houses with unambitious 
fronts and simple gables. A shop here, drawn 
by Professor Hwerbeck, is a typical specimen ; 
and the next plate shows the lofty tower of the 
singular town hall at Veere, which is entirely 
Dutch in character. <A large silver-gilt cup in 
this building, with the inscription, ‘‘ XY. 
Septemb. MDXL. y. I. Maximilian, comes a 
Buren invitis hostib. trajecto Rheno Caesaris 
castris suas commingit copias,’’ is only one of 
many other specimens of metal-work illustrated 
in this collection, among them being several 
lock-plates, escutcheons, and hinges from 
Domestic and Church furniture. From Zwolle 
in Overyssel, is represented a handsome wooden 
screen across the choir of St. Michael’s Church, 
with very large crowning cartouche ornaments, 
rising like gables along the cornice... It is dated 
1597. The following plates are well occupied 
with enlarged details of its parts. The double 
staircase attached to a Gothic-built weigh- 
house at Deventer, on the Yssel, is a singularly 
quaint example, having a balcony or terrace over- 
looking the street, resting on an arcade elaborated 
in detail with sunk panels and lozenges, the 
spandrels being filled with flatly-carved cherubs. 
Some capital gable fronts are shown from 
Zutphen and Middlebourg, very suggestive for 
street architecture. ‘The chained book - stalls 
in the library of the Walpurgiskirche at 
Zutphen are particularly good in _ their 
shape and carvings, and deserve the good 
drawing by which they are shown. Ghent 
and Bruges supply some more familiar 
samples of work, though in cities like these, 
which are such storehouses, as it were, of old 
structures, it is not surprising that many fresh 
things are here represented, as, for instance, the 
loggia and staircase from the courtyard of the 
Halles, at Bruges. The great chimneypiece 
in the hall of the Palais de Justice at 
Bruges is illustrated by a photograph printed 
in ink, aswell as some first-rate details drawn in 
chalk lithography to a good large scale. The 
conical-roofed belfry of the church at Knocke, 
near Heyst, might well serve as the model for a 
like new building, and the town hall at Bolswaert, 
in Friesland, has much to recommend it for 
modern civic architecture, with its square-headed 
windows and ample high roofs, at once con- 
venient, picturesque, and effective. The examples 
of sky-lines from Halle, Buren, Hoorn, on the 
Zuyder Zee, and Zwolle, are less to be commended 
by reason of their extravagance. The Tower 
Gate, of 15th-century date, at Dordrecht, is 
much more simple and satisfactory. The Towers 
from Alkmaar and Nymwegen are equally good 
in their way, and eminently typical of the Nether- 
lands. Several pages of examples of woodwork 
from Brussels and Antwerp conclude the volume, 
and help to make its contents useful and sug- 
gestive toall engaged in decorative design. The 
folio is well printed, and Mr. Seemann is to be 
congratulated on his latest architectural book of 
the Renaissance. 


COTTAGE AT WROXHAM, NORFOLK. 


Tus cottage was originally designed for a site 
at Wroxham, Norfolk, but is now about to be 
erected in Kent. The bricks are to be of an 
orange-red colour, and the tile hanging to be in 
bands of fishtail and plain tiles alternately, the 
roofs being covered with Broseley tiles. The 


* Buirpine News, Noy, 2, 1888, Two Dutch Chimney- 
pieces, 
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interiors of the dining room and hall are to b 
fitted with oak panelling throughout, the stair- 
case also being in oak. The dining room ha 
serving hatch to kitchen, the ingle being lined 
throughout with small brown-glazed bricks. 
There are three bedrooms and one servant’s room 
on first floor, also bath, w.c., &c. ; the windo 

generally to be in deal, painted white, with pl. 
lead lights and iron casements. The cost is, 
estimated at £1,200, the architect bemg Mr, 
Laurence Youngs, A.R.I.B.A., 99, Ladbroke- 
road, W. a 


NEW CONSERVATIVE CLUB, ACCRINGTON, — 


Tux competition for this building was reported 
upon a few weeks since in our paper, and a 
general description given. The design is by 
Messrs. Morley and Woodhouse, of Bradford — 
and Bolton. The building is intended for the 
central club of the district, and contains billiard- 
rooms, smoke-rooms, secretary’s rooms, and 
committee rooms, also rooms for registration 
of votes, anda large assembly hall to be used f 
public meetings, balls, receptions, &c. T 
building will be faced outside with Yorkshi 
stone; the plans given will sufficiently exp 
themselves. 


PIERREPOINT, FARNHAM, SURREY. 


Tur extensive additions which our illustrat: 
represents comprise new loose-boxes, coa 
house, mess-room, dormitories, entrance gate 
way with rooms over, water and clock tower 
gardener’s, carpenter’s, and painter’s sheds, d 
kennels, stores, &c. A new servants’ hall, 
bakehouse, and larders have also been recently 
added. The whole of these works have been 

carried out by Messrs. Tompsett and Kingha: 
builders, Farnham, under the superintendence 
Mr. H. T. Keates, architect, Petersfield. 


PRINCE’S RACQUET AND TENNIS CLUB. 


We append a plan of this building, which 
illustrated last week, and with which it sho 
have appeared. The club has been built , 
Messrs. Peto Bros., from the designs of 
architect, Mr. E. H. Bourchier, A.R.I.B.A. 
32, Great George-strect, 8.W., the quan 

being taken out by Mr. Pope, of John-street, 


Adelphi ; and the decorations and furnishing have 
been directed personally by a member of 
club, Mr. George Donaldson, who also desig 
the oak room ceiling. The electric-lighting 
by the United Electric Engineering Company 
under the supervision of Major-General Webbe 
C.B. The floors of the racquet courts were | 
most successfully by Claridge’s Asphalte Com 
pany. Weare also asked by Messrs. Campbeli 
Smith and Co. to say that they decorated th 
cooling-room and plunge-bath. The whole 0 
the work was last week ascribed to Sg. Marold 
and assistants, whereas Messrs. Campbell, Sm? 
and Co. say he only did the shampooing depa 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


LL good architects and true have the interests 
of the artisan and labourer at heart. It is 
only the small minority of the bullying class that 
regard the workman as a mere machine, unde- 
serving, and not requiring any consideration. 
Sympathy with those whose hands actually pro- 
duce the structure that the architect designs, 
besides being evidence of the gentleman, is in 
every way conducive to the progress of architec- 
ture and the prosperity of its handmaidens. Of 
the many trades engaged in the building industry, 
not the least deserving of a helping hand are the 
masons and stonecutters. Indeed, if we remem- 
ber in days past the master-mason was as often 
as not, to all practical intents and purposes, the 
architect, it is this very tradethat should especially 
demand our fostering care. I would, therefore, 
draw the attention of such of your readers as 
may have overlooked the communication, to the 
letter you published last week, from certain 
foremen masons and others, in reference to 
the masonry classes to be held at South 
Kensington under the direction of Mr. Lawrence 
Harvey. I doubt not but that very many will 
sympathise with their efforts in endeavouring to 
reduce the amount of the fees to be paid in 
connection with this series of lectures and 
studies. A sum of two-and-a-half guineas is 
certainly such as would prevent many desirous 
of improving themselves, from joining the 
classes, and it is sincerely to be hoped that the 
committee will meet with the support it un- 
doubtedly deserves from members of our pro- 
fession. 


Appeals of this nature should also find hearty 
response from master builders and contractors, 
such persons benefitting, in a direct manner, 
from the possession of more than ordinary intel- 
ligent artisans. ‘To possess a body of specially 
trained and able workmen is no small advantage; 
for, happily, even in these days of rush and 
scramble and undercutting in tendering, there 
is yet, and will ever be, scope for the builder 
and contractor to create sound and lucrative 
business by the mere force of integrity and 
unvarying excellence in building. To do this, 
however, necessitates the possession of an ex- 
ceptionally efficient staff, composed of men who 
have striven to improve themselves in their craft. 
For this reason, I say that contractors should 
assist appeals like the one noticed, and also do all 
they can to promote and develop schemes of 
technical education. It is, we all know, difficult 
enough at times to get artisans to bestir them- 
selves at allin the matter of self-improvement, 
so that when signs of a desire to rise make them- 
selves evident, they should be studiously en- 
couraged by all interested in the welfare of the 
British workman. 


Tread your report of Mr. W. D. Dunn’s lec- 
ture on ‘‘ Architects as Scientists,’’ delivered at 
Newcastle before the Northern Architectural 
Association, with much interest; but, in con- 
nection with a view therein expressed, would 
point out that there isa marked difference between 
knowing how to do a thing and being able 
to doit. Theoretically, we should be able, as 
Mr. Dunn said, to take the tool from the work- 
man and show him how to use it ; but, practically, 
all that is required is to be able to tell exactly 
when work is done and being done as it should 
be. There is all the difference in the world in 
this. Nevertheless, I have long thought that 
the regeneration of the architect’s calling is to be 
looked for in the direction of so educating those 
embracing it, that they should actually be able 
thus to wield tools in every trade. Reasoning 
from what we see accomplished in other walks in 
life, it would seem desirable that the architect 
should, in his young days, have passed a year or 
two in workshops and on works as a student of 
building construction. In the engineering pro- 
fession we know how much benefit accrues from 
passing through ‘‘the shops.’’ I often feel that 
similar benefit would attend any such system in 
the training of architectural students. That a 
vast improvement would then be visible in 
construction there can be no doubt, and if 
nothing else were gained, architects would be rid 
of the charge of being mere theorists and 
the **practical man,’’ snare and delusion as he 
1s, would not be so often cast in our teeth—could 
never be held up to our supposed homage. 


_At present we know that the architect acquires 
his practical knowledge in a happy-go-lucky sort 
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of manner. Many never get practical at all, and 
their errors and mistakes inflict no little damage 
upon the interests of the profession. In the 
majority of cases the young architect acquires 
little sound practical knowledge as a pupil or 
assistant. When he has to stand on his own legs 
he is constantly in fear and trembling, lest, by 
some indiscretion, he may make himself look 
foolish in the eyes of his client or builder, or lest 
by want of experience he may make some con- 
structional blunder that will ruin his prospects for 
life. Some do pick up a smattering of knowledge 
during their pupilage, and add to it during their 
assistantship. By much anxious care they acquire 
sufficient knowledge of practical construction to 
allow them to practise with some confidence and 
peace of mind. Those whom their employers are 
kind enough to place as ‘‘clerks of the works”’ 
(save the mark!) may consider themselves born 
under a lucky star, and may well put up with any 
snubs from contractor or men that their greenness 
may call forth. They gain valuable experience. 
‘‘ Go and stake the ground out yourself,”’ said a 
worthy gentleman of my acquaintance to men on 
a job he had been placed upon as ‘‘clerk of the 
works,’’ ‘‘and don’t bother me now, or you will 
get the ‘sack’; I will check the work after you.”’ 
And while the men worked my good friend looked 
out of the corner of his office window, and, 
observing their method of procedure, was sub- 
sequently able to manage the ‘‘ checking.’’ What 
do you think? 


Now it has long appeared to me a grievous 
thing that in place of all this chance acquirement 
of practical knowledge by architects in their 
young days, there should not be some scientific 
system arranged whereby there should be no 
doubt but that everyone, in due course, who 
passes the portals of the architectural profession, 
has acquired the sound, practical, workaday 
knowledge that must be an attribute of the true 
architect. And it appears to me, as I have 
worded it above, that the regeneration of the 
architectural profession is to be found only in 
remedying this grievous shortcoming. The 
embryo architect must pass through the shops, or 
live on works—whether before or after pupilage 
isa matter for much consideration. There are 
many objections that might be urged and com- 
batted perhaps. Of one that will be hastily put 
forward I will dispose of at once; it relates to 
the had effects of those black sheep the student 
might be brought into contact with. This isa 
spurious objection; for though if the youth be 
ignoble he will surely be dragged down, yet, if 
he be of sterling worth, the effect would only be 
that of a refining fire. 


So the members of the town council of Longton 
were much exercised in their minds as to 
whether they should reserve the competition for 
their park pavilion for the benefit of local archi- 
tects, or throw it open to the world! Itis to be 
hoped that the members did not worry themselves 
over-much, although, doubtless, a park pavilion 
is an important undertaking in its way, and 
deserves the attention of all the architects of the 
world. I suppose when the designs for the great 
edifice come in, there will be more lengthy dis- 
cussion by the Town Council as to who is to have 
the chance of the job of erecting the structure, 
and more exercising of minds will take place as 
to whether local talent should be employed or 
’xtra T, attracted by inviting tenders from the 
contractors of the world. It is soothing to read 
that the Mayor of Longton had the good taste 
and sense to restrict the competition for the park 
pavilion. His action, however, in that it has for 
ever lost us the chance of getting the great job 
may, perhaps, have caused the body architectural 
some pangs; but time may heal the wounds. 


The County Council, I see, have deferred, for 
further consideration, the scheme for construct- 
ing a new street from Holborn to the Strand, and 
for effecting certain other improvements in the 
neighbourhood. A considerable amount of 
opposition was raised to the proposal to 
clear away so many dwellings of the poor 
without providing more adequate accommodation. 
The opposition, however, cannot be seriously 
prolonged. When it is shown that every care 
has been taken to provide dwellings for the poor, 
consistent with making improvements in the 
neighbourhood, the scheme must go forward 
modified, or as projected at the outset. Itis not 
as if the undertaking were one that had been 
hastily arranged; for the late Board of Works 
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had the question of the removal of the Holywell- 
street block before them for a couple of years, 
and the proposed new thoroughfare between 
Southampton-row and Catherine-street is like- 
wise the outcome of much deliberation in the 
past. The necessity for some sort of communi- 
cation between the eastern portion of the Strand 
and the north of London has been long felt, and 
must have often come forcibly home to those who 
have had occasion to get to any of the great 
termini, and, having somewhat delayed the cab- 
hiring, find a hopeless ‘‘block’’ in one of the 
narrow thoroughfares through which Jehu essays 


to pass. GorTH. 
——___—__@ ==> 0 


HOUSE AT BELLAGGIO, 


HIS house has been built at Bellaggio, ona 

site having a very magnificent view. The 

walls on the ground floor are of red local bricks, 

and those on the first floor are of stud-work, 

cemented and ‘‘dashed.’’ The roofs are tiled. 

The architect is Mr. R: A. Briggs, A.R.I.B.A., 
of 2, Devonshire-square, H.C. 


————$_____— 


HOUSE AT NORTHWOOD. 


HIS house is now being built on the North- 

wood Kstate, near Pinner, for Dr. Dove. 

The walls are of red local bricks, and the roofs 

are tiled. The architect is Mr. R. A. Briggs, 

A.R.I.B.A., of 2, Devonshire-square, E.C., and 

the builder Mr. 8. Barnett, of High-road, 
Kilburn. 


——— #—___ 


PAIR OF COTTAGES. 


HESE cottages, designed for the Upminster 
Hall Estate, near Romford, are a good 
example of effective and inexpensive building. 
The fireplaces are centralised as much as possible, 
and admit of the flues being carried up together— 
forming a central feature. This arrangement, be- 
sides, in a measure, averting smoky chimneys, adds 
greatly to the warmth of the apartments, and is, 
of course, cheaper in construction. The ground 
floor contains two good-sized rooms, with scullery, 
pantry, store, and coal-place, with an outside 
earth-closet, and there are three Ledrooms on the 
first floor. They are designed to be built in red 
brick, with tiled roof and half-timber work in the 
gable. The architect is Mr. Fred. Chancellor, of 
London and Chelmsford. 


CHIPS. 


Memorial stones in a new Sunday school, to be 
built at the rear of Southgate Congregational 
Church, Gloucester, were laid on Friday. The 
buildings were designed by Mr. J. Fletcher Trew, 
and the builders are Messrs. D. C. Jones and Co., 
of Gloucester; the total cost, with furnishing and 
heating, will be about £1,800. 


New schools in connection with the parish church 
of Ipplepen were opened last week. They have 
been built from plans by Mr. Tollitt, of Totnes, 
from whose designs a vicarage has just been 
completed. 


A tower and spire, built of local stone, are being 
added to Edale Church, Derbyshire, from the designs 
of the architect of the entire edifice, Mr. Wiliam 
Dawes, of London and Manchester. 


The memorial stone of a new church at Craig- 
lockhart was laid on Monday by Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh. The church is being built from plans by 
Messrs. Hay and Anderson, of Edinburgh; Mr. 
Robert Brownlee, of Colinton, is the contractor. 
The church—the style of which is 1dth-century 
Gothic with Scottish characteristics—will be seated 
for 400 persons. It will consist of a nave 70ft. 6in. 
by 28ft. 6in., with a vestry and heating-chamber at 
the east end, anda porch forming the lower portion 
of a tower at the south-west corner. 


The local board of Camborne having applied for 
leave to borrow £1,540 for works of sewerage at 
Tuckingmill, Troon, and Barripper, Mr. 8. J. 
Smith, C.E., Local Government Board Inspector, 
held an inquiry on Tuesday week. Sanction will 
probably be granted. 


The laying of the foundation stones of Weston- 
super-Mare new Bible Christian Chapel, in Lock- 
ing-road, took place on Friday. The contract for 
building has been taken by Mr. T. Allen, the 
estimated cost being £1,300. The architects are 
Messrs. Hans-Price and Wooler. The chapel will 
be 48ft. by 38ft., and the schoolroom and vestry 
50ft. by 16ft. 6in. The chapel will provide accom- 
modation for 400 persons, and the schoolroom 
for 200 children. The building will be of native 
stone with freestone dressings. 
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APPLIED ART. 


HE first of a course of six free lectures on 
‘‘The Distribution and Application of Orna- 
ment, with reference to Surface, Material, Con- 
struction, and Purpose,’’ was delivered by Mr. 
Hugh Stannus, F.R.I.B.A., at the Slade Library, 
University College, Gower-street, on Tuesday 
evening. The address was illustrated by a large 
number of coloured diagrams and examples. The 
lecturer explained that he proposed to treat the 
subject, a novel one in the college, in a compara- 
tively elementary manner, so that all present 
might feel that they could understand and follow 
his points. Applied art had points of contact 
with many of the courses of lectures delivered in 
the college; in regard to architecture, the ap- 
plied arts had an important, though very sub- 
ordinate, part to play; they had some influence 
as the accessories of painting and sculpture; 
while in regard to the science of archxology 
their study furnished the requisite knowledge 
which had led to such splendid guesses at the 
genesis and history of early civilisation by 
demonstrating the progress of the arts. An 
unfair comparison was often made between 
the progress of art and of science. It was 
true that the advance of science was that 
of an ever-deepening and broadening river, 
whereas that of art, in its fluctuations, re- 
sembled rather the course of an intermittent 
spring, which at times disappeared from sight. 
But the difference between art and _ science was 
shis, that whereas the latter added every fact 
wrested from nature to the accumulated heap 
af knowledge, so that each generation inherited 
he stores gathered by all previous ones, art had 
‘0 be acquired afresh by each individual worker, 
who must start de novo to gain the needed know- 
edge and experience. Science was a hardy 
hhrub, ever growing and expanding; art an 
nual which died down to the roots each year. 
Che distinction between fine art and applied art 
vas that the former occupied itself with the re- 
»resentation of the noblest objects for the noblest 
yurposes, telling a definite story in the best 
anguage at its command, while applied art con- 
ined itself to a lower range of subjects, geometri- 
al figures, plants, animals, and the human 
igure ; it did not attempt to tell a story, but only 
uggested a meaning. The aim and province of 
pplied art was to rest and soothe the mind, and 
9 represent objects which demanded from the 
pectator no severe mental effort. He proposed 
a that lecture to deal with the elements of 
ecoration. Everything that added to the interest 
f an object might be termed decorative. 
Jecoration might be classified in grades ac- 
ording to the motive of general treatment 
1a gradually ascending scale from mere mathe- 
iatical figures to the representation of the 
uman form. In this manner it would be 
ivided into some ten classes ina steady crescendo 
assage from the lower to the higher. The first 
as the geometrical or mathematical type of 
orms. This was largely used by the Moors, and, 
hile very effective, was not of a kind that the 
ind could dwell upon with interest. The second 
ass consisted of the strap and framework forms, 
ad was much employed in the Elizabethan 
eriod. Its ingenious systems of interlacings 
vere derived from two widely separated sources 
Partly from the East through the Crusaders and 
valian traders, and partly from Scandinavia, 
hence it reached England by way of Ireland 
ad the west coast of Scotland. The third class 
»mprised decoration directly copied from natural 
liage ; examples of the wall-papers and stained - 
ass cartoons of a generation since, when it was 
e fashion to strive to imitate plants and 
0ssoms without selection or modification, were 
‘hibited. A fourth class of decoration was 
‘sed on what might he termed the “artificial ”” 
lage, being derived from the so-called Acan- 
us leaf, _ The influence of this type was seen 
t only in Greek and Roman ornament, but 
(30 in Renaissance work. Many examples 
pre shown of Classic and 16th-century Italian 
difications of this form of ornamentation, the 
pturer remarking, en passant, that it was a mis- 
ke to term this ‘conventional’? decoration. 
“tificial objects—i.e. , trophies or emblems, or, 
| they were often termed by artists, ‘‘proper- 
's"’—formed the fifth and ‘a very large class. 
ch objects as the cross, the crescent, sacrificial 
eaths, skulls, and pater were first used as 
;1810us or mythological emblems, and gradually 
same, by frequent use, mere symbols, and it 
8 interesting to _trace the mode in which this 
istant degradation progressed. As soon as 
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objects or symbols of worship were recognised as 
beautiful in themselves they were introduced 
into ornamentation for «sthetic reasons—i.e., 
because they gave. pleasure to the mind. This 
could be traced all through the ages; the 
emblems of one race became the mere ornament 
of the next. The decorator ought to observe 
great caution in the selection of these ornaments, 
so.as not to offend the susceptibilities of others, 
and should not use a language which was not 
easily understood. In like manner, trophies of 
arms and heraldry furnished other types of this 
class, which lent themselves effectively to decora- 
tive purposes. <A sixth class was drawn from 
natural phenomena, a seventh from portions of 
animal and human figures, such as heads, masks 
and skulls, paws and wings. In the use of skulls 
as decoration, he considered those of oxen or sheep 
could be introduced without offence, whereas the 
use of human skulls was hardly permissible to the 
decorator. An eighth class was that of the 
grotesque, or, as we should spell and pronounce 
the word, grottesque, for the term was derived 
from the figures found when digging in Rome 
into the vaulted Baths of Titus, which were at 
first supposed to be grottoes. A ninth class con- 
sisted in portions of the human figure or of 
animals ending in flowing scrolls and other 
ornament, a treatment very usual in the Renais- 
sance. It should only be adopted in very florid 
decoration, and then but sparingly. A well- 
Inown example was to be seen on the famous 
pulpit at the Duomo of Siena. The tenth and 
highest class was that in which the human figure, 
the noblest form that could be so employed, was 
used in decoration, and the finest example of this 
mode of treatment was Michael Angelo’s work in 
the Sistine Chapel. Some one or more of the ten 
classes of decoration entered into every work of 
applied art. In decoration we had to use these 
elements, subject to certain rules and principles. 
The whole of these had probably never been em- 
ployed by any one people at any onetime. Some 
elements, such as the human figure, should only 
be introduced into important works, the 
lower ones could be employed anywhere. The 
lowest could be repeated, and in patterns; 
but they should be used more sparingly as we 
advanced in the scale, and the highest class could 
only be introduced unically. In conclusion, Mr. 
Stannus showed that there were three methods of 
treatment for applied art: the didactic, where 
facts were illustrated without much selection or 
attention to surroundings; secondly, the sthetic, 
wherein eclecticism was shown, and also modifica- 
tion, or idealism to suit the requirements and 
environments ; and thirdly, the technic, in which 
the artist took into consideration the tools he 
worked with, and the materials employed, and 
this was what was correctly termed ‘‘con- 
ventionalism.’’ The technic conventionalism was 
illustrated in the manner in which the iris of the 
eye and the junction of the mucous membrane 
and general integument in the lips were so 
indicated in a sculptured bust as to be pictorially 
correct, although not following the outline 
obtained in a cast. In his next two lectures Mr. 
Stannus will treat on the theory of the dis- 
tribution of decoration, and in the closing three 
lectures on its application. 
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PLUMBERS’ WORK IN FRANCE. 


R. R. J. LYNE, R.P.C., an operative 
plumber, the delegate appointed by the 

Lord Mayor’s Committee to inspect the exhibits 
at the Paris Exhibition, has just written a prac- 
tical and interesting report on what he noticed 
when abroad. Plumbing in Paris seems, he says, 
to be undergoing a complete change, the English 
system having been introduced by a M. Poupard, 
formerly employed by one of our large firms. 
The English system of sanitary plumbing is 
making progress. Hitherto, neither doctors, 
architects, engineers, nor plumbers have paid 
much attention to the effect of bad plumbing on 
the public health. Our French friends are doing 
their utmost to learn sanitary plumbing as carried 
out in England; also to bring the quality of their 
workmanship up to the English standard. But, 
although they are very persevering in that direc- 
tion, they have yet a deal to learn. The master 
plumbers of Paris haye formed a practical 
and technical class, under the special direc- 
tion of M. Poupard. The technical instruc- 
tion is given by the masters, while the practical 
instruction has been given, until lately, by an 
Englishman. The English system is being 
taught by the masters. The journeymen are 


also moving in the same direction. They have 
practical and technical instruction given by 
French teachers paid by the Municipal Council. 
As regards the quality of work in plumbing, the 
French recognise that they are behind us, as 
both masters and journeymen are pushing for- 
ward to the English style. In the Exhibition 
are shown specimens of work done by the 
students of these classes. In the exhibit under 
the direction of M. Poupard are shown, as 
specimens of the students’ work, joints of 
different sizes, bends of different-sized pipes, 
lead-bossing in breaks and corners—one piece of 
lead with four breaks and eight corners, in the 
shape of a cross, the breaks being bossed up 6in. 
high, with very regular thickness—and other 
pieces of bossing which prove that the students 
are making good progress under English in- 
struction. There is also shown a complete kit 
of English plumbers’ tools. The French kit 
of tools has among them a pair of bellows 
for the purpose of blowing up a charcoal 
fire. They have no round mallet, such as we 
use for lead-laying; theirs is like a croquet 
mallet. Their shave-hook is made out of a 
piece of steel, with the blade hammered out of 
same. Mr. Lyne cannot see any advantage in 
this. ‘Their hammer is square-headed, with the 
same shape generally as our carpenter’s hammer. 
The show of specimens of journeymen’s work is 
at the expense of the Municipal Council as re- 
gards materials. There is shown a length of 
soil-pipe bent round and round, and rising to 
about 4ft. high, with a circle of about lft. Gin. 
diameter, a very good piece of workmanship. 
There are also shown specimens of joints, 
straight and branched, in a 4in. horizontal pipe. 
All the joints are very clean and close together, 
and all overcast with iron after having been 
made, similar to the system followed in the 
North of England. There are specimens of 
lead - bossing, two oval back wash - basins 
with projecting lip, bossed out of one piece of 
lead; very good work. Although the work of 
these two classes is very good, there is, Mr. 
Lyne remarks, some English workmanship in 
Messrs. Jennings’s exhibit which surpasses it— 
in fact, puts theirs in the shade. Messrs. 
Jennings (of Lambeth) show a stack of 4in. soil- 
pipe, two P-traps branched into same. At the 
side of the soil-pipe is a stack of 2in. pipe 
carried up same height, and branched into the 
P-trap as an anti-siphonage pipe. Also a stack 
of 1jin. pipe with branches taken from valve- 
box of w.c. to ventilate between trap and basin- 
valve. The top of each stack is ornamentally 
finished. It is the best piece of plumbing work 
in the Exhibition. In the class kept up by the 
masters, a student must be introduced by a 
master, and a fee paid for him by the master 
who presents him. The student pays nothing. 
At the same time that the student 1s receiving 
technical instruction, he is working asa labourer. 
When he is considered proficient, he is allowed 
to trade asa plumber. Students are considered 
efficient workmen in about seven years. In the 
earthenware exhibits, nothing was to be seen 
that is not Inown in England, with the exception 
of a French w.c., which is let down to the level 
of the floor, on top of which is a slab with 
a skirting round, and two foot-plates to stand 
upon. Many of the French do not use the 
w.c. that is fixed on the English principle. 
Again, their wash-basins are very small, only 
10in. [diam.], and certainly very unpleasant to 
wash in. Messrs. Jennings (of Lambeth)—in 
the Machinery Hall is to be seen a combination 
bath-room suite, with douche, spray sitz, plunge, 
shower, and wave; wash-basin with movable 
supply, that spray may play into face, and then 
be reversed so as to play on top of head; alsoa 
biddie and pedestal w.c., with water-waste pre- 
venter. They have also concealed urinal with 
swing waste, and automatic cisterns to supply 
urinals. Their bath-room suite surpasses any- 
thing of the kind in the Exhibition. Messrs. 
Doulton of (London and Paris), have also an ex- 
hibit in the Machinery Hall. It consists of 
combination w.c., French w.c., instantaneous 
method of getting hot water for bath, inter- 
ception traps, gully traps, waste preventers, 
automatic flushing tanks, wash-basins, and a 
bath. They have a similar show in the 
Esplanade. M. Poupard (a French firm; he 
is also director of the Masters’ Technical Classes). 
—This firm show principally the goods of 
Messrs. Dent and Hellyer, of London. The 
hygienic w.c. is in French hard porcelain, which 
stands the frost better than the English w are. 
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Also optimus-valve w.c., bath biddie, and wash- 
basins, and specimens of plumbers’ work done in 
the English style. They also show water-waste 
preventers of the same makers, and anti-D traps. 
Mr. Lyne also describes the exhibits of M. 
Flicoteause (of 83, Rue de Bac), and M. Valdo 
(129, Rue de Chemin), adding: The Exhibition 
is well fitted up with lavatories by Messrs. 
Doulton and Sons, with their combination w.c., 
water-waste preventers, tilt wash-basins, and 
automatic flushing-tanks ; there are some fittings 
executed by French firms, but for convenience 
and comfort Messrs. Doultons’ are first. In the 
Ville de Paris is a sanitary house, showing sani- 
tary plumbing arrangements in a town house. 
In basement are shown drain-pipes, all round, 
lying on brickwork, above floor level, and at 
nearest point to sewer is an interception trap. 
The soil-pipe is fixed outside with iron clips in 
yard. There are three floors, showing w.c. on 
first and second, each being trapped above floor. 
Each w.c. is fitted with hopper basin and waste 
preventer. There is a 1}in. anti-siphonage pipe 
taken from each trap, and branched into soil-pipe 
above top w.c. Ontop floor is a bath, with waste 
taken down separately into gully-trap under the 
surface. On ground floor is a row of three wash- 
basins, 10in. diameter, 1iin. P-traps, which are 
too small for the purpose. In the unsanitary 
house is shown a stack of Sin. iron pipe, inside of 
house, with a branch showing through floor, and 
so used asa w.c.; no trap to sink, and no water 
cesspool in yard—a very good model of a fever- 
breeding house. The technical instruction of 
French plumbers is being pushed forward-as 
quickly as possible; and it is a good thing that 
the technical instruction of plumbers is being 
pushed forward so much in England too. The 
French plumbers receive 7} francs per day. They 
work 54 hours per week in summer, 48 in winter; 
no reduction of wages in winter. Average em- 
ployment about nine months in the year. Wages 
are paid once a fortnight. The journeymen 
plumbers’ syndicate estimate that about half of 
the plumbing work is done by piecework. They 
are against the system. The Municipal Council, 
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when they have work to be done, sometimes in- 
vite tenders and estimates for it from the various 
trade organisations, to which the work is 
frequently given. This refers to other than 
plumbers’ work. French workmen are, he says, 
a sober, industrious, persevering class of men, 
spending their spare time in improving them- 
selves in their craft at the workshop of the syndi- 
cate to which they belong. The Municipal 
Council provides the teachers for giving technical 
instruction in plumbing, and finds the materials 
for all experiments which the plumbers desire to 
make. For three rooms about the same rent is 
charged as London workmen pay —350 francs per 
year. The cost of living for a family of four is 
about five francs per day. There is no female or 
juvenile plumbing labour. Mr. Lyne describes 
in detail the sewers of Paris, which are of great 
dimensions, well lighted and whitewashed, and 
‘“‘no more objectionable to travel through than 
our underground railway.’’ 
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FOUR OAKS FARM, SUTTON COLDFIELD. 


es: house has recently been erected for 

Mr. Alexander Glenday, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Messrs. Jethro 
A. Cossins and Peacock, architects, Birmingham. 
It has been built on the site of an old farmhouse, 
and the kitchen and scullery of the old house 
have been left intact, and made to serve the same 
purpose in the present building. The materials 
used for the walls are red bricks up to the first 
floor, and above that half-timber framing, and 
the roofs are covered with ‘‘Sovereign’’ tiles. 
On the same estate, and under the same super- 
intendence, a pair of cottages and extensive farm 
buildings are now being erected. 


SANITARY SPECIALITIES. 
Or of the difficulties experienced in every- 
day work by the busy architect and sur- 
veyor, when writing specifications for sanitary 
work particularly, is the very real one of havin g 
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to turn over a variety of price-lists and catalogues 
in order to particularise first this item and then 
that, in each case having to quote the list 
price and exactly describe what is intended. 
Concise and clearly-illustrated catalogues are, 
therefore, of great use, while well-illustrated 
lists giving sizes and details very materially 
assist the professional man in his work, by placing 
the specialities they represent in a ready form for 
reference. Mr. Twyford, the well-known maker 
of the famous wash-out ‘‘ Unitas’’ closet, has 
just published a new fully-illustrated catalogue, 
got up ina thoroughly practical shape, showing 
not only his ‘‘ Unitas,’’ ‘‘ Deluge,’’ and ‘‘Tor- 
nado’’ closets, as well’ as ‘‘The Crown” or 
cheaper basin and trap, but every form of 
urinals, lavatory basins, water-waste preventers, 
flushing cisterns, sinks, washtubs, baths, traps, 
gullies, grease interceptors, and other Hanley- 
made pottery produced at his works. Besides 
these, several sheets are devoted to the illustra- 
tion of indiarubber connections, lavatory fittings, 
basin plugs, cocks, brackets, &c., every one 0. 

which is handy for reference and useful to the 
specifier. Chromo-lithography has been used for 
the production of the plates of this handsome 
folio, so that all the decorated goods are shown 
in colour, thus enabling the purchaser to see the 
patterns, from which a choice may be made. The 
designs are floral, and seem arranged to suit a 
great variety of tastes, though, for our part, we 
think the more simply such things as water-closets 
and lavatories are treated the better. Good all- 
over patterns in blues, if colour is desired, oe 
perhaps as effective as anything. Mr. Twyford’s 
‘Cardinal’? standing waste and overflow for 
basins is a new feature, and besides having the 
advantage of being at once get-at-able, it saves the 
necessity of extra lead pipes and con 
The lip-drained soap-dishes now usually adopte 

are here also introduced. The ‘‘tip-up” lava- 
tory used in ranges for clubs and hotels still has 
its admirers, and the demand for such things # 
here furnished with tiled backs and La 
inclosures. One of the most convenient forms 01) 
fitments shown in this list is the fold-up maho- 
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gany lavatory for offices and ships’ cabins, with 
supply tank, waste receiver, shifting mirror in a 
rack, and shelves for brushes and the like, as 
well as a pot-cupboard below. Hanging lavatory 
brackets are shown, which in some cases might 
be preferred. Hopper basins and traps for 
housemaids’ cupboards and men-servants’ w.c.’s 
are also illustrated in considerable variety. ‘The 
combined housemaid’s sink, too, is shown, with 
various improvements, also latrines worked by 
flushing tanks, for barracks, asylums, and work- 
houses. ‘The trough urinals on this system for 
public places are also delineated, and wall tiles 
used for all places of this kind are provided. It 
will thus be seen how complete and comprehen- 
sive Mr. Twyford’s new trade list really is, 
making a book well worth keeping for reference. 
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CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.—XXIII. 


WINDOW-FRAMES AND SASHES. 


N square-headed sash-frames there are other 
varieties — two-light and _ three-light — 
and perhaps, under peculiar circumstances, there 
may be frames having a greater number of lights. 
In the two-light there will be what is known asa 
mullion in the centre, between the two opens, 
which are usually equal in size. 

Fig. 161 gives a section of the mullion between 
the two lights. It will be noticed that it is just 
about equal to two of the stiles with the accom- 
panying casings, &c., the styles being placed 
back to back. The weights are separated by a 
lining, and also parting laths. Then, on account 
of the casings being of double width (necessitated 
by the room being required for sash weights), 
some trimming or moulding is required in order 


Fig 161 


2" Scale 


to avoid an excessive width of plain surface. 
This is shown ; but it is only one of many ways 
of treating it. It will be understood in such 
cases the sill and head must be continuous the 
whole length required, and in frames having two 
or more lights it is advisable — almost abso- 
lutely essential—to tenon the stiles into the head 
and sill. This was dealt with at the conclusion 
of the preceding article, and need not be ex- 
tended upon. In frames having more than $wo 
lights, whether equal or not, mullions will be 
required to divide the light, and will be some- 
what like Vig. 161 in every case, except where 
all the windows are not suspended with weights ; 
in such cases the space otherwise needed for the 
weights can be dispensed with. The outer stiles 
and casings of Venetian or other of these many - 
lighted windows are similar to those of single 
frames. 

Sash-frames having segment, semicircular 
Gothic, and other Rated heads have very 
frequently to be made by the joiner, and pre- 
sent rather more difficulty (some, at least) than 
those with square heads. The simplest form of 
segment-headed is when the outer casing alone 
of the frame is wrought to this shape, and in 
‘common property is very often seen. 

LH ig:_162 shows how the elevation is arranged. 
The stiles run up the fulllength, and the head is 
mserted as shown. The mitre is obtained by the 
intersection of the lines of moulding, and it will 
be noted that the head reaches over unto the stile 
‘of the frame, say gin. or din., which gives a more 
Solid bearing. A transverse section is also shown 
in Fig. 162 of how the joining of head and stile 
casing 1s sometimes made. This prevents light 
shining through in case of shrinkage between 
side and end grain. This joint or j oining must be 
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accurately fitted to be of use. The sash for such 
a frame as this would have the top rail square or 
level on its upper (outer) edge, and the inner 
edge would be curved and wrought to suit the 
segmental curve of the casing, showing a 
similar margin around the top casing to what is 
shown down the stiles. Sashes for curve-headed 


Fig 162 
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frames will be treated of as soon as the frames 
have been disposed of. An advance upon this 
method is when the head of the sash, out and in, 
is segmental, and the frame is made to corre- 
spond, but only as far in as the parting bead. 
From the parting-bead inwards of the head of the 
sash-frame is level or square. 

Fig. 163 shows by what means a segment- 
headed sash-frame is made as above. Having 
first of all set out the segmental curve of the 
head, showing on the working drawing the line 
of the outer casing, as also that of the parting 
bead, if its projection beyond the inside of the 
head differs from that of the outer casing. 

A template is- got out in order to serve as a 
guide to work the inner curve of the head to, 
and this piece (curved head) is just the thickness 
of the sash, as may be seen in the right-hand 
section of Fig. 163, and will, of course. be level 
on the outside; but, if economy is desired in 
regard to timber, then, if it is 1}in. wide in ele- 
vation, it will serve the purpose, seeing that the 
top parting-bead is got out curved inside, and 
square or level on the outer edge, and so as to be 
fair with the outside of the level inner part of 
the head of the sash-frame. This arrangement 
of the top parting-bead hides the piece above the 
top of the sash except on its under side (soffit). 
Having then prepared all the timber required 
for this sash-frame (practically there is little 
difference in this style of frame from a square 
one, only the top outer casing, top parting-bead, 
and the portion of the head of the frame which 
is above the outer or upper sash), a piece of 
square timber is required for the level part of 
the head of the frame equal in breadth to the 
distance from the inside of the parting bead to 
the inside of the stile of the frame; the thickness 
of the piece is optional, but may be the same 
thickness as the stiles. 

The stiles of the frame will be checked down 
as far as the springing-line of the segment, as is 
seen in the middle one of the drawings figured 


Fig 163 
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163, and may be bevelled as shown in this middle 
elevation.~ The left-hand illustration of Fig. 
163 is that of the inside or level part of the 
head. 

Put together the sill and stiles in the ordinary 
way ; key and nail on the inner part of the head. 
The plough-groove in the stiles will be the guide 
in nailing the narrow piece of the head on, as it 
is also the guide in checking out the piece for 
the segment. Lay down the frame upon the 
bench to put the inner casings on, which will be 
done in the usual manner; mitre in the staff- 
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beads or batten-slips, then put on the braces to 
keep the frame square, and then turn it over. 
Now lay on the piece which is to form the top 
parting-bead, and nail it, when in its right posi- 
tion, to the stiles and head; draw a line round 
this parting bead, to serve as a guide for putting 
on the segment part of the head. If this has 
been got out in one piece, the line will not be 
necessary. Nail on the curved part of the head, 
doing so firmly ; put on the outer casings on the 
stiles, and then put in the top casing. 

Having done so, a few fine hooks can be put 
through the top parting bead into the curved 
head, so as to keep both together. It is hoped 
that the three illustrations in Fig. 163 will be 
sufficient, with the explanation given, to make 
the matter of making such a frame clear to the 
reader. 

The illustration on the left is an elevation of 
the head from the inside of the parting bead in- 
wards. The middle one shows an elevation of 
the head from the parting bead to the inside of 
the outer casing, this not being shown in order 
to show the junction of head and stile, and on 
the right-hand side is seen a section through the 
head on a line continuous with the inner face of 
the stile. Two other methods of forming the 
head of a segment-headed frame, when the top is 
segment throughout, are: first by dwilding it, that 
is, having it in three parts, one part being equal 
in breadth to the thickness of the top sash, a 
second part being equal to and forming the part- 
ing bead (segment, of course), and the third part 
being equal in breadth to from the parting bead 
to the inside casing. The exact widths of these 
may be obtained from the section of the stile, and 
if the stile section is similar to that shown in 
Fig. 156, due allowance must be made for the 
tongues required to fit into the grooves of the 
casings. When these three pieces have been got 
out and worked to the shape (the parting bead 
being rounded on the edge or worked to any 
other required outline), they are screwed or nailed 
together, and from opposite sides; the screws 
can be sunk a little. Care must be taken to keep 
the pieces on both sides of the parting bead in 
the same plane, ary short piece having a straight 
edge and a little piece cut out to admit the part- 
ing bead willserve for the purpose of testing this. 
The other method of getting out the head is, 
having a piece of timber long enough, and thick 
enough, to take it out of the solid, then work it to 
the pattern, which has been got out to the out- 
line of the head. Instructions were given for 
the working of curves when door-frames were 
treated of, and need not be repeated. If the 
shop is a machine one, the groove for the parting 
bead can be put in at the wpright spindle (circular 
head). It would be well to run gauge-lines 
round with a mortise-gauge for the groove in 
the head, so as to lessen the risk of spalshing. 

Fig. 164 shows how the connection is made 
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between stile and head. The tongue, or tusking, 
for insertion in the head is left on the backside 
of the stile. A wedge or key can be put in for 
to tighten the style if thought advisable ; but if 
this is done very great care is required. The 
reason why the tusking is left on the backside of 
the stile is, the top being segment, it is found 
when it is worked that to cut the groove or 
trench in the head for a tusking left on the front 
of the stile would be to have no strength of 
timber, seeing that the curve springs from the 
intersection of stile and head. It causes the 
grain of the timber at that portion of the head 
to be very short, and the least knock would-break 
it away, whereas when the tusking is at the 
back of the stile, there is some strength of 
timber to resist. For this same reason it is not 
very advisable in this kind of frame to key the 
stile and head together. Simply nailing them 
together, well boring the head first, is the method 
which is least risky. 
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It is seen by Fig. 164 that the outer surface of 
the head is cut round parallel with the inner. 
This, of course, is a saving of timber in the case 
of a number of heads being required, and as 
they would be cut out at the band-saw, very 
little waste would occur. 

The greatest objection, perhaps, to the latter 
method of getting out the head is the great diffi- 
culty of getting a piece of timber so thick as is 
required, sound, and good in other respects; it 
is difficult also to have it thoroughly dry. 

To cut into a piece of timber of the dimensions 
required, and after doing so find it is useless for 
the purpose required, is a considerable loss; so 
that, except in workshops where a very select 
stock of timber is kept, the former of these two 
latter methods is the one adopted for getting out 
segment heads to frames—viz., that of beilding 
them. 

Another method still may be, and rarely is, 
adopted—bloching or staving ; but as this plan is 
more frequent for smaller and quicker curves, it 
is left to be dealt with under the heading of 
“ Semicircular Frames.”’ 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Guascow Insrirure or Anrcuirects.—The 
twenty-first annual meeting of this institute was 
held on Tuesday in the Religious Institution 
Rooms, Glasgow, Mr. John Gordon, president, 
in the chair. Mr. William Maclean, secretary, 
submitted the report of the council. During the 
year one member had died, one had resigned, 
and four new members had been admitted, 
leaving fifty-one members on the roll. The 
Architects’ Registration Bill had occupied the 
attention of the council during the past session. 
It had ultimately been agreed to recommend the 
Institute to co-operate with the Royal Institute 
in opposing the bill in its present form. Mean- 
time, however, the Bill had been withdrawn. 
Generally the council had to report that the 
affairs of the institute were in a satis- 
factory condition. The treasurer’s statement 
showed a balance in favour of the insti- 
tute of £274 6s. lld. The Chairman, in 
moying the adoption of the report, remarked 
that the Institute had now reached its majority, 
and those who had been original members would 
agree with him that during these 21 years their 
Institute had fairly fulfilled the intention of its 
promoters. They had considered and satisfactorily 
settled numerous questions connected with their 
professional practice, and they were now en- 
deavouring by examinations and _ professional 
obligations to maintain a body of fully qualified 
practitioners. 
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CHIPS. 


Dr. Heinrich Heydemann, the well-known Pro- 
fessor of Archeology at Halle University, died in 
that town on Thursday, the 10th inst., at the com- 
paratively early age of 47 years. 


About a quarter of a mile from the village of 
West Shefford, Berkshire, in the course of the con- 
struction of the Lamborne Valley Railway, has 
been discovered what appears to have been an 
extensive Anglo-Saxon burial place of the 6th or 
7th century. 


The partial strike of Messrs. Chubb’s London 
locksmiths has terminated. Instead of an advance 
in the London price list, the men have accepted the 
arrangements proposed by Messrs. Chubb, under 
which they now resume work at the Wolverhamp- 
ton works of the firm at the rate of pay they received 
in London. 


The Streets and Buildings Committee of the 
York Corporation considered, on Tuesday, the 86 
applications received for the position of city sur- 
veyor, rendered vacant by the appointment of Mr. 
J. E. Mawbey as borough surveyor of Leicester. 
The following six candidates were selected to 
appear before the committee at a further meeting :— 
Mr. John Buchan, borough surveyor, Grimsby ; 
Mr. Alfred Creer, borough surveyor, Lancaster ; 
Mr. H. J. Martin, deputy borough surveyor, Brad- 
ford; Mr. J. Patten Barber, surveyor of the Vestry 
of St. Mary, Islington; Mr. Thos. Leake, Govern- 
ment clerk of works and public buildings; and Mr. 
Henry Capner Marks, borough engineer and sur- 
veyor of Dewsbury. 


The statue of the Prince of Orange, at Brixham, 
Devon, is to be unveiled on Tuesday, the 5th of 
November, and a public luncheon is to be held on 
the occasion. The statue, which is of marble, and 
has been executed by Messrs. W. and T. Wills, is 
to be erected near the spot on which the Prince 
landed November 5, 1688. 


Building Frvtelligence, ; 


Bristot.—The Mayor’s chapel on College- 
green has been reopened, after restoration, car- 
ried out from the plans of Mr. J. L. Pearson, 
R.A., at a cost of about £4,000. The chapel, 
otherwise known as St. Mark’s Church, dates 
from the early part of the 13th century; the 
chancel was, however, rebuilt in the Decorated 
period, and the tower, the sacristy, and the 
monumental chapel to south of nave were suc- 
cessive additions of the 15th century. The 
west front was illustrated in the Burnpinc News 
for March 18, 1881. The chapel underwent 
‘restoration’’ in the early part of the present 
century, when some £5,500 was spent in marring 
the architectural effect of the building, in adding 
to the nave ornaments of a meretricious character, 
and in defacing with the paint - brush the 
elaborate carvings of the chancel. The works 
just completed include the opening out of an 
archway on the north side of the chancel and the 
rebuilding of the north transept in the style of 
the old archway, and of the windows on that side 
of the nave. <A large window with Harly tracery 
fills up the gable end, and this is flanked on the 
outside with buttresses and pinnacles. To 
approach this transept without going into the 
chancel it was necessary to reconstruct a cloister 
along the outside of the north wall of the nave, 
and for the access to that cloister use has been 
made of an old doorway in this north wall near 
the western end, -which formerly led to the 
gallery stairs. The cloister also forms a com- 
munication to the east of the transept. This 
vestry is an addition to the church, and under it 
a vault is built for the heating apparatus. The 
debased porch at the west end of the nave has 
been removed, and a new doorway has been 
inserted, with arcades on each side of it. The 
former internal porch and gallery have also been 
done away with, and a flight of steps the full 
width of the nave arranged descending into the 
church, thereby increasing the accommodation. 
The fittings have all been removed and the floor 
lowered, and the additional height has added 
much to the internal effect. The west window 
has been restored inside and out, buttresses at 
the west end have been made good, and 
new copings, parapets, &c., added to the 
gables and walls. The clear glass which 
formerly filled the west window has been 
taken out, and cathedral glass has been sub- 
stituted. The exterior of the east end of the 
church has been extensively restored, including 
the massive buttresses there, and the east 
window, which was in a very decayed con- 
dition. Other parts of the exterior have also 
been repaired. The western end of the new 
cloister is now somewhat dark, owing to the 
windows that have been provided being still 
blocked up, but these will eventually be opened up. 
In proceeding with the windows on the north 
side of the nave, it was discovered that the 
inside jambs were continued down to a string- 
course which partially existed. The rude 
masonry which filled up the lower part of these 
windows, upon being removed, brought to light 
all that was necessary to make a complete re- 
storation of these unique windows. ‘The change 
which this work has produced in the appearance 
of the church is very remarkable. ‘The windows 
corresponding with these on the south of the 
nave have also been restored, and brought down 
to the same (their original) level. The three- 
light north-east window of the nave is tem- 
porarily filled with cathedral glass—the subject 
being ‘‘The Ascension.’? The four - light 
window is to be filled with stained glass at the 
cost of the Mayor. It will illustrate scenes in the 
life of St. Mark, but the figures of the four Evan- 
gelists will also be included. When these have 
been completed the whole of the windows on the 
north side, both new and old, will be filled with 
stained glass. The whole of the old plaster has 
been taken off the walls, and where the latter 
were originally intended to be plastered new 
plaster has been put on, but where the masonry 
formed a finished surface it has been cleaned and 
partially refaced. A new floor of tiles has been 
laid down in the chancel between the stalls. 
The nave floor has also been relaid with tiles and 
wood blocks. Stalls have been added to the 
chancel, and the lower part of a screen has been 
placed on the step at the entrance to the chancel. 
A new pulpit carved in teak, with entrance from 
the chancel side of the screen, is included in the 


scheme, but is not yet completed. The seats for 


the Mayor and Corporation are arranged on each 
side of the nave, are constructed of teak, and 
have some carving upon them. <A complete 
system of heating by hot water has been 
introduced. Messrs. W. Cowlin and Sons, of 
Bristol, have carried out the whole of the works, 
and the carving, both in wood and stone, has — 
been executed by Messrs. Davey and Bushell, o: 
St. Michael’s Park, Bristol. 


Teignmouth occupies a conspicuous position at — 
the east end of the Den. 
church which had been erected some 60 years 
ago (replacing a small genuine Norman one) 
was unworthy of its position; consequently steps — 
were taken, first by the late vicar, to rebuild the — 
chancel, to remove some of the galleries, reseat — 
the church, and to fill the windows with new 
tracery. ‘The present vicar decided to carry on 
the work further by rebuilding the poor modern 
stuccoed tower (74ft. high) and the west walls of — 
the aisles, so as to make the west front complete. 
Plans were prepared by Mr. R. Medley Fulford, 
of the Close, Exeter (the architect also of the — 
former alterations in the nave and aisles). 
old tower has been demolished, and the best of © 
the old stone has been used again in the new — 
walls. 
plinth of dark red Kingsteignton stone, and 
dressings of Doulting stone. The face of the 
walling is finished in boasted work. The tow 
is about 28ft. square externally from buttress 
buttress. 
85ft. Gin., and 111ft. to the vane on the turret. 
In the tympanum over the west doorway is a 
figure of St. Michael, the patron saint of the 
church. The style of the work is Decorate 
The cost of the present work is about £2,500. 


alterations have been made in the Arts Clu 
premises in Albert-square, and the whole of t 
rooms have been redecorated. 
consists of a large smoke-room, dining-roo: 
private dining-room, and committee - room 
billiard-room for two tables, card and dressing= 
room, as may be required, lavatories, w. 
&e.; bar, manager’s sitting-room and bedro 
service-rooms, &c. 
on each floor communicating with the stairca 
hall, which has been inclosed for the private 
of the club. Dinner lifts have been provid 
from the kitchen, which is on the upper floor, 
the service room on the second or dining-roo 
floor. 
been materially increased in size. 
tions and furnishing have been carried out 
Messrs. Kendal, Milne, and Co., and the co 
structive works by Messrs. Southern and Son 
under the superintendence of the architect, M 
William Dawes, of Cooper-street, Mancheste 
and London. i 


from designs by Mr. Basil Champneys, 
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Oxrorp.—Mansfield College, a development 
Spring Hill Congregational College, Birminghat 
was opened on Monday. It has been erect 
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ona site close to the Cherwell and at the back 
the gardens of Wadham College. The styl 
Edwardian Gothic, and the building consists 


central tower and two wings, forming three s 
of a quadrangle. The western wing consists 
the residence of Dr. Fairbairn, the principal, a 
the library, which has timbered roof and 

lioned windows. The central building, t 
southern block, comprises classrooms and lectu 
rooms, a junior and senior common room, dining 
hall, lavatory, kitchen, muniment room, and so 
forth. The college chapel forms the easte 
wing. Mr. Bridgeman, of Lichfield, is engaged 
upon a series of oak stalls and canopies, and on a 
carved front for the organ, which is being bul 
by Vowles, of Bristol. The chapel consists 0 
lofty nave and narrow side aisles, separated by 
arcades supported on stone columns, adorned 
a series of full-length statues of ilustrio 
divines and Protestant heroes—Wycliffe, Luth 
Cartwright, Knox, Calvin, Hooker, Owe 
Baxter, Howe, Dr. Watts, Whitefield, Wesle 
In the tower of the chapel is a figure of J nn 
Bunyan. At the door are statues of Orige 

Athanasius, and Augustine, while in the colle 
tower is one of John Milton. The roof of 
chapel is a barrelled vault. The builders 
Messrs. Parnell and Sons, of Rugby, who 
Keble, and the clerk of the works is Mr. Ste 
Kemp: The college has been about two year 
a half in hand, and, including the land, | 
cost thus far something like £50,000. 
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PaprmAm.—Extensive alterations. at Britannia 
Mills, Padiham, have just been completed, at a 
cost of about £14,000. The weaving shed roof, 
which was supported by over a hundred pillars, 
has been replaced by one on thirty pillars, built 
on the latest principles. A new engine-house, 
50ft. high, has been erected for an 800 horse- 
power vertical engine. The whole of the work 
has been completed within two months, under 
the personal supervision of Mr. James Bertwistle, 
F.S.L., architect, of Blackburn; Mr. J. Thomp- 
son acting as clerk of works. 


Tamworru.—The new Municipal Buildings 
were opened on Tuesday week. ‘The edifice con- 
tains a large assembly hall or ball-room, 90ft. in 
length and 40ft. in width, with general, ladies’, 
and gentlemen’s retiring rooms; also a supper 
room, 36ft. by 24ft. The hall is approached by 
three doors through a vestibule at the end ad- 
joining the new street. There is also a separate 
carriage entrance, communicating with a corridor 
running the entire length of the hall, from which 
are doorways leading into the vestibule and the 
side of the hall. Another corridor connects the 
hall and supper room with the caretaker’s house, 
in which are kitchens and other conveniences. 
The hall has an open roof of pitch-pine, having 
six pairs of principals with elliptical ribs. The 
buildings are in the style of the Italian Renais- 
sanee, faced with Heather red bricks enriched 
with Hollington stone dressings. The large 
pediment over the main entrance contains a 
carving of the Borough Arms, 20ft. wide (a 
Fleur de Lys on a shield supported by mer- 
maids). All the rooms are heated by hot water, 
coils being placed in the supper room and cor- 
ridors, and pipes under the floor in the large 
hall. The architect is Mr. Nicholas Joyce, of 
Stafford, whose design was selected in a limited 
competition. The general works were executed 
by Messrs. Thos. Lowe and Sons, of Burton-on- 
Trent, whose contract was £2,745. The carving 
was the work of Mr. Bridgeman, of Lichfield. 


Wvymonsury.—The parish church of Wymon- 
bury, Cheshire, has been reported upon as too 
dangerous to be used for worship; it is of 

_ Debased Gothic character, and has been built on 
an unstable clay foundation. Recently Mr. 
Ewan Christian inspected the building, and 
named a sum for its rebuilding, which was con- 

sidered by the parishioners quite beyond their 
means. An adjourned vestry meeting was held 
on Wednesday week. A letter was read from 

Mr. Walter M. Boden, diocesan architect, of 

Chester, who wrote: —‘‘I have read with much 
interest Mr. Christian’s report, which differs 
little from my own in its description of the 

present state of your unfortunate church. His 
estimate of the cost of restoration, however, is 
absurdly high, and he evidently wishes to 
perpetuate the present high and unsatisfactory 
pile. Rebuilding is the only safe and satisfactory 
way out of your difficulty.’’ In a second letter 

_ Mr. Boden said that if it were desired to restore 

as much of the structure as possible, it would be 
necessary to rebuild the chancel, going down 
to a solid bottom, and also the west front, at 
outlays respectively of £1,500, and £500; the 
consequent alterations to floors and roofs would 

_ raise the cost to £2,250. A letter was also read 
from Mr. Thomas Bower, architect, of Nantwich, 

_ who recommended underpinning and tying of the 

_ walls together with iron, at a cost of from £2,000 
to £2,500. Mr. Beckett, builder, of Hartford, 

Said the east and west ends were quite hopeless, 

unless they were underpinned. A committee 

_ Was appointed to make further inquiries. 


ee 


COMPETITIONS. 


__ Tue Burns Srarve ror Ayr.—Twelve com- 
petitive designs have been received for the Burns 
Statue to be erected at Ayr. They are being 
exhibited in the town during this week. Mr. H. 
-Thorneycroft, R.A., London, is to advise the 
- committee. 

ed 


| Durin the excavations now going on beneath 
the Guildhall Art Gallery the foundations of the 
ancient Guildhall Chapel have been revealed by the 
workmen. The walls are made up of Kentish rag 
and rubble. In the trenches dug to reach the maiden 
| soil Roman tiles have been ed, The chapel 
Was built in the reign of Henry VI. Though 
injured and defaced at the time of the Great Fire 
in 1666 it was not destroyed, and was subsequently 
-Testored. Later on the chapel was utilised as the 
Court of Requests. Its final destruction took place 
in 1822 to make room for various law courts. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. } 


Itis particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buixprna 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmore EpwArpDs. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Noya Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. Sa 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) ‘To India (via Brindisi), 
£110s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
goer pe can be ascertained on upplication to the Pub- 

sher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant 
or ‘‘Situations Wanted” is One Suriiine for Twenty- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 8 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
make reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 

ion. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. Afew bound volumesof Vols. XLI., XLVI., XLIX., 
L., LI., LI1., and LVI., may still be had, price 

Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 

of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 

are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recervep.—L. and D.—S. L. B.—G. G. H.—A. and 
Son. 


Anprew Low.—(No, they are practically the same thing ; 
but there is a great difference between two inches 
square and two square inches, as you may see for 
yourself if you plot them down on paper. A surface 
containing two square inches measures two inches in 
length by one in breadth; a surface two inches square 
of course contains four square inches. ) 


Correspondence, 


——+44—__ 
ST. ALBAN’S CATHEDRAL. 


To the Editor of the Buitp1ne News. 

Srr,—By this time the public ought to be 
tolerably well versed in the subject of restoration, 
as to what is orthodox and what is not, and able 
also to discriminate between the various shades 
and niceties which distinguish it from the 
kindred processes of alteration, rebuilding, sub- 
stitution, &c. If not, it cannot be for want of 
sufficient dissertations upon the subject. Your 
leader of last Friday week again traverses the 
old ground; and as St. Alban’s Cathedral forms, 
in the main, the basis of its remarks, I cannot 
forbear, as one perhaps better acquainted with 
the true state of things than most of your corre- 
spondents, adding a few remarks thereon. The 
general tone of that article undoubtedly leads 
one to a conclusion that no one can challenge as 
to the correctness of the views maintained ; 
indeed, when treating of such a ‘subject in the 
abstract, and especially where the ground has 
been so repeatedly trodden, it is hard to avoid the 
expression of views that have become common- 
place, and therefore tolerably safe from criticism. 
In the present case I really fail to see that you 
enunciate any general principles adverse to those 
upon which Lord Grimthorpe has carried out 
his noble work at the Abbey. In other words, 
from a very full knowledge of what the pile was 
at the time our late firm (Longmire and Burge) 
first took up the work under the faculty com- 
mittee, and since then under his lordship, I say 
most distinctly that your article here referred to 
could not better propound the general feature of 
the works carried out, and the lines upon which 


his lordship has prosecuted his self-imposed task. 
(It would here take too much space to quote the 
passages alluded to, but they constitute generally 
the second and third columns on p. 445.) 

This brings me to notice especially one remark 
which 1 feel is pregnant with truth, and, if I 
mistake not, is destined yet to have a much 
wider application. I rejoice to find that in con- 
siderably less than even 10 years, ‘‘the hand of 
time has toned down the west front,’’ and that, 
notwithstanding all the severe strictures passed 
upon it for years past, it would not now appear 
quite so bad after all. May we really think that 
the current of public opinion is beginning to veer 
round, and that the standpoint of censorious 
criticism is a shifting one, travelling from the 
out to the inside, thence round to the south 
transept, then the north, and soon? ‘Thus, Sir, 
I doubt not, it will be to the end of the chapter, 
bequeathing to future generations the honour of 
appreciating and admiring the noble generosity 
which has saved from ruin that which all are 
agreed to regard as a national and _ historic 
memorial; indeed, but for the timely help of its 
benefactor, no one who knows the Abbey inti- 
mately can doubt that portions of it must either 
have been, as you graphically describe it, ‘‘ left 
on crutches for the admiration of antiquaries,’’ 
or left for the ravages of time to effect its utter 
ruin. Certain it is that no system of ‘‘ voluntary 
subscriptions ’’ could ever have coped with the 
necessities and urgency of the case, seeing that it 
took some 38 years in which to raise and expend 
£18,500, to say nothing of the odious task and 
ceaseless anxiety connected with such collection 
of funds. As to why Lord Grimthorpe did not 
retain the services of an architect in so important 
a work, it becomes me to say but little, although 
at pp. 60 and 51 of ‘‘ St. Alban’s Cathedral and its 
Restoration ’’ some light is thrown upon thesub- 
ject, and there is no concealing the fact that in it, 
principally, lies the gravamen of the professional 
irritation that exists. I grant most fully that 
there may be fair ground for architectural 
criticism, yet even that is no reason why our 
eyes should be blinded to every generous con- 
sideration, which might well find some place even 
in this unhandsome controversy. A great deal 
has been made of the fact of his lordship being 
but an amateur, as distinguished from a pro- 
fessional architect, and it isa singular coincidence 
that in this week’s ‘‘ B. N.’’ you report a lecture 
delivered by Professor T. Roger Smith on ‘Sir 
Christopher Wren and his Architecture,’’ where 
I learn for the first time (I confess my ignorance) 
that that great man was likewise an amateur in 
the same sense—allow me to quote: ‘‘It would 
be easy to expand the evidence as to Wren’s 
having become eminent in science, and it is not 
dificult to see how he became so. Curiously 
enough, it is not equally clear how he became an 
architect.’’ I have no wish to strain the point, 
but such a precedent is not here wholly without 
value, and is suggestive of certain truths. Con- 
sciousness alone of trespassing on your space 
forbids my mentioning some of our best modern 
works and their architects, and asking, ‘‘ Did 
they escape hostile criticism?’’ Nay, there are 
plenty living who must have keenly felt its in- 
fluence ; then, if doctors themselves suffer smartly 
at times at the hands of their brother pro- 
fesssionals, what is a layman to expect? Nor can 
one doubt but that even among professional men 
there are many who would shrink, and very 
naturally, from the responsibilities entailed in 
the handling of such a work as St. Alban’s 
Cathedral even if it came to them. 

In conclusion, and this is the pith of my letter, 
I would beg of any who contemplate signing the 
proposed memorial to the bishop, churchwardens, 
&c., to pause first, and, if practicable, go there, 
see what has been done, and then draw their own 
conclusions, rather than be led entirely by the 
loud voice of a few gentlemen who almost appear 
to constitute themselves as the mouthpiece of 
the whole profession and the British public into 
the bargain. Should that-petition be persevered 
in, I sincerely trust it will not receive any 
official countenance from the R.I.B.A., and I 
further trust that some gentleman of position and 
influence will frame a counter-petition embracing 
all that is necessary to prevent obstruction to such 
a good work, and that it may thus be handed 
down to posterity as a monument of large hearted 
munificence, the pride of Englishmen in general, 
and Churchmen in particular. I wonder which 
petition would be most numerously signed !—I 
am, &c., CuHartes WILLIAM BurcE. 

38, Boundary-road, N.W., Oct. 10. 
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THE MEMORIAL ANENT THE DESTRUC- 
TION OF ST. ALBAN’S. 


Srr,—Your correspondent, ‘‘W. H. R.,’’ it 
seems to me, is in the category himself with 
those he condemns who ‘‘write for the sake of 
writing,’’? and do nothing more. What has 
“W. H. R.”’ done to further the cause of pre- 
servation? Has he obtained from Mr. Hugh 
Roumieu Gough a sheet of the Memorial and got 
it filled in with the names of people distinguished 
in art and literature, with clergymen, M.P.’s, 
and other dignitaries? If not, the sooner he sets 
about it the better. Mr. Gough deserves great 
credit for his efforts in this direction, and every- 
one interested in our national antiquities should 
sign, and get signatures for the before-men- 
tioned memorials. It is the only thing which 
can be done by us to stay the destroyer’s hand. 

It is no use to look to the R.I.B.A.: the 
Institute made a fawa pas once, and will not 
moye again.—I am, &c., M. 


Srr,—I was delighted with ‘‘W. H. R.’s”’ 
letter in your last issue. At last the right note 
has been struck. This endless cavilling and mere 
provocation must be a source of great amusement 
and self-satisfaction to his lordship, as he quietly 
pursues his work of destruction with the most 
unswerving obstinacy. It is clear no force of 
argument will ever convince one who has gone 
so far. Even now, for the sake of this much- 
spoiled but priceless abbey, something more 
definite must be done to save it from utter ruin. 
The R.I.B.A. should be brought to see their 
responsibility in the matter, and that it is their 
duty as a body to issue an ex-cathedra con- 
demnation of the work—for I presume they can 
have no sympathy with Lord Grimthorpe. If 
they have, they are unworthy the name of 
architects. 

Mr. Gough has a petition in hand; but I fear 
that, signed by all sorts and conditions of men, it 
will only add to the amusement of Lord Grim- 
thorpe, and go the way of all petitions. 

No, the right and only course now is to peti- 
tion the profession as a body to issue their fiat, 
and then woe to Lord Grimthorpeif he still holds 
on his way! At least our architects will have 
done their duty, and our countrymen will have 
no cause to blame us (for they will when the 
work is complete, and rightly so too) for not 
doing our best to stop one of the most dastardly 
pieces of Vandalism extant.—I am, &c., 

Oct. 14. Carry Diem. 


MR. HEMS AND ST. ALBAN’S. 


Sr,—Mr. Harry Hems is too exacting. Never 
having mentioned his son in your columns, nor 
even knowing of his existence, except through 
the “B. N.’’ I, of course, made no public 
charge against him, and so have none to with- 
draw. ‘To show up the public shortcomings of 
public men in public matters is not to ‘ vilify”’ 
them; the ‘‘B. N.’’ abounds with protests 
against mistaken restoration, and only last week 
Isaw a church (Barford, Salop) which I have 
known these twenty years, now beautified out of 
knowing by Mr. Aston Webb. Mr. Hems 
evidently thinks that architecture and sculpture 
are parts of the ‘‘ building trade’’—no wonder 
his works are mediocre; and as he seems to 
think that anyone, however unconnected with 
trade or profession, who criticises his works must 
have some sinister motive, it is little wonder if 
others believe the puffs which appear in the 
papers are written by himself. At any rate, 
no other firm that I know—Earp, Brindley, 
Rattee—resort to such tricks. 

But for having to write this letter I should 
never have noticed the tissue of falsehoods about 
me written by him in the ‘B: N.” of Sept. 13. 
He says there (1) that I am not the author of my 
own letters; (2) that I am dependent on some- 
one else that for what I write; (3) that trade 
feeling has stepped into my letters; (4) that on 
March 14, 1889 (or any other date) I (5) a little 
(6) lawyer (7) accompanied by one Cabron (8) 
scaled his hoardings intending mischief, and (9) 
was caught by hisson. Every proposition that I 
have figured is absolutely false. Does Harry Hems 
imagine that such silly spite will ingratiate him, 
e.g., with the Dean of Winchester or Mr. 
Pearson? Why, Sir, the other day it was not 
his, but Earp’s, men I found at work, even in 
Blomfield’s big church at Portsea. 

I think I once before said that “he had 
travelled much and seen little.” Whether he 
knows them or not, the windows at Beverley, 
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Worcester, and Doncaster tower are there, 
treated like the south transept of St. Alban’s, and 
‘<it is this ‘ Architect of Forty Years’ Standing’ 
who seems utterly ignorant of architectural 
matters.’”? Iam sure the well-known firm who 
put up the Beverley screen will thank him for 
his suggestion that they scamped their work. 

Mr. Gough’s ‘‘petition’’ contains what looks 
like a wilful falsehood—viz., that Lord G.’s 
faculty covered only the west front. He knows 
very well that it extended to the whole church, 
with the possible exception of the Lady-chapel, 
which has to be decided. 

Albanians will hardly thank him for trying to 
stop the £100 weekly spent in wages in that not 
very flourishing city, and all, I believe, because 
Lord G. would not take up his Registration Bill. 
And now, Sir, again thanking you for the space 
you have given an old subscriber, I take leave of 
the matter until, as I said before, a fresh crop of 
Albanian myths grows up.—I am, &c., 

W. H. M. Extis, M.A. Cantab. 
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CHIPS. 


The parish church of Treflys, South Carnarvon- 
shire, dedicated to St. Michael and All Angels, was 
on Friday reopened after restoration, from the 
designs of Mr. Henry Kennedy, of Bangor. 


Memorial stones of a new Wesleyan chapel at 
Upper Poppleton, near York, were laid on 
Thursday, the 10th inst. Plans for the building were 
drawn by Mr. C. Anderson, architect, the cost of 
the structure being placed at about £800. The front 
of the building, which is Gothic in style, will be of 
white bricks, with dressing of Whitby stone. The 
dimensions will be 40ft. by 23ft., and the chapel 
will seat 165 persons. The roof and furnishings will 
be pitch-pine, and the building will be heated on 
the hot-air principle. Mr. J. Simpson, of Priory- 
street, York, is the contractor. 


At the annual meeting of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health, held at the Holborn Restaurant, 
London, on Friday, Mr. Henry HE. Armstrong, 
medical officer of health for Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and the River Tyne Port, was elected president for 
the ensuing year. This is the second occasion on 
which the office has been conferred on a provincial 
medical officer of health, the first being that of Dr. 
Hill, of Birmingham, in 1886. 


The local board of Consett are about to carry out 
works of sewerage from plans prepared by Mr. R. 
Robinson, of Darlington. The sewage will be 
dealt with by irrigation on Consett Park and 
Stamfordham farms, just purchased by the board as 
sewage farms. 


On Friday memorial stones were laid at a new 
Wesleyan chapel which is being erected on Wind- 
mill-hill, near Bedminster railway station, Bristol. 
It will accommodate from 200 to 250 persons, and 
the cost will be about £550. Mr. George Elmers, 
of Bedminster. is the builder, and Mr. Herbert J. 
Jones, M.S.A., of Bristol, the architect. 


The new chapel attached to St. Mary’s (Fran- 
ciscan) Abbey, Mill-hill, was opened on St. Francis’ 
Day. The style is simple Gothic, the walls being of 
red brick, faced with white stone, in order to 
harmonise with the convent buildings, which are 
the work of the same firm of architects, Messrs. 
Goldie and Child. The roof is of slate, the low 
tower, which has been fitted with a set of bells, 
coming immediately over the sanctuary. The 
church has been interpolated between the convent 
and the Girls’ Industrial School, which are con- 
nected by a covered cloister running round the 
garden side of the church. Inside the church the 
walls are entirely faced with white bricks. The 
nave seats 200 persons. 


The American Elevator Company, London and 
Paris, have been awarded a gold medal for their 
standard hydraulic elevator exhibited at the Paris 
Exhibition, and a further gold medal has been 
awarded for the elevators supplied by the same 
company working in the Hiffel Tower. 


_ The Bishop of Wakefield dedicated on the 10th 
inst. a lych gate, which has just been erected at the 
entrance to Outwood Churchyard as a memorial to 
the late vicar. The gate is built of Robin Hood 
stone, with folding gates of oak. Mr. W. Taylor, 
of Outwood, was the contractor for masonry. 


The memorial to the late Mr. Beamont, the well- 
known antiquarian writer of Warrington, will take 
the form of a bronze statue, to be erected in front of 
the town-hall of that borough. 


The chancel of Torpoint Church, Devon, having 
been decorated by Messrs. Fouracre and Son, Stone- 
house, Plymouth, and other improvements made to 
the edifice, reopening services were held last week. 


The new Congregational Church at Great Har- 
wood, Manchester, was opened on Saturday. It 
affords accommodation for over 600 seat-holders at 
a total cost of £3,000. ‘ 
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QUESTIONS. 


(10116.]—Copper Roofs. —Is there any acid that 
will turn the copper of roofs the much-coveted verdigris 
colour without injury to the metal, or must it be left to 
time alone to produce it ?—Sunsuine. 


[10117.]—Certificate.—Required a form of approved 
certificate that the drainage of a house is efficient, and 
that the drains and soil-pipes are effectually ventilated. 
—G. C..B. 


[10118.|—Housing of the Poor.—I should feel 
obliged if one of your readers would let me know how 
the poor are housed in the principal cities of France and 
Germany, or where such information might be gained? 
—S. W. 


[10119.]—Ordnance Datum.—Will “G. H. G.,” 
or some other correspondent, kindly say what is the 
‘‘Ordnauce Datum’’ generally used in the practice of 
levelling, and also name a good and inexpensive book on™ 
levelling? I have Baker’s ‘‘ Land Surveying.’’—H., H., 
Bath. 


[10120.]—Concrete Houses.—I should feel obliged 
if you or any of your readers could inform me as to the 
best works on house-building with concrete, authors and 
prices.—Scorr. 


[10121.]—-Main Sewer.— Will,some of your cor- 
respondents kindly answer me the following question ?_ I _ 
myself and other parties are building some houses on the — 
side of a main road, which is a continuation of a main 
street out of a town, and close to the town. The main 
sewer turns off at the end of street, and we have no sewer — 
in thisroad. So far the houses have been drained into 
cesspools ; but it does not answer. Who is liable to be 
at the expense of putting ina main sewer for the pur-— 
pose of taking away the drainage of these houses, the — 
town authority or the several owners of the houses !— 
DRAINAGE. ; , 


[10122.] Domestic Hot-Water Supply. —Is 
there any extra strain in range bath-boiler when the 
water is boiling in hot cistern placed in bath-room over — 
kitchen, and the steam escaping by jin. blow-off pipe at — 
roof ?—TBHACHABLE. 


[10123.|—Double Floor Boarding.—When it is — 
essential to lay the two layers separately—viz., the lower 
one of undressed boards before the plastering is done, ~ 
and the upper layer of dressed boards afterwards,—what 
is the way to cramp and render close-jointed the upper — 
exposed finished surface ?—ScuEmMeEr. : 


(10124.]—Prime Cost.—What is the meaning of | 
prime cost when a lump sum is put in a specification? _ 
Does it leave it optional for the architect or proprietor to 
obtain the article at the price stated without entertaining 
any claim from the contractor for customary profit ?— 
FAIRATION i 


[10125.] — Earthworks. — Will any reader of the 
Burtpinc News, having experience, kindly explain the — 
correct method of measuring excayating and mounding, — 
the sides or slopes of excavations being at an angle of 
45°, the form of section a truncated prism ; and the sides — 
on slopes of mounding also at the same angle, with in-— 
ternal and external corners (the plan is f~ shape). If 
measured nett should not extra be allowed for labour : 
forming slopes and angles, or, what extra mounding and 
excavation should be allowed to meet this (if any) and 
how measured? A reply in next week’s issue will oblige. 
—DovustrutL. j 


[10126.]Sanitary Inspectorship.—Can one of 
your many correspondents suggest the best manner of a 
young carpenter qualifying for a sanitary inspector ?— 
A.C. 
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REPLIES. 


[10084.) Heating Glasshouse.—If the glass-— 
house is contiguous to a kitchen, the circulating pipes 
from the boiler behind the fire (where it will admit of the 
arrangement) might be made ayailable; or a separate 
gas-stove for heating the hot water circulating piping 
might be adopted, the stove being fixed external to the uy 
glasshouse—at least, so far as access to lighting is con=— 
cerned, and a special tube should be provided for 
disposing of fumes.—Touop. 3 


[10094.|—Projecting Eaves.—The sooner ‘“ Lanca~ 
shire’? gives notice, and sees to the projecting eaves= 
gutter or trough being removed, the better for his own — 
peace of mind and those who follow him, as otherwise @ 
right to same, as well as “‘eayes’-droppings”’ might be 
gained by time as an easement.—Touor. & 


[10108.|—Building Line.—The instance quoted by 
“A Builder” of a Local Board wishing to keep build- 
ings 100ft. from a road where he wished to set back 20ft. 
is only a sample of what will now continually arise under 
the Public Health (Buildings in Streets) Act, 1888, seeing 
that every Local Board has now the power to prevent any 
one owning land building in front of the line of buildings 
on either side thereof. If we take almost any street, or 
suburban road, laid out 20 or 30 years ago, where the land 
belonged to different owners, we find instances where 
Local Boards are now in a position, if they choose, to 
inflict great injustice upon owners of vacant plots of land 
without the owners having any power of appeal. The 
new Act ought to be immediately amended, so as to give 
owners the right of appeal against the decisions of the 
Local Boards either to the Local Government Board or 
the County Councils, when the Local Boards attempt to 
act unreasonably. The public certainly needed more pro- 
tection than the old enactment gave; but that might haye 
been achieved without putting individual owners in such 
an invidious position as they will now find themselves in 
many instances. During the few months that the Act 
has been in force I have met with several cases where it 
has been applied in a way that owners of vacant plots 
have had reason to feel that their interests have been 
sacrificed unreasonably for the benefit of adjoiming pro= 
perty-owners poe they have fancied must have h 
friends upon the Local Board) without the public being: 
any better for the sacrifice. As the law now stands, al 
owner must either respectfully submit to the behests of 
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the dozen of gentlemen who form the Local Board, or, 
rather, a majority of that number, although he may 
knowthat inthe course of a year ortwothat authority may 
be so constituted as to entirely reverse the policy of the 
powers that be; or, he must submit to lose income from 
the land until he can hope to receive more favourable, 
or, as he may think, more reasonable treatment.—Prac- 
TICAL LEGISLATION. 


(10110..—_Smoky Chimneys.—A much better posi- 
tion for the door to No. 1 room would be to alter present 
opening to the other corner of the room on same side to 
passage as now, for, as it is shown, the air blows across 
fireplace instead of into it. The room being small, and it 
is desirable to keep the door shut, a special inlet for fresh 
air ought to be provided from the exterior, so as to render 
the draught good, and make it independent of air from 
passage.—To.op. 


(10110..—Smoky Chimneys.—The plan of the two 
_rooms furnished by ‘“‘ J. §.’? presents a useful lesson to 
young designers as to what to do and what avoid. The 
iarger room shows the fireplace, the windows, and door in 
their best relative positions. The comfort and use of the 
small room is destroyed by the wrong position of the door, 
which ought to be as far from the fireplace as possible. 
The rationale of the diverse action of flues is this: The 
larger room has the door away from the fire, the said 
door having the advantage, so far as the fire is concerned, 
in being close to the outer door, so that even when the 
door is shut sufficient air forces itself in by door and 
windows to fill the room and feed the fire—thelife of the 
fire being as dependent on oxygen as that of a human 
being. Air being properly supplied and the room space 
kept full, the fireburns aright, and no smoke descends. In 
the othes case there is less supply of air outside the door, 
for the staircase wil act as an updraught, and if the room 
near is a kitchen, that will also be injurious, so less air 
will get in when the door is shut than in the other case, 
and what does enter goes at once to the fire, so that the 
room is left in vacuo. The shutting of the door, too, 
withdraws from the fire its stinted aliment. As the 
ancients said, ‘“‘ Nature abhors a vacuum,’ the room is 
almost empty of air, and the heavy atmosphere outside 
descends to fill the yoid —the fire without food being too 
weak to make an updraught in opposition thereto. The 
remedy is to put the door as far as possible away from the 
fireplace, and admit the external air by a Tobin’s tube, or 
some other device opposite the door. Good joinery, I beg 
to observe, militates much against the action of flues. I 
haye supposed that the flues and fireplaces in the two 
rooms are similar, so that if one acts properly the other 
should. The causes of smoking chimneys under which 
the general law operates are numerous and diverse. The 
small simple grates now in vogue frequently require 
curtain pieces along the top, as too much cold air is 
admitted above the fire.—-M. 


{10110.,—-Smoky Chimneys.—It seems probable 
that the fire of No. 2 room obtains a sufficient supply of 
air from its proximity to the external door, The supply 
of air to the fire in No. 1 room appears to be insufficient, 
and might readily be increased by an inlet-ventilator, or 
by an air flue driven direct to the fireplace.—G. C. B. 


{10110.|-Smoky Chimneys.—I advise “J. 8.” to 
have the flue of room No. 1 carefully cored, as it is pos- 
sible that it is choked by scraps of mortar or a brick ; 
then seeif the chimney is high enough to prevent down- 
blow. The door being so close to the fireplace, when it is 
opened there is an immense current of cold air, which 
rushes up the chimney.—H. L. : 


{10111.]—Cast-Iron Pillars. — The best book on 
this subject is ‘‘ Civil Engineering,’’ by Professor Ran- 
kine.—H. L. 


{10112.|—Timber and Joinery.—In the ordinary 
way the specified sizes in carpentry would mean the sizes 
minus the waste caused by the saw-cuts ; but if the speci- 
fication states ‘‘ finished sizes,’’? when fixed, an allowance 
must be made. In joinery, a 13in. door usually measures 
1gin.—H. L. 


{10112.|—Timber and Joinery.—Timber and deals 
not wrought should be specified to-hold the full thick- 
ness described or figured on the drawings. If wrought I 
invariably specify that one-tenth of an inch will be allowed 
for each wrought face on the several specified scantlings 
or thicknesses. The custom mentioned by ‘* Windsor’’ 
may at one time have been a local one; but it certainly 
has never been general or binding.—G. C. B. 


(10114.|—Floor Stiffening.—TI consider that the 
herring-bone strutting should be completed before the 
floors are laid, and, moreover, that a very careful job 
eee be made, so as to thoroughly stiffen the joists.— 


(10115.]—Stanchions of Cast-Iron.—See answer 
No. 10111, on the same subject.—H. L 
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The new buildings connected with the Ripon Free 
Grammar School, erected from the designs and 
plans of Mr. Geo. Corson, of Leeds, architect to the 
Leeds New Infirmary Buildings, were opened on 
‘Thursday week by Lord Ripon. In the tower a 
large clock with two 6ft. 6in. dials and quarter 
chimes had been made and fixed by Messrs. 
W. Potts and Sons, the well - known clock- 
makers from Leeds, whom we _ understand 
have obtained the gold medal at the present 
exhibition at York for the superior quality of their 
workmanship. The Marchioness of Ripon, after a 
few remarks from the head master, started the 
clock on what is to be hoped will be a successful 
career. 


The foundation-stone of a new district church for 
the suburb of Highcliffe, Winchester, was laid on 
Friday by Earl Northbrook. Two western bays of 
the permanent building are being built. Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A., is the architect, and Messrs. Shillitoe 
and Sons, of Bury St. Edmunds, are the builders. 
The work is being carried out in chalk, faced with 
flint, red bricks being used for dressings and stone 
for the piers. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Mortzy.— The corporation of Morley, near 
Leeds, has under consideration a scheme of water 
supply, prepared by Mr. Gott, C.E., of Bradford, 
by which it is proposed that the water shall be 
brought from Withen’s Clough, Cragg Valley, 
which lies between Sowerby Bridge and Halifax. 
By gravitation the water would flow through twenty 
miles of pipes to the present storage reservoir at 
Bruntcliffe, which is capable of holding 1,500,000 
gallons. The proposed watershed is 1,200 acres in 
extent. A reservoir would be formed in Cragg 
Valley, with a capacity of 300,000,000 gallons. 
Taking into account the quantity of water sent 
away as compensation, this would, with a con- 
sumption of a million gallons a day, be equal to a 
two-hundred days’ supply. In its deepest part the 
reservoir would be 60ft. deep. The ground where 
it is suggested the reservoir should be formed is 
900ft. above the sea-level, whilst the storage reser- 
voir at Bruntcliffe is less than 600ft., so that there 
would bea clear fall of 300ft. The estimated outlay 
on the scheme is £85,000. Hitherto Morley has 
been supplied with water at a rental by Leeds. 


PontTEFRACT.—On Thursday the 10th inst, at a 
meeting of the town council, an important report as 
to the progress of the waterworks at Roall was 
received from the engineer, Mr. George Hodson, 
M.Inst.C.E., of Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
The results already arrived at, in the interval since 
the turning of the first sod on the 25th July, have 


fully confirmed the anticipations entertained by the 


engineers. At a depth of 14ft., the water was 
struck in the red sandstone rock on the 20th 
August. Since then the depth of the well has been 
increased to 65ft., and the inflow of water is 
steadily increasing. The engineer is now taking 
steps to isolate the water supply from surface con- 
tamination. 


Tayport SEWERAGE. — The Commissioners of 
Tayport, near Dundee, recently advertised an open 
competition, and they finally selected a scheme 
designed by Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Notting- 
ham, as the most suitable and practicable for the 
sewerage of their district. The scheme consists of 
a system of pipe sewers gravitating to two sea out- 
falls in the Firth of Tay. Advantage is taken of 
the natural falls of the district, and the sewage can 
be discharged at all states of the tide. Ample in- 
spection, ventilation, and flushing arrangements 
are provided. Mr. Radford will be engaged to 
superintend the works. 
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A new chapel is now being erected at Heck- 
mondwike, in Yorkshire. The building, which is 
in the Classic style of architecture, is expected, 
when completed, to be one of the finest in Yorkshire. 
The carving, of which there is a considerable 
amount, includes a number of very large Composite 
capitals, and has been intrusted to Messrs. Howarth 
Bros., of 273, 275, and 277, Stretford-road, Man- 
chester, the contractor for the stonework being 
Mr. Milner, of Mirfield, and the architect is Mr. 
Stott, of Heckmondwike. 


During some excavations in the process of build- 
ing at premises at St. Lawrence, Canterbury, the 
workmen have come, at a depth of 8ft., upona 
layer of soft earth, filling a place which had pre- 
viously been hollow, and in this has been found a 
large vessel, a Roman sepulchral urn, of dark red 
ware, which contained some bones. The spot lies 
at the top of the old Dover road, along which re- 
mains of Roman and Saxon interments have fre- 
quently been found, and occupies the site of a Leper 
Hospice, founded in the 12th century by the Abbot 
of St. Augustine’s. 


Additions and alterations are being carried out to 
Plas Uchaf, near Abergele, a shooting box belong- 
ing to Mr. D. Scott, of Manchester, by Mr. F. 
Butterworth, of Blackley, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. William Dawes, 
of Manchester and Oxford Circus-avenue, London. 
The additions include new entrance hall, dining- 
room, morning-room, kitchen, scullery, bedrooms, 
verandah, &c. Provision is also made for a future 
conservatory. Messrs. Bradford and Co. are the 
contractors for the boiler-heating pipes. 


A villa now being erected for Dr. Thomas Pigg 
on the Bellagio estate, from the designs of Mr. 
William Dawes, Oxford Circus-ayenue, London, 
and Cooper-street. Manchester, is approaching 
completion. It is in the Old English half-timbered 
style, and is roofed with red tiles. The walls are 
of red brick and the dressings of stone from local 
quarries. The half-timbered work begins at first 
floor, and is here and there broken up by tiling and 
the brickwork of chimneys. Mr. Alfred Foster is 
the contractor for the work. 


Mr. Samuel Elliott, of Newbury, has been 
awarded a silver medal at the recent Paris Ex- 
hibition for his patent perfect simplex weather 
bar, wood moulding, electric wire casings, &c. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


District SURVEYOR OF St. GILES-IN-THE-FIELDS 
v. Sanpon.—(Bow-street Police Court, before Mr. 
Bridge, 4th October, 1889. Recovery of Fees under 
Section xxvii. Rule 2 and 3.)—It appeared that the 
defendants, for whom Mr. Morden appeared, had 
erected residential chambers and shops on the site 
of five houses in Hart-street and Museum-street, 
consisting of four shops with separate entrances 
fronting in Hart-street, and a set of chambers with 
entry in Museum-street, and a similar set of 
chambers next St. George’s Church. The chambers 
to main building consist of ten separate sets of 
chambers entered from Hart-street, with one stair- 
case to the different floors, and the area of the 
building exceeded 3,600ft. The fees claimed were 
on each separate set of chambers or rooms, and 
amounted to £56 5s. The defendants claimed that 
under Section xlix. only one fee should be allowed, 
being but one building, although divided by fire- 
proof divisions, and one notice given for the whole. 
The magistrate decided that the district surveyor’s 
contention that each separate set of chambers and 
shops must be deemed a separate building under 
Section xxvii. Rule 2 and 3, and the charge of a 
fee for each separately, was correct. He, therefore, 
ordered that the full amount of the claim be paid 
and costs. 


HoARDINGS FOR PRopeRTY IN DEMOLITION.— 
Joseph Lord, builder, was summoned at the 
Middlesbrough Police-court on the 12th inst. for 
contravening the Corporation By-laws, by neglect- 
ing to properly fence in property in Albert road, 
one of the main streets of the town, which pro- 
perty was being pulled down. Mr. Lord has the 
contract to pull down the property, and had notices 
served on him by the borough surveyor (Mr. KE. D. 
Latham) to fence in the building in accordance with 
the by-laws. The notices were not obeyed. The 
surveyor added that defendant ought to have erected 
a hoarding round the building, with a platform 
and hand-rail to serve as a footway for passengers 
outside the hoarding. The 7 bi as officials, 
feeling they were entirely ignored, and as a warn- 
ing to others, instituted legal proceedings. De- 
fendant pleaded against being singled out, contend- 
ing there were other offenders. The magistrates 
imposed a fine of £5, including costs. 
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Large new ophthalmic schools are being erected 
at Hanwell, and special attention is being paid to 
the ventilation, which will be carried out on the 
Boyle system, the latest improved form of the self- 
acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the 
extraction of the vitiated air. 


Saturday, the 26th inst., has been appointed for 
tho private view of the autumn exhibition (the 
nineteenth) of the 19th-Century Art Society at the 
Conduit-street galleries, and the exhibition will 
open to the public on Monday, the 28th inst. 


Ata meeting of the Rochdale Bright Memorial 
Committee, on Tuesday, it was unanimously re- 
solved to intrust the commission of the late Mr. 
John Bright’s statue to Mr. Hamo Thorneycroft, 
R.A. 


Various alterations and additions have recently 
been made at the Sun Factory, St. Philip’s, Bristol, 
for the Bristol branch of the Chemists’ Aérated and 
Mineral Waters Association (Limited), of Harro- 
gate, London, and Bristol, by the direction of the 
manager, Mr. R. R. Groome. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. A. J. Beayen, of Bristol, from 
the drawings and specification, and under the super- 
intendence, of Mr. KE. Henry Edwards, architect, of 
that city. 


At a meeting of the Walsall Town Council, on 
Monday, it was decided that Mr. R. H. Middleton, 
deputy borough surveyor of Birkenhead, be 
appointed borough surveyor, in the place of Mr. 
Hardwicke, at a salary of £350 a-year, to be in- 
creased to £400 at the end of twelve months’ service 
if the duties have been performed to the satisfaction 
of the council; and that a gratuity of £50 be paid 
to Mr. Hardwicke, who is ill, on his retirement. 


A conference of bodies interested in the naviga- 
tion of the river Severn was held at Worcester on 
Friday to discuss the advisability of improving the 
navigation, at an estimated cost of £25,000. Reso- 
lutions were unanimously passed that the work be 
carried out, and that the Severn Commissioners 
apply for the necessary permission from Parliament. 


A Liberal club-house is being built in Lea-street, 
Fartown, near Leeds. It will cost £1,400, and is 
being» erected from designs by Mr. W. Riley, of 
Huddersfield. 


The committee appointed to collect funds for the 
building of a church to seat 250 at Llandaff Yard 
have accepted the designs of Messrs. Kempson and 
Fowler, architects, Llandaff, and have instructed 
them to carry out the work. A church was much 
needed in this part, and no doubt the work will be 
commenced at once. 
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Tue Museum Committee of the Nottingham 
town council have just made a report on the 
desirability of restoring the kitchens on the north 
front of Nottingham Castle. Although the main 
fabric has been restored from the effects of the 
incendiary fire of 1831, and converted into a 
museum, that portion of the fabric has remained 
in a ruined condition. The matter has become 
urgent on account of the difliculty of finding a 
suitable place for the exhibition of Lord Savile’s 
gift of art treasures from the Temple of Diana 
at Nemi. The collection is now ready for exhi- 
bition, but there is no space available except a 
packing-room, while storehouses have to be hired 
in the town for surplus works. The committee 
now recommend that plans preparel by Mr. 
Herbert Walker, A.M.Inst.C.E , be adopted for 
the restoration of the external portions of the 
kitchens, and some additions to the stability of 
the building, and a better approach thereto. 
The estimated outlay is £3,500, and the plans 
follow the lines of those prepared by Mr. Arthur 
Brown, the borough engineer, some years since. 


Tue presentation of the testimonial to Sir 
C. T. Newton at the Asiatic Society’s Rooms in 
Albemarle-street, on Tuesday afternoon, was the 
occasion of an interesting and well attended 
gathering of his friends. Earl Carnarvon, who 
presided, recapitulated Sir Charles Newton’s 
services to the nation since 1840, the date of his 
appointment to the British Museum, fitting 
reference being made to his remarkable discoveries 
of the Mausoleum at Budrum, and his excavations 
at Cnidus and Branchidw, to his labours at 
the Museum, and his professional lectures at 
University College, London. The chairman un- 
veiled the marble bust of Sir Charles Newton, 
the work of Sir J. EK. Boehm, and intended to be 
placed in the British Museum, and stated that 
the surplus of £300 remaining would be devoted 
to the purposes of the British School of Archzeo- 
logy at Athens. Sir C. Newton suitably re- 
sponded, expressing regret that life was much too 
short for the work which had to be done. When 
he was at the British Museum, he always felt 
that he should like to have devoted twice as 
much time to making the great collection of 
antiquities more known and appreciated by the 
British public. He had, however, done what he 
could, but he felt sure that his successor would 
surpass him in making the great treasures of the 
Museum available to scholars from all countries 
who were in the habit of visiting the institution. 

Mr. Wirttam Forrest, Hon. R.S.A., the 
well-known engraver, died on Tuesday at his 
residence, Archibald-place, Edinburgh, at the 
ripe age of eighty-four years. Born at Burn- 
wynd, Midlothian, in 1805, Mr. Forrest, who 
was the son of a blacksmith, was apprenticed to 
the late W. H. Lizars, a famous engraver of his 
day. By Forrest’s engravings a large public 
became acquainted, by black and white transla- 
tions, with pictures by many of the old Scottish 
Academicians who would never have had an 
opportunity of seeing the originals. The train- 
ing he received from Lizars made Forrest a 
worthy member of the school of Scottish steel- 
plate engravers, and trained him as an artist, not a 
mere mechanic—a translator of pictures from one 
medium to another, not a transcriber. He chiefly 
excelled in landscape, and his sympathies were 
so broad and his hand so free that he could pro- 
duce plates of pictures in diverse styles of art. 
In 1877 the Royal Scottish Academy, on the 
motion of Sir Daniel Macnee, then president, 
elected Forrest an hon. academician, ‘‘in recog- 
nition of his eminent talents as an engraver, and 
also of his many estimable qualities’’ ; and, in 
1884, Forrest presented to the Academy a 
valuable portfolio containing 161 engravings, 
being copies of the plates which he had done 
with his own hand. He is survived by a widow 
and one son. The funeral takes place to-day 
(Friday), and will be attended in their official 
capacity by the members of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. 

Str ALEXANDER CurisrrAn, in the absence of 
the Lord Provost, presided over a large public 
meeting held on Monday at the Freemasons’ 
Hall, Edinburgh, for the purpose of promoting 
the national system of Registration of Plumbers. 
Among those present were General Sir Murdoch 
Smith, Director of the Science and Art Museum ; 
Professor Crum-Brown, Principal Grant- Ogilvie, 
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of the Heriot Watt College ; Dr. Littlejohn, City 
Medical Officer of Health; several members of 
the corporation, medical men, architects, sani- 
tarians, as well as representatives of the plumbing 
trade (masters and operatives), and the general 
public. Dr. Littlejohn said he had no hesitation 


in asserting that the registration system both’ 


deserved and enjoyed the support of the public. 
Brofessor Crum- Brown spoke strongly in favour 
of technical education classes. He said they were 
necessary to the efficient training of plumbers, 
because they enabled the men to understand the 
reason for doing the things they were taught to 
do in the workshops. Principal Grant- Ogilvie 
endorsed the views of Professor Crum-Brown, 
and added that it was useless to set up a standard 
of qualification for plumbers if they did not also 
give them the means of qualifying them- 
selves. The Clerk of the Plumbers’ Company, 
London, said he was glad to be able to state that 
organisations for carrying out the national regis- 
tration system were now widely established 
throughout the kingdom, and that already about 
5,000 plumbers were enrolled on the company’s 
register, while in most of the districts classes 
were available for the practical and theoretical 
instruction of plumbers. 


On Saturday afternoon a public meeting 
was held at Galashiels for the purpose of 
forming a local organisation to carry out the 
National System of Registration of Plumbers in 
the locality. Provost Brown occupied the chair, 
being supported by Dr. Menzies, Galashiels; Mr. 
Rowand Anderson, LL.D.; Mr. Rennie, Secretary 
of the District Council for Edinburgh and the 
East of Scotland; Mr. James Macdonald, Edin- 
burgh; and representatives from Kelso, Hawick, 
Melrose, Selkirk, &c. The chairman having 
explained the object of the meeting, and the 
registration system haying been fully discussed, 
resolutions were put and unanimously carried to 
the effect that a centre for carrying out the 
system be formed at Galashiels, and a local com- 
mittee was appointed, including the following 
representatives of the public :—Provost Brown, 
Galashiels; Provost Roberts, Selkirk; Provost 
Milligan, Hawick; Mr. Allison, architect, 
Hawick; Dr. Somerville and Dr. Menzies, 
Galashiels ; and an equal number of master and 
operative plumbers. 
—___—_—~~—9—__—__ 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monpay.—Royal Academy Lecturesin ‘‘ Anatomy,’’ No, 
5, by J. Marshall, F.R.S. 8 p.m. 

TurspAy.— University College, Gower-street. Free 
Lecture on ‘‘ Applied Art,’’ No. 2, by H. 
Stannus. 5 p.m. 


Sanitary Institute, ‘Sanitary Ap- 
pliances,’” by Prof. W. H. Corfield. 


8 p.m. 
Fripay.—Royal Academy Lectures, ‘‘ Anatomy,’’? No. 6, 
by J. Marshall, F.R.S. 8 p.m. 
Sanitary Institute, ‘‘ Scavenging, Dis- 
posal of Refuse and Sewage,’”? by H. 
Perey Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E. 8 p.m. 


National Registration of Plumbers. — 
Plumbers Registered Since Last List. 


Lonpon MAstTeEr. 
Franklin, F’., 71, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, 8. W. 
Loxnpon JoURNBYMEN. 
Clement, C., 20, Ross-villas, Mortlake-road, New Rich- 
mond, 8. W. 
Wolfenden, R., 11, Tyas-road, Hermit-road, Canning 
Town, E. 
ProvincraAL MAsTeErRs. 
Bevan, J. A., 3, Dillwyn-street, Swansea. 
Harbour, L., Fore-street, Chard, Somerset, 
Mosdell, C., Mortimer, Berkshire. 


PROVINCIAL JOURNEYMEN. 
Carson, 8. J., 11, Bristol-street, Belfast. 
Charles, 8., 39, Hartnup-street, Liverpool. 
Edgar, N., Albert-terrace, Coleraine. 
Houston, G., Bell House-lane, Coleraine. 
Johnston, C., 3, New Dock-street, Belfast. 
Lindsay, T., 106, Percy-street, Belfast. 
Lowry, A. A., 4, Greenmount-street, Belfast. 
Manderson, J., 42, Upper Canning-street, Belfast. 
Martin, J., 30, Swift-street, Belfast, 
McClure, J., 27, Little May-street, Belfast. 
Pottage, E. R., 7, Othello-street, Stanley-road, Liverpool. 
Taggart, J., 53, Glengall-street, Belfast. 
Worrall, J., 6, Horsley-street, Liverpool. 


Se 


The new postal sorting office recently erected at 
Acton has been ventilated on Kershaw’s system, 
the patent inlet and air diffuser being adopted for 
the supply of fresh air and the patent pneumatic 
ventilator for the removal of vitiated air. 
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Holloway’s Pills are the most efficient restoratives 
when the spirits droop and the frame feels languid. They preside so 
effectually over the digestive organs, and regulate so nicely the secre- 
tive and excretive functions, that they generate elasticity of mind, 
with strength and health of body, and improye the constitutional 
yigour. 
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Pertinent Questions.—What is more comforting 
in cold and damp weather than GRANT’S MORELLA CHERR 
BRANDY? Whatis more beneficial to the weak and aged than thi 
wholesome tonic? What do sportsmen and travellers find mor 
sustaining than a flask of the “‘ Sportsman’s Quality ”’ ? What is mor 
disappointing, when asking for Grant’s, to be put off with some 
inferior make ? Sold everywhere.—T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone, _ 
Makers of the Non-alcoholic Wine ‘ Morella,’’ and of the delic 
Morella Marmalade. Sold by Grocers. ‘ 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


GRUNDY’S PATENTS — 
FOR HEATING ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED or No Pay. 3 
Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials, free on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, : 
30, Duncan-terrace, City-road, London, N, — 
Works: TYLDESLEY, MANCHESTER. a 


W. H. LASCELLES and 00, 
121, Bunhill Row, London, B.C. — 
TELEPHONE No. 270. ; 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, | 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE, | 
Conservatories & Greenhouses, 


WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES AN® PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
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Telephone No, 3814. 


FARADAY & SON'S © 
Hlectric Light Fittings. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, CAREFULLY FINISHED. — 


Showrooms: 8, BERNERS STREET. 
Works: 9 and 10, NEWMAN MEWS. 


DOULTING FREESTOWE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Stone — 
from these Quarries is known as — 
the ‘* Weather Beds,’’ and is of a _ 
very crystalline nature, and un- — 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 1 


same crystalline nature as the 

Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 

ture and more suitable for fine — 

moulded work. L 

Prices, and every information given, on SpeE eae to CHARLES 

TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durability — 
and beautiful CoLour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 
Address :— . 
FHE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Crayen-street, Strand, W.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS ~ 
OR WIRING ONLY} "aoirss 


GIVEN, 
STRODE & GO. 2 oo a eo. 


Telegrams :—‘ Faraday, London.” 


a 67, St, Paul’s Churchyard, E.0, LONDON, 


New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 
MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 


TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C 
The most extensive Stock ofevery kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for — 

immediate use. 
rr 
TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender: it adds to the value of the information. 


ABERDEEN.—For the building of a new prison at Craig- 
inche, for H.M. Prison Commissioners :— 
Macandrew and Co., Aberdeen (accepted) about £30,000. 


Aston, Brrurscuam.—For the erection of a boys’ depart- 
ment at Aston-lane board school :— 
Hughes, R. M. (accepted)... £2,521 0:20 
For the construction of a swimming-vath at the school — 
Hughes, R. M. (accepted)... 550 0 0 
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PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE AND CON- 
| DITIONS FOR CONTRACT WORK. 


HE lecture session is about to be resumed, 


and soon we shall find the architectural 
societies in full swing. The topics that will 


be debated will presumably be those affect- 


ng the status of the profession, the progress 


of architectural education, examinations, 


egistration of architects, federation—ques- 
ions of ever recurring-interest to members 
vf societies, but which do not appear to 
rouble these practitioners who haye plenty 
It 
s extraordinary how little the clatter of 
ocieties affects the rank‘and file of the pro- 
ession outside their influence; how much 
tronger would be the societies if they could 
nlist more interest outside the four walls of 
We cannot mistake the fact 
hat membership is not a thing coveted by 


o do, and are willing to let well alone. 


heir chambers. 


hose who are ina successful way of business, 


batfew of our eminent architects or engineers 
bink that any distinction is conferred upon 
hem by belonging to this association or that 
ciety. Those who take part in meetings 


re the younger and more active spirits of the 
rofession, who join because they desire the 


)-operation of their fellows, and because 


1embership confers adyantages upon them, 


ad insures a coherency which is necessary 
Architects have certainly not 
te will or power of combining, as one 
respondent has pointed out in a letter on 


ad desirable, 


estoration, and for this reason they are 
owerless to make their opinions heard. 


There are many professional questions 
hich at the present time are only waiting 


3" a general unanimity to make them 
icognised, The majority of architects will 
‘ork in ruts. What they have learned while 
frying their pupilage, or haye seen done 
| certain offices, they accept without further 
iquiry. They like it because it is the routine 
iwhich they haye been brought up. The 
jutine may be good to a certain point; but 
\1en something comes along to upset it, the 
jung practitioner is entirely adrift, and 
(es not know where to turn for advice, 
(ten it is a question of contract. A form 
Is been used that has up till now answered 
1 purpose. This time a question has arisen 
iipecting the effect of a certificate in a case 
Cextras. The contract states extras done 
Whout a written order cannot be claimed ; 
tt the architect gives a final certificate for 
¥rk which includes a certain amount of 
@ras. The contractor pleads this cireum- 
Snee, and places the architect in an awk- 
‘Yrd position, as by the ruling of one case 
‘4 architect’s certificate is conclusive and 
fil, and the contractor can claim the extras, 
withstanding there are no written orders 
‘teshow for them. Had the contract been 
‘Weed to meet such a case by saying that a 
filcertificate must be taken without pre- 
‘Mice to the hability of the contractors, pos- 
‘Sly the consequences would not be so 
‘distrous ; the architect at least would be 
‘Stngthening his own hands and protecting 
employer if it were made necessary in the 
tract in eyery case to produce written 
ors signed by him, and also for the pro- 
Aion of youchers for day work that may 
€ irected. 
t another time the arbitration clause may 

b 90 vague to be of any yalue, or perhaps 
®48 no provision at all that will meet a 
In which the architect quarrels with the 
ler about some discrepancy between 
ontract plans and specification, or about 
‘ight of the contractor to charge 


details should be furnished for work that is not 
otherwise sufficiently described; (3) that the 
specifications should be in ink, and be definite 
where not defined or explained by drawings; 
(4) that contractors should be informed at - 
the time if they are to be restricted in the em- 
ployment of sub-contractors; (5) sub-esti- 
mates for portions of work which bidders are 
required to include in their original estimates 
should not be received in architects’ offices ; 
(6) contractors to be allowed a compensation 
of 10 per cent. on all sub-contracts which at 
the time of estimates are reserved or not 
called for in their portion of the specification, 
but which may be assumed by them by, 
direction of owner or architect; (7) a sub- 
contractor should not without his consent be 
placed under a general contractor; (8) esti- 
mates should not be binding more that 30: 
days after received; (9) unless previous 
notification to the contrary, the lowest in- 
vited bidder should be entitled to the con- 
tract; (10) should all bids be refused, the 
lowest bidder should be entitled to compensa- 
tion (a schedule being appended). Code 2vis: 
to be observed by all contractors: (1) a 
principal contractor haying been awarded a 
contract involving sub-contracts, his esti- 
mate being based upon sub-estimates which 
he has solicited, should award the sub-con- 
tracts to the lowest bidders, and should 
notify to the sub-bidders the result assoon as 
the contract has been awarded to him; (2) 
principal contractor not to be considered 
under obligation to use a sub-estimate that 
is unsolicited, even if it be the lowest; but 
he must not reveal the bid, or use it in any: 


for work which he calls an extra, but 
which is disputed by the architect. These 
are questions of contract which routine pre- 
cedents do not anticipate, but which ought 
to be decided by architects in congress. 
There would be fewer disappointing legal 
decisions if the profession were agreed as to 
a mode of arrangement or arbitration in case 
of any of these questions arising. What 
architects require is a court of appeal, com- 
posed of members of their own body, who 
would decide points of disagreement upon 
some recognised principles of equity, and it 
is for the professional societies to take up 
these questions and formulate certain rules 
that would have the concurrence of builders. 
We suggest that the following are questions 
that ought to be authoritatively decided in 
this manner: Ist, The bases of competition 
for designs and for tenders; the code of rules 
prepared by the Competitions Committee of 
the Institute, and for the direction of archi- 
teets competing, would be a good foundation 
to work upon to draft a report that ought to 
find acceptance by all professional men of 
any standing and respectability. The points 
upon which the profession ought to be heard 
through their societies, are the terms upon 
which they will compete. These would in- 
clude the number and description of drawings 
of a building, the scale ; whether drawings are 
to be coloured, and if so in what way, and the 
colours to be used; if perspectives are to be 
prepared, if so, how many; the points of 
view ; the cost of the proposed work ; instruc- 
tions to the architects as regards accommoda- 
tion, stating exactly what requirements are 
indispensable, and which are left to the 


mode of selection, the 


and to obtain the best results. 


thing of the past, 


building and honourable conduct. 


is taken by dishonest tradesmen. 


of the United States, 


that those matters which concern builders 
ought to be distinctly recognised; that one 
portion of the code ought to lay down the 
conditions and methods that concern archi- 
tects, and the other to comprehend those 
which apply to the relation of builders 
towards each other in matters connected with 
estimating. The code thus framed is divided 
into two parts, the first setting out the just 
and proper methods which architects should 
use who wish to obtain estimates. The 
report, which was carried, recommends all 
affiliated bodies of builders to secure the co- 
operation of architects in their various locali- 
ties, through organised bodies when possible, 
in the code, in order that there may bea well- 
defined and recognised practice under which 
estimating should proceed. Briefly, Code I. 
prescribes—(1) that plans, when offered for 
competitive estimates, should be sufficient in 
number and character to represent the work 
clearly, and to be of a scale of not less than 


gin. to the foot, and be in ink ; (2) that the 


competitors judgment; the style, if any; the 
appointment of 
assessor, the premiums and mode of payment, 
and other points which experience has proved 
to be necessary to prevent after-disagreement, 
Once a code 
has been accepted by the majority of the 
profession, it should be strictly enforced on 
promoters of competitions, and if architects 
agreed loyally to be bound to the terms, dis- 
honest competitions would soon become a 
With regard to builders’ 
competitions, or the conditions of tendering 
and estimating work, equally stringent con- 
ditions are required in the interests of good 
It is be- 
cause there are no such rules that advantage 
In this 
question the profession and the building 
fraternity might take a lesson profitably from 
the report recently read ‘at’ the late Conyen- 
tion of the National Association of Builders 
A legislative com- 
mittee was appointed by the association to 
get evidence and report on the conditions 
for estimating work. A code was prepared 
at the previous convention; but the rules 
therein formulated had not been endorsed by 
builders and architects jointly. The amended 
code is based on the reasonable assumption 


value, 


way to influence any other party; (3) sub- 
contractors should ayoid leaving their 
estimates in architects’ offices when they are 
received there simply as an accommodation 
to and for the information of principal con- 
tractors, as by such action bids may become 
known to competing sub-contractors before 
estimates are closed; (4) any member de- 
tected trading on any of the sub-bids, 
whether solicited or not, should be liable 
to forfeiture of membership, censure, or 
suspension. These codes were carried, and 
the clauses, especially 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 of the 
first, and all those on the second, are worthy 
of the attentive consideration of builders and 
architects. We might profitably dwell on 
the importance of the conditions and restric- 
tions as to sub-contracts in both codes if 
space permitted. Co-operation between 
architects and builders is, of course, the 
only mode by which such rules can be 
effectually enforced. The form of tendering 
ought to be defined, as we have lately 
hinted, and reference be made to the form 
of contract. Architects and builders ought 
to agree to conditions as to the insertion of 
provisional sums, especially the percentage 
the contractor should be allowed to charge 
upon them. Again, as to specialities te be 
introduced, it is desirable that architects 
should haye the power to introduce any 
special fitting or material in ordinary con- 
tracts. Tests of materials such as cement 
and iron or stone ought to form one of the 
conditions in a code between builders and 
architects. Modes of measuring works, 
material, and labour are important matters 
upon which each locality might profit- 
ably appoint a committee to report, so 
that a recognised body of rules could be 
framed. The charges made by architects for 
special services, such as decoration, fittings, 
and other special kinds of work, equally call 
for the unanimous decision of the profession. 
Ifa representative body of the professiom 
appointed a committee to obtain the views 
of architects in every locality and report 
upon these‘questions of practice, a schedule 
could be framed that would be of some 
even although rigid compliance 
could not in every instance be expected. 


The questions we haye referred to are all 
pressing, and the sooner they are settled, the 
better it will be for everyone concerned. cay, 
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WARMING BUILDINGS. 


HE means of warming buildings are 
generally confided to an engineer whose 
experience in arranging and fitting up ap- 
paratus entitles him to the consideration of 
the architect. Yet how very few buildings 
are there which show much skill in the eco- 
nomical distribution of the heat. Too often 
it is an afterthought; the architect has 
planned his structure without considering 
the requirements of heating, no provision is 
made for the apparatus in the basement, the 
hall is left exposed to a variety of currents of 
cold air, and draughts are created by the ill- 
advised arrangement of doors and windows. 
If the plan could haye been submitted to the 
engineer for his suggestions during its pre- 
paration, or if the architect had consulted 
with him, a scheme of heating and venti- 
lating might have been prepared for ; but 
this is not the course usually adopted by 
architects. The consequence is the engineer’s 
arrangements are made to suit the building 
when finished. Many of our public build- 
ings are warmed by imperfect arrange- 
ments which haye been made after the 
structure has been completed. These ar- 
rangements are generally costly, and have to 
be supplemented, owing to imperfect venti- 
lating arrangements, which ought to be 
devised in connection with a warming scheme. 
We may generally assume that all buildings 
are warmed by radiation or conduction. 
Under the first head, the open fire by grates 
of various kinds is the commonest form 
employed, and for dwelling-houses this 
primitive principle will probably outlast the 
more scientific systems of warming. The | 
other kind of heating by conduction is 
effected by close fires in furnaces, by gas ap- 
paratuses with heating flues, the principle | 
being that the metal plates are heated by the | 
combustion, and by the aid of flues a large 
heated surface is obtained. Haden’s system 
of heating has been adopted largely for 
churches, for which purpose it answers well. 
Amongst the stoves used we may mention 
the ‘‘ cockle” convoluted stove such as Con- 
stantine’s, the ‘“‘ gill” stove, the Gurney 
stove—a kind of “ gill’’—all very powerful 
air warmers, which can be placed in churches, 
schools, and halls. Then there are a variety 
of gas-stoves; but these have the undesir- 
able result of rendering the air injurious. 
Tho same may be said of the hot-air system 
of heating, largely used in America, the 
small air-chambers and pipes discharge a 
over-heated dry air into the room, which is 
injurious to the throat, and gives headaches 
to those who have to breathe it for any 
Jength of time. 


We speak here rather of the heating 
arrangements of our large buildings. The 
old “ cockle”’ is still found sometimes sunk 
into the floor, the smoke-flues being con- 
veyed through the building; but without 
adding much to the comfort or cleanliness of 
the place. The upper part of the building is 
badly warmed, and cold air currents descend 
upon the heads of those who are seated in 
buildings thus warmed. A better plan is to 
provide a space under the floor, supplied 
with fresh air admitted through gratings let 
into the plinth, and to place an air-warmer, 
say a convoluted stove, in the receptacle so 
formed, with warm-air flues radiating there- 
from to grated openings in the floor. This 
system is derived from the old Roman 
hypocaust. A more perfect system of 
warming is that which makes the heat of 


larchitect seldom takes into account the 
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afford the most desirable or equable diffusion 
of warmth. This cannot be done by placing 
the warm-air outlets at one end, leaving the 
other to the cold draughts from doors and 
yestibules, though we often see the heating 
confined to one portion, the bulk of the 
audience sitting next cold walls or windows. 
One of the mistakes made in heating build- 
ings by hot air is to have the furnace too 
small: in cold weather the temperature is 
raised, and the furnace is liable to expansion 
and contraction, the air is delivered at a high 
temperature, and hurtful gases are given off. 
The air supply is often from impure sources 
or deficient, often taken from a cellar or 
basement in which drains are laid or traps 
are placed. The underground air ducts should 
be perfectly lined with impervious pipes. The 
avoidance of horizontal flues is essential if 
the most economical results are to be ex- 
pected, though horizontal flues are generally 
found. 

In planning basements for furnaces, the 


position most favourable: it is generally 
assigned to some out-of-the-way corner. I 
a central position cannot be secured, it is 
better to place the furnace on that side 
which is most exposed to the wind, so 
that the air which passes through the walls 
may assist the action of the flues. Two 
or more furnaces are recommended by 
some authorities for large buildings, for 
the better distribution of the heat flues. 
Hot-water heating has its advantages, as the 
circulation continues for some time after the 
fire is put out; it is regular in action, and 
givesanequable temperature. Butinarrange- 
ments for this system, much is also left to 
chance. The size of the radiators or coils, 
and their positions, ought to be determined 
before the size of pipes can be settled. The 
failure of hot - water apparatus generally 
arises from the inattention to these details, 
and the amount of heat required after 
abstraction by windows, walls, and ventila- 
tion. Often as much heat is extracted by 
these means as the apparatus supplies to the 
particular room. The heat is lost by radia - 
tion, conduction, andconvection. Draughty 
corridors and rooms, numerous windows, 
cold floors, and roofs abstract a large per- 
centage of the heat, and this loss must be 
carefully estimated, before it is possible to 
find out what amount of radiator surface is 
necessary to warm the air to a certain tem- 
perature. The rules followed are often mis- 
leading, owing to the factors used being un- 
certain and the velocities of air currents 
being neglected. One American writer says 
that roughly for hot water a building will 
require a ratio of plate or pipe surface of 
from ‘70 to ‘85 to 1 of glass at the tem- 
perature of 140° Fahr. outside, to maintain 
it at 70° by direct radiation, when the outside 
air isof the temperature of 30° Fahr. Mr. 
Hood calculates that each square foot of 
window-glass will cool in a_ minute 1:279 
cubic feet of air as many degrees as the 


inside air is warmer than the outside in a 
comparatively still atmosphere ; but the cool- 
ing action of glass so much depends on the 
velocity of the external air, that this pro- 
portional rule would not always be correct. 
Experiments on heating surfaces have been 
given in books; but accurate data on the 
cooling action of windows under certain con- 
ditions haye yet to be made, before reliable 
rules can be found to give the required 
radiator surface for any building. These are 
matters for scientific experiment. We must 


the furnace assist in extracting the air 
of the building. This principle is em- 
ployed in Messrs. Haden’s plan. The foul 
air is made to supply the furnace when once 
it is lighted, and fresh air is admitted 
through the ordinary apertures. But the 
question is how best to carry out these 
arrangements. In the case of a church, 
theatre, or lecture room the warm-air flues 
require to be distributed at points which will 


not forget also, that steam-heating requires 
more constant attention than the hot-water : 
the radiating surfaces cool rapidly when the 
steam in the boiler is reduced ; the supply of 
heat must be regulated and under control, 
and there is some danger owing to the use of 
boilers and the proximity of steam-pipes to 
wooden fixtures, though these dangers can 
be now reduced to a minimum by careful 
arrangements. The architect’s attention 
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should be given to the position of the radi 
ators, which may be well fixed below thy 
window openings or against the outer walls 
so that the warm air may be diffused ove 
the room; and he must so place the air-ducts 
and flues that the air supply can be thoroughly 
under control, and be made by passing it 
contact with the radiators, or independently 
of them, to give the desired results. 


ARCHITECTURAL BRICKWORK.— 
XXII. 


SURFACE ORNAMENT. 


HE idea of bond ought always to be 
present in the mind of the designe: 

of brick ornament. The panels or tile 
should of course agree with the courses, an 
the smaller the panels are, the better the 
stability of the work. large panels of 
several courses in height, fixed against 2 
wall of ordinary brickwork, are, like course: 
of stone ashlar upon a brick backing, lab 
to bulge or crack by any shrinkage of the 


¢| mortar joints or weight. Fig. 1 represent: 


a 6in. panel or brick pattern which quit 
carries out the idea of bond, and is effective 
Figs. 2 and 3 are also 6in. square, and ar 
largely used for diapers in gables; th 
designs are simple and characteristic. Geo. 
metrical patterns adapt themselves well 
for ornamental brick facings, and Figs % 
and 6, taken from a manutfacturer’s book 
are shown as indicating the sort 0 
ornament suitable for situations which alloy 
of relief. We have seen very effective gabl 
fronts haying plain panels or geometrica 
diapers of 6in. squares, such as 2 or 5, fill. 
ing the spandrel spaces over a gable windoy. 
stopped by a horizontal band a few course 
from the gable apex, composed of one cours 
of alternate squares of flower and leaf, o1 
patera and leaf as in Fig. 3. 4 


neh 
ie 


WINDOW BOND. 
We pass on to notice the manner windoy 


reveals are formed, and before we deat 
the more ornamental varieties of apertures 1! 
brickwork, it is necessary that the studen 
should make himself familiar with 
common modes of bonding used for ordi 
We will first show ho 


shown in Plan 7. 
two bricks cut to a bevel tt 
former do not make good bond. In Fig. 
the bevelled brick or ‘‘ king-closer co ee 
used in the reveal to obviate a half-clos« 
and bat, and adjoining it on the front 1s 
stretcher cut similarly at one end, bot 
making a mitre. The same plan would 
better employed in the case ot English bor 
(see Fig. 7), king-closers being introduced ! 
the reveal. : ie 
We may next take the brickwork a 
windows having splayed jambs with reveal 
as in Plan 9, which shows two successh 
courses of a two-brick wall worked | 
English bond. It will be seen that t! 
stretching course of the face of wall becom 
the heading course of the j ambs. Here t 
bricks of the splayed jamb a and a are cut 
a splay. The next course shows a ha. 
closer and bat in the front and reveal, & 
the splay is formed by a brick cut obliquely 
at each end. There is weakness in the bo 
in front, which might be obviated by 
king-closer arrangement, shown 1m Plan 
forming the face and reveal bricks by a mit 
and doing away with the half-closer 0 fa 
In Plan 10, a window with splayed jambs 
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‘wall of two bricks and a half, in single 


lemish bond, is shown. In the first course 
‘ree splayed bricks are used to form the 
‘mer splay on each side, a,a,a. The next 
ourse shows stretchers in the splays, the ends 
' the bricks being cut to an angle, b, b. In 
ie face of work a half-closer is shown, with 
_three-quarter-brick reveal. The bevelled 
ng-closer may with advantage be used here 
‘so, instead of the half-closer. The splayed 
‘mbs are weaker than those built square, 
ad the splay ought not to exceed the pro- 
ortion of one-half; on the other hand, they 
*e better for the admission of light. Where 
rength is essential, the splayed opening 

undesirable, especially when the piers 
ve narrow. The central part of the 
er not affected by the splays can be 
orked in the regular bond; and some pro- 
ortion should be observed between this por- 
on and the splayed ends of pier, which are 
ecessarily weaker, being composed of bricks 
at to the splay and smaller pieces of brick 
\ fill in the interstices, as shown in Plan 10. 
i is desirable, therefore, that the splayed 
ads of a pier between two windows should 
2 laid in heading and stretching courses 
ternately, avoiding closers. The splayed 
eaders should be cut so that one side of the 
tick should preserve its entire length, and 
ae angle on the other side cut off; and in 
ie case of splayed stretchers the splays are 
ormed at each end by cutting off the alter- 
ate opposite angles, thus reducing the brick 
» about two-thirds in length. The object 
ould be to make the successive courses of 
nese splayed bricks break joint. Every 
ticklayer uses his own judgment in form- 
is splayed windows, though we have seen 
ery weak and clumsy arrangements’ in 
hich closers are largely employed. 
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PILASTERS 


PILASTERS. 


A great deal of architectural effect is pro- 
duced by pilasters or projecting piers, and 
these are usefully introduced at the angles 
of building as well as at intervals along a 
front. We find all sorts of bond introduced 
in the piers between windows of ordinary 
houses. Regular Flemish bond, which is 
generally employed, can only be obtained by 
proportioning the pier or pilaster to a cer- 
tain number of bricks and half-bricks, or 
stretchers, as 23, 4, 53, or any number of 
bricks, increasing by one-and-a-half brick. 
If English bond is used, any number of 
whole bricks can be made to produce a 
regular appearance. Ifthe pilaster in width 
contains a half-brick, a bat has to be intro- 
duced in eyery stretching course; so with 
pilasters haying a quarter-brick in its width 
there will be a closer in every course, but 
at alternate ends in both these kinds of 
bond. Thus it will be observed that in 
planning pilasters or piers the architect 
should decide upon their width by making 
them a certain number of bricks and half- 
bricks wide, if regularity of bond is to be 
produced; otherwise we may seetwo stretchers 
or two or more headers together in the same 
course. We shall show a few instances of 
this irregularity in our next. 

Plan 11 represents the plan of two succes- 
sive courses of a pilaster built in English 
bond two and a half bricks in thickness. In 
the header course it will be seen that the 
corner headers of pilaster and the header at 
the re-entering angle are bevelled or mitred, 
king-closers being used, b, b. Closers a, a 
are also used in the face next the king- 
closers. By this plan of forming the angles 
the joints are broken, the stretcher at the 
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salient angle overlying the closer, and the 
header at the re-entering angle in the sub- 
stance of the wall covering the splayed joint 
of the two king-closers. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual general meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held on Friday evening, the Pre- 
sident, Mr. Leonard Stokes, in the chair. The 
adoption of the annual report was moved by Mr. 
Cole A. Adams, past president, seconded by Mr. 
R. M. Roe, and carried, and the balance-sheet 
was also adopted on the motion of Messrs. 
Hampden, W. Pratt, and Bulmer Booth, the 
auditors, Messrs. Reginald A. Rix and Max 
Clarke, being thanked for their services. The 
President proposed that a hearty vote of thanks 
be accorded to Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, who 
for five-and-twenty years had been an officer of 
the Association. During the latter and greater 
portion of that long period Mr. Mathews had 
been their treasurer, but now felt compelled by 
business duties to resign that office. ‘The vote 
was passed by acclamation, as was also a similar 
complimentary acknowledgment of services ren- 
dered by Messrs. W. Burrell, H. O. Cresswell, 
T. A. Pryce, and Earle, and the other members 
of the committee who helped to make the 
conversazione a success. The presentation of the 
prizes was then made by the President, in accord- 
ance with the list published in our issue of the 
11th inst., p. 485, the President drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that, contrary to the custom of 
some previous sessions, the actual medals and 
volumes awarded to the competitors were for- 
mally handed over. 


THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
was then read by the President. In his opening 
remarks, he laid stress on the importance of 
organising and directing a well-devised scheme 
for the education of youths entering the profes- 
sion. The present system of placing a young 
man in an architect’s office as a pupil to ‘‘ pick 
up’’ what information he could was an excellent 
one in theory, but in practice not quite so good. 
The Architectural Association was established to 
help the student, both in his pupilage and in his 
subsequent stage. of ‘‘assistant,’’ to acquire a 
little more knowledge than was generally to be 
learned in an average office. It was now, how- 
ever, beginning to be felt that ‘‘ the picking-up 
system’’ was far from satisfactory, and it was 
necessary to acquire considerably more know- 
ledge than could be ‘‘ picked up”’ in an ordinary 
office. The Association undoubtedly helped con- 
siderably, but did not go so far towards fulfilling 
this very desirable object as he should like to see. 
He therefore proposed to endeavour, as far as he 
was able, to point out wherein they might im- 
prove themselves, and by what means they could 
best improve those of their neighbours who were 
open to improvement, this latter being one of the 
main reasons for the existence of the Architec- 
tural Association. Although their methods might 
be open to criticism, yet what other profession 
was there which had in its midst a body of men, 
giving to the best of its ability, and on voluntary 
principles, the education of the profession to 
which its members belonged? But, perhaps, this 
very fact that no other profession worked on 
their lines tended to show that they might not 
be working in the very best possible way. 
As during the present session they must con- 
tent themselves with things as they existed, 
since any reform or change needed time for 
development and trial, he advised all to work as 
much as possible and grumble as little as they 
could during the session. Among the most use- 
ful classes were those for the study of colour and 
of quantity and land surveying, and members 
would benefit themselves by supporting these 
heartily. Few seemed to realise the amount of 
work that fell upon the shoulders of the honorary 
secretaries, and he asked them, therefore, not to 
pester those officers with too many letters asking 
questions, the answers to which could be found 
in the ‘‘ Brown Book.’’ The secretaries had their 
own work to attend to, but members did not 
always appear to remember that fact. Most 
members were aware that a special committee had 
been recently appointed to consider and report 
upon the whole working of the Association, with 
a view to pointing out in what direction or 
manner it could be improved and developed. 
There was not much doubt that the Association 
was open to ccnsiderable improvement; other- 
wise, how was it that, when a member wished 


to go up for the Institute Hxamination—for 
which their course was intended to be a direct 
preparation—instead of availing himself of the 
opportunities offered in the Association, he went 
to a private institution to obtain the instruction 
he required? Surely that would not be the case 
if the Association were really carrying out the 
work it had set itself to do. ‘This special com- 
mittee had not, however, got very far with 
its labours, yet he would predict that it 
would suggest some considerable alterations 
in methods of working. What particular 
alterations the special committee would sug- 
gest time alone would show; but, unless 
something tolerably drastic and complete 
was suggested and carried out, he feared they 
would find that their occupation little by little 
would slip away from them. Let us, then, con- 
tinued Mr. Stokes, proceed to examine ourselves 
and find out where the shoe pinches, and what 
remedy, if any, had better be applied. How has 
the voluntary system answered? Very satis- 
factorily, will be the reply; and I shall be the 
last to deny it—up to a certain point. So did 
the old stocking, but it has given way to the 
savings bank; and we have ourselves now reached 
that point when we ought to consider the advis- 
ability of realising a little better result on the 
capital and labour sunk in the undertaking. 
In its early days, when the Association numbered 
some two or three hundred members, our present 
voluntary system may have worked, and no 
doubt did work, admirably; but since then our 
numbers have quadrupled, and of late years our 
system has been strained to its utmost, and has 
shown evident signs of giving way. Now, how 
is this? Well, there are various reasons, and I 
must ask you to examine these reasons, and to 
face boldly whatever conclusions they may lead 
you to come to. If you will do this, and still 
remain of the opinion that our present system is 
the best we can adopt under the circumstances, 
then do not listen to any suggested changes. But 
if you agree with me that a change is desirable, 
then I shall look to everyone of you to assist in 
carrying out such a change. 1. It is against 
human nature to give away gratis that which we 
have taken some time and trouble to acquire for 
ourselves. Some disinterested people will do it, 
no doubt, with more or less regularity ; but it 
does not come naturally to many of us. My 
views may be pronounced sordid—and so they 
may be ; but men must live, as they will tell you 
for themselves ; and I am simply stating facts as 
I find them. 2. Neither does it come naturally 
tous to value at their true value those things 
which we acquire for nothing, or with next to no 
trouble or expense. Getting a thing for nothing 
induces us to value it accordingly. 3. In the 
voluntary system we almost entirely lose all 
semblance of regular system. The man who 
gives his services will not be dictated to by 
another who is only acting in a similar capacity ; 
and we must, therefore, take what we can get, in 
the way it is offered, and be thankful. If, how- 
ever, you were to pay your instructors, your com- 
mittee could decide what was required, and re- 
quest the lecturers or visitors to act accordingly. 
4. In casting about for voluntary helpers in a 
field naturally somewhat limited—for even 
visitors and lecturers in order to live must look 
for a quid pro quo in one form or another for the 
time and labour spent in or upon a class or course 
of lectures—as a natural result, the powers 
that be have sometimes to appoint men that 
might not be considered the most suitable if there 
were a salary attached to the post. 5. In order 
to obtain suitable visitors for most of the classes, 
it was arranged some few years back that each 
visitor should only be asked to attend on two or 
three evenings during a session. This had the 
desired effect of inducing men to become visitors ; 
but bas it not had this bad effect upon the classes 
—that the visitors individually never get to know 
the members of a class, and the members of a 
class never know their visitor? Continuity being 
thus lost, loss of interest is the result, since the 
class generally degenerates into a series of inde- 
pendent meetings. 6. In our voluntary system 
we work the willing horse, and to such an extent 
as to interfere unreasonably and unfairly with 
his private prospects. It is to our honorary 
secretaries that I more particularly refer. How 
they get through their work in the admirable 
manner in which they do I cannot conceive ; and 
I do not even wish to suggest that the work 
could be better done—as I know it could not. 
But it is not fair or just to expect any man to 
give up his time, often whole days together, 
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the way that our secretaries are expected to do. 
Some of our other officers have very hard work 
to do, and manage to get through it admirably ; 
but our honorary secretaries are over-worked,’ 
and should be relieved without delay. Several 
of your past presidents have dwelt in their open- 
ing addresses upon the fact that our system was 
capable of considerable improvement, and hinted, 
more or less strongly, that some serious steps 
should be taken to achieve such improvement— 
Mr. Gotch calling ‘‘our present system of 
teaching a stop-gap, and desiring that the func- 
tion now fulfilled by the Architectural Associa- 
tion on the voluntary system should devolve 
upon an authority recognised by the profes- 
sion,’ and Mr. Slater ‘‘ doubting whether 
voluntary work is adequate or the best.” 
We, asa nation, find it to our interest to make 
ourselves responsible for the elementary education 
of the community. Therefore, should not the 
smaller we, as a profession, recognise the de- 
sirability of becoming responsible for the tech- 
nical education of our students? I do not mean 
that we can, but that the whole profession, 
through its representative body or bodies, should 
take the matter in hand, and do its utmost to 
forward architectural education. The Royal 
Institute of British Architects is the one body 
that represents, far more than any other body 
in the three kingdoms, our profession; but what 
do we find it doing for education? It certainly 
has instituted a series of examinations for those 
who wish to join its ranks; and it hopes by so 
doing that in time membership of the Institute 
will carry more weight with it; and that, recog- 
nising this to be the case, the public will look 
more and more to the Institute for information 
and guidance in matters architectural. This, of 
course, all tends indirectly to raise the tone, and 
also the standard of education in the profession ; 
but it is not in itself education. Therefore, the 
Institute as a body is doing nothing directly to 
educate the younger members of the profession. 
It has, however, lately called into existence a 
new class of members—or, rather, revived an old 
one—viz., ‘‘Students’’; but, as far as one can 
tell, from what it makes known to the public, 
the Institute does not at present, at any rate, 
propose to instruct (!) these students in any way, 
but simply to examine them at certain stated 
intervals. Should we not approach the Institute 
on the subject, and endeavour to obtain their co- 
operation and assistance in this great work? 
The late Mr. Street was, in his latter days, 
anxious to see our Association and the Institute 
working more together, instead of in separate 
grooves, as they now are, and in his admirable 


| opening Address to the Institute in 1881 he 


referred to the subject at some length. I am 
fully alive to the fact that Street’s suggestion was 
not received with favour by the Association at the 
time, and that the matter was dropped. But 
that was eight years ago, and since then some 
of our leading members who were at the time 
opposed to the idea have changed their views 
on the subject, and now see that considerable 
advantage might be derived by following 
some such scheme as Street proposed. We 
also must not forget to allow for eight years’ 
change in the two bodies themselves, and, in 
fact, in the whole situation. What was then 
desirable is now doubly so, for the reason that 
architectural education is recognised now to be 
of far greater importance than ever. Strictly 
speaking, the Institute, as the acknowledged 
representative body of the profession, is the 
proper executive for carrying out whatever work 
the interests of the profession at large call for— 
educational or otherwise. But if it will acknow- 
ledge and help the Association in such a way as 
to practically endow it with the authority of the 
whole profession, then the Institute might be 
said to be, at any rate, contributing very largely 
to the work of architectural education. As the 
Institute is evidently alive to the importance of 
professional education, and as we are clearly of 
the same opinion, would it not be well if the two 
bodies could join hands and work together, in- 
stead of separately, for this their common object? 
By so doing, I believe, they would form the 
means for establishing, and effectually maintain - 
ing, a comprehensive system of architectural 
training, based upon experience in such work, 
and endowed with the moral and material sup- 
port of our whole profession. The Association, 
as an independent society, would, of course, still 
continue to do good work, as it has done in the 
past, and the Institute would not have to apply 


in for any new charters; we should simply under- 


take to do conjointly what it would be n 
harder and more inconvenient to do separai 
with equal efficacy —viz., forward the t¢ 
nical education of our profession. I 
endeavour to show you what adv, 
would accrue to us from such an arrange 
ment. But, first of all, it would, of course, h 
necessary that the Institute should agree to wor! 
with us. They might decline in ’89 to ha 
anything to do with us, as we did in ’81 to ha 
anything to do with them; but I hope an 
believe they would not come to any such ec¢ 
clusion. In appointing our visitors and lectur 
we should, if we were working with the Insti 
be able to draw them from either our own list 
members or from theirs; and, besides this, 
should be in a position to offer them fees, wh 
if not adequate in themselves all at once to r 
the lecturers for all the time and trouble ex 
pended, yet might make it worth their while { 
accept such posts, when taken in conjunetior 
with the fact that such offices were filled by #} 
nominees of both the Association and the I 
tute, thus reflecting a certain distinction 
the holder thereof. It would be considerabl 
our advantage if we could thus get a stronger hi 
visitors and lecturers to help in the Associati 
Men who have a gift for, and who are prep 
to make a business of, teaching are much w 
in our profession, and such a body of men m 
be called into existence under some such sys 
as lam suggesting. Again, with the Insti 
to help us, we might reasonably expect t 
able to cottect enough money, either in capi 
endow certain chairs, or in yearly subseri 
to support the same. In our city we ~ 
numerous very wealthy companies which ¢ 
ostensibly for the benefit of certain trades. 
fortunately we have no Worshipful Compan 
British Architects ; but if it were pointed or 
the companies that do exist that it really 
the architect to whom they look for 
designs and good construction, they might a 
in educating the man to whom they event 
turn for help. What is the use of registeri 
plumber if an architect designs bad plum 
and will have it carried out? or of gi 
certificate of proficiency to a carpenter 
architect provides him with a design unsut 
the material in which it is to be execut 
There must also be many in the professio 
would help us if they felt confidence 
and greater confidence would be plac 
us if it were known that the Insti 
was in some way officially connected with 
We might also reasonably expect the Institut 
help us with its purse, for, although I am ] 
fectly aware that at present the Institute 
too well off, yet, with a little judicious savin; 
its expenditure, it might find that it could 
pretty effectually. Having pointed out ho 
should gain by being recognised and helped | 
Institute, I will direct your attention to w. 
should do for ourselves in the way of 
funds—for funds we must have if we ar 
carry on our work in a satisfactory, an 
merely in an amateurish, manner. Lett 
the subject of raising money for the Asso 
have appeared of late in the professiona 
and in our own Notes ; but, though I admi 
writer’s enthusiasm and energy, I cannot 
with all his views on this subject. Howe 
he can only enable us to raise half the s 
mentions, we shall do very well indeed to bi 
with. But, before asking others—excep 
haps the Institute—to help us, we certainly 
to show that we are in earnest ourselves, 
order to do this we should raise our annua 
scription to a guinea. Our present subse 
of half-a-guinea is quite inadequate to cai 
all the works we now have in hand. It i 
ridiculously small when compared to the 
scriptions paid to other somewhat similar p 
sional societies. Some few years back, a 
will remember, it was proposed to rai 
subscription ; but the general body did not 
to the proposition, thinking that if they ec 
all they wanted for half, why pay a ~ 
guinea. But things have changed since 
and we are every day being more looked to 
educating society. I feel convinced that - 
members felt that by raising our subscr 
they were enabling their executive to provi 
them really able and reliable instructors 
would at once, and with pleasure, pay t 
creased subscription. Architects know as 
anybody the value of money, and what t 
for their money ; show them that by pay 
extra half-guinea they will get value for 
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money, and you may await their decision with con- 
fidence. Men pay their guineas to the various 
classes and lectures established outside our 
\body because they feel that these classes 
‘and lectures are worth the fee; and they 
would do so in our case for the same reason. 
Another way to augment our funds would be to 
charge fees for the privilege of joining the 
ithe various classes. The shilling or two now 
\paid to defray the out-of-pocket expenses of the 
\classes, as now arranged, should be raised to 
something that would leave a balance, after pay- 
ing expenses, to go towards paying the lecturers 
‘or visitors. The fees might be kept as low as 
practicable, but it would be only reasonable and 
business-like to charge them. With more funds 
at our disposal the library might be improved. 
And if a series of afternoon classes could be 
established, which members who were in their 
articles, or who happened to have time at their 
lisposal, could attend, it would be no inconsider- 
able advantage to many of our members, who 
are expected at present to cram all the work they 
oat the Association in as overtime. If we were 
jo hold such classes, as we are at present consti- 
juted, I doubt if we could work them ; but if the 
{nstitute would recognise and assist us to work 
chem they would be a great success. But first 
of all, members of both the Association and the 
(nstitute having pupils or improvers would have 
0 be sounded as to whether they would support 
such classes by encouraging, and also insisting 
what, as far as they were able, their pupils should 
ittend them. Something in the nature of a 
lrawing school would also be a valuable adjunct 
0 this Association, but would require consider- 
vbly more funds to keep up than are at present 
iwailable. In conclusion, the President said: 
~ have now shown you the defects of our pre- 
sent yoluntary system. I have tried to insist 
hat if we are to pose before the world as a 
eaching body we should adopt more efficient 
jaethods than our present ones, and I have given 
vou the opinions of some others on this subject. 
| have likewise tried to show you the folly of our 
rying single-handed to cope with an undertaking 
f such magnitude, and have suggested that we 
Ahould—with their concurrence—work with, and 
ybtain the assistance of, the Institute in this 
york. I have shown you how we should gain 
’y accepting the assistance of the one body that 
jeally represents the whole profession. I have 
uuggested ways for obtaining funds, for carrying 
ut various improvements, and also for sys- 
ematising, consolidating, and thereby greatly 
,trengthening the work we are now doing in the 
\rofession. I have pointed out in these suggested 
aeans for raising funds that we may confidently 
0k for help to others, but insisted that we ought 
oshow that we ourselves are in earnest by first 
oing what is obviously necessary—viz., raising 
ur annual subscription; and, having done all 
‘histo the best of my ability, I now call upon 
ach one of you, as members of this Association, 
spon each member of the Institute, and also 
spon every architect outside these two societies 
yho has the smallest degree of sympathy with 
ur undertaking and love for his profession, to 
nite and to the best of your ability help forward. 
be great cause of architectural education. 

_ Mr. H. L. Frorence, past president, proposed 
_ vote of thanks to the President for his address, 
md he agreed that the subscription to the 
\ssociation must be raised. He believed that 
4e Institute would support them in any well- 
evised scheme, if approached by the Association. 
Tr. Jonn Starer, past president, in seconding 
he motion, expressed a hope that j ealousy of the 
astitute would not prevent the Association from 
scepting any help that might be offered. Mr. 
JoLe ADAMS, past president, said when they 
roposed a few years since to raise the subscrip- 
on, they met with opposition because they went 
e wrong way to work; they suggested that old 
aembers should double their subscriptions, and 
et with demur, whereas, if they had proposed 
at all members joining after the current session 
aould pay a guinea there would have been no 
‘Pposition. He feared if they abandoned the 
oluntary system the Association might sink into 
jmere teaching college, and might lose that 
iprit de corps and enthusiasm which had made it 
ich asuccess. Mr. 0: H. Bropre also supported 
1e vote of thanks, which was carried by acclama- 
on, and suitably acknowledged by the President. 
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SCAFFOLDING. 


FEW weeks ago I noticed an article on 

scaffolding in the Burnprne News; and 
also a letter questioning the economy in using 
steam cranes in lieu of the same. 

It is certainly an interesting question as to 
whether the employment of steam cranes, and 
so dispensing with heavy scaffolding, is eco- 
nomical or not. 

Having been for the past few years connected 
with various buildings in Paris and the north of 
France, I have had the opportunity of observing 
the various systems employed in this country. 
Of course, in brick buildings and others of minor 
importance, ordinary scaffolding is used, with the 
usual hoisting gear. But in large constructions 
steam cranes are fast coming into use, to the ex- 
clusion of all exterior scaffolding. The ‘‘ Palais 
des Beaux Arts,’’ of Lille, on which I am now 
occupied, a building which will cost nearly 
4,000,000 frances (architect, Monsieur Ferdinand 
Delmas), was built from foundations to cornice 
by means of steam cranes, no exterior scaffolding 
whatever beimg used. The crane, on the balance 
system, gave eyery satisfaction: blocks of stone 
weighing nearly eight tons were easily hoisted 
and then carefully lowered to their places in the 
walls. ails laid at a certain distance from the 
walls around the whole building allowed for the 
sideward movement of the machine, the rate of 
speed attainable being from 30f6. to 40ft. per 
minute. 2,500 cubic feet have been posed in 
one day’s work with this crane. Counting all 
this, there is no doubt that the crane, as regards 
economy and speed, supersedes scaffolding, 
especially in the case where the stone is dressed 
and carved before building. In the case of the 
‘* Palais,’’ as the stone used was soft, the blocks 
were only rough-cut before posing; a light 
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scaffolding being raised for the work going on 
at present, of moulding and carving the exterior. 

But with all the advantages as regards speed 
and economy, the crane has many drawbacks. 
The necessity of careful supervision during the 
bedding of the blocks is absolute, as once the 
stone is posed it is next to impossible to get at 
the lower joint for examination. Again, if the 
building is at all large, several cranes have to be 
employed; for as the sideward motion of the 
machine is comparatively slow, portions of the 
walls are liable to be built considerably above the 
rest, thus throwing undue and unequal strain on 
the foundations. But still, with careful manage- 
ment and strict supervision, there is no reason 
why the steam crane should not be employed on 
large buildings, to the saving of time and 
expense. I inclose you a sketch of the ‘‘ grue 
roulante’’ as at work. 

Lille. Arruur J. VyE PARMINTER. 


[Many thanks. Can’t you induce M. Delmas 
to send us a drawing of the building and plans, 
for reproduction ?>—Ep. | 
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INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF VIBRATION 
ON BUILDINGS. 


N buildings fitted up as factories and printing 
offices, where engines are employed, atten- 
tion should be given to the speed or vibration of 
the engines. The point to determine is whether 
the speed of the engine bears any relation to the 
time of vibration of the floor or its beams. 
Should the vibration of both engine and floor be 
in unison, there is great danger of shaking the 
structure; but if they are not in unison, or the 
pulsation of the engine does not beat in time with 
the floor vibration, there is comparatively little 
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harm, .The time or vibration of the floor-beam 
will depend on its length, and therefore an engine 
of high speed is less likely to do damage to the 
structure if it has a large floor, than one of slow 
speed. It has been pointed out also that the 
vibrations of a fast-running engine are more 
numerous and less forcible, and are resisted 
eisier by the mass of the floor. We all have 
realised the import of equal-timed vibration in 
the ringing of bells in old church towers, also 
the effect which the tread or tramp of a number 
of persons will have on a floor or bridge which is 
not very strong. By timing the tread or the 
motion of our bodies to the floor vibration, the 
floor may be made to visibly vibrate. To 
insure safety, therefore, an engine should be 
placed on a floor the natural vibrations of 
which are in discord with those of the engine. 
When a slow-running machine is used on a floor, 
the vibration of which creates an unpleasant 
shaking of the building, the effect will be im- 
mediately altered by increasing the number of 
revolutions in a given time, or by putting 
another beam under the floor, which will prevent 
the synchronism in the vibrations. We have 
known many solid buildings seriously affected, 
and the walls fractured by the vibration of 
machinery on an upper story, and engineers 
would be exercising their proper function by 
providing for this contingency before fixing 
machinery on the floors of buildings. 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES.—LVI. 


By Henry Lovecrove, F.S.I., Surveyor. 
A VILLAGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
WINDOWS CONTINUED. 


TWO LIGHT WINDOW, CLOAK-ROOM. 


fhm. £6.in- 


2138 9 


2 4 Frame as before. 


Add above transom. 

5in. by 2#in. oak sill as before. 

Galvanised iron tongue and groove in 
oak and stone, and white lead, and 
bedding sill in white lead. 
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4 4. Small frames, bedded and pointed. 

Die 2 sl \ 

45 18 5| 
Son. ( 2in. deal moulded casements as before. 
2.8) 10) 2 
4, Pairs 3in. brass butts. 
2. Tonks’ wedge casement fastener 
2. Do. stays. 
2. Elsey’s openers as before. 
Seer i y’s op before 
gaKS 16 4 
2 111 { Hartley’s ribbed glass as before. 
26), 1997 
4, Frames 4c. white. 
4. Do. 8.8. and twice varnish. 
28. Small squares 4c. white. 
28. Do. 8.S. and 2ce. varnish. 
22 7 in. by lin. wrot. and rounded window 
FS lining as before. 
23 9 
4% 811 Deal grounds. 
23 9 23 9 3in. architrave moulding mitred, 
5 9 5 9 Deal moulding 4in. by 2in. as before. 
2. Endsscribed to architraye mouldin g. 
Ano 43in, by in. deal wrot. grounds, 
43 4 8 moulded both edges. 
4, Ends scribed. 
49) (4 49\) 22 ‘ 4 
So 0 3in. architrave moulding mitred. 
4. Ends scribed. 
i 3 7 3. iin, deal wrot, and rounded window 
board 43in. wide, tongued to oak sill. 
2, Mitred and returned rounded ends 
to do. 
2. Notchings. 
7 3 7 3 Deal moulding out of 2hin. by Qin. 
Sor under window board. 
2. Mitred and returned moulded ends 
to do. 
5 9 5 9 Groove in oak for window-nosing. 
213 9 
4 
38 2 3 Frame as before. 
210° 3 
4 
__ 3 1 8 Add above transome. 

4 2 6 10 O Bin. by 23in. oak sill as before. 

ASIN G AERO Galvanised iron tongue and grooves 
in oak and stone, and white lead 
and bedding sill in white lead. 

ig 4. Small frames bedded and pointed 

46°37 

omy 2in. deal moulded casements as before. 

2a Sail, 
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4. Pairs 3in. Brass butts. 


2. Tonks’ wedge casement fastener. 
2. Do. stays. 


2. Elsey’s opener as before. 


ft. in. ft. in 
Pram fen vl \ 
ness aS. 18 Hartley’s ribbed glass as before. 

Oe erat : 

256. O27 : 

eo 4, Frames 4c. white. j 

4. Do. 8.S. and 2ce. varnish. 
28. Small squares 4c. white. 
28. Do. S.S. and 2ce. varnish. 
22 7 22 7 38in. by lin. wrought and rounded 
Sor ai window lining as before. 
23. «9 
4 811 Deal grounds. 
23.9 23 9 8m. architraye moulding mitred. 
5 9 5 9 Deal moulding 4in. by 2in. as before. 
2 2 Ends scribed to architrave moulding. 
Tay, we ey 43in. by fin. wrought grounds moulded 
mg Wa aS both edges. 
4, Ends scribed. 
£5948 3in. architrave moulding mitred. 
SHO, 73210 
4. Ends scribed. 

7 3 7 8 iin. deal wrought and rounded 
window board 43in. wide tongued to 
oak sill. 

2. M. and R. Rounded ends to do. 
2. Notchings. 

7 3 7 3 Deal moulding out of 2hin. by 3in. 

ae under window board. 

2. M.and R. moulded ends to do. 

5 9 5 9 Groove in oak for window nosing. 

WINDOW TO STAIRS. 
412 3 
4 
_3 4 1 Fir frame as before. 
2.9.6 
4 
_ 384 wal 27 Addado: 

6 2 6 15 O Oak sill as before. 

6 2 6 15 O Galyanised iron tongue and grooves in 
stone and oak, and white lead and 
bedding sill in white lead. 

4, Frames bedded and pointed. 
2. Small do., do. 
6.52) 51 2in. deal moulded casements hung on 
3 8 4510 butts. 

2 24 

2 3 9 4 Adddo. 

8. Pairs 3in. brass butts. 
2. Tonks’ casement fastener. 
2. Do. stays. 
2. Elsley’s patent openers 8ft. from 
floor. 
2. Ditto do. 11ft. from floor. 
4°14 Hartley’s glass as before in small 
3 5 26 2 squares. 
Lat 
110 3 6 Add do. in do. 
4. Frames bedded and pointed. 
4, Frames 4c. white. 
2. Small do. do. 
4, Frames §.8. and varnish. 
2. Small do. do. 
42. Small squares 4c. white. 
42. Small squares §.S. and 2ce. 
varnish. 
2610 2610 Deal linings rounded and tongued to 
a frame as before. 
28.0 Deal wrought and moulded grounds 
45 10 6 as before. 
28 0 28 0 3in. architrave moulding as before. 
2 56 6 11 0 4in. by 2in. deal moulding on tran- 
soms as before. 
4, Ends fitted. 
10 6 10 6 Deal grounds moulded both edges, 
ee 4in. wide. 
6. Ends fitted. 
7 0 7 O I}in. deal wrought window board as 
Sra as before. 
2. Mitred and returned rounded ends, 

7 0 7 0 Deal moulding planted on rounded 
window board. 

2. Mitred and returned moulded ends 
to ditto. 

7 0 7 © Groove in oak for window board. 

26 10 Z ie 
4 $811 §.§S. and 2ce. varnish on linings, 
28 0 

1 0 28 0 Add on grounds. 

25 6 

8 7 4 Addon mouldings. 
10 6 

1 0 10 6 Addon do, 

iu) 

1 6 10 6 Addon window nosing, &c. 

5 4 

10 3 54 8 13B. ddt. in mortar. 
(nD Ddt. extra to Kentish rag random 
LOWS Gomer: facings as before. 
5 6 Ddt. extra to fair face and 2ce. dis- 
LOMIG: Soiieo temper walls. 
5 10 Extra to fair axed arch in cement in 
9 4 4  2rings as before. 
5 6 
43 2 1 Add soffit. 

5 6 5 6 T-piece 43in. soffit. 

__9 1 6 Fair cutting in stocks. 

5 10 Rake out cement joints and point with 

De A. mortar. 
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8. Wood fixing slips. 
8. Lead plugs and runs in Bath stone 
as before. 


MASON.—WINDOWS. 


ft.in. ft. in, = ; 

4:7 6 Stone and all labour in sunk moulde 
4 and rebated window-head, first floo 
1 0 35 0 front and back. ; ; 

8 11 . ‘ 
ace Do. in moulded and rebated windoy 
6 0 51 0 jambs. 3 

4°4°8 
2h Do. in do. sunk moulded for tran 
2 56>53: 10 some. 

4 4 6 - 

10 Do. in stopped moulded and doubl 
6.59) 0) rebated transome. 

4 6 
1220) Do. do. in mullion moulded an 
6220-1240 double rebated. 4 

A. See) Do. in sill sunk and weathered, wit! 
1 2 moulded stools worked thereon fo 
10 32 8 jambs and mullion, 

27 6 : 
1 5 = 

_6 10 7 Do. in moulded string under sill. — 
FOUR-LIGHT WINDOW, FIRST FLOOR. 

9 Baas: Stone and all labour in sunk, sto 
IPED moulded, and rebated window-head 
Loe Ios with sunk joints, : 

2 11 : 
tesa Do. in moulded and rebated windoy 
6-0. 1210 jambs. 

2 OL 8 a 
hte.) a 
__6 111 Do, in do, sunk moulded for transom, 

24 6 a 
i ee) Do. in sunk moulded and doubl 

6 4 6 rebated transom. a 

a 6 2. 
1 0 Do. ‘in moulded and double rebated 
6 0 6°90 mullion. — 

10 : a 
1 2 * 
6 0 510 Do. do. ce 

13 2 ; a 
1 Se Stone andalllabour in sunk weathe 
a 20Pe1b sill as before. i 

12) 4 x 
iL 36 a 

6 8 6 Do.in moulded string under sill. 
TWO-LIGHT WINDOWS AT BACK, FIRST FLOOR. e 

AST 20 
alee Stone and all labour in sunk, mot 
LO; 32008 and rebated window-head. 

8 11 
12 Do. in moulded and rebated w 
6 0 51 4 jambs 

8 158 
5 Uae 5 

__6 7 9 Do. in do., sunk moulded for tran 

446 eS 
1 0 Do. in. sunk, moulded, and d 

6 9 40 rebated transom, f 

4 6 
110) Do. in moulded and double reb 
6 0 12.0 mullion. 

470 ‘ 

p Oe» - ; 
1 0 32 8 Do.insill, stopped, sunk, and weath 
IPT as before. 

WINDOWS, SIDE ELEVATION, FIRST FLOOR. 

2.3 9 Stone and all labour in sunk, moulded; 
sin rebated window-head to w.c. and 
0 S89 kindergarten. Pg 

MSGI be 
i B74 Do. in moulded and rebated wi 
6 0 25 8 jambs. 

23.9 
Lee Do. in sunk, moulded, and dout 

(ee: he 2 rebated transom. 

DTA Do. in sill, stopped, sunk, and 
ih oe thered, with moulded stools fo 
above Oem? pee § jambs. - 


TWO-LIGHT WINDOW TO KINDERGARTEN AND STAIR a 


2 MeO 
12 Stone and all labour in window-head 
1 0 16 4. as before. ae 
2 11 Ls =a ¥ ¥- 
129 Do. in moulded and rebated jambs a 
8 8 % 7 before. i 
20 . 
1 2 Do. sill as before, but with moulded 
1 0.16 4 stools for mullion. ae: 
6 oe 
eee Do. in moulded and double rebated 
3.8 20 mullion. ‘ee 
2 aaenld  —- 
ale 72 Do. in moulded and rebated jambs as 
9) i 8) yaberore: eS S 
£188 2 
pe 7 y 
6 $811 Do. in do. sunk moulded for i 
2 (46 e. 
nua) Do. in sunk, moulded, and double 
6 4 0 rebated transom, pa 
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Under the auspices of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers, a public meeting was held at the Guild- 
hall, Lincoln, on Saturday, at which the Registra- 
tion system was discussed, and a district council 
formed for the city and county of Lincoln, including 
the mayor, Mr. William Watkins (a leading ar 
tect in the city), and the medical officer of heal 
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MARBLE MOSAIC. 


HE annexed design is a border in marble! 


mosaic, executed by Messrs. Mainzer and 
Kempthorne, at the new premises of the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Bank at Manchester, and is, 
so we are told, now on view at the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition, Regent-street. 


© = 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 


HE collection of pictures and sculpture com- 
prising this Gallery has been greatly 
augmented since the first nucleus was exhibited 
in the temporary building erected for it on the 
site, when it attracted but little notice. It now 
contains 160 paintings, of which about 70 are the 
property of the Gallery, the others being lent for 
a lengthened period, mostly by the National 
Gallery and the Antiquarian Museum. In addi- 
tion to these, another 70, from private sources, 
have been lent for a shorter period, not less than 
two years. The sculpture comprises about 50 
pieces. There is also a goodly collection of 
-medallion portraits by Tassie, Henney, and 
Wedgwood, and 71 casts of Scottish portrait 
medals, presented by the trustees of the British 
Museum. 
_ The building, however, in which it has found 
its permanent home is far from being completed, 
and still stands within the builder’s hoarding, 
while the eastern extremity is little more than 
half finished. It is easily seen that the comple- 
tion of the east and west elevations, comprising 
‘subordinate apartments, gives much more of 
variety and character to the design, which 
needed something to relieve the severe monotony 
_in the arrangements of details in the main facade. 
_ The Gallery has already become very popular 
with the public. It must not be forgotten that it 
owes its existence to the liberality of a citizen, 
_who offered £10,000 towards its formation to the 
‘Board of Manufactures, on condition of their 
securing a like sum from the Government. This 
offer, made in 1882, was accepted by the Board, 
and in the following year the necessary amount 
_was voted by Parliament to carry out the scheme. 
This measure of success was followed shortly by 
, another offer by the same anonymous donor, 
| 


which set at rest all anxiety as to the provision 
of a suitable home for the Gallery, and not only 
80, but with it came the offer to provide similar 
“accommodation for the Museum of National 
_ Antiquities—much hampered for want of space 
; in the rooms of the Royal Institution. The only 
condition attached to the offer was the provision 
by the Board of Manufactures of a site suitable 
for a building of the character required. 
.The present site in Queen-street accordingly 
/ was procured for £7,500, of which £5,000 was 
given by the Treasury. At the opening of the 
| Gallery, the county and city had the satisfaction 
_ of learning that they are indebted for one of the 
_ finest buildings, and one of the most important 
historical collections, to Mr. Finlay, of the 
Scotsman. 
_ Only the small portion completely finished is 
_as yet opened to the public—yviz., the apartment 
_ on the first floor of the western division, with the 
hall and staircase. The plan of the whole has 
been carefully designed to make the most of the 
/ Space available, which is long in proportion to 
_ttsdepth; and of this full advantage has been 
taken, as the ground-plan may be said to be a 
simple parallelogram without any considerable 
projections. It is apparently divided into two 
equal and similar sections, separated by the large 
central hall. The eastern half is reserved for 
the Antiquarian Museum and the western for 
_ the National Portrait Gallery. The collection 
| new exhibiting is large enough to be sufficient 
 €quipment for the apartment on the first floor, 
the principal one of the three composing this 
vision. ‘The arrangement of this floor and that 
beneath it is nearly alike, space for hanging the 
pictures being provided mostly on the end walls, 
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and screens erected opposite the three piers of 
the four large windows to front and back. The 
apartment is divided longitudinally by an arcade 
supporting the constructive beams of floor and 
ceiling, the arches corresponding with the 
windows. The walls are all lined with wood. 
The construction of floor and ceiling is the 
ordinary arrangement of compound girders. 
But in the finishing of the ceilings the ironwork 
is not, as is usually done, concealed by ornamental 
plasterwork, which very soon gets dirty, and 
generally dirtier in proportion to the elaboration of 
details. In the Gallery, the walls being coloured 
a sage green, the soffit plates of the iron- 
work are painted an Indian or dull red, 
forming it into a number of well-proportioned 
panels, each of which has a marginal moulding 
of wood round the plaster-work. The webs of 
the large box girders are painted somewhat 
lighter than the walls. The effect of the whole 
arrangement is both novel and pleasing to the 
eye. The Gallery is entered by a central door in 
each of its two compartments. The heating is 
provided for by a number of ventilating water 
coils, arranged as pedestals for statuary. 

The staircase and hall also make special pro- 
vision for the statuary, so that at almost every 
turn the visitor has something to divert his eye 
from the somewhat sombre and depressing effect 
of the red brick walls which surround him on 
every side. 

The large central hall is designed, as in large 
mansions, with the height of two floors, having 
corridor passages on the ground floor and a 
gallery above. The sides of the hall are formed 
by an arcade of three bays, with clustered piers 
at the angles and circular between. All the 
arches have the effective richly moulded lines of 
the best Decorated Gothic period. The capitals 
are still in block. On the ground floor the pave- 
ment is tesselated niosaic, and the staircase is of 
Portland cement concrete. At the south-east 
angle stands the full-size statue of R. Burns, by 
Flaxman, and which is seen to great advantage 
from the staircase. At each landing a small 
grey granite pillar pedestal, with beautifully- 
carved capital in red freestone, is fixed to the 
wall, and a similar pedestal is placed in the 
gallery of the hall opposite each opening in the 
arcade. These pedestals are all provided with 
busts. The hall is entered from three doors 
in a moderately-sized front vestibule, over 
which are private apartments, entered from 
the Gallery. The only details which may 
be open to some objectionable criticism are 
the somewhat indifferent pointing of the brick- 
work of the walls, and the glazing of the windows. 
The design of the timber sashes (perhaps to make 
their opening easy) can hardly be commended. 
The stonework tracery is Decorated Geometric 
Gothic, and the sash which is detached from and 
behind it is glazed in accordance with the popular 
fad of the day—to wit, with smallest lead squares 
on the top, medium-sized panes of glass under it, 
and with larger sheets below. The raison d’ étre of 
the tracery thus becomes a paradox to the spectator 
from without, and the black outlines of it from 
within, seen through the network of squares, 
large and little, formed by the woodwork of the 
sash, make the contrast so displeasing to the eye 
that one feels disposed to wish that the architect 
would take a thought and remove his modern 
windows so as not to rob the tracery at once of 
its useful purpose and its beauty. 

The section which contains the more perma- 
nent exhibits is arranged—not very consistently, 
however—in chronological order. The first isa 
portrait of Queen Anne, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
The painter has given us a dark beauty, with 
ringlets, in dark blue robe, seated with the crown 
on a table at her side. The colours are well 
preserved, and the expression of the countenance 
indicates a party of some determination. 
but one is a good bust portrait of Oliver Cromwell, 
a copy after Robert Walker. 7 and 21 are por- 
traits of James VI.—the former when about 30 
years old, the latter as a boy, both by unknown 
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artists. 17 is the Chevalier St. George, also b 
an unknown artist. 18 and 19 are small bus 
portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, very feeble in 
their execution, and disappointing expectation in 
respect of anything beautiful or interesting in 
the subject. There are also full-length portraits 
of the Georges and their Queens. 60 is a small 
full-length portrait of Sir Walter Scott, by Sir 
Francis Grant, bequeathed to the National 
Gallery by the late Lady Ruthven, for whom 
it was executed. It was taken when dictating 
his last novel, and is one of the best likeness>s 
extant. 43, the portrait of Robert Burns, is a 
small half-length, seated, by Peter Taylor; it 
represents him in the fashionable attire of the 
period when he first came to Edinburgh, and 
more youthful than the ordinary likeness 
generally engraved. There are many excellent 
examples of Sir H. Raeburn, and one of the 
best is Neil Gow, in brown coat and tartan 
trousers, performing on his violin. 

The collection of pictures on loan for a shorter 
period contains a great many subjects of interest, 
of which may be mentioned a portrait of James 
VI. by Jameson. It is a full length, and helps 
to remind the spectator of Sir Walter’s descrip- 
tion of his unkingly presence. The works lent 
by the Duke of Hamilton are numerous, in- 
cluding family portraits by Vandyke, Sir P. 
Lely, Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Dutch artists. 
The collection has portraits of many famed 
Scotsmen. David Hume, by Allan Ramsay, has 
a crimson cap over a smiling face, and a very 
dandy vest; Thomas Carlyle, by the late R. 
Herdman, is a likeness, executed with great 
technical skill, and gives one the impression of a 
rough diamond. There are two likenesses of Sir 
W. Scott, one by W. Simpson in Indian ink—a 
silhouette profile—and the other by Dan Maclise 
in outline; and many famous in their day, 
as lawyers, physicians, and divines, artists and 
philosophers. 
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ROBERT BOYLE AND SON, LIMITED. 


HE directors of Robert Boyle and Son, 
Limited, ventilating engineers, London 
and Glasgow, have resolved, subject to final 
audit, to recommend a dividend of 12 per cent. 
free of income-tax on the ordinary shares of the 
company for the year ending September last, 
placing to the reser ve fund one-sixth of the profits 
earned, and carrying forward £2,352 8s. 4d. 
The year ended has been the most prosperous 
since the formation of the company. The 
directors attribute this success and their conse- 
quent ability to pay such a handsome dividend, 
which has been declared at the same rate each 
year, to their constant study of the requirements 
of architects, and to the great and ever-increas- 
ing demand for the latest improved form of the 
self-acting air-pump ventilator, patented in 1882, 
and perfected in 1887, which, though much 
superior in design, make, and action, is now sold 
at 50 per cent. less than previous and inferior 
forms, constitu'ing it not only the most efficient 
and ornamental, but the cheapest, ventilator in 
the market. The company have at present some 
very important contracts in hand, and in pros- 
pect at home and abroad, and plans have been 
prepared for the ventilation of the Canadian 
Houses of Parliament, Ottawa; New Municipal 
Buildings, San Francisco; the new Mormon 
Temple and the Mormon Tabernacle, Salt Lake 
City, &c. 
——_—___\_e ~<a ¢ —______ 

At Nantwich petty sessions on Monday week, 
after a lengthened inquiry, Walter Webb, architect 
and surveyor, of Whitchurch, Salop, was fined 10s. 
and costs, or in default 14 days’ hard labour, for 
having incited a labourer who had been ejected 
from an inn to resist the police. 


, .A memorial stained-glass window has just been 
laced in St. Peter’s Church, Burnley, by Mrs. 
arnes, inremembrance of her husband. Tne work 

has been executed by Messrs. Cox, Sons, and 

Buckley, of London. 
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CASTLE ACRE PRIORY. 


Tuts double-page plate of photographic repro- 
ductions furnishes selections from the camera 
studies of Mr. John L. Robinson, A.R.H.A., 
architect, of Dublin, the hon. photographer to 
the annual excursions of the London Architec- 
tural Association. They formed part of the collec- 
tion exhibited a few weeks sinceat the Royal Archi- 
tectural Museum, Westminster, * which was shown 
in illustration of the recent A.A. visit to Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire, and Cambridgeshiret. The upper 
picture represents the west end of the interior of 
the nave of Castle Acre looking out through the 
portal on to the ruins of the Prior’s lodgings, 
where the projecting oriel will be seen. The 
grand proportions and elaborate detail of this once 
magnificent church can be readily gathered from 
this picture, which, likewise, includes the base of 
the 8S.W. tower. That on the north side of the 
front has gone, and the great Perpendicular win- 
dow over the entrance has disappeared also. The 
ruins long served as a quarry for local mason’s 
work and for mending the roads; but the late 
Lord Leicester put a stop to this vandalism a few 
years ago, and the remains are now fairly well 
looked after. The walls are highly elaborated 
with round-arched arcades, interlacing the one 
with the other, and so forming pointed arches. 
The very curious arrangement of the big arches 
inside over the entrance is worthy of note, and 
seems to indicate either an after-thought on the 
part of the designer, or, what looks more likely, a 
bungle, for which he is responsible, seeing tha tthe 
greater or governing arch, which is enriched with 
zigzag ornament, springs in a meaningless way 
off the string and over the responds of the minor 
arcades on the walls, while the depressed arch, 
which is contemporary with the other work, 
rises off the wall-shafts in an awkward fashion, 
leaving the spandrel to be filled with rubble 
masonry. ‘The entrance arch is much lower, and 
is decorated inside, but the interior arching above 
has no reference whatever with the richer work 
outside, and so is not governed by it at all. 
Whether a satisfactory explanation of this curious 
piece of work has been found, we do not know: 
possibly those learned in such matters have dis- 
covered a solution. The west front has been 
sometimes illustrated, and in Britton and Cotman 
drawings of it will be found, as well as in 
Bloomer’s ‘‘ History of Castle Acre.’’ The place 
is often visited by archeologists, and has 
frequently been described. It is certainly one of 
the great things to see in N. W. Norfolk, and the 
ruins are of great architectural interest, with the 


* See review in Buinpinc News for Se 7 
oe E r Sept. 27, 1889, 


+ See reports of the proceedings, Burzpina 


News 
Aug. 9, 16, 23, and 30, Sept. 6 and 20th, 1889. ieee 
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castle at the east end of the village, and the priory 
situated at the west. Castle Acre, rising above, and 
overlooking the valley, must indeed in its palmy 
days have been as important as it clearly was 
commanding and picturesque. 


BOOTLE POLICE-COURTS.—SELECTED DESIGN. 


Tue plan has been divided into two parts— 
namely, the administrative department, including 
the court, police-cells, offices, &c.; and the 
second, containing the housekeeper’s-rooms, 
police dormitories, day-rooms, laundry, &c. The 
court is placed on the first floor, in the centre of 
the administrative block approached by a large 
staircase from the side entrance, giving access to 
the witnesses’ corridor and waiting-rooms, and 
also to the public gallery. The magistrates’ - 
room is placed in front of the building, having 
direct access to the court, with an entrance and 
staircase from the main front, and in conjunction 
with the magistrates’ clerk’s department; the 
staircase also communicates with the solicitor’s 
room. Ample lavatory accommodation is pro- 
vided on this floor. The chief constable’s office 
is placed close to, and is in connection with, 
the magistrates’ entrance, and is in the centre of 
the police clerk’s department on the ground floor. 
The charge-office, search-room, and five cells are 
provided on the ground floor, anu five cells in the 
basement, with a separate police entrance from 
the drill-yard. The recreation-room, prisoners’ 
airing-court, &c., are placed in the basement. 
The police dormitories, laundry, &c., are ap- 
proached from the drill-yard, and are on the 
upper floor, the lower portion being carried on 
iron columns, with steel joists, and forming part 
of the covered drill-yard. Mr. C. J. Andersson, 
of Liverpool, is the architect. 

NEW STATION AT 


DUNDEE: CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 


Tus new station has two main-line platforms, 
each 258 yards in length, and two dock platforms, 
each about 200 yards in length; all of these 
may be used either as arrival or departure plat- 
forms. The covered shed is 150 yardsin length, 
the western portion is 110ft., and the eastern 
portion 90ft. in width, the difference being 
caused by the waiting-rooms and other accom- 
modation provided on the south platform. The 
roof of passenger shed is of steel. There are 15 
transverse girders, with open triangular bracing, 
10ft. deep at the ends and 10ft. 9in. at the 
centres. ‘The underside of girders is 21ft. above 
the platforms, which are 38ft. above the rails. 
The spaces between the girders are spanned by 
simple triangular trusses 10ft. apart, carrying 
the purlins.. The whole area of roof, including 
the ends of transverse girders, is glazed. On the 
north side of the passenger shed there is a cab- 
stand under a verandah. The platforms are 
paved with granolithic concrete. On the south 
platform there is a range of buildings, comprising 
left-luggage room, ladies’ and gentlemen’s wait- 
ing-rooms (Ist and 2nd class), refreshment- 
rooms (1st and 2nd class), and rooms for guards, 
ticket collectors, porters, &e. The main offices 
are at the east end of the passenger shed, and 
face South Union-street, the frontage being 
143ft. in length. The block has two square 
stories and attics. On the ground floor there is 
at the north end the parcel office, 40ft. 6in. by 
31ft. 9in.; in the centre the booking hall, 49ft. by 
35ft. Gin. ; and south of this the telegraph office, 
station master’s room, &c. This floor is 1634. in 
height of ceiling. On the first floor are situated the 
various offices of the traffic department, and in 
the attics there is a station master’s house of four 
rooms and kitchen, and store rooms for books and 
papers of the traffic department. The first floor 
and attics have 13ft. height of ceilings. The 
style adopted for the elevations of the front 
buildings is the Scotch Baronial, with crow- 
stepped gables flanked by circular turrets, and 
terminated at the south-east corner by a clock 
tower about 24ft. square, and rising to a total 
height of 120ft., the sloping roof being slated. 
The clock is about 70ft. in height, and has three 
dials 7ft. in diameter. By arrangement with 
the Police Commissioners, the station buildings 
were kept back from the old building lines of the 
adjacent streets, so that these have been consider- 
ably widened and improved. There is a cab 
access with covered verandah in front of the 
book-hall. The principal elevations of the front 
building are built with red freestone from Corn- 
cockle Quarry, Dumfriesshire. The walls of 
passenger shed, offices on platform, &c., are 
built with red brick from Pitfour, relieved with 
white brick at the projecting corners, openings 
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for doors, windows, &c., and the cornices, the 
belts, and cope being of white freestone. The — 
front building is slated with light green slates 
from the North of England. ‘The works were — 
designed by Mr. Thomas M. Barr, M.Inst.C.H., — 
district engineer, northern division, Caledonian — 
Railway, and carried out under the superintend- — 
ence of Mr. E. G. Moon as residential engineer. — 
The contract for the passenger station was let 
about twelve months ago. ‘The principal con-— 
tractors are Messrs. Kinnear, Moody, and Co., — 
of Glasgow. The total cost of the new station 
will be about £100,000. 


‘‘ SUNNICOT,’’ BURHILTON, SURREY, FOR 


MR. H. EVANS. 


Tuts cottage was designed for a cheap summer 

cottage, and to meet the requirements of the © 
Model By-laws all the rooms on the first floor — 
are contained inthe roof; the weather-tiling is — 
hung on rafters inclined 4 degrees out of the 
vertical. All the rafters are covered with selenitic 
breeze concrete to which the tiles are nailed. 
The work has been carried out by Mr. E. J. 

Barnard, of Wallington, under the direction of — 
Mr. Herbert D. Appleton, F.R.1.B.A., 1575 

Wool Exchange, Coleman-street, H.C. Ma 


SIR HUMPHREY LITTLEBURY’S TOMB IN THE CHURCH 
OF ALL SAINTS’, HOLBEACH, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Tus fine Medieval tomb has been removed to its _ 
present position at the west end of the north — 
aisle of Holbeach Church, for it used to stand ab — 
the east end near the chancel. On it is the 
efigy of Sir Humphrey Littlebury encased in ~ 
armour, the hands joined in prayer, the head 
resting on a woman’s head ina net, and the feet 
supported by a lion. The whole must have beem 
very rich in colour. The sides of the tomb are 
covered with roses, richly carved, and there are — 
four niches with canopies. It is considered one 
of the finest specimens of its kind of the 14th — 
century. Colonel Holles, when visiting t 
Lincolnshire churches just prior to the Parlia 
mentary Wars, makes the following note about 
this monument in ‘‘ Holbech Church, Line.” ; 


‘“‘ Juxta cancellum, Tumulus Lapideus cum effigie Viri 
super Scutum gestantis binos Leontes ambulantes # 
ODVCLRO wi. «se duecsn idee chain Avan sick See esate cence ieee Littlebury. 

Ex utrog Latere quinquies Littlebury and ter 3 Ba 
FSU YD. <5.0.0505ocdeu9euidey alive sae nuns Slap ae nme ecaae te Kirketon.’” 


(See Harl MSS. 6829, p. 236.) 
Stukeley in his ‘‘ Itinerarium Curiosum’’ te 
‘‘There is a fine monument of the Littleburys, 
an ancient and flourishing family in these part 
upon his shield in his coat Argent two lio 
passant gardant Gules.’’ In ‘‘The Monument 
Effigies of Great Britain,’’ by C. A. Stothard 
London, 4to, 1817, there are two views of th 
monument of ‘‘Sir Humphrey Littlebury, fro 
his monument at the west-end of Holbea 
Church, Lincolnshire.’’ ‘‘Sir Humphrey Littl 
bury: This effigy is in Holbeach Church, Lin 
colnshire ; the border of the surcoat formed in 
leaves, the cuisses are semée with cinquefoils — 
heads.’’ Relative to the application of nails 
body armour the following passage from [Memo 
of] Philip de Comines [book] seems to be in poin' 
‘The Dukes of Berry and Bretagne were at 
their ease upon their hobbies, armed only wit. 
gilt nails sown upon satin, that they mig 
weigh the less.’’ Then follows a_ sho 
description of some of the enlarged details. I 
seems to have been the fashion in those days 
represent these effigies as standing on animals, — 
particularly what was meant for the lion. Th 
more sensible of these effigies lay their heads on 
pillows; but many, like Sir Humphrey Little- — 
bury, prefer the stomachs of men and women. 
In Gough’s ‘‘Sepulchral Monuments, Great 
Britain’? (London: 1796), in Vol. I. (part 2). 
p- 97, allusion is made to this monument ab 
Holbeach. ‘‘The monument of Littlebury, | 
Holbeach Church, engraved by Dr. Stukele 
[therefore not included]. It [may be] II. [ 
second vol. is meant, first plate] mentioned b 
him, Itin. I., p. 18, is by Mr. Brooke; from th 
arms referred to, Sir Humphrey Littlebury, Lord 
of Littlebury, who was living 1346. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Sir John — 
Kirton, Knight, Lord of Kirton. His arms on 
the tomb and on his shield are A. two lions — 
passant gardant G. Her arms on the tomb, 
single Burry of 6 Erm. and G. The doctor — 
omits the Ermine.’’ According to the ‘‘Visl- 
tation of Lincolnshire in 1652-64,’ edited 
by William Metcalff, F.S.A. (London: Belk - 
and Sons, 1881), ‘‘Hamon Littlebury, Of — 
Littlebury Manor, 1138, had a son, Humphrey, — 
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who married the daughter of Simon Montford, 
and their son was John Littlebury, 1195, who 
married Jane, daughter of Robert Gonsall, of 
Gedney, near Holbeach. Richard Littlebury, 
1215, was their son, and he married the daughter 
of John Lambert, and their son was Sir Martin 
Littlebury, Knight, Chief Justice of England, 
1243 (28 Henry III.), who married Anne, 
daughter of Sir Henry Rochford, Kt. Their 
son, Sir Ralph Littlebury, Kt., 1268, married the 
daughter of William Shurley, and had a son, 
Sir Ralph, who married Isabel, daughter of Sir 
John Dawney, Kt. Sir Humphrey Littlebury 
was their son, there being also two daughters : 
Marion, who married Ralph Pulvertoft, of Whap- 
lode, and Isabel, who married Laurence How, 
Kt. Sir Humphrey, by his wife, the heiress of 
the De Kirtons, became Lord of Holbeche, and 
his son was Sir Robert Littlebury, who married 
the daughter of Philip Tylney, of Boston, Kt.’?— 
Grant W. Macpnonatp, Vicar of St. Mark’s, 
Holbeach. 


MAUSOLEUM, ROOKWOOD.—DETAILS. 


Tus sheet of large-scale drawings further illus- 
trates this building, of which a view with two 
plans, appeared in the Burrprinc News for June 
14th last, when an account of the work was 
given. The present illustration shows the 
working out of the pendentives and arcades, the 
general arrangements of which can be seen by a 
reference to the plans already named. The parts 
and sections herewith delineated are so clearly 
shown as to require no further description. The 
contractors for the marble work were Messrs. 
Farmer and Brindley, and Messrs. Hart, Son, 
Peard, and Co., for the bronze. Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect. 


THREE ECCLESIASTICAL MEMORIALS. 


T. DENYS’ CHURCH, Warminster, known 
in Wiltshire as Warminster Minster, has 
been almost entirely rebuilt from the designs of 
Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A., and is prob- 
ably one of the finest specimens of the repro- 
duction of an early 15th-century parish church 
in the kingdom. It was reopened early in the 
present year (see Burnpinc News, March 1, 
1889). Recently a handsome new pulpit has 
been placed on the north side of the nave of the 
church. It is from Sir Arthur’s designs, and is 
a memorial to late well-known residents of that 
town. In the main it is composed of fine-grained 
yellow magnesian limestone, with columns, base 
to body of pulpit, and cornice of polished Devon- 
shire (red mottled) marble. 
treads to the steps are of blue Pennant stone. 
The angels that occur ut the springing of the 
gables over the arches are in various attitudes of 
devotion, and the Early Naturalesque work at 
Southwell Minster was the motif for the carving 
upon the pulpit generally. Inside, cut in unob- 
trusive letters in the stone, is the inscription :— 
“+ To the Glory of God, erected in memory of 
George and Francis Vicary, by their surviving 
children George Thomas and Maria Bayly 
Vicary, 1889.’? ‘The pulpit has been made by 
Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, who has carried out 
much other work in the church. 

The recumbent statue of the late Bishop 
Moberly is part of a memorial erected in the 
south aisle of Salisbury Cathedral, and is also 
from the design of Sir Arthur Blomfield. The 
tomb is placed beneath a richly-wrought canopy 
of Hopton Wood stone. The figure itself is in 
whole alabaster—an unusually fine block, with- 
out a coloured mark upon it. The angels hold- 
ing drapery, and the pedestal, are in coloured 
alabaster. 

The monument to the late Bishop Selwyn was 


- erected within a small chapel on the south side of 


the Lady-chapel, Lichfield Cathedral. The 
figure of the Bishop in full robes, and with 
pastoral staff, is recumbent upon a New Zealand 
mat, and is in white alabaster, the tomb under 
being in coloured alabaster. Both these monu- 
ments were executed by Mr. Thomas Nicholls, of 
Lambeth, S.E. 


The new chancel of the church at West End, 
Southampton, costing about £2,700, is to be com- 
pleted by about Christmas. The church was built 
about. fifty years ago, and cost about £2,000, in- 
cluding tower and spire. The spire was greatly 
damaged by lightning some years ago, and was 

ulled bodily down. ‘The new building is to be of 

handler’s Ford red brick and white stone. 
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of Peres following are the awards made in con- 

nection with the work executed by members 
of our Designing Club for the session 1888-9, 
the results being based on the analysis given 
below :— 


Ist prize of £10 10s., ‘‘D” ina circle, Mr. 
W. B. Dawson, 102, Tyrwhitt-road, Brockley, 
S.E., London. 

Qnd prize, £5 5s., ‘Judge Pitman,’’ Mr. T. A. 
Cook, 112, St. George’s-terrace, Liverpool. 

8rd prize, £3 3s., ‘ Unitas,’ Mr. J. Dall, 
152, Dumbarton-road, Glasgow. 

Hon. mention, ‘‘ Zodiac,’’ Mr. A. C. Breden, 
35, Bucklersbury, E.C. 


The following members deserve commendation 
for their work :—‘‘Midland’’ (Mr. P. H. Currey, 
Little Eaton, Derby), ‘‘ Medicine Chest’’ (A. H. 
Church, Finsbury), ‘‘ Myth’? (W. H. Ridler, 
Newport, Mon.), ‘‘Nemesis’’ -(H. C. Rogers, 
Wakefield, Yorks), ‘‘Fairy’’ (T. H. Dean, 
Manchester), and ‘‘ Neb’”’ (B. Woollard, Alder- 
ney-road, E.) 

ANALYSIS OF SUBJECTS. 

A.—Police Station.—1, ‘‘D’’ in a circle; 
2 Unitas +) 3,7. NeCMesIS:” 

B.—Suburban Villas.—1, ‘‘ Judge Pitman”? ; 
2,-‘* Myth *”;-3, ‘* Zodiac.” 

C.—Small Town Church.—1, ‘‘ Midland”’ ; 
2, ‘‘ Medicine Chest’’; 3, ‘‘ Nemesis.’’ 

D.—Country Public Market.—1l, ‘‘D’”’ ina 
circle; 2, ‘“Zodiac’’; 3, ‘‘ Myth.’’ 

E.—Gamekeeper’s Cottage.—l, ‘‘D’’ in a 
circle; 2, ‘Fairy’; 3, ‘* Unitas.’’ 

F.—Artist’s Home and Studio.—l, ‘‘ Judge 
Pitmanes we, < Unitas’ a s.3..°° Zodiac.” 

G.—Village Library.—1, ‘‘D”’ in a circle; 
2, ‘‘Neb’’; 3, ‘‘ Judge Pitman.”’ 

H.—A Cocoa-House and Vegetarian Restau- 
rant for a Country Market Town.—l, ‘‘D’’ ina 
circle; 2, ‘‘ Judge Pitman’’; 3, ‘‘ Zodiac.”’ 


It will be seen from these positions that 
‘“‘Zodiac’’ is almost a tie with ‘‘ Unitas,’’ but 
not quite. 

The following are the rules and conditions of 
competition for 1889-90, commencing from the 
present time :— 

1. Drawings to be sent in 28 days after the 
publication of the list of subjects. 

2. Usually two subjects will be given every 
month, from which a competitor may choose. 

3. The drawings to be executed in firm black 
lines on white drawing-paper, in sheets of the 
absolute size of 22in. by 14in., with no washes or 
tinting in colour whatever. Outline to be the 
first consideration ; but drawings may be slightly 
shaded with shadows executed wholly in line. 
Sectional parts to be shown in ruled ‘‘ hatching ”’ 
or blocked in. ‘The scale to be used will be given 
with each subject. 

4, Drawings to be forwarded unmounted, by 
post, care being taken to roll the short way of the 
drawing, as packages over 18in. long are not 
transmissible through the post. 

5. On entering the class (which may be done 
at any time), each competitor is required to fur- 
nish his name and address, which must be written 
legibly on the back of each drawing, as a 
guarantee of good faith, the nom de plume the 
author intends to adopt being boldly marked on 
the front of each separate drawing. 

6. Prizes of £10 10s., £5 5s., and £3 3s. will 
be awarded to the best series of designs, such 
series not to consist of less than six subjects. 
Our decision to be final. 

7. Before awarding the prizes any contributor 
will be expected to furnish proof, if necessary, as 
to his age, and the time during which he has 
been engaged in professional pursuits, though 
no candidate need be strictly an architectural 
student. 

8. We reserve the right of arranging the 
drawings for publication in any manner we deem 
necessary. 

9. A critical notice of the designs sent in of 
each series will be given in an early issue fo_low- 
ing the receipt of the drawings. 


FIRST LIST OL SUBJECTS. 


A.—A. Doctor’s House for @ Village with a 
Surgery Attached. Site with 45ft. frontage to 
main road, and houses on either side. Forecourt 
15ft. deep from frontage line. Cost-to be about 
£2,000. . Accommodation to comprise two par- 
lours and a study, the latter leading into surgery, 
which is to have a sideentrance. Providea good 
hall and a staircase, which is to be well out of 


view of the entrance door. Kitchen, scullery, 
and usual conveniences. Depth of site may be 
reckoned at 120ft., and the garden must not be 
spoiled by the back offices. On the first floor 
there are to be three bedrooms and a nursery, 
bath-room, and w.c., with ventilated lobby to it. 
On the upper floor provide four bedrooms and a 
box-room, with space for a cistern. Material 
red brick and stone, sparingly used. ‘Tiles for 
roof, and plastered gables, which feature may be 
optional. Scale 8ft. to the inch. 

B.—A. study chimneypiece in walnut with 
bookcase wings running up to ceiling 9ft. high. 
Width of chimney-breast 6ft., recesses for book- 
cases, 14in. deep, one 3ft. Gin., and one 2ft. Qin. 
wide. Lower portion fitted for folios, with part 
of doors panelled, the rest being glazed. Slow- 
combustion grate, and tiles round it. No shelves 
above mantel. Scale inch to the foot. Elevation, 
plan, and section. Key sketch optional. 


CHIPS. 


A new Board school is being built at Carlton 
Miniott, near Thirsk, Yorkshire, to accommodate 
139 children, from drawings prepared by Mr. 
Thomas Stokes, architect, Thirsk, and will cost, 
including site and fence walls, a little over £1,000. 


Mr. Henry Godfrey, one of the oldest builders in 
Gravesend, died on Wednesday week, at the age of 
78 years. Some 45 years ago the deceased was a 
member of the town council of that borough. 


Corstorphine Free Church, near Edinburgh, was 
reopened on Friday after enlargement and improve- 
ment. The alterations, carried out from plans by 
Mr. J. Macintyre Henry, Edinburgh, give accom- 
modation for 300 additional sitters. Behind the 
pulpit a semi-octagonal apse has been formed, with 
moulded arch and groined ceiling. The whole area 
has been reseated, and the building cleaned and 
redecorated. The heating is carried out by means 
of hot-water pipes, and the ventilation by air inlets 
and extract ventilators on the roof. The total cost 
will be £1,000. 


At a committee meeting of the Belfast Corpora- 
tion held on Monday, the Town Clerk reported that 
the parties interested in the White Linen Hall had 
agreed to sell the property for public purposes at 
£30,000. It was resolved to recommend the 
corporation to authorise an application to Parlia- 
ment for powers to purchase the site and to erect 
a City Hall thereon, leaving a large open space 
around ; also for power to borrow a sum not exceed- 
ing £250,000 for these purposes. 


On Sunday week, All Saints’ Church, Barrowby, 
Lincolnshire, was reopened after restoration. A 
new roof has been put on over the centre of the 
nave and south transept. Mr. Maxey, contractor, 
of Sleaford, has done the work, Mr. Kirk being the 
architect. 


Mr. Thomas Lewis, architect and surveyor, of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, died on Wednesday week. 
He rendered valuable service to the borough as a 
town councillor for a period of 20 years, having 
been elected in November, 1868, and retiring through 
ill-health in November last, since which time his 
strength has gradually failed. Mr. Lewis served 
the office of Mayor for the year 1876-7, and was 
appointed on the Commission of the Peace for the 
borough in September, 1885. 


At the annual meeting of the Incorporation of 
Mary’s Chapel at Edinburgh, held on Monday, Mr. 
George James Beattie, builder, was re-elected 
deacon of the masons, and Mr. John White, 
plumber, was re-elected deacon of the wrights for 
the ensuing year. Mr. White was at the same time 
also re-elected treasurer. 


On Thursday, the 17th inst., the new No. 6 Dock 
of Messrs. H. 8S. Edwards and Son was opened at 
the Bull Ring, North Shields. The dock, which is 
348ift. long, 52ft. in breadth, and 233ft. deep, has 
been constructed by Messrs. Edwards’s own work- 
men, under the supervision of Mr. Haswell, 
engineer. 


The parish church of Salcombe, which was rebuilt 
in 1843, has just been enlarged by the addition of a 
new chancel, north transept, choir and clergy 
vestries, and organ-chamber. The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Farr and Sons, of West 
Alvington. Two stained windows have been supplied 
by Messrs. Lavers and Westlake, of London. ‘That 
in the chancel has five lights, and is dedicated to the 
late Earl of Devon, and that in the transept has 
three lights. The organ has been removed from the 
gallery to a special chamber adjoining the chancel, 
where are seated the choristers. The north transept 
has a wood-block flooring, recently patented by the 
contractors, and the floor of the chancel is laid in 
Hopton Wood stone and various coloured marbles, 
Dedication services were held on Friday. Mr. John 
D. Sedding was the architect. 
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Ocr, 25, 1889. 
WAYSIDE NOTES. 


VERY succeeding president of the Archi- 

tectural Association endeavours to appear 
yractical and progressive upon the auspicious 
casion when he delivers himself of his 
naugurative and presidential address. 
mly a very natural and proper desire on 
iis part, the only drawback being that, where 
wractical advice is tendered there is some dis- 
ppointment and slight chagrin to face if the 
suggested measures and reforms are not carried 
yut ; whereas, a pleasant dissertation on current 
‘opics, even if it be lacking of purpose, entails 
10 discomfiture of this nature. Now, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes need fear no eventuality of the 
sind named, for his discourse of last Friday con- 
ained no important points that have not been, 
rver and over again, urged by others. The 
lominant idea—the union of the Institute and 
\ssociation—has been mooted often before, as 
wr. Stokes showed by his quotations from his 
sredecessors in the chair of the A.A., and other 
wrevious writers and speakers on the subject. As 
egards this long proposed union, many have cried, 
nd some may still say, Cui bono? For themoment, 
towever, wemay be content to regard the conjunc- 
ion of these two architectural bodies as an event 
alculated to benefit the Association, and certainly 
he Institute. The R.I.B.A., indeed, ought to 
eel proud that the younger society has thus, 
hrough its President, ‘‘popped the question,’’ 
nd if the match is to come off the Institute must 
1ame the happy day—unless, as usual, it is 
oo bashful. 


| ; 
_ Perhaps if new blood could be infused into the 


luggish veins of the more elderly Conduit-street 
vody, its lethargy might, in a measure, disappear, 
nd we might have the product of R.I.B.A. plus 
\.A. enthusiastically turning its attention to 
Registration and other vital questions touching 
he well-being of the profession at large. Sup- 
vosing that Messrs. the Members of the A.A. be 
lrafted into the Institute as MM.R.I.B.A., 
ligible, on passing the series of examinations, 
or election as Associates, and that some slight 
sower be given to the members to influence 
he destiny of the Institute, we might really 
ee the drowsiness disappear, and vigorous, 
nergetic life take its place. Who knows? The 
nly discouraging thing about the matter is that 
ve can call to mind the frequent complaints 
fthe Associates that they have never been 
lowed their own fair share of power in con- 
rolling the doings of the Institute. This 
carcely tends towards the belief that any body 
f young men holding somewhat the position of 
robationary members would be allowed a voice 
amatters. They would rather, like little 
hildren, have to be seen and not heard. How- 
ver, time enough to speculate on these matters 
then the voice of the Institute is heard in reply 
9 the proposal of the Association. 


Work done for nothing is, we are told, 
enerally worth what it is done for. I quite 
hink with Mr. Stokes that the labourer is well 
vorthy of his hire. The question of paying the 
ecturers who attend and instruct the various 
lasses at the Association requires some con- 
ideration ; but the desirability of remunerating 
ecretary-work has been urged by me before 
tow. ‘The duties of the A. A. secretaries must, 
odeed, be arduous, and it is difficult to see how 
nmyone can make it worth his while, even by 
irtue of the publicity and position accruing to 
tim from the fact of his holding the post. If it 
re undesirable to have paid secretaries, let us 
lave, as Mr. Stokes hints, paid assistant secre- 
aries. Friends have complained to me of in- 
ittention from secretaries of the Association, but 
have never hesitated to refrain from regarding 
hese incidents as anything more than evidences 
#f the great and undesirable strain put upon the 
sentlemen who have hitherto kindly undertaken 
0 fulfil the duties of secretaryship. 


_ Raising the rate of subscription of an old- 
itanding society is a delicate matter at the best, 
ind the proposal to increase the subscription fee 
of the Association from a half-guinea to one 
whole guinea is bound to raise much passionate 
opposition, just as it did during Mr. Cole A. 
ms’s year of presidency. Yet of the many 
Ways of increasing the funds of the A.A. sug- 
gested at Conduit-street on Friday, the most 
sractical is the raising of the subscription. It 
loes, however, go terribly against the grain, as 
ul will know who remember the determined 
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stand taken by the section of members 
headed by Mr. Sedding, in which I had the 
honour to be included. But, looking at the 
question in all lights, a sum of ten shillings 
and sixpence is absurdly small for a society 
iving the instruction and instructive recreation 
that the Association does, and does thoroughly. 
On the other hand, I quite readily admit it may 
be urged that the vast bulk of those entering the 
ranks of the A.A. are of a class to whom a whole 
guinea is a really serious sum to lay out asa sub- 
scription, even to a society out of which the 
greatest good may be gained in the way of 
classes and lectures, visits, &c. If the Associa- 
tion is going in for large and extensive ideas, in 
the way of developing its scope of usefulness, it 
must have funds over and above that which it 
has hitherto commanded, and the question of 
raising the subscription forces itself to the front. 
Some, doubtless, would be ready to declare that 
‘‘ambition is a grievous sin,’’ and that the good 
old Association is better jogging along as here- 
tofore, rather than launching out into schemes 
the end of which none can foresee. Whatever may 
actually be attempted, it seems to me probable 
that Mr. Stokes’ year of presidency will witness 
another struggle over the guinea subscription 
fee. 


Beyond a wish to outdo M. Eiffel, the origin 
of the proposed London Observatory Tower 
would appear to have come of a desire on the 
part of the Watkin family to live high and dry, 
as well as think and scheme big. Sir Edward’s 
daughter is to have a chalet on the upper slopes 
of Snowdon, and doubtless Sir Edward himself 
will have his private rooms, like M. Hiffel, at the 
breezy summit of the Watkin Tower, if the new 
monster be safely delivered of the architectural 
or engineering and contracting parties. Accord- 
ing toa representative of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
who interviewed Sir Edward on the subject, the 
scheme for its construction, or for arranging 
for its design and construction, has taken quite 
definite shape. To the respective members of 
the architectural and engineering professions, 
premiums of 500 and 250 gwineas—not pounds 
this time—will be offered for the two best 
designs. Instructions, it is said, will be ready 
by November 1. Competitors must give esti- 
mates for (a) the weight of material; (0) 
the cost of lifts; and (¢c) the cost of 
labour, the latter requirement being remarkable 
for its ingenuity, seeing that the price of labour 
at any given date is a matter of uncertainty, and 
likely to rise in the near future. The designs 
will be adjudicated by a committee including, 
amonst others, Sir Frederick Bramwell, Mr. 
Benjamin Baker, Mr. T. A. Walker, contractor, 
and Sir E. H. Harland. shipbuilder, who have 
power to add totheirnumber. The height stipu- 
lated is 1,200ft., and the design of the tower is 
a conundrum for ingenious architects and archi- 
tectural engineers. I have only to express a 
hope that there will be gentlemen found who 
will endeayour to produce something which shall 
not be mere Hiffelism in principle, and, further, 
that, when erected, the affair won’t be more of 
an eyesore in the metropolitan outlook than can 
possibly be helped. 


The builders and contractors of London who 
complain of the action of the School Board in 
restricting the tendering for works to a few 
only of their number, seem to take unkindly 
to that to which the architectural profession 
has been meek and mild enough to knuckle down 
for years. The builders complain that seven only 
of their trade are by the new rule retained to 
carry out work for the Board. But they are 
just seven times better off than our poor selves. 
The whole of the architectural work for the 
School Board of London is in the hands of one 
architect; whereas there is work enough to 
legitimately occupy a dozen, who, if the school- 
buildings were put out to competition, would be 
recruited from one and another in the profession 
—now here, now there—so that the ratepaying 
architects would all come in for a chance of an 
occasional school building, as the ratepaying 
builders and contractors should do. Instead of 
which, there is an army of draughtsmen employed 
at so much per week each, to mark, jit in No. so- 
and-so details to each facade as it comes along! Is 
this architecture? This large army of draughts- 
men distributed about the spacious drawing- 
office, and looking to the casual observer 
like a veritable nest of busy ants or bees, 
represent, in very truth, a body of gentle- 
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men suffering from the effects of the system 
employed over against the Temple Station, since 
did architects receive their proper commission on 
the School Board buildings, increase of work to 
the profession would mean rise in the rate of 
assistants’ pay. I daresay any good friends I 
may have in the drawing-office there will smile 
knowingly on perusing this, and not unkind 
strangers will clap a finger at the side of their 
nasal organs and look askance. But I maintain 
the reasoning is sound, and based on the laws of 
supply and demand. 


Old St. Saviour’s, or St. Mary Overie, in 
Southwark, is well worthy of being transformed 
into a cathedral church for the proposed South 
London diocese, to which the Bishop of Roches- 
ter recently alluded on the occasion of his de- 
livering his charge to the clergy of his own 
diocese. The good bishop, among other things, 
spoke of the proposed restoration of St. Saviour’s, 
atthe cost of some £35,000, and urged thatthe work 
should be undertaken as soon as possible in view 
of the possibility of the building becoming the 
new cathedral church. Certainly anyone who 
did away with the present nave and some other 
portions of St. Saviour’s, would be doing a good 
work, they being, I believe, in a very despicable 
Early-Modern Gothic style. But may prosperity 
follow, just out of reach, anyone who may essay 
to tamper with the lovely old Lady Chapel, gem 
of gems of Early English workmanship ! 


The crisis in the St. Alban’s Abbey discussion 
seems likely to develop into a chronic ulcer. 
Any attempts to heal it had best be deferred, 
perhaps, till after the interesting piece of litigation. 
to come off shortly—on the dth, is it not? I 
should like to have eased myself of a few re- 
marks anent the letters of last week, but must 
refrain for a season. Whatever may be the up- 
shot of the discussion and litigation, it seems 
pretty evidently this time that, while interested 
parties are not likely to be open to argument, 
disinterested persons will not change their 
opinions one whit, even if their opponents write 
till all is blue. GoTH. 
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A south aisle which has just been added to St. 
Denys’ Church, Southampton, was opened on 
Wednesday week. It has been built by Mr. 
Franklin, of St. Denys, from the original plans of 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott, from whose designs the 
church was built, and accommodates 200 additional 
persons. 

Mr. John Henry Fulford, architect, of 34, John- 
street, Smethwick, Birmingham, was run over by a 
cab on Wednesday evening in Birmingham, and 
sustained fatal injuries. 


The memorial stone of the mission church of 
SS. Simon and Jude was laid with masonic honours 
at Southport on Friday. Its design is a severe treat- 
ment of the Early English style adapted to the 
materials to be used—Burnley bricks, terracotta 
dressings, and Welsh slates. The nave and side 
aisle will seat 648 persons, school children finding 
accommodation in the chapel and extra vestry. A 
low screen will divide the choir and sanctuary from 
the nave. The doors will all open outwards, rather 
a novel arrangement ina church. Mr. J. Sutton is 
the architect. 


The only gold medal given at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, 1889 (British section), for Portland cement, 
has been awarded to Messrs. Francis and Co., 
Limited, cement manufacturers, Vauxhall, London, 
S.E. 


Colonel Gillespie, who is in charge of the im- 
provement of the Sandy Hook entrance to New York 
Harbour, announces that the work of deepening 
Gedney’s Channel is practically completed, it being 
1,000ft. wide and 30ft. deep or more—generally 
3lft. to 35ft. 


The foundation-stone of a new parish church 
for Bishopstoke, Hants, was laid on Tuesday week. 
The first contract, which is exclusive of the tower, 
is for £4,000. The church will be in the style of 
English 14th-century Gothic. Externally, it is to 
be faced with snapped flints from tie Reading chalk 
pits, the quoins and dressings being of Bath stone. 
Internally the walls are to be plastered over a brick 
face. The church is to have one aisle on the south 
side, vestries and organ chamber on the north side 
of the aisle. A square tower is intended to be built 
eventually at the west end of the nave. The 
dimensions of the nave will be 60ft. by 26ft. ; 
chancel, 36ft. by 20ft.; aisle, 10ft. by 6ft. The 
tower is 21ft. square, its total height 458ft. outside, 
and 40ft. inside. Messrs. Wheeler Bros., of Read- 
ing, are the builders, and Mr. E. P. Warren, of 
London, the architect. 
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A NEW MULTIPLE HYDRANT FIRE- 
EXTINGUISHING APPARATUS. 


HE objection to automatic fire-extinguishing 
apparatus is liability to damage from the 
water in parts of a building altogether untouched 
by fire—a serious item sometimes. The objec- 
tion, of course, to ordinary hydrants is their 
inaccessibility in time of fire, placed as they often 
are in parts of the premises which it is impossible 
to reach when once the conflagration has ob- 
tained mastery. An invention just patented by 
Messrs. T. and I. Warbey, of 180, Southgate- 
road, N., seems likely to obviate both of these 
objections, and to prove of some service in the 
extinguishing of fires. The patentees claim the 
combination of a multiple hydrant with a system 
of perforated pipes, to supply water to one or 
more compartments respectively for the purposes 
of extinguishing fires, substantially as shown in 
the sketch. 
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A supply pipe from the mains or any reservoir 
of water is laid on to a multiple hydrant with 
branches, A. A. A. A., out from the main pipe B, 
and from each of these separate pipes a service of 
water, C. C. C., may be taken to any particular 
floor of*the building, and the pipes that are laid 
in the floor or ceiling, D. D. D. D., are per- 
forated so that when the water is turned on by 
the key EK to such floor by that division of the 
multiple hydrant that controls it, then the water 
flows out of the perforated pipes, and will extin- 
guish any fire in that floor or compartment. A 
valve is fitted to each division of the multiple 
hydrant, and also one is fixed in the main supply 
pipe; a small tap, fF’, is also fixed to draw off any 
water that may be contained in the multiple 
hydrant or the pipes beyond. In the case of a 
public hall the multiple hydrant may be fixed in 
a police-station or other suitable spot. The 
system is also applicable to ships. 
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THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 
YORK. 

4 ie foundation stone of the New Municipal 
Buildings at York was laid in the presence 

of an august assembly on the 18th of this month 

by the Right Honourable Joseph Agar, J.P., 

Lord Mayor, attended by the Corporation in 

State. 

The new buildings, which have been designed 
by Mr. E. G. Mawbey, A.M.I.C.E., city surveyor, 
and now borough engineer and city surveyor of 
Leicester, will be situated adjoining the present 
Guildhall. 

The style adopted is Perpendicular Gothic, the 
walls of the river front and the north elevation 
are to be built with Tadcaster stone, and the 
roofs covered with green Westmoreland slates, 
all to harmonise as far as possible with the exist- 
ing ancient buildings. The principal entrance 


to the new block will be from the Guildhall, 
under one of the large windows at the north-west 
corner of that building, leading into a spacious 
vestibule from which rises a grand staircase built 
of Corsham Down stone, with rouge royal marble 
coping, &c., and steps of polished hard Yorkshire 
stone. There is also a supplementary working 
staircase at the north end of the building. The 
rooms on the ground floor consist of admirable 
suites of offices for the town clerk and the city 
surveyor, and also a large committee room. ‘The 
grand staircase is continued down to the lowest 
story or basement, which is about 1dft. above the 
summer level of the river Ouse. From this 
staircase is a corridor leading to a large balcony 
on the river side in the front of the buildings on 
a level with the basement floor, and from this 
balcony a flight of stairs leads down to the pre- 
sent landing-stage at the bottom of Common 
Hall-lane. 

On the basement floor are situated the prin- 
cipal lavatories, which are to be fitted up with all 
the latest improvements, sample and plan rooms, 
strong rooms for the town clerk and city 
accountant, the heating-chamber, and capacious 
store-rooms. The walls of this story are to be 
faced with glazed brickwork of various tints. On 
the first or principal floor is the council-chamber, 
a magnificent room, fronting on to the river, 
50ft. long by 33ft. wide, the height being about 
28ft. This room has four stone mullioned and 
traceried windows, each about 13ft. high by 7ft. 
wide, and a finely-timbered Gothic arched oak 
roof, with moulded transverse and longitudinal 
ribs, the ceiling being formed into richly- 
decorated panels, with carved bosses at the inter- 
sections. Surrounding the room is a handsome 
moulded and panelled oak dado 6ft. 6in. high, 
and the walls are further enriched with a carved 
oak cornice. On the east side is a massive 
moulded and carved oak mantelpiece, with panel 
for suitable inscription at the completion of the 
building. ‘The floor is of polished oak. 

On the same floor are also retiring-rooms for 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation and ante- 
rooms, and suitable lavatory accommodation is 
provided. At the east side of the Council 
Chamber are the offices of the city accountant. 
Living-rooms are provided above these for the 
caretaker. 

The floors throughout are fireproof, being 
formed of rolled iron joists and Portland cement 
concrete. The system of lighting is not yet 
decided upon both gas and electricity are being 
considered at the present time. It is possible 
that the council-chamber, committee-rooms, and 
corridors will be lighted by electricity. An 
excellent scheme for lighting by gas has, how- 
ever, been submitted by the York Gas Company, 
and has found much favour. 

The heating is by hot water. 

The system of drainage has been very care- 
fully designed, special attention having been 
paid to the means of disconnection, ventilation, 
and inspection. 

The cost of the building will probably be 
about £12,000, exclusive of land. 

The contractors for the works are Messrs. 
Lowe and Son, Burton-on-Trent, and the clerk 
of works is Mr. William English. 
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THE NEW THEATRE ROYAL, EXETER. 


TYNHE Theatre Royal Exeter, the scene of the 

sad disaster of 1887, has been rebuilt on 
what is known as the ‘‘Irving safety plan,” 
being the first theatre constructed on this design. 
The site is an unusually advantageous one for 
such a building, situated at the junctions of 
Longbrooke-street and New North-road, having 
open spaces on three sides. _Longbrooke-street, 
which is made use of for the principal entrances, 
has a natural declivity, corresponding as nearly 
as possible to fall of the pit levels. The main 
entrance to foyer faces London Inn-square, from 
which point the building extends 186ft. by 66ft. 
in width. Internally, the auditorium consists of 
two levels only, the chief of which is the ‘‘circle,’’ 
containing ten tiers, soldly constructed of con- 
crete, supported by heavy cantilever girders. 
Two columns only support the circle, so that the 
view from amphitheatre beneath is very slightly 
obstructed. The wings of circle are carried on 
1ron ornamental wall brackets without joists, 
builtin. The fireproof front is of a graceful 
horseshoe shape. Between boxes, and extend- 
ing 12ft. in front of proscenium-wall, is an 
archivolt, springing off either side of boxes, with 


richly-moulded and plaster panels and ribs. The 
ground level of auditorium contains the orchestra 
stalls, pit, and amphitheatre, which takes the 
place of a gallery. Separate exits have been 
provided for each part of the house. 

The main features of this theatre are that the 
amphitheatre takes the place of the gallery, 
which is entirely dispensed with. All steps, 
landings, floors, roofs, &c., are made fireproof, 
and no person is seated above the proscenium 
opening ; in fact, the highest point of the house 
is only 7ft. above the roadway. A large dome, 
37ft. by 25ft. is the main feature of the plaster- 
panelled ceiling of auditorium. The auditorium 
and stagc-roofs, boxes, &c., are constructed of a 
new fireproof material. Two tiers of well- 
appointed dressing-rooms are arranged on the 
Longbrooke-street side, the ceilings and floors of 
which are of fireproof material. The spaces 
between the numerous exits have been utilised 
for three shops. Inside the proscenium wall 
the stage, which measures 50ft. by 40ft., is cut 
off from auditorium by a fireproof curtain, which 
descends in twenty seconds. The height of 
stage-roof above the floor of stage cellar is 76ft., 
and a smoke-shaft about 12ft. square, with open 
elass louvres, is fixed in the centre of this roof. 
The flies are constructed of iron girders and 
fireproof floors. A commodious and well-lighted 
paint-room is planned at back of stage on fly 
level, with glass roof and concrete floor, and 
iron trap-door for paint-frame. Outside paint- 
room and flies, escape is made possible by a clear 
run into the open down a 4ft. wide staircase. On 
the ‘‘O P.”’ side is one of Hayward’s spiral 
staircases for same purpose. Hydrants have been 
placed in the flies, and at various and convenient 
parts of the building. The exterior has been 
improved by an iron escape portico to main 
entrance. ‘The front mansard roofs haye been 
covered with green Buttermere slate, the centre 
turret surmounted with iron coronz, and the 
side roofs with suitable crestings in hammered 
iron. z 
The reconstruction has been planned by 
Messrs. Darbyshire and Smith, architects, of 
Manchester, and has been carried out in the 
short space of six months by Mr. W. Dart, con-— 
tractor, Crediton, Mr. W. E. Dixon being clerk 
of works. Mr. W. J. Dart has acted as general 
manager of the works throughout their progress. 
The cost has been about £6,500. 
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A Liberal Club is in course of erection at Sale, 
near Manchester, from plans by Mr. rt 
McBeath, of Sale. It is half-timbered in character, 
and occupies a site at the corner of two streets; the 
assembly hall, on the first floor, is 42ft. by 21ft., and 
will be seated for 150 persons. Mr. J. Pennington, 
of Bowden, has taken the contract for erection at | 
about £1,700. cn 


The City Commissioners of Sewers met on Mon- 
day to consider a report recommending the pro- 
visional acceptance of tenders from three companies 
for supplying the City with electric light. The com- 
mittee recommended the division of the City into 
three districts, to be let to as many companies ata 
minimum rate of £26 per are lamp per annum ; 390 
arc lamps would be employed to light the main 
thoroughfares at a cost of £10,024, in place of 1,730 
gas lamps, now costing £5,530 per annum. It was 
stated by several members that improvements were 
being made which would considerably reduce the 
cost of electric lighting, and the subject was re- 
ferred back to the committee for further considera- 
tion. a 


The session of the Surveyors’ Institution will be 
inaugurated on Monday, November 11th, when the 
President, Mr. Elias P. Squarey, will deliver an 
address. 


The memorial-stone of a new grammar school at 
Bedford was laid on Friday. The large number ot 
boys, at present 810, in the grammar school has 
made it necessary to abandon the existing site on 
the banks of the Ouse in favour of one in the play- | 
field near the new park. The new school will 
accommodate 1,000 boys, and the cost will be 
£26,000. Mr. E. C. Robins, of London, is the 
architect. ae 


The new vicarage at Whalley, Lancashire, has | 
been carried out and completed under the direction 
of Mr. Henry Ross, of Accrington. The fragments 


from the adjoining abbey buildings discovered when 
pulling down the old vicarage, consisting mostly of 
portions of window tracery, have been carefully 
preserved. The only feature about the old house 
worth retaining—viz., the oak staircase—has been 
The work has been 


refixed in the new building. 
carried out by local contractors. 
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Ciumper.—The dedication of the new church 
was performed on Tuesday by the Bishop of 
Southwell. The church is cruciform on plan, 
consisting of a nave, without side aisles, choir of 
four bays with a chapel on the south, short 
transepts, and central tower. In style the fabric 
is of strictly English Gothic of the 14th century. 
Externally the walls are of the white stone of 
the neighbourhood, taken from the former 
chapel, the dressings being of red stone, whilst 
internally the whole is of red stone. The altar 
and reredos are of a white alabaster, the former 
being carved with the central subject of the 
Nativity, while adoring angels fill the side com- 
partments. The church has cost about £40,000. 


Dunpez.—The work of redecorating and re- 
arranging the Dundee Town Hall is now almost 
completed. For a long time the hall retained 
the beautiful appearance intended by Adam, the 
architect ; but many years ago it was altered, 
and inferior decoration was adopted, and the 
renovation which has now taken place has 
restored the hall to its former beauty. The 
town council intrusted the work of renovation to 
Mr. Alexander, the city architect. The six 
windows of the hall have been filled in with 
stained glass. The windows are arranged in 
chronological order, and include those prominent 
characters connected with the history and 
development of Dundee. 


Great Harwoop, BLackpurn.—A Congrega- 
tional church was opened on Thursday week. The 
church is built upon the site of one that had been 
used for many years, and is situate in Queen- 
street. It is built of Yorkshire pierpoints with 
ashlar dressings, the style being Karly English. 
The plan comprises an open spacious nave, 
entered through two porches, chancel, choir, and 
minister’s vestries, lavatory, &c. At the east end 
is a wide vestibule with stairs to the gallery over. 
The seats are open benches of pitch-pine, and the 
roof is formed with hammer-beams and laminated 
rafters, with spars boarded on the top. Under 
the chancel is the heating-vault. The porch and 
vestibule floors are laid with Minton, Hollins, 
and Co.’s tiles, and the aisles and chancel with 
wood blocks, laid by the Wood Block Flooring 
Company, London. The design was selected in 
a limited competition, and the works have been 
carried out by Messrs. Fecitt, mason, Black- 
burn; Birtwistle, joiner ; Hartley, plumber ; 
Shackleton, plasterer, Harwood; Stanworth, 
slater, Burnley; and Gregg, carver, Darwen; 
under the direction of the architect, Mr. William 
§. Varley, F.R.1.B.A., Blackburn. 


HammersmiruH.—On Saturday last the Ven. 
Dr. Hessey, Archdeacon of Middlesex, dedicated 
the noble tower of the large and handsome parish 
church of St. Paul, Hammersmith. The build- 
ing was commenced in 1882, and by the recent 
erection of the tower the fabric is now com- 
pleted, and forms one of the largest modern 
parish churches in the diocese, having a length 
of 183ft. and a breadth of 67ft. Gin. The struc- 
ture throughout is of red Mansfield stone exter- 
nally, and Ancaster rag internally, both from 
the Lindley quarries. The arcades, which are 
richly moulded, are of blue Bath stone, supported 
on clustered columns of polished Belgian marble, 
the inside walls being lined to a height of 6ft. 
with the same material. The dwart screen to 
the chancel is of Leopold marble from the 
Luxembourg district, and the steps in the sanc- 
tuary and in the morning chapel are of Devonshire 
marble from Messrs. J. and E. Goad’s quarries. 
Accommodation is provided for 1,300 worshippers. 
The seating of nave and choir is of teak. The 
tower is a lofty and imposing structure, mea- 
suring 128ft. in height from ground line to top 
of parapet, and 159ft. to top of pinnacles which 
surmount its octangular buttresses; above these 
rises from the centre of the roof a pitch-pine 
flag-staff, having a total height of 80ft. ‘This 
was supplied by Messsrs. Batchelar and Co., of 
Hammersmith, and carries a flag 24ft. by 12ft. 
A very complete system of lightning conductors 
for the protection of the entire building is being 
provided. The whole of the works, which have 
involved an expenditure of about £23,000, have 
been carried out, under the immediate supervision 
of the architect, Mr. Hugh Roumieu Gough, of 
12, Carlton Chambers, by Messrs. Chamberlin 
Bros., of Hammersmith. Mr. Robert Pepperell 
has proved himself a valuable foreman, especially 
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in the erection of the tower, which has been 
built ‘‘overhand,’’ without the use of external 
scaffolding. 


Lonpon County Councit.—At a meeting of 
this body on Tuesday, the report of the Asylums 
Committee was brought up recommending that 
the tender of Messrs. W. Brass and Son, for the 
execution of the works for the extension of Cane- 
hill Asylum, for the sum of £79,763, be accepted. 
Mr. John Burns protested against the tender of 
Messrs. Brass being accepted on the ground that 
they were paying 1d. and 1}d. less wages than 
other firms of contractors. They had, it was 
alleged, ‘‘sweated’’ their men to the tune of 25 
per cent., and they were offering a low rate of 
wage. During the past fortnight they had 
further reduced their scale of wages, and, at the 
present moment, the Government were making 
complaints against them for sub-contracting 
their work. He was prepared, if challenged, to 
prove all that he had stated, by the aid of blue- 
books and reports which contained the statements 
of the First Commissioner of Works on the 
subject. The firm in question were paying their 
bricklayers 7d. instead of 9d. an hour; and their 
painters 7d. instead of 8d. and 83d. per hour; in 
fact, they were paying less than trade union 
wages. He moved that the matter be referred 
back to the committee to enable them to consider 
the tenders of other firms. Mr. Alderman 
Barker seconded the amendment, which -was 
adopted. The tender of Mr. E. Gabbutt (Liver- 
pool) for the execution of the work of erecting 
the superstructure of the asylum of Claybury, 
for the sum of £337,945, was also recommended 
by the committee for approval. Mr. H. Marks 
wished to know why the tender of a Liverpool 
firm had been accepted, when a London firm had 
tendered at a lower figure. Captain Probyn 
pointed out that the tenders received included 
seven or eight London firms. Mr. John Burns 
protested strongly against provincial labour 
being invoked when work could be done better 
and cheaper in London. Mr. Marks argued that 
when a tender had been accepted which was 
nearly £2,000 more than that offered by another 
firm it was time that some inquiry should be 
made, and some explanation given. Mr. Aineas 
Smith moved that the matter should be referred 
back to the committee, with instructions to apply 
for fresh tenders for the work. Mr. Marsland 
seconded the amendment. Mr. Martineau said 
the rejection of the committee’s recommendation 
meant delay, and would also entail extra and 
heavy expense on the ratepayers. ‘The amend- 
ment was rejected by 74 to 24. Colonel Hughes 
moved that the report be sent back, as two 
London firms had been passed over, both of 
whom estimated at lower sums than the firm re- 
commended. The estimates were :—Pattinson, 
£335,975; Brass, £337,777; and Gabbutt, 
£337,945. Mr. Westcctt seconded the amend- 
mend, which was lost by 36 to 39. The council 
approved the recommendation of the Main 
Drainage Committee, that they should apply for 
powers to provide for the periodical inspection 
and repairs, if necessary, of drains under houses, 
by vestries or districts boards, and for the inspec- 
tion and testing of house drains. The Highways 
Committee was authorised to prepare a bill giving 
the council power to deal with overhead wires. 
Messrs. Wm. Brass and Son, write to the Times : 
—‘‘With reference to the remarksreported in your 
issue as having been made at the meeting of the 
London County Council, and which are pre- 
judicial to our reputation, we beg to say that the 
member by whom such remarks were made must 
have been either misinformed or not aware of the 
actual facts. We do not think it necessary now 
to deal with the various matters seriatum, as we 
are writing fully on the subject to the Asylums 
Committee of the London County Council, and 
have offered them every facility for investigating 
the charges which have been made against us by 
the examination of our pay-sheets, &c.’’ 


TunBRIpDGE WeELLs.—St. Peter’s Church was 
reopened on Saturday, after enlargement by the 
addition of a north aisle and other alterations, 
carried out at a cost of over £2,000. The archi- 
tects were Messrs. H. H. and H. Cronk, of Tun- 
bridge Wells, and the contractor was Mr. J. 
Jarvis, of Grove Hill-road, in the same town. 
The work is im harmony with the original 
design of the church. Outside the building is of 
sandstone with Portland dressings, and tiled roof 
with Gothic three-light windows. In the in- 
terior the roof is of open timber and plaster. 
The pews match the older seats; the new aisle 


glass of geometrical design. 
church has been redecorated and various struc- 
tural repairs and minor improvements carried 
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is payed with encaustic tiles of corresponding 
pattern. 
by an arcade of five sandstone arches, supported 
by columns of polished Aberdeen granite with 
carved capitals. 


The new aisle is thrown into the church 


The new aisle is 70ft. long and 
23ft. wide, and affords accommodation for about 
240 additional persons. ‘The window at the east 
end of the church has been filled with stained 
The whole of the 


out. The warming arrangements have been re- 
organised and augmented. The opportunity has 
also been taken to have the organ considerably 
enlarged at the hands of the original makers of 
the instrument in 1876, Messrs. Bevington, of 
Soho, London. 


Union Cuaprt, Istrncron.—The completion 
of the building was celebrated on Monday last by 
a meeting, at which the Lord Mayor presided. 
The total cost of the structure, including the 
chapel with its tower, the lecture hall, the 
schools, infant schools, classrooms, vestries, and 
caretaker’s house, has been £30,500. Other 
expenses, including the cost of the site, the 
furniture of the schools, &c., the organ, the 
purchase of adjoining property, and law and 
other professional expenses, have amounted to 
nearly £20,000 more. The tower, now completed, 
forms the western arm of the cruciform plan, 
and, opening by a wide arch into the chapel, 
contains nearly 250 sittings. Externally it is 
carried up to a height of 166ft., and finished 
with four gables, a staircase turret, and a central 
flsche. The architect is Mr. James Cubitt, the 
builders are Messrs. L. H. and R. Roberts, of 
Islington, and the carving is by Messrs. Karp, 
Son, and Hobbs. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Braprorp HrsrortcAL AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Socrrry.—On Tuesday, the 15th inst., the annual 
meeting of the above society took place in the 
Royal Hotel, Darley-street, when about a 
hundred ladies and gentlemen were present. 
After tea the chair was taken by the president, 
Mr. T. T. Empsall. The report was read by the 
secretary, Mr. J. A. Clapham, which stated that 
the society was in a highly flourishing condition, 
having nearly 200 members, and a balance of 
£57 2s. 6d. in hand, besides some thousands of 
copies of the Bradford Antiquary, the publication 
of the society. Mr. Wm. Glossop, the treasurer, 
read the financial statement. The report was 
adopted, and thanks given to the retiring officers, 
in which Messrs. Arthur Briggs, J.P., H. Muff, 
John Sowden, Butler, Wood, and Wm. Cud- 
worth took part. Then an illuminated address 
and photographic album were presented to Mr. 
J. A. Clapham, the hon. cor. sec., by the presi- 
dent. Mr. Wm. Thackray and Mr. John Lister, 
M.A., of Shibden, Hull, highly eulogised the 
services of Mr. Clapham in promoting the 
interests of the society. The testimonial was 
suitably acknowledged, and a vote of thanks to 
the chairman closed the proceedings. The Brad- 
ford Arion Quartette Party sang some glees and 
songs.—The following is the programme for 
session 1889-90:—Monday, Nov. 11, Mr. Geo. 
Hepworth, ‘Our Excursions”? ; Dec. 6, Mr. 
T. IT. Empsall (President), ‘‘ Bradford in the 
latter half of the Seventeenth Century”; Jan. 
17, 1890, Mr. Wm. Scruton, ‘‘Some Fragments 
of Bradford Histtory’’; Feb. 14, Mr. John 
Lister, M.A., ‘“‘ The Pilgrimage of Grace and its 
local adherents’’; March 14, Mr. J. N. Dickons, 
‘©Old Newspapers’?; April 11, Mr. William 
Claridge, M.A., ‘‘Some Bradford Charities’’ ; 
Sept. 12, Nomination of Officers; Oct. 10, Annual 
Meeting. The excursions for 1890 will be as 
follows:—May, Hellifield Peel; cicerone, Mr. 
John Lister, M.A. June, Collingham Church, 
Bardsey Church and Hall, and Saxon Crosses ; 
paper by Mr. C. A. Federer. July, Holker Hall 
and Cartmell Church; paper by Mr. Robert J. 
Whitwell, of Kendall. July, Aldborough and 
Borobridge ; Mr. Alex. D. H. Leadman, F’.S.A., 
cicerone. Aug. 4 (Bank Holiday), Whitby 
Abbey; Mr. G. W. Waddington, cicerone. 
Sept., Woodsome Hall and Almondbury Church; 
paper by Mr. T. T. Empsall. 

Mancuester ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The fifteenth session of this association was 
inaugurated on Tuesday evening by a conver- 
sizione given by the. president (Mr. J. H. 
Woodhouse) and committee at the Manchester 
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Atheneum. The annual report of the com- 
mittee just published shows that the Association 
now numbers more members than at any previous 
period. A net increase of 11 is recorded for last 
session, and there is a total membership of 84, 
eight of whom are honorary members. During 
last session papers were read by the president 
(Mr. H. Davies-Colley), and Messrs. J. 
Corbett, H. B. Bare, F. Bennett Smith, J. A. 
Gotch, A. Standring, and J. D. Mould. The 
Association petitioned Parliament in favour of 
the Architects’ Registration Bill. The following 
is the programme for next session :—Meetings, 
1889: Noy. 5, President’s Address; Noy. 19, 
paper by Mr. F. M. Simpson (London), ‘“‘ Old 
House Work’’; Dec. 3, paper by Mr..W. H. 
Bidlake, M.A. (Birmingham), ‘‘Dry Rot; a 
Botanical Contribution to Architecture ”’ ; 
Dec. 17, paper by Mr. F. B. Smith, “A Visit 
to Doulton’s Pottery Works’’; Jan. 7, 1890, 
paper by Mr. L. Booth, F.R.I.B.A., ‘‘ Commis- 
sion ’’; Jan. 21, paper by Mr. F. R. L. Edwards, 
‘« Prospective; a 30th-Century Architect’’ ; 
Feb. 4, paper by Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.R.I.B A. 
(Kettering), ‘‘The Homes of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Courtiers’’; Feb. 18, paper by Mr. F. R. 
Farrow, A.R.I.B.A. (London), ‘‘The Ventila- 
tion of Public Buildings’’ ; March 4, paper by 
Mr. T. Chadwick, A.R.I.B.A., and two others, 
** A Few Recent Notes in Holland and Belgium”? ; 
March 18, paper by Mr. W. E. Potts, A.R.I.B.A. 
Election of officers. 


York ARCHITECTURAL AssocraTIon. — The 
annual meeting of the above was held at the 
Church Institute on Thursday week, when the 
following officers were re-elected—viz., Mr. W. 
G. Penty, F.R.I.B.A., as president ; Messrs. G. 
Benson, A.R.I.B.A., and W. C. H. Channon 
(Gibsonand Channon), Malton, as vice-presidents; 
Mr. Norman R. Yeomans as hon. treasurer; Mr. 
Wm. Hepper (Fisher and Hepper), as hon. sec. 
and librarian ; committee, Messrs. J. A. Braith- 
waite, A. B. Burleigh, T. R. Dickenson, R. A. 
Parkin, T. Monkman; past- presidents (ex-officio), 
Messrs. W. G. Penty, Arthur Pollard, and Wm. 
Hepper. The treasnrer’s report shows a balance 
of £25 in favour of the association, and it was 
announced that the committee have determined 
to expend a portion of this sum in books for the 
library especially adapted to students preparing 
for the R.I.B.A. examinations. Mr. ial (Hall 
and Tugwell), Scarborough, was elected a Fellow, 
and Mr. J. W. Penty an Associate of the associa- 
tion. The usual votes of thanks were passed to 
the officers for their services during the past 
year. 

9 <a 9 


COMPETITIONS. 


Ayr.—In the competition for the Burns statue, 
of bronze, to be erected in the square opposite 
the railway station at Ayr, twelve models were 
sent in, and have been on view during the past 
fortnight. Mr. Hamo Thorneycroft, R.A., was 
appointed assessor, and has awarded the first 
premium to the figure by Mr. Geo. A. Lawson, of 
London, and the second to that by Mr. Mossman, 
of Glasgow. In Mr. Lawson’s model the poet in 
this figure is standing on his left foot, with the 
right slightly advanced. He is attired in the 
costume of the small Nasmyth picture in the 
Scottish National Gallery, save that a pair of 
shoes, buttoned at the side, are substituted for 
the sporting top-boots—viz., swallow-tail coat 
with high collar, vest open at the neck, and soft 
necktie; while the head has affinities to the 
Nasmyth portrait, and to the Flaxman statue 
now in the National Portrait Gallery at Edin- 
burgh. The arms are disposed across the body, 
the right taking an angle which carries the hand 
up nearly to the left lappel of the coat, while 
the left arm is placed below it at the waist. The 
design by Mr. Mossman is of a more homely 
character than that of Mr. Lawson’s. The face 
is thoughtful. Burns, who is wearing a frock- 
coat, is standing by the trunk of a tree, and rests 
his left hand, in which is a book, upon it; while 
in the right hand, drawn up breast high, is 
a pencil. The competitors were Messrs. 
M‘Gillivray and Kellock- Brown, Glasgow ; 
Messrs. W. G. Stevenson, A.R.S.A.; John 
Rhind (two models), Birnie Rhind, J. S. Rhind, 
C. Macbride, G. Webster, Edinburgh; and Mr. 
Williamson, Esher. 


Norra Kensineron Free Lrsrary.— The 
Kensington News says: — ‘‘The scheme for 
adapting Nos. 108, Ladbroke-grove, and 101, 
Lancaster-road, 
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Public Library, has resulted in failure, the 
designs recently submitted in competition having 
shown that the buildings are unsuitable for the 
purpose, and that the commissioners having 
decided to plan an entirely new building on the 
site, having invited the original competing 
architects to submit another set of designs. We 
are not surprised that several of them have 
declined the offer, on the ground that, having at 
great costand labour gratuitously supplied data 
on which the present judgment of the commis- 
sioners has been formed, it is scarcely fair to ask 
them to supply additional information at a cost 
which would further increase the loss of the un- 
successful, and reduce the profit of the winners 
to less than a half. This wonld certainly seem 
to be taxing the generosity of the architectural 
profession a little too far, especially so if we are 
rightly informed that this is the third competi- 
tion which the commissioners have initiated.’’ 


Scarporoucu.—The first tentative step towards 
the laying out of the Mere Valley, the property 
of the corporation of Scarborough, were taken in 
the summer of last year, when it was decided to 
solicit plans, designs, and estimates for the work, 
comprising gardens, pleasure- grounds, and sites 
for detached villa residences. ‘The scheme also 
contemplated the enlargement of the Mere itself 
to something like its former extent, and so that 
it should, with a comparatively shallow depth, 
be both available for boating and fishing in sum- 
mer, and skating in winter. Conditions were 
given out with the invitations to compete, stating 
that the plans should be made to include refresh- 
ment-rooms, conservatories, boat-houses, &c., as 
well as residences. Prizes of £150 and £50 were 
offered for the first and second best plans, re- 
spectively. Eleven plans, with, in some cases, 
accompanying drawings and descriptive details, 
were received by the Corporate Property Com- 
mittee, and have been on view to the members of 
the Town Council, at the Town Hall; and their 
characteristics have been fully reported upon by 
the borough surveyor to the Town Council. On 
Tuesday week, a committee unanimously selected 
two, one bearing the motto ‘‘ Progress’’ and the 
other that of ‘ Floreat Scardeburg’’ as first and 
second. The next in excellence were those 
marked ‘‘Recreation’’ and ‘‘Scardeburg’’ re- 
spectively. The first-prize plan is the production 
of Messrs. Edeson and Rowntree, architects, Scar- 
borough, and the second prize is awarded to Mr. 
R. Upcher, of Penzance. The estimate of cost 
for ‘‘ Progress’? is £26,800, and of ‘‘ Floreat 
Scardeburg,’’ £25,081. 

THe Proposep ‘‘ Emre, Towrer’’ ror Lon- 
pon.—The directors of the proposed London 
Tower Company, of which Sir Edward Watkin 
is chairman, have decided to offer two prizes of 
500 guineas and 250 guineas for the best designs 
for a tower. The prizes will be open to com- 
petitors from all countries. Sir F. Bramwell and 
Mr. Benjamin Baker, civil engineers, and Mr. 
T. A. Walker, contractor, have agreed to act as 
a committee to adjudge the prizes. The tower 
will be 1,250ft. high. 
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Mr. T. S. McCallum, C.E., of Chapel-walks, 
Manchester, was on Oct. 9th appointed engineer 
(in. succession to the late Mr. R. Vawser, 
M.Inst.C.E.) for carrying out the main sewerage 
aoee of the local board district of Royton, near 

am. 


The restoration of Llandow Church, near Cow- 
bridge, Glamorgan, has now been commenced. The 
church will be fitted with new seats, prayer-desk, 
lectern, chancel-seat, and altar-table, all of oak ; 
also a stone pulpit. The work is being carried out 
under the direction of Messrs. Kempson and Fowler, 
architects, Llandaff, Mr. John Morgan, of Llan- 
trissant, being the contractor. 


The parish church of St. Thomas, Birmingham, 
has just had some important additions made to its 
chancel fittings by the introduction of a pulpit, 
presented by the children of the late Nathaniel Lea, 
for several years churchwarden of the parish, in 
memory of their parents. New reading-desks and 
a brass eagle lectern have also been provided, and 
were used for the first time when the pulpit was 
dedicated. These works, as well as others of a 
minor nature, were effected, under the superin- 
tendence of the architects, Messrs. Osborn and 
Reading, “of Birmingham, by Messrs. Jones and 
Willis, of Birmingham and London. 


A stained-glass window, representing “ Christ 
Blessing the Children,’ has been placed in St. 
Paul’s Church, Birmingham, as a memorial of the 
late vicar. The artists were Messrs. Hardman and 
Co., of Newhall-hill, Birmingham. 


— Ocr. 25, 188% 


Erogineering Potes, 


Datmarnock.—The ceremony of laying the ~ 
foundation-stone of the new bridge about to be — 
built over the Clyde at Dalmarnock took place 
on Friday week in the presence of representatives — 
from the Corporation of Glasgow, the Burgh of 
Rutherglen, and the Lower and Middle Wards 
of Lanark, all of which bear a share in the cost 
of the erection. The bridge will be the third 
that has spanned the river at this particular spot 
since 1821. The present structure will consist of 
five spans, 54ft. 8in. each in width, resting on 
masonry piers and abutments. The piers are of 
ashlar founded on iron caissons sunk by the 
pneumatic method—the same as employed in 
connection with the Forth Bridge—through a 
depth of 55ft. of muddy clay and sand to the 
solid rock. They are finished with a granite 
impost from Ben Cruachan Quarry. The super- 
structure consists of steel girders, cross girders, 
and buckled plates. The outer girders will haye 
a facia, and will be topped with a cast-iron 
parapet. Between the parapets the width is 
50ft., being 32ft. for roadway and 9ft. on either 
side for pavements. The bridge will be strong 
enough to bear the heaviest description of loads, 
Its cost is estimated at nearly £30,000, as com- 
pared with £3,182 and £2,966, the respective — 
costs of its two predecessors. Messrs. Crouch 


and Hogg, C.E., Glasgow, were the designers of 
the bridge, and the erection is being carried out 
by Mr. A. H. Boyle, contractor, Bonnybridge, 
for whom Messrs. Jardine and Co., Motherwell, 
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are making the steel and iron work. 


by General Lord Abinger. 
authorised after a keen contest in the last 
session of Parliament, will continue the North — 
British Railway from Helmsburgh to Fort 
William, a distance of 100 miles, passing through _ 
one of the most beautiful parts of Scotland—viz., _ 
by the side of Loch Long, Loch Lomond, by — 
Glenfalloch, Loch Tulla, and over Rannock 
Moor into the Spean Valley, near the entrance 
to Glen Rey, thence on to Fort William. ‘There 
will also be a branch to Crinan, 40 miles in 
length, by way of Loch Heck, Inverary, and 
Loch Fyne, thus giving an improved connection — 
with Loch Awe. The engineers for the va 
are Messrs. Forman and M‘Call, of Glasgow, and 
the contractors Messrs. Lucas and Aird, of West= 


minster. - 
waned Res 


CHIPS. 


Some important additions to the defences of 
Plymouth are now being made which will, it is 
imagined by the authorities, add to the safety of 
that port. Several new batteries are in course Of 
construction at Bovisand, Tregantle, Maker, and 
Whitsand Bay. Of these, the last named, the 
largest, will be completed in about three years. 
magazines and accommodation for the gunners wl 
be built near the respective batteries, in the con 
struction of which no stone is used, but only bri 
and cement. 


Messrs. D. Macandrew and Co., Lock-street, — 
Aberdeen, have been informed by the Prison Com= 
missioners that their offer for building the new — 
prison at Craiginches has been accepted. The site 
occupies four acres, and the prison has to be ini 
and ready for occupation by the 2lst May, 1891. 
The building will cost £30,000. Hee 


The town council of Brighton have elected Mr. 
F. J. C. May, now borough surveyor of Mad 
as borough surveyor. a. 

St. Mary’s R.C. Church, Carmarthen, was re- 
opened after réstoration, decoration, and improve= 
ments by the bishop, the Right Rev. John Cuthbert 
Hedley, on the 17th inst. The new R.C. Church 0 : 
St. Michael, Wareham, Dorset, will be opened on 
the 19th prox. The new R.C. church, St. J ee 8 
Retreat, Highgate, London, will be opene by 
Archbishop Scarisbrick, Right Rev. Bishop Hedley, 
and Right Rev. Bishop Patterson, on November 21. 
This is the memorial church of Leo XIII. The 
architect for the above three churches is Mr. Al = 
Vicars, Somerset Chambers, 151, Strand, London. 


A portrait, by Mr. Herkomer, A.R.A., has been — 
presented to Sir John Dorington, M.P., at Glouces~_ 
ter, in recognition of his services as chairman of es 
Gloucestershire magistrates, and as chairman Of — 
the first County Council. The portrait will be — 
placed at the Judges’ Lodgings with those of 
previous county chairmen. : 


Ocr. 25, 1889. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. } 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buiipine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
eaused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
und e to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmorgr Epwakrps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. i 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India (vid Brindisi), 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines, 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
apne can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

sher, 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant 
or ‘Situations Wanted”? is One Suriuine for Twenty- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

dyertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
al reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
on. 


NOTICE. 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound yolumesof Vols. XLI., XLVI., XLIX., 
L., LI., LIil., and LVI., may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


©. H. (We should try Boyle’s chimney cowls. Wehave 
known them answer in apparently hopeless cases. There 
seems nothing faulty with the construction of the flues.) 


Receivep.—M. R. Co.—H. A. G.—H. H.—W. Co.— 


W. B.—C. I. Co.—F..M. and Co.—Senor P.—C. of G. 
—G. E. and Co 


Correspondence, 


THE MORALITIES OF COMPETITIONS. 
Lo the Editor of the Buitp1ne News. 


Sir,—A bout two years since a competition was 
instituted by public advertisement, of designs 
for an endowed school at West Hartlepool, in 
which a considerable number of gentlemen took 
part in the effusive way common to the profession. 
The result of that competition was, that the 
competitors were informed (not with an excess of 
courtesy) or left to discover for themselves, that 
not one of the designs submitted was good enough. 
A local practitioner was called in, and the task 
of meeting the views of the Trust was committed 
tohim. Even this drastic course was allowed at 
the time to pass in silence—architects cannot 
afford to demand, much less try to enforce, 
justice in thesediys! But, with cynical audacity, 
the fruit of the labours of the Trust and their 
architect is published in your issue of the 11th 
inst. It must excite boundless astonishment and 
indignation in the minds of those who confided 
inthe wisdom and rectitude of the Trust—for 
the plan is commonplace even to extinction; it 
has no single feature of originality or of power. 
The elevations are stiff, formal, graceless. All 
this, however, might pass as the punishment of 
the Trust and the misfortune of the public for 
whom they act, but for other facts upon which I 
Wish to ask your opinion and that of your 
readers, especially those amongst the latter who 
took part in the competition. These are the facts, 
namely : 

The ground was exceedingly contracted for the 
purposes of the school, and also of an impractic- 
able shape. The accommodation demanded paid 
no heed to any such restrictions, or to the limited 
amount of the funds in hand. Your readers 


know the style in such cases—‘‘the plan must 
include everything, the building must be hand- 
some; but it must not cost much.’”’ At West 
Hartlepool amongst other requirements there was 
a head master’s house; now a gentleman of this 
class cannot be satisfactorily lodged in a house of 
less than nine or ten rooms, and as the money to 
be spent was but (I quote my memory only) 
about £4,000, this house formed a very pro- 
minent item of expenditure, besides occupying 
a large portion of the space. This was the 
problem: to pack a large school, with classrooms, 
&c., and a gentleman’s house on a queer little 
triangular piece of ground, for a very small sum. 
The Trust decided that the competitors had one 
and all failed to do it, so their work was cast 
back to them without thanks. Well, how do 
the trust and their inspired architect succeed? 
The plan which you published shows that they 
omitted the house entirely, and no statement is 
made as to the actual expenditure; as to the 
former point, the Gordian knot is cut, as to the 
latter, no doubt similar liberties have been taken. 
Is this a just and righteous transaction? Is it 
one to which any honorable man ought to have 
lent his name or have taken any partin? Is 
there no remedy ?—I am, &c., 
22 Oct. A VictrM. 


ACCRINGTON CONSERVATIVE CLUB 
COMPETITION. 


Srr,—Your last issue’s illustration of the pro- 
posed Conservative Club, Accrington, reminds me 
of the peculiar conditions supplied. <A limited 
number of architects were asked, three of whom 
were willing and did compete, viz., Messrs. 
Morley and Woodhouse (the successful com- 
petitors), Mr. Dickson, Manchester, and Mr. 
Ross, of Accrington (the latter gentleman an 
cA Reb Beas) 

The objectionable clause is practically as 
follows: The building shall cost not more than 
£8,000, and that the architect shall be paid the 
lump sum of £250, or £300 if the building shall 
be completed for £7,000. This amount included 
for the quantity surveying as well as all the other 
services generally rendered by an architect, the 
committee paying the clerk of works. Aftera 
deduction of, say, only 2 per cent. is made for 
quantities, the architect’s commission will 
amount to alittle over 1 per cent., allowing the 
cost of the building at £8,000, which amount in 
all probability will be exceeded. 

The above is a practically correct statement ; 
but even‘allowing the ‘‘ Jump suim’’ to be £50 more, 
how far indeed is it below a decent clerk’s salary 
during the erection of the building ? 

Ineed not wind up my letter by asking, Can 
these things honestly and conscientiously exist ? 
Does it not lead to unsound workmanship, ecare- 
less details, and corruption generally, &c. ?—for 
such questions will at once introduce themselves 
along with the facts.—I am, &c., 

LANCASHIRE. 


ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


Srr,—In the ‘‘ B. N.”’ for Sept. 6th I informed 
its numerous readers that the person who, under 
the nom de plume of ‘‘ Ars,’’ had, for some six 
or seven months previously, amused himself by 
libelling the fair fame of the living and the dead 
in these columns, was a W. H. M. Ellis, M.A., 
Cantab., living at 1, Trafalgar-terrace, Monks- 
town, Dublin; but I pointed out that, although 
nominally the father of those letters upon St. 
Alban’s Abbey, he had really no intimate know- 
ledge of the place, and so his utterances might 
be taken for precisely what they were worth. 

In your issue for Sept. 13th, W. H. M. Ellis, 
M.A., Cantab. (‘‘Ars’’), writing from his 
Dublin suburb, and referring to St. Alban’s, 
said :— 

‘“‘T am going there in a few days, and shall 
carefully scan the old and new work, including 
his [‘‘ H. H.’s’’] statuary. . . . I hope I shall 
also find (though not for Mr. Hems’ sake) that 
the rumour I mentioned to him is untrue.’’ 

In the issue for October 18th he appears to 
have paid the promised visit, with the result that, 
instead of honestly confessing himself from be- 
ginning to end utterly in the wrong, he tries— 
very clumsily—to wriggle out of the libel suit 
that possibly hangs over him by declaring (this 
is the man, by the way, who accuses others of 
‘¢falsehood ’’) that, until the present correspond- 
ence arose, he had never heard of the existence 
of my son. In fact, although professing to know 
all about St. Alban’s Abbey, he declares he has 
never heard of one who, almost continuously, 


since the first day in 1884 until last month, to 
use the kindly words of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Lawrence, of St. Alban’s (quoted in ‘‘B. N.,’’ 
Sept. 13th), ‘‘has had a very trying position to 
occupy in the Abbey, and has always behaved 
himself exceedingly well in it.”’ 

W. H. M. Ellis’s, M.A., Cantab. (‘‘Ars’’) 
affected ignorance on this part is altogether too 
transparent! He Imows he has libelled the 
young man in the ‘“‘B.N.,’’ and by private 
letter; but no impudent and bare denials can now 
shield him from the natural consequences. 

The rest of his letter, relative to St. Alban’s, 
is almost too contemptible to refer to. After 
writing—at the dictation of interested parties— 
all sorts of absurdities relative to the place for 
over half a year, he at length pays a brief 
personal visit, and then has absolutely nothing 
to say to the point. He certainly rambles about 
Barford in Salop, Beverley, Worcester, Don- 
caster, and of ‘‘ Blomfield’s big church at Port- 
sea,’? and then whines altogether irrelevant 
things about Messrs. Aston Webb, Earp, 
Brindley, Rattee, Pearson, and the Dean of 
Winchester, all (the last six) most excellent 
gentlemen, but not one of them with anything 
to do with St. Alban’s. 

The various items, all nine of which W. H. M. 
Ellis, M.A., Cantab. (‘‘Ars’’), with his usual 
good taste (?), dubs as ‘‘absolutely false,’’? I 
know positively to be altogether true; and the 
one relative to a man, said to be called Tabron, 
who, with a lawyer-like looking person, scaled 
the hoarding and scaffolding of the high altar 
sereen during the dinner-hour on 14th March, 
1889, and who were detected by my son, are facts 
that will—if necessary—certainly be sworn to by 
the latter at the coming trial of Gibbs v. Grim- 
thorpe. 

The best advice W. H. M. Ellis, M.A., 
Cantab. (‘‘ Ars’’), of 1, Trafalgar - terrace, 
Monkstown, Dublin, can take is to carefully 
think over what he has written, and then with- 
draw and apologise for the mistakes he has made. 
It will be the cheapest, as well as the most grace-= 
ful, way out of the mess he has got himself into. 
If he does so at once, I promise to accept it.— 
Tam, &c., 

Exeter. Harry Hens. 

Erratum.—In Mr. W. H. M. Ellis’s letter on 
St. Alban’s Abbey last week, on p. 544, third 
line from bottom, ‘‘ he’’ is misprinted for ‘‘ M.,’’ 
which makes the paragraph refer to the wrong 


person. 
<9 —____- 


CHIPS. 


The Corporation of Cheltenham have called in 
Messrs. Bailey Denton, Son, and North, of Palace- 
chambers, Westminster, to advise on the measures 
to be taken to prevented the flooding of basements 
in the neighbourhood of the promenade of the town 
from the sewers in times of heavy storms. 


Mr. T.S. McCallum, E.C.,of Chapel Walks, Man- 
chester, was on Oct. 15th appointed engineer ive 
succession to the late Mr. R. Vawser, M.Inst.C.E.) 
to complete the Slackbrook sewerage and purifica- 
tion works for the local board of Swinton and Pen- 
dlebury, near Manchester. 


A statue of the Queen is shortly to be erected at 
Oodeypore, and unveiled by Prince Albert Victor 
during his visit to the Maharaja Futteh Singh, of 
Oodeypore, who intrusted the commission to Mr. 
C. B. Birch, A.R.A. The statue is of Carrara 
marble, and represents her Majesty in regal attire, 
holding the sceptre in her right hand and the orb 
in the left hand. The figure is about 9ft. high, and 
is placed upon a pedestal of Classic design, which 
bears a raised bronze panel containing an inscrip- 
tion. 

Professor Herkomer has just completed a three- 
quarter length portrait of Mr. William Cawkwell, 
deputy chairman of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company. The directors have acquired it 
for the board-room at Euston Station, where the 
picture is to be placed. 


On Sunday last, the new marble and alabaster 
reredos was unveiled in the parish church of St. 
James’s at Elmstead, near Wye, Kent. The rere- 
dos is of veined alabaster moulded, carved, and 
highly polished. It is in the 13th-century style, 
and has been designed by Mr. EH. Lyne Parsons, 
architect, of Exeter. The super-altar is a slab of 
Ipplepen marble, polished. The reredos proper is 
divided into three compartments, the central one 
being the largest and highest. The middle arch is 
cinquefoiled and cusped, and contains a calvary 
cross on three steps, all in pure white statuary 
marble. The background is of Rosso Antiquo 
marble. Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, carried out 
the work. 
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Intereommunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


{10127.]—Old Oak.—Would someone kindly inform 
me asto the best manner of darkening new oak to repre- 
sent old? I have tried staining with the ordinary fluid 
staining mixtures, but the process requires so many 
applications, thereby saturating the timber.—Oax. 


[10128.]—'Technological Examination.—Having 
been a candidate in the City and Guilds Examination of 
of May, 1889, I venture to ask the opinion of your 
numerous readers on the following question given in the 
examination paper on Carpentry and Joinery :—Give a 
plan and section of a scale} to the foot of a dog-legged 
staircase 3ft. wide in a hall 7ft. wide, height of story 11ft. 
from floor to floor, with a landing at a distance of 8ft. 
from the floor. Show newels, and line of handrail. Would 
this be a dog-legged staircase? I think it would be an 
open newel staircase. If so, why should such a question 
be given ?—F. J. O., New Cross. 


{10129.]—Spire.—Could any kind reader inform me of 
the correct method of drawing an entasis to aspire? I 
wish to apply it to a broached spire 62ft. high, and 
octagonal, rising from a square tower 19ft, square.— 
INQUIRER. 


[10130.]—Decayed Stone.—A building front of 
coursed hammer-dressed local sandstone, has about one- 
sixth of its separate stone perished to a depth of in. to 
#in., with other parts in patches slightly perished. Which 
is the best mode of restoration? To replace the old 
facing with new would be both costly and weakening ; 
reworking old stone in this locality facilitates decay. Is 
es any known composition that would arrest decay ?— 

. W. 


REPLIES. 
{10111.]—Cast-Iron Pillars.—Will ‘‘H. L.’’ kindly 
quote Prof. Rankine’s formula of, and remarks on 
the strength of a cast-iron stanchion of double-ribbed 
section or H-shape, with a rib also in the middle between 
outer flanges—G. 


[10111.]— Cast-Iron Stanchion.—Gordon’s for- 

mula is given as follows for a stanchion of + shape— 
ies ___ 86s 
ia. 2288 
400d2 

in which W =crushing weight in tons; s = sectional 
area in square inches; d = diameter over arms in inches ; 
7 = length in inches.—H. 


{10111.]—Cast-Iron Pillars.—‘H. L.’s” reply to 
my query is entirely beside the question, for I should not 
have asked it if Professor Rankine had gone into it; but 
he has not said anything at all about such a section for 
cast-iron, or even wrought-iron, struts. Such off-hand 
replies as those ‘‘H, L.”’ offers induce people to spend 
their money uselessly. I had carefully gone over Ran- 
kine’s formule and investigations before asking the 
question, and indeed, the lack of information in Rankine 
especially induced me to ask it.—Rex. 


[10119.]—Ordnance Datum.—This is two-thirds 
between high and low water at Liverpool. Your cor- 
respondent will not get a better inexpensive book on 
land surveying than Baker’s, to which he might, however, 
AS Merrett’s “Land and Engineering Surveying.’’— 


(10119,]—Ordnance Datum.—The Ordnance Datum 
of this country is the approximate mean water at Liver- 
pool; all levels marked upon the maps are the heights 
above this datum. Any depth can be assumed below a 
bench-mark as a datum, so long as it is below the lowest 
point of the ground. Read articles on *‘ Levelling” that 
have been given in the Buiipive News. “ Levelling,” by 
Thos. Holloway (Spon) ; Usil’s “‘ Practical Surveying” is 
also a sound handbook (Lockwood and Son.)—G. H. G. 


[10121.]—Main Sewer.—If the street is a private one, 
the cost of laying the sewer will have to be borne by the 
owners, under the,150th Section of the Public Health Act, 
1875; but if a public highway, it will be the duty of the 
Seri Authority to bear the expense of so doing.— 


[10125.] — Earthworks. —In reply to “‘ Doubtful,’, 
Ihave had great experience in measuring earthworks 
such as described. The labour to forming slopes at a 
given angle, whether in excayation or forming earthwork 
mounds, is quite a different and extra item to general 
excavations. Forming internal or external angles is still 
more additional labour. If you measure the excavations 
and mouldings nett—say per yard cube—you must cer- 
tainly add extra for labour per yard sup., for levelling off 
to and forming the slopes at the given angle, and also for 
intersections. Or you could allow extra measurements to 
that taken for sloping and forming angles, &c., as if the: 
excavations had been taken out solid, which would be 
double.—Surveryor. 


[10125.] — Karthworks.—“ Doubtful” had better 
read some work on practical mensuration. Baker’s ‘“‘ Land 
and Engineering Suryeying’’ will give information how 
to measure embankments ; or Alex. J. §. Graham’s 
“Manual of Earthwork,” or Broadbent’s ‘ Earthwork 
Tables ’? (Lockwood and Son), Of course, if measured 
nett, extra ought to be allowed for labour forming slopes 
and angles. The material excavated is a factor of the cost. 


ES © 


The Clyde Navigation Trust accepted on Monday 
the resignation of Mr. George Beith, the manager, 
and granted hima retiring allowance of £1,000 per 
annum in recognition of his 26 years of service. 

The Warwickshire County Council decided, on 
Monday, to carry out works of reconstruction of 
the drainage of the county lunatic asylum, in 
accordance with a report by Mr. Rogers Field, at an 

estimated cost of £3,300. The work will be carried 
-out under the superintendence of a clerk of works, 
no contractor being employed. 


Our Office Gable. 


Tux report of the Architectural Association 
just published in the ‘‘ Brown Book”’ again 
records the completion of a prosperous session. 
The total number of members has increased from 
1,052 at the end of last session to 1,094. Papers 
were read at the ordinary meetings by Messrs. 
J. A. Gotch, A. T. Walmisley, J. L. Robinson, 
W. Doubleday, F. E. Masey, F. G. Hooper, J. 
Slater, J. M. Bryden, J. T. Micklethwaite, 
A. B. Pite, Lacy W. Ridge, J. Starkie Gardner, 
and D. J. Blow. The work of the classes has 
been well up to the average, and on the whole 
the work has been better and more sustained 
than in former sessions. A new class, that for 
the elementary study of water-colour, has been 
carried through by Mr. W. Millard, and has 
turned out very good work. The concluding 
paragraph of the report states that a sub-com- 
mittee has recently been appointed to consider 
whether any alterations in the methods and 
working of the Association woald add to the 
development of its usefulness as an educational 
body in view of the extended requirements of 
professional education. 


Tuer twenty-first annual exhibition organised 
by the Worshipful Company of Turners, opened 
on Wednesday in the Ball-room at the Mansion 
House, is hardly up to the usual average. Asin 
former years, the exhibition is divided into three 
sections— Wood, Glass, and Metal. In Wood, the 
judges were Mr. J. Holtzapffel (past master), 
Mr. H. W. Elphinstone, the Rey. 8. B. Burnaby, 
and Mr. R. C. Rapier. They report that they 
see no improvement in the exhibits over those of 
former years; but possibly more attention may 
have been paid to ‘‘form,’’ and this has been 
considered in the awards. Regret is expressed 
that the liberality of the Turners’ Company is 
not more widely appreciated by the advent of a 
larger number of competitors. As to the work of 
apprentices, it cannot be very highly commended, 
much better work having been sent in on former 
occasions. The first prize in the Wood section, a 
silver medal and the freedom of the company, is 
taken by Mr. G. A. Alderton, of Brighton, for a 
pair of vases in kingwood and boxwood. Mr. 
W. A. Barber, of West London, secures 
the second prize, bronze medal and three 
guineas, for a pair of vases. The other 
winners in order of merit were — Mr. H. 
Gates, of South London (for a pair of balustrade 
rails), Mr. F. Nicholay, of West London (pair of 
vases inhard black wood), Mr. C. A. Priest, of 
East London (pair of vases), Mr. James Read, of 
North London (ornamental bracket), Mr. S. 
Thwaites, of Hastings, Mr. J. Lewington, of 
West London, and Mr. M. Tasker, of Liverpool. 
The premiated apprentices were F. Nicholay, of 
West London, A. Madden, of East London, E. 
Capell, of London, and R. Taylor, of Coventry. 
In the amateur class the first certificate of merit 
for ornamental wood in turning is taken by Mr. 
John Bedell, of Cheadle, Cheshire; and that for 
ornamental turning in ivory by the Rey. C. C. 
Ellison, of Bracebridge, Lincoln. 


Ar the last meeting of the London School 
Board, an influential deputation of Metropo- 
litan builders attended to present a memorial, 
which we published in our issue of the 11th inst., 
p- 505, having reference to the system of in- 
viting tenders for the erection of new schools or 
enlargement of the premises, and also to general 
repairs to or painting of schools. Mr. Lawrence 
Stevens, LC.C., who headed the deputation, 
said they thought the present system was unfair 
tothem. They complained that, after working 
for the Board for many years, at one fell swoop 
the whole of them had been deprived of the 
work, which had been given to larger builders. 
If some of them had not done the work satis- 
factorily, it had been open to the committee to 
choose other local men. The present deputa- 
tion wished the principle to be established that 
the local men should have the local work. He 
asked the Board to revert to the old system of 
giving them the small repairs, whilst leaving the 
larger undertakings open to competition. In 
reply to questions from members, the deputa- 
tion said they objected to the giving of the con- 
tracts to a select few. On the motion of Mr. 
Cook, the memorial was referred to a special com- 
mittee to consider what action the Board should 
be recommended to take in the matter. 


A sErtss of marine parks have just been ccn- 


structed at South Shields, at a cost of £22,000, — 
inclusive of boundary walls and railings, band 
stand, refreshment houses, shelters, and terraces, — 
from plans by, and under the direction of, Mr. 
Matthew Hall, the borough engineer. The effect 
of these works and other improvements carried 
out by the corporation has been to convert the 
town into one of the most populous seaside resorts 
on the north-east coast, and the North-Eastern 
Railway Co. have added it to their ‘‘ Tourist” 
list. A correspondent, who has lately visited the 
mouth of the Tyne, writes us that the town has 
a great future before it as a watering-place, and 
that there seems to be an excellent opening for a 
good family hotel of from 60 to 70 bedrooms near 
the parks. 


Mr. J. J. Hissry, of Eastbourne, cautions 
those possessing valuable water-colour paintings 
against placing electric lamps in close proximity 
to their pictures. His three years’ experience of 
the electric (incandescent) light has shown that 
so placed the new illuminant is sufficiently power- 
ful to cause some of the more delicate pigments 
to fade to a greater or lesser degree. Water 
colours that are safe in diffused daylight are not, 
he points out, always so when exposed night 
after night, for many hours, to the active white 
light of electricity close at hand. 


A MEETING was held at the Merchant Ven- 
turers’ School, Bristol, under the presidency of 
the High Sheriff (Mr. G. D. Pope), for the pur- 
pose of discussing the registration system of the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers. The chair. 
man strongly supported the movement, remarkin 
that in the protection of health a really good 
plumber stood second only to a really good 
doctor. A well-advised system of education, 
such as with the help of the Plumbers’ Company, 
would be offered within the walls of that school, 
was calculated to reduce to a minimum those 
blunders which arose from ignorance. A system 
of registration would be the means of getting rid 
of, us far as possible, careless and reckless persons 
who would be a disgrace to any trade, and it 
would put a stamp upon a man, indicating that — 
he at any rate possessed a certain amount of 
knowledge and skill. Mr. Meachin, a past 
master of the company, haying given a sketch of 
its history, it was decided, on the motion of Mr. 
S. Pope, seconded by Mr. Gough, and supported 
by Dr. Davies, medical officer of health, to form 
a district council for Bristol and the West of 
England, and an equal number of masters and 
operatives were afterwards elected to form such 
council. 


A pustic meeting was held in the Philoso- 
phical Hall at Leeds on Friday, under the 
auspices of the Company of Plumbers, for the 
purpose of distributing registration certificates to 
masters and operative plumbers. Mr. J. Wreg-— 
hitt Connon, F.R.I.B.A., who presided, urged 
Institute architects to specify that the laying of 
house-drains should be ‘solely intrusted to regis- 
tered plumbers, instead of being left to the least- 
skilled and worst-paid class of workman employed 
on a building—the ordinary labourer. Mr. T. 
Pridgin Teale, M.A., moved a resolution heartily 
approving the formation in Leeds of a district 
council in connection with the movement for the 
national registration of plumbers. The resolu- 
tion was carried unanimously, and among sub- 
sequent speakers were Sir James Kitson and Mr. 
W. R. KE. Coles, secretary to the Plumbers’ 
Company. , 

_—_——— OEE? 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


Monpay.—Royal Academy Lecturesin “ Anatomy,” No, 
7, by J. Marshall, F.R.S. 8 p.m. 


TursDAy.— University College, Gower-street. Free 
Lecture on ‘* Applied Art,’’ No. 3, by H. 
Stannus. 5p.m, 
Sanitary Institute, ‘Sale of Food 
and Drugs Act,’ by C. E. Cassal. 


Fripay. — Architectural Association. ‘Treatment of 
Angles and Enclosing Lines,’’ by F. T- 
Baggallay. 7.30p.m. a 
Royal Academy Lectures, ‘‘ Anatomy, 
No. 8, by J. Marshall, F.R.S. 8 p.m. | 
. Sanitary Institute, ‘‘ Methods of Dis- 
infecting,’’ by Shirley F. Murphy. 


Architectural Association, 9, Conduit 
street, W.—The Second Ordinary Meeting will be held 
on November 1st, 7.30 p.m. Paper by F. T. Baggallay, 
Esq., on ‘‘The Treatment of Angles and Enclosing 
sage F R. Farrow i 
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THE BUILDING NEWS 


AND ENGINEERING JOURNAL. 
VOL. LVII.—No. 1817. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1889. 


BUILDING REPAIRS. 


NE of the miscellaneous duties of the 
architect is to prepare specifications 

for repairs. No very definite meaning is 
conveyed in the term except that it is sup- 
posed to cover the various trades connected 
with building. Thé question is generally 
where to begin and where to leave off, and 
unless this question is clearly defined by the 
specification, a great deal of difficulty is 
likely to arise. We have known the general 
lirections of the architect so uncertain as to 
these points, that the cost has varied from 
50 to 70 per cent. The repairs may mean sub- 
stantial restoration of the fabric, including 
walls and timber construction ; or they may 
mean renovation of only particular parts 
that are essential to make the building 
wind and water tight, such as the re- 
pairs to roofs and gutters, decayed window- 
frames and sashes, replastering to damaged 
walls, repainting, and the like. The quantity 
surveyor, to whom is intrusted the measuring 
of the work, is apt to overstate the require- 
ments, or to throw upon the builder the duty 
of finding out how much should bo done to 
make a satisfactory result. To add to the 
difficulty of the situation, the old materials 
removed in the process of reparation have to 
be taken into account and credited. A good 
form of repairing specification is not com- 
monly met with. The responsibility of finding 
out what has to be done is left to the con- 
tractor, who thereupon forms his own opinion 
of the extent of the labour and new material. 
The clauses are in general terms, often, owing 
to the impossibility of discovering the con- 
dition of certain parts of the building, 
superficially. In stone walling for in- 
stance, we find a general clause of this sort, 
“Out out the decayed parts of facing and 
make good with new to match the old 
work.” The quantities may contain the full 
dimensions of the entire area of facing, or 
only portions; the contractor uses his dis- 
cretion in only cutting out the worst portions 
of the facing and making good. In short, 
the interpretation of the architect’s intention 
is left to the contractor. Another item to 
walling may run, ‘‘So many yards super- 
ficial of removing plaster from the walls, and 
repairing the stonework with similar stone to 
the old, inserted in cement, pointing the joints 
with mortar,” a clause that 1s frequently found 
in specifications for repairs to churches. When 
the architect’s examination has not been very 
minute, we find a clause in this strain, ‘‘ Hx- 
amine windows, and where found necessary 
repair by cutting out decayed stonesand insort- 
ing new, including removing saddle bars and 
glass and making good.” We can scarcely 
Imagine a more vague description of what has 
to be done—it amounts simply to instructing 
the contractor to do what he thinks desirable, 
and no more. The words ‘examine and 
repair” throw the entire responsibility on 
him, and unless he paid a visit to the build- 
ing, and carefully noted the decayed stones 
and their position, it would be impossible for 
him to make an accurate estimate of the 
repairs necessary to a number of windows 
in a church. Properly the specification 
should refer to a drawing or elevation, how- 


‘ever rough it may be, the windows being 
‘numbered or distinguished on the specifica- 


tion, and the stones that are decayed marked 
in dark colours in the drawing. In the 
repairs of towers a very uncertain quantity is 
left to the contractor, owing to the difficulty 
and inconvenience attending the survey and 
examination of the upper portions that are 
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good as we look for from Mr. Dodd’s pencil. 
“ Forestalled”’ (231) and ‘‘ Hide and Seek” 
(142) are other clever studies of animal life. 
Arthur L. Vernon has a pleasing figure sub- 
ject in ‘‘ Fortune Teller” (9); and we mark 
with approbation the work of Mr. R. 8, 
Marriott, the secretary, whose coast views, 
‘On the Severn near Pool Quay” and 
‘‘Path across the Cliff, from Sandown to 
Shanklin, Isle of Wight” (17), and view at 
Broadstairs (111), are painted with an appre- 
ciation of colour and atmosphere. Arch. 
Webb, in 22, gives us a luminous effect 
on a river. In sea-painting this quality 
has found many admirers among painters of 
one school, and here the ‘‘ Morning: Herne 
Bay,” by Julie Frigout (230), and ‘‘A Silver 
Evening,” by Louis Grier (232), are ex- 
amples of luminous seas and skies under 
different aspects. Asa study of genre, ‘Au 
Revoir,” by C. Haigh Wood (29), is prettily 
composed : a village lane, with overhanging 
gabled houses, and a lady in the pictur- 
esquely simple dress of the 18th century, is 
bidding ‘‘ good-bye” to some children at the 
gate. The drawing of figures is graceful, and 
the colour and handling delicate. ‘‘ Matinée 
de Printemps” (43) is spoilt by the colour, 
the blue frocks of the girls with their white 
caps in an orchard of intense green; a spring 
morning, but rather too intense to render 
the delicacy of light and shade of spring- 
time. The ‘Ripe Apples” of J. Fitz- 
Marshall, and the ‘‘ Roses” of W. G. 
Sanders, are feelingly handled. Pups 
struggling at a platter of food, by Cecil C. 
Aldin, is a cleyer piece of dog painting. 
Some classical drawing and refined colour- 
ing are shown in Herbert Sidney’s figure 
studies, ‘‘Pompeian Widow” and “ Bride,” 
but they lack naturalness and expression. 
Maria Brooks’s ‘‘ Just Talking it Over” (68) 
is painfully puppet like, the two figures of 
servants talking over their mistress’s affairs 
in her drawing-room look like automata, 
though technical merit is not absent. 
Landscape finds skilful interpreters in A. 
Critchley-Salmonson, F. A. Verner, and 
Hamilton Marr. ‘‘Evening, Lymington” 
(53) isa pleasing sketch; there is softness 
though want of vigour in ‘“‘ A Fine Day in 
October” (58); Mr. Marr’s delicately- 
executed work ‘Ona Pass ’twixt Lake and 
Wood” (64) is idealised landscape, the light 
hazy and soft; whilst his other views of 
“‘Tydstep” (97), “Tenby” (189), and “‘A Grey 
Day” (134) are full of nice tone. Qualities of 
good workmanship meet us in G. A. Wil- 
liams’s ‘“‘ Wood Cart” (98), and in his feel- 
ingly-painted little landscape ‘‘ Near Coombe 
Wood” (217); in the woodland yiew of 
R. J. Leigh (119): in S. J. Barnes’s “‘ First 
Snow on Loch-na-Gar” (131)—the latter a 
large canvas of wild mountain scenery. The 
bracken-covered foreground, with its bram- 
bles in rich brown, is well painted, and gives 
value to the landscape; but the work is not 
perfect—there is a hardness of transition 
between the foreground and middle distance, 
and a lack of atmosphere that does not indi- 
cate a snow-laden atmosphere. ‘‘ Gleam, 
Storm, and Mist,” by H. A. Seymour, is a 
clever suggestion of the varied conditions of 
sky and coast; and the moonrise effect of H. 
Maurice Page’s ‘‘Laleham Ferry” (140), 
Peter MacNab’s ‘‘ Sea and Sky” (191), Kate 
Amphlett’s ‘‘Surrey Common” (267), a 
clever bit of gorse and upland ; Marmaduke 
A. Langdale’s landscape (214), and Norman 
P. Dayies’s seascape ‘‘Ona Lee Shore” (269), 
are worth attention. The terriers, in Hugh 
G. Shaw’s ‘‘I Have a Song to Sing,” are 
faithfully painted ; Charles J. De Lacy paints 
with effect ‘A Tug and Barges Coming up 
the Thames” (76), the light and atmosphere 
well done; and we must notice some por- 
traits—one of a naval officer (92), and another 
of a foreign-looking gentleman in a Spanish 
broad-brimmed hat and cloak—by H. J. 
Thaddeus, whose work is full of character. 
E. M.S. Scannell’s ‘‘ Sweet Childish Days,” 


often not readily accessible. Many of these 
structures are imperfectly restored in con- 
sequence of the general directing clause, 
which instructs the builder to ‘‘ examine and 
repair parapets, pinnacles, and buttresses of 
tower where necessary.” 

In restorations of this kind a plan of 
the tower or parapets ought to be made, 
as well as an elevation of each decayed side, 
and the parts to be cut away distinguished 
by colour. New windows and doorways 
ought to be also tinted and referred to in the 
specification and quantities as “ cutting 
away to insert new window marked A on 
drawing, describing the thickness of wall, 
and dimensions of window, and making 
good, &c.” The same general vagueness 
appears in specifications describing repairs to 
carpenters’ and joiners’ work, in plastering, 
painting, and general making good. These 
matters are entirely left to the specification, 
few drawings to assist thesurveyor or builders 
are given, and the result is that there is a 
strong inducement to men of indifferent 
reputation to tender for works of this sort, as 
they know a wide margin is left for tender- 
ing. We have only to glance over the lists 
of tenders for repairs published to see the 
remarkable disparity there is between the 
amounts named. Certain instructions to 
builders who compete for works of this kind 
ought to be given. The builders’ associations 
ought to make it compulsory that no member 
should contract who has not personally 
viewed the building, and carefully examined 
with the specification the items therein men- 
tioned. This rule would quickly bring about 
a reform amongst architects. They would 
then be compelled to describe more fully 
the nature and extent of repairs to old 
buildings, to provide drawings of details, such 
as stonework and timberwork that are to be 
restored in part, and a better method would 
be followed in surveying buildings. We are 
aware of the difficulties sometimes met with 
in surveys of this description. For example, 
it is often very difficult to say how far a floor 
may be decayed without taking up the 
boards ; how far an old roof truss is unsound, 
or a tie beam which is covered over at the 
ends or built in a thick wall. In such in- 
stances, where a minute examination cannot 
be made, no comprehensive specification can be 
written, and the only satisfactory alternative 
is to ask the builder to allow a price after a 
minute examination has been made; any 
extra labour or material that may be neces- 
sary being measured and valued at a fair 
schedule of price. In stonework the same 
mode of proceeding is often necessary, as the 
remoyal or cutting out of one part may 
necessitate an amount of extra labour and 
material that cannot be foreseen at an early 
stage of the work. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ART 
SOCIETY. 


HE nineteenth autumn exhibition of this 
Society, which is largely made up of 
amateurs and young members, represents a 
good deal of earnest effort, and a few works 
by well-known artists, among a number of 
indifferent canvases. Yeend King has a 
pleasing and clearly-painted view, ‘‘ Abing- 
don”; F. W. Hayes half a dozen subjects— 
landscape chiefly—in which the romantic 
element is strongly represented. ‘* Wray 
Castle,” Windermere (2), ‘‘ Elterwater ” 
(154), “A Farm” (176), ‘The Great 
Langdale,” and ‘Lyn Dhu,” Carnaryon- 
shire (214), are a few of the subjects. 
The mountainous districts of. North Wales 
and also of Westmoreland are favoured. 
Another well-known contributor is Arthur 
Dodd, who in “An Apparition” has 
given a very amusing incident of canine 
curiosity and porcine stolidity. An old 
boar, with its head out of his sty, is 
being stared at with remarkable wonder- 
ment by two dogs; the painting is as 
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CALLANDER HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


a large picture of girl and dog by the side of 
a bank, and a ‘‘Souvenir of the Last Cen- 
tury,” by Edward Patry, a study of girl’s 
head and bust (266) ; and works by G. Leon 
Little’ (248), J. FitzMarshall (216), and 
A. M. Wilson (255), are other pictures above 
the average, one of the least successful works 
being W. Luker’s intensely green ‘‘’Twixt 
Shadow and Sunshine.” 

The Water-Colour Gallery contains a few 
geod drawings. A charming simplicity with 
purity of colour mark James Loxham 
Browne’s ‘‘Summer Fields” (278), ‘A Bit 
of Hampstead Heath” (290), ‘ Carrying 
Hay”’ (366), the sketch ‘‘ The Harrow View ” 
(402), and other studies of open country, 
broadly handled. A. Canella’s figure study 
(283), Thomas J. Soper’s ‘‘ View on the 
Thames” (284), some careful drawings by 
John Sowden, an old contributor (299, 342, 
349) ; a forcibly-drawn subject, ‘Low Tide, 
Whitstable,” by H. Maurice Page (303); a 
sketch by E. Brace, ‘‘Hampstead Heath” 
(376); some drawings by Edward Jennings, 
“Corner of Wych-street ” (301), and “‘ Hon- 
flour Harbour ” (422); ‘Cornish Cliffs,” by 
Alfred Iicklin (322), who has other similar 
studies; W. Sidney Oooper’s study of a 
cattle-yard at Padworth (362); works by 
J. Lawrence Hart (370), J. D. Barnett (379), 
and W.J. Boddy (380, 443); Powell May 
(444), A. Quinton (439), show some good 
handling, and nearly exhaust the best works. 
The amateur hand is strongly in force here 
as in the other part of the exhibition. 


_— OE 
THE HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
AND ITS BATHS.—II. 


By R. Owren Atusop, Architect. 
Author of “The Turkish Bath: Its Design and 


Construction.”’ 
A USEFUL illustration of a large hydro- 
pathic is furnished by the establish- 
ment at Callander, the property of the 
Callander and Trossachs Hydropathic Com- 
pany, Itd. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Dayid Rattray, C.A., and Mr. James M. 


Monro, respectively the secretary and the 
architect to the Company, I am_ enabled 
herewith to give plans of this building. It 
comprises, as will be seen from the plans of 
basement and ground-floor, a main block, 
with two areas over ground-floor corridor 


find porter’s office and housekeeper’s room it 
conyenient positions. The entrance hall lead: 
into a main corridor, extending from end t 
end ofthe building. On one side of this corri 
dor are placed the spacious dining-room an¢ 
drawing-room, overlooking a terrace aboyt 
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for light and air to bedroom corridors; an 
addition or annex for the billiard-room, 
having bedrooms in floors above; and a 
recreation hall. The site sloping considerably, 
the basement is brought out on one side 
beyond the main block, thus accommodating 
the kitchen, &c., laundry, and baths. Enter- 
ing by way of the main entrance hall, we 


the baths, &c. On the opposite side is the mail 
staircase, anda smaller staircase for servants 
and to allow ladies to gain access wil 

privacy to the baths, and from any floor 
On the same side of corridor are a library 
and writing-room, and a doctor’s room off § 
landing on stairs. By so raising the latte! 
apartment, access is gained to a ladies 


wel 
> 


mroy. 1, 1809. 


layatory beneath. Next the secondary stair- 
case is the luggage lift, continuing from 
basement to the topmost story. A lobby 
adjoining the entrance-hall allows of access 
to the gentlemen’s layatory, and a staircase 
to the billiard-room over. By way of the 
well of main staircase we arrive at the 
recreation-hall—an addition to the original 
building by Mr. Monro, who has made 
modifications throughout for the present 
company. The housekeeper’s room is kept 
low, and thus, in the 18ft. height of ground- 
floor, a bedroom is arranged for her, acces- 
sible from the smaller staircase. 

Running through the basement are three 
corridors for the purposes, respectively, of 
domestic seryice, to allow of access to ladies’ 
baths, and to the gentlemen’s baths. The 
secondary staircase, continued down, leads 
to the two former. The gentlemen’s bath 
corridor is reached by a staircase from the 
well of main stairs. The service corridor 
conducts to the kitchen, scullery, larder, 
pantry, butler’s pantry, &c., and to the ser- 
yants’ hall. In the portion of the basement 
adjoining the kitchen are wash-house, 
laundry, boiler-house, engine-room, and 
drying-room. On either side of a section of 
the side wall of main block are placed 
ordinary bath-rooms, rooms for attendants, 
and w.c.’s. In these eight bath-rooms are 
ordinary baths, wherein can be administered 
baths of various kinds, as may be re- 
quired. The corridors of both ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s baths terminate in doors to the 
cooling-room of the Turkish bath, either of 
which may be locked, according as the bath 
is set apart for the use of ladies or gentle- 
men. ‘Through an attendants’ room access 
is gained to the heating apparatus, stokery, 
and boiler for the supply of hot water. The 


Turkish bath is compactly arranged. In 


the cooling-room are ten private couches and 
dressing-places. There is a spacious tepid- 
atrium, and a calidarium, layatorium, and 
shampooing-room are conyeniently arranged. 

Above the ground-floor are first, second, 
and third bedroom floors, and a little addi- 
tional accommodation in the Mansard roofs 
over two of the corners of main building and 
oyer the annex. On the first floor the stairs 
to floor above are placed about over the 
centre of the length of main corridor, and on 
either side of it are areas, with skylights 
at the bottom, lighting main corridor. On 
the first floor are two private sitting-rooms, 
with two bedrooms, bath, and w.c. attached 
to each. There are also seven single bed- 
rooms, linen-room, housemaids’ closets, and 
w.c.’s. On the second floor are two sitting- 
rooms, with two bedrooms each, and with 
baths and w.c.’s; two pairs of bedrooms, or 
bed and dressing-rooms combined; thirteen 
single bedrooms; and linen-room, house- 
maid’s closet, and w.c.’s. Over billiard- 
room annexe are combined sitting-room and 
bedroom, and three single bedrooms and 
w.c. On the third bedroom floor are two 
pains of bedrooms, and twenty-four single 
edrooms, linen-room, housemaid’s closet, 
and w.c.’s, as on floor under. Staircases are 
here contrived to the Mansard roofs, which 
each contain three bedrooms. This establish- 
ment is situate in the finest Loch district of 
Scotland, and is capable of accommodating 
over one hundred visitors. 


(Zo be continued.) 
————W 9 


LEVELLING.—XXII, 
(CONCLUSION. ) 


__ READINGS OF THE VERNIER. 

EE concluding this series of articles, we 
| give a few examples of the yernier, and 
the mode of reading it. If we take nineteen 
divisions of the primary scale or limb, and 
divide it into twenty parts for the yernier— 
an arrangement common in many ordinary 
| theodolites—eyery one division on the limb 

will exceed 1-20th part on the yernier. 
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Fig. 50, a shows a yernier of 80 divisions, 
including 29 divisions of the limb. Each of 
the latter is subdivided into half-degrees. 
The zero of yernier is between 22 and 223 
degrees of the limb, the 23rd division of the 
former coinciding with 333 on the limb, as 
shown by the dotted line. The reading con- 
sequently is 22 degrees 23 minutes. In the 
next example, 0b, the zero has passed 22 
degrees and a half of the limb. Looking 
next at the vernier, we find that its middle 
mark or fifteenth division coincides with 30° 
on the limb; the reading, therefore, is 22° 
+30 minutes(for the half-degree) + 15 minutes 
or 22° 45’. Sometimes the line of coincidence 
is not exactly found, but is somewhere 
between the lines of the division. Thus, in 
example c, the reading of the lower plate is 
49° and a fraction, and this fraction we haye 
to determine. In glancing over the vernier, 
which is in this example magnified, a frac- 
tion more than 7’ is recorded, or between the 
7th or 8th divisions (see dotted line), there- 
fore, the mean reading is correct, or 49° 7’ 30". 
In estimating these fractions of a minute the 
eye is the best judge: the slightest divergence 
of one of the graduations of the vernier from 
the lower mark may be read as 15’, quite 
small enough to be recorded in practice. A 
little experience in reading the plates, as set to 
different marks of the limb and vernier, will 
soon enable the student to read to a nicety 
the angle ; we may, therefore, merely repeat 
in the form of a rule that may be remem- 
bered the mode of reading. 


TO READ THE VERNIER. 

Notice the division or subdivision on the 
lower limb to which the zero of vernier 
points. Next look along the vernier in the 
same direction for the coincidence of a line 
of the yernier to one on the limb, and read 
the number of divisions on the vernier, 
adding it to the number of degrees and half 


degrees pointed to by the zero of the vernier 
for the reading. It must be observed that 
only one line on the yernier can coincide 
with a line on the limb. 


VALUE OF READINGS. 


The value of each division or sub-division 
on the limb is found by simply dividing it 
by the number of divisions on the vernier. 
Thus, if the limb is divided into minutes 
only, or 1 degree, and the vernier has 20 
diyisions— 

60 ~ 20 = 3 minutes, value of reading. 
Ifeach degree on limb is subdivided into 
half-degrees or 30 minutes, and the yernier 
has 30 divisions, as in a and 6— 


30’ ~ 30 = 1 minute, value of reading. 


If each degree is divided into three parts, or 
20 minutes, and the vyernier has 20 diyi- 
slons— 

20 + 20 = 1 minute value of reading. 
Tf each degree is divided into six parts of 10 
minutes each, reduce them into seconds, or 
600", and the vernier has 30 divisions, then— 


600 + 30 = 20 seconds, value of reading. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THEODOLITE. 


The construction of the theodolite can 
only be practically learned by examining the 
instrument. The upper and lower plate, 
shown in the eleyation, Fig. 51, which repre- 
sent the lower part of the instrument, and 
marked A and B, are secured to the neok C 
asa whole. The upper plate A is fixed toa 
conically-shaped spindle, which passes down 
the neck, and which plate revolves with the 
telescope, which is fixed thereto by standards 
indicated. Upon this top plate the verniers 
and microscopes M M are attached. The 
telescope can be reversed in its standards. 
The lower plate B—which has a bevelled edge, 
and is graduated into degrees and half-degrees 
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which read round it in the direction of the 
sun (see plan in last article)—revolves round 
the vertical axis, and can be clamped in any 
position. D and E represent the parallel 
plates, between which are the levelling screws 
fF, I I for adjusting the instrument toa hne. 
G is a milled-head screw for tightening collar 
round the neck, H the slow-motion screw or 
tangent-screw for adjusting the lower plate. 
In addition to these screws, there is another, 
not shown, for clamping the upper to the 
lower plate when directing the telescope to 
the first of the objects forming an angle and 
also a tangent-screw for nicely adjusting the 
plates. With these mechanical adjustments 
the instrument can be manipulated to any 
position with great nicety. 


ADJUSTMENTS FOR LEVELLING. 


In setting up the instrument on fresh 
ground the eye is the best judge of the first 
rough placing of the tripod stand. The 
lower parallel plate E ought to be approxi- 
mately levelled by the eye. Unclamping 
the parts, the surveyor then manipulates the 
screws F', I’, F till the spirit levels record 
true levels in each direction, to do which 
one of the levels should be made to rest over 
the centre screw I’, the other screws, F and I’, 
being then turned in opposite directions till 
the bubble is brought to its centre. Then 
turn the other two screws in the same 
manner till the level at right angles to the 
one just levelled is adjusted. If in doing 
this the first level is thrown out, the first 
two screws must be again turned slightly, 
and the surveyor has to manipulate the four 
screws till the levelling is perfect in both 
directions, to do which turn the instrument 
half-round, and correct for half the error. 
Next turn the plate round again to 180°, and 
‘readjust levels, and repeat the operation at 
right angles or 90°. Ii the levels in these 
various positions of the plate remain correct, 
the theodolite is in perfect adjustment, and 
ready for taking angles. Those who desire 
further information on surveying and level- 
ling operations and instruments may use- 
fully consult Simm’s “Principles and 
Practice of Levelling,” Jackson’s ‘‘ Aid to 
Survey Practice,” ‘‘ Practical Surveying,” 
by G. W. Usill, C.E., and a valuable work 
on ‘‘ Land Surveying” by W. Penman, 
C.K. 

In our last article, on p. 515, line 26 from 
bottom, 45° should read 58°. 
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REPORTS OF ARTISANS ON THE PARIS 
UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


EK have received a bulky volume* contain- 
ing the various reports of the seventy- 
five delegates who visited the Paris Exhibition 
under the auspices of the Lord Mayor for the 
purpose of reporting on the trades carried on in 
the Metropolis. As will be remembered, both 
employers and workers were represented at the 
committee summoned by Mr. Alderman White- 
head to undertake the arrangements. The dele- 
gates were picked men chosen by the workmen 
as their representatives; they devoted their whole 
time to the questions of the ways*of working, 
quality of work, differences in make, material 
employed, new and original ideas, prices, wages, 
and mode of payment, hours of labour, whether 
by piecework or otherwise, amount of machinery 
used in production, the designand other conditions 
of workmanship. The idea was an excellent one, 
-and the practical value of reports made by artisans 
in the various trades cannot be overrated ; 
though the artisan is not, owing to many cir- 
cumstances, so well qualified to judge of certain 
qualities and conditions of workmanship as one 
who has none of the narrowness and prejudices 
sof training inseparable from the worker in any 
‘branch. This is probably the reason why we 
have so few suggestions on design. The great 
advantage, however, of the Mansion House 
scheme is the educational value to the workmen 
themselves in having been brought face to face 
with workers and products in France. 
Picking out of the volume of reports, which 
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/represent no less than 64 separate trades, those 
which are of chief interest to artists and arti- 
ficers engaged in the building industries, we 
may first briefly refer to the report on Brick- 
laying, by Mr. G. M. Pettit, which is interest- 
ing for its terse style. It will be impossible to 
summarise all the information given by Mr. 
Pettit. Hesays: ‘‘ Bricklayers in Paris are not of 
a recognised standing, except in the way of 
chimney-stack building.’? The masons lay the 
bricks, nearly all the men coming from the north 
of France. No apprenticeship is necessary, as 
they work one year as lads for nothing, and 
afterwards get what they earn at piecework ; the 
wages being from 3 to 35 francs aday. The 
masons who lay the bricks in the internal walls 
get from 10d. to 1s. per hour, and the labourers, 


5d. to 7d. The Municipal Council pay a higher 
rate, and the writer notes with pleasure the fact 
that the local boards and vestries of London are 
about promoting the artisan’s welfare by requiring 
the contractor, before signing a contract, to 
satisfy the board that they pay their employés 
a recognised rate of wages. Piecework is almost 
universal; but the report says the brickwork 
‘does not approach our standard of excellence,”’ 
but this is not surprising when we consider only 
about one per cent. of the buildings in Paris are 
of brick. For their walls of 43in., concrete 
blocks are used about 18in. square and 3}in. 
thick, the plastering bringing up the thickness 
to about 5in. The blocks are grooved all round 
to form a key when bedded in cement, a form of 
construction that is far more desirable than our 
thin half-brick inside wal's. The construction 
of flues is on a very different system to that of 
our own country. We quote the report: ‘‘ Where 
flues exist the walls are 9in., the flues are about 
Gin. by 9in., made of a block about 1lin. long, 
Jin. high, and 9in. wide, of the same material as 
the brick, with the inside corners of flues 
rounded.’? ‘Where there are several flues side 
by side these form flue tubes, the blocks being 
fitted to each other by bevelled joints, allowing 
only about ljin. from the outside of brickwork 
to the flue, a thickness that is found to answer 
where charcoal-burning instead of coal is used, 
as the flues do not get furred by soot. The 
French chimney stacks are generally circular, 
and carried to a great height. he bricks 
are circular on the face, and laid heading 
bond with red and white bricks, and a cor- 
belling at the head; these stacks are carried up 
remarkably straight, and ave built by bricklayers 
who devote themselves to chimney-building, 
and are paid at the rate of 10d. an hour. The 
writer speaks in commendation of the technical 
schools for boys, and the assistance afforded by 
the State to boys whose parents cannot afford to 
pay the fees. Referring to exhibits, a fireplace 
and mantel of firebricks and blue joints, for 
standing in a stove smaller than the opening, is 
noticed as the best piece of work shown, also 
models of groining bricks and roofing tiles are 
spoken of as well executed. Asa duty is paid on 
the weight of bricks, they are perforated through 
the end, or, more correctly speaking, they are 
cellular, the oblong ones being of six cells three 
in width and two in depth, and the square- 
sectioned ones 44in. by 4}in. by 9in. of nine cells, 
three each way. The smaller bricks have only 
two chambers, and are 12in. by din. by 3in. 
The value of these hollow bricks for building 
partitions, and for preventing the passage of 
sound is obvious. Here our brickmakers may 
take a lesson. In France the duty on weight has 
been the mother of invention; the hollow brick 
has many uses and merits, to which we need not 
now refer. The specimens of solid bricks are 
good, and very hard and square, weighing about 
5lb. each. The duty paid on them is 6s. per 1,000 
kilos (19ewt.). 

The coloured enamelled bricks made in France 
and Belgium do not surpass the Hnglish exhibits. 
The roofing tiles of the two former countries are 
of superior make. One sort of tile is 12in. by 
Jin., with two ‘‘ears’’ at top to hang on to the 
laths, and perforated for nailing to lath, a hole at 
bottom being provided to receive wire to tie the 
tile to the batten to prevent its being lifted by the 
wind. Other tiles have a cone-shaped perfora- 
tion in centre for ventilation ; some are of glass, 
for admitting light. An iron frame to suit a 
number of glazed tiles as a light, that can be 
hinged, or to lift, isa good idea for roofing. The 
materials of the tiles are said to be harder and 
lighter than our own. The sewers of Paris are 


partly of stone and concrete, are larger than ours, 
| and form subways for gas and water mains, and 
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telegraph wires which run along the sides and 
crown of culvert. There are footways 2ft. 6in. 
wide, and the sewers are straight and lighted 
with the electric light. A visit to a building 
for station offices is described. The writer says 
the work was very good, the bricks white, with 
‘‘ headstones ”’ (?)—stone lintels are meant—over 
the windows, and three rings of relieving arches 
of red headers. The joints were struck during 
erection with a ‘‘beaded jointer, leaving the 
joints hollow, nice, and true,’’? which Mr. Pettit 
says he should like to see adopted in England. 
No edges project to catch the rainfall, 
Referring to prices, the ordinary red bricks, 
Yin. by 44in. by 2in., at the manufactory, at per 
1,000 are £2 2s., or £3 in Paris; cants, quarter- 
rounds, and splays £2 10s.; perforated bricks, 
12in. by 84in. by 4in., with six cells, £5; white 
bricks, £2 10s. per 1,000; roofing tiles (12in. 
by 9in.), £5 per 1,000; hip and valley tiles, £4. 
Prices are also given for sanitary pipes. The cost 
of living in Paris for the artisan is about £4 4s. 
a year per room in a third or fourth floor. Dis- 
putes in the trade are settled by six persons, three 
being artisans and three employers—a much more 
sensible way of settling trade disputes than that 
in favour here. at 
Carpentry and joinery is reported by Mr. J. C. 
Taylor. Speaking of wages in this branch, he 
says they have no standard rate in Paris, but itis 
a matter of bargain between employers and 
workman; those skilled command good prices, 
and contracts are often entered into. Disputes 
in the trade are settled in the same manner as we 
have described above. An equal number of 
employers and workmen, elected for six years 
with magisterial powers, sit in open court, 
the various trades being grouped in twelve sec- 
tions ; these trade magistrates are paid 100 francs 
a month for their services. Usually, seven form 
the court; but it has only jurisdiction up to £8, 
and cannot interfere with contracts. Witnesses 
can be>called. The court exercises a valuable 
check on ‘‘sweating,’’ a fair price is fixed upon 
every workman, who is registered at the Hotel de 
Ville and holds a certificate, which is handed to 
the court. There are no trade-unions, though 
syndicates of the trades exist, and associate at 
the Bourse du Travail, subsidised by the Council. 
Through this agency workmen obtain employ- 
ment, and their trade interests are arranged. 
There appears to be no glut of labour on the 
market, the supply and demand being well 
adjusted. The mode of payment is by 
the hour, varying from 63d. to 83d. per 
hour; the workmen commence at 7 a.m., and 
leave at 6, and are paid for 10 hours’ work seven 
days a week, with Sunday afternoon off. The 
systems of payment are various, though that 
generally adopted is by the hour. Mr. Taylor 
says the workmen are skilled, but slow compared 
with their English brethren; he does not think 
they would submit to our system of factory 
organisation ; but he admits their work is pro- 
duced at a much higher cost than that of London. 
The Paris carpenters are clever at large timber 
structures, know the principles of construction 
well, and produce a high class of carpentry. The 
artistic buildings in the exhibition ground are of 
first-class workmanship and finish, and carpentry 
is carried out to a high degree of excellence in 
Paris. The models of stairs are masterpieces of 
French carpentry, and Mr. Taylor recommends 
the Carpenters’ Company to obtain some of these 
models. zi 
Referring to new methods of construction, the 
writer says, while there is novelty of treatment 
adapted to design, their system is generally th 
same as our own. The general collection DB 
Jeamin Fréres of models, including spiral stairs 
domes, hip roofs, splayed frame linings, mould- 
ings, and casements, is highly commended. 
Another set of models, by H. Bourdoisant, 18 
highly praised. Mr. Taylor says he never saw 
finer work. The Compagnons-Charpentiers, 
Paris, display models of buildings and stair con= 
struction, walnut and chestnut, a class of work- 
manship which show that the French workman 
is able to produce the very best work. The 
church joinery, choir-stalls, and pulpits are de- 
scribed as splendid specimens of finished joinery. 
Again, the grand staircase in the French section 
‘(is the finest piece of work I ever saw.”’ 16 
writer visited several of the churches and public 
buildings: Notre Dame contains oak joinery of 
the finest description. Workmen can now Jom 
together and contract for work up to £2,000, and 
syndicates or associated carpenters and joiners 
turn out some good work. The United States 
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are well represented in the exhibition, and, 
together with Belgium and Sweden, are our 
closest competitors for commercial carpentry and 
joinery. English firms, like Ransome and Co., 
are absent. ‘The French workmen are expert in 
the use of tools, and for making large mortises 
they use a tool like a pickaxe, which does the 
work expeditiously. Some good sections of 

French casements are shown for the meeting of 
stiles, frames, and a good weather-sill and rail. 
Mr. T. Vest contributes a report which rather 
elashes with Mr. Taylor’s; he says the French 
joiners’ work is inferior in construction, but far 
ahead of any English exhibit in design. A con- 
fessional cabinet in oak, designed by M. Uchard, 
architect, and executed by Simonet, Paris, is 
stated to be the best joinery exhibit in the 
Exhibition. The next is a fine pulpit of oak, 
designed by M. Berguet, architect, executed by 
Moisseron l’Andre in the South of France. 
Messrs. Jennings, Palace-road, exhibic a splendid 
display of lavatory fittings, which surpass the 
French in this class. Construction, says Mr. 
Vest, is almost overlooked; if we accept his 
opinion, the finish in the work is inferior to our 
own. Speaking of doors, they are large and 
massive, often 18ft. to 20ft. high, covered with 
heavy mouldings and carvings. Internal doors 
are different to ours, being 7ft. by 2ft. 6in. or 
2ft. 8in. wide; the stiles and rails all of the 
same width, usually 3in. wide. For example, 
the bottom and top rails are of similar 
width, 3in., a middle panel in place of our 
middle rail, llin. wide, inclosed by two 3in. 
rails. The height to top of upper rail is 
usually 3ft. 1lin. instead of 3ft. 2in., the height 
in English doors. The lock is on the upper rail, 
the panels are the whole width of door, without 
muntins. Mouldings are worked out of the 
solid on both sides of door, the moulding is 
ploughed for the panel, and the back of moulding 
has two grooves in it, so as to fit on to stiles and 
rails—a plan we contend that is better than our 
own, although Mr. Vest does not think so. Pinning 
takes the place of wedging; the French joiner 
eentends that if the mortise is made narrower at 
the back, and the tenons are cramped well home, 
this will act as wedging, which Mr. Vest denies. 
The door is often rebated on the two edges, 
which close against two fillets on the jambs, a 
plan which ayoids draught, as it has two right 
angles to pass. Mr. Vest’s estimate of the 
execution of the fittings of the Hotel de Ville 
does not agree with Mr. Taylor’s, who says of it 
a high standard is maintained all through. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Vest, no attention has been paid to 
seasoning; the framing is much shrunk, mitres are 
open, and shoulders off; the window linings and 
architraves are twisted, &c. Several remarks of 
a technical character are made on casements, 
segmental frames, stairs, handrails, and other 
matters which space precludes our mentioning. 
The French casement, of course, is almost 
general in France, the English sash system the 
exception. Preference is given even to our 
English-made French casements. The writer 
Says: ‘‘The centre vertical joint is simply 
hollow on the one closing style and round on the 
other, which has two fillets screwed on, one on 
each side, and is also hollowed out so as to 
entirely cover the joint when closed.’? The 
bottom joint ‘‘has simply a weathered piece 
throated and screwed on to the bottom rail, so 
as just to clear the metal water-bar standing 
about 3in. above the sill.’” The casements open 
inwards. Mr. Vest’s examination has not gone 
far enough. The vertical joints are not all made 
as he describes, if we can follow his description ; 
here a diagram would have been of service. Mr. 
Taylor’s sections exhibit a safe joint and weather 
bar. Then there are louvres fitted to all French 
windows, and these are a protection from both sun 
and wet. 

Speaking of stairs, the writer observes the 
difference found in the French system. They 
assume a person moves 2ft. horizontally and the 
labour of rising vertically is twice that; thus 
the width @f the tread added to twice the rise 
should be equal to 2ft., a rule which gives a 
much easier staircase. ‘he treads have nosings 
not semicircular but worked with a quarter 
round, so that the full width of tread is retained, 
and in place of the scotia there is a fillet worked 
onto the tread. The latter is ploughed about 
fin. from. face of fillet to receive top edge 
of the riser, which is tongued; then the 
riser is let down behind the tread and is screwed 
to back edge. Other details are given, but the 
description is worthless without sections. The 


carpenter receives 9d. per hour, the joiner only 
8d. The material used is spruce or white stuff, 
and joinery is largely prepared from it. With 
regard to tools, Mr. Vest prefers the English, and 
notices several differences in make; the machines 
used are similar to our own; asto original ideas, 
he declares, the French have very few worth 
mentioning. As to technical schools, of course 
he admits their superiority ; while, as to design, 
the French, he allows, are far in advance of us. 
Piecework is generally preferred to day work. 
The cost of living is cheaper than in England, 
as the French workman only has two meals a day 
—a breakfast at 11 a.m. and his dinner at 6 or 
7 p.m. 

Plastering is treated by M. T. Smyth, who 
says the quality and extent of the work was a 
most agreeable surprise. The art of the 
plasterer is carried to the highest point. The 
beautiful representative structures on the Champ 
de Mars are examples of the plastering skill and 
taste of the French artist in this material. These 
buildings represent various styles of architecture 
and decoration in stone and other coloured 
materials. The Indian Palace, the work of 
English plasterers, Messrs. Joubert, of Chelsea, 
is an important exhibit in the ground, 180ft. in 
length, by about 40ft. in width, in the Early 
Mogul style, all the details and ornament being 
reproductions from Indian sculpture in the Indian 
Museum, South Kensington, designed by Mr. C. 
Purdon Clarke, C.I.E. The work was done by 
English workmen at 10d. an hour with lodgings, 
instead of French workmen at 8d. with no 
lodgings—acreditableacknowledgment of English 
workmanship. The Persian Pavilion is one 
of the best specimens of the art. Generally, Mr. 
Smyth observes, though the French methods 
seem to be inferior to the English, they 
turn out good work, but with a waste of material 
that would soon make an English employer bank- 
rupt. British exhibitors are few; nevertheless 
Mr. Smyth affirms we are not only abreast, but 
ahead, and in support of this view he mentions 
the admirable cements in the market, and the 
rivalry between English manufacturers to pro- 
duce the best articles at the lowest price. Men- 
tion is made of a very superior cement made by 
J. Robinson and Co., of Carlisle, which ig said to 
stand a stronger tensile strain than Portland, and 
stands in the front rank for plastering purposes, 
casting, and moulding. It will carry from three 
to four or more of sand to one of cement for 
rendering and floating. The wages now given 
are 73d. to 83d. per hour; but house rents are 
moderate, as a man and family can get apart- 
ments for about £12 a year, and provisions 
are cheap. Workmen have next to no piece- 
work, and are paid monthly, their working day 
being ten hours in summer, and eight to nine in 
winter. 

We have already referred (p. 539, a fort- 
night since) to the excellent report on Plumbing, 
written by M. R. J. Lyne, which is one of 
the shortest ; but, as he says, this was owing to 
the want of interpreters. Plumbing, zinc- 
working, and gas-fitting are combined in one 
trade in Paris. A complete change in the system 
employed is taking place, the English methods 
having been introduced by M. Poupard. Sani- 
tary plumbing is being adopted very slowly, and 
the English system is being taught in the 
technical schools. Workmanship is creditable, 
but unequal to that shown by Messrs. Jennings, 
of Lambeth, ina stack of 4in. soil-pipe, and two 
P-traps branched into same, the best work of the 
kind in the exhibition. Piecework is generally 
adopted; but the plumbers’ syndicate is against 
the system. The French plumbers receive 7} 
francs per day, and work for 54 hours per week 
in summer, and 48 in winter, wages paid 
fortnightly. It would be impossible to refer to 
further details. The trades we have noticed are 
those of the chiefest value to our readers. Very 
many reflections having an important bearing on 
workers and workmanship occur to the mind in 
reading these reports on foreigh production and 
industries, to which we may return. 


THE DRAINAGE OF LONDON BOARD 
SCHOOLS. 


HE Works Committee of the London 
School Board has reported to the Board 

that very serious defects exist in several of the 
Board schools, especially as regards the laying 
of the drains. The attention of the committee was 
drawn to the manner in which the drains of the 


Marlborough-road schools at Chelsea, appearel 
to have been laid when the school was built in 
1877, and again in an enlargement in 1882. The 
architect, Mr. T. J. Bailey, reported that he had 
come to the conclusion that the original drains 
were in their planning faulty, and in their 
execution rendered still worse by bad laying and 
taking bad directions. As to the enlargement, 
the clerk of the works either had too much to do, 
or did not recognise his great responsibility 
sufficiently to give the supervision drainage 
works absolutely require, and the contractors, 
through their workmen, were left to their own 
resources, the result being ‘‘ scamped and imper- 
fect work,’’ expensive to the Board, and likely to 
be disastrous to the health and welfare of teachers 
and scholars. The sum of £200 is recommended 
to be voted to set these drains in good order. A 
report of changes required in the sanitary ar- 
rangements of the Clifton-road School, New-cross, 
has been made by the architect at the instance of 
the managers of the group of schools. Altera- 
tions are recommended, costing from £250 to 
£300, as necessary to put this school into a sanitary 
condition. The divisional offices of West 
Lambeth in the Stockwell-road, are reported as 
needing from £120 to £150 to be spent upon the 
drainage. Then, in a report of bad smells at the 
Warple-way Schools, Wandsworth, the superior 
officer for repairs, after inspection, describes 
certain offices to be in a foul and unhealthy con- 
dition, and recommends works which will cost 
£150 in the sanitary fittings and drainage. 
Another report has relation to the Plassey-road, 
Catford, the head master and mistress of which 
have complained that a most unpleasant smell 
frequently pervades the school. Inspection 
showed the drainage to be badly laid and badly 
jointed, and not at all in the directions planned. 
No estimate is given as to the cost of setting the 
drainage of this school in a proper condition. 
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CHIMNEY-SHAFT BUILDING. 


A RATHER high chimney shaft has just been 

erected at Messrs. F. S. Hempleman and 
Co.’s Chemical works, Rainham, Hssex, and 
forms a prominent landmark on the river side, 
lying about half-way between the outfall pump- 
ing station at Crossness on the Kent shore, and 
Purfleet on the Essex shore. 

Considerable difficulties presented themselves 
in the foundation, as borings and sinkings proved 
the strata to be anything but good for such an 
erection, for they showed 3ft. of made ground, 
4ft. loamy clay, 16ft. soft peat, 5ft. soft clay, and 
3ft. of running sand, before ballast was reached. 
To meet this emergency, the foundation was 
formed with 69 piles of 12in. by 12in pitch pine, 
which was driven by a 10 cwt. monkey, with 
10ft. fall, into the gravel, until the drive was 
reduced to an average of about 3%in. to the stroke. 
The piles having been cut off evenly, were 
braced by 12in. by 12in., and 12in. by Qin. 
stringers, and the space between them for a depth 
of 2ft., and up to the top of the stringers filled 
in with Porland cement concrete. Upon this 
made surface, llin. by 4in. and 1llin. by 3in. 
Burnettised planks were laid, and then a bed of 
concrete 40ft. square and 8ft. thick. This having 
been floated up to a perfect level surface, was left 
to stand for some weeks, and on being tested was 
found to be quite even. 

The height of the chimney is 186ft., the 
external measurement at the base 15ft., and at 
the cap 7ft. 6in., the internal diameter being ft. 
at the bottom, and 6ft. at the top. The head is 
built entirely of blue Broseley bricks in cement, 
and is surmounted by an iron ring cap put 
together in sections with copper bolts. A 1din. by 
gin. lightning conductor is fixed. The shaft was 
built from external scaffolding to a height of 25ft., 
and above that from the inside. The weight 
upon the piles is about 1,300 tons. 

The whole of the foundations and shaft were 
designed by, and have been executed under the 
immediate personal supervision of Mr. W. Seck- 
ham Witherington, F.R.I.B.A., 79, Mark-lane, 
H.C., and the shaft itself was erected by Mr. 
Joseph Blackburn, 39, Arkwright-street, Notting- 
ham, with Mr. Dayid Ellis as his foreman of the 
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On Saturday the memorial stone of the new 
Victoria Hospital at Folkestone was laid. The site 
selected is close to the Radnor Park, on the north 
side. The hospital will be built by Mr. Brooks, 
from designs by Mr. J. Gardner, of Folkestone. 
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PREMISES IN SOUTH AUDLEY-STREET. 


TuEsE business and residential premises in South 
Audley and Mount streets, Grosvenor-square, 
are erected from the designs of Mr. Thomas 
Verity. The contractors were Messrs. Green 
and Son, of Hackney. The fronts are executed in 
pink terracotta and brick, supplied by J.C. 
Edwards, of Ruabon. Our illustration is from a 
photograph by Mr. J. F. Knights, of Wynne- 
road, Brixton. 
CARTOON FOR SGRAFFITO. 


Tuts photographic reproduction is taken direct 
from Mr. Heywood Sumner’s large full-size 
cartoon now on view at the New Gallery. The de- 
sign illustrates an attempt at imaginative realism 
in decorative work, for which his very original 
method of polychrome sgraffito is so well adapted. 
Refinement of detail, coupled with boldness of 
drawing, is well realised in this work, wherein 
truth to natural forms has not been sacrificed to 
the necessities of a conventional and desirable 
flattreatment. The minor features, too, have 
received as careful a consideration on the part of 
the artist as the general effect of the whole 
composition. 
HOUSE AT ELS@REE. 


Tuts house contains, beyond the accommodation 
shown on ground floor, six bedrooms, two dress- 
ing-rooms, and bath-room on first floor, with 
lumber-room in attic. The materials are brick 
for the lower part, with tile-hanging and half- 
timber work over, and tiles for the roofs. The 
interior is finished in a simple manner, the whole 
costing £2,350. The drawing was hung in this 
year’s Exhibition of the Royal Academy. Mr. 
S. B. Russell is the architect. 


CHURCH OF 88. JOHN AND PAUL, VENICE. 


Tr our readers will turn to the Bumprine News 
for June 29, 1888, a description, with a double- 
page illustration, will be found of the celebrated 
equestrian statue of Colleoni, by Andrea Verocchio, 
which stands in the campo in front of the school of 
St. Mark’s, by the side of the Church of SS. Gio- 
vanni e Paolo, at Venice, as shown by our photo- 
graphic plate by Brogi to-day. Whether Nicola 
Pisano was the architect of the Gothic facade of 
this fine Dominican church or not is uncertain. 
The monks finished the interior, and the dates 
given range from 1246 to 1430. The size of the 
building and its grand treasures of art contained 
within the walls cause the church torankamong the 
most important in Italy. Many of the monuments 
have been brought from other demolished churches, 
till at last the fabric, like Santa Croce in Florence, 
has been described as a national Pantheon. 
“The church, better known really as San Zani- 
polo, is 330ft. long, and its width between the 
ends of the transepts is about 1438ft. The 13th- 
century portals, with marble columns and rich 
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sculptures, form a grand specimen of Italian 
Gothic, and the crude bas-reliefs of the 7th and 
8th centuries let into the wall of the fagade give 
increased interest historically. Above, to the 
right, isa tablet of ‘‘ Daniel in the Lions’ Den.”’ 
To describe the treasures within the church 
would occupy more space than is here available ; 
but among the chief objects we may name the 
tomb of the Doge Pietro Mocenigo, with statues 
by Pietro, Tullio, and Antonio Lombardo ; the 
Renaissance tomb of Admiral Girolamo Canal, 
1535; Christ on the Throne, a bas-relief from 


6 | the tomb of the Doge Ranieri Zeno, 13th century ; 


a well-restored altar-piece, by Giovanni Bellini, 
with the Madonna and singing angels; pyra- 
midal tomb, by Melchior Barthel, to the 
painter, Melchior Lanza, 1674 ; Marcantonio 
Bragadin’s monument (he who was the 
defender of Famagosta in Cyprus, and died 
in 1571, being flayed alive by the Turks, who 
stuffed his skin with hay, and exhibited it thus 
under a red umbrella); an altar-piece in nine 
parts by Carpaccio; monument to the 16th- 
century Senator, Alvise Michiel; an altar-piece 
showing the Descent from the Cross, by Lattanzio 
Quereno; the Baptismal Chapel, by Gregorio 
Lazzarini; the Mausoleum of the family Valier ; 
the chapel of San Dominico, by Tirali, the archi- 
tect, 1690, with paintings by Giambattista 
Piazetta; the Mausoleum of Nicolo Orsini; 
altar-piece by Lorenzo Lotto; another by Rocco 
Marconi; the High Altar has some fine marble 
bas-reliefs round it by 17th and 18th century 
sculptors, and the five chapels in a line with it 
are full of the richest monuments, too numerous 
to mention in this the Westminster Abbey of 
Venice. The church itself inside is a noble 
specimen of the Early Italian Gothic, one of the 
best known, perhaps, in Italy; the five wide 
pointed arches on either side of the nave give it 
an air of lightness very different from our more 
northern arcades of the same period. 


WOLTERTON MANOR HOUSE. 


Tuts well-known example of the Domestic archi- 
tecture of the Tudor period, situated in the small 
village of East Barsham, Norfolk, was built in 
the latter part of the reign of Henry VII., by Sir 
William Fermor. The building, which is now 
in a sadly ruinous state, is of red brick, the 
strings, panels, most of the mullions, and all 
enrichments being of moulded brick, and are, 
probably, as fine specimens of this class of work 
as any in England. The arms of England and 
France, supported by the Griffin and Greyhound, 
are sculptured over the porch in terracotta, and 
appear also over the entrance gate. The front 
of the gatehouse is very elaborate, and has on 
either side of the archway a figure, in moulded 
brick, on corbels, flanked by octagonal angle 
turrets, with terminals of curious design, moulded 
and panelled. Altogether the house is very 
interesting, and would well repay a visit.— 
Tuos. M. Puarorp, Norwich. 
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METAL-WORK FROM THE OLD HALL, 
GAINSBOROUGH. 


Dre pa subjects need little comment, as the 

drawing is sufficiently explanatory. The 
back ofa grate, bearing the date 1619 upon it, is 
enriched with the coat of arms of some family 
(whose, is not known), nicely worked in. It is 
now coloured. The wrought-iron dog-grate is 
simple and good, while the one in bronze is 
beautifully worked and is as sharp and clean as 
if done recently, though the two letters upon 
it indicate that it was executed in the time of 
Elizabeth Regina. The drawing was contributed 
by Mr. Henry G. Gamble, of Gainsborough. 


SIDEBOARD AT THE NEW GALLERY, 
REGENT-STREET. 


(pa is not much to say about this piece of 

furniture, as the drawing herewith given 
from the architect’s sketch fully explains the 
exhibit, which is distinctly one of the best pieces 
of work shown in the exhibition. ‘The material 
is mahogany, and the fittings are made in gun- 
metal. Mr. John Finch carried out the execu- 
tion, and the design was made by Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, M.A., the architect. 


Kershaw’s patent system of ventilation has been 
applied to the Corporation Schools, Grimsby, the 
patent pneumatic turret ventilators being adopted 
for the removal of vitiated air. 


COMPETITIONS. 


InvERNESS.—Out of seven competitive designs 
for a new church for the Free North congrega- 
tion, Inverness, the building committee have, by 
the casting vote of the convener, resolved to 
recommend the adoption of a design by Mr. 
Cameron, architect. The church is designed to 
accommodate 1,400 people, and to cost £5,500. 


—— ee 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH HZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


BirMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 


A meeting of this association was held at Queen’s 


College on Tuesday evening last, the President 
(Mr. 'T. Naden) being in the chair, and Messrs. 
Bidlake, Bateman, McConnal, Harrison, and H. 
R. Lloyd, and others being present. The Presi- 
dent gave his annual address, in which, after 
referring to the excellent nature of the papers 
read at the meeting of the previous session and 


the general success which had been the notice- 


able feature during that time, he proceeded to 
describe the present system of education for the 
profession of architecture, pointing out that the 
failure of an articled pupil to acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of the wide range of subjects which 
it was necessary for him to study might be due 
to his own or his master’s carelessness; but that — 
his success invariably depended upon his own 
determination to avail himself of all the oppor- 
tunities of gaining experience which might come 
within his reach. Mr. Naden then passed on to 
review the subjects which an architectural student 
should endeavour to master, and to lay down the 
general principles which should guide him in his — 
studies. Several other gentlemen having spoken, — 
a hearty vote of thanks was unanimously passed 
to Mr. Naden for his able address, to which was — 
coupled an expression of the pleasure with which — 
the members welcomed him as president for a — 
second time. The hon. sec. announced that — 
papers had been promised during the coming 
session by Messrs. G. A. T. Middleton, A.R.I.B.A., — 
C. J. Hart, A. B. Mitchell, A.R.I.B.A., F. Bo” 
Andrews, A.R.I.B.A., F. Barry Peacock, C. EH. ~ 
Bateman, Herbert R. Lloyd, A.R.I.B.A., W.H. 
Kendrick, H. H. McConnal, A.R.I.B.A., W. — 
Hawley Lloyd (vice-president), and Aston Webb, — 
Hon. Sec. R.I.B.A.; and also that at the annual — 
conversazione, to be held on 13th November, — 
Messrs. Herbert Railton, Aston Webb, Phené 
Spiers, Gerald C. Horsley, and Ernest George, — 
and many others had promised to lend drawings — 
for exhibition. 2 


Iysrrrvtion or Cry EncineErs, MANCHESTER — 
Brancu.—The opening meeting of the sixth 
session of the association of Manchester students 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers was held on 
Wednesday, October 23, at the Athenzoum, © 
Manchester, the president, Mr. J. Proctor, — 
M.Inst.C.E., in the chair. The untimely death — 
of the past-president, Mr. R. Vawser, M.Inst.C.H., — 
was referred to, and a vote of condolence with his. 
family was unanimously adopted. The president 
then gave his inaugural address, in which he 
drew attention to the objects of the association, — 
and to the education and training necessary to — 
make men good engineers, including a knowledge 
of chemistry, geology, and the various branches 
of the drawing department, &c. He hoped that 
before long a paper would be read as to the 
cause of the high death-rate in Manchester and 
other towns, with suggestions as to the best 
means of reducing the same. He referred to the — 
purification of rivers, and expressed an opinion — 
that action should be ‘taken against owners of 
works on the rivers to cleanse the same as well — 
as against local authorities. A vote of thanks to” 
the president was proposed by the hon. sec., Mr. 
A. D. Greatorex, seconded by Mr. A. W. Law-— 
son, and carried unanimously. ‘i 


>—$$$____—_—_e——___—_ 
CHIPS. 


‘Mr. Henry Capner Marks, Assoc.Mem.Inst.C.E., 
borough engineer and surveyor of Dewsbury, one 
of the selected candidates, has withdrawn his name 
from the list of applicants for the city surveyorship 
York, the town council of Dewsbury having passe@ 
a resolution increasing his salary so as to retain 
services. 


A company has been formed at Pocklington for 
the construction of waterworks. The inhabitants 
at present depend upon an indifferent and limited 
supply, and the town is waoHy unprotected against 
fire. Messrs. Fairbank and Son, M.Inst.C.E., of 
Driffield and Westminster, are the engineers. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


“RITICS in plenty were found to carp at the 
_ foundation of the National Art Association. 
he first meeting of that body, however, was 
‘tended with the success that more hopeful 
eople had anticipated, and the second congress, 
olden in Edinburgh, bids fair to prove equally 
iccessful, For my own part, I feel convinced 
1at anything in the way of meetings or con- 
resses devoted to the discussion of art matters is 
) much seed-sowing, that will in the near future 
ring forth good fruit. That a wider interest in 
rt matters is commercially beneficial to the 
ation is a statement nowadays accepted as a 
uism on all sides; and that a spread of 
iulightenment on principles of the beautiful in 
lart is calculated to advance the interests of 
‘tist, sculptor, and architect we have few of us 
ay shadow of doubt. My views on the National 
rt Association I gave at the time of its forma- 
on, and see no cause to alter them. Properly 
mducted, it should have a prosperous future 
sfore it, and one of great service to the com- 
unity at large. 


The great interest evidenced in architecture, 
id the regard shown for our art in relation to 
1e handicrafts, are circumstances particularly 
ratifying to ourselves. Not only is the archi- 
ctural section well maintained, but the disserta- 
ons upon other arts are well in touch with 
cchitecture. ‘The presidential address of the 
[arquis of Lorne was redolent of architecture, 
1e subject dominating in the discourse in a most 
leasing (though, of course, only a natural) way, 
.the arts as a whole are treated in a broad 
jirit. ‘The noble marquis’s discourse, however, 
as not above criticism. Much, indeed, of the 
mtiment expressed therein was such as only 
ings naturally from the lips of a layman, and 
culated to make one wish that the President 
‘the N.A.A. might be by compulsion a profes- 
onal, either architect, sculptor, or artist. Scotch 
chitects, I fancy, both of the shadowy past and 
ingible present, would scarcely feel flattered by 
.e declaration that churches in the bonnie land 
’e “as ugly as sin.’’ As a set-off against 
igressions of this nature, one may, however, 
urly place the President’s plea on behalf of 
lazed-ware fronts for smoky towns, which, say 
hat we will about the beauties of surface- 
xture, is a material that forces itself upon us as 
sing eminently adapted to city facades. 


In the St. James’s Gazette of Tuesday evening 
ist I noted a communication touching matters of 
ailding and architectural import, possessing 
\ore than ordinary interest to the architect. It 
‘as headed ‘‘ English Law and French Justice,”’ 
ad was the tale of alternate weal and woe, or 
ie versd, told by ‘‘a long-suffering tradesman 
ad householder.’ To put the matter in a nut- 
1ell, our friend had had a difference with some 
ontractor over a bill of extras, and, having gone 
) law, was mulct to the tune of £650 law costs, 
1¢ sum haggled about being ultimately settled 
t little more than £100—a pretty good piece of 
usiness for the lawyers. ‘The job consisted of 
spairing a small country house, and the work 
‘was done in the best style of jerryism. The 
as-pipes leaked, the rain came through the 
dof, the paint washed off, and the rotten wood, 
istead of being cut away, was stopped with soft 
utty and painted oyver.’’ The architect had 
eclared the builder already overpaid, but in 
vite of all, after the usual delay and para- 
hernalia of the law, the result was as related 
dove. This was the woe. 


The weal related to a building "experience in 
tance. The St. James’s correspondent had had 
me work done by a builder in Paris, and a 
aim of 300 francs resulted as ‘‘extras.’? Con- 
dering himself overcharged, he placed the 
count in the hands of an architecte vérificateur, 
‘hho reduced the amount by one-half. Result, 
le case came before the Juge de Conciliation, 
1e @. v.’s certificate was confirmed, and a small 
large for the expenses of justice and 5 per cent. 
r the architecte settled the affair. Comparisons 
*e odious, we know; but there is something of a 
mtrast between these cases, and all, excepting 
er the British surveyor, who gets much 
cist for his mill from light-and-air and arbitra- 
on cases, will cry, ‘‘ They manage these things 
otter in France !’’ The English builder, how- 
ver, may perhaps smile a smile of satisfaction, 
ad, as for our jerry-building friend, which his 
ume is Buggins, he will puff that Sunday cigar, 


which he told me, in all seriousness, he smoked 
to please the ‘‘missus,’’ with something of pride 
swelling beneath his manly bosom. 


The concluding remarks of the St. James's 
correspondent are most practical, and touch upon 
the absence of jerry-building in Paris, a fact to 
which I have often called attention as proving 
that building regulations are also more of those 
things that they manage better in France, One 
of the greatest pleasures to myself, when by good 
fortune I am blessed with such a consensus of 
favourable conditions as leads to a run on the 
Continent, is to pass from the jerry-building of 
England to the solid construction evidenced 
without exception in the streets of many Euro- 
pean cities. 


Mr. G. R. Sims, who, in his contributions to 
the Referee, has already done very great good in 
the cause of sanitation, must be hailed as a 
friend indeed by all true architects and Regis- 
trationists. Writing last week, Mr. Sims 
alludes to Mr. Ritchie’s speech at the Mansion 
House on Tuesday week, wherein the energetic 
father of county-councildom foreshadowed a 
scheme he intends bringing before Parliament for 
the solution of many social problems, particularly 
touching the housing of the poor, and the 
amelioration of tenants’ grievances, a measure, in 
fact, that shall be like the heralding of a 
millennium to a certain stratum of society. 
Enthusiastically welcoming the proposed scheme 
of Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Sims writes, however, 
‘« Does it provide for an alteration in the present 
gross condition of affairs with regard to architects 
and surveyors? It is useless talking about un- 
sanitary houses being made sanitary while every- 
body who chooses to do so can set up as an 
architect and surveyor without passing an exami- 
nation. Itis to this fact that we are indebted 
for the multiplication of unsanitary houses all 
over the land.’’ Bravo! ‘‘ Dagonet’’; if a few 
more popular writers like yourself would take in 
hand the matter of the Registration of architects, 
thing's would soon be different. 


I make no apology for directly transcribing 
the following paragraphs from Mr. Sims’ pen: 
—‘‘ At the present moment all you have to do to 
commence business as an architect or surveyor 
is to open an office and put a brass plate on your 
door. There is no examination necessary, no 
diploma to be obtained. The man who draws 
your tooth must be registered and qualified; the 
man who builds your house and lays your drains 
—the man in whose hands lie the health and the 
life of dozens of families, sometimes of an entire 
town—need not be qualified at all. Some 
time ago there were practising in one town in 
England as architects and surveyors a shoemaker, 
a miller’s carman, a shipwright, a bricklayer, a 
Wesleyan local preacher, and an unsuccessful 
schoolmaster. The shoemaker did a bit of specu- 
lative building, and became chairman of the 
local board of health. ‘The miller’s carman 
became borough surveyor, and, as agent to a big 
landowner, laid out the greater part of a town 
for 40,000 inhabitants. The shipwright is at 
the present moment surveyor of a town in the 
Midlands. The bricklayer, after a spell of archi- 
tecture, turned it up, and when last heard of had 
a little grocery shop. ‘The Methodist minister is 
now surveyor to the rural sanitary authority ; 
but the schoolmaster has abandonded architec- 
ture and surveying, and is now a commission 
agent.’ <A delightful and edifying state of 
things truly, and one to be noted by those who 
may still deem the Registration of architects to 
be unnecessary. 


Many other pertinent remarks does Mr. Sims 
make upon the subject of the Registration of 
architects, and right glad am I to see that he has 
thus taken up the question with such vigour and 
thoroughness, and in a manner that indicates 
strong convictions as to the necessity for some 
measure dealing with the examination and Regis- 
tration of those who profess and call themselves 
architects. As I have frequently pointed out, it 
is public attention—viz., that outside the ram- 
parts of the profession—that requires to be 
attracted. There are no real ramparts or lines 
of the defence, though, for the happy band of 
the handmaidens of architecture; still, for the 
sake of effect, I will talk about the ‘‘ramparts of 
the profession,’’ and urge that it is outsiders that 
require to be informed. Although, for party 
reasons, it is pitiable to think, we in the ranks 


of the glorious profession, that, while possessing 
so many good men and true, yet may boast of 
including shoemakers. millers’ carman, ship- 
wrights, and _ bricklayers, Wesleyan local 
preachers, and unsuccessful schoolmasters—it is 
painful to think that, whilst at heart Registra- 
tionists, we are asa house divided against itself— 
outwardly at variance, while inwardly holding a 
similar creed. This desired public attention is 
only to be attracted through the public Press, 
and where some popular writer will enthusiastic- 
ally employ his power in educating his readers to 
the requisite point, he is certainly deserving of 
all the encouragement we can show him. Much 
power, then, to ‘‘ Dagonet,’’ and will he observe 
that the fact to be impressed upon people is that 
anyone may call himself an architect without let 
or hindrance of what kind soever. He will be 
not a little entertained to find how gross is the 
ignorance on this point, and stir up not a little 
indignation in those otherwise easy-going parties 
who believe that what is is right, and never 
allow themselves to reason otherwise, until some 
kind friend points out to them the error of their 
ways. Gort. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Amateurs Workshop, by the author of 
‘¢ Pattern Making ’’ (London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.), isa reprint of a portion of a 
series of articles which appeared in the English 
Mechanic a few years since, the first chapter 
having appeared in that journal on Jan. 13, 1885. 
The subject matter has been rearranged and 
revised, new matter is added, and descriptions of 
new machines and appliances are introduced, so 
that the work is well up to date, and will be 
found invaluable by the amateur engineer, 
supplying, as it does, reliable information 
respecting the principles of construction and 
modes of operation of engineers’ machines and 
tools, and hints respecting their judicious 
selection. In several cases sufficient details and 
dimensionsare given to enable amateurs possessing” 
some skill to construct machines for themselves. 
The work is divided into two parts, treating 
upon ‘‘machines’’ and ‘‘ tools’’ respectively, is 
illustrated by numerous woodcuts, and is well 
indexed. Vol. XV. of the Proceedings of the 
Association of Municipal Engineers (London: 
EK. and F. N. Spon) contains the papers read 
before the Association in 1888-9, most of which 
appeared in full or summarised in our columns, 
and an index to Volumes I-XV. This has been 
edited by Mr. Thomas Cole, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
secretary of the Association. ‘Three handbooks 
for the examinations of the Science and Art 
Department have been sent us by the publishers, 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall—viz., Introductory 
Lessons on Quantitative Analysis, by John Mills 
and Barker North; Machine Construction, solu- 
tions to the questions set from 1881 to 1886 at the 
May examinations, by Professor Henry Adams ; 
and Elements of Physiology, by Dr. J. H. E. 
Brock. Mr. Fred Wetherfield, of 2, Gresham- 
buildings, the legal editor of the Weekly Times 
and Echo, has just published a most useful six- 
penny digest of the Patent, Designs, and Trade 
Marks Act, which should find a place on the desk 
of every business man and inventor. Cromer, 
Past and Present, by Wauter Rye (Norwich and 
London: Jarrold and Sons), is an attempt to 
describe the parishes of Shipden and Cromer. In 
Chapter I. Mr. Rye gives a description of the 
buried town of Shipden and rising health resort of 
Cromer, which is 21 miles north of the Castle 
Hill, Norwich. Shipden is now a quarter ofa 
mile out to sea, and at the lowest neap tides the 
water recedes far enough to reveal broken 
foundations matted with seaweed, ridges over 
walls, which hardly appear above the sand, and 
the overturned mass of squared flintwork called 
**Church Rock,’’ once the tower of Shipden 
church. We need not dwell on Mr. Rye’s 
theory that these Norfolk villages took their 
names from Danish or Norsk settlers—Cromer 
is thought to be a Danish place-name. Shipden 
must have been, in Tennysonian phrase, a 
‘*haven under a hill’’ ; in the fifteenth century, 
or before, it lost its name, and the port was called 
Cromer, or Cromer alias Shipden. The manors 
and facsimiles of the entries about them in 
Domesday Book are described, the sea-traders 
and townsmen; and the fourth chapter gives an 
account of the churches. The old church of 
St. Peter fell a victim to the encroaching sea 
in 1337, and the new one was a fine edifice 
begun about the same time. The chancel 


spoiled after the Reformation, is now in ruins, 
its destruction having been sanctioned by the 
Bishop of Norwich in 1681 to save the cost of 
rebuilding. At this time the arch and aisle were 
stopped up with masonry, leaving traces of the 
pillars between chancel and its aisles, which must 
have been a long and fine addition to the body of 
church. In 1767 the roof of nave and aisles fell in, 
and the fabric fell into neglect, and was patched 
up in Churchwarden Gothic. The style of nave, 
aisles, and west tower of this later church is 
Perpendicular, the church having been recently 
restored by Mr. Blomfield. The tower is a fine 
example of flint flush work, and some illustrations 
of its treatment are given in Mr. Rye’s book; the 
upper part of tower is particularly interesting. 
Various details are given, including the plan and 
details of the pillars, the panelling of buttresses 
to tower, ornaments of tower doorway, the north 
and south porches, and panel ornaments. The 
monuments in the church and churchyard in- 
scriptions form an interesting appendix to the 
volume, the profits of the sale of which is to be 
given to the Cromer Church Restoration Fund. 


————— 


THE NATIONAL ART CONGRESS AT 
EDINBURGH. 


HE second annual congress of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Art 
and its Application to Industry is being held this 
week in Edinburgh. The opening address was 
delivered by the Marquis of Lorne, the President, 
at the Queen-street Hall on Monday night. 
Having reviewed the points dealt with at last 
year’s congress at Liverpool, he drew attention 
to the encouragement which is given to the arts 
on the Continent, and particularly in France. In 
this connection he urged the need of establishing 
a Closer relation between design and workman- 
ship. He went on to put in a plea for the exer- 
cise of greater taste in domestic architecture ; and 
while pointing to the improvement in design in 
jewelry, he urged that this same improvement 
might be carried into various forms of household 
ornament. ‘Taste was not incompatible with 
simplicity of ornament, as he showed by refer- 
ence to the ornamentation adopted by the early 
races in this and other countries; and he showed 
what an important part colour could play in orna- 
ment, and urged that greater taste in this respect 
could be shown in the exteriors of our buildings. 
In Edinburgh they lived, he remarked, in a 
climate where one would imagine any colouring 
would be welcomed, and yet they were content 
with the gloomy and monotonous greys of our 
stones, or if anything was done to alter this, they 
plastered on whitewash, which only looked well 
when quite fresh. Then they put a border of 
black round each window, and having made their 
houses look as much as possible like a sheet of 
mourning note-paper, with square perforations, 
or having succeeded in making a village appear 
like a set of badly-used dominoes, they sat down 
quite content, and let the rains subdue these 
brilliant efforts by making all the black edges 
drizzle down in veils of dirt across the surface of 
white. The London white surface bricks were 
now successfully used, and frost did not injure 
them. Why not have other colours? Why 
should not the smoky streets of Manchester and 
other towns, still more those under the smoke 
pall of the Black Country, not be made to look as 
bright as colour and glazed tiles could make 
them, with the occasional wash-down from a 
street hydrant ? 
On ‘Tuesday the sectional meetings were 
opened. 
IDEALISM AND REALISM IN ART. 


Mr. Briton NRiviére, R.A., delivered the 
presidential address in the section of painting. 
The most remarkable achievements of the age 
had been, he observed, those of science, and, 
properly applied, the influence of science could 
do much to advance art. It was possible fora 
picture to be scientifically true and have no art 
at all in it; and, on the other hand, it might 
contain several scientific blunders, and yet hea 
great work of art. As to the absolute necessity 
for the union of idealism and realism in the 
artist’s work, Nature supplied the materials, but 
it was in the power of the artist to select, to 
arrange, to organise, to intensify, to subordinate 
them as he pleased. The traditional standard 
counterbalanced and regulated mere realism, 
without which idealism itself would never be able 
to do its best. ‘Tradition had always been the 
abiding power in art. The qualities which would 
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characterise the art of these days, if it were to be 
a permanent link in the great chain of art 
history, were that it would be perfectly sincere, 
that if would be work in which realism was used 
not only for its own sake, but as a language in 
which to express the mind of the painter. He 
believed that, however apparently revolutionary its 
aim, and however original and even eccentric 
some of its methods might appear, it would in the 
main be in harmony with and founded upon the 
great traditions of the past. 


THE NATIONALISATION OF ART. 


A paper by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., on the 
‘‘Nationalisation of Art in this Country,’’ was 
then read for the author in his absence. In 
modern times it had come to be thought that 
beauty and utility were not only two different 
things, but were actually antagonistic, and yet 
art, to fulfil its mission perfectly, must havea 
thoroughly natural and domestic expression. 
Never was a time when art and music were more 
required as healthful influences for necessary 
portions of that general education in which alone 
there is hope. But the modern mind awakened 
to the sense of the value of beauty and joy was 
confronted by the new enemy to art, the progress 
of invention bringing mechanical aid more and 
more into use, and usurping more and more the 
place of the skilled workman’s eye and hand. 
Machinery was the most deadly foe to art and 
beauty, because it was ever in active opposition to 
the sense of life that should be appreciable in all 
human productions. To preserve the human 
element in work for the sake of work alone was 
worth a great effort. He begged lovers of art to 
recognise the immense and valuable help they 
could give by the encouragement of all such work 
as tended to teach the working classes to love and 
honour it. In the activity of the Home Arts 
Association, the Handicrafts Guilds, and kindred 
associations they had all that was most needed to 
revivify what was naturally artistic in the British 
Islands. When the nation understood that its art 
was inextricably bound up with all its material 
prosperity, its spiritual life, and intellectual 
vigour, then, and only then, would Britain boast 
an art that would live for future ages by the side 
of her great and noble literature. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS OF ART A FAILURE. 


Mr. J. E. Hodgson, R.A., then read a paper 
on ‘‘Some of the Causes of the Failure of the 
Government Art Schools and Possible Remedies 
Therefor.’? Our art schools had opened a career 
to men of limited means which required a con- 
siderable outlay of time and money. They had 
taught superficially what was only valuable when 
thoroughly and profoundly acquired, and they 
had produced a vast mass of raw material which 
they were powerless to fashion. After many 
years of education art as applied to manufactures 
was much as it was. Instead of: the artist 
educating the manufacturer the manufacturer 
educated the artist, and he at least knew his 
market. The administration of our art schools 
should be decentralised, and the country cut up 
into so many districts, each with an independent 
central department, which should concern itself 
specially with the manufacturing needs of the 
district. In the art schools of the Potteries dis- 
tricts the students should be taught all that 
appertained to the ceramic art, and the certifi- 
cates granted to teachers should be given for 
proficiency in the special study of ceramics. In 
every place where there was a local industry the 
art schools should specially minister to that 
industry, and these schools would not only 
educate workmen, but would enable the manu- 
facturer to educate himself. The manufacturer 
wantel men whose judgment had been improved, 
and whose knowledge had been extended by 
steady attention to one object and by frequent 
exercise. In our art schools we had all the 
machinery necessary for producing such men, 
but with their present uniform and stereotyped 
system of education no such result was likely to 
be brought about. 


NUDE MODELS IN SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Mr. J. C. Horsley, R.A., delivered an address 
on ‘* The Royal Commission on the Fine Arts 
(1841) and the Government School of Design.”’ 
When officially connected with the School of 
Design he was, he said, informed that a minute 
of Council existed forbidding the employment of 
naked female models in any of the schools con- 
nected with the Department. Now, every female 
student was offered the opportunity of assisting 


in the degradation of her sex. Upon 
Slade and South Kensington schools lay the 
guilt of initiating and fostering models of stud: 
that led to the practice of such enormities, 
and it was the governing powers of both that 
should be called to account for permitting them. 
He declared the South Kensington Art system to 
be a failure, and said that a public and searching 
investigation was peremptorily demanded. He 
entreated Christian men and women to do their 
utmost towards bringing to their senses those 
senseless female art students of their time, who, 
in their preposterous efforts to unsex_ themselves, 
and claiming front places on the male platform, 
bring dishonour and contempt on themselves and 
their country. Many women were sent into the 
world with delightful and admirable artistic 
natures, and produced work of high interest and 
charm. ‘To attempt the highest walks of art 
was, however, an utter mistake on their part. It 
would be a beneficent Act of Parliament, indeed, 
to themselves and others that made the proceed- 
ing illegal and punitive. a 
Mr. Forbes White, of Dundee, said that the 
remarks which fell from Mr. Horsley with 
reference to ladies were uncalled for and unjust. 
He had the honour to know several ladies who 
had studied in the life schools in Paris, and they 
had not conceived one iota of wrong or harm 
from the teaching of these schools. He Loa 
tested in the strongest way against the innuendo 
which came at the close of the address that such 
work should be made illegal. hy 


it must be bad for a man. 


SCULPTURE. } 


Mr. Onslow Ford, A.R.A., delivered the pres 
dential address in the section of Sculpture. He 
asked was it not deplorable that our art schools 
were not receiving the attention due to them 
There was no branch of art that had suffered 
more from withering influences than sculpture. 
It had been his privilege to examine works of art 
at South Kensington, and it was gratifying to 
find that every year the quality of the work was 
better. How sad it was to think of the immense 
proportion of all this talent bound to run to waste 
through the state not having the courage of ils 
opinions. The appointment of a Minister of Fin 
Arts was, he thought, the only remedy for the 
present state of things, and if he gained his post 
through a majority of the votes of the arti 
the United Kingdom, so much the better. 

Mr. G. Webster read a paper on ‘‘ Sculpture 
it Was, Is, and Ought to Be,’? and Mr. D. ~ 


«BE 
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Stevenson, R.S.A., read a paper on “The 
Picturesque in Sculpture,’’ with limehght 
illustrations. = 


In the evening two lectures for working me 
one on ‘‘ Dyeing,’”’ by Mr. William Morris, and 
the other on ‘Decoration and Ilustration ot 
Books,’? by Mr. Walter Crane, were delivered 1 
the Museum of Science and Art. ce 


ART AND THE PEOPLE. 


Mr. William Hole, A.R.S.A., read a pape 
this subject on Wednesday. Mr. Hole said’ 
the function of art was not necessarily to pic 
things of beauty, but to be beautiful. ~ 
crucible of the artist’s brain received the roug 
form from nature, and purging it of extran 
matter gave forth, as a pure product, the spit 
which was his thought. Lacking this gift—and 
it was among the rarest—the would-be artist W 
but a skilled mechanic. Faithful, patient, | 
scientious, learned—all these he might be; but 
artist he was not, for all the virtues never yet made 
one. Subjective art appealed most readily to those 
initiated into the higher mysteries of beauty, a id 
a painted story, an attractive prospect, a comet 
face, or an exciting incident, apart altogether 
from artistic merit, had only to be seen to be 
admired and find a purchaser; while the un- 
assuming canvas which with true originality 


revealed some phases of loveliness in nature un 
dreamed of hitherto, was passed by as uninterest 
ing. Even when art acknowledged to be great 
was publicly exhibited, it was treated with 
neglect and indifference. Sue 


- 


POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF ART. 
In the combined sections of sculpture, archi 


tecture, and national and municipal encourage- 
ment of art, Mr. Philip Rathbone, of Laver- 


. . p id 
ool, read a paper on this topic. He sat 
Frat while any forms of art might add 
grace and might tend to refine daily 
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life, the fostering of patriotic feeling was the 
Galleries of 


province of monumental art alone. 
pictures were not monumental in themselves. 
The three phases of monumental art were archi- 


tecture and the two sister arts—decorative 
No national 


sculpture and mural painting. 
monument was complete without these. West- 
minster Abbey had been turned into a dolls’ 


warehouse by cramming it with images carved 
with no consideration for the architecture of the 
building. We had done our best to eradicate 
from architecture any historical and human 
The whole of the town-halls of modern 
England would only tell future generations that 
certain of our fellow-citizens wore coats and vests 
All public buildings 


interest. 


of a most ghastly colour. 
should be adequate monuments of civilisation. 


In order to attain thts end it was necessary to call 
into requisition seulpture and fresco painting or 


mosaic work. 


On Wednesday the section of Architecture 


was opened. 


THE USE AND DECORATION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


This was the topic of a paper read by Mr. E. 
Roscoe Mullins, who said that subjects for 


decoration must naturally vary according to the 


nature and object of the building itself, and it 
would be futile to try and fetter the imagination 


by any hard and fast lines as to what is and what 


is not suitable. The only difficulty sculptors had 
at present to contend with was to find a fitting 
place for work that was commemorative, but of a 
more abstract and ideal character. He did not 
speak hopelessly, for there were many signs that 
people were beginning to think and feel widely 
vbout these things, and that the long-prayed-for 
may of the arts was on the horizon in the near 
uture. 


MUNICIPAL LEGISLATION WITH REFERENCE TO 
ARCHITECTURE, 


A paper on this subject was read by Sir James 
Gowans, Lord Dean of Guild of Edinburgh, who 
declared that so far as Scotland was concerned, 
there was no legislation which practically bore 
on their question. The Courts of the Dean of 
Guild in Scotland have not, he explained, by 
~ommon law, or by statute, any direct control in 
Juestions concerning the style of architectural 
reatment to be adopted, or the kind of material 
io be employed in the construction of buildings— 
heir functions being limited, though somewhat 
varied between ‘‘lining,’’ as it is called in 
Glasgow, that is fixing the lines or boundaries 
Mf adjoining properties, and in Edinburgh to 
juestions specially of stability and sanitation. 
lhe Municipalities, as distinguished from the 
Dean of Guild Courts, have no other power than 
that of the negative one of restricting the height 
af buildings, and setting back the lines of 
properties causing obstruction, when these 
aappen from demolition to afford an opportunity 
i correcting the lines of frontage at the public 
xxpense. Even this power cannot be traced 
‘urther than the Police Act of 1848. So long 
igo as 1424, in the reign of James I., statutes 
were enacted which enforced that buildings 
should be restricted to two stories in height 
with dormers, or three stories at the utmost; 
‘rom. which it appeared that 22ft. ladders were 
onsidered long enough for use in case of fire, in 
ul burghs in Scotland. This is the origin of 
he existing law of keeping back buildings on 
bublic highways, throughout Scotland, a distance 
#f 25ft. from the centre of the roadway. In 
England there is no jurisdiction corresponding 
that of the Dean of Guild Courts, and such 
wehitectural authority as they have is necessarily 
Kercised by the whole municipal corporation. 
Chis, according to Scottish lights, is a clumsy 
id impracticable way of disposing of such 
wusiness. In Edinburgh, such a course would 
ea waste of time. Passing on to the question 
whether it is desirable in the interests of com- 
Runities that legislative power should be got for 
ontrolling the architecture of buildings, or de- 
acements of an injurious kind, and how it should 
effected, Sir James Gowans said he should not 
uggest the subversion of these Courts of Guild, 
ut felt that some control ought to be exercised 
ver buildings. Of Edinburgh, at any rate, it 
night be said ‘her face is her fortune.’ He 
vould propose to confer upon the Dean of Guild 
ourts at least negative power with regard to the 
roper architectural construction of buildings. 
‘hat is to say, that the Court should, in the first 
stance, decide whether any building was in 
Self, or in relation to its architectural or natural 


surroundings, or other considerations, objection- 
able, and affecting public propriety and interest, 
and that there be, if it is desired, an appeal to a 
court of taste to be constructed of, say, the fol- 
lowing :—The Principal of the University, Pro- 
fessor of Architecture (if such a chair could be 
established), Professor of Art, President of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, Chairman of the Board 
of Manufactures, Chairman of the Cockburn 
Association, and the President of the Architec- 
tural Association. But second, and of not less 
importance, it should be enacted that only archi- 
tects having the guarantee of professional know- 
ledge and ability authenticated by their position 
as members of an architectural association, con- 
stituted by law, equivalent in its own department 
to that of law, or medicine, should be privileged 
to prepare plans for the Dean of Guild Court. 
As matters stand, while the most trivial petition 
to sanction a plan was in most cases presented by 
a procurator, the plan may be the production of 
any person who has had no training to qualify 
him as an architect. It was no exaggeration 
to declare that men entirely destitute of any 
enlightened ideas of architecture were constantly 
employed to carry out what they are radically 
incompetent of doing. In conclusion, he urged 
that more extended and effective powers than 
now existed should be vested in some responsible 
authority ; and that one means, and an essential 
one, was that the profession of the architect 
should be authoritatively placed on a higher and 
more responsible position than at present. 

Dr. Rowand Anderson said that in this country 
architecture was in a more vigorous condition 
than in any other country in Europe. This he 
believed to be entirely attributable to its freedom 
from any State control. Sculpture as an art had 
languished very seriously, more in the North than 
in the South, and this he believed was entirely 
due to the association of sculpture and architec- 
ture, and tothe cultivation in academies of a 
class of sculpture quite unfitted for the climate, 
and even for our very homes. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. T. Blas- 
hill, architect to the London County Council, 
said he thought there should be some sort of 
censorship armed with power to reject, and not 
afraid to say that one design was too poor for 
the position, that another was radically bad, and 
that a third was discordant with its surroundings. 
Professor Baldwin Brown said that they must 
look for improvement to the action of enlightened 
public opinion, not only on the part of archi- 
tects themselves, but on the part of the public. 

Papers were read by Mr. W. F. Yeames, R.A., 
dealing with ‘‘ Competitions and Exhibitions ”’ ; 
by Mr. W. 8S. Black, on ‘‘ Hindrances to Applied 
Art’’; by Mx. J. Starkie Gardiner, on ‘‘ Design- 
ing for Wrought Iron and Other Metals,’”’ and 
‘The Application of Enamels in Decoration ”’ ; 
by Mr. H. H. Statham, on ‘‘ Architectural Effect 
in Cities’?; by Mr. W. D. McKay, on ‘‘ Tra- 
ditional and Modern Methods in Oil Painting”? ; 
by Mr. Thomas Bonnar, on ‘‘Suggestions for 
the Picturesque Treatment of Interiors’’ ; and 
by Mr. Walter Crane, on ‘‘ Design and Mate- 
rial? 

———  — —— 


CHIPS. 


Tabb’s Hotel, Redruth, is about to be thoroughly 
restored and renovated, under the superintendence 
of Mr. James Hicks, M.S.A., of that town. The 
smoking-room is to be furnished and decorated at a 
cost of £500. 


The new post-office erected at Long Sutton is 
completed. The architect is Mr. Holmes Hand, of 
Spalding, and the contractors were Mr. James 
Goodman, bricklayer, Mr. Solomon Warrick, stone- 
mason, Mr. John Ream, carpenter, and Mr. Pul- 
ford, plumber and glazier. The plinth and strings, 
window-heads and jambs, cornice, date panel, 
corbels, and coping are of Ancaster freestone, 
relieved in places by the insertion of red. There 
are also raised and sunk panels of red pressed bricks 
below the windows and above the cornice, and the 
piers are of the same material. Beyond the post- 
office, extending about 60ft., are new stables, &c. 


An obelisk 50ft. in height is being built on Dennis 
Hill, near Padstow. It will commemorate the 
Jubilee, and will contain over 120 tons of granite, 
all supplied by the St. Breward Granite Co. Mr. 
Nicholas Robins, of Padstow, is the contractor. 


The new church at Easington, near Loftus-in- 
Cleveland, was opened for public worship by the 


Archbishop of York on Monday. The church has 
been built, at a cost of over £3,000, by Mr. Thorpe, 
of Leeds, from plans by Mr. Fowler, F.S.A., of 
Durham. 


Building Lortelligence, 


Boitncsproxe.—The parish church was re- 
opened on the 10th inst., after restoration, from 
plans prepared by Mr. James Fowler, of Louth. 
As it stood before the present works were begun 
it was simply a south aisle to the former much 
larger and more important church, the founda- 
tions of the chancel and other portions having 
been found during the restorations. This aisle— 
the present old portion of the church—measured 
59ft. by 24ft., and in the north wall of it was 
found in a well preserved condition the arcade 
which at one time separated it from the nave. 
Soon after the restoration the ruins of the nave 
and chancel were removed. The east side and 
part of the north and south sides of the tower 
were rebuilt, and the south arcade built up to 
form a smaller parish church, and with the ex- 
ception of a new roof, of the barn type, the 
building thus left remained until last year. The 
old pen-like fittings and the barn roof have been 
taken away and the north arcade opened out. 
On this side an aisle has been added utilising the 
arcade. A new roof of panelled waggon-head 
shape has been erected to the original pitch, the 
windows have all been restored, and buttresses 
erected against the walls; a porch has been built 
on the south side, and the tower has been furnished 
with a parapet ornamented with eight pinnacles. 
The floor has been lowered to its original level 
as found by the bases of the pillars, the eastern 
bay raised to its original level, and now separated 
from the nave by a low stone wall with iron 
gates; upon this on the north side is a carved 
lectern, and at the south end it is projected 
forward to form the pulpit. Within this on the 
south side are the ancient sedilia, now restored 
and brought into use, and on each side are 
double rows of stalls and carved oak. At the 
east end of the north aisle a vestry is formed by 
oak screens. ‘The nave has been fitted with 
stained deal seats. The ground his been lowered 
about the building to a great extent—some 5ft. 
on the south side. Messrs. Walter and Hens- 
man, of Horncastle, were the builders. The cost 
was about £2,500. 

EprysurcH. — Plans for the International 
Exhibition to be held in Edinburgh next year 
have been prepared by Mr. William Allan Carter, 
M.Inst.C.E., engineer and architect to the com- 
mittee, with the assistance of Mr. Frank W. 
Simon, architect, and Mr. Penman, C.E. The 
buildings will consist of two main blocks—the 
one devoted to the housing of general exhibits, 
and the other to installations of machinery and 
all kinds of electrical appliances. ‘The former 
will be situated to the east of the Suburban Rail- 
way, while the latter will be to the west of that 
line. At one side of the main entrance gates will 
be erected the offices for the accommodation of 
the executive staff, containing rooms for the 
manager, secretary, treasurer, and architects on 
the ground floor; while on the first floor will be 
provided meeting-rooms for the executive council, 
committees, and dwelling-rooms for the manager. 
This building will be constructed in timber and 
plaster, and suggestive of the old timber work 
met with in the Midland counties. The canal 
will be crossed by means of an iron girder bridge, 
over which an awning will beformed. The main 
building stands at a distance of about 170ft. from 
the Canal bank. It will be about 700ft. in length 
by 200ft. in width, exclusive of annexes which 
project here and there at the back or north side. 
The character of the design partakes of the 
French Renaissance; while here and there, asin 
the towers flanking the principal entrance and at 
the corner domes, several features of a Moorish 
character are introduced. The main block con- 
tains, in addition to space for exhibits, dining 
and refreshment rooms anda concert room, 200ft. 
by 100ft. The general courts are 50ft. wide, and 
the total floor-space of this block extends to 
177,000sq.ft. On the outer side of a railway 
bridge and promenade will be the Machinery 
Hall, a building nearly 700ft. by 150tt., pro- 
viding a floor space of 99,600sq.ft., and on the 
north side will be the boiler annexe. 


Farrrorp.—The work of restoring the roof of 
the parish church of St. Mary, Fairford, and 
preserving the famous windows which, while 
forming its chief feature, at the same time con- 
stitute a unique national treasure, is proceeding 
steadily. The preparation of the plans was 
intrusted to the diocesan architect, Mr. Waller, 
and the restoration of the roof is being executed 
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by Mr. W. H. James, builder, of Cirencester ; 
while the operations necessary for preserving the 
beautiful windows are in the hands of Messrs. 
Lavers, Westlake, and Co., of London. A 
workshop is provided in Fairford for Messrs. 
Lavers and Westlake’s men, so that the windows 
are re-leaded on the spot, thus avoiding the risk 
of a journey to London and back. No ‘‘restora- 
tion’’ of the glass is attempted, it being rightly 
deemed that sufficient injury has been already 
wrought by previous efforts in that direction. 
Where there are portions of the painted glass 
missing, the common glass covered with white- 
wash which previously filled the hole is removed, 
and replaced by stained glass of a sober neutral 
tint harmonising with the prevailing colour of 
the window. Nor is any attempt being made to 
clean the glass. It is handled as little as pos- 
sible, the lichen growing on the interior surface 
is undisturbed, and thus the delicate enamel is not 
injured. All that is being done, in addition to 
the re-leading, is to correct any obvious errors 
of arrangement. The restoration of the roof of 
the nave is completed. The cost of the under- 
taking has been estimated at £3,000. 


Hornsry New Paritsu Cuurcu.—The Bishop of 
London will consecrate to-morrow morning this 
church, accommodating 1,250 persons, which has 
just been erected. The first stone was laid in 
June of last year. Exclusive of the tower, the 
spire, and west front, which it is not intended to 
proceed with at present, the church, with organ, 
has cost a sum of £15,000, towards which nearly 
£14,000 has already been subscribed. The 
pulpit has been erected by parishioners and 
friends as a memorial to Canon and Mrs. Harvey, 
the former of whom for upwards of half a century 
was the rector. The building, which is of 
Ancaster stone, the style of architecture being 
Perpendicular, has been erected by Messrs. Rudd 
and Son, of Grantham. 


Iocupar, Sours Uist.—A new church at 
Iochdar, in the Hebrides, was opened on Sun- 
day week. ‘The church will accommodate 150 
people. Itis Gothic in character, and is plainly 
finished inside with stained wood and seated 
with forms and open benches. The pulpit is 
placed on a raised platform at one end, and the 
roof is open up to tbe ridge. The windows are 
filled in with tinted glass in various shades. 
Externally the building has a belfry of wood, in 
which it is proposed to put a bell, which will be 
a novelty in the district. The building has been 
carried out under the direct supervision of the 
architect, Mr. D. Mackintosh, Oban. Mr. 
Dugald MacTavish, of Loch Maddy, was the 
contractor. 

JoHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL.—The foundation 
stone of the first permanent English church in 
this wonderful town, St. Mary-the-Less, Leppe 
Township, was laid on the 10th of September last. 
Mrs. Darragh, wife to the mission priest, per- 
formed the ceremony in the presence of the Lord 
Bishop of Pretoria, the Ven. Archdeacon of 
Kimberley, anda goodly company, and she was 
presented with a silver trowel by the architect, 
John W. Alexander, A.R.I.B.A., late diocesan 
surveyor for York. 

Lzznps.—The new Central High Grade School, 
erected for the School Board, was opened on 
Monday. The building has an area of 1,342 
square yards, and has frontages to three streets. 
It is Classic in style, with pilasters having Ionic 
caps, two stories in height, at intervals along the 
fronts. The walls are of brick; the pilasters, 
capitals, mouldings, cornices, sills, and mullions 
of sandstone. The cost has been for site, 
£10,213 18s., and for buildings, fittings, &c., 
£28,189, making a gross outlay of £38,402 18s. 
There is accommodation for 2,500 pupils. On 
the ground floor are girls’ and boys’ dining-rooms, 
kitchen, gymnasium, 80ft. by 40ft., and 20ft. in 
height, rooms for deaf and dumb children, and 
caretaker’s apartments. The boys are placed on 
the first floor, and the girls on that above, the 
planning being alike in both cases. There are 
ten class-rooms, four being arranged for 80 
pupils each, and the other six for 72 each. All 
are fitted with Illingworth and Ingham’s dual 
pitch-pine desks. On the third floor are the 
chemical laboratory, 80ft. by 30ft., and lighted 
by 28 windows; chemical lecture room, seated 
for 150 pupils, and a series of art rooms; and on 
the flat roofs are playground, laid with asphalte 
on concrete, and protected by a parapet 8ft. high. 
Mr. Ji ames Wood was the contractor for 
masonry, brickwork, carpentry, joinery, and flat 
roof, and Messrs. Taylor and Parsons for rolled 


iron joisting, stair railing, and palisading. The 
architects were Messrs. Kelly and Birchall. 
The construction of the building has throughout 
been under the personal supervision of Mr. Wm. 
Landless, architect to the Leeds School Board. 


Lonpon Scnoot Boarp.—At the meeting of 
this board held on the 24th Oct., Mr. Roston 
Bourke moved to rescind a former resolution of 
the board, and to resolve that tenders be obtained 
both for general repairs and painting, based upon 
schedules of prices renewable at the end of each 
two years, and that firms willing to carry out the 
work be appointed for divisions or groups of 
schools ; that sub-letting be not allowed. Mr. 
John Lobb, who seconded the motion, said the 
ratepayers had been fleeced out of hundreds of 
thousands of pounds in the building department 
of the board’s work. He thought it was most 
unfair that only 21 out of the large number of 
builders in London should have a share of the 
Board’s work. Thirteen builders had received 
no fewer than 337 contracts, and 411 contracts 
had been in the hands of 21 builders out of 1,500 
in London. Sir EK. H. Currie said he was per- 
fectly satisfied that what was called the open 
system of tendering was not for the interest of 
anybody. The system by which they obtained 
the most work was a limited competition, 
giving every respectable builder in London an 
opportunity of coming and proving his case to 
the satisfaction of the committee who were 
charged with the responsibility, and he thought 
if that was done at the present moment they 
would get good work, and no respectable builder 
would have any reason for objecting to it. After 
considerable discussion, the first portion of the 
resolution was negutived by 37to 5. The second 
portion was negatived by 29 to 14. The further 
discussion was adjourned. 


Luptow.—The new Market Hall in this town 
has recently been formally opened. It has been 
built from plans by Mr. H. A. Cheers, of 
Twickenham, selected in competition, and has 
been built, at a cost of £5,800, by Mr. Richard 
Price, of Shrewsbury. The hall occupies the 
centre of the Castle-square. It is a two-story 
edifice of red brick with white stone facings, 
cornices, and dressings. The roof is high in its 
pitch, and is of green slate, with red ridge tile 
capping. In style it differs widely from all 
other architectural features of note in Ludlow, 
being Queen Anne in character. The new hall 
forms a rectangle of 150ft. by 45ft., and covers 
an area of 6,750sq.ft., occupying about double 
the superficial area of the old building which it 
replaces. On the ground floor, or market space, 
there are four entrances, 12ft. wide, one in the 
centre of each front. The market space is 95ft. 
by 40ft., exclusive of approaches. The floor is 
paved with Seysell asphalte on concrete founda- 
tion, and the light obtained by arched windows, 
10ft. 6in. wide, seven in each side, glazed with 
muffled glass. A row of six columns, 14ft. 
apart, support centrally the beams carrying the 
floor over. A market inspector’s office and 
latrines are provided at the east end, also a sur- 
veyor’s office, and at the west end is the police- 
station, a committee-room, anda kitchen. The 
public hall, or Corn Exchange, is on the first 
floor, with council chamber en swite at the plat- 
form end. The hall has a panelled Lincrusta 
Walton frieze, dado, and panelled ceiling. The 
assembly-room itself is the same size as market 
space below—95ft. by 40ft., inclusive of platform. 
The ceiling of this fine room is semicircular, 
divided into panels by moulded wood ribs. The 
council chamber is 35ft. by 25ft., having its own 
separate entrance, and a stone staircase approach. 
The height of the great hall will be 32ft. to 
ceiling, and the total height of building from 
ground line to ridge of roof 60ft., to fléche, 90ft. 


Oro 


The memorial stone of the new church for St. 
James’s parish, Westend, Southampton, was laid 
on Monday week. The old church was never com- 
pleted, the tower being left in an unfinished state, 
and a larger building, and one more suited to the 
requirements of Divine worship, was needed. The 
new church is being built by Mr. S. C. Parmenter, 
of Braintree, Essex, from the designs of Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, of Montagu-square, London. The 
style is Early Perpendicular, and the materials are 
red brick and concrete, with dressings outside of 
Leicestershire stone, and inside of Bath stone. 
Exclusive of the tower, the estimated cost is £6,600. 
The first section, now being proceeded with, in- 
cludes the chancel (3dft. by 24ft.), two vestries, 
and organ chamber, and will cost £3,000. 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Roya Femarz Scuoot or Artr.—The annual 
exhibition of the work of the students of the 
above school was opened on Friday at 43, Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury. The following are the 
winners of the chief scholarships this year :—The 
Queen’s, of the value of £60 per annum, ig 
awarded to Miss HK. M. Flack; the Clothworkers’, 
of £30, to Miss EK. R. Horton; the Atkinson, of 
£25, to Miss EK. Harwood; the Duchess of West- 
minster’s, of £20, to Miss K. Turner; the 
Brightwen’s, of £10, to Miss EH. Cornish; and 
the two national scholarships (Gilchrist), of £50 
per annum, for first and second year students 
respectively, to Miss M. Hodges and Miss J. 
Kirkpatrick. Miss Harwood, the Atkinson 
Scholar, takes the Queen’s gold medal, as well 
as a national silver medal, for a chalk drawing of 
the Venus of Milo. Miss Flack gains a national 
bronze medal for a chalk study of hands from 
life; Miss Gavin another bronze medal for a 
design for lace flounces; Miss C. M. Kitson a 
bronze medal for a chalk drawing of hands from 
life; and Miss B. Norris a bronze medal for a 
chalk drawing of the Venus of Milo. Miss K. 
Cornish obtains a Queen’s prize for a water- 
colour group of books and a mandoline. Five 
other ladies also take Queen’s prizes, and some 
33 or 34 win third grade prizes. ‘The prizes have 
been all awarded by the Art Visitor, Mr. E. J. 
Poynter, R.A. The school building itself has 
had considerable improvements, carried out 
under the direction of Mr. Ernest Turner. 


—<== © - 
CHIPS. 


The will of the late John Gregory Orace, tie 
veteran art decorator, has been proved, with a per- 
sonalty exceeding £84,000. Be 


A Salvation Army ‘‘ citadel’? in Market-terrace, 
Crewe, was opened on the 24th ult. The building 
has been adapted into amphitheatre form from an 
old chapel from plans by Mr. J. W. Dunford, of 
London, and seats 1,200 persons. a 


The London and North-Western and G 
Western Joint Committee have commenced 
important extension of Chester General Railway 
Station, involving an expenditure of £120,000, The 
alterationsinclude a new double set of rails which will 
effectacomplete severance of the up and down main- 
line traffic, the construction of an island platform 
1,100ft. by 60ft., two overhead bridges, and the 
erection of dining-rooms, cloakrooms, and office 


On Sunday night damage to the extent of £2 
was caused by a fire at the extensive saw-mil 
occupied by Messrs. Archibald Hood and Co., Pol- 
madie, on the south side of Glasgow. a =< 


Mr. J. T. Harrison, one of the inspectors of 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry at W: 
rington Town-hall on the 24th ult. into an applica- 
tion made by the town council for sanction t 
borrow £17,297 for the purposes of street improye- 
ments, and £7,000 for making additions and 
alterations at the depéts. The town clerk f 
W. Hz. Brook) said that the first sum of £17,207 


ot 


297 
had reference to the cost of carrying out the 
improvement in Bridge-street, by widenmg th 
thoroughfare. The gross cost of this undertak 
had been £30,953, and the net cost £17,297, be 
an excess of something like £5,000 over 
estimate. 4 

Mr. John Benham Parker, a surveyor, aged 40, 
of Netley-street, Paddington, was summoned to the 
Marylebone Police-court, on Monday, charged ¥ 


causing an obstruction in Harl-street, Edgware-— 
road, by delivering a speech froma chair on Sunday 
evening. He was bound over to keep the peace 10r 


i. 
a 


two months, but on the following morning appea 
before the same magistrate, charged with a re 
tion of the offence, and was then fined 40s. 


The first annual meeting of the a 
plumbers within the counties of Aberdeen, Bani 

and Kincardine was held on Saturday night in 
Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. Office-bearers were 
elected for the ensuing year, and addresses were 
given on the advantages of technical braimaee? 
Professor Matthew Hay, Mr. Hsselmont, Poy 
Lord Provost Henderson, Rev. Dr. Ogilvie, an¢ 
Mr. William Pyper, of Hillhead. 


ake 

The Mayor of St. Helen’s laid on Monday the 
foundation stone of public baths for the borough, 
which will cost £9,500. The building will consist 
of gentlemen’s first-class swimming-bath, 100ft. by 
30ft., with 50 dressing boxes and gallery above. 
The bath will slope from 3#ft. to 63ft., and will 
contain about 65,000 gallons of water. A ladies” 
swimming-bath 48ft. by 24ft., will slope from 8ft. 
to 5ft., and be provided with 27 boxes. There will 
also be nine first-class and 24 second-class gentle- 
men’s baths, and half-a-dozen ladies’ baths will be 
provided. The baths are being erected from plans 
prepared by Mr. J. C. Broom, borough surveyor. 


Noy. 1, 1889. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


Itis particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should.be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buripina 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
ae to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
ions, 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmorn Epwarps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India (vid Brindisi), 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 

ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 

“isis. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
ao can be ascertained on upplication to the Pub- 

er. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant 
or ‘Situations Wanted” is One Saituine for Twenty- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
a reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 

on. 


NOTICE. 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. Afew bound volumesof Vols. KLI., KLVI., XLIX., 
L., LI., LI1., and LVI., may still be had, price 

Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 

of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 

are, however, to behad singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


A Sruprenr. (1. From the particulars you send us and 
plan, we hardly think it safe to put a cistern weighin 
three tons resting on two walls of 9in. thick 19ft. high ; 
the cross wall is weakened by the doors at the junction, 
and cannot be depended on to assist the outer wall. If 
the walls between the openings are well bonded, and a 

good template placed under each end of the girder, so 
as to distribute the bearing, there would be perhaps 
less risk of settlement. The tendency of the weight 
would be to drag on the outer wall, where a pier 14in. 
thick ought to be placed. 2. A gable end 30ft. high in 
two half-brick thicknesses, tied together, would not be 
safe. The wall ought to be 1éin. thick, a 9in. and a 43 
thicknesses tied together.)—E. H. B. (We will bear 
tt inmind. The Burmprnc News has dealt 

wgely with the subject of Portland cement.) 


Recrivep.—J. H. M.—H. 8. and F.—C. of 8.—G, W.— 
G. B. and L.—D. and D.—W. P. B. 


“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 


Zoprac. (We most carefully compared the relative 
merits of your work with the designs by “ Unitas,’’ and 
as already stated, you were nearly a tie with him, but 
not quite. He always worked out his designs more 
thoroughly than you did. Seeing you were so nearly 
€qual to him on other points in the competition, how- 
ever, we singled you out for Hon. Mention.)—W. M. 
Lzwis. (Will you and others read the rules as given 
last week? There are no fees, or it would have been 
80 stated.)—Mixapo, Warrington. (You may get lights 
for the doctor’s house from the sides; but remember 
adjoining houses which may be built up to the boundary 
line. Yes, a passage at the side into back garden is 
essential.)—Wattany, Edinburgh. (See last answer. 
The lights at side, if any, must not occur in a party- 
wall, but may be obtained if the wall is within the 45ft. 

frontage.)—G. G.8., Bolton. (Certainly. See analysis 

of subjects given of last session’s work in last week’s 

Boiwpinc N EWs.)—Zeno. (Variety, yes. See last 

reply.)—E. 8. Toompson. (See above answers.)—T, A. 

Coox. (Card received.) 
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Correspondence, 


—+4+4+— 
ELLIS TO THE RESCUE! 
Lo the Editor of the Buitp1na News. 


Str,—With regard to Mr. Ellis’s assertion in 
the Burpine News that “the windows at 
Beverley, Worcester, and Doncaster Tower are 
there treated like the south transept of St. 

ban’s,’’ I flatly deny that his statement is 
: true, and I suppose in such matters an architect’s 
Word is as good as a lawyer’s—if not a little 


better. In order to make assurance doubly sure, 
I wrote respecting the Doncaster windows to the 
gentleman who was most likely, I thought, to 
know, and he says in reply—‘‘ There is nothing 
here at all parallel to the absurdity perpetrated 
at St. Alban’s.’’? I wrote to an architect and 
antiquarian at Worcester about the cathedral, 
and he says—‘‘ As regards Worcester Cathedral, 
there is no examples of so shameful a sham or 
conceit (or deceit) as that shown in your sketch, 
I am thankful to say.’’ As regards Beverley 
Minster, I referred to an architect who has just 
returned from there, having spent a month in 
that beautiful church sketching; he says— 
‘‘With regard to the Beverley question, I can 
inform you that I have seen nothing of the kind 
as done by Lord G. at St. Alban’s, and cannot 
see what is meant by the excuse.’’ 

Lord G.’s ambition in the south transept 
windows appears to have been the accomplish- 
ment of something big, oblivious of the artistic 
law that size per se is of little value. If he had 
stopped the windows at the height they appear in 
the interior, and madethe upper portions a separate 
design, it would have been well, thus obtaining 
constructional propriety and more diversity—two 
ideas instead of one. I would advise him to 
amend his work while he can, or certainly it will 
be done for him. He lost a good opportunity 
for the improvement of St. Alban’s in the 
alteration of the roof. It was advisable to keep 
the old flat ceiling for antiquity sake; but if its 
preservation was not possible, the opportunity— 
having a high-pitched roof over—might have 
been taken to put groining instead of another 
flat ceiling. Of course, as the walls were weak, 
the groining would be of wood—justifiable under 
the circumstances ; thus much additional height 
would have been gained in the interior, anda 
beautiful finish instead of an ugly one, as now. 
Nothing equals the beauty of groining. 

Your newcorrespondent, Mr. Burge, is greatly 
in error in supposing that time, which, as your 
leading article says, ‘‘has toned down the west 
front,’’ will be able to effect any improvement of 
the transepts. Mr. B. evidently knows not the 
architectural specialties of the case. There are 
many degrees of badness—the faults of the west 
end are as nothing to the unmitigated worthless- 
ness of thetransepts. In the first work Lord G. 
appears to have had assistance from his draughts- 
man or some other person ; but in the transepts 


&}he seems to have trusted to himself alone, and 


perhaps made his own drawings, hence the 
poverty of design and perverse mal-construction 
exhibited there. The only thing that time can 
do as improvement is destruction, but that will 
not be left to ‘‘time’s effacing fingers.’’ I live 
in the full assurance of hope that Lord G.’s 
tenure of power will soon end, and that when 
wiser counsels prevail his work will be over- 
hauled, and by architectural judgment things 
made more comme-faut. Doubtless Lord Grim. 
will then look grim indeed.—I am, &e., M. 


MR. HEMS. 


Sr,—I must again repeat that I never heard 
of Mr. Hems’ son’s existence till I saw it men- 
tioned in the ‘‘B. N.’’ Even in a private and 
confidential letter to him, written at his own 
request, I did not accuse his son in this matter ; 
and I am glad to find that (although the circum- 
stance alluded to occurred) none of the Hems 
family were in any way implicated init. Mr. 
Hems, jun., according to his testimonials, is a 
good young man, and I hope inherits the paternal 
modesty of this modern Pheidias as well. 

Mr. Harry Hems glibly talks of libels, and yet 
coolly reiterates the nine statements about me 
which I mentioned in the ‘‘ B. N.” of 18th inst. 
Every one of these nine assertions is untrue, 
and Mr. Hems, for all his bounce, knows that 
anyone who uttered them on oath would have to 
take the consequences of libel and perjury, if he 
attributed any or all of them to me. 

Mr. Hems is welcome to my name—‘‘ Arg”’ igs 
much easier to write; and, except.a few persons 
like himself, who have something to gain by 
notoriety, every writer in this controversy has 
been anonymous—from ‘‘One Who Wants to 
Know ’’—the first, who is probably identical, or 
connected, with the last—himself, as the first 
seems to be the only one who praised the 
screen statuary. I have pretty well established, 
almost single-handed, all I set myself to do—no 
one has effectually replied to me; and my 

; remarks have necessarily been discursive, as other 
people have wandered from the subject. 


I am happily not the only one to ‘‘ vilify ’’— 
that is, tell the truth about ‘the living and the 
dead.” In last week’s ‘“‘B. N.’’ Dr. Lee 
deplores the destruction of Saxon and Norman 
remains at Chesham during the last restoration 
under Sir G. Scott. And this week’s Church 
Times, describing the new chapel at Clumber, 
mentions that the old one was built by a local 
architect under the supervision of Sir G. Scott, 
but could not be used, owing to the foundations 
giving way. 

As memories are short, I may recapitulate 
the St. Alban’s story: In above 30 years, up 
to 1880, no more than £20,000 could be raised 
for the Abbey. Since that date Lord G. has 
spent £80,000 on it. No wonder the attempted 
agitation by Mr. Gough in the Guardian died 
of inanition. 

And now, Sir, as I am going some thousand 
miles from home, I hope Harry Hems will let 
me alone, and confine himself to the usual 
weekly advertising of any job he may be in- 
trusted with.—_I am, &., W.H.M. Etuis. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, 8. W., 29th Oct. 


P.S.—I may add that for several years I 
have visited St. Alban’s Abbey at least half a 
dozen times yearly, and knew it long before Sir 
G. Scott took it in hand. 


ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


Srr,—I have not had time to follow the corre- 
spondence going on at home on the subject of 
Lord Grimthorpe’s enormities; but, from the 
little I have seen of the same and Lord G.’s letter 
in your issue of August 30th, it appears to be of 
a personal character, very nearly approaching to 
what is commonly called ‘‘ Billingsgate.”’ 

I have a painful recollection of a visit to St. 
Alban’s when staying near Cambridge a few 
years back, and of subsequently seeing views and 
photographs of the so-called ‘‘resteration’’ as it 
has proceeded, and I am ata loss to understand 
how anyone could have allowed, or can still 
al'ow, Lord Grimthorpe to undertake work for 
wuich he has again and again proved himself 
utterly unfitted. In this golden part of the 
world we know pretty well what money can do; 
but I trust the ‘‘St. Alban’s Restoration’’ cage 
is unique in the whole history of the world as 
showing the power which a long purse and bare- 
faced impudence can wield. 

In the past it has been said that the day will 
come when KHnglishmen—i.e., those who are 
political—will curse the name of Gladstone, and 
I shall be much mistaken if those who are artistic 
do not, at a time not far distant, in bitterness 
of soul curse the name of Grimthorpe, and feel 
what fools they were not to prevent his acts of 
violence, even attherisk of using counter-violence 
to prevent him. 

There is an instrument of torture frequently 
used by the Boer of the Transvaal in punishing 
his black and coloured servants called a 
*¢Sjambock.’’ Any strong-armed reader of 
your paper, who does not mind appearing in the 
police-court, can receive one of these nice strips 
of hippopotamus hide by applying to me and 
giving me the assurance that he will use it with- 
out mercy upon the back of Lord Grimthorpe, and I 
will also gladly defray part of the fine in which he 
may be mulcted by the magistrate. I make this 
suggestion because it appears to me that nothing 
short of a good ‘‘sjambocking’’ will show this 
said personage that he has by act and word 
carried his insolence too far for the endurance of 
those who, in the interests of art, and not of their 
own pockets, as he so impudently suggests, pro- 
test, and will to the end protest, against St. 
Alban’s Abbey being left at his ruthless mercy.— 
I am, &c., 

Joun W. Atexanper, A.R.I.B.A. 

Box 269, Johannesburg, S.A.R., Oct. 4. 


[This sort of ‘‘argument’’ is really rubbish, 
and surely beneath the dignity of a member of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. Lord 
Grimthorpe’s assailants, however, have by no 
means a monopoly of strong language. We 
have had to omit one or two words from Mr. 
Ellis’s letter which were really most objection- 
able, and we think it is nearly time all corre- 
spondents stopped writing if they cannot discuss 
the restoration of St. Alban’s without dragging 
in Mr. Hems’s relations, ‘‘Sjambocks,’’ and 
other interesting but perfectly irrelevant matters. 
It is not a very plucky thing, after all, to advise 
other people to break the peace, all the way from 
South Africa !—Ep. ‘B. N.’’] 
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“AN ARCHITECT’S DIFFICULTIES.”’ 


Sm,—On receiving instructions to proceed 
with a small alteration work, I wrote for tenders 
to contractors whom I thought likely for the 
class ot work required, in the ordinary way. 
After tenders came in, the employer wished for 
further tenders for the joiners’ work, which I 
told him was unusual to obtain and unfair to 
those who had previously tendered. However, 
he would have another lot, and after all let the 
work to an ‘‘outsider,’? who undertook to do the 
same at about half the amount of those who had 
previously tendered. ‘The accepted man eventu- 
ally ‘‘shunted’’ leaving the work half-finished ; 
although he had received weekly ‘‘subs.’’ from 
his employer, amounting to about the sum he 
should have completed the contract for. 

As to the mason, my client, during the 
progress of contract, set another man on to put 
in a staircase window, &c., who had previously 
been turned away by the contractor; and my 
client afterwards dismissed the man because he 
failed to set ‘‘a fixture,’? which the con- 
tractor’s bricklayer, or ‘‘setter,’ had started 
to do, but left, on the proprietor inter- 
fering. The accepted plasterer got ‘‘ put out”’ 
by the proprietor by having a man ‘‘put in”’ 
(after the principal work was done) to make good 
after other trades, and it came to my knowledge 
that the interloper informed my employer that he 
would have tendered at first, but I would not 
give him a chance, having another in v.ew, 
which was a direct falsehood (evidently to gun 
his own ends) ; the fact of the matter being that 
he was unknown to me, and came to my office 
the afternoon when tenders were being received, 
and said the job was mentioned to him by one of 
the joiners estimating. He wished to tender; 
but was told it was too late. I asked him to leave 
his address, in case of having similar work to let. 
I found on inquiry that he had ‘ failed ’’ shortly 
before coming to me, so my surprise was great on 
finding he had got ‘‘ foothold,’ under the cir- 
cumstances, in finishing the work, and had also 
done me aninjury. Other minor annoyances have 
had to be borne ; but perhaps the foregoing will 
be sufficient to mention. I shall be glad to learn 
whether my client was justified in proceeding as 
he did—he evidently thinking he had a right to 
do as he liked so long as ne paid for it; but his 
method was not only vexatious to the contractors 
—it was more so to myself as architect. In the 
first instance, I did not wish to have a ‘‘ boil 
over,’’ as he said he had other work for me; but 
at last I got jaded with his vagaries. The work 
has taken three times the period to complete it 
would have done in the ordinary course; conse- 
quently extra time and trouble have been im- 
posed upon me, and there is litigation looming 
with the contractors. Have I any redress, as I 
do not suppose my employer will expect to pay 
anything beyond the usual commission, and I 
may yet be called upon to clear up contractor’s 
accounts ?—I am, &c., Toop. 


OEE 


The death is announced, at the early age of 43 
years, of Mr. Arthur Stocks, R.I., son of Mr. Lumb 
Stocks, R.A. On leaving school he was instructed 
for some time by his father, in his profession of 
line engraving, but, showing an aptitude for paint- 
ing, the son entered the schools of the Royal 
Academy, then under the keepership of Charles 
Landseer, profiting greatly thereby by the instruc- 
tion received there, and taking some of the medals. 
He produced an original work, which was exhibited 
on ‘‘the line” at the Academy in 1872, entitled a 
“* Review at Chelsea.” His genre works have each 
year Since then been hung at Burlington House, 
and in the last Academy exhibition he showed ‘‘ The 
Sands of Time,” and ‘‘ A Friend of mine, Grand- 
father,’’? bought by the Art Union of London. 


A parish room, 42ft. long, 2lft. wide, and 
19ft. Gin. high, has just been built from designs by 
Mr. Octavius Ralling, M.S.A., of Exeter, in the 
grounds of Clist Hydon Rectory, for the rector, 
Rev. Donald M. Hughes. The room will be used 
for parish meetings, lectures, concerts, &c., and 
supplies a want, as there is no room in the parish 
suitable for the purpose. The lighting is effected 
by gas.and incandescent electrical lamps, arranged 
and for the most part laid on by the rector himself, 
who, in addition to being a good parish priest, is 
also a skilled engineer. The cost has been borne 
entirely by the rector. The contractor was Mr. 
Edwin Harris, of Clist Hydon. 


The new wing of the Free Library at Poole was 
formally opened on Oct 24th. It consists of a 
reference department on the ground floor, and a 
room for the School of Art above. Mr. R. T. Hab- 
good was the contractor. 
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QUESTIONS. 
[10131.]—Contractor’s Liability.—The following 
clause appears in an arvhitect’s specification :—‘‘ Make 


good and be responsible fur all damage done [that may 
occur] to the adjoining buildings by reason of the care- 
lessness or negligence of the contractor’s workmen [during 
the carrying out of the work}. This was altered as 
shown in brackets, before the contract was signed, pre- 
sumably because of the difficulty of proving carelessness 
or negligence in the event of damage. After the building 
was erected, some cottages adjoining sunk by reason of 
the weight of the new building. The owners of the 
cottages sued the proprietor of the new building, who in 
his turn, holds that the contractors are liable under the 
above clause, although his architect says the clause only 
refers to damage over which the contractors had control. 
Can any of your readers kindly state the legal view of the 
case, or can you tell us if the contractors are liable for 
damage and how far, and much oblige—J. 


[10132.]—Applied Mechanics.—What is the best 
elementary book on applied mechanics for an architectural 
student ?—E. G. P. 


(10133.|—Boards on Party Fence.—Two houses 
adjoining each other, one the property of A., and one of 
B., have a party iron fence dividing the premises. A. 
fixed boards (more than 30 years ago) on B.’s side of the 
fence. Can B. now legally remove the boards ?—Quu  y. 


[10134.]— Billiard-room over Stable. — Will 
some reader kindly suggest the best method of curing 
the strong scent of ammonia that rises into a billiard- 
room built over a stable. The nuisance is only noticed 
after the gas is lit. I have suggested a reconstruction of 
the drainage of the stables, but the proprietor objects on 
the ground of expense. Can, any reader suggest some 
non-absorbent material laid between or over the joists to 
effectually stop the nuisance ?—MErTREUR. 


[10135.]—Specification Writing.—Is it better to 
describe digging by itself when in conuection with walls, 
or would it not be better to describe it at the same time 
the construction of walling is specified, so as to have all 
items together under heading of walling !—Dousrrut. 


[10136.]—Plaster Cornices.—In oiling plaster cor- 
nices and enrichments, to prevent their becoming effaced 
by whitewashing, what kind of oil should used, and how 
many coats applied ?—TracuABLe. 


[10137.|—London Buildings.—May I ask some 
reader to inform me who were the architects for the fol- 
lowing works ?—1. Apsley House, Hyde Park-corner, 2. 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. 3. St. Leonard’s Church, St. 
Leonard’s-street, City. 4. Gresham-buildings. 5. Man- 
sions, Lancaster-gate (built by Mr. Kelk). 6. Albert- 
mansions, Queen Victoria-street, City.—F. E. R. 


[10188.]—Areas of Manchester Buildings.— 
Can anyone inform me the area of block plan (without 
outbuildings, footpaths, &c.) of the following buildings, 
all in Manchester ?—Central Station, Town Hall, Royal 
Exchange, Free Trade Hall, General Post Office. If they 
could conveniently give length and depth of each it 
would be interesting, though not essentially necessary. 
—Cuaux LINE. 


REPLIES. 


[10111.]—Cast-Iron Pillars.—I regret that an error 
of mine should have vexed ‘‘ Rx,’”’ and I cannot atone by 
giving the information this week, as I have mislaid my 
notes; but will try to do so next week.—H. L. 


[10114.]—Floor Stiffening —I agree with “H. L.” 
that herringbone strutting is better done before floor- 
boards are laid; but I have to deal with a contractor 
who thinks otherwise, as he says he has always been 
accustomed todo the strutting along with the boarding, 
and found it better for the workmen to execute the work, 
as the boarding served as scaffolding for getting to where 
the row of strutting had to be fixed.—Scuemer. 


[10116.]—Copper Roofs.—‘‘Sunshine”’ had better 
leave the copper roof tothe atmosphere. The greenish hue 
it assumes is the work of time and the moisture which 
contains acid.—Tera. 


[10121.]—-Main Sewer.—Sect. 23 of the Public 
Health Act gives power to local authority to require the 
owners of any houses to make a drain emptying into any 
sewer which is not more than 100ft. from the site of such 
houses. If the distance is greater, the authority can 
require a covered cesspool to be made, but not under any 
house.. According to this section, the authority may, 
however, if they think a new sewer less costly, construct 
a sewer and call upon the owners of houses to use it, and 
apportion the expenses among them.—G. H. G. 


(1012!.]—Prims2 Cost.—As3 there was no reply to this 
query in the Burinpine News for the 18th, I have been 
looking up back numbers, and find it stated in a letter by 
Mr. Thomas M. Rickman, F.S.A., that ‘ prime cost 
required explanation, as to whether it was to be taken 
from the list price without trade allowances, without also 
discount tor cash, and also whether it had to be increased 
by establishment charges, carriage, and fixing.’? The fol- 
lowing clause to specifications and quantities I have 
found useful:—All provisions, whether of money or 
materials, are to be the exact amount stated, and subject 
to the direct orders of the architect, and to be expended or 
not, wholly or in part, as the case may be required by 
him, and to be deducted accordingly (wholly or in part as 
the case may be) if not required to be expended, without 
any claim or allowance for profit or loss by reason of such 
orders, beyond that included in the price of work per- 
formed, as allowed by the architect.—Totop. 


[10129.]—Spire.—In reply to ‘‘ Enquirer,” I might 
answer with Puncl’s emphatic and celebrated mono- 
syllable, ‘‘ Don’t.’’ Possibly, however, ‘‘ Enquirer”? might 
want to know the reason, and that involves a history 
which, if you, Sir, do not mind, I will give. The ancient 
Greeks, with a subtile perception of beauty which we now 
can only wonder at, noticed that straight lines under some 
conditions appeared curved, and they, to obviate this, 
made the lines curved in order to appear straight. In 
respect of columns they perceived a slight concavity near 
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the middle, and therefore gave a swelling or entasis asa 
corrective, but of so slight a nature that the eye could not 
detect a departure from straightness. The Romans 
adopted the custom, and in their coarse way exaggerated 
it. The Renaissance architects still further increased the 
bulging untilit became in some cases positively ugly and 
ridiculous. The effect noticed by the Greeks seems to me 
to result from the eye regarding the column positively 
with the horizontal members top and bottom, to which it 
is united. These lines spreading on each sile enlarge the 
column at the extremities in appearance, and so the idea 
of smallness is given to the column at its middle. In 
solated columns this effect I do not think would be pro- 
duced from the absence of entablature. There are two 
columns at the West End which illustrate this. The Duke 
of York’s column has an entasis, and very bad it looks ; 
the column ‘resembles a roly-poly pudding. The Nelson 
Column has not, I think, any entasis, and does not need 
it. The Gothic architects happily knew nothing of 
Classical rules. They did not diminish their columns or use 
entasis anywhere; but I fancy that they had an idea 
that tall piers had a look of weakness at their 
middle, and they put the annulet there by way 
of correction, and it certainly has such effect, 
And now to bring the matter to its relationship with 
spires. The column when isolated does not, as I haye 
said, need swelling, and still less so the spire; for in the 
rapid tapering of the boundary lines to the apex, if any 
departure from the straight were at all apparent, it seems 
to me the effect would be one of convexity, and that a 
curving in, not a swelling out, would be needed. But, 
apart from theory, it is certain that the Gothic men built 
their spires with straight lines, and therefore, “* Enquirer” 
should do the same. Iam aware that there are some old 
spires which show a curved and truncated outline; but 
this is the consequence of the builders beginning with a 
wrong angle, and finding when unfinished it was leading 
them too high: they simply ‘‘ gathered in”’ and completed 
their work at a shorter elevation and with a very un- 
pleasant appearance. As in such cases there is a curye, 
it may probably have originated the notion that there 
was entasis in all spires, and that the aforesaid cases wee 
only imperfect specimens. Really, they are blunders. 
As *‘ Enquirer” is not accustomed to spire work, he a 
not mind my telling him that his courses of stone should 
lie horizontally, and the spire walls be not too thick—in. 
at base and Gin. at the top would be ample. If he can do 
without arches at angles of tower so much the better, 
Broach spires need no arches. Some people talk of arches 
as if they bound walls together and gave increased 
strength. It should always be borne in mind that the 
reverse is the case. An arch holds materials in a statem 
rebellion, so to speak—never at rest, and eager always 

disruption.—M. ? 
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[10130.]-Decayed Stone.—If “C. W.” wants to 
restore the sandstone, or reface it where decayed so as to 
be effectual, and without cutting away more than is bad, 
and also match the colour and texture of the stone, it can 
be done, and if he will advertise his address I will furnish 
the necessary information.—Jas, PULHAM. Mi 
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CHIPS. 


The new vicarage in the course of construction at 
Thornton -le- Street is approaching completion. 
Messrs. Demaine and Brierley, of York, are the 
architects, and the masonry and brickwork have 
been executed by Messrs. W. Jackson and Son, 
Thirsk; and the woodwork by Mr. W. Ruecroft. 
The building is Gothic in style. Ki 


On Saturday the Marquis of Lorne opened the 
Victoria Art Galleries at Dundee. The galleries 
have been built at a cost of £13,000, from the plans 
of Mr. William Alexander, city architect of 
Dundee. ney are an addition to the Albert 
Memorial buildings, erected many years ago from 
designs by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, which haye 
involved a total outlay of nearly £48,000. = 


Mr. P. W. Squire, the well-known chemist and 
photographer, of Oxford-street, doubts very much 
the alleged great danger to water-colours by the 
electric light, to which attention has been called by 
Mr. J. J. Hissey, as mentioned by us last week, 
p. 580. So far as sensitivised paper for photographic 
prints can be taken asa test, analogous experiments 
show, he says, that the brightest incandescent lamp 
is far weaker in its action than the most diffused day- 
light. ig 

The name of Robert Evans, of Wimbledon, archi- 
tect and surveyor, appears in Tuesday’s list of 
receiving orders in the Gazette. 1 ae 


With the object of creating a Greater Manchester 
under one municipality the general purposes com- 
mittee of the Manchester City Council have agreed 
to a report recommending an extension of the 
boundaries, which would include in the city the 
important suburban townships of Crumpsall, New- 
ton Heath, Blackley, Moston, Clayton, Gorton, 
Kirkmanshulme, and Moss Side. The council has 
unanimously adopted the report, and added Fails- 
worth and Stetford to the places to be included. 


A monument, provided by subscription, is about 
to be erected over the grave of Mz. Henry Richard. 
It takes the form of a Gothic canopy in Portland 
stone, supported by eight columns of polished 
granite. Onthe front Mr. Piysick, the sculptor, 
has introduced a medallion portrait in white marble, 
and on another panel are the dates of the chie 
events in Mr. Richard’s life. 


The committee of the Walker Art Gallery 0! 
Liverpool have purchased for that institution at 
excellent half-length portrait of the late Sir James 
Allanson Picton, F.S.A., painted by R. E. Mor: 
rison. It will be hung in the permanent collection. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 


A. Payne, DistrictSurveyor or Hast HACKNEY 
‘Sourn) anp Norra Bow v. G. W. Brats, BuILpDER. 
—(Dalston Police Court, before Mr. Bros, Magis- 
rate, Oct. 21. Neglect to Give Notice. Building 
Act, 1855, Sections 9, 38, and 41.)— Defendant had 
siven notice by letter, August, 1888, of intention to 
sxtend the schoolroom of Hampden Baptist Chapel, 
South Hackney. This work was completed in the 
spring of 1889, the district surveyor’s account sent in 
and paid. In September, 1839, the district surveyor 
discovered that new windows had been formed in 
some recesses in the chapel, and wrote to the defend- 
ant requesting notice and full particulars of the 
work, which, however, he declined to send; hence 
these proceedings for neglect to give notice. The 
defendant was represented by a solicitor, and main- 
tained first that the works were covered by the original 
notice; and, secondly, that merely taking out the 
Qin. filling of a recess and inserting a window did 
not affect the structure, or was work of a nature 
requiring a notice. He called the minister of the 
chapel to show that the work was constantly going 
on; but this witness admitted, in cross-examina- 
tion, that the order for these windows was not given 
till about July, 1889. Mr. Hamilton, an architect, 
gave evidence for the defence, and maintained that 
the work did not necessitate any alteration to the 
building. This witness, however, admitted that if 
the filling of the recesses were removed, it was 
necessary to ascertain that there was an arch over 
the part removed or to place one there, or the super- 
incumbent wall would fall down. Also that the 
work could not be called a necessary repair under 
Section 9.—The magistrate, in giving judgment, 
decided that this could not be called a repair or 
exempt under Clause 9, but was work for which 
notice ought to be given. Also that it was not 
covered by the original notice for extending the 
ae The defendant was fined 20s., and 
costs. 


Estate AGENTS’ Commisston.—Kirk v. Evans. 
—Mr. Baron Pollock, sitting in the Queen’s Bench 
Division, heard this case on Monday without a jury. 
It was one of interest to estate agents and sur- 
yeyors. The plaintiff, an estate agent in Mark- 
lane, E.C., was employed in April, 1835, to sell 
land for building purposes, belonging to the 
defendant, at Baker-street, Enfield. He found a 
purchaser in a Mr. Wright, who commenced 
operations, but never completed the building of 18 
projected houses. After a correspondence the 
defendant paid some £18 in sums of £10 and £8 to 
the plaintiff in respect of his commission, and this 
action was brought in March, 1889, to recover £82, 
the balance of £100, the value of the commission 
alleged to have been earned. According to the 
plaintiff's case this was payable as soon as the 
agreement was signed by the partics; and the 
above sum was calulated on the basis of one year’s 
maximum ground-rent. But the defendant said 
that no such commission was due until the land had 
been covered and ground-rent had been created for 
his benefit. There was a strong conflict of evidenc 
on the point as to which custom prevailed, and 
architects, surveyors, and engineers were called on 
either side in support of their respective con- 
tentions. His lordship said the case depended on 
which custom had been established of those at- 
tempted to be set up. He came to his conclusion 
not without some difficulty; but regard must be 
had to the general rule that commission was earned 
when the contract was obtained. This was the 
general rule of commercial contracts, and was quite 
apart from the solvency of the purchaser or his 
power to perform his contract. It did not become 
due by merely getting a man to sign a paper, but 
puns the man to do something whereby the land- 
ord was enabled to earn his rent—that is, building 
the houses. He said this with the full belief that 
the plaintiff's witnesses had given their evidence 
honestly. On the whole he thought the custom was 
to pay the commission in these agreements not when 
the agreement was signed by the parties, but when 
leases were granted and ground-rent accrued after 
the houses were built. In that view, therefore, 
there would be a verdict and judgment for the 
defendant, with costs. 


Is Notice NECESSARY FOR REBUILDING PORTIONS 
OF AN ExrerNAL Watt AND Curmney Stacks ?— 
On October 29, 1889, Mr. Banister Fletcher, the 
district surveyor for West Newington and part of 
Lambeth, summoned Messrs. Briant and Son, of 
200, Kennington Park-road, the builders, under the 
Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, 18 and 19 Vic. 
cap. 122, section 41, for refusing to give notice for 
rebuilding the upper portion of the external wall 
and chimney stacks, which had been taken down 
under a dangerous-structure notice from the London 
County Council, at No. 8, Crampton-street, New- 
ington Butts. In the evidence it was stated that 
the quantity of wall rebuilt was about 22ft. long 
and about 3ft. Gin. in height, and, in addition, two 
chimney stacks, one containing three flues and the 
other two flues, and the district surveyor called 
attention to the important fact that in the rebuild- 
ing a portion of the work was contrary to the Act, 
and also that the work might be contrary to the Act 


in thirteen other respects, and that when he received 
the notice asked for, the examination would be made 
by him. The builders were represented by counsel 
and solicitor, the former contending that the work 
was exempt under section 9 of the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act, 1885, and that the case of ‘‘ Badger 
y. Denn”? of 1858 governed the case, and that the 
late Mr. Ellison on that decision had dismissed a 
similar application. The district surveyor, in reply, 
pointed out that the case of ‘‘ Badger v. Denn”’ 
could not apply to the present case, because that 
case was based upon an alteration having been 
made, and the decision of the Court was “that no 
public good could result from notice being given,”’ 
and he agreed that in that case there would have 
been no public advantage, because none of the work 
—which consisted of making good decayed brick- 
work round a doorway—could have been done at 
that time contrary to the Act, whereas in the pre- 
sent case it was of the greatest importance that the 
work should be superintended by the district sur- 
veyor, because, if not, the building might be im- 
properly done, as regards the wall in eight distinct 
breaches of the Act, and as to the chimneys in six. 
He called attention to a similar case in which Mr. 
Hannay had decided that notice must be given for 
rebuilding, and also to a decision of Mr. Chance in 
this Court over-ruling Mr. Ellison’s. The decision 
was: “That rebuilding one foot in height of 
chimney-stacks was work which came within the 
provisions of the Building Act, and that notice was 
consequently necessary.’’? Mr. R. J. Biron, Q.C., 
the sitting magistrate, decided that if no alteration 
had been made the work was exempt. He refused, 
however, the application to give costs against the 
district surveyor, and agreed to grant the district 
ein a case, 13 he desired to go to the Superior 
ourts. 


Re T. James.—(Before Mr. Wreford, Assistant 
Receiver.)—A first meeting was held on Wednes- 
day under the failure of Thomas James, of North- 
wold Buildings, Stoke Newington, and Amburst 
Park, Stamford Hill, builder, whose statement of 
affairs shows gross liabilities £88,653, of which 
£35,349 are stated to be fully secured, and assets 
£285. Resolutions were passed for the acceptance 
of a composition of 2s. 6d. in the pound. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Cuetrennam.—At a meeting of the Cheltenham 
Town Council, on Friday, Mr. Lawrence (chairman 
of the special committee appointed to inquire into 
certain allegations which had been made against the 
Water Department) brought up the committee’s 
report. Two matters only were dealt with—viz., 
firstly, the facts connected with the appointment of 
a clerk of the works at the water works which are in 
progress at Tewkesbury, and the alleged withhold- 
ing or suppression of an application for that ap- 
pointment received by the water-engineer (Mr. 
McLandsborough) from a Mr. Davis; and, secondly, 
the alleged improper withholding by the water- 
engineer of a letter of complaint against his depart- 
ment addressed by Mr. HE. Wetherill to the 
‘Municipal Commissioners of Cheltenham,” and 
admittedly intended for the Town Council. The 
committee regretted that they could not accept the 
water-engineer’s explanations as satisfactory. They 
found that Mr. McLandsborough’s claim to consider 
Mr. Davis’s letter as a personal one was not con- 
sistent with the fact that he did ultimately bring it 
before the Water Committee, though not till after 
Mr. Davis had left the town; and, as to Mr. 
Wetherill’s letter of complaint to the Council, the 
committee considered the withholding of it from the 
Town Council was intentional, and the circumstances 
under which it was afterwards produced inexcusable. 
The committee added that they were of opinion the 
engineer had been guilty of a grave breach of 
duty in both the matters referred to them. The 
report continued, ‘‘Having regard to the facts 
stated in this report, and other matters brought 
before them, the committee are of opinion that there 
has been much friction between the ratepayers and 
the manager of the Water Department, which is not 
conducive to the interests of the town, and, consider- 
ing also certain irregularities which the committee 
considered to have been carried on under Mr. 
McLandsborough’s management, the committee are 
of opinion he should be called upon to resign.” 
Alderman Sir Alexander Ramsay, Bart., seconded 
the adoption of the report.—An amendment was 
moved by the chairman of the Water Committee, to 
the effect that, in view of the present transitory 
state of the corporation water system from an 
intermittent to a constant supply, it was inexpedient 
to dispense with Mr. McLan sborough’s services at 
the present time. This was seconded, but was 
negatived by 15 to 4, and the resolution for the 
adoption of the report carried. A letter was read 
from Mr. McLandsborough stating that he should, 
if necessary, take steps to defend his position and 
character. 


Hupper3rretp.—The chairman of the Sanitary 
Com nittee of the Huddersfield Corporation, cut the 


first sod of the new sewage works at Deighton, on 
the 24th ult. The contract, which has been under- 
taken by Messrs. W. Radcliffe and Sons, of 
Huddersfield, for a sum of £40,090, including a new 
road, boundary and wharf- walls, a weigh-place, 
valve, alterations to the outfall, erection of store- 
room, a destructor-shed, a chimney 99 yards high, 
a main block of buildings to contain the steam- 
engines and other machinery in connection with the 
work of precipitation, 16 precipitation tanks, an 
effluent channel 730 yards long, and an iron bridge 
to the land, which has been obtained to increase the 
facilities for access. Mr. R. S. Dugdale, C.E., is 
the engineer. 


Tue Hovusrnc oF THE Poor IN EDINBURGH.— 
The annual return of the sanitary work in Edin- 
burgh of the Burgh Engineer's department, just 
issued, shows what has been done during the past 
year in connection with the house-to-house inspec- 
tion of the poor districts of the city; the work of 
the Public Health Committee in dealing with unin- 
habitable and insanitary houses; the introduction 
of sanitary conveniences; the reconstruction and 
repair of the drainage and sanitary arrangements of 
dwelling-houses, and similar work. In connection 
with the question of the housing of the poor, the 
report states that of the total population of the city 
—viz., 266,900, there is an estimated population of 
33,900 occupying houses of a rental under £5, and 
86,300 occupying houses over £5 and under £10—a 
total of 120,200, of whom from 60,000 to 70,000 
occupy houses of one apartment only. This report 
states that there is every reason to believe that a 
scheme of houses for the very poor, erected on 
model principles, but of cheap, though perfectly 
substantial materials, is quite practicable, and 
likely, under proper management, to yield a reason- 
able return. From the inquiries made by the com- 
mittee into the sub-division and sub-letting of 
houses throughout the city, it has become evident 
that there isa demand for cheap houses, and that 
the sub-dividing process is in active operation in 
order to meet such demands. Such sub-division of 
houses has the effect of massing families unsuitably 
and inconveniently together under one roof, under 
the conditions where infectious diseases are readily 
propagated and contagion easily spread, thus per- 
petuating in other quarters the very evils which the 
committee are suppressing in the “ slums.’’ The 
graad remedy would be either that the operations of 
the Social Union should be increased and extended, 
or that a cheaper class of dwellings, suitable for the 
very poor, be provided, with adequate light, air, 
space, modern sanitary conveniences, &c., indepen- 
dent accesses, and thus sufficient means of isolation, 
and so provocative of an improved habit and tone of 
the occupant. 


CHIPS. 


New Board schools for 2,000 children are being 
built in Westoe-lane, South Shields, at a cost, in- 
cluding site, of £16,009. Mr. J. H. Morton, of that 
town, is the architect, and Mr. Robert Allison, of 
Whitburn, the contractor. 


Alterations have been made to the Temperance 
Hall, Derby, embracing the ventilation, which is 
now carried out on the Boyle system, the latest 
improved form of the patent self-acting air-pump 
ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the 
vitiated air. 


An industrial home and school at Coventry, built 
from plans by Mr. H. Quick, of that city, were 
opened last week by Lord Leigh. 


A new Free Church at Hopemount, Inverbrothock, 
was opened on Wednesday week. It is Early 
English in style, and is seated in area and west 
gallery for 800 persons. Adjoining is a church hall 
accommodating 400 people. Mr. Rust, of Aber- 
deen, was the architect, and the outlay has been 
£3,000. 


A new palace is being built at Drumcondra, near 
Dublin, for the R.C. primate of Ireland. It is 
Italian in style, and will be faced with red brick 
and limestone dressings, the plinth being of ashlar. 
Mr. W. Hague is the architect, and Messrs. W. 
Connolly and Son, of Dublin, are the builders. 


Anew Wesleyan mission chapel was opened in 
Skelgate, Ripon, on Friday. The building is 
Gothic in style, the plain brickwork being relieved 
by stringeourses. The interior accommodation 1s 
for about 140 persons. Plans for the structure were 
provided by Mr. J. H. Beck, of Ripon, under whose 
supervision the work has been carried out. 


At a meeting of Manchester citizens, held on 
Tuesday, a resolution was passed in favour of 
erecting a statue to Mr. Bright’s memory. Sub- 
scriptions were promised, and a committee was 
appointed. 


The Bishop of Durham was presented on Tuesday 
with a silver pastoral staff. The presentation was 
made by the Earl of Durham. The staff is being 
made by Messrs. Carrington, and is very far from 
completion, most of its detiils being still in the 
rough, and some represented only by wax models. 
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Durine the past week Canon Greenwell has 
been occupied in opening barrows on the north- 
east of the Yorkshire Wolds, in the parish of 
Folkton and Hunmanby. On the east side of 
the barrows on Folkton Wold the remains of a 
child were found, together with three objects 
composed of hard wold chalk, and unlike any- 
thing ever found before. They are circular, and 
vary in size from 4in. to 6in. in height, and from 
4in. to Tin. in diameter, weighing from 241b. to 
7b. They are entirely covered, except at the 
bottom, with a series of raised and incised lines 
forming patterns and ornamentations. One design 
occurring upon all consists of a series of dots, pro- 
ducing in a conventional form the human face. 
No such figure has hitherto been met with upon 
the pottery or other articles of the ancient 
British period. There were also seven burials of 
unburned bodies in the same mound, with which 
there was nothing associated, except the central 
one, which had a decorated drinking-cup. The 
last barrow excavated was 45ft. in diameter. It 
contained four bronze axes of the early form, 
without flanges or sockets, these being orna- 
mented with short incised lines. They are of 
the type of axe which, hitherto, is the only one 
that has been associated with the burials of the 
Bronze period in Britain. 


ANOTHER meeting of members of the London 
building trade was held on Tuesday evening at 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-street, for the purpose 
of considering the action to be taken by them in 
order to gain success for their contention that 
there should be ‘‘a perfectly equitable distribu- 
tion of all the work necessary to the schools,’ 
and their ‘‘ right to participate in the execution 
of such work.” The attendance was small, and 
the business was chiefly confined to the considera- 
tion of a report setting forth the action of the 
School Board in relation to the subject of con- 
tracts, and the steps taken by the committee 
since the last meeting of members of the building 
trade. It was resolved that a letter should be 
sent to each member of the School Board, setting 
forth a statement with reference to the request 
made in the memorial presented on the 23rd Oct. 
It was also agreed that an effort should be made 
to obtain another interview with the Board, in 
order that they might, by rebutting statements 
and giving answers to questions, present their 
claims in a still clearer light. 


We understand that on account of the con- 
tinued rise in cost of raw materials and increase 
in wages, which have materially increased cost 
of manufacture, the Midland manufacturers of 
sanitary ware have unanimously agreed to lower 
discount on their list 5 per cent. on and after the 
Ist of November. We also understand that a 
new and revised list of prices for various patterns 
of chimney pots made by them will be issued on 
same date. Business generally in this branch of 
trade in the Midlands is very brisk, and many 
manufacturers have booked orders which wiil 
keep them fully employed for several months to 
come. . 

OS EE 


CHIPS. 


A new schoolroom, to which a gymnasium is 
attached, connected with Stanley Congregational 
Church, Green-lane, Liverpool, was formally 
opened on Tuesday. The total cost has amounted 
to £2,000. The school has been erected by Messrs. 
Hughes and Stirling, from plans by Mr. R. P. de 
Ridé. 

The foundation stones of a new Sunday school 
for the Methodist Free Church body eee laid at 
Blucher-street, Barnsley, on the 24th Oct., on a site 
contiguous to the present chapel and school. The 
school will be built at a cost of about £2,000, from 
designs of Mr. H. Crawshaw, and will contain one 
large room, with balcony, to accommodate about 
500 persons, meeting-room, and 15 classrooms. 


Saturday in next week, the 9th inst., has be. 
fixed as the date for the commencement of the seat 
duel between Lord Grimthorpe and Mr. H. Hucks 
Gibbs concerning who shall restore the Lady-chapel 
of St. Alban’s Cathedral. The case will be heard 
by Mr. F. H. Jeune, Q.C., chancellor of the diocese 
at his chambers in the Temple. ‘ 


Mr. John Reid, late surveyor of the Edinburgh 
and Leith Gas Company, and till his death Gotan 
Ing engineer, died on the 23rd ult. ‘With one 
exception he was the oldest gas engineer in Scotland. 


He was appointed to office in 1860 i 
active life in 1878, e in , and retired from 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monpay.—Royal Academy Lecturesin ‘‘ Anatomy,’’ No. 
9, by J. Marshall, F.R.S. 8p.m. 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Opening address by the President, A. 
Waterhouse, R.A. 8 p.m. 
Liverpool Architectural Society. ‘‘ The 
Liverpool Building Act,’? by James Dod. 


7 p.m, 
Society of Engineers. ‘‘ Modern Gas- 
Engines Practice,” by Samuel Griffin. 


7.30 p.m. 
Clerks of Works Association. ‘‘ Con- 


struction of Theatres,’? by W. Browne. 
8 p.m. 
Didscow Architectural Association. 
‘The Elizabethan Style,’’ by Chas. Mac- 
intosh. 
Manchester Architectural Association. 
Address by the President, J. H. Wood- 
house. 
TurspAy.— University College, Gower-street. Free 
Lecture on *‘ Applied Art,’? No. 4, by H. 
Stannus. 5 p.m. 
Sanitary Institute, ‘‘ Power and Duties 
of Sanitary Inspectors,” by J. F. J. Sykes, 
M.B. 8 p.m. 
TuuRspAY.—Builders’ Benevolent Institution. Annual 
Dinner at Carpenters’ Hall. 6 p.m. 
Royal Archeological Institute. ‘The 
Great Sphinx of Egypt, with Some 
Account of the Spread of the Sphinx 
Idea in the Ancient World,’’ by Mrs. 
Tirard; and ‘‘Sculptures of Oriental 
Designs at Bradwardine and Moccas,’’ 
by the Rey. Greville I. Chester.”? 4 p.m. 
Fripay. — Sanitary Institute, ‘‘ Nature of Nuisances,’’ 
by J. F.J. Sykes, M.B. S8p.m. | g 


SS 


The parish church of St. Austell, Cornwall, was 
reopened on the 24th ult. after the insertion of five 
memorial stained-glass windows. Four of these 
were executed by Mr. E. R. Suffling, of London, 
the fifth by a foreign firm. 


St. Peter’s Church, Bayham-road, Tunbridge 
Wells, was reopened on Tuesday week after 
enlargement by the addition of a north aisle. Messrs. 
H. H. and E. Cronk were the architects, and Mr. 
EK. Jarvis, also of Tunbridge Wells, was the 
builder. By the addition, 240 sittings were added 
to the church. 


The Barnsley school board are about to build 
schools for 650 children in Agnes-road, from plans 
by Messrs. Senior and Clegg, of that town. 

The National Gallery has been enriched by a work 
by Mierse Molinaer, one of the School of Haarlem, 
who died about 1668. It is entitled ‘‘ Musical 
Pastime,’’? and represents a lady and gentleman 
playing on mandolines and singing to their own 
accompaniments. In the background is a servant, 
and at the lady’s feet lies a dog. The picture is 
numbered 1293, and has been purchased from the 
Clark bequest. 

Tr EEE? 


Pertinent Questions.—What is more comforting 
in cold and damp weather than GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY? Whatis more beneficial to the weak and aged than this 
wholesome tonic? What do sportsmen and travellers find more 
sustaining than a flask of the ‘ Sportsman’s Quality ” ? Whatis more 
disappointing, when asking for Grant’s, to be put off with some 
inferior make? Sold eyerywhere.—T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone, 
Makers of the Non-alcoholic Wine ‘ Morella,’’ and of the delicious 


Morella Marmalade. Sold by Grocers. 


Holloway’s Ointment and Pills are never at 
fault in successfully disposing of skin diseases, scrofulous sores, and 
scorbutic affections. In all hereditary diseases these excellent reme- 
dies may be relied upon, and by their means the most delicate may 
become strong ; the foulest blood may gradually be changed into the 
purest fluid. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


GRUNDY’S PATENTS 
FOR HEATING ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED or No Pay. 
Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials, free on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


30, Duncan-terrace, City-road, London, N. 
Works: TYLDESLEY, MANCHESTER. 


W. H. LASCELLES and 00, 
121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 
Conservatories & Greenhouses. 


WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES ANG PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE—The Stone _ 


from these Quarries is known as _ 


the ‘Weather Beds,” and is of a _ 


very crystalline nature, and un- — 


doubtedly one of the most durable | 
Stones in England. = 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE isof the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine — 
moulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on opener to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE, 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. a and Estimates Free. 
ress :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} "2iti™ 


GIVEN, 
STRODE & CO, é7; st'oaur¥ Gauvonyards 0. 


New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 
MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 

MERCHANTS, 
120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, 
The most extensive Stock of every kind of 


immediate use. 
——— =r 


Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 


TENDERS. 
*.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving — 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information, 


Batiry Carr.—For the erection of two dwelling- 


houses and shops in Town-street, Batley Carr. Quantities — 
by the architects. 
Carr, architects :— 
Accepted tenders :— 
Masons :—Oldroyd, J. and T., Batley. 
Joiners :—Richardson, J., and Sons, Staincliffe. 
Plumber and glazier :—Shepley, J., Dewsbury. 
Painter :—Lodge, J., Batley Carr. 
Plasterer :—Parker, W., Heckmondwike. 
Slater :—Hargreaves, G., Dewsbury. 
Tronfounders :—James, W., and Sons, Dewsbury. 


wall 


Bromury, Kent.—For the erection of a boundary a 
in Beckenham-lane, for the Bromley School Board. Mr. — 
H.S. Cregeen, surveyor :— 

Lay, G. H. = sth peek Macewaer OUD ce Oma 
Woodhams, J. L. oye aie vas 290 0 0 
Taylor, J..andSon .. ... co LOD Oe 
Podger, J... ves A tes tes 275 0 0 
Peill, E.,and Sons ... ik aS 269 0 0 2 
Crossley, T. = oes ace eae 253 0 0 
Satchell, C. (accepted) - 250 0 0 


Surveyor’s estimate, £265 17s. 


CuisLEHURST.—For the erection of six cottagesat Chisle- 


hurst, for Messrs. T. Norfolk and Sons, brewers. Mr. T. 

Dinwiddy, architect :— 
Otway, Chislehurst ... wee soos P1410) Og f 
Hall, New Cross aie Bo 1,124 0 0 = 
Jerrard, Lewisham ... A as 1,092 0 0 
Kennard Bros., Lewisham oan 1,080 0 0 
Holloway, New Cross ane ie 1,078 9 0 
Knight, Sidcup ose sos 1,047 0 0 


Cusitr Town, E.—For the erection of a new school for 


the London School Board :— 


E.Cm= 


Messrs. Page, Spencer, and Son, Batley : 


x 


800 children on the site in Cubitt Town, Isle of Dogs, for 


Atherton and Latta a we £18,744 0 0 
Dove Bros. ... ae ae 15,888 0 0 
Cubitt, W., and Co... ee 15,768 0 0 
Grover, J., and Son sin 15,640 0. 0 
Patman and Fotheringham nae 15,477 0 0 
Charteris, D. .. a Fee AY’ 14,675 0 0 
Lawrance, E., and Son 14,578 0 0 


Stephens, Bastow, & Co., Wands- 
worth (accepted)... 


se mee 13,999 0 0 
[ (a) Cost of school buildings and closets, £9,617 ; ®) i 


cost of tar pavement and playgrounds, £833; (c) cost o 


boundary walls and gates, £688; (d) cost of schoolkeeper’s 


house, £561; (e) extra depth of foundations, £2,300 ; total, 


£13,999 ; cost per head of (a), ‘£12 Os. 5d.; total cost per — 


head, £17 9s. 11d. ] 


Darrrorp.—For new coach-houses, for the Bull Hotel. — 


Mr. G. H. Tait, C.E., architect :— 


Knight, T., Sidcup... wea a 218 OO 
Hill, J., Gravesend _... ave deca 2092 OFA 
Hewitt, E., Dartford (accepted) ... 184 0 0 


Deptrorp, §.E.—For the erection of a deaf and dumb ~ 


centre on the Stanley-street site, Deptford, for the London 
School Board :— ; 


Derry, J. on we waa one — 2 DIA ORO 
Lathey Bros. ... sé a 2,184 0 0 
Holloway Bros. 3 2,096 0 0 
Downs, W._... 2,088 0 0 
Dabbs, W. M. 1,967 0 0 
Kirk and Randall 1,954 0 


[ (a) Cost of school buildings only, including closets, 
£1,489; (b) tar pavement and playgrounds, £139; (¢) 
boundary walls and gates, £211; (d) extra w.c. accom= 
modation for graded boys, £69 ; (¢) extra depth of founda- — 


tions, £46 ; total, £1,954.] é ie 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1889. 


SUILDING CRAFTSMEN AND THEIR 
~ WORK. 


MONGST the inevitable results of inter- 
national exhibitions of skilled labour 
ach as that which closed on Wednesday in the 
french capital is the comparison which it 
nvites between the productive skill and 
yorkmanship of the countries represented. 
Before the Great Exhibition of 1851 it was 
he wont of British manufacturers and art 
vorkmen to assume a high rank among the 
nations; but the result of the great World’s 
Fair was to prove that, in many points, we 
were inferior in certain qualities of manu- 
facture and skill. In matters of taste or art 
ve were far behind. The English workman 
has made rapid strides since both in work- 
manship and design, and in many points or 
criteria he holds his own against the foreign 
workman. ‘To be just to him, however, it is 
necessary to point out in what directions the 
French artisan and foreigner generally have 
the advantage,—the points of weakness in 
English training and workmanship. These 
data, for comparison, have been afforded in 
the reports drawn up by Metropolitan work- 
men on the exhibits and results of the Paris 
Exhibition, of which we gave a resumé last 
week. Jor many good reasons, we do not 
think the native artisan the right person to 
judge of the qualities of work executed 
abroad—first, because he has natural and 
national prejudices to overcome; second, 
because his education and modes of working 
are yery different; third, because a feeling 
of esprit de corps would restrain him from 
acknowledging a superiority on the part of 
the foreigner. The outsider or professional 
artist has no such scruples: his predi- 
lections and sympathies are wider. He 
has no trade secrets to preserve, but 
is rather inclined—by perhaps self-asser- 
tion—to point out errors, and to show how 
much “better these things are done abroad.” 
We cannot help noticing how this mani- 
festation of trade instinct makes itself felt in 
reading the descriptions of foreign work ; 
while acknowledging the superiority of the 
technical education and design, there is 
evidently a desire to discover defects in the 
workmanship. 

In the first place, a comparison between the 
building artificers of our country and the 
Continent is hardly possible. A difference as 
great as it well can be exists between the 
‘modes of living, thought, and fecling of the 
two countries. House-rent is cheaper than 
ourown. The Paris artisan can live com- 
fortably at a rent of £12 or £15 a year; the 
firing, charcoal being the fuel, is much cheaper; 
he obtains his meals atacaféwhen out. Pro- 
visions are cheaper than they are here, and 
the workmen generally frugal andabstemious. 
‘Soup, meat, vegetables, and bread are par- 
| taken of at breakfast, which is at 11 o’clock, 
the cost being about dd.; then, at 6 or 7, 
after work, they haye their dinner, consist- 
Ing of soup, fish, meat, vegetables, bread, 
_ cheese, and wine, the cost of which is about 
| Is. 3d. The French workman’s home is 
different : it is often at the café, not from 
choice, but conyenience. The children are 
Sent out to nurse, as the wife goes out to 
work; he sleeps where he can, and does 
not consider it necessary to keep upa 
house like his English” brother. Wages 
| are paid fortnightly or every three weeks, 
and piecework is the general principle 
. of payment, and is preferred by both em- 
ployers anl workmen. By this system the 
| Workman often earns more than by daywork, 


: 


We draw attention now. to two or three 
principles which underlie the difference 
between French and English workmanship. 
First, the workman abroad has State protec- 
tion; the Municipal Council contributes 
towards the Labour Exchange; trade dis- 
putes are settled by a court of experts, the 
Prud’homme established by the State. The 
English craftsman has no such aid, but 
is obliged to have recourse to trade unions, 
or to the ordinary legal tribunals, which are 
costly and inefficient.. Secondly, the educa- 
tion abroad is technical and complete; the 
schools haye workshops attached, pupils are 
admitted at 13, and have the run of the 
school for three years, one of which is spent 
in the shops, including a smiths’ shop, engi- 
neers’ shop, electrical engineers’ shop, car- 
penters’ and wood-turners’ shop. The whole 
course is free, and the cost is defrayed by 
the Municipal Council. The English work- 
man has nothing of the kind provided, 
except the new technical schools, which are 
few comparatively and expensive. Thirdly, 
the Parisian artisan is free to select his kind 
of labour; he has a personal interest in his 
work, which is encouraged by the system of 
payments whereas in England the artificer is 
made a kind of toolin a vast organisation of 
labour, his work being divided into branches, 
and he is, therefore, set to do a portion of a 
fraction of a building which he perhaps never 
sees and has no interest in whatever. We 
haye proof of these facts in the artisans’ 
reports. 

One of the things we hear is that work 
costs more in France than in England; 
the men work, we are told, in an ‘“‘ easy- 
going way.” Then, the foreign working 
man is his own master in many things: he 
is not dictated to as to modes of work; he 
can leave his labour for refreshment when he 
has a mind to do so, the time so occupied not 
being deducted if it is not more than a 
quarter of an hour. The men in Paris are 
paid almost the same wages for half the 
work executed. Now, we must not conclude 
that because the artisan’s work is easier, and 
he takes longer about it, that the cost is 
ereater, except in a very mercenary sense. 
It is true that, owing to grinding more work 
out of the workman, he pays the contractor 
better; but does his labour pay so well in the 
result ? We question whether it does. The 
unanimous opinion of all who haye seen the 
work of boys in technical schools is that 
it is a credit to the nation. The whole ques- 
tion of work is resolved into one of time, 
and this is a vital element which the English 
master does not appear to haye fully taken 
into his consideration. ‘The contract system 
is in direct opposition ; its principle 1s to get 
as much work done as possible in a little 
time, and this has been so ingrafted in the 
minds of our great producers and employers 
of labour, that other considerations are 
sacrificed. The principle with the foreign 
workman and his employer is to turn outa 
good job. Even in the school work, time on 
a job is not considered, so long as the pupil 
turns out his work creditably. 

The important bearing of the question of 
time, or freedom of individual action on the 
work actually turned out, may be seen in 
comparing English with French joinery. 
Last week we described an internal door as 
made in France, which is different in several 
particulars from our own. The stiles and 
rails are of equal width, about sin. wide ; 
instead of the solid English lock rail, a 
narrow panel is introduced, and upon the 
upper 3in. rail of this is the lock. If any 
reader will take the trouble of drawing out a 
door to scale, he will find it not so bad as the 
English joiner would be inclined to think from 
prejudice and habit. In many respects it is 
a lighter door, the wide panels of the whole 
width of door can be left for decoration, the 
middle rail panel is pleasing if not quite as 
strong, for every solid lock rail has a double 
tenonand twomortises. Weare so accustomed 


from habit and years of training to use 
muntins dividing the door into two panels, 
that any other form looks wrong ; but, after 
all, if is a matter of design—a quality which 
the English artificer is not very strong upon. 
Our system of mouldings is unsatisfactory, 
but it is used to saye time and labour. The 
machine-made. moulding is quickly turned 
out and planted, but every architect and 
artistic jomer is aware of the beauty of the 
moulding worked out of the solid, as seen in 
Medizeval and 16th-century work in this 
country. > 

To “plough” or rebate the moulding for 
panels, and to groove the back of it to fit on 
the stiles and rails, is a laborious, but cer- 
tainly more workmanlike, proceeding than 
to merely plant the moulding in. It takes 
more time, and thus, in the eyes of our 
builders who take contracts, is an objec- 
tion. Other details, such as rebating the 
edges of a door to make it fit closer, 
tonguing the skirting to the floor, stair con- 
struction, the jointing of a segmental frame, 
indicate greater labour, not in every instance 
necessarily stronger, but displaying more art 
and skill. To turn to a more artistic trade, 
the carver in wood is more of a specialist 
abroad than he is here; a figure carver can 
obtain a high remuneration for his work by 
confining himself exclusiyely to it, and there 
is enough of one kind of carving to make it 
answer, whereas in London a carver turns 
hig hand from figures to foliage. In the 
carving art we have only a few men who can 
compare fayourably with the specialist in 
Paris, owing to there being so little carving 
done in London, and what there is of a very 
miscellaneous kind. We are now alluding 
to the ordinary class of carvers, not to our 
few well-known artists in wood. Again, the 
carvers abroad have exceptional advantages 
in the fine collections of the Louvre and 
Tuileries, the Musée de Cluny, and other 
museums. The work, too, is also done ina 
more leisurely way than our own—piecework 
is generally followed, which prevents the 
cramping influence inseparable from the day- 
work system, and for the simpler kinds of 
carving it pays the workman better. On the 
whole, the Parisian carver is m better 
circumstances, and his work more appre- 
ciated. 

In the matter of design, it is fully acknow- 
ledged that the English workman is behind 
his confréresabroad. The influence of design 
on workmanship is to make the workman 
think before he applies his technical skill ; 
but it is owing to the piecemeal way we carry 
out work, the putting him behind the con- 
tractor, in not recognising his talents, that 
we have lost our position as designers in the 
special trades. Till design again assumes its 
rightful function among our artificers over 
construction and technical skill, craftsmen 
must perforce occupy inferior positions im 
the production of architecture. 


INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL- 
COLOURS. 


HE seventh exhibition of this popular 
gallery opens with a goodly number of 
pictures, all the more easy of inspection 
because the council haye wisely avoided 
overcrowding of the walls. Landscape, 
coast, and river scenery is, as usual, very 
strong. For freshness and clearness Thos. 
C. §. Benham’s ‘‘ Breezy Weather”? is not 
surpassed ; nor can we bestow less praise on 
Val Davis’s ‘‘ Lifting of the Mists”—a 
feelingly-painted study of mist as it rises Over 
the beds of rivers. Mr. Davis has thrown a 
spell of beauty over the scene ; the handling. 
is soft, and the grey tones natural. Two 
other subjects, ‘The Edge of the Marsh” 
(93) and ‘‘ Waste Waters,’ show him to be a 
master of these ever-pleasing subjects. John 
R. Reid, whose canvases are always poetical 


and full of fresh seafaring life, and who loves 


to take his themes from some quaint and busy 
Cornish fishing village, contributes two or 
three admirable pictures. ‘‘ When the Flow- 
ing Tide Comes In” (8) represents one of 
those fishing villages—a veritable ‘‘ haven 
under a hill,” the colour strong, and the 
handling as dashing and spirited as ever. 
“The Gift of the Sea’ (48) is another clever 
study of fisher folk and their spoils. Mr. 
Reid is a wonderful depicter of character, 
and this and another picture in the Hast 
Gallery are full of it; a few vigorous strokes 
and dashes and streaks of thick pigment 
daubed on sea and foreground being replete 
with suggestion and poetic meaning. ‘‘The 
Silent Close of Day” (10), by Moffat P. 
_ Lindner, a low tidal river; John White’s 
‘Hillside by the Sea” (13), ‘‘ Rocks at 
Etretat,” by W. W. May (52), ‘‘ Rye,” by 
Thos. Pyne (172), are each in their way 
worthy of the painters. Woodland forest and 
moor haye here also their delineators. The 
vice-president, Frank Walton, is strongly 
represented in such pictures as ‘‘ Self-Sown 
Firs” (16), the grand solid piece of hill 
painting ‘‘ Leith Hill” in the Central Gal- 
lery (236), with its dark pines against a mass 
of delicate trees in the middle distance, rising 
above all being the outline of hills. The 
whole is soft and atmospheric. We can 
realise the descending slope and the wooded 


valley half-hidden by the foreground ; 
the handling of ramified branches is 
dexterous. ‘The ‘‘ Home Meadows” is 


full also of sweet suggestiveness. We 
must pause before the thoroughly English 
and yigorously-painted landscapes of marsh 
and mountain by E. M. Wimperis. The 
bold sky and mountainous country in 
“‘Driving Home the Cattle” (43), ‘‘The 
Essex Common” (82), and the ‘‘ Moorland 
Road” (425), with its gleam of sunlight and 
shadow over a broad expanse of undulating 
moor: the dark middle distance and 
atmosphere in the latter picture are equal to 
anything done by this painter in the forte he 
has made his own. Joseph Knight, in the 
same class of landscape, sends two or three 
characteristic pictures. ‘‘ Late Autumn” 
(191), a ravine or hollow between hills 
clothed with pasture, with cattle grazing; 
the warm evening sun throwing its rays in 
gleams along the pass. The reflected light 
and shadows are painted with much fidelity. 
Perhaps the grass is less velvety, and the 
execution not quite so finished as we have 
seen in Mr. Knight’s earlier work; but this 
work, and ‘‘Harlech Sands” in the East 
Gallery (453), a broad stretch of sand by the 
sea, are perfect transcripts of nature in her 
quieter moods. Joseph Farquharson (45) 
paints a charming snow-clad hillside with 
sheep wending their way down to the 
sheltered dale; the sunlight on the snow is 
cleverly and delicately handled. Good 
drawing and natural colour are shown 
in C. Burton Barber’s pretty study, ‘‘ Ama- 
teurs.” Pleasant colour and feeling are 
evinced in Hugh Cameron’s ‘‘The Laird o’ 
Dumbiedykes Courtin’ Jennie Deans ” (20); 
‘the cottage interior and the young heroine 
of Scott’s ‘‘ Heart of Midlothian,” with her 
‘suitor, are tenderly painted. ‘‘ Among the 
Thistledown,” by Frank W. W. Topham 
(27), is fresh in colour and dexterous in 
handling; Edgar Bundy’s “Latest Lam- 
poon” (22) is a pleasing reminiscence of 
Tudor or Stuart times—two old cronies 
reading a written satire. We have seen 
happier illustrations of courtship than the 
sone John Scott gives us: ‘‘ What’s the 
Mattar?” The young lady, seated on a 
-drawing-room couch, looks very demure and 
‘prim, while her beau, in silk hose and em- 
“broidered coat, jauntily reclines by her side. 
The arrangement is painfully formal, though 
the picture tells its story. It is apparently 
the sequel of ‘‘ The Welcome Arrival” (418), 
where the young gallant is entering the 
room with a handsome bouquet in his hand, 
the lady seated before her spinning-wheel ; 
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but the faces of the couple are cast too much 
in the same mould, and there is a weakness 
in the treatment and colour. Good colour 
and atmosphere are characteristic of Kenneth 
Mackenzie’s “‘ October” (49); near it is a 
portrait of ‘‘ Miss Catherine Holt,” by Percy 
Bigland. 

T. B. Kennington’s ‘‘ Miss Marian Mac- 
kenzie”’ is a delicately-painted portrait of a 
fair young lady in white, whose rotund figure 
and low-bodiced dress are set off against a 
pale background with palms. Touching in 
its appeal to sympathy is H. R. Steer’s group 
of early toilers in a murky London street at 
break of day; the salient figures in the 
foreground of a carpenter’s young wife and 
child tenderly conceived and painted (95), 
‘* Heloise” isa well-drawn head. ‘‘ Waiting 
for the Milkman,” by C. E. Johnson, sunny 
and bright (104), Claude Hayes’ mellow 
landscape (66), works by A. Chevalier Tayler 
(75), Miss Ethel Wright’s decorative figure 
subject ‘‘Memory,” H. Fantin-Latour’s 
‘* Bouquet” (78), Miss Maude Goodman’s 
‘“‘Family Legend” (69), Walter S. Stacey’s 
‘‘In Full Retreat” (131), and ‘‘ Preparing 
to Attack” (148), clever and amusing inci- 
dents of cat and dog playfulness, are other 
works of merit. We must not forget 
John Fullylove’s stately picture of the 
‘‘Garden Front of Hampton Court Palace” 
(94), mn which the horizontal lines of 
the palace terminate the vista of noble 
trees; the fountain, with its group of 
figures and water, add dignity and pic- 
turesqueness to the scene—the drawing is 
faultless. Cyrus Johnson’s ‘‘ King’s College 
Chapel” is another of the few architectural 
subjects. Too garish and purple in its 
shadows and sea is Edmund G. Warren’s 
‘* Harvesting near Swanage” (162), in other 
respects a delightful view of the bay. 

Grey mist, groups of fisherwomen, and 
boats make up a pleasing picture by W. E. 
Morton, of Dieppe (173); near it, ‘‘ Beach- 
ing, Hastings” (178), by Owen Dalziel, is 
also a nice study of grey, ight and shadow. 
‘The Mill Pool” (181), by Henry Chas. 
Fox, anda sunny and broadly-painted view 
of the river near Shoreham, ‘‘ Ebb Tide,” by 
A. Hartley, must be named, after which 
*‘Rook and Pigeon,” by F. D. Millet, the 
American painter (184), arrests attention. 
Mr. Millet has happily arranged his figures 
of cayaliers seated at a table in an 
old inn parlour, playing cards. The fire- 
place, furniture, table, and straight-backed 
chairs are drawn with knowledge of the 
period (17th century); the execution is 
careful, and the facial expression of the 
gambler who is winning triumphant—one of 
the best pictures of its class on the walls. 
Passing Joseph Knight’s ‘‘ Late Autumn,” 
already noticed, and a picture by G. G. 
Kalburne, ‘‘Good :Entertainment for Man 
and Beast,” badly drawn in the architecture 
of the porch—scarcely so good as former 
work; studies of tone and colour are seen 
in Miss Catherine Wood’s ‘“‘In Hues of 
Gold” (237), a pleasing picture of bronzes, 
sunflowers, and draperies; in Alex. Mann’s 
‘‘ Fresh Pastures”’ (227); inAdam E. Proctor’s 
‘Upland Fold.” F.C. Markham Skipworth’s 
‘‘ On the Cliffs by Sea,”’ is small, but delicately 
painted, with pretty sentiment in the figure 
of young lady seated on a ledge of rock, 
nibbling at a blade of grass which she holds, 
as she pensively looks at the sea. His studies 
of faces ‘‘ Madge” (398) and ‘‘ Florette” 
(406) are charming idealised portraits. A 
clever Bedouin head is sent by James Clark 
(246). W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., paints ‘‘The 
Lull Before the Storm” (240), a scene of 
Thames craft, smoke, and reflection perfectly. 
A nice bit of colour is Oscar Wilson’s figure- 
subject, ‘‘ Venice” (241). Grouping and tone 
are well studied in W. Osborne’s ‘Boat 
Builders.” Pretty and natural is J. Clayton 
Adams’s ‘‘ Flowers of the Field” (252), and 
pleasing drawing and sentiment are seen in 
J. Haynes Williams’s ‘‘The Proposal ”—a 
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young couple seated ina drawing-room, the 
gentleman with his elbow on his knee, 
modestly putting the question to the young 
lady, who looks somewhat undecided. One 
of the studies of fancy is C. Lawrence Burns’s 
‘‘Thistledown,” children amidst tall grass. 
HK. Blair Leighton’s clever picture of ‘‘ What 
Shall I Say?” a gallant ata garden gate, 
conversing with a young lady who is attired 
in evening dress, and evidently hesitating in 
her mind, displays careful execution and 
colour, ‘‘ Shore Flowers” (302), by H. Arnold, 
in a light key of colour; the gleamy hillside 
of Charles Stuart (312), the clever technique 
and sunny light in Edward W. Waite’s clever 
cornfield view (323); the pretty little sketch 
by Ernest E. Waterlow, ‘‘ The Cliff Path” 
(330) ; Frank Dadds’ cleverly finished picture 
of ‘‘The Scrap Book” (363); W. H. Pike’s 
clever and animated studies of Venetian life, 
‘‘ Gambling for Polenta ” (356) and ‘‘ Curio- 
sity” (574), crowded with figures and bril- 
lant; ‘‘ Jilted,” by O. Harley (376); Thos, 
Collier’s fresh-looking ‘‘ Mill Stream and 
Lock” (403), and pure in colour, are amon; 
the noticeable works. 

The Kast Gallery contains a few important 
pictures. A cleyerly-composed nude figure 
subject, by Solomon J. Solomon, ‘‘ The 
Evening Mist,” represents a dreamy-eyed 
maiden, whose face and upper limbs are 
bathed in the roseate hues of the setting sun, 
her feet rising out of a thick mist. Yeend 
King’s ‘“‘ Lengthening Shadows” is a figure 
subject ; Alfred Hast’s ‘‘ Coming Night” is 
quite Turneresque in its handling (475), 
strong and effective. The warmth of colour 
and evening effect in T. Austen Brown’s 
‘“Scanty Pasture” (486) (a large picture), 
forms a strong contrast to others on the wall; 
the composition is pleasing. Edward Hargitt 
has a fine landscape, ‘‘ The Downs from 
Broadwater ” (498), a pleasing work, the 
gleam of sunlight over the water and cattle 
excellent. River and coastscape is also repre- 
sented by Alex Harrison in his ‘‘Hvening,” 
a study of water reflection between the 
darkened shadows of trees (458); Charles 
Wyllie’s ‘‘ Head of the Tide” (466); Smart 
Lloyd’s ‘‘Evening on the Dart” (505); 
and by Edwin Hayes in his powerful sea 
view, ‘‘ Penarth from Cardiff” (542), the 
shadow on sea and the sunlight effect 
at the entrance to harbour being well 
rendered. The battle incident by Robert 
Hellingford (543) is full of animation 
and movement, and depicts the capture 
by Prussian troops of Napoleon’s carriage 
after Waterloo. 

J. 0. Dolman’s picture, ‘‘ Content” (549), 
is clever in the grouping, and the delicate 
drawing and colour of thistledown ; so, too, 
we can admire Ernest Parton’s sweet and 
mellow view on the margin of a river, seen 
through graceful branches of silver birch. 
‘«The Distant Shore” (553); Keeley Halswelle’s 
‘‘Summer Day,” a sketch of flat pasture 
land by the river, such as we may see in 
Norfolk or Lincolnshire, is redolent, as usual, 
with freshness. John R. Reid’s picture, 
‘* His. Poll was Kind and Fair’—a Cornish 
village scene—is perhaps too forcible and 
sketchy to attract the gallery visitor, what- 
ever its merits; but even this is out- 
done by T. Hope Mclachlan’s ‘‘ October 
Storm ”—a scene of wild devastation (567). A 
very washed - out looking effect is H. 
Fantin - Latour’s ‘‘ Songe” (512), hardly 
worthy of the artist’s talent. Other pictures 
to note are by O. N. Kennedy (493), Julius 
Price (501), a nice study of weeds by W. D. 
Adams, a figure subject by T. B. Kennington 
(471), the rocky shore of ‘‘ Iona” by Robert 
W. Allan, John White’s rubicund faces, 
“Cherries,” and Yeend King’s ‘‘ Orchard” 
(526). ‘“‘My Lady’s Garden,” by Arthur 
Hacker, suffers by the vivid green, in spite 
of the good drawing of figure and fountain, 
and the subject is scarcely worthy of the 
size of the canvas; we haye seen better work 
from Mr. Hacker. ' 
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Flemish 


ARCHITECTURAL BRICKWORK.— 
XXII. 


WINDOW BOND. 


| 


sary regularity of bond. By referring to 
our plan, it will be noticed there is a 
pier between the pilaster and the opening 
of 3 bricks. If the reader will refer to 


ONTINUING our remarks on the execu-'' the letters in plan and elevation, he will see 


tion of window bond in the reveals of 


windows and doorways, we intend to show 
the importance of arranging the widths of 
piers between openings by calculating the 


number of whole and half bricks, instead of 
leaying the matter to the bricklayer to be’ 


Worked out as he pleases. It is necessary to 


remark that as Flemish bond is generally' 
used for appearance sake, very few widths’ 


will give the regular bond in every 
course. Thus, two-and-a-half bricks, four- 
bricks, five-and-a-half bricks, and the seyen- 
brick piers give the desired regularity. In 
Fig. 1 we give an example of a window-aper- 


how the bond is worked. In the top 
course shown in elevation there is a header 
next reveal (a in plan), next a quarter-brick 
a king-closer on plan 0), then a three-quarter 
brick bevelled, as shown on planc, nexta 
headere, &c. In the next course, below the first 
brick forming the reyeal, is a stretcher, next 
come two headers, )c in plan (left-hand 
side), and then another stretcher, by which it 
will be seen how the bond is not perfect. 


REGULAR FLEMISH BOND. 


A more regular Flemish bond is secured 
by a pier of four bricks wide, where in one 


ture in a wall of two bricks thick executed in ' coursethere would be header, closer, stretcher ; 


Flemish bond. The pilaster is a projection | header, 


of 2} bricks wide, the bond being laid with 
closers in every other course. If the pilaster 
had been of 2% bricks in width, a very irre- 
cand bond would result. In every course 
there would be a closer or quarter-brick, but 
at alternate ends, and two headers would come 
together in one course and two stretchers in 
thenext, the order being in one course: header, 
closer, two beaders, stretcher; in the next, 
two stretchers, closer, and header. Now, 
such irregularity is more noticeable in a 
narrow pier between windows and in pilasters 
than it would be in a wide expanse of brick- 
work, and therefore the architect should seek 
to adopt dimensions which afford the neces- 


al 


stretcher, closer, header; and in the 
next, stretcher, header, stretcher, header, 
stretcher. Thus it is observed one course 
would finish with headers next reveals, and 
the successive course with stretchers; but 
the bond would be regular, and the closers 
inserted every other course at each end. We 
advise the student to draw a few examples 
of brick piers in this manner, and of different 
widths, with plans of successive courses, 
properly breaking joint. By looking at 
both sides of plan, it will be seen 
how the bricks are arranged to obtain 
good lap; a stretcher, for instance, on left- 
hand side (a) would cover the joints between 
a, b, c (right side of plan); then the next 
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brick a header should cover joint between c 
and d same side, or, if necessary, a closer 
should be put in to make it do so, though 
this would depend on the length of brick ¢ 
after it was bevelled or cut to the splay. 
A proper lap should be 2}in, In plan 3 
we show a brick reveal in a wall of 
three bricks thick executed in English 
bond. Two king closers a and b are intro- 
duced to form the reveal, and a closer c is 
inserted next the reveal brick. In the 
next course these joints between bricks a, 8, 
and ¢c are covered by two stretchers forming 
a Jin. or one brick reyeal; the other bricks 
forming the rebate for frame is composed of 
headers and closers, which will be found to 
overlap the joints shown on the left-hand 
side of plan. Fig. A shows a king-closer ; 
the bevelled end shows half the width of 
brick, or 2hin., the other end being the 
full width. In reveals to windows, as 
we have seen, it is commonly introduced to 
save the use of closers and half-bricks. 


QUOINS. 


In Plan 4 we show two successive courses 
of a Flemish wall of one-and-a-half brick in 
thickness. Here, it will be noticed, the 
closer is introduced in the altermate faces of 
the quoin, a, and the through joints alter- 
nate in the two courses similarly. The 
object should be to prevent the inner 
face line of wall being carried through in 
every successive course. Plan 5 represents the 
mode of forming a projecting wing, or the 
external re-entering angles of buildings in 
Flemish bond, the projection being three 
bricks. Here we shall find the same rule 
observed in making every other course over- 
lap the through joints; thus the cross wall 
forming inner angle shows the joint 2}in. 
from face of projecting wall, the next course 
would show the joint carried through in 
line with the outside face of projection. 
Of course every bricklayer adopts his own 
plan of forming the quoims or outer angles. 
The plan we give in Fig. 0 represents iront 
wall of double Flemish bond, showing on 
both faces. In good work the closers should be 
checkered—that is, be arranged so as to cross 
one another in the two successive courses. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

ler opening meeting of the session of the 

Institute was held on Monday evening, the 
President, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., in the 
chair. The deaths were announced of Samuel 
Musgrave, of Hull, Fellow; Gerard Ford, of 
London and Brighton, Hon. Associate; and 
Firmin Epellet, of Arras, Pas de Calais, 
Hon. Corr. Member. Mr. Macvicar Anderson 
stated that the restoration of St. Mary le 
Strand was now complete; the church had left 
the speaker’s hands in a sounder state than 
that in which it left the hands of the original 
architect. Mr. Ewan Christian remarked that 
before the restoration was commenced he assured 
the parishioners that structurally the church was 
a sound and substantial building. Mr. Ralph 
Neville asked if an opportunity would be given 
to architects to see the church, which was always 
closed except on Sundays. Mr. Anderson re- 
marked that the beadle lived close by. Mr. 
James Brooks said what was wanted was that 
architects should be able to see the church, say 
for a week after the reopening, without hunting, 
with a silver key, in courts for an official. 


THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


was then delivered by the President. He con- 
gratulated the members upon the fact that 
during the past year the new by-laws had been 
approved, and had come into force. Under one 
of those by-laws nine non-metropolitan archi- 
tectural societies had entered into alliance with 
the Institute, and all those societies were now 
assisting in the conduct of local examinations. 
The members of the present council were the first 
elected by voting papers sent and returned by 
post; but, notwithstanding the facilities thus 
offered, only about 500 members voted out of 
1,200 who had the power to vote. During the 


session 112 gentlemen were admitted to the 
examination in architecture. Of these 82 passed, 
and 81 Associates were elected during the session. 
Instead, therefore, of the obligatory examination 
being a deterrent, it seemed to be a positive attrac- 
tion to the young architect, and no sign could 
possibly, the President thought, be healthier, no 
evidence more encouraging, to those who had 
the practical examination system at heart. 
Besides these, 62 Fellows were elected, of whom 
26 had been Associates, so that the number of 
subscribing members reached a net total last 
September of 1,350, as against 1,200 in 1887, and 
1,190 in 1885, at the same period of the year. 
With such additions to the classes of Fellows and 
Associates, with the certain prospect of still 
further additions, and with a council increased 
from 21 to 34 members, came the pressing con- 
sideration of how could be gained the needed 
expansion of their premises, and on this the 
council might shortly be expected to submit an 
important proposal. Greater space was needed 
for the always increasing library, and better and 
more private accommodation for the conduct of 
business. The librarynow consisted of upwards of 
§,000 volumes,and was, he believed, the only special 
architectural library in the United Kingdom. 
In referring to the presentation of the Royal 
Gold Medal to Sir Charles T. Newton, the Presi- 
dent remarked that, with the conspicuous excep- 
tion of that medal, British architects had been 
content to do their work without much interven- 
tion, or ever recognition, from the State. If 
their creations were noticed in either House of 
Parliament it was generally with very equivocal 
praise, if not with open abuse, though that need 
not very much disturb them. Our legislators had 
little leisure for the contemplation of the beautiful 
in art, and seldom roused themselves to any 
studious appreciation of architecture, except 
to such adverse criticism as politicians in oppo- 
sition found convenient for the harrying of a 
First Commissioner of Works. An eminent 
German, a member of the German Parliament, 
Dr. Reichensperger, had explained the attitude 
of the State towards the British architect in 
interesting terms. He had said: ‘‘The well- 
knownavyersion of the English to bureaucratic over- 
governmentation exhibits itself even in the domain 
of art, especially in that of architecture. There 
is on the other side of the Channel no hierarchi- 
cally classified and betitled band of architectural 
officials ; neither do we meet in England with 
establishments founded and supported by the 
State for the education of architectural students, 
nor with governmental examinations, nor with 
official diplomas thereupon granted. Neverthe- 
less, the English continue to execute architec- 
tural works of all kinds, not only in no respect 
inferior to our own, but, in my estimation, 
actually superior from. an eesthetic point of view.” 
This praise from a well-known German ought to 
be some consolation to English architects, if we 
were tempted to think that from authorities at 
home abuse came more naturally to us than 
honours. There had, however, been a gratifying 
instance to the contrary duxing the past year in 
the knighthood conferred on their former Vice- 
President, Sir Arthur Blomfield. Among the 
subjects which engaged attention during the 
past session was that of an amended form for 
architectural pupilage. The proposed form was 
rejected at a general meeting of the Institute in 
consequence of the omission of the words ‘‘and 
surveyor’’ from the title of the third party to 
the contract—viz., the architect. He would 
propose, as a compromise in the form to be issued, 
to omit all definition, and to leave a blank, which 
could be filled in with ‘‘ architect,’ or “ archi- 
tect and surveyor,’’ as might be deemed fit. The 
new form, the substance of which was approved, 
made provision for such absence from the office 
as might, in the opinion of the principal, be 
reasonably allowed to the pupil for qualifying 
himself by attendances at lectures and classes for 
the Institute examinations, and contained a clause 
arranging for the refunding, before a given 
date, of a portion of the premium in case of the 
inability of the principal to perform his side of 
the engagement. Mr. Waterhouse next dealt 
with the scope of the Institute examinations, with 
special reference to remarks made by the Professor 
of Architecture at the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Aitchison would make no inquiries in these 
examinations as to the historical or archeological 
knowledge of the student under examination, but 
Simply test his fitness as a building constructor, 
entirely irrespective of archxological peculiarities 
—i.é., styles of architecture. Though he dis- 
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agreed with the Professor to this extent, that he 
thought it would be most desirable for every 
architect to know a little about the styles which 
have brought architecture to its present position, 
it was most important that the examinations 
should never have anything about them likely to 
fetter the student in any way; and he thought 
that, under the present system, the utmost free- 
dom was allowed their students in all that con- 
cerned the inventive side of their art. It was 
better to encourage independent judgment and 
invention in devising means to a prescribed end 
than any slavish conformity to ancient pre- 
cedents. But they would be very unwise to 
refuse to take advantage of the accumulated 
experiences of the past, or to completely sever 
that tie of tradition which made the acquisition 
of architectural knowledge partly a study of 
history, and connected from age to age with the 
life of a nation, Again, a proposal was made on 
the award of the Soane- Medallion and other 
prizes, that they might premiate a design, 
which did not fulfil the prescribed conditions, 
and was avowedly unfit to be applied to the 
purpose for which it was intended, if only it dis- 
played some excellence of design, or, rather, 
some originality in external appearance, obtained, 
perhaps, at a sacrifice of internal convenience. 
This he regarded as a very mischievous doctrine. 
If their structures were not fit for thetr purpose, 
architects could not hope for much public appre- 
ciation, however striking the appearance may 
be. Buildings without a purpose, or unfit for 
that purpose, might, from their artistis qualities, 
arouse their enthusiasm as antiquaries or 
archeologists ; but they would look upon them 
with other feelings if they had had to pay 
for them themselves, or if they were to try to use 
them. Architecture implied art under certain 
well-defined conditions, and if unrestrained it 
became mere constructive stage scenery. The 
more closely students, and, in fact, all of them, 
stuck to the conditions of the problem they had 
to solve, while striving at the same time to give 
their work the highest artistic expression of 
which they were capable, the sooner would modern 
architecture secure public appreciation. Mr. 
Waterhouse spoke in eulogistic terms of the Paris 
Exhibition, which he deemed to be the most note- 
worthy event of the current year, and referred 
with approval to the decoration of the Palaces of 
the Fine and Liberal Arts, designed by M. 
Formigé. While the Eiffel Tower was an agree- 
able disappointment, he deprecated the erection 
of a sister colossus in, London. Inthe matter of 
tree-transplanting, the Parisians had much to 
tell Londoners. It was devoutly to be hoped that 
the County Council, when they had time to con- 
sider the beauty of London, would ordain that 
the wider thoroughfares of the Metropolis should 
be graced with a mode of decoration at once the 
least expensive and the most effective that could 
be used for the adornment of a great city. Why 
should not London be known as the city of plane 
trees? It was a great mistake to suppose that 
trees in most cases hid a building to its detri- 
ment. By their contrasting forms they 
heightened its effect, and this not only in 
summer, but in winter also, when the curves of 
branch and twig formed an admirable foil to the 
rigid stability of the architecture seen through 
and above them. He would strongly recom- 
mend the English student to avail himself of any 
opportunities in the galleries of Compara- 
tive Sculpture (casts) recently opened in the 
western wing of the Trocadéro at Paris. 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, in his recent excellent 
address as President for that session of the Archi- 
tectural Association, treated very fully the 
subject, annually becoming more urgent and 
irrepressible, of professional education. He 
maintained that the time had now come when 
the Institute and the body he represented should 
work together more than they have yet done, to 
effect this their common object—to prepare for 
examinations as well as hold them. He would 
commend Mr. Stokes’s utterances on this point 
to the attention of every member of the Institute 
and the Association, believing as he did that the 
senior and representative body of the architec- 
tural profession would do wisely, if the way could 
be made clear, to give substantial help to those 
who, during a long and prosperous period, had 
shown an earnest determination to help them- 
selves. There had also been a proposal, to which 
Mr. Stokes alluded, that an appeal be made to 
the public for a large sum to establish and 
endow a college for the systematic study of archi- 
tecture. Those in favour of the proposal seemed 
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to think that not enough was done for the st ti 
and that he was left too much to his own devi 
In this country there was no single or comple 
and unalterable course of architectural education 
apart from the practical knowledge the student 
might acquire in the office of his master. H 
did not think this was to be regretted. It 
better not to be all cast in the same mould. 
fact, as artists, it was most important that f 
shouldnotbe so. There were certain matters, h 
ever, that all architects must be versed in if 
were to do their work with ease to themsely: 
advantage to their employers. The Insti 
was not, however, and was never intended to 
a teaching body. At the same time it did fu 
the systematic education of the young archite 
(1) by its system of examinations, (2) by 
annual prizes and awards, and (3) by its lib 
Moreover, the Council of the Institute had 
put in force a scheme for three progressive 
minations following each other at intervals of 
less than two years—a preliminary, an. 
mediate, and an advanced examination. For 
preliminary examinations to be held this m 
in London and various parts of the United Kin 
dom, 107 candidates had been admitted; and 
these, 41, having been declared exempt, 
already registered as probationers of the Ri 
Institute. Secondly, the student was incite 
effort by prizes offered for the design and 
struction of buildings or parts of buildings 1 
some prescribed style, or for some special pu 
pose, and for the best essays on given subj 
and also by travelling studentships, the win 
of which had, according to the nature of 
respective studentships, to submit illustr 
memoirs on modern architecture abroad 
modern practical subjects generally. Third! 
the library was open not only to the membe 
the Institute and the Association, 
fide students of architecture. 
outside means of education, Mr. ) 
added: It will be seen that the student of arcl 
tecture need not now, therefore, be under a 
difficulty in ascertaining what is the least 
ought to know, or how he can, with diligen 
acquire the requisite knowledge. Familiar 
with the practical work of carrying out a bull 
ing will be obtained in the office of the m 
whose pupil he is, and original design can 
practised at home, in the schools of the Ro; 
Academy, in the classes of the Architectw 
Association, or elsewhere. What. seems to 
wanted now, more than anything else, is 7 
self-denial and enthusiasm necessary on 1 
part of the pupil to fully avail himself of 
advantages and privileges at his dispos 
He had said little yet about the methods 
teaching adopted by the Architectural Assoc 
tion, which had had remarkable results—rest 
which, like many other great things done in # 
country, had been due principally to volun 
effort. The Architectural Association had be 
a great success, and it was still so much a suce 
that he hoped every one of the non-Metropolit 
societies allied to the Institute would soon ha 
connected with it an association of jun 
similarly constituted, and doing equally bene 
work. “Without such teaching bodies to fe 
professional society, not only educatio: 
guishes, but the society itself might die of 
tion. In urging upon the allied societies t 
desirability of organising, or perhaps in 0 
two cases of developing, classes of instruct. 
their juniors, he could not do better than 
them as a model the methods of mutual inst 
tion so long successfully practised by the Ar 
tectural Association of London. At the 
time he understood the difficulties under which t 
Association laboured, aggravated as they were 
the increased obligations entailed upon its ¢ 
mittees and officers from the development 
examinations. The chief cause of complain 
that the many classes held by the Asso 
were not so well attended as they ought t 
and after reading the last Report of the As 
tion he was induced to think that too much 
attempted, considering the comparatively | 
time which could be given to each subject 
students occupied most of the day in their maste 
offices, and by members of committees 
visitors, who had their own business to atten 

If a college of architecture heavily endowed 

to descend upon them from the skies, he wa 
certain that it would be an unmixed bles 
Thoughtful critics among their Continenta 
brethren appeared to agree that there was som 
thing in the freedom of English study an 
practice which was at the bottom of the goo 
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esate they had been willing to signalise. Let 
hem not, therefore, hastily throw away their 
irthright. Let them examine the student to 
scertain whether he possessed at least a minimum 
f technical education—that he was able to make 
respectable drawing, and to design a fit and 
onvenient building. When that had been ascer- 
uined, the sooner the student was left to his own 
eyices the sooner he would develop his inventive 
aculty and his artistic judgment. At present, 
n England, the students came under different 
nfluences, and were early thrown to a certain 
xtent on their own resources. They did not all 
rink at one fountain, as would be the case if 
hey had a Heaven-descended college; and, in 
onsequence, there was more individuality about 
Inglish work than could be found generally in the 
nodern architecture of France and other Conti- 
ental countries long in possession of that home 
f architectural learning for which some of them 
ighed. But he was far from thinking that 
yverything connected with their profession and 
rofessional education in this country was per- 
ect. Ours was the only great country in Europe 
vhich did not utilise its national buildings and 
nonuments for educational purposes. Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works and Public Buildings 
ppeared to be the only department of the kind, 
mong the great nations of Europe, that had no 
ducational aim or influence. Ours, too, was the 
mly great country in Europe that settled the 
rtistic character of its national buildings at the 
ag-end of a Parliamentary session, bya party vote, 
nCommittee of Supply, oftenafter a public discus- 
ion, in the columns of a morning paper, by per- 
ons perhapstheleast competent to understand the 
ubject. In this country there existed no Board 

gous to the French ‘‘ Council-General for 
tivil Buildings,’’ the members of which still 
neb twice a week in Paris, and had done so 
ver since the foundation of the Council by the 
Minister Colbert, some 225 years ago. A similar 
Building Council, appointed by the Government, 
ind partly composed of professional architects, 
vas wanted in London. To serve thereon would, 
is in France, be considered the highest distinc- 
jon, for obviously the honour would be only 
fiered to those whose technical training, artistic 
judgment, and tried impartiality were beyond 
juestion. More was wanted than an architec- 
jaral Council for National Buildings. A special 
ribunal for the consideration and settlement of 
juilding cases was also required. We were daily 
hreatened with structures of abnormal height. 
Did it not behove us to consider the propriety of 
such structures, not from an artistic point of 
view alone, but also from one of health? Were 
we ered to see London, by the introuuction 
of these buildings on stilts, lose all sense of har- 
mony and proportion? This question and that 
of rights of light and air were doubtless difficult 
10 deal with; but they would have to be con- 
sidered, probably, when a vast amount of 
mischief had been done, and could not be un- 
Jone; and the sooner some constituted authority 
took them in hand the better. Why should not 
they give people who have already done so much 
to beautify our cities some protection—some 
assurance of immunity ? They were all proud of 
the freedom claimed by the free-born Briton to 
Jo what he would with his own, and were 
jealous lest their liberty of action should be 
interfered with; but, nevertheless, the law in 
some cases stepped in to prevent individual action 
when it affected the senses of the public prejudi- 
cially. Yet there was nothing at present to pro- 
hibit the owner or occupier of any house erecting, 
with his landlord’s consent, any sort of vulgar 
advertisement on his property. The sense of 
propriety and refinement possessed by a portion 
of the public was powerless to restrain such 
valgar exhibitions; and, for the sake of the 
architectural effect of our cities, they should Le 
no longer apathetic. Were advertisements taxed 
im some ratio to their obtrusiveness, much good 
would no doubt be effected; but, beyond this, 
it appeared that they wanted some constituted 
authority to which individuals feeling them- 
selves aggrieved might refer any act of 
var m, any offence against artistic pro- 
priety or educated public taste. The great 
measure of Local Government passed by the 
Legislature during the Parliamentary Ses- 
Sion of 1887-88 would have increased the 
boon it had conferred on the nation had it in- 
cluded provisions for testing the qualifications of 
architectural, engineering, and building officers 
appointed under thenew Act. An excellent pro- 
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Act and a few local Acts of Parliament, should, | angles affects the whole. It is 
he maintained, be applied generally throughout 
the country, in order to insure the efficiency of 
all technical officers employed by the Urban and 
Rural Sanitary Authorities, for it was under the 
control of those officers that the vast majority of 
dwelling-houses throughout the United Kingdom 
were erected, and mostly by speculators, who, 
though they might employ an architect to make 
the designs or sketches for such buildings, did not 
allow him to superintend their erection. Having 
referred in appreciative terms to the use of terra- 
cotta in the new Birmingham Assize Courts, the 
work of Messrs. Ingress Bell and Aston Webb, 
the President remarked, in conclusion: Asa pro- 
fession we are surely advancing. 
of our students is now based on something of a 
system, and we see among the productions of 
some amongst us a true artistic sense of the beau- 
tiful overlaying a desire for the fitness of their 
work as means to a usefulend. Therenever was 
a time when there was a higher tone in the pro- 
fession, when the necessity for clean-handedness 
was more generally understood. The regret 
everywhere felt among us if a member of our 
body forgets or disregards his obligations in this 
respect is to me a proof of the rarity of the 
occurrence. 
hopeful view of the future of the profession. Its 
progress under its altered circumstances during 
the next few years will be watched by many of us 
with interest, and by a few perhaps with some 
anxiety also, lest any part of the new machinery 
should fail to work quite smoothly. Should that 
be the case, we have happily those who devised 
it at hand to set it right. 
linger lest the inventive artistic faculties which 
every architect must possess in some degree 
should not have free play in the course of our 
examinations; but as this is guarded against by 
the present system, I see nothing to prevent our 
noble profession achieving in the near future 
great results. 


The education 


I think, therefore, we may take a 


A natural fear may 


A vote of thanks, moved and seconded by Sir 


Arthur Blomfield and Mr. R. W. Edis, was 
heartily accorded to the President for his 
address. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE second ordinary meeting for the present 
session was held on Friday evening, the 
president, Mr. Leonard Stokes, in the chair. 


The following 64 gentlemen were elected as 
members:—W. P. Corby, H. Tinker, T. G. 


Charlton, J. W. Acock, A. B. Thomas, C. E. 
Salmon, R. H. Davies, A. G. Wright, W. C. 
Waymouth, W. Kerr, C. W. Dawson, W. Wier, 
F. P. Theobalds, A. Easton, F. E. Halford, 
H. B. Tabberer, B.A., C. C. Dornbusch, P. G. 
Newell, D. Dinwiddy, L. 8. Rogers, J. Mew, K. 
Sakwrai, B. W. Austin, A. R. Read, L. E. G. 
Collins, A. J. Meacher, G. R. Morriss, W. G. 
Perkins, A. E. Pett, W. E. Pitt, W. E. Davis, 
H. J. Cox, F. H. Price, E. F. Selby, J: W. 
Paul, J. A. Page, C. R. R. Clark, V. H. King, 
G. P. Allen, F. K. Kendall, A. S. King, B. D. 
Cancellor, C. J. J. McCormick, F. A. C. Smith, 
J. A. Cooke, E. H. Ward, J. P. Clark, G. B. 
Lee, G. H. M. Trew, A. N. Wilson, A. E. 
Gamble, C. H. Aveline, A. E. House, E. J. 
Kerr, T. J. Mackness, H. D. Austin, W. C. 
Hulbert, A. E. White, W. B. Hopkins, H. W. 
Johnson, C. B. Howell, G. M. Nicholson, H. C. 
Lander, and J. Souter. 


THE TREATMENT OF ANGLES AND INCLOSING LINES. 


Mr. Franx T. Bacecattay read a paper on 
this subject, illustrated by a very large collection 
of mounted photographs of Huropean public 
buildings. The author pointed out that when 
the design for a building ceases to depend for its 
effect solely upon the grouping of the parts and 
features, or upon their proportions; when, in 
fact, it becomes a question of adding something 
in the way of ornament, or of modifying 
form to produce an ornamental effect, certain 
parts of the building immediately offer them- 
selves for treatment. Of these parts the 
angles are sure to be among the most 
prominent. They are the terminations of the 
several faces, and two of them must, in every 
view, form the terminating features of the whole 
composition ; they are, too, the points at which, 
if a change of architectural treatment is required, 
that change must be made. An angle is 
generally more important than the middle of any 
front, for while the latter is important to one 


vision, found only in the Metropolitan Building | face of the building only, the treatment of the 


customary to say 
that the angle of a building requires strengthen- 
ing—apparent strengthening, that is. This want 
is greater if the walls are much cut into by large 
windows that appear to destroy the horizontal tie, . 
and again greater if the walls are practically 
reduced to a series of piers, and it becomes a 
practical necessity if the walls are cut into by 
arches having an outward thrust. But in the 
simplest case of a building with plain walls, 
broken only by ordinary windows, there is an 
immense wsthetic advantage in any arrangement 
which seems to give to its angles a stability 
sufficient to hold up the mass between them. 
Another common saying is that the angles ofa 
building require to be emphasised. Whether or 
no this dogma is to be accepted depends very 
much upon how it is interpreted. On the one 
hand there are old buildings and some few draw- 
ings of modern ones in which the actaal angles— 
the arrises dividing two main faces of the build- 
ing—have been deliberately rounded off, and the 
effect was not only inoffensive but decidedly good. 
Again, in using such features as pilasters and 
buttresses at angles, it is more effective to plant 
them a short distance within the faces, and leave 
the actual angle alone, rather than to put them 
absolutely on the angle. But if we understand 
that it isa point in the design rather than the 
particular line which is to be emphasised, then 
no maxim of design is worthy of greater respect. 
There isno sort of design more poverty-stricken 
and contemptible than that which seems to come 
to no definite conclusion, and to have no boun:ls 
which it might not overstep. We are all familiar 
with this kind of design in street fronts in which 
the windows, piers, columns, pilasters, and other 
features are all set out at equal distances, all the 
same width and similar in design; fronts which 
look as if they were slices cut from a huge bar or 
sheet, and sold by the lineal yard, like calico or 
wall-papers. The effect is not quite so notice- 
able in detached buildings, but even in them itis 
sufficiently disagreeable. An angle, therefore, 
demands especial treatment, and is the architect’s 
opportunity. But it is also prolific of difficulties 
and dangers, and the success or the reverse with 
which a designer seizes the opportunities, over- 
comes the difficulties, and escapes the pitfalls, is 
no mean test of his skill. Some of the difficulties 
that occur at angles are familiar to every student. 
There is the Greek Ionic capital, the volutes of 
which have to be so awkwardly bent out. ‘There 
is the difficulty in spacing triglyphs and modil- 
lions at angles, to say nothing of the corner 
dentil; and there is the enormous projection of 
every cornice when seen across the corner, made 
so much worse when there is a corner column 
beneath it. A good safe rule is that columns at 
corners should be avoided if possible. The 
Greeks, it is true, used them in their large 
peripteral temples; but for one thing the Greek 
columns had such an excess of strength that any 
little comparative weakness of appearance, due to 
position, was of small importance ; and, secondly, 
the introduction of a fresh feature at the angle 
would have been fatal to the simplicity at which 
they especially aimed.. But they showed their 
appreciation of the fact that angle columns do 
naturally look weak by giving them an inclina- 
tion inwards, and by making the intercolumnia- 
tions at the corners comparatively small. Another 
illustration of a difficulty in dealing with an 
angle from Classic and Renaissance architecture 
occurs in the internal angles of buildings, the 
interiors of which are decorated with pilasters. 
When pilasters meet in the corner, one is apt 
to get an ugly little slip or corner of one of 
them; or else a pilaster with a bend up the 
middle of it, which is not much bet‘cr. These 
are some of the difficulties. The chief source 
of danger is the habit of drawing things in 
elevation only, forgetting to think how they will 
look in perspective, or from other points of 
view. Beginners sometimes go so far as to draw 
two elevations of a building with so little 
reference to one another that, when they come 
to be put together, they will not fit ; the cornices 
and strings are at different levels, or some of 
those on one face come to a sudden stop at the 
corner and disappear on the other side. If 
strings, or cornices, or other features are wanted 
on the main front of a building, and not upon 
an adjacent side, the manner of stopping them 
requires careful consideration. If all the similar 
features can be confined to one front, it is simple 
enough; you return them all upon themselves 
before they reach the angle at all, as is so often 
done in modern street fronts, the angle being 
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left bare. There is one thing that must not be 
done: they must not be cut off square and left. 
The best thing, if it can be managed, is to have 
some special angle feature, such as a pier, against 
which the horizontal features can be stopped, or 
round which they can be carried. If this is not 
possible, then it is best to return them, for a short 
distance at least, round the corner, and, if there 
is no feature or excuse to stop them, one had 
better be improvised. Most people fall back on 
a bit of carving, which at least brings them to an 
honourable end. The various ways in which the 
external solid angles of buildings may be treated 
fall naturally under three heads. Under the first 
is a single, simple, but exceedingly effective 
treatment. It consists merely of leaving the 
angle alone—that is, of leaving a breadth of 
plain, unbroken wall on each side of the arris, 
of greater or less width according to circum- 
stances, allowing, probably, the main cornice 
and plinth, and perhaps some other important 
horizontal features, to run round, but stopping 
the rest of the breaks some distance from the 
angle. This splendidly simple treatment is 
especially effective if the other parts of the walls 
are much broken up, and if the breaks consist of 
a long range of regular features such as an 
arcade, colonnade, or series of large openings. 
But in the plainest and simplest buildings the 
amount of effect one may get by merely crowd- 
ing up the openings a little towards the middle 
of each front, so as to leave a good width of 
plain wall surface at the ends, is hardly to be 
exceeded by that which may be obtained by the 
most elaborate means. In the second group may 
be put all such treatments of angles as arise from 
the use of such simple features as quoins, piers, 
pilasters, columns, buttresses, and so on, either 
singly or in groups. And in the third come the 
more important angle features. I have been rather 
surprised to find how seldom ordinary quoins have 
been used in important buildings, or by the best 
architects of Renaissance and modern times. The 
most prominent examples in well-known build- 
ings are those of a few of the Florentine palaces 
and some of the London clubs, notably the 
Travellers’ and the Reform. But in his later 
works, even Sir C. Barry abandoned their use. 
Although quoins do emphasise and strengthen an 
angle in a simple and logical way, they have a 
tendency to dwarf a building by destroying its 
scale. The simplest way to counteract this 
tendency is, evidently, not to make the contrast 
between the quoins and the general wall surface 
too marked; in using stone quoins with brick- 
work, not to project them beyond the general 
wall-face, nor to make them very large ; in using 
rusticated quoins with plain stonework, not to 
make the rustications too heavy, and only to 
resort to rock-facing when the rest of the wall is 
rusticated. In all times and countries the feature 
most commonly used for the purpose of marking 
the angles has been the obvious one of a strong 
pier, marked off by its projection beyond the 
general wall surface, or by its special treatment. 
Of the Greek and Roman periods, the little 
temples, ‘‘in antis,’? may be quoted ; even in the 
peristylar temples, the angles of the wall behind 
the peristyle were generally marked by antz, and 
in the Roman basilicas and tombs the external 
arcades and ranges of columns or pilasters were 
stopped at the angles by piers. In Byzantine 
architecture the exterior of the buildings received 
so little consideration that it is not surprising to 
find no particular attention given to the angles. 
But in the Romanesque, which appeared after the 
period of barbarism, they are again marked 
by piers or, as Sir G. Scott called them, 
‘‘pilaster-strips,’’ which were always wider, and 
usually a great deal wider, than the strips by 
which the rest of the walls were divided 
up. The pilaster-strips became in time the 
shallow buttresses of the later Romanesque 
and Norman styles, and through them the 
ancestors of all the subsequent developments of 
buttresses. But quoins also seem to be de- 
scended from them, and in this way: all the 
pilaster - strips were generally—at any rate, 
generally in the commoner class of work—built 
up of alternate flat stones on end, which had 
little or no hold on the walls, and long stones 
laid flat and tailed well into the walls. One may 
see it is so by examining almost any bit of Saxon 
architecture. But this method, when it came to 
be used at the angle, seems to have puzzled the 
-simple builders of the period to some extent. 
They seem to have come to the conclusion that 
the best solution was to make the bonding stone 
tail into both walls; and thus they arrived at the 
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peculiar, primitive form of quoins we call long 
and short work. Whether this form was the 
parent of modern quoins, or whether, as is more 
probable, other workmen in other places met the 
same difficulty by tailing every stone into the 
walls, first one on one side and then one on the 
other, I cannot say; but in either case, quoins 
would be the lineal descendants of the pilaster- 
strips. The angle strips, if they were not merely 
the last of a series of narrower strips forming the 
piers of a shallow arcade, as in the lower stages 
of the cathedrals at Pisa and Lucca, were con- 
nected at the top, and generally at several other 
points, by corbel-tables which brought the wall 
out flush with them, and served excellently well 
to tie them into the general mass. The style 
was spread over nearly the whole of Western 
Europe, and developed in different directions in 
different parts. But even when the styles had 
wandered so far apart that their common origin 
is unrecognisable, as in the towers of Durham 
Cathedral on the one hand, and the west front 
of Piacenza Cathedral on the other, we still find 
the angle piers marked and prominent. In the 
northern example, however, they seem already 
to foreshadow turrets, while in the other they 
have nearly developed into the broad pilaster 
form, which they have already still more nearly 
approached in the cathedral of Genoa. Angle 
piers continued to be used throughout the 
Middle Ages. Even after buttresses had been 
developed from them we find them persisting 
also in their original form; still, as a rule, 
stopped by a corbel-table or cornice at the top, 
and generally with a buttress planted against 
each of their faces. Later on they projected 
further and stopped the cornices ; themselves run- 
ning up into pinnacles at the top. They and the 
buttresses planted against them gradually be- 
came more and more elaborate, and their group- 
ing more and more complicated, until they 
developed into the graceful groups that mark the 
angles of the great church towers of the Late 
Gothic period. To analyse these groups would 
be an impossible task. All have a central pier, 
the pinnacle of which overtops the rest and 
dominates the composition, and against the two 
faces of it are planted buttresses. But how those 
buttresses are treated isa matter of taste. Except 
as regards the dominating pinnacle, the buttresses 
have become the chief thing in the group, and, 
as a matter of fact, the pier frequently exists 
only in imagination or for part of the height. 
Its pinnacle is left, and the buttresses are placed, 
not at the angle of the wall, but at what would 
be the middle of the face of the pier; but the 
pier has no projection, and is not to be dis- 
tinguished from the wall face. One sometimes 
sees groups of angle buttresses and pinnacles 
without the central pinnacle; but I do not 
remember any such groups which appeared to 
be quite a success; the effect, too, is 
usually made worse in such cases by the 
buttresses being placed close up to the angle. 
There is an early development of the angle pier 
that is exceedingly effective, namely, the develop- 
ment into the kind of shallow buttress which is 
sometimes found enveloping the entire angle in 
Early Gothic buildings. It makes an exceed- 
ingly strong and satisfactory feature. When 
angle piers were used alone in Gothic times— 
that is, without buttresses—they were generally 
octagonal in form, and surmounted, or intended 
to be surmounted, by pinnacles. In Renaissance 
architecture angles were more frequently finished 
with piers than with any other feature. Some- 
times these piers are of considerable projection, 
and stop the majority of the architectural 
features, the main cornice alone breaking round 
them. But, as a rule, the pier is of slight pro- 
jection, and all the horizontal features are car- 
ried round it, except the upper part of the main 
cornice, under the corona of which it stops. 
Sometimes the piers are panelled, sometimes 
only broken by niches; more frequently they 
are rusticated or broken up into groups of 
pilasters. Strange to say, a rusticated pier 
does not seem to destroy the scale of a design 
in the same way that rusticated quoins do; prob- 
ably because it is evidently a separate feature. 
These piers gain, like most other angle features, 
by being a little set in from the actual corner. 
Piers treated as regular pilasters with caps and 
bases generally look out of place if there is 
nothing to suggest the pilaster-form in the 
rest of the design; but their use was quite 
common in such cases. On the other hand, 
at the end of a facade in which pilasters or 
columns are introduced, a pilaster or a group 
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| 
of pilasters forms the natural and most satisfactory 
angle. <A pilaster placed absolutely upon the 
angle is to be avoided ; because when both sides. 
of the angle are seen, it looks clumsy and ill- 
proportioned. For this reason the obvious | 
expedient of coupled pilasters is also unsatisfac- 
tory if they are set right upon the angle ; but if 
they are set in, so that the angle shows, or even 
if the outer one of each couple only just meets 
the other, without their becoming two sides of 
the same, then the objection falls to the ground. 
Itis an interesting, and not an easy, exercise to 
design a group of pilasters, or pilasters and 
columns to terminate a facade and get happily 
round the corner. The chief things to ayoid, - 
besides weakness, are columns or pilasters 
actually at the angles and any excessive pro- 
jection ofthe cornice. The twisted-cord moulding 
sometimes used in Egyptian and in Venetian 
buildings marks the angle well enough, but if 
has an intolerable resemblance to an upholsterer’s 
cording on the cushions of a chair or couch, and 
is entirely beneath notice as an architectural 
feature in such a position. There is not the same 
objection to the roll-moulding that one often finds 
on the angles of Early Gothic buildings, especi- 
ally on the buttresses. The roll is cut into 
the solid angle, and not stuck on outside it, and 
it gives some fine sharp lines of shadow. A 
chamfer on the angle of any important feature — 
is seldom or never an improvement; it weakens 
the line, and destroys its sharpness without giving — 
any sort of compensation. The larger angle 
features may all be grouped under the heads of — 
turrets and pavilions. Angle pavilions are an 
invention of Renaissance architects; while 
turrets, though they continued to be used in the 
later period, are an essentially Gothic feature. 
Angle pavilions, as elements in a composition, 
are, more often than not, made subordinate toa 
larger feature of the same kind which occupies — 
the middle of the main face of the building; 
while angle turrets more generally terminate — 
facades or faces which have no very large or 
prominent central: feature. It is also noticeable — 
that turrets are not such effective terminal 
features for long facades as for short ones, unless — 
they have almost the proportions of pavilions. 
With respect to circular and polygonal turrets — 
on the angles of buildings, it is a common fault — 
with inexperienced designers to put the centre of — 
the circle or polygon actually on the angle. The 
centre should be well within the angle, and it 
does not matter how far within, as long as the 
angle does not come out beyond the turret. This — 
is a matter to be particularly noted in the case of 
turrets carried on corbels, like many of those in — 
the chateaux of the Loire district, as well as the — 
little turrets on the angles of some of the Scotch — 
castles. The same observation applies to cir- 
cular and polygonal bays and oriels on angles, if — 
people must have such things. I have ceased, — 
however, to believe it possible to design one that 
can be tolerated, unless it is carried up to the 
roof, and made more or less into a turret. Large 
towers have, rather commonly in modern build- — 
ings, been used at angles. But as anything that — 
can be called a tower must be a very prominent 
feature, it will overtep any building to which it 
is attached. It is, therefore, ridiculous to put it 
at the extreme corner of a composition where, — 
from most points of view, it makes the group 
altogether one-sided, and from the most fayour-— 
able point overwhelms the rest of the building. 
If there are other towers in the group it is a 
different matter; but a single tower is the most 
that the majority of us are likely to have to deal 
with at present. Something remains to be said 
about rounded corners and angles that have to be 
cut off for convenience at the corners of streets, 
and so on. The principles involved in dealing 
with them both are identical. They present @ 
peculiarly difficult and dangerous problem to the 
architect, who, if he has any ambition, is sure to” 
see in them his opportunity for doing something 
The problem, too, 18 
generally complicated by the temptation—some- 
times it is the necessity—to put an entrance m 
the angle. But all openings in or near angles 
must weaken them ; and an important opening 12 ~ 
a curved surface is a horrible thing to deal with 
—the head of it must overhang. These diffi- 
culties are seldom overcome with any sort of 
success. As to the entrance, the natural and. 
unavoidable weakness of the opening is too often — 
aggravated by making it arched or by surround- — 
ing it with light ornament. The best way to 
deal with these rounded and canted angles 1s to 
treat them as short fronts with the angle features — 
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on each side of them. If the special feature is 
inevitable, it should be made to stand firmly, as a 
well-proportioned feature of itself, having but 
little connection with the rest of the building, 
which should be finished with its own terminal 


features on each side of it. 


A short discussion followed, and a vote of 


thanks was accorded Mr. Baggallay for his paper. 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES.—LVII. 


By Henny Lovecrove, F.S.I., Surveyor. 


WINDOWS. 
WINDOW TO CLASS-ROOMS. 
ft.in. ft. in. 
a 4 8 
Le 2 
1 3 12 4 Stone and all labour in window-head. 
4 11 
1. 2 
38 6 1411 Do. in jambs as before. 
239 3 
Ti 9 Do. in sill as before, but stools for 
1.9 8 9 _— jambs only. 
240 
15 . 
6.5 8 Do. in moulded string under sill. 


GROUND-FLOOR,—THREE-LIGHT WINDOW IN FRONT. 
210 6 


12 Stone and all labour in sunk moulded 
10 24 6 and rebated window-heads. 
4 1l 
io? 
7 9 38211 Do. in moulded and rebated jambs. 
418 
nh 2 Do. in do. sunk and moulded for 
Gao 11 transom. 
4 6 
. £40 Do. in mullion moulded and double 
mo 7 9 15 6 rebated. 
a7 6 
10 
6 7 6 Do. in transom do. 
29 6 
12 Do. in sill with stools for jambs and 
1 0 22 2 mullions. 
FOUR-LIGHT WINDOW. 
12 6 
es 2 Stone and all labour in sunk moulded 
Oris) 7 and rebated window-head, 
2 ‘ib 
12 
7 9 16 9 Do. in moulded and rebated jambs. 
Zo 1 8 
2 Do. in do. sunk and moulded for 
aa 6, -1 11 transom. 
2 6 : 
a0 Do. in mullion moulded and double 
moo 6 «68 rebated. 
10 9 
ba) 
__6 5 4 Do. in transom do. 
12.9 
2 Do. in sill, with stools for jambs and 
1 0 1410 mullions. 
WINDOWS TO PORCHES. 
238 8 
1 2 Stone and all labour in sunk moulded 
oe Db 0 and rebated window-head. 
4 8 
iP} ; 
2 6 711 Do. in moulded and rebated jambs. 
aol 7 
Be 2. Do. in sill as before, with stools for 
1 0 8 4 _~ jambs only. 
: SINGLE-LIGHT WINDOWS—SIDE ELEVATION. 
2 40 
12 Stone and all labonr in sunk moulded 
10 9 4 and rebated window-head. 
ae” 1h 
iP) 
6 0 8910 Do. in moulded rebated jambs. 
mb 0 
aeD Do. in sunk moulded and double 
_6 510 rebated transom, 
240 
iP} Ston2 and all labour in sill as before, 
me 0. 9 4 with stools for moulded jambs. 
5.3 0 
Cig} Stone and all labour in window head 
0 i ha Y jal) as before. 
6 3 3 
re 2 
6 9 4 Do. in transom as before. 
630 
2 2 
1 0 17 6 Do. in sill as before. 
TWO-LIGHT WINDOWS IN CLOAK-ROOM AND TO BOYS’ 
SCHOOL. 
D7 4 
1 2 Stone and all labonrin sunk moulded 
1 6 42 9 window head with mullion. 
Bore) 11 
Jin 2 Do. in moulded and rebated jambs 
7 9 8 8 as before, 


ft.in. ft. in. 
102 Tes 
1 2 Stone and all labourin sunk moulded 
hel wes) and rebated jambs for transom. 
bea 9 
af 10) Do. in sunk moulded and double re- 
Peal! bh bated transom. 
Sih gy Pett 
bl 4 Do. in sill as before, with stools for 
pO naz jambs and mullions. 
WINDOWS AT BACK. 
6 3 8 
ce Stone and all labour in sunk moulded 
1 0 22 9 window head to lavatory. 
12 1 
Wee, 
6 6 71 9 Do. in moulded and returned jambs. 
62 SES 
Le 2 
5 11 5 Do. in sunk moulded transom. 
6G 846 
12 Do. in sill with moulded stools for 
1.0 24 8 jambs. 


TWO-LIGHT WINDOW. 
PUP y vaiece with the window to cloak room). 


4 6 Ex. to relieying arch in Kentish rag 
Dee lome oe facing. 
42 
9 6 O Fair cutting in Kentish rag facing. 
SG 0 Oe adi O - 
460 2410 Cir. Do. 
DOORS—FRONT ELEVATION. 
22 ele Stone and all labour in door-head 
Le worked fair with cir. moulded soffit 
2 2 19 4 and sunk joint, and rebated for 
ay door frame. 

bye) Do. in centre of keystone of door 
5 head, moulded with sunk joints and 
gL) ae pl rebated. 

Carving in plain block letters 3in. 
high, “GIRLS”? on face of key- 
stone. 

PARP WER) 

5 ey 

4 7 21 5 Stone and alllabour in moulded and 
OEY Glow rebated jambs. 

a YJ 

2 3 11 5 Do. in plain jambs rebated for frame. 

Carving in plain block letters, 
“BOYS” 3in. high on face of key- 
stone. 

2 4 7 9 2 17 by 6 rubbed York bk. jointed step. 

4. Sunk fair-jointed ends. 

2 4 8 9 4 Centre to flat arch in stone, 14in. soffit 

—e with circular angles. 
PORCHES. 
22" 2 6 Stone and all labour in sunk moulded 
210 caps and brackets, bosted for 
2 5 48 4 carving to pilaster 

oy ATs : 

Lee Do. in pilasters worked circular on 
_3 2 1211 front, and fair on three faces. 

2 2° 6 
a of) 

2 6 2010 Do. in circular moulded bases. 

2 6 
a KY 

iy Oeeis Oe Doom moulded bracket under eaves. 
rn 
ile oe Do. in quoins worked circular on front 
Sea list as before. 

2s 
pes} : 

2 6 1310 Do. incircular moulded base. 
COLUMNS. 

Die Byes} Stone and all labour in sunk moulded 
2 0 caps and brackets bosted for carving 
2 elas to column. 

21 2 Do. in circular column shafts, with 
1 2 sunk and moulded panel worked on 
CE OP ep ee) same. 

2 1.8 
als} 

2 6 1310 Do. in circular moulded bases. 

TE Stone and all labour in sunk moulded 

Sieh cap and brackets bosted for carving 
2 5 32 4 to column at angle. 

DO) Stone and all labour in circular 
1°92 column shaft, with two sunk and 
So 204 9 moulded panels on each. 

LT is | 
2 6 
2 6 2010 Do. in circular moulded bases, 

BUTTRESSES. 

2 2 6 
1.9 Stone and all labour in quoins worked 
6; 1052.6 fair 3 sides to buttresses. 

226 
or} Do. in moulded weathering to but- 
2 0 2010 tresses set in cement. 

y ey a) 

2 0 
1 Sek? 
22 6 Add. 
1 5 
Vi ye fs) 
215 7 31 2 12by7 York stone, rubbed and back- 


jointed step to entrance porches, 
including all joints. 


ft. in. ft. in. 
2 611 1310 Add. 
23 14 8 O Cir. sunk face to 7in. step to fit bases 
of column. 
8. Fair jointed ends to 12in. by Tin. 
step. 
CHIMNEY CAPS. 
2% 6 Stone and all labour in chamfered 
2G chimney capping set in cement, in- 
I cot eet OBE cluding all cramps, &c., sunk per- 
rae | foration for flues 14in. by 9in. 
3° 6 
2 6 
1 3 1011 Add. 
Sele | ; , 
ita! Stone and all labour in quoins worked 
10 6 49 8 fair, two faces to chimney stacks. 
rR ie og f ; 
‘foes Stone and all labour in quoins as 
nis hb Gayl 4 before, 
CPE op! 
tend 
14 0 65 9 Add. 
ies 2. Extra forming apertures through 
14in. stone parapet wall Qin. dia- 
meter, and turn arch over same in 
stone for exit of rain-water. 
CHIMNEYPIECES.—IN CLOAK-ROOMS. 
4 0 12 by 4 B. stone shelf worked fair, 
Ce moulded on front edge, back-cut 
and pinned into wall. 
2. Ends with quadrant corners 8. 
moulded. ae 
2. Moulded brackets out of 9in. by 
3in. by 9in., front edge moulded, let 
into mantel at back. 
ion 3 B. stone and all labour in mantel with 
Le ey} segmental moulded soffit. 
Le 6 
9 
1-4 1 6 Add. ' 
21 Segmental centre to stone arch 9in. 
te soffit 
214 : 
9 Bath stone and all labour in S. 
SOPs Oo moulded jambs. 
se 2. Wrot. iron ornamented rests for 
fire-irons let into stone jambs and 
run with lead to design. 
BOYS’ CLOAK-ROOM. 
4 6 4 6 12 by 4B. stone shelf as before. 
iv, 2. Endsas before. 
2. Moulded bracket. 
2 110 ; 
9 B. stone and all labour in mantel as 
1 5 3 8° before. 
196 
9 
14 ace Ada: 
Ziel Segmental centre as before. 
PRR ; 
9 B. stone and all labour in 8. mould 
su 08 oo jambs. 
2. W.I. ornamental fire-iron rests as 
before. 


CHIMNEYPIECES IN SCHOOLROOMS, &o. 


102 4-6 90 0 12 by 4 Bath stone shelf as before. 

a. 40. Moulded returned S.E. as before. 
40. Moulded brackets as before, cut 

and pinned into brickwork. 

1 

att 35,8 Segmental arch in cement to fireplace 

3 opening in two half brickwork rings. 

9 20 3 

1 


25 0 Centre to do., 43in. soffit. 


0 1B. ddt. for fireplace openings. 
24, Flues c.p. 

Red paving tile “hearths bedded 
and jointed in cement and concrete 
filled in and bevelled to receive same 
over trimmer. 


31 6 


_ 
me bo 
No 


16 4 Add. 


| 


4 
Lame) 
no 


35 0 Half-brick trimmer and centring. 
0 F.E.S. 


a4 
as iad 
a2oo 

fs 


31 6| Tile hearths as before, and concrete 
filled into fender walls and levelled. 


| 


4 


16 4 
86 0 W.I. chimney, with ends split and 
turned up and down. 
14. Rendering with cement chimney- 
backs, 


v2] Hr0 
ano 


i" 
n 
i) 


| 


Co 


The statue of William III., whic) is to be placed 
on the top of the Clifton-stres+ Crange Hall, 
Belfast, has arrived in that city from Mr. Harry 
Hems’s atelier at Exeter. The Prince of Orange is 
represented on horseback; the figure is of bronze, 
and is 10ft. 7in. in height, and weighs 37cwt. The 
stirrups, saddle-cloth, and pistol-holsters have been 
taken from castings of the originals, now in the 
possession of the Baroness von Staiglitz, and the 
sword is a facsimile of that which the king wielded 
at the Battle of the Boyne. The uniform is copied 
from the costumes'at present preserved in the 
London Tower. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES, 


“ & GOOD address !’’ was the opinion of all 

Se whose opinion is worth anything, and 
who were present at the inaugural meeting of the 
Institute at Conduit-street on Monday evening 
last. Enthusiastic, always apropos, unfolding 
kindly sentiment to all, and hurting none, neither 
extenuating nor setting down aught in malice. 
Those who have never had the good fortune to 
listen to the reading of a dissertation, on matters 
architectural, by Mr. Waterhouse, have missed 
something that makes life worth living for, 
thought the ancient ‘‘ Goth,’’ as he drank in 
the modest outpourings of genius, and watched 
the happy, smiling face, beaming in the soft glow 
of the familiar reading-lamp, and betraying 
heartfelt interest in the words and expressions to 
which the lips gave utterance. 


A happy, genial, topical address, such as Mr. 
Waterhouse has ere now delivered before the 
assembled Fellows and Associates of the Institute, 
and one touching upon matters interesting to all. 
No mention of Registration, though; and per- 
haps the President was well advised in not 
addressing the meeting upon a subject with 
regard to which a stolid apathy and stony in- 
difference is still exhibited by the Institute 
Council, whatever its individual members may 
think and feel. Under the circumstances, it was 
well that we should be thus able to listen to more 
that Mr. Waterhouse had to say on purely archi- 
tectural and artistic matters—such as the forma- 
tion of some parallel body to the Parisian 
Council-General for Civil Buildings, anda special 
tribunal for the consideration and settlement of 
building cases, the education and examination of 
architectural students, ‘‘sky-scraping’’ offenders, 
and vast, light-obstructing, ‘‘demoniacally ”’- 
suspended letters for advertisements —a sage 
remark this, one feels—the apotheosis of the 
truly beautiful plane-tree, and all the other 
pleasing topics touched upon, not to mention the 
highly-interesting personal observations on the 
buildings of the Paris Exhibition, including our 
old friend the Hiffel monstrosity. Mr. Water- 
house was better employed on these topics than 
upon any to a consideration of which the main 
body of the Institute are for the moment blindly 
averse. It is, peradventure, left for some suc- 
ceeding P.R.I.B.A. to find himself compelled by 
advances made outside the Institute to demon- 
strate to his audience that the Registration ques- 
tion must either be taken vigorously in hand by 
themselves, or they must be prepared to suffer 
possible ignominy upon its being brought to a 
successful issue by others. 


There never has been a more thoroughly 
popular president of the Institute than Mr. 
Waterhouse. This I do verily believe. The 
demonstrative applause that so frequently broke 
in upon the discourse of Monday night I take to 
be more than an expression of approval of the 
sentiments expressed and proposals broached. 
Rather did they appear to me as evidences of 
honest pride in the person expressing and 
broaching them, and as kindly-impatient fore- 
bodings of the storm of approbation that arose at 
the conclusion of the address. 


On Tuesday next the inaugural meeting of the 
Society of Architects for session 1889-90, will 
be holden ‘at St. James’s Hall, upon which 
occasion the President, Mr. Robert Walker, of 
Cork, will deliver an address, in which, I make 
bold to predict, the subject of Registration won’ t 
be conspicuous there by its absence. 


Most practically useful of the many addresses 
on things architectonic at the National Art 
Association’s Congress in the Scottish capital, was 
Mr. Thos. Blashill’s paper concerning building 
restrictions by municipal authorities. This is a 
burning question we must admit, when we 
remember that not only did it form the subject of 
more than one lecture to those in congress at 
Edinburgh ; but the President of the Institute 
in his address dwelt seriously on the con- 
tinual growing necessity for legislative interfer- 
ence in cases where the greedy portion of humanity 
intrudes its selfish creations upon, and to the 
detriment of, the community at large. The old 
sore 1s, of course, the tall building difficulty, and 
the constant fear that we may any day awaken 
to find that ‘‘sky-scrapers’’ of the true Yankee 
type have sprung up around us to block out our 
light, and so much of the breath of heaven as 
may be able to penetrate, not wholly polluted, 
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through our murky atmosphere; and all to the 
end of enriching the coffers of some syndicate of 
capitalists! Mr. Blashill, than whom no one 
should be more competent to speak on the sub- 
ject, gave at Edinburgh the various heights to 
which authorities in different Continental cities 
allowed buildings to be carried; from which it 
appears that neither in Paris nor in Vienna can 
an ordinary street facade attain an altitude of so 
much as 80ft. Here, in London, a height of 
100ft. is a fool to that attained by some of the 
more mammoth structures erected within recent 
years. A brighter day for more modest builders 
in the Metropolitan thoroughfares would seem, 
however, to be dawning. The necessity for 
creating new by-laws, restricting the height of 
London buildings, is being forced upon the 
attention of our County Councillors by many 
persons in high places, and by their own archi- 
tect ; and if nothing comes of the Bills intro- 
duced to Parliament by private Members, we 
may rest assured that the County Council must 
sooner or later take the matter vigorously in 
hand. 


Anxieties and heavy responsibilities innumer- 
able must pertain to the post of architect to the 
municipal governing body of a vast city like 
London, and cannot but tell upon any person 
holding such position. Mr. Blashill, I have 
noticed, has aged considerably even during the 
short time he has held the office, and now 
possesses a snowy crown that must be atthe same 
time both the admiration and despair of the bud- 
ding practitioner whose youthfulness does not 
find him favour in the eyes of that section of the 
British public from which the architect’s clientéle 
is drawn. Though not perhaps the snowiest of 
the snowy thut strikes the eye in a back-view of 
the Institute assembled in solemn conclave, Mr. 
Blashill’s is yet a contrast to the grey head so 
familiar to the members of the Architectural 
Association, before the demands of public busi- 
ness prevented the regular attendance of our 
revered colleague. 


A grey head, a bald pate, or a flowing beard— 
which should be the ambition of the youthful 
architect bent on earning fame and fortune? 
Personally, I don’t fancy the bald pate; and an 
overflowing beard has been associated in my mind 
from infantile days upwards more with Moses 
than a great architect. Perhaps the grey head of 
hair, combined with a well-kept beard of similar 
hue, is the most becoming style of head-dress for 
the great guns of the architectural persuasion. 
It certainly means lucrative business. I have 
heard of young doctors bleaching their hair grey 
for diplomatic reasons, but cannot instance any 
parallel among architects. Nevertheless, the 
necessity to appear to have had the ripening ex- 
perience of a cycle of years is as great, or nearly 
so, in the case of the architect as in that of the 
physician. A fine face and appropriate style of 
head-gear, combined with a good address and 
appearance of years, may be worth an extra 
thousand pounds per annum to the architect, as 
it may to the doctor. Not that there isn’t room 
for all styles of face and hair-dressing, nor that, 
where they exist, the razor should not show us 
the noble profile, and expressive and deep-mean- 
ing lines and furrows. Now that our only 
knight is clean shayen, and of quite professional 
aspect, perhaps we shall see a fashion set in of 
smooth, hairless faces, and flowing head-cover- 
ing. The only thing is that sucha style of face- 
preparation gives to the naturally good-tempered 
and genial, a look of overflowing humour, ever 
suggesting a lurking bon-mot, in a way that 
creates a painful desire to hear something irre- 
sistibly funny, scarcely compensated by, say, a 
wholly unnecessary apology for having been 
knighted by her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen. 


Messrs. G.- EH. Sears, AVR. B-As, and \C. 
Stanley Peach, hon. cor. sec. to the Society of 
Architects, have in hand a scheme for the regis- 
tration of builders. It appears to me of much 
more than ordinary usefulness. If carried 
through with scrupulous integrity, it cannot but 
result in a boon to the profession—to both the 
grey-headed architects aforementioned, and the 
beardless young practitioners. Perhaps it will 
be more usefy] to the latter, since they, getting 
hold of scamps in the building and contracting 
line, often have their fingers sorely burnt. The 
idea of Messrs. Sears and Peach, so far as I can 
gather from the circular letter they send me, in 
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common with others, is to register a list of 
builders nominated by architects. Now this I 

feel it my painful duty to declare won’t result in 
perfection ; but it will be a great stride in the 

right direction, and keep the ball rolling till the — 
builders and contractors fall in with the tendency — 
of the age and register themselves, taking asa 
model the system employed by the plumbing — 
fraternity. 


I believe a proposal was made by the School 
Board to allow builders to register their names at 
the offices of the Board. What were the exact 
terms of this proposal I have not informed 
myself; but the arrangement seems perfectly fair — 
and just; and if the builders disagree with, 
refuse, or have refused, to be conten’ with this 
arrangement, they will get little sympathy from 
any quarter. a 

If you receive many more communications like 
that from Mr. Alexander, which you printed last — 
week, the cause of St. Alban’s is lost, for such 
abuse would make us all quite to sympathise with 
Lord Grimthorpe, and even ready to enjoy the — 
astoundin& suavity that permeates his lordship’s — 
essay in Mwrray on ‘‘ Church Restoration Prin- — 
ciples!’? What next? I suppose, by the bye, — 
you will be giving us an interesting law report — 
next week, unless, as is only too probable, the — 
legal machine has been delayed after the quite — 
usual manner. Gor. 

Orr Boi 
CHIPS. “- 

The new church of St. Paul’s, Fulflood, near — 
Winchester, was opened on Friday. It has been ~ 
added to a chancel built seventeen years ago froma 
design by Messrs. J. Colson and Son, in the Earl 4 
Decorated style, and consists of nave, chancel, and — 
transepts. The total length is 1llft., and 58ft. 
across the transepts. Flint and stone are the ex- 
ternal materials, and the church will seat 400. A 
porch and tower may some day be added. The 
work has been done by Messrs, Carter and Son. 
The total cost is £3,422. = 


A new station on the London and Brighton Com- — 
pany’s service was opened on Monday at West — 
Worthing to serve the needs of the rapidly 
developing district westward of the town of — 
Worthing. The station has a wide subway con- 
necting the up and down platforms. It is built on — 
a portion of the West Worthing estate, which is — 
being laid out by Messrs. J. W. Hobbs and Co. “4 


Messrs. Mainzer and Kempthorne, artists and 
workers in mosaic, have removed their offices and — 
works to more commodious premises at 18, Berners- — 
street, Oxford-street, W. , 


a 

The Mayor of Oswestry laid on Monday the first — 
stone of the new reservoir about to be constructed — 
at Penygwelly, about six miles from Oswestry, 
among the hills on the Denbighshire side, the 
source of the present supply, for which the new — 
reservoir will provide additional storage. Mr. — 
Henry Rofe is the engineer, and Mr. James Bolton — 
the borough surveyor. a 


On Thursday in last week the Bishop of Peter-— 
borough dedicated the galileein the chapel attached — 
to Uppingham School. This galilee—an addition — 
to the west-end of the chapel—is part of the me- — 
morial of the late Rev. Edward Thring, formerly — 
head-master of Uppingham School. The architect 
was Mr. Arthur E. Street, M.A., of London, and — 
the work has been carried out by Messrs. Parnell — 
and Son, contractors, of Rugby, who are also 
engaged in the erection of the new main school - 
buildings. Mr. Richard Evans is the clerk of the 
works. The galilee provides 90 additional sittings, — 
and in it will be placed a statue of Mr. | 


ee 


ea 


Thring, | 
now being executed by Mr. Thomas Brock, A.R.A- — 


The Windsor Corporation has purchased The — 
Goswells, a meadow on the west side of the town, — 
at a cost of several thousand pounds, to construct — 
a riverside promenade, and otherwise improve the _ 
approaches of the Royal borough from the Thames. 


The examinations of plumbers for registration — 
were held on Saturday, at the City and Guilds” 
Institute. Applicants were present from various — 
parts of London, as well as from Somerset, Devon, — 
Essex, and Kent. The examinations embraced. — 
tests of joint-making, lead-laying, &c., and a seb 
of questions relating to the qualities of materials, — 
the construction of various forms of house fittings, 
&e., and the principles of sanitation. Two-thirds of 
the applicants succeeded in passing the full examina- — 
tions. a 

A brass eagle lectern has been given to St. 
Mellon’s Church, near Cardiff, by Mr. Richard — 
Travell, Rumney Court, as a memorial of his late 
wife, who is buried in St. Mellon’s Churchyard. 
This lectern was among the exhibits of Messrs. 
Jones and Willis, of Birmingham and London, mm 
the Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition held recently im 
connection with the Cardiff Church Congress. 
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the blocking or attic over the minor entrances will 
have a better appearance. The centre gable over 
the main entrance in Oxford-street is not a con- 
structive necessity. The slate roof shown on the 
perspective view should be carried across from 


+ Craftsmen and their Work 
e of Painters in Oil-Co‘ours 


tural Brickwork.—X XII. ... 617 fA 
Petits of British Archtects ... giz | tower to tower. 2. The chimneys from the 


butchers’ stalls, shown on alternate piers as 


etural Association ... 11. se see vee tee owe 619 ; 5 

1 Architecture with Detailed Estimates. though they were behind the sphere-terminals 
. Merion: ooh bi. 85 ead | OB the external walls, require furtier considera- 
ae ggg | tion.. Unless carefully constructed, the flues in 


not draw, as the adjacent roofs 
about 1lft. above them. A 


these chimneys will 


hographic Illustrations... [ ¢ 
wtory, Colchester ... rise toa height of 


Warwickshire .. 


hitect’s Run into “4 gi4 | Small gas-cooking stove in each stall, and a 
srish Church of St. Mary, Hornsey ... e415 | system of hot-water pipes would be preferable, 
try and Joinery.—XXIV. i 645 | and more economical than stoves or open fire- 
g Intelligence ... ... , 47 | places for burning coal, which will cause an 
‘tions ... AS , g4g| accumulation of soot within the roofs. The 
ering Notes... 1. 0-10 ce cee see nee oes 643 | butchers’ stalls should not be less that 11ft. in 
sctural and Archeeological Societies ... +» e4g|internal height. The door-shop shown on the 
yondence Reis camer svn itlece hives 648 | section may be omitted, and the ceilings placed 
mmmunication 649| at least Gin. higher. The roadway inside the 
Intelligence... 1. ee cee tee os 649| market, at the Oxford-street entrance, should be 
Supply and Sanitary Matters... 650| widened to 14ft. The spaces allotted to the 
fice Table... 1 we. ve oe . 650| water-closets and urinals (especially near the 
gs for the Ensuing Week... .. 650 | refreshment-room) are scarcely sufficient. These 
REee wee tee See) foee | see cee 651] can be enlarged without altering the general 
arrangement of the surrounding parts. There is 

nothing in the drawings to show how these con- 

ILLUSTRATIONS. veniences are to be roofed. The ventilation 


.cuITECT’S RUN INTO WARWICKsHIRE.—NEW MAR-| should be provided for, as far as possible, outside 
the walls of the market, and with independent 
roofs and louvres. The system of drainage, which 
appears to have been well studied, can be 
improved by a more simple disposition of pipes 
for surface and roof water as for soil drainage. 


3, SWANSEA.—CREMATION, FROM AN ARCHITECT’S 
7 OF VIEW.—HOUSE AT DUNHAM PARK, CHESHIRE. 
iW FACTORY, COLCHESTER.—WEST DOORWAY, KENIL~ 
TH CHURCH. 


ems | ‘Iie chambers allotted to market refuse 
z should have flaps in the external walls 
2 LITHOGRAPHICILLUSTRATIONS. for the removal of the refuse. They should 


be roofed, as far as possible, independently of 
other roofs, and with adequate ventilation. 
Respecting the probable cost of the market 
buildings, in accordance with the design bearing 
the motto ‘‘Prosperity,’’ it should be observed 
that a printed estimate affixed to the plans, 
amounting to £16,800, is within the sum named 
by the Corporation in their instructions to archi- 
tects. This is a matter for inquiry. There is 
nothing in this design that makes it more costly 
than any of the other designs. In most respects 
the construction is economical, and, with the 
exception of the gables already referred to, 
nothing has been wasted in ornamentation. It 
is a question whether so large a superficial area 
as 80,000ft. can be efficiently paved, roofed, 
drained, and fitted for the purposes of a market 
for the inclusive sum of £17,000.—ALEXANDER 
Granam, F.S.A., Carlton Chambers, August, 
1889. The authors of the chosen design 
‘« Prosperity ’? are Messrs. J. Buckley Wilson 
and Glendenning Moxham, joint architects, 
Swansea, and we illustrate their design to-day. 
The present market buildings are fallen into 
decay, and are perfectly inadequate for existing 
requirements. 
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ARCHITECT’S RUN INTO WARWICKSHIRE. 
(SEE ALSO PAGE 644). 


¢ Trinity Cuurcu, Stratford-on-Avon, 
the river to the north, the most in- 
ting of the distant views. Shakespeare’s 
sion, the ‘‘Great House,’’ lies to the right, 
yarden coming down to river. Interior of 
acel, showing the Mural Monument of 
cespeare. It is on the north wall, a little to 
sast of the charnel-house door; the group of 
res is shown looking at it. The graves of 
poet and his family—wife, two daughters, 
son-in-law—are below, just within the 
munion-rail. Warwick Castle, approach to, 
ving the Cesar’s and Guy’s Towers; the 
wiance of the foliage and the perfect keeping 
he grounds make the place almost unrivalled. 
ilworth Church, west door: this Norman 
rway is in singular position—Norman towers 
enot usually at west end of nave. It isan 
resting example. Kenilworth Castle, view 
“Great Hall,’’ so distinguishing it from a 
er one, from the inner bailey. Like the 
l at Hampton Court, it is raised on a base- 
it.—P. E. M. 


CREMATION, FROM THE ARCHITECT’S POINT OF 
VIEW.— (BY THE ARCHITECT TO THE CREMATION 
SOCIETY OF ENGLAND.) 


Now that cremation is fairly afoot in England, 
and the long and persistent efforts of such true 
reformers as Sir Henry Thompson and Sir Spencer 
Wells are bearing fruit, as evidenced in the 
establishment and working of the Crematory at 
St. John’s, Surrey, it will soon be for architects 
to consider the effect of this important change 
upon their work in the future. It is with a view 
to calling attention to the architect’s interest in 
the matter that the following suggestions are 
offered. Laying aside the question as it regards 
health, and the growing dangers of overcrowded 
burial-grounds in town and country, let us think 
for a moment of the disfigurement of almost 
every suburb in England produced by seizing 
upon the prettiest spots outside the towns and 
covering i 


SWANSEA MARKET COMPETITION: 
BESIGN. 
E following is the report of the adjudicator, 
. Alexander Graham, F.S.A., nominated to 
mine the five sets of selected designs in 
npetition for the New Market Buildings :— 
e drawings and documents that have been 
mined comprise the following: ‘‘ Floreat 
ansea,” ‘‘Plenty,’’ ‘‘Prosperity,’’ ‘‘Prudentia 
Candor,”’ ‘‘The Earth is the Lord’s, and the 
Iness thereof.’’ After a careful and thorough 
amination of the five designs, I strongly recom- 
nd for acceptance the design bearing the motto 
Prosperity,’’ as by far the best in respect of 
am, general construction, and architectural ap- 
arance. The instructions have been complied 
th, and all the requirements of a general 
irket have been provided. The plan of the 
ildingsisin genious, and the/difficulties of roofing 
er an irregular site have been skilfully over- 
me. Light and ventilation, so far as the draw- 
g8 indicate, are efficiently provided for, and 
neral effects, both internal and external, have 
en considered. There are a few minor points to 
aich I desire attention should be directed. I 
erefore venture to make the following sugges- 
ms with a view to improvement, merely ob- 
tying that these minor points do not affect the 
neral arrangement of the buildings or the 
aracter of the design. 1. The small gables, 
= over the main entrance in Oxford-street 
«ld Union-street, may be omitted. They are 
mecessary and meaningless. The raising of 


SELECTED 


them with acres of hideous white 
crosses, broken pillars, inverted torches, and all 
the Christian and heathen symbols than can be 
thought of, where they seem to jabber and 
squabble and elbow each other in a general fight 
for supremacy. Since the modest headstone in the 
county churches gave place to the fashionable 
cemetery ‘‘monuments,’’ those who survive the 
dead must cover whole hillsides with hideous 
white marble atrocities that, in their meaning- 
less and ghostlike whiteness, are the terror of 
the landscape artist at twenty miles distance ! 
The once beautiful churchyard of Hendon is an 
| example. Eminent men of science are daily point- 
ing out the positive and ever-increasing danger 
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totheliving of the growing pilesof human remains. 
In this brief paper it is proposed to point out the 
artistic atrocities of cemeteries, and to suggest 
the remedy—a return to the practice of reverently 
depositing the ashes of our dead within the sacred 
walls of our parish churches, or precincts, with- 
out injury to the health of the living; but with 
a great accession to the artistic interest of the 
churches themselves. It may seem unnecessary 
to point out to the educated architect the endless 
possibilities of niche and canopy, tabernacle and 
escutcheon, by which the many bare and un- 
sightly aisles of our churches mights be em- 
bellished (under regulation of course, a regards 
some system of design in each case), and Church- 
men should surely welcome gladly that which 
would once more restore the dead and their 
record to the fabric of the church in which they 
worshipped during life, instead of the carting off 
of the remains to some distant cemetery, where, 
in many cases the unfortunate relatives are forced 
—by competition—either to erect a Parthenon, or 
a skeleton having a tussle to get out of a 
gigantic white marble portmanteau, or 4 
marble angel weeping to think that another 
soul had gone to heayven—or to leave their 
honoured dead among strangers to be utterly 
forgotten. Many a cloister and ante-chapel— 
many an aisle and transept—at present devoid of 
all interest, might be made beautiful by the 
succession of niches and canopied recesses 
which would be required for the deposit- 
ing of the urns or vases containing the 
ashes of the dead, while an infinity of colour 
might be added in the treatment of these niches 
or arcades after the manner of the screens of old, 
and the choicest examples of ancient silver, gold, 
and glass work might furnish any amount of 
variety and artistic interest in the vases them- 
selves. Rare and costly work might go to the 
beautifying of the parish church, instead of the 
erection of coarse and vulgar white marble 
monstrosities disfiguring our hill-sides. On 
behalf of the clergy, it may here be hinted with 
delicate deference that a return to the ancient 
custom of depositing the dead in the churches, 
would restore the burial fees. We will take 
Westminster Abbey as a typical church. It is 
already proposed to remove the colossal wax- 
work exhibition to a new building erected for the 
purpose. This will be an enormous gain to the 
building ; butit is a great question whether or not 
at an early date a wise Government will enact 
that no more festering corpses, however dis- 
tinguished, are to be laid under the noses of the 
multitude of people who attend the services. It 
is doubtful, indeed, if there is any further room 
for bodies under the pavement, and it is hardly 
pleasant to contemplate the condition of the soil 
under such a church. The cloisters, cold, dreary; 
deserted, as they are at present, could, without 
any impairing of their architectural interest, 
be made both beautiful and useful by the intro- 
duction of niches or spaces in the walls for the 
reception of urns containing the remains of 
honoured Britons within the precincts ; while for 
heroes of the first class the Abbey itself would 
be still available, provided the pure white ashes 
—and not the corruptible body—were brought 
for burial. In many cases, where the introduc- 
tion of wall niches has been rendered impossible 
by reason of a complete system of decoration, a 
cloister or separate chapel, connected with the 
church, might be erected, and an immense gain, 
in an artistic sense, would be the result, as our 
modern churches are confessedly in most cases 
stark, stiff, and ungainly from the want of those 
groups of minor buildings that in the Middle 
Ages so greatly assisted and enhanced the effect 
of the great churches. We all complain of the 
want of colour in our churches. The columbaria 
suggested in the appended sketches might be rich 
with gold mosaic, carving, and armorial bearings. 
The architect who feels the dull, dead barrenness 
of our church walls at present will welcome the 
prospect of giving increased scale, enhanced 
richness, and doubly-enhanced colour and interest 
to the interior of his building, by the adoption. 
of such a system of columbaria as is suggested 
here, following naturally the adoption of the 
principles of those who, as Sir Spencer Wells puts 
it, prefer ‘‘ purification to putrefaction, cremation 
to corruption.” —Epwarp F, C. CLARKE. 


HOUSE, DUNHAM PARK, BOWDON, CHESHIRE. 


Tux following materials have been used in con- 
nection with this house. Red Ruabon bricks 
for the external facing with Runcorn stone 


dressings. The external timber-work is of 
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English oak (not stained, but simply coated with 
raw linseed oil). The gables and panels are 
finished in sgraffito work, the ground being of a 
red colour, and the raised portions yellow. 
Broseley tiles are used for the roofs and tile 
hangings to the upper story. This drawing was 
hung in the last Royal Academy Exhibition.— 
Joun Brooxs, Architect. 


————— 9 —__ 


NEW FACTORY, COLCHESTER. 


HIS building is in course of erection for 
Mr. J. Kavanagh on the site of a recent 
fire at Colchester, and has a frontage of 95ft. 
The elevations are of red brick (!aid and pointed 
in Portland cement) and artificial stone. The 
latter material is also used for the staircases. The 
building will be heated throughout by steam on 
the low-pressure system, by Messrs. R. Dawson 
and Co. The builder is Mr. G. Dobson, of 
Colchester, and the architect Mr. J. H. Goodey. 
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AN ARCHITECT’S RUN INTO WAR- 
WICKSHIRE. 


‘Come you to my house?’’—All’s Well. 


Wee the noble men this favoured country 
has produced, and, thank Heaven, they 
arenot a few, is there one who can be said to 
approach Shakespeare? Is he not the greatest of 
the whole, of the whole world’s great, the first 
of uninspired writers?—nay, more, was he not 
divinely inspired, a veritable prophet or seer? 
In proud pre-eminence standing alone! Yet 
how indifferent his countrymen seem to be of 
this ! A statue is erected to his memory in Paris; 
we in London are indebted to Baron Grant for 
the seated marble figure placed in Leicester- 
square, while there is not one in his birth- 
place or elsewhere. Strange, too, it is how 
few seem to visit his birthplace! The greater 
number of visitors there are Americans and 
foreigners. Possibly many, like myself, intend 
to go; but asit isa thing which can be done at 
any time, it is with the many never done at all. 
So I mused. I had been waiting for years for a 
‘‘more convenient season’’ to pay the longed- 
for visit ; but would procrastinate no longer, so, 
thrusting aside deterring impediments and in- 
fluences, I determined to make the opportunity. 
Thus, sketchbook in hand, and accompanied with 
my son, I one morning last autumn started out 
resolutely at 5 0’ the clock, though the sky was 
cloudy and threatening, to pay our devoir to the 
memory of the great poet in visiting his birth- 
place and last resting-place. There were no 
conveyances at that early hour to take us to 
the Euston Station, which was five miles off, 
so we had to put our best foot foremost. 
We missed the first train; but at 7.15 were 
able to utter the established formula, ‘‘ Now 
we're off!’’ and after sundry tiresome changes 
and delays, approached all-expectant Stratford- 
on-Avon, the church spire of which—‘ silent 
finger pointing to the skies’’—had gladdened our 
eyes and riveted our attention whilst yet miles 
away. On arrival, as one who ‘‘makes the 
church his chief aim,’’ the first visit of inspection 
was to Holy Trinity, the parish church. It is 
exceedingly gratifying that the church so 
intimately associated with the poet’s life and 
name, the place where he was christened, where 
‘‘with holy bell been knolled to church,”’’ 
and where, with the members of his family, his 
remains lie buried, should be such a handsome 
and interesting structure. The building is said 
to have been founded in Saxon times, but of the 
existing structure the oldest part is of the 13th 
century. At that time the church was erected 
on a plan then prevalent—nave, transepts, 
chancel, with tower on the crux. In the 14th 
century, the aisles with arcades were added. In 
the 15th century the chancel was rebuilt, with 
clerestory to the nave, the work to the latter 
being carried up from the rims of the nave 
arches ; a large west window was inserted, and 
other insertions were also effected. The top 
stage of tower, and the stone spire, substituted 
for a wooden one, were built in comparatively 
modern times. There wasa so-called restoration 
carried out here some fifty years ago, of the which 
the culprits officiating might have said, had they 
come to repentance, ‘‘ We have left undone 
those things which we ought to have done, and 
-we have done those things which we ought 
not to have done.’? The present effort now made 
is on quite different lines, I am glad to say. 
The visitor will be struck with the appear- 


ance of the churchyard. It is of large size 
and ornamented with fine trees, and is remark- 
ably well kept. On the east side runs the Avon, 
‘“‘the current that with gentle murmur glides,’’ 
adding another charm to the place. On entering 
the church at the west, we behold a spacious nave 
and aisles. Hastward, at end of the north aisle, 
is the Clopton chantry, the old Ladye-chapel, 
blocked with monuments. At the end of the 
south aisle was a chapel to Thomas a Beckett. 
It possesses rich sedilia. Attracted eastward 
down the nave, we pass under the tower arches, 
which throw an effective shade between us and 
chancel brightness still beyond. Then my heart 
leaps to my mouth, as the saying is, and with 
moistened eye I catch sight of and recognise on 
north wall of chancel the mural monument and 
portrait bust of the divinely great one. I re- 
garded it long and admiringly. I had imagined 
that the painting in oil-colour of this efligy 
would present a harsh and crude appearance. I 
was, however, agreeably surprised, for after 
scraping off the superincumbent layers of paint, 
the original tints, now broken and subdued, are 
natural and pleasing. On the upper part of 
monument are two boys (amorini I suppose the 
Italians would call them), intended doubtless to 
represent life and death—the one is flourishing a 
spade, the other holds an inverted torch with one 
hand, the other resting on a skull. The whole 
is surmounted with a kind of coffer, on which is 
a death’s head. The floor just inside the Com- 
munion-rail, where I knew the Shakespeare grave 
must be, was, I found, covered over with matting. 
I had not, however, come so far as to be now 
defrauded of my rights as a sightseer, so I went 
in quest of the yerger, and brought him back to 
uncover the floor. Other visitors had gone 
away without this satisfaction. A row of 
large stones here in a line with the monu- 
ment designate the graves of Shapespeare, 
his wife, his daughters, and his son-in-law, Dr. 
Hall. An impudent liberty has been taken with 
the tombstone of Susanna Shakespeare: a verse, 
part of the original inscription, has been erased, 
and the name, &c., of an otherwise unknown 
person inscribed upon the stone instead. Strange 
that such a thing should have been allowed! So 
this interloper cheaply and easily gets celebrity. 
It will be a great pity if this fraudulent bid for 
notoriety is allowed to be permanent ; the intru- 
sive inscription should be erased, and the original 
lines, as given by Dugdale, restored without 
delay. In Shakespeare’s time there was a great 
rage for monumental display, and it is surprising 
that the poet had not a more sumptuous tomb. 
Possibly the Puritanical feelings of Dr. Hall 
were opposed to the expenditure. To this person 
we may owe the loss of the Shakespearian manu- 
scripts, and how great that loss may be !—the 
Puritans regarding the playhouse with such 
intense horror. . There has been wild talk of 
disinterring the poet’s remains, with the idea 
that papers might have been put in his coffin; 
but as the body, it seems, was not laid in a vault, 
and as, from the contiguity of the river, the 
ground is probably damp, there is little prob- 
ability of anything of the coffin or its contents 
now remaining. But it strikes me there isa 
possibility of the little stone coffer or box on the 
top of monument holding something. The in- 
scription on the poet’s gravestone, commencing 
‘“Good frend for Jesus sake forbeare,’’ was, I 
should say, put by his wife, and possibly her own 
composition ; such doggrel cannot possibly owe 
authorship to the poet. The adjoining charnel- 
house, with its lugubrious contents, would make 
the idea of her husband’s remains being disturbed 
very offensive. It is possible that the bones of her 
son Hamnet would be in this ossuarium, as he died 
before the family rose to affluence, and was doubt- 
less buried in the churchyard. The grave scene in 
‘‘Hamlet’’ indicates how familiar amatter the dis- 
entombment of human remains was in Shake- 
speare’s time. The notable verse referred to, 
though minus literary merit, has nevertheless 
saved the grave from molestation. The chancel 
on north side has an alabaster altar-tomb to Dean 
Balsall, 1491, who rebuilt the chancel. Hither 
the monument was never properly finished, or 
has been roughly pulled about. Above it on the 
wall is a singular monument with two half- 
length figures clasping hands, to Richard Combe 
and his wife who was to have been—only she 
died. Against the east wall is a monument, 
with effigy to Shakespeare’s friend, John A Combe. 
On the south side of east wall is a monument by 
Rysbach. In south wall are canopied sedilia 
and piscina. The east window is handsome; it 


has the remains of old stained glass, and wi 


niches at sides. On the north side of chancel 
was formerly a vestry, with an ossuarium, 
vaulted, beneath it. This was destroyed in 1800 
by the churchwardens to avoid the cost of repairs. 
Wheeler, in his history says, it was of the Saxon 
style, the remains of the original church. We 
must suppose it as Norman. ‘The lower part of 
it, with the bones, I should think, would be found 
in situ. The doorway to this building is seen 
near the Shakespeare monument. It has very 
large stops to the label, now much mutilated; 
the one to west evidently figures the giant St. 
Christopher bearing the child Jesus, a favourite 
subject in the Middle Ages, and serves to remind 
one that our giant poet was a Christopher. In 
his allusions to the work of Christ, he bears him 
reverently and nobly. The body of the church 
has has been rightly denuded of the galleries 
which until lately disfigured it. Yet such is the 
force of custom that we heard a gentleman 
lamenting their loss, saying that ‘‘the church now 
looked so naked.’? It is proposed to remoye 
the organ from north transept and put it over 
arch at east end of south aisle, to build a new 
vestry, and so free for seating the south transept, 
now most improperly used for vestry purposes. 
So far well. I hope, too, that the missing 
pinnacles will soon be added to the chancel 
battlements, and all signs of the former restora- 
tion effaced. After viewing now round the 
exterior, we hurried off to the house in Henley- 
street, by tradition the place of the poet’s birth; 
but this is necessarily doubtful, for the father, 
John Shakespeare, had other houses in- the street, 
since destroyed—and as to the particular room, 
how could it be identified? ‘‘A prophet is not 
without honour save in his own country and in 
his father’s house,’’ and it must have been in the 
next generation before Shakespeare’s fame would 
induce people to think at all about his birth- 
place, and when no one was likely to be alive to 
relate anything about it. The house, now 
restored, has been terribly mauled about to make 
it resemble a view taken in 1788. A foolish 
thing to do, for there is no proof that this was 
the original appearance. I have seen a photo- 
graph, taken during this dire restoration, showing 
a great part of the house actually pulled down! 
A gable with window was part of this fictitious 
restoration; but the floor which originally re- 
quired the window, and was the sole reason for 
the gable and window, has been omitted! Yeta 
journal praised the restoration as being ‘‘so 
conservative.’’ If this is conservative, what 
would a radical restoration be? A pity that 
people who believed in the identity of the habi- 
tation should not have acted on the poet’s teach- 
ing, and determined ‘‘Nought shall disturb this 
hallowed house.’? The supposed birth-room— 
discovered, I suppose, by Garrick—has the 
original ceiling, and its appearance, along with 
the walls and glass of windows, covered, and 
overlaid again, with names of visitors, is 
singular and amusing. The ‘‘relics’’ are of 
but little value. What is the use of keeping 
some juice of the mulberry tree which Shake- 
speare is supposed to have planted? Much is 
thought of an old desk brought from the gram- 
mar school, at which the poet might have sat. It 
appeared to me to be of much more recent date. 
We next went to inspect the foundations of the 
house bought by the poet for his own residence, 
the ‘‘Great House,’ or ‘‘New Place,’’ the 
handsomest house in the town, and the one in 
which subsequently Queen Henrietta Maria 
stopped. The garden attached is pretty, 
though certainly not in the style of the 16th 
century. The Guild Chapel across the road noy 
receives our attention ; it is in an untidy and un- 
satisfactory condition, and deserves judicious 
repair, &c. The last time it was restored—to 
use a mischievous, misleading word—an im- 
portant find of wall paintings was made; but 
they were again covered up with whitewash. 
Here, no doubt, the boy Shakespeare would 
attend service, and perhaps receive schooling 
also, thus probably got the line in his head, 
‘‘Keep a school 1’ the church.’”? What was 
originally the master’s house in the little yard 
behind the grammar-school is pretty with its 
grey woodwork and little garden bright with 
flowers; we sketched it, and recommend it to” 
others. Pe 
To my mind, the most interesting thing 1m 
Stratford is the Church. I only hope it will not 
be ‘‘restored’’ away or further injured in any 
manner. By the way, it is remarkable, both in 
the case of Shakespeare and Sir Walter Scott, that 
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they should have ignored their immense claims 
1 distinction as authors, and so much coveted 
their appearance to posterity as landed gentry. 
In both cases how futile the effort—in second 
generations the lines are extinct ! 

Having seen the sights of Stratford, we quickly 
svended our way over the fields to the lesser 
shrine at Shottery—Anne Hathaway’s home. 
By the same by-path doubtless trod, three 
centuries ago, the eager footsteps of Shakespeare 
on his courting expeditions, thinking ‘‘a 
thousand verses of a faithful lover.’’ He, like 
many another, was seeking a girl much older 
than himself. The interesting domicile is a long, 
low, thatched, timber-framed house, showing 
here and there filling-in of brickwork and 
plastering, and embowered in jessamine and other 
climbing plants. It has had repairs, but no 
restoration, and is quite a Birket Foster picture. 
The bride-room here, as in John Shakespeare’s 

ouse, is covered, walls and ceilings, with sig- 
natures. Of late years visitors’ books have been 
kept—a much more satisfactory arrangement. On 
inscribing my name, I found it was in juxta- 
position to that of Mary Anderson. This young 
lady, I was informed, had been there twice, once 
on her own account, and the second time to bring 
her mother, ‘‘ Good Mistress Mary,’’ thus show- 
ing her appreciation of the bard, and her own 
sympathetic and generous disposition, ‘‘ A 
heavenly effect in an earthly actor.’’ The books 
show the autographs of two American Presidents, 
and of all the chief Transatlantic authors with the 
names of Dickens and our own well-known 
writers ; but I saw no titled names or those of 
the moneyed great. Our sketch of the house was 
somewhat interfered with by the swarm of 
children around us, pressing upon our acceptance 
nosegays of flowers, a floral tribute not purely 
complimentary, but yet pleasing. The tenant of 
the house, the last relict of the Hathaway family, 
kindly gave me some cuttings from her flowers 
for the folks at home, and then we started in 
haste for the railway station, where we snatched 
a mouthful of food, and then en route for War- 
wick. No wonder this castle home of ‘ the 
great commanding Warwick,’’ with its many 
attractions, antiquarian, artistic, and arborial, 
should be the favourite resort of pleasure 
parties. Notably ‘‘this castle hath a pleasant 
seat,’ and the beautifully wooded grounds 
are kept in the most perfect condition, thoroughly 
English. The grand old Roman vase in the con- 
servatory is of itself worth a journey tosee. The 
castle is full of interest. The two towers, Czesar’s 
and Guy’s, are pre-eminently good, the finest 
specimens of military architecture in the kingdom. 
The portcullis, we are told, is still lowered at 
night. We next went to the parish church to 
see the celebrated Beauchamp Chapel and its 
monuments. It is surprising how well this 
architectural gem has escaped during the stormy 
periods of Revolution and Reformation, though 
not entirely without injury. The agreements 
still existing show that it must have been one of 
the most sumptuous triumphs of Medizval art in 
the world. The tomb in middle of chapel to 
Richard Beauchamp, 1439, is richer and better 
preserved than any of the Royal tombs at West- 
minster. The effigy of latten gilt, in most 
perfect condition, lies on an altar tomb of Purbeck 
marble with canopied niches round holding 
thirty-two statues of angels and weepers in 
latten gilt. The gilded-bronze hearse over the 
top, which so puzzles people, was to sustain a 
velvet covering in order to keep the dust off effigy. 

adjoining monument in alabaster to Ambrose 
Dudley 1589, is interesting and also very well 
preserved. It is remarkable here, as in West- 
minster Abbey, how the hard marble crumbles to 
dust, whilst the soft-to-work alabaster is com- 
aratively unaffected by time—a pregnant text 
for those who find ‘‘sermons in stones.’’ There 
isalso, built against the wall, a rich architectural 
erection to the famed and much-married Robert 
Audley, 1588, and to the last of his wives. The 
east window of chapel, with old stained glass, 
with niches and figures up the main mullions and 
round the jambs and head, is quite unique. A 
tiny chapel in thickness of wall is very remark- 
able and seemingly superfluous. It reminds 
one of the secret retreat of Oswald of York, 
for private prayer. There is much old 
timber-work to be seen in the town, and 
notably at the hospital; but we could not 
for proper inspection. We walked 

hence to Leamington, got there a cup of tea and 
took train to Kenilworth. Arrived at the town, 
a pleasant walk of a mile and a half brought us 
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to the celebrated stronghold over which the genius 
of Scott has cast so much glamour. Its chief 
feature, on, of course, its highest point, is the 
Norman keep, ‘high top-bald with dry 
antiquity,’ square in plan, and similar to others 
of the date. The rich remains of the banquet- 
ting hall we duly admired, and with a stroll 
round we reluctantly left. The church at Kenil- 
worth was restored by Sir Gilbert Scott. The 
west doorway is Norman of somewhat Eastern 
character, the head having a square inclosure 
with paterze in the spandrels. There is a low 
side window or lychnoscope in chancel. It is 
noteworthy that there are many of these mys- 
terious features in Warwickshire churches, mostly 
13th century, as at Temple Balsall, Budbrooke, 
Norton, Morton Bagot, Studley, and elsewhere. 
I support the hypothesis that they were for the 
use of lepers, from which to receive the sacra- 
ment, and one must suppose this hideous 
disease, introduced by the Crusaders, to have 
been particularly bad hereabouts from the num- 
ber of these windows. At the lower part of the 
town we lovingly observed an old stone mansion, 
but could not wait to sketch it. It would have 
taken a week to have done all we wanted to. We 
had to get back to Leamington, and from there 
take train for town. We reached home late, 
exultant and not overtired, with good store of 
pleasant memories laid up for the future, and the 
satisfaction of having done our duty to ourselves 
and our ‘‘ ever-living’’ poet. We had been out 
nineteen hours, had travelled by rail over two 
hundred miles, and journeyed on foot twenty 
miles at least, had seen, admired, and sketched, 
so I think it must be admitted we had ‘‘ displayed 
the sinewy vigour of the traveller,’” and made 
the most of our holiday. Puri HK. Masry. 
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NEW PARISH CHURCH OF ST. MARY, 
HORNSEY. 


ae: new church of St. Mary, Hornsey, which 
was consecrated last Saturday by the Bishop 
of London in the presence of a crowded congre- 
gation, is a large edifice erected upon a site 
adjoining the old parish church, the ground 
having been given by the rector of Hornsey. 
The axis of the new church is in a direction 
nearly at right angles to the old building owing 
to the shape of the ground not permitting it to 
be placed east and west ; an unfortunate circum- 
stance, though one that could not be avoided. 
The plan conforms to the usual type, and_has 
nave, aisles, transepts, the latter being used for 
the organ-chamber on the north side, both open- 
ing into the chancel by arches, and also into 
the aisles, which are thus terminated at the 
‘‘eastern’’ end. Beyond the transepts, which do 
not project farther than the aisles, are the vestries 
for clergy and choir. Across the east end, behind 
the sacrarium, is an ambulatory, which connects 
the two vestries. A tower and lofty spire are 
proposed at the west end of nave, which are only 
foundation high ; these, together with the large 
two-storied porches intended to be built, will 
form a narthex the whole width of the building. 
It is intended to be groined, and the springers are 
already built in ; the upper rooms and porches will 
be used as a parish room and church library. 
Mr. Brooks, the architect, has in this design 
departed from his usual treatment, and has 
adopted a thoroughly English Perpendicular 
style of the 15th century, the nave having a low- 
pitched roof and the windows of Perpendicular 
tracery but varied in design, the north aisle 
windows being different in detail from those on 
the south side. The nave and chancel, which 
together give a total length of 200ft., are 
continued of the same width and_ height 
throughout, much enhancing the dignity and 
external effect of the church, the ridge level 
being maintained and the separation of nave 
and chancel marked internally simply by a 
richly moulded arch, springing from the walls 
instead of being carried by responds or corbels. 
The result is to give width and to carry the eye 
uninterruptedly onwards to the eastern wall. On 
the outside the separation is marked by carrying 
up the wall and coping. The principal dimen- 
sions are as follows:—Nave 118ft. by 29ft. 6in., 
aisles each the same length by 19ft. 9in., north 
and south transepts 27ft. by 19ft. 9in., chancel 
48ft. by 29ft. 6in., height from floor to wall- 
plate 40ft. 6in., and from floor to ridge 50ft. 
Tower 26ft. square, and the height to top of 
proposed spire 182ft. 

Internally, the nave is divided from aisles by 
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six arches or bays. The centres of these do not 
coincide with those of the aisle windows nor the 
outer buttresses, there being eight windows, 
while the clerestory windows, five in number, are 
placed over the spandrels of the arcade. The 
aisle windows have three lights with cusped 
heads, and Perpendicular tracery in the heads ; 
the clerestory windows are of four lights, with 
broken transoms and varied tracery. The nave 
roof is open-timbered; the trusses have tie- 
beams and wall brackets, filled in with 
moulded ribs between the principals, those 
of the chancel being varied by having no 
tie-beams. The east window is of seven lights. 
The inside walls are faced with coursed Ancaster 
rag-stone, tool-dressed to an even surface, the 
outer facing being of the same stone, a warm- 
coloured limestone of fine grain. The body of 
walls is of Portland cement concrete. The 
details are well executed. The pillars have 
moulded caps and bases, and four shafts divided 
by hollows, these being carried round the arch- 
moulds. ‘he stalls of choir are of teak, and 
relieved by panels and stiles of quatrefoils, the 
gift of Mr. E. W. Nicholls. The pulpit is 
richly-carved, of Ancaster stone, a memorial to 
the late rector, Canon Harvey, and his wife, the 
carving by Earp. The font—octagon, with 
engaged shafts placed at alternate faces—is the 
gift of Mr. Hare. The Communion-table is pre- 
sented by Mr. W. R. Fox, and is of teak and oak ; 
this, and the choir stalls and lectern, were exe- 
cuted by Mr. A. Robinson, of Broad-street, 
Bloomsbury. The organ is a fine instrument by 
Messrs. H. Willis and Son, provided with 
hydraulic power, and cost £2,000, the outer pipes 
plain metal inclosed by teak carved rails. Chairs 
instead of seats are provided, and the accommo- 
dation is 1,266 persons, the floor being of wood- 
blocks laid herringbone fashion. We noticed 
some well-designed wrought-iron gas-fittings 
suspended from brackets from the nave walls. 
It is proposed to place figures of Our Lord, the 
Blessed Virgin, St. John the Apostle, St. John 
the Baptist, Evangelists, and Karly Fathers in 
niches in the porches and over the heads of door- 
ways. The cost already incurred is about 
£15,000, and the contractors were Messrs. Rudd 
and Son, of Grantham, the clerk of works being 
Mr. J. Spooner, and the foremen Jesse Walton 
and W. Streather. Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, 
and Co. supplied the gas-fittings. 
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CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.—XXIV. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASHES (continued). 


EMICIRCULAR-HEADED sash frames are 
comparatively common work for joiners 
nowadays, and are got up in even many more 
different ways than segment. One method for 
the above class of frames is to put them together 
similarly to the plan adopted for segments, as 
described in connection with Fig. 163; that is, 
the same method of construction, the difference 
being that the curve differs in being a semicircle ; 
but in all other respects the same instructions 
will apply. The great objection to this plan is, 
the spandrel formed at each side is very dark and 
dull-looing, only that where such methods are 
adopted, economy is the great consideration. ‘The 
spandrel could be formed into a panel by cutting 
it through (that is what forms the parting bead 
at the head), showing a margin equi-distant 
from the stile, head, and concave edge; the panel 
may be screwed on, and of course on the side 
furthest from the spectator, when the frame is in 
position, then plant in a moulding around to com- 
plete the design. 

Or a suitable fretwork design may be cut out 
in the spandrel on each side, and a piece screwed 
on to show the design and make the framework 
air-tight. Other methods of ornamenting these 
spandrels may suggest themselves to the workmen, 
or other interested party. The semicular heads 
may be got out of the solid, as was described of 
segments, but the connection with the stiles in 
the nature of things must be different, and is as 
follows : 

The head is worked in two or three pieces, ac- 
cording to the width of the frame, then at the 
point where the semicircle begins to spring, the 
stile is checked out, say about half its thickness, 
ag shown in Fig 165, to allow of the curve 
having a rest; this is also required on account 
of the short grain owing to the curve. The 
pattern or template for working the head would 
be got out to suit this. If the head is got out in 
two piecet, then a pattern got out for the half 


will suit both sides, but if in three, then mark 
where the joints are to occur, and from the centre 
draw through these marks the directing lines of 
the joints. Get out a pattern forone side, which 
of course should reverse for the other side, and a 
pattern for the piece required in the centre. It 
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is seen by looking at Fig. 166 that screws are put 
in through the back of the stiles to hold the 
curved pieces to, and these screws should be put in 
so as to draw the curved pieces down, making 
thereby a close joint. 

Fig. 166 shows how the joints of the head are 
made. A tongue is inserted to keep them fair 
underneath, and also when the pieces are being 
nailed and screwed together. ‘The heads should 
be fitted and put together on the board on which 
the semicircle has been drawn out, and a styetcher- 
piece put across to keep them in position until the 
head is fastened to the stiles, and even until the 
inside casings are put on. 

Let it be observed the casings should be got 
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outso that the joints will notall occur in onelinein 
transverse section, as when the joints are broken 
the curve is better preserved and the frame is 
much stronger. Sometimes for cheapness the 
tongue, shown in Fig. 166, is done away with, 
and the curved pieces just nailed together where 
they abut. 

Semicular heads are also formed by staving and 
blocking ; this is done in the following manner. A 
veneer of sufficient length and breadth is ob- 
tained, the section of the stile gives the breadth, 
and the length is the stretch owt of the semicircle, 
which can be obtained by taking 31 times the 
diameter and dividing by two; allow a little 
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extra, but put on the extreme or springing lines 
by this calculation. 

| ‘The veneer will usually be ;%in. or qin. ; but 
this depends on the quickness of the sweep and 
can be tested by experiment; that is, plane a 
piece to the fancied thickness and try if it will 
bend round the curve readily ; if not, it must be 
reduced in thickness until it does. The next 
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part of the proceeding is to have a centre (semi- 
cular) made to the size required, which should be 
not only the full semicircle, but should have 12in. 
or 2in. extra below the springing line. 

Fig. 167 gives an illustration of the centre 
used in bending the veneer. This centre should 
be sheeting close and the sheeting should cross 
the 7ibs which have been got out for the purpose. 
The stretcher of each rib should be, say, 4in. 
wide. Having made and sheeted the centre, 
plane the outer side of the sheeting, as any 
roughness would affect the inner surface of the 
veneer, then have two laths and two pins (the 
pins circular), one pin is put through a hole 
bored in the centre of the semicircle (stretcher), 
and the laths will have holes bored so as that 
they can be put onand revolve upon this pin. A 
hole will be bored in each lath sufficiently far 
away from the first just to admit of the other pin 
which is to be put in it pressing the veneer 
close against the centre. It will be understood 
that this isa simple kind of bending apparatus. 
In bending the veneer start with one end, placing 
the veneer against the centre, then put a piece 
against the outside of this, say lin. or 2in. by 
#in., and screw through this piece and also the 
veneer into the 2in. extra below the springing 
line; then work the pin and laths, which should 
be at the starting end, so as to bend the veneer 
close against the centre. ‘Then when it has been 
worked round and the veneer close against the 
centre, if any portion is slack it must be made 
close, then screw a similar piece on the finishing 
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side to that of the starting, when it is ready for 
the staving or blocking. ‘These blocks may be 
from in. to lin. or even 2in. wide and one inch 
or so thick, the length being such as to suit the 
widths of the veneer; as they are laid across 
(transverse), the side of the block next the veneer 
may require to be hollowed a little to suit the 
curvature of the veneer ; but this will depend on 
the breadth of the blocks. They willalso require 
to be fitted to each other edgeways, that is, the 
two edges converge to the centre. The blocks 
may be glued to the veneer when about half-a- 
dozen or so of them have been fitted; and so on 
round the curve. 

It is, perhaps, just as well to start at each 
side and finish in the centre. It is necessary 
that all the timber worked up in this be 
thorougly dry, as the gluing will not stand 
otherwise ; and if considered advisable when the 
blocking has been glued on all round, a piece of 
rough canvas may te glued on outside of the 
blocking, first removing any unevenness, if any 
on the outside of the blocks, by planing. When 
the blocking has thoroughly set, the curve (head 
of the frame) may he removed from the centre, 
but before removing it screw on two stretchers 
across to keep the curve from straightening out, 
which it will have a tendency to do. It will be 
found that to screw on these pieces and remove 
the curve from the centre, it (the centre) can 
only be as broad across as the stile is wide. The 
next operation will be to groove this head, which 
will be done according to the appliances at hand, 
either by machinery, or by cutting gauge and 
router. When this is done the curve must be 
fitted to the stiles, as shown in Fig. 165, and 
when all is ready put in in a similar manner as 
would be done if it were got out of the solid ; 
the casings tend to keep it right. This method 
is very suitable for stained work; but a preferable 
plan to this for stained or polished work is to 
have, in one continuous length, the piece to 
make the two stiles and go around the head 
(semicircular) ; on this piece put on the lines for 
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the length of the stiles, so as to fit the sill; put 
on also the springing lines, so as to have the 
semicircle in the centre, and the stiles on eac. 

side; drop this piece on to a circular saw, So as 
to leave the veneer just sufficient for bending, 
same as above. Cut the portion outside of the 
veneer, so as to suit for straight stiles to suppo 


a square head ; then block round as before, after 


putting a centre in. The stiles should be inserted 
in the sill, and the square top fastened on; after- 
wards put on the casings. 

Fig. 168 gives a drawing of the arrangement 


Fig. 169: 


2" Scale 


described above, which should be readily under- 
stood. It will be easily seen that such a frame 
as the above can be treated or utilised in several 
ways; if it is desirable to finish the window 
square inside, then the spandrels may be 


% 
; 


panelled as described in the beginning of this — 


article ; or, if it is necessary to have the window 
finishing semicircular, then it can be lintelled 
square, if the soffit finishing is to be of plaster, 


ground to suit, or if of wood, the woodwork can — 


be fixed even better with a level lintel. Still, — 


another method may be adopted; the frame can — 


be built in, and the masonry or brickwork semi-~ 


circular on each side of the frame, and tied 


together until it rises above the level of the © 
square head of the sash-frame; the frame itself — 


could then have a lintel and the masonry or — 


brickwork continued as if this cavity containing | 


it - 
the head of the frame did not exist. ise 
A few remarks upon semicircular topped sashes. 


Much of this will be readily understood if the — 


putting together of curve-headed door-frames 
‘was clearly grasped. Lay down the working 


lines of the top sash, get out the patterns for 


working the curves in two or three pieces, as is 
deemed advisable, allow the stiles long enough to 
work a key on. ee 

Fig. 169 gives two views in elevation of the 
key. Then, when the curves have been wrought 
to the shape, rebated and moulded, they can be 


'* Was prove 


_ ing of spectators, the last bolts were driven con- 


im 
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jointed on the board on which the working lines 
are drawn by nailing triangular pieces on the 
board, as before described, for door-frames. Fit 
the keys of the stiles into the proper end of each 
curve; the centre joint can be made by a double 
key of oak or other suitable hardwood. The 
working of the meeting-rail is similar to that of a 
square sash; put all together, and drive in the 
wedges dry, so as to test the sash by the working 
lines; if any joint requires altering, make it 
right. When the sash has stood some time, and 
is sufficiently dry, it can be wedged and pinned. 
Jn doing so, it would be just as well to have it 
lying on the board on which the working lines 
‘are laid down; but if it has been tried imme- 
‘diately before, it is not absolutely necessary to 
have it lying on the board during the wedging. 
- Sometimes semicircular-headed sashes have 
what is known as a margin pane. 
_ Fig. 170 gives a not unfrequent case—say fora 
staircase window, coloured glass being inserted 
jn the margin, and glass with a geometric or 
floral design in the centre. To work out the 
joinery of Fig. 170, it would be advisable to 
ave a part of the curve on each of the stiles of 
the sash, and one centre piece to complete the 
head. ‘Thetwo joints would then be madeeither 
with joint bolts or double-ended keys (oak) ; the 
-meeting-rail would be tenoned into thestilesinthe 
ordinary way, the horizontal dar would be con- 
tinuous and tenoned into the stiles. The circular 
piece of inside stuff would require to be worked 
and then bent, and to do this it will be necessary 
to steam it, and also, in bending, have a centre of 
the proper size worked reverse to the moulding 
and rebate, so as to admit of these fitting in. 
The mortises could be cut in whilst it is upon the 
centre (stumped in). The pieces which divide 
the curved portion of the margin into three equal 
spaces, and the circular piece of inside stuff, 
should be tenoned at the ends. The tenons of 
the circular piece of inside stuff, as also the upper 
ends of upright Jars, enter the mortises in the 
horizonal bar which crosses at the springing line. 
The other ends of the upright bars are tenoned 
through the meeting-rail. The joiner who has 
worked all this so far will have no difficulty in 
fitting and putting together the whole. 
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At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council in the Guildhall, the Asylums Committee 
report that after further consideration of the con- 
tracts for the execution of the works for the exten- 
sion of the County Asylum for Pauper Lunatics at 
Cane-hill, Coulsdon, they had agreed ‘‘not to re- 
commend the acceptance of Messrs. Brass and Sons’ 
tender.”” Inquiries were now being made as to the 
capacity of some of the other firms who tendered 
for the work. This recommendation was ap- 
proved. Messrs. Brass give a general denial to the 
charges brought against them as to underpay- 
ment, with the exception of ‘‘the day workmen 
engaged under the triennial contract for general 
works and repairs with her Majesty’s Office of 

Works.’”’? They also assert that they ‘‘ have not 
made any general reduction of wages’’ during the 

_ time mentioned by their accusers. They have also 
- H. W. Primrose’s authority for correcting the 
allegation as to Mr. Plunket’s ‘‘ intention to cancel 
the contract, which had, however, unfortunately 
_ been signed,” which Mr. Primrose says ‘‘ must have 
been made under a misapprehension.”’ 


St. Swithin’s Church, Cheswardine, which, with 
€ exception of the west tower, has been entirely 
rebuilt, was reopened and consecrated by the Right 
Rey. Dr. Maclagan, Bishop of Lichfield, on Friday 
afternoon. Mr. Pearson, R.A., was the architect, 
ae Whittingham, of Newport, Salop, was the 


_ The Forth Bridge was virtually complet 
y pleted on 
_ Wednesday, when, in the presence of a large gather- 


necting the Fife-side and the Inchgarvie girders. 


The London County Council resolved on Tuesday 
to seek power, in their Bill for the Strand improve- 
ments, to require the owners of property likely to 
be benefited to contribute to the cost in proportion 
to the enhanced value of their property due to the 

ovement. They also determined to call the 
attention of the Local Government Board to an 
eeeting injustice in requiring chapels to contribute 
the making and paving of new streets, from 


which charge church i 
exempt. ‘g urches of the Establishment are 


The will of Lady Feaes widow of Sir Horac 

P ? e 

Jones, the City Architect, late of 9, Salisbury-road, 
ove, euighton, who died on September 9th last, 
on the 24th ult., the value of the per- 


sonal estate amounting to £2,046. 


“ 
_s.. ar 


height is 15ft. 
long. 
to a parcels room, and at the rear of this is accom - 
modation for letter carriers.\ The present money- 


use and what are available. 


with Wenham gas lamps. 
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Bristot.—The enlarged general post-office at 
Bristol was opened on Monday. The new wing 
gives the building a total frontage of 135ft. to 
Small-street, broken through on the ground floor 
by an archway leading to a courtyard for mail 
carts. The public hall is 51ft. by 44ft., and the 
The counter is nearly 100ft. 
From the public hall there is an entrance 


order office will be the carriers’ kitchen, and will 


be connected by a staircase to a room above. 


The apartments provided on the first floor of the 


new building include a large general dining- 
room for the staff, and a smaller apartment for 


superior officers, with a cloak-room adjoining. 


Near by is the new returned letter department. 
The new building was erected by Mr. A. J. 


Beaven, from designs by Mr. E. G. Rivers, H.M. 
Office of Works, Bristol. 


CirapHam.—The new Free Public Library at 


the corner of Orlando-road, Clapham Common, 


was opened on Thursday in last week. The 


facades are of red brick, with Box Ground Bath 


stone dressings, the ground area occupied being 
105ft. by 60ft. The Common front has a fore- 
court, bounded by iron railings surmounting a 
coping, and interspersed with red brick piers. 
From the entrance hall the visitor passes into the 


borrowers’ lobby, and the counter has a Cot- 


greave’s indicator, showing what books are in 
This borrowers’ 
lobby is paved with woodblocks, and is lighted 
Behind this lobby, 
and without any structural separation, is the 
issuing-room or lending library, with accommo- 
dation for 27,000 volumes. ‘This receives its 
light from above by three lantern lights, while 
all around the walls are shelves, and in the centre 
are cases. From the borrowers’ lobby swing 
doors open into the news-room. At the rear of 
the news-room is the reference library. This is 
approached through the news-room by means of 
swing doors. Behind the issuing-room are a 
commodious librarian’s office, a binding-room, a 
file-room, lavatories, &c. The staircase in the 
entrance hall is of Portland stone, with orna- 
mental iron railings and polished mahogany. 
From the landing an entrance is obtained through 
large swing doors to a museum 45ft. by 24ft., 
which extends over the entire front of the pre- 
mises. Boyle’s patent ventilators are used. 
Ample accommodation is provided for the libra- 
rian, and a suite of rooms extends over the hinder 
portion of the premises, with a separate entrance 
from Orlando-road. Mr. Edward B. TV Anson, 
whose design was selected in competition, is the 
architect. Messrs. Kynoch and Co., of High- 
street, Clapham, took the contract at £3,860; 
and Mr. A. Langton has acted as clerk of the 
works. 

Kensat Town, W.—A new Church of St. 
Thomas has been erected at the corner of Kensal- 
roadand East-row. The sum of £2,713 has been 
devoted to the building as part of the proceeds of 
the sale of the site of the ‘‘ Church of St. Thomas 
Within the Liberty of the Rolls, Chancery-lane,”’ 
which, together with a number of parishioners’ 
houses, was razed to the ground to make a 
thoroughfare into Fetter-lane. The new church 
consists of nave, with north and south aisles, 
transepts, chancel, vestries, organ-chamber, bap- 
tistery, porch, and heating-chamber, and will 
accommodate 600 people. The walls are faced 
with Lincolnshire red brick, both inside and out, 
with Bath and Doulting stone dressings. The 
roofs are covered with green slates, and there is 
a lofty bell-turret rising from the ridge over the 
chancel arch. Internally the roofs have boarded 
and panelled ceilings, while the ceiling of the 
chancel is vaulted in wood. The floors under 
the seats are of Gregory and Co.’s solid burnetised 
wood blocks. The chancel fittings are of oak. 
Part of the scheme is to build a parish room and 
Sunday school on the ground to the south of the 
church. The architects are Messrs. Demaine and 
Brierley, of York, whose design was selected in 
competition. Mr. W. T. Creed has acted as 
clerk of works. Messrs. Thos. Gregory and Co., 
of Clapham Junction, are the builders, repre- 
sented by Mr. Isaac Newton as foreman. The 
cost of the new church will be about £6,000. 

Lrverroot.—The new Walker Engineering 
Laboratories of University College, built at a cost 
of £20,000, borne by Sir A. B. Walker, were 
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opened on Saturday. The architect is Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., and the contractors were 
Messrs. Brown and Backhouse. The laboratories 
consist of a building of three stories, attached to 
another of one story, the latter being the wood- 
working department. ‘The main building is 
three floors in height, and is faced with terracotta 
and grey brick, of which the whole of the future 
college buildings will be constructed, and of 
which the new infirmary, as well as the chemical 
laboratories, are already built. The walls of the 
entrance hall are decorated with faience work, 
and the floor pavement is of mosaic pattern. In 
the main laboratory is the testing machine, 
manufactured by Messrs. Buckton, of Leeds, and 
capable of not only breaking a specimen of the 
force of 100 tons, but, by means of a special con- 
trivance, of testing equally the finest and most 
delicate work. There is a milling-machine for 
cutting iron and steel, a planing machine, and 
also a number of lathes, a cutter grinder, a 
grindstone, &c. All the machines in the place, 
as well as the dynamo for the electric lighting, is 
driven by a vertical engine of 40H.P. The boiler- 
house is reached through a door by the experi- 
mental engine. Ascending the broad stone 
staircase, the first floor is reached. Here there is 
a large museum, and adjoining a lecture hall, for 
130 students, each of whom has a raised desk, the 
lid of which also serves as a small drawing board. 
On the same floor are the private rooms of the 
professor of engineering, the experimental 
laboratory, and large class-rooms. The mezzanine 
floor contains a well-lighted diagram room and a 
gallery, which overlooks the museum. Above the 
mezzanine room are placed one class-room, also 
rooms for work and a reading and two private 
rooms for lectures. A large room for drawing 
occupies the whole length of the building. On 
the floor above and here are also special photo- 
graphic rooms for the preparation of lantern 
slides and of the blue prints required in engineer- 
ing drawing. 

PetsAtt.—The new portion of the parish 
church at Pelsall was consecrated on Monday. 
The church has been enlarged and improved by 
the addition of a new chancel, with vestry and 
organ chamber. Originally a small recess did 
duty for a chancel, and the organ and choir were 
located in the west gallery. ‘The new chancel is 
21ft. long, 19ft. wide, and 28ft. high, opening 
into the church with a richly-moulded stone 
arch, the full width of the chancel. The organ 
chamber is on the south side and the vestry on 
the north. The new work is of plain red bricks, 
with Hollington stone arches and windows to 
match the older portion. Internally the roof is 
open-timbered in pitch pine, and the floor laid 
with Maw’s tiles. The stalls, altar rail, altar, 
&e., are of new oak. The east wall is pierced 
with a five-light window, the sill of which is 
raised sufficiently for a reredos to be fixed in 
future. The work has been carried out ata cost 
of about £600 by Mr. Wootton, of Bloxwich, 
under thesuperintendence of Mr. T. H. Fleeming, 
of Wolverhampton. The new organ which has 
been erected is by Messrs. Nicholson and Lord, 
of Walsall, and has cost about £180. 
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The new Wesleyan Chapel, erected at a cost of 
£2,000 upon the site of the old building at West- 
pury-on-Trym, was opened on Friday. The chapel 
and schools are of Harly English design, and are 
built of Pennant stone, with Bath stone dressings. 
Besides the chapel, there is a large schoolroom, two 
classrooms, and vestry. A tower and spire some 
80ft. in height form a feature of the building. The 
chapel will at present seat 300 persons, and the 
fittings are of varnished pitch-pine. The roof is of 
half-open construction, lined with varnished deal, 
the principal timbers resting on Bath stone dwarf 
columns, on carved corbels. The windows have 
traceried heads, and are glazed with cathedral 
glass. Mr. Herbert Jones, M.S.A., of Bristol, is 
the architect, and Mr. T. R. Lewis, of Hotwells, is 
the contractor. 


The large works of Messrs. J. and G. Meakin, 
Eagle Potteries, Hanley, are now illuminated with 
the electric light, the work having been carried out 
by Mr. Joseph Blackburn, Gresham Works, Not- 
tingham, who has also received instructions to light 
up the new pavilion and entrances now being 
erected at Nottingham, to accommodate upwards of 
12,000 people to be addressed by the Marquis of 
Salisbury on the 26th inst. 


The Chute memorial brass has this week been 
placed in St. Stephen’s Church, Bristol. It was 
designed by Mr. G. H. Edwards, architect, of that 
city, and executed by Mr. W. H. Baker, also of 
Bristol. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Briannearw.—For a new church about to be 
erected at Blaengarw a limited number of archi- 
tects were invited to send in competitive designs 
—viz., Messrs. Seddon and Carter, Messrs. 
Halliday and Anderson, Messrs. Bruton and 
Williams, Mr. E. Lingen-Barker (of Hereford), 
Mr. Bruce- Vaughan, and Messrs. Lambert, E. 
W. Burnett, and Philip Thomas. After con- 
sideration three designs were selected, and on 
Tuesday it was definitely decided to appoint 
Messrs. Bruton and Williams, of Cardiff, as 
architects. Accommodation will be provided for 
300 persons, with space reserved for extension on 
the north side. 


Curtusrorp.—A meeting of the governors of 
Chelmsford Grammar School was held on Wed- 
nesday week to finally decide on plans for the 
new building. Of the 13 plans which had been 
sent in in competition four had been selected for 
further consideration. These bore the mottos of 
“¢ Salus,’’ ‘‘Lux,’’ ‘Straight and True,’’ and 
““. R.’? The governors now. examined these 
four sets again, with the result that those of 
‘¢Salus’’ and ‘‘ Lux’? were decided against, the 
first on account of the probable expense, and the 
second because they they were not liked suff- 
ciently. A vote was taken on the remaining 
two sets, when, by eight to one, those endorsed 
‘“‘Straight and True’’ were adopted. The suc- 
cessful architect is Mr. H. A. Cheers, of 
Twickenham, who guaranteed that the work 
could be carried out and completed for £4,000. 
“‘H. R.,’’ who held the second position, is Mr. 
F. Whitmore, of Chelmsford. The adopted 
plans place the school buildings in the centre of 
the north side of the site, with trades’, boys’, 
and principal entrances from the West Market- 
road. The class-rooms, with schoolroom over, 
are on the west side of the block. The laboratory, 
24ft. by 18ft., is detached by an open porch, and 
is partly lighted from the top. Adjoining are 
the latrines. A principal entrance hall, for 
boarders and visitors, is provided. ‘The boarders’ 
dining-hall has a service-room and pantry, and 
there is a master’s house. The architect has 
provided for a detached building containing a 
laundry, washhouse, and drying-room, and a 
sick-room and room for nurse adjoining, on a 
southern aspect. The design is Tudor in character, 
the suggested materials being red brickwork and 
stone. 
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A monument to the memory of the late Arch- 
bishop Ullathorne has just been erected over his place 
of sepulture in St. Dominic’s Church, Stone. It 
stands in St. Joseph’s Chapel, occupying the south 
transept of the church; and consists of an altar 
tomb surmounted by a recumbent effigy of the 
deceased. On the tomb are panels containing the 
arms of the diocese of Birmingham and those of the 
Benedictine Order. The effigy represents the 
Archbishop clad in full pontificals, and bearing a 
crosier ; the head is supported by two angels, and 
the right hand is raised in benediction. The design 
was furnished by Mr. Joseph Hansom, and executed 
by Messrs. Wall and Co., of Cheltenham. 


During the high wind on Saturday week a serious 
mishap occurred at a new Volunteer drill-hall in 
course of construction in St. Mary’s-road, South- 
ampton. The work has been pushed on by the con- 
tractor, Mr. Jonas Nichols, who had got the walls 
up to a height sufficient to allow the roof, which is 
constructed entirely of iron and glass, to be pro- 
ceeded with. The end wall facing the north-west, 
and weighing something like 100 tons, was brought 
to the ground, together with the scaffolding. The 
wall was 80ft. long, 36ft. high, and l4in. in thick- 
ness. Mr. W. H. Mitchell, of Southampton, is 
the architect. 


The Free Church of Musselburgh was reopened 
on the 38lst ult., after rebuilding from plans by 
Messrs. R. T. Shiells and Tomson, of Edinburgh, 
at an outlay of £2,500. 


A new art, science, and technical school was 
opened at Bingley last week by the Master of the 
Clothworkers’ Company (Mr. Wyatt Papworth, 
F.R.1I.B.A.) In the evening a meeting was held in 
the Mechanics’ Institute, at which Mr. Papworth 
delivered an address on ‘‘ Decorative Art in Rela- 
tion to Technical Education.’’ 


After undergoing structural repairs, under the 
supervision of Mr. Hrnest Flint, architect, and 
being also cleansed and redecorated, the church of 
St. Peter, on Cornhill, one of Wren’s works, was 
reopened for worship on Sunday. 


The tender of Mr. Shiner, of Chatham, ha; been 
accepted at £1,395 for a group of British schools 
about to be built in that town. 
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Eroinecring Motes, 


Campripce.—The foundation stone of the new 
roadway bridge over the river Cam and ap- 
proaches, Chesterton, Cambridge, was laid on 
Monday last. The superstructure is constructed 
of iron and steel, and consists principally of six 
elliptical main ribs built up of wrought-iron 
plates and angle iron, and firmly braced together 
with diagonal and horizontal cross bracing of 
channel iron. The foundations of the bridge 
differ on each side; on the Chesterton side good 
solid clay is found at a depth of 15ft. ; on the 
Cambridge side the bed of the old river was 
found, and as the clay was not reached until 
about 30ft. below the top ground level, the en- 
gineers had to pile the substrata to obtain a good 
foundation for the abutments, in preference to 
excavating down to the solid. The abutments 
and retaining wall are built of Darley Dale stone 
facing, with Portland cement concrete backing. 
The new road (across the Midsummer Common) 
will be 40ft. wide with two footways of 7ft. wide 
on either side, and properly drained. Cast-iron 
rail fencing will be laid on each side of the road, 
the roadway of the bridge and approaches will be 
of granite macadam, and the footings of grano- 
lithic pavement. ‘The engineers for the work 
are Mr. John J. Webster, M.Inst.C.E., 67, 
Lord-street, Liverpool, and Mr. Frank Waters, 
1, Sidney-street, Cambridge; the sole contractor 
is Mr. John Mackay, of Bury St. Edmund’s. 
The clerk of the works is Mr. G. McNeil. The 
cost of the whole of the works will be about 
£10,000, and they are to be completed next June. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Royat InstirurE oF THE ARCHITECTS OF 
Iretanp.—A council meeting was held at 37, 
Dawson-street on Monday last, Mr. T. Drew, 
R.H.A., in the chair. The subject of the pre- 
liminary examination was taken up, and it was 
decided that this examination should be held at 
the same time as that of the R.I.B.A. next week, 
and that the examining board should be Messrs. 
Thos. Drew, J. R. Carroll, R. Millar, and Albert 
Ei. Murray (hon. sec.). A special council meet- 
ing was directed to be summoned to nominate 
the officers for election for 1890, to consist of 
president, hon. sec., and treasurer, of council, 
and auditors. 


Suerrrerp Socrery or ArcuITEcts AND SuR- 
veyors.—The inaugural meeting of the session 
of this society was held at the Montgomery Hall, 
Sheffield, on the 28th ult. The President (Mr. 
Frederick Fowler) delivered an address. He 
expressed an opinion that much good was being 
done by societies such as theirs, which were, he 
was glad to note, on the increase. The Sheffield 
Society was doing a good work in alliance with 
the R.I.B.A., by carrying out the examination 
scheme. In these daysit was absolutely necessary 
that professional men should be well acquainted 
with their business, and much might be done in 
this direction by the preparation, reading, and 
discussion of papers by the members on subjects 
of professional interest. Speaking from the sur- 
veyor’s standpoint, he would indicate a few, such 
as ‘‘the valuation of town or agricultural pro- 
perty,’? ‘‘rights of light,’’? ‘‘town improve- 
ments,’’ ‘valuation of manufacturing premises 
for rating and other purposes,’’ ‘‘drainage and 
sanitary work,’’ &c. He instanced the valuation 
of property in Sheffield after the inundation in 
1864, as showing that at any time the young 
surveyor should be ready for emergencies. .Such 
often arose in actual work, and the best prepara- 
tion fora successful career was the accumulation 
in early practice of knowledge and experience for 
the hour of need. On the motion of Mr. C. J. 
Innocent, seconded by Mr. C. Hadfield, a hearty 
vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Fowler for his 
address. 

—————e—— 9 —___ 


Reopening services were held at Above Bar Con- 
gregational Church, Southampton, on Wednesday 
week, after reconstruction at a cost of £5,000. The 
street facade is Gothic in style, and is of buff bricks 
with Leicestershire stone dressings. Mr. T. H. 
Kingerlee, of Oxford, was the builder. 


The Chepstow local board elected, on Monday, 


Mr. Atkins, of Newport, Mon., as surveyor and 
inspector of nuisances, in succession to Mr. Richard 
Thorn, resigned. There were 67 candidates for 
the combined offices, the salary attached to which 


is only £100 a year. , 


. Noy. 8, 1889. 4 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinio 
our correspondents. 1 communications should 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondent; 


It is particularly requested that all drawings an 
communications respecting illustrations or literary 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Bur 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of 1 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwis 
caused. All drawings and other communications S 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor wil 
undertake to pay for, or be hable for, unsought cont 
tions. ea 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable 
J. PASSMORE EDWARDS. 7. 


—_—— re) | 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 3 

One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30¢c. gold). To France o} 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 80c.) ‘To India (vid Brindisi), 
£110s.4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 63. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. a 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is Is. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on upplication to the Pub- 
lisher. . 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragrapl 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. ; 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant 
or “Situations Wanted” is Ove Suriiine for Twenty. 
your Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach thi 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-pag 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisement 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser: 
tion. 


NOTICE. 24 
Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelv 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are don 
up. A few bound volumesof Vols. XLL, XLVI, XLDX. 
L., LL, LIM, and LVI., may still be had, pric 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volume: 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers eye 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended shoul 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recervep.—G. A. W. and Son.—J. W. and R.—J. K. and 
Co.—L. B. and 8. C. Ry. Co. a 


“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. a 


E. P. Urxpe. (There is no limit to age or sex. Read the 
Rules published in the Buirpinc News for Oct. 2o1 
last.)—A. C. Brepen. (It is usually impossible t 
satisfy unsuccessful competitors, and you are the first 
person who has called in question our fairness. WwW 
must decline to discuss our award, which was mad 
entirely on the merits of the work submitted, and withou 
doubt or fayour,)—Crepo ANp Oruers. (Your letter 
are noted; but every drawing must have the name an 
address of the sender written on the back.) ~ 


oe 
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Correspondence, 


MARKING HEIGHTS OF ROOMS OD 
PLANS. 4 


To the Editor of the Buitpine News. 


Srr,—A short time since there was a corre: 
spondence in your columns with regard to th 
necessity of providing some method of marking 
upon plans the height of rooms, in addition. t 
their length and width. Might I suggest tha 
this might easily be accomplished by adopting 
the following plan, which, however, I do no 
claim to be original—i.¢., let the height of roon 
be in ordinary figures in brackets, and place 
beneath those denoting the length and width 
For instance, a room 18ft. long by 16ft. wide 
and having a height of 11ft. 6in., would b 
18ft. by 16ft. . 


a he 
(11is Gin) ge eee 


figured thus, 
Oct. 31. 


ah 
AMETHYST. 
2S A Se eee a 


At the meeting of the Maidstone rural sanitary 
authority at the town-hall on Thursday week, | 


S. Stallard, assistant surveyor to Mr. Hooley, wa 
elected to succeed that gentleman, who has bee 
appointed county surveyor to the Notts Count 
Gouncil. The voting was—Stallard, 9; Ms 
(Tynemouth), 2; Unwin (Wincanton, Somerset), 1 
The salary is £250. : 


The new Wesleyan Chapel at Hatfield, Herts 
erected at acost of £2,100, wasopened on Wedn aH 
week. It seats 300 persons, and has been bur 
from designs by Mr. Elijah Hoole, of London. _ 
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QUESTIONS. 


[10139.)—Ventilator to W.C.—Can any of your 
faders tell me why a direct down-blow comes from a 
entilator top, which is run up by side of chimney-stack, 
vith eI clear spave between, on a 4in. ventilating pipe? 
-G. D. B. 


10140.]|—Spire.—In the issue of the Burtprna News 
the 25th ult. I inserted the following question : Will 
wny kind reader inform me the correct method of drawing 
mentasis to a spire? I wish to apply it to a broach 
ire 62ft. high, and rising from a tower 19ft. square. I 
jad previously tried Gwilt’s “Encyclopedia,” and on 
1005 of the edition for 1888 I discovered this: ‘‘ The 
, is of the spire, and due diminution of the tower 
! h the former is usually held not to have existed, 
jome spires being formed of two and even three lines at 
ent angles) are desirable, both for appearance and 
sth. They are common features in Essex and 
Viddlesex, and the absence of them may be noticed by 
ynyone going from Essex into Suffolk, the round towers 
hich courity haye the entasis—but not those of alater 
» ‘A mathematieal method of setting out the 
ntasis for a spire was furnished by Mr. Thomas Turner, 
sf Hampstead, to the Builder for 1848, through the late 
essor Cockerell, R.A.’? I have also noticed that a 
ch at Watford, one built within the last ten years, 
ses an entasis to the spire. In fact, the architect 
as told me so. In that town there has been recently 
ted a Wesleyan chapel, and I remember noticing that 
n the setting out of the spire there was a bulge given to 
t. Having failed to obtain information ve the method, 
to consult the Builder for 1848, as mentioned in 
‘Gwilt,”? I had resource to the Query column of this 
yaper, and in the next issue I am informed by “‘ M.”’ that 
jhere is no necessity for an entasis, and it only occurs 
hhrough a blunder. ‘‘M.” also tells me that the stone 
jhould only be from 9in. to 6in. thick, taking it for granted 
hat [am seeking information for a stone spire, while 
veally it is a timber one covered by lead. I am very 
mateful to ‘“‘M.”’ for his reply to my query, but I should 
de pleased to learn more upon the subject before I decide 
‘entasis or no entasis’’; in any case, I should like to 
mow the correct method of delineating it. As ‘‘M.’’ 
tates that Iam not accustomed to spire work (which is 
ertainly true), I shall be glad if some reader who has 
weeess to the Builder for 1848 will refer to page 375, 
Vol. VI., and kindly give me the particulars for which I 
im now writing. Would ‘‘M.” please say if he would 
idyiseme to have an eaves gutter, or merely allow the 
ead to form a drip ?—J. E. 8. 


‘[10141.|—Alteration to Premises and Local 
Boards.—In preparing drawings, say, for altering a 
house internally, by rearranging same, or taking in 
‘ooms from an adjoining tenement ; or, again, by altering 
jhe wing of a residence into a separate dwelling-house, 
sit necessary to have plans passed by the local board or 
ural sanitary authority of the district !—Doustrut. 


| 10142.)—High Chimney-Shaft to Boilers.— 
‘notice on page 585 of this journal that there has been 
srected at Rainham, Essex, a chimney-shaft 186ft. high, 
vontaining a flue 9ft. in diameter at the bottom, and 6ft. 
it the top; and that the head is built entirely in cement. 
is this a right way of building a flue—making it consider- 
ee at the top than bottom; and will not the cement 
deliable to fiy, should there be intense heat, as is fre- 
quently the case, at the summit ?—TrAcHABLE. 


| (10143.]—R.1I.B.A. Exams.—What books would be 
she best to study from for the exams. in (1) Sanitary 
science, strength of materials, shoring, &c. ; (2) Mate- 

Ss, constructions, &c.; and are papers issued by any 
fleman who has passed the exam. as test-papers! 
ate “ Middleton or ‘‘ G. H. G.’’ give me any informa- 
‘won {—Z. 


| [10144.|Heating Studio.—I heat my studio by an 
te -stoye; but at times it gives off a very disagreeable 
smell, both from the oil and of burnt air. How could I 
orevent this? I have tried various oils, but all with the 
game results. Any advice will oblige.—OIL-sTove. 
(10145.)—Public Buildings.—Will some experi- 
enced architect kindly say whatis about the average price 
der foot for cubing public buildings—say, municipal 
Offices? Also what system of ventilation they would 
‘recommend for same?—W. W. 

| [10146.|—Veneer.—My client wishes to have his room 
‘thoroughly veneered with mahogany, both walls and 
seilings, forming panels with solid mouldings. Will the 
‘veneer stick to the present painted plaster walls when 
vsleaned down; and how would it be applied? The present 
doors are to be veneered, using, of course, solid mould- 


aan Could you refer me to any similar work already 


done !—B. E. ‘A. 


REPLIES. 


i 
_, {10116.|—Copper Roofs.—The reply to this question 
Joes not properly dispose of it. Itis quite true that itis 
‘aseless to use copper for roof-covering for the purpose of 
‘Suing the beautiful effect of its green oxide, if it be so 
“usedin London or any other town the air of which is 
‘smoke-laden, Under these circumstances it rapidly turns 
black, vide the expensive curyed mansard roof of the 
Gresham Insurance Company in the Poultry, and the 
steeple of St. Peter-upon-Cornhill, re-covered with copper 
last year by Messrs. Braby and Co. Used in the purer 
atmosphere of the country, the beautiful green effect soon 
{repears. Lam intormed, however, but with what truth 
i 9 not know, that if the green oxide appear first, either 
\ y natural or artificial means, then it forms a protective 
Foren: which remains uninjured by subsequent exposure 
‘to the smoky air with which it may afterwards be attacked, 
and it remains green to the end. The warehouse roofs ot 
haar ext India Docks were copper-covered when originally 
uilt, which was at a time when their situation was, com- 
‘paratively, in the country. I do not know whether they 
still retain their colour, or whether the copper is there 
‘now at all; but I remember their beautiful appearance, 
Which was observable from long distances around, as of 
zentle slopes of green-hanging gardens; and this miny 
years after their nzighbourhood had been densely packed 


Ba 


with houses, and the air as smoky as any other part of 
London. For thesake of encouraging some variety in the 
material and colour of our roofs, itis worth while to ascer- 
tain—firstly, whether the green oxide can be rapidly 
formed by the application of any chemical substance, 
without injury to the copper as a roof covering; and, 
secondly, whether, when so artificially formed, the oxide 
will retain its colour against the attacks of smoke? Iam 
informed that 2mmonia would be a suitable chemical. 
Perhaps some of your readers would assist us with their 
knowledge? Copper being cheaper now than it has been, 
the present time affords a good opportunity to endeayour 
to assist in redeeming, here and there, the excessive 
ugliness which the general appearance of our London 
roofs affords. Colour would attract attention to the 
crowns of our houses, and improvement in form would 
surely follow.—A. H. 

[10129.]—Spire.—In confirmation of ‘M.’s” reply of 
Noy. 1, I may say that entasis to spire may be observed 
to the ornate one at Square Congregational Chapel, 
Halifax. It is a spire 70 or more yards high, and by 
many observers is much admired, although by others it is 
considered peculiar. I understand its peculiarity is caused 
by having to curtail the intended height, when it was 
built some 30 years since, on account of the foundation or 
tower showing signs of strain.—Touop. 

[10131.]—Contractor’s Liability.—If the cottages 
sank on account of the weight of the new adjoining 
building, I do not see how theclause stated can be cntoriel 
against the contractor, as the cause of settling of cottages 
cannot be put down to damage done to adjoining build- 
ings by reason of the carelessness or negligence of the 
contractor’s workmen during the carrying out of work.— 
Toxop. 

[10134.] — Billiard-room over Stable. — To 
clear from billiard-room the strong smell of ammonia 
that rises from stable under, besides seeing that drainage 
is right, have the stable thoroughly ventilated, and the 
billiard-room too, Fixing some non-absorbent material 
as suggested, between or over joists, would be expensive, 
and if not thoroughly done, would only bottle up the 
nuisance to the injury of the horses below, and but 
mitigate the unhealthful atmosphere above.—Totopr. 
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CHIPS. 


The Lancashire county council received at their 
meeting yesterday (Thursday) the resignation of 
the office of surveyor of county bridges, bridge- 
master, and surveyor of main roads in Lonsdale 
Hundred from Mr. Paley. 


The parish church of Thurusco was reopened on 
the 30th ult., after being closed for renovation. The 
whole of the body of the edifice has been entirely 
removed and rebuilt under the direction of Mr. 
BE. Isle Hubbard, M.S.A., Rotherham. The church 
was built between the years 1066-1087, and is in 
the Early English style. The renovation was im- 
perative, owing to the dilapidated condition of 
parts of the building, which had become dangerous. 


The Walker Engineering Laboratories, just added 
to the University College at Liverpool at a cost of 
£20,000, borne by Sir A. B. Walker, were opened 
on Saturday. Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A., was the 
architect. 


A new organ in the parish church of Winscombe, 
Somerset, was opened on Sunday. It has cost 
£410, and was built by Mr. W. G. Vowles, of 
Bristol. 


At the last meeting of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board the Works Committee submitted a 
recommendation that a shed 125ft. wide should be 
erected along the south quay of the Hornby Dock, 
at an estimated cost of £39,000, and that the quay 
adjoining the shed should be paved at a cost of 
about £5,600. In accordance with standing orders 
the confirmation of the proceedings was postponed. 
It was decided to provide slaughter-houses and 
meat stores in connection with the Woodside 
Animals Wharf, at an estimated cost of £8,500. 


New Salvation Army barracks in Newhall-street, 
Hanley, were opened last week. The chief room 
on the ground floor is seated for 400 persons, and 
that on the floor above for 600. Messrs. R. Dain 
and Son, of Hanley, were the architects, and Mr. 
Thomas Chatfield was the contractor. 


A special meeting of the York Corporation 
was held on the 31st ult. for the purpose of electing 
a successor to Mr. E. G. Mawbey, city surveyor, 
who was recently appointed borough surveyor of 
Leicester. The Lord Mayor moved the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Alfred Creer, borough surveyor of 
Lancaster, and formerly deputy surveyor of Halifax, 
whom a committee had selected out of 87 candidates 
for the position, and after discussion the motion was 
unanimously passed. Mr. Creer gave a verbal 
promise that he would not relinquish the office for 
at least three years. The salary attached to it is 
£100 per annum, and private practice is not 
allowed. 


A chapel attached to St. John’s (R.C.) Institu- 
tion, Boston Spa, was dedicated-on Wednesday 
week. It is Perpendicular in style, is connected 
with the institution by a corridor, and cost £2,000. 
The architects were Messrs. M. E. Hadfield and Son, 
of Sheffield. 


By a fire which occurred on Sunday on the 
premises of Messrs. Henry Birkby and Sons, con- 
tractors, of Wyke, near Bradford, damage to the 
extent of £3,000 was done. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Hiason v. SHaw.—This action was brought by 


Messrs. Thos. Higson and Sons, builders, Blackburn, 
against Messrs. Henry Shaw and Co., brewers, 
Blackburn, to recover £1,558 4s. 5d., the balance of 
their account in connection with the erection of 
Jubilee Mill, Gate-street, Blackburn, built by 
Messrs. Higson and Sons, for the defendants. 
defence was that by the contract the work was to 
have been completed by the 25th July, 1887, and in 
default the plaintiffs were to pay £10 per week 
penalty for every. week the work remained incom- 
plete; and defendants alleged that the work was 
not completed until July, 1885; further, they said 
that the plaintiffs had sent in a bill in October, 
1888, for £1,331 4s. 7d. The defendants deducted 
49 weeks’ penalty at £10 per week from the 
£1,331 4s. 7d., and paid into court £841. The 
plaintiffs replied that the account for £1,331 4s. 7d. 
was sent in on the faith of a promise that if they 
reduced their claim to that sum it would be paid in 
full, and the plaintiffs, to avoid litigation, were 
willing to accept the £1,331 4s. 7d. in settlement ; 
but the defendants refused to carry out the promise, 
and therefore, the plaintiffs claimed the full amount 
of their account; and as to the delays, they alleged 
that they arose from causes not under their control, 
and that, therefore, by the contract, they were 
relieved from responsibility. The action was part 
heard at the Liverpool Assizes in March last before 
Mr. Commissioner Vaughan Williams and a special 
jury, and he made an order referring it to the Pre- 
sident for the time being of the Manchester Society 
of Architects, Mr. W. A. Royle. 
sat at the Old Bull Hotel, Blackburn, for twelve 
days, afterwards in Manchester and Liverpool for 
two days, and subsequently in Blackburn for two 
other days, and hasnow made hisaward. He finds 
that £600 is due to Messrs. Higson and Sons after 
giving credit for the £841 paid into court, and that 
£180 is due to the defendants in respect of the 
counter-claim. 


The 


The arbitrator 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACTS AND THE HEIGHT 


oF BuripinGs.—Messrs. Lucas Brothers, contractors, 
of Great George-street, Westminster, appeared toa 
summons before Mr. Biron on the 3lst ult., at the 
instance of Mr. Benjamin Tabberer, deputy district 


surveyor, charging them under the Building Acts 
with erecting Queen Anne’s Mansions of a greater 


height than 100ft. without having obtained the 


special sanction of the London County Council. It 
was stated that this was the first case which had 
been pressed to a decision with regara to the height 
of buildings in the Metropolis, and Mr. Burton con- 
tended that the 18th and 19th Vic. cap. 122, sec. 12, 
part 1 of the schedule annexed to the same Act, and 
also sec. 3 of the miscellaneous provisions of that 
statute, pointed to the fact that the sanction of the 
Metropolitan Board (whose powers had been taken 
over by the County Council) was required for the 
erection of the external walls of a building to a 
greater height than 100ft.—Mr. Boyle urged that 
the statute made no such restriction. As long as 
they made the walls of the requisite thickness the 
height was immaterial.—Mr. Biron said the Act 
pointed to 100ft. as being a height not likely to be 
exceeded, but it went no further than that.—Mr. 
Burton: If you are against me, sir, and I take it 
you are, a building can be put up any height the 
builder likes. I must ask you for a case, for this is 
a very important public question.—Mr. Biron: No 
doubt. I suppose you can agree as to the facts. 
The building is higher than 100ft.?—Mr. Boyle: 
We admit that.—Mr. Burton: And we admit that, 
so far as the thickness of the walls, the building has 
been constructed in accordance with the Act.—Mr. 
Biron: And in my judgment they are not restricted 
to 100ft. Ihardly see how I can grant a case.— 
Mr. Boyle: Let them appeal in the ordinary way. 
So generally is it known that the Council have not 
the power they claim that a Bill was brought into 
Parliament to regulate the height of buildings.— 
Mr. Biron said if there was going to be an appeal 
it had better be by a case.—Mr. Boyle did not suppose 
the London County Council would go on, as they 
must know they were wrong inlaw. He asked for 
costs.—Mr. Biron dismissed the summons, and 
allowed five guineas costs. 

SauL v. CARTER, JOHNSON, AND GREAVES.—His 
Honour, Judge Bedwell, has delivered judgment in 
this case, which has been before the County-court 
at Pontefract on four occasions. The plaintiff, Mr. 
Sylvester Saul, farmer, Knottingley, sued the 
defendants, Mr. George William Carter, Dr. 
Thomas Johnson, and Mr. J. H. Greaves, architect, 
of Pontefract, for £5, damages for breach of agree- 
ment in connection with the making of aroad. In 
1882 the plaintiff, Mr. Carter, and Dr. Johnson pur- 
chased certain lots of property at Knottingley under 
an order of the Court of Chancery. The property 
was sold in twelve lots, subject to the making of a 
road in accordance with a plan attached to the par- 
ticulars of sale, made by Mr. Bowman, of Snaith. 
In 1888 Mr. Greaves was instructed by Messrs. 
Saul, Carter, and Johnson to make the road referred 
to in conditions of sale. Mr. Greaves, however, 
declared the sale plan absolutely and utterly mis- 
leading, and he planned the road in as near a 
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position as that shown on the plan made it possible 
under the circumstances. Mr. Saul objected to the 
road as proposed by Mr. Greaves. Mr. H. B. 
Thorpe, architect, of Goole, produced plans and 
gave evidence for plaintiff, {and Mr. Paterson, 
M.I.C.E., gave evidence for defendant. His 
Honour said, in giving judgment, there was not the 
slightest pretence for the plaintifi’s objections to 
the road proposed by Mr. Greaves. He (the Judge) 
had viewed the property, and he would not deviate 
one inch in the making of the road from the position 
Mr. Greaves had taken. He therefore non-suited 
plaintiff as against Mr. Greaves, and he gave a 
verdict for Mr. Carter and Dr. Johnson with costs 
on the higher scale, 


Frontage Lines AND THE BurLprInc_ AcTS.— 
At West London Police-court, on Tuesday, 
Frederick Winfield, a builder, was summoned, at 
the instance of the Fulham Vestry, for building 
beyond the line of frontage in Crown-road and 
Adeney-road. It was stated that a letter was 
sent to defendant cautioning him not to proceed 
until the plans had been approved. Mr. Cautley 
said the defendant was willing to do everything 
that was required short of pulling down the houses. 
Mr. Norrington, the vestry surveyor, stated that 
Crown-road was not straight. Defendant said until 
he built up to the first floor he did not know that he 
was doing anything contrary to law. He did not 
remember receiving a letter cautioning him not to 
proceed with the buildings until the plans were 
approved. Mr. Plowden held that the houses in 
Crown-road had been built beyond the line of 
frontage, and therefore he made an order for their 
demolition to the extent necessary. With regard to 
the corner house, he should not make any order, as 
he was guided by the decision in the (De Vere Gar- 
dens) case of Barlow against the Kensington Vestry, 
as it was partly in two streets. With regard to the 
house which was wholly in Adeney-street he made 
an order for its demolition to the extent necessary. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


ArprossAan New WATERWORKS.—The opening 
ceremony of the new Mill Glen Reservoir, con- 
structed to the order of the Burgh Commissioners, 
took place on Monday. Mill Glen lies at a height 
of 200ft. Ordnance Survey on the old parish road 
to Dalry. The ground within the commissioners’ 
fence is 172 acres. The finished level of the em- 
pbankment is 46ft., while the sluice-shaft is 54ft. 
high. This new reservoir, when full, will cover 8 
acres of land, affording storage capacity for 20 
million gallons of water. Mr. Reid, of Messrs. 
Leslie and Reid, Edinburgh, is the engineer. 
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CHIPS. 


At a meeting of the executive of the Scottish 
Society for the Registration of Plumbers, held on 
Friday, it was resolved to continue, both in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, during the winter months, the 
public discussions upon plumbing, carried out last 
year. The number of craftsmen who have passed 
the necessary qualifying examination and enrolled 
themselves has, it is reported, been largely increased 
since last year. 


Mr. J. A. Sargeant, who for nine years has 
been surveyor to the West Cowes local board, and 
also inspector of nuisances, died on Tuesday week. 
During the time Mr. Sargeant has been town sur- 
veyor many important works have been carried out 
by him, and the area of Cowes has been greatly 
increased. 


The Berwick Board of Guardians have adopted 
a report by a committee which recommends the 
erection of a new workhouse at a cost of £11,000. 


Messrs. Meek and Son, civil engineers, Edinburgh, 
have completed their survey of the proposed Forfar 
and Brechin Railway, and their plans have been 
prepared. A meeting of the committee appointed 
in July last was held in Forfar on Monday, at 
which a draft of the Parliamentary notices was 
submitted and unanimously approved. The pro- 
visions of the draft of the Bill were also generally 
approved. 


A stained-glass window, illustrating some of the 
chief eventsin the Life of the Saviour, has been placed 
at the east end of St. Jude’s Church, Hull. The 
window, which has been presented to the church by 
Mr. Henry Moor, of Newland Park, Hull, in 
memory of members of his family, has been 
designed and executed by Messrs. Powell Brothers, 
of 30, Park-square, Leeds. 


A window has just been placed in the little church 
of Rydal (the Rydal Chapel of Wordsworth) as a 
memorial to Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, and Mrs. 
Arnold, by their surviving children and grand- 
children, The window is by Messrs. Burlison and 
Grylls, and consists of two lights. In one is repre- 
sented the Confession of St. Thomas, and in the 
other the Appearance of the Risen Lord to His 
Disciples at the Sea of Galilee. 


Out Office Gable. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
William Millican, F.R.I.B.A., of Grey Friars, 
Leicester, in the 60th year of his age. Mr. 
Millican, who died at his residence, Upland 
House, Leicester, on Sunday, was for many 
years in partnership with Mr. Thomas Smith, of 
Leicester, the firm being known as Millican and 
Smith, and has carried out much work in Leicester 
and its neighbourhood. We illustrated a drug 
warehouse in Leicester, designed by Mr. Millican, 
in the Burrpinc News for July 25, 1879. He 
was a prominent member of the Leicester and 
Leicestershire Society of Architects, and had for 
the past eleven years been a Fellow of the 
R.I.B.A. He was lieut. col. of a local corps of 
volunteers, and a justice of the peace for the 
borough, in which he was highly esteemed. 


Tur rxtes and syllabus have just been pub- 
lished of a series of special examinations for 
members in (i.) forestry, (ii.) sanitary work, 
and (iii.) land surveying and levelling, about to 
be instituted by the Surveyors’ Institution. 
These special examinations will be wholly inde- 
pendent of those in the same subjects forming 
part of the ordinary examinations of the Institu- 
tion, and will be held concurrently in the three 
classes in June of each year. Candidates must 
in each case be professional members of the 
Institution. Applications must be sent in not 
later than the 20th April preceding the examina- 
tion, and the fee charged in each class is three 
guineas, and certificates of passing will be given 
to successful candidates. The examination will 
consist of written papers dealing with some or 
all the subjects comprised in the syllabus; to 
these be added in the forestry division a short 
essay on some important point of practice, and a 
vivd voce examination to include the identification 
of specimens of various timbers, seeds, foliage, 
twies, and manifestations of disease. The 
syllabus is very comprehensive, and includes 
physiology and anatomy, seeds, propagation, 
site aspect, climate and situation, soil, prepara- 
tion of site, fencing, selection of trees, forest 
grasseries, planting, management, and forest 
tools, measurement and valuation, uses of 
timber by-products, and the legal aspect of the 
subject. In the examination in sanitary science 
there will be added to the written papers draw- 
ings, and should the examiners see fit, reports on 
selected examples of sound and defective sanitary 
arrangements with oral explanations. The 
syllabus deals with the sanitary arrangement 
of buildings under . seven subdivisions—surface 
water and rain-water disposal, water supply, 
remodelling drainage systems, farm drainage, 
main drains for building estates, disposal of 
sewage and refuse, and the law relating to 
sanitation. The examination in levelling and 
surveying follows generally the course of in- 
struction given in a series of articles in our 
columns just completed. In the list of books 
recommended to the candidates we are surprised 
to note that Louis Jackson’s excellent textbook, 
“Aid to Surveying Practice,’”? published by 
Crosby Lockwood and Son, is omitted. 

AccorpinG to the Birmingham Post, several of 
the comparatively modern churches in that city 
are in a dilapidated, and some in a positively 
dangerous, condition. In one case, that of St. 
Mark’s Church, King Edward’s-road, the city 
surveyor, Mr. W. 8. Till, has served a notice on 
the authorities requiring them to pull down the 
spire of the church, and repair or secure other 
portions of the building, in conformity with the 
provisions of the Public Health Act. The 
notice states that the spire and portions 
of the tower are in a ruinous condition, 
and are dangerous to passengers or occupiers of 
neighbouring buildings. St. Mark’s is one of 
several churches erected in Birmingham about 
1841, and built of a very soft and fragile sand- 
stone. The design was by Sir Gilbert Scott, and 
the stone was a gift from a quarry at Broms- 
erove. For a considerable time it has been 
apparent that the spire has been in a very inse- 
cure condition, and lately, when a high wind has 
prevailed, showers of sand have blown from the 
spire and tower, while one of the buttresses to the 


tower has fallen away from the main structure, 
and instead of being a support, isa danger. The 
tower and spire rise to a height of about 90ft., 
and the latter, owing to the crumbling away of 
the stone, has leaned considerably in one direction. 
Mr. J. A. Chatwin has been instructed to report 


8 1889. 


Nov. 


on the state of the whole building, and the wor 
of demolishing the spire has been commenced, 
Little more than 45 years ago four churches— 
Luke’s, Bristol-street; St. Stephen’s, Newto 

row; St. Andrew’s, Bordesley; and St. Mark’ 
—were built in Birmingham of stone from the 
same quarry, and to-day they are mouldering 
fast in a common decay, although large sums 
-have been in the other three cases spent in repairs 
and renovations. i 


An inlaid monumental brass is about to be let 
into the floor of the abbey church of Dunfermline 
over the vault in which was buried in June, 1329, 
King Robert the Bruce. The design is by 
Mr. W. 8S. Black, Queen-street, Hdinburgh. 
The style of work belongs to the beginning of 
the i3th century, and in character resembles the 
memorial to the Saxon Etheldred in Wimborne 
Minster, and that to the Royal Duchess of 
Gloucester in Westminster Abbey. The figure 
of the king is life-size; over his suit of chain- 
mail armour he wears his kingly robes; his hands 
are folded in an attitude of prayer, and his feet 
rest on a recumbent lion. His great two-handed 
sword lies by his side. The brass is let intoa 
slab, 9ft. by 4ft., of old Egyptian porphyry— 
presented by the Earl of Elgin—which has been 
cut from an ancient sarcophagus brought to this 
country by the grandfather of the present earl. 
The cutting, polishing, and preparing this ma- 
terialhas been doneby Messrs. Stewart M’ Glashen. 
and Son, Canonmills Bridge. % 


a rr : 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEES. 


Monpay.—Suryeyors’ Institution. Address by the Presi- 
dent, E. P. Squarey. 8 p.m. ; 
Bradford Historical Society. ‘‘ Om 
Excursions,” by G. Hepworth. 
TurspAy.—Society of Architects. Opening address by 
the President, Robert Walker, of Cork. 
St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 7.30 p.m. 
University College, Gower-street. Free 
Lecture on ** Applied Art,’”? No. 5, by 
Stannus. 5 p.m. z 
Sanitary Institute, ‘Sanitary Law,” 
by A. Wynter Blyth. 8 p.m. = 
Institution of Civil Engineers. In 
augural Address by Sir John Coode 
K.C.M.G. 8 p.m. : p 
TuurspaAy.—Royal Academy. ‘ Painting,” No. 1, by 
Prof, A. H. Chureh, F.R.S. 4 p.m. 
Fripay.—Architectural Association. ‘The Paris Exht 
bition,” by Banister F. Fletcher. 7.30 p.m 
Institution of Civil Engineers. ‘‘ Ney 
Harbour at Boulogne,”’ by 8. C. Bailey 
7.30 p.m. ~ 
Sanaa Institute. “ Sanitary Law 
Affecting the Metropolis,” by A. Wynte 
Blyth. 8 p.m. , i 


i 


————- eo ____—_—— 


Architectural Association, 9, Conduit 
street, W.—November 15th. Paper by Banister ] 
Fletcher, Esq., on ‘The Paris Exhibition.’”? A larg 
number of illustrations will be shown. 

Frep. R. rot i 
Ernest 8. Gaue 
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The bicentenary of the landing of William Prine 
of Orange on British soil was commemorated 01 
Tuesday, when a statue of the Prince was unveile 
at Brixham, on the shores of Torbay, where he firs 
set foot on English ground. The execution of thi 
statue has been intrusted to Messrs. W. and T 
Wills, of London. The base on which the figur 
stands is of grey Cornish granite, and comprise 
two steps, surmounted by a Classic -moulde 
pedestal 10ft. in height. The statue itself is 8ft 
high, carved out of a block of Sicilian marble of 
light grey colour, and weighing over two tons 
The right foot is raised upon a piece of rock; th 
body is drawn full up with expanded chest. Tn hi 
right hand he grasps his plumed hat, and his lef 
hand is on his breast. The cost of the statue wa 


An altar, dedicated to St. Benedict, has just bee 
placed in the Roman Catholic Church, Parbole 
Southport. The lower portion up to line of retabl 
is of coloured alabaster, relieved with carved pane: 
in white alabaster and low-relief ornament, picke 
out with gold. The tabernacle, with fine repoussé 
work front, has also a carved framework of coloure 
alabaster. The pedestal supporting the five figure 
—St, Benedict, St. Gregory, St. Augustine, § 
Placidus, and St. Scolastica—has also pedestal 
same material. Surmounting the whole are ver 
richly-carved canopies, with carved pinnacles, &e 
in Caen stone, relieved with alabaster inlay, an 
supported by shafts of Cork red marble. I 
retable and columns supporting altar-table are als 
of the latter material. ‘The whole is the productio 
of Mr. John Roddis, Birmingham. e 


The memorial-stone of new police premises f 
the northern district of Glasgow was laid in Mait 
land-street on Friday. The building will co 
£12,000, and the chief contract—that for masonry- 
has been taken by Mr. Peter MeKissock. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND THEIR 
DECORATION. 


eo, the subjects discussed at the 
y architectural section of the National 
Art Congress, held at Edinburgh, was the 
_yery prominent one of the municipal control 
-oyer the erection of buildings designed for 
public use, and the extent to which archi- 
tecture and decoration are considered in their 
design. Public buildings are more or less 
the outgrowth of necessity and practical re- 
quirements, in England at least, and accord- 
ingly their inception and design are based 
on strictly utilitarian motives. ‘The keynote 
of the question relating to municipal legisla- 
tion as it affects architecture was sounded by 
‘Sir James Gowans, Lord Dean of Guild of 
Edinburgh, when he said, ‘‘ while the most 
trivial petition to sanction a plan was in 
most cases presented by a procurator, the 
plan may be the production of any person 
who has Had no training to qualify him 
as an architect.” Paraphrased, it means 
there is far more officialism than architec- 
ture in the matter. Itis the same in Edin- 
burgh as in London, the Courts of the Deans 
of Guild have neither by common law nor 
statute any control on questions concerning 
architectural treatment or the material to be 
employed, their functions being limited to 
fixing lines and boundaries, and to questions 
of stability and sanitation. In London, the 
bodies in whom are vested the powers of the 
Legislature in respect to building are in the 
same helpless condition: they can only lay 
down frontages, but have no yoice in control- 
‘ling the architectural treatment, or the mode 
of building. But it is the machinery that is 
mainly in fault. If any design comes before a 
corporation or an urban authority, it is sub- 
mitted to the surveyor or architect in an 
official manner, who brings it before a com- 
mittee, and they too often pass a design as 
er would sign a cheque. If any question 
of design should arise, which is yery seldom 
likely to occur, the committee collectively 
‘haye a voice in the matter, or the council 
come to a decision by taking a division on 
the question, the voting going according to 
@fayour or otherwise with which the archi- 
tect’s design is entertained, too frequently 
the pros and cons. being taken as an indica- 
cation of party feeling. The real question 
of merit is entirely put out of sight by the 
contending factions. It is the party shibbo- 
leth which is the main thing, to which all 
else is sacrificed. Well may Sir James 
Gowans say English jurisdiction in these 
questions is a ‘clumsy and impracticable 
way of disposing of such business.” He 
roposed to confer on the Dean of Guild 
Vourts a negative power; or, in other words, 
that the Courts should decide whether any 
‘building or design was in itself, or in rela- 
tion to other buildings, objectionable, an 
appeal court being established for ques- 
‘tions of taste, composed of professors of 
art and architecture at the university. If 
We turn for a moment to consider in what 
Manner designs for municipal buildings, 
tree libraries, museums, and public schools 
are selected, we shall find an organisation of 
Individuals doing the work who haye been 
elected with the least qualification for sucha 
|PREBOSS. Take an ordinary town corporation, 
the aldermen and burgesses of which haye no 
other qualification than that they possess 
Property or aro rated to the poor rate 
iM not less than a certain sum. Then we 
ae our local boards, or urban authorities, 
‘omposed of members haying a property 


r 


qualification of the same amount as in the 
number 
The rural authorities 


former case, one-third of their 
retiring every year. 
are constituted in much the same manner, 


the guardians acting in this capacity, who 


are elected yearly, and must have a certain 


rating qualification. Our school boards haye 
no prescribed qualification. Thus, muni- 
cipal bodies, urban and rural authorities, 
and school boards are the judges of our 
public buildings. They, at least, have the 
power to select or veto, although they are, 
asa rule, quite incompetent to perform the 
critical duties required of them in these 
matters. The sub-committee is often com- 
posed of a few of the more competent men— 
perhaps a builder, an estate agent, or an 
undertaker—and to them is intrusted the 
duty of examining designs and plans of 
municipal buildings, museums, technical 
and other schools, and of reporting on them 
with the aid of their surveyor, or of examin- 
ing, approving, or rejecting plans of new 
premises within their jurisdiction under the 
Public Health Acts and their by-laws. We 
all know how these duties are performed. 
Though, with the help of assessors and 
local officers, glaring inconsistencies are 
prevented, these local bodies have certain 
powers which enable them to set on 
one side the recommendations of those 
called in to advise them, as in many recent 
competitions have been the case. So long as 
architects and their work are amenable to 
those who know nothing of their art, who are 
devoid of taste and the faculties of judging 
between good and bad architecture, it is of 
little use to raisethe standard of taste of those 
who compete for public buildings. The only 
way of preventing the abuse is for the profes- 
sion to combinetogether and decide for them- 
selyes upon what terms they are willing to 
send in designs, and so compel authorities to 
guarantee that their designs are submitted to 
a competent tribunal in which architects are 
largely represented. No other terms than 
these will ever insure the selection of designs 
worthy ofa great municipality; no otherterms 
would be accepted by the legal or medical 
professions in questions involving knowledge 
of law or medicine. No benefit will result 
from making architects who send in designs 
for public bodies more competent, if the bodies 
themselves, incapable of passing a right 
judgment, are allowed to haye the full con- 
trol of the architect’s labours. The public 
representatives should themselyes be first 
educated in their obligations to a profession 
like that of architecture, and this can only 
be done by architects themselves agreeing 
that they will not send in designs to those 
who cannot understand them. A court of 
architects presided over by men capable of 
taking into consideration the yarious points 
of good design, conformity to legislative 
enactments, surroundings, and matters of 
taste, ought to be one of the conditions of all 
public competitions, as well as all submis- 
sions of designs for buildings in the Metro- 
polis. Frontage lines, boundaries, sanita- 
tion, lighting, height of new structures, 
style of building, are- among the ques- 
tions that would be submitted to a 
tribunal of this kind. In. London our 
public edifices have been erected in utter 
disregard of everything save the Building 
Act; they have been built on sites without 
the slightest reference to projected improye- 
ments of thoroughfare and surrounding 
buildings. The sites themselyes haye in 
many cases been those which necessity rather 
than choice has dictated, which haye been 
purchased when old premises have been re- 
moved at prices which have been thought 
commercially desirable and remuneratiye. 
As to the artistic and decorative character 
of our public buildings, a good deal has been 
written from the artist’s point of yiew. At 
one time the sculptor has protested against the 


parsimonious manner in which his particular 


art has been treated or left out in the cold, 


regardless of all that the history of archi~ 
tecture hasrevealed. Figure sculpture, which 
in the hands of Greek, Roman, and Medieval. 
artists had always a distinct relation to 
architecture, and to which it became am 
accompaniment, was now denied a place 
in buildings of a monumental character. 
Instead of being allied to architecture, 
it was now thought to be subsidiary 
if not unnecessary, and architects haye 
been accused of not aiding the sculpter. 
No less the decorative painter and fres- 
coist have inyeighed bitterly about the 
bald and colourless architecture ef our 
interiors. The nude beauty of archites- 
ture is of the most abstract kind, and it is 
asserted with truth that colour is wanting te 
make it complete and in touch with the har- 
mony oi nature. As Nature without colour 
is inconceivable, so it is argued art without 
colour is incomplete. The apologists for 
colour point to the wall-paintings im the 
Sistine Chapel and Stanze the mosaics en the 
walls and cupolas of Constantinople and 
Ravenna. The polychromist, mosaicist, amél 
ceramist each in his way deplores the bare 
walls of our church interiors, and shows 
what may be done to restore to them life and 
instruction. Hach of these artists has to 
bring the public mind into consonance with 
his ideas, and the architect to look upon 
a building as a receptacle for painting or 
mosaic. How came the estrangement? As 
the arts developed a spirit of independence 
appears to haye taken possessien of their 
professors. .As one authority says, unity 
was impaired by self-assertion. Thus the 
sculptor no longer cares to work in concert 
with the architect; he has far better patrens 
among the wealthier classes, who can affertl 
to pay for statues and busts; the painter, 
too, finds easel pictures pay far better than 
wall painting or frescoes. He has confined 
his attention to landscape, portraiture, and 
genre, and pictorial composition. At cme 
period he devoted his noblest efforts te the 
altar-piece or the fresco in the church of his 
native city; now he finds the most lweratiye 
practice in commissions and in picture 
galleries. Independence has been one cause 
of the schism between architecture and the 
allied arts. The history of mural decoration, 
in part, is the history of the dissensions 
which have taken place between the 
artist and the architect. The Greek 
and Pompeian painted their wall sub- 
jects in strict subservience to the archi- 
tectural design. Michael Angelo on the 
other hand, composed his pictures in a free 
manner; he was not restrained by architec 
tural obligations in the Sistine Chapel. The 
earlier artists worked in harmony with the 
structure —they applied an architectural 
treatment. Afterwards, as the arts de- 
veloped, they became less dependent on the 
structure, and at length the arts asumed am 
isolated position. This separation betweem 
the arts has been growing ever since, and is 
the chief reason why our public buildings 
are now left colourless and lifeless, cr con- 
signed to the hands of decorators. Mr. W. 
Hole and Mr. Roscoe Mullins, who read 
papers the other day on the decoration of 
our buildings, appealed for a more complete 
embodiment of local art; but we are afraid 
that we shall not realise the united effort af 
our painters, sculptors, and architects tall 
those classes are again joined or work 
together with more unanimity and good 
feeling. The sculptor and painter mus* 
each give up a little of his individuality; 
the architect impose fewer obligations of a 
structural character, in other words, give up 
a little of his architectural ornamentation and. 
provide opportunities for the sculptor and 
painter. There must be less self-assertion, 
and each must give something up befere if 
becomes possible to make our municipal 
edifices, our schools and libraries, and our 
museums replete with-incidents of national 
life or local history. In the same manner 
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churches might be made far more real 
instructors and interpreters of Gospel story 
and ecclesiastical history to the masses of 
those amongst whom they are reared, 1f some 
portions of the blank plaster walls between 
arcade and clerestory or the walls of chancel 
were covered with sacred imagery in fresco 
or mosaic. 


oe 


CORNERS AND CENTRES OF 
BUILDINGS. 

i our London street architecture the 

varieties of corner treatment may be 
summed up under two general types—the 
plain angle, and the circular or canted 
corner; under the latter being comprised the 
circular or polygonal cupola or turret termi- 
nation, so characteristic of the street archi- 
tecture of the United States. Mr. Frank T. 
Baggallay, in his interesting paper read at 
the Association on ‘‘The Treatment of 
Angles,” mentioned a few of the difficulties 
which the architect had to meet in managing 
angles and angle columns, and the student's 
attention was well drawn to the subject. It 
is one of the weak points in design by 
juniors, who seem to think that if the eleva- 
tions of two adjacent fronts look satisfac- 
tory, there can be little trouble about 
the angle. They do not think that the hori- 
zontal facade lines may not all meet, and that 
the appearance of the angle, when seen in 
perspective, is an item in the effect. Archi- 
tects seldom trouble about their building 
angles, because their attention is confined 
solely to the facades, and in this way we find 
grand sites and opportunities lost, and the 
building spoilt by an ill-studied arrange- 
ment of the features at the angle, especially 


the roofing. We are speaking now of corner 
sites, in which considerable architectural 
effect can be obtained by. accentuating the 
corner. In plain buildings in streets that 
do not return there are two very objection- 
able modes of angle treatment. The first is 
to stop the features such as cornices and 
stringcourses abruptly, or to cut them 
off square at the end, the two ends of 
the building being made plain sections. 
Nothing can look worse and more unfinished 
—as if the design had been made by the 
yard lineal, and the ends had been cut 


off to suit the frontage. The effect is 
more apparent and objectionable when the 
building rises above the adjoining premises, 
thereby exposing to view the abrupt 
sections of the cornice and other members. 
The second fault is to return the cornice 
and members without emphasising or solidi- 
fying the angle by piers or pilasters. Both 
of these plans are to be avoided. Of the 
simpler methods of dealing with plain angles, 
one is to leave them quite bare, and return 
or mitre the members upon themselves before 
reaching the angle. We have a few examples 
of this treatment. It is, at least, a dignified 
way of terminating the cornice, and is far 
better than running it against a block or 
truss, as is often done by builders. The 
_ stopped ends are never satisfactory, unless 
the corner ig brought out boldly and empha- 
sised, 
‘fo take one notable example of a facade 
in which a columnar ordinance is used, we 
may refer to the Strand front of Somerset 
House; the engaged columns along the 
facade are here continued to within about 
three-quarters of a diameter from the angle ; 
the cornice, being higher than the adjoining 
puildings, is returned round the ends. This 
plain piece of wall at the end enables a small 
break or internal angle to be made in the 
cornice and balustrade at the outer angle, as 
the entablature is returned before it reaches 
the end. Still, for all this, there is a rather 
abrupt-looking termination to the facade, as 
viewed a little within the front, and which a 
wider plain face on the outside of the last 
column would have rectified. The angle 
pilaster of the Classic-treated building is more 


satisfying and agreeable to our sense of fitness 
than the round column at the end of a fagade, 
and the temple in antis supplies us with 
the proper architectural mode of stopping a 
columnar front. This can be strengthened by 
adding tothe anta asecond inner face of half the 
diameter of the corner. In large buildings the 
piers look better placed on each front a little 
removed from the angle, that is, allowing 
the angle of the fronts to appear, breaking 
round it the entablature and members. 
Sometimes variety is obtained by rounding 
off this angle between the pilasters. More 
stability and architectural dignity are 
obtained by the first-mentioned plan than by 
making a single square pilaster at the angle. 
The rustic quoin is quite a modern expedient. 
The Italians used it with good effect in their 
palaces, as in the Farnese and Pandolfini: in 
the former it is rather cramped near the 
windows. The effect of quoins in dwarfing 
a building is evident, and Mr. Baggallay’s 
suggestion not to make them too marked or 
to project them beyond the wall face may be 
usefully borne in mind. No doubt the quoin 
was a development of the long-and-short 
work-of the Saxons; at any rate, it was an 
improved form of angle treatment which could 
be applied to stone as well as brick buildings, 
and took the place of the angle pilaster. 
The wide piers at the ends of a facade 
are a reasonable and effective way of 
marking the angle, and these can be broken 
up into panels or pilasters. These corner 
piers are better set a little within from the 
real angle, as in the case of pilasters, and 
their design requires some careful considera- 
tion to avoid heaviness. For niches and 
sculpturesque accessories, the solid square 
angle piers can be made very appropriate, 
and the French architects haye set us some 
very noble examples of this sort of design, in 
which the square piers are brought boldly 
out, and made decorative adjuncts to the 
facades. 

There is another form of corner which has 
of late acquired popularity. We mean the 
corner turret, or circular corner. Numerous 
examples of the circular corner to buildings 
with two fronts will occur; but few of them 
are satisfactory. Mr. Waterhouse’s corner 
tower to the National Liberal Club at the 
corner of Northumberland-avenue is one of 
the most successful instances; but the 
reason it is so ought to be made clear. 
To our minds, the corner tower is here a good 
feature ; first, because it terminates an acute- 
angled site; secondly, because it was the 
only satisfactory mode of dealing with the 
roofing ; thirdly, because it was a feature 
towards the Embankment. The two first of 
these reasons are wanting in the case of a 
square street building at the corner of two 
streets. There is no raison d’étre why one 
corner should be expressed more than 
another in a square-planned building; the 
only motive is that the corner as it is seen on 
both sides may be emphasised as a terminal 
feature. In Renaissance buildings this corner 
treatment has received some attention, 
though it has generally been in connection 
with other cupolas or terminal features of a 
similar kind. Generally the corner turret 
has agreed better with structures in the 
Gothic style, where the motive for balance 
is less evident; in Renaissance designs 
the single corner feature is apt to 
destroy the unity of the composition, and 
for this reason it has been a rather diffi- 
cult object to treat. The rounded or canted 
corner is, nevertheless, a desirable mode of 
dealing with buildings of this class, and the 
problem is worth the attention of the archi- 
tect. We cannot say the American architect 
has successfully met the difficulty: the 
attenuated cupolas we sometimes see are 
anything but pleasing features. The inverted 
curve forming a quadrant has the advantage 
of making the angles more decided; and in 
all cases of circular cerners they should be 
made to start from a square set-off on each 


side, so that each facade should termina 
with a visible angle. If sufficient wid 
can be given to the canted or round corne 
the ends of each side facade can be made 
terminate by a square pier or turret betwe 
which the corner would appear as a di 
tinctly-treated part of the design. Such 
disposition would materially lessen the ) 
jection to the usual forms of corners in o 
streets, to get over the difficulty of havu 
to carry up a cupola or turret. 

The mode of treating the centres of fagad 
is equally important, and ought to be tak 
into consideration. A long, evenly divid 
front, with windows and piers equally di 
tributed from end to end, is the most intrac 
able form for corner emphasis. The ang 
quoins, pilasters, or piers next windo 
look weak, as the idea of continuation 
strongly suggested to the eye by t 
equal distribution of the windows a 
pilasters. When the angles have to- 
emphasised or made features of, it 
more agreeable to place the openings int 
middle of the facade, leaving a wide space 
wall between the extreme ones and t 
angles. The extremities can then be brok 
by projections of piers or turrets, which w 
then be found to agree with the compositi 
as a whole much better than they often do 
designs in which they occur, 


THE SYMBOLISM AND __ ICON 
GRAPHY OF EARLY AND MEL 
JEVAL CHRISTIAN ART.—VIL. 
By Grorce AsHDOWN AUDSLEY, F.R.I.B.A. 

(Author of ‘‘ Handbook of Christian Symbolisn 
and several works on Architecture and Art.) 
T. JOSEPH, the husband of the Vir 

\ Mary, is usually invested with 1 

circular Nimbus, either with a perfectly ple 

or anornamented field. There are some pt 
traitures, however, of this saint, met with 
the stained glass of French churches, as rb 
window in the east end of the cathedral 

Chartres, in which the Nimbus does 1 

appear. In certain subjects in the Life 

the Virgin, notably in the Flight into Egy 

St. Joseph is sometimes represented with 

any special mark of holiness. An instal 

of the Nimbus accorded to him, of as earl; 
date as the tenth century, may be found 

the Benedictional of St. Aiuthelwold, in 1% 

possession of the Duke of Devonshire. In‘ 

miniature of the Nativity, St. Joseph appe 
invested with a plain circular Nimb 

Didron tells us that in a Chronicle 

the eleventh century, preserved in 1 

Royal Library; at Paris, there is a miniati 

of St. Joseph being warned by an angel to te 

the infant Saviour and the Virgin 1 

Egypt; and here the saint has the Nimbi 

whilst in another miniature in the Evang 

de Saint-Martial—a manuscript of © 
thirteenth century—representing the Fly 
into Egypt, St. Joseph has no Nimb 

Didron considers this peculiar, seeing that 

the same book, the three Magi, and @é 

King Herod, are invested with the attribt 

He remarks:—‘‘It would appear that 

Nimbus is in these cases an indication 

power rather than of holiness, and that. 

manuscript was executed under Byzant 
rather than Latin influence.” In the Be 
dictional of St. -Authelwold the Magi 
invested with crowns, but, correctly, hay 

Nimbi. ¥ 
Tt is somewhat difficult to realise the cl: 

Joseph has to be distinguished as a sal 

and it is quite evident that the early art 

only recognised the right in a timid man 
as a simple reflection of the glory of 

spouse, the Virgin Mary. In fact, it 18 

until the sixteenth century that we find] 

raised to the dignity of a saint in his¢ 
right. Notwithstanding this, we find 

Nimbus given to Joseph, very genera 

all through the Middle Ages, both in ¥ 

traitures and histories. In the ‘‘ Marriag 
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the Virgin,’ Fra Angelico has given both 
Mary and Joseph the circular Nimbus. In the 
sroup already illustrated (Fig. 25), St. Joseph 
isinyested with a Nimbus in all essentials 
jimilar to that given to the Virgin. He 
garries the lily, expressing the purity of his 
relations with the Virgin ; an idea the Middle 
Age and later artists always strove tu convey. 
The lily must also be recognised as an emblem 
of the Virgin Mary. 

Next in importance to the Virgin come the 
Four Evangelists. In all except late works 
a art we find both their portraitures and 
symbols invested with circular Nimbi. These 
Jo not differ in any essential points from the 
Nimbus of the Virgin Mary, whilst some- 
oR they are treated in a similar manner to 

e Nimbi of angels, as already described. 
As the Evangelists are almost invariably 
entified by their symbols, books of their 
frais, or scrolls bearing legends, artists 
iave seldom thought it necessary to inscribe 
their Nimbi with their names, as in the case 
of lesser personages or of those less easily 
identified : and as their symbols—the Winged 
Man, the Eagle, the Ox, and the Lion—are 
$0 marked in their character, and have 
always been so well known, it was also con- 
sidered unnecessary to inscribe their Nimbi. 
The fine series of the symbols of the Evan- 
gelists which adorns the magnificent thir- 
teenth-century bronze font, in the Cathedral 
of Hildesheim, show Nimbi of four patterns. 
hat of the symbol of St. John—the Hagle— 
has its field covered with a radiating fleur-de- 
8S ornament; that which invests the head 
of the Winged Man (not an angel be it 
understood)—the symbol of St. Matthew— 
Is many-rayed, resembling the one illus- 
trated in Fig. 22; that of the symbol of St. 
Mark—the Lion—has a narrow, rayed 
border ; and that of the symbol of St. Luke 
Al Ox—has a plain border round a plain 
~The Nimbi of the Apostles are invariably 
areular ; generally with perfectly plain fields, 
with or without borders, and occasionally 
ornamented or inscribed. In their por- 
traitures, the Apostles are usually delineated 
bearing their distinctive emblems and attri- 
butes; accordingly inscriptions were seldom 
considered necessary by their delineators. In 
early as in late art the Apostles commonly 
appear without the Nimbus. 

_All the Saints of both the Latin and Greek 
Churehes haye been accorded the Nimbus as 
the special sign of their holiness and canoni- 
sation; and artists have been left free to 
follow their own tastes in its adornment 
when enrichment was desired, or when the 
Matenals in which they worked suggested 

mentation. Such Nimbi were very 
often imscribed with the names of their 
Wearers; and this practice must be com- 
mended, for such inscriptions have fre- 
quently proved the only means of identifi- 
cation. The Nimbus in the form of a circular 
plate or field of plain gold or colour is, how- 
ever, the usual and most correct treatment 
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of the attribute distinguishing the lesser 
saints who have departed this life. 


THE NIMBI OF LIVING PERSONS. 


It is quite reasonable to expect that during 
the Middle Ages, when the Nimbus, in its 
varied treatments, was so generally employed 
in the portraitures of departed Saints, to 
indicate their holiness and state of canonisa- 
tion, that some parallel attribute would be 
invented or introduced for the purpose of 
indicating special holiness and dignity in the 
case of certain persons living—persons whose 
religious and unworldly lives gave them in 
the eyes of all men a reasonable claim to be 
considered and almost approached as saints. 
Christian Art was not behindhand in this 
matter and speedily introduced what seemed 
an appropriate attribute, with sufficient con- 
trast of form, however, to prevent its ever 
being confused with the Nimbus proper. 

From the earliest times the circle has 
been accepted as the emblem of eternity and 
heaven; whilst the square has, in like 
manner, been adopted, in contrast of form, 
to symbolise this life and the earth. Here, 
then, was an idea for artists to work upon ; 
and, accordingly, we find in almost all cases 
that the Nimbi of living persons, or the 
attributes which were introduced in their por- 
traitures executed during their lifetime, are 
based on the square, and have no affinity 
whatever to the circular or more perfect 
form. At what date the practice of deli- 
neating living persons with the rectangular 
Nimbus was commenced is uncertain; but 
examples exist of so early a date as the 9th 
century. The portraiture of Pope Pascal in 
the mosaics of the church of St. Cecilia at 
Rome, executed about the year 890, shows 
the Pontiff standing erect, bearing the model 
of a church in his arms, and having his head 
invested with an upright rectangular Nim- 
bus. The side lines of the attribute rise 
vertically from the shoulders, and are con- 
nected a short distance above the head by a 
horizontal line. Other instances of about the 
same period are furnished by the mosaic 
picture which adorned the tricliniwm of San 
Giovanni di Laterano, built by Pope Leo III., 
under Charlemagne.* This picture, which 
we understand still exists in an injured and 
badly restored state, represents St. Peter 
seated on a throne, handing a standard to 
Charlemagne who kneels on his left, and a 
stole to Pope Leo who kneels on his right. 
Both the kneeling figures are invested with 
upright rectangular Nimbi identical with 
that above described. St. Peter has, of 
course, the usual circular Nimbus. 


At this point we may give an interesting 
quotation from M. Didron’s instructive book. 


* “Te plus ancien et aussi le plus important des monu- 
ments que Rome a consacrés 4 la mémoire de Charle- 
magne, est la mosaique qui nous reste du Tiielinium 
de LeonIII. .. . Cette salle magnifique était destinée 
aux réunions solennelles que le séjour des empereurs 4 
Rome pouvait rendre nécessaires, quand ils viendraient 
receyoir la couronne dans la basilique de Saint Pierre.’’— 
Annales Archéologiques, Yol. VILL. p. 252. 


He says: ‘‘ At Rome, in the ancient basilica 
of St. Peter, there was a series of Popes 
painted originally at a very remote period. 
In the thirteenth century this gallery of 
Roman Pontiffs was repainted by command 
of the Pope, Nicholas III., who had it placed 
somewhat lower down. In.the new gallery, 
Pope Liberius was represented with a square 
nimbus. The painter employed by Pope 
Nicholas in the work of restoration had 
scrupulously copied ‘every figure in the 
ancient gallery, in which the nimbus of Pope 
Liberius had been rectangular, and appro- 
priately so as regards the ancient work, 
since that portrait was dated, in all prob- 
ability, from the time of that very Pope. It 
could not, however, be applicable to a por- 
trait drawn in the thirteenth century; and 
the painter, doubtless, imitated the figure of 
the nimbus without regard to its significa- 
tion, or considering the important meaning 
attached to the rectangular form. This 
peculiarity is, even now, the subject of 
critical discussion among archeologists and 
antiquaries. We believe, however, that the 
signification here given is correct. 

‘¢ The Benedictine monks of Solesmes, who 
have deyoted much attention and research to 
the study of the square nimbus, give a very 
different explanation of this circumstance. 
(Origines de lV Eqlise Romaine; Paris, 1836). 
‘We must take leave to remark,’ say they, 
‘that the difference in the manner of repre- 
senting Liberius may possibly have arisen 
from the fall of that Pope (Liberius had 
confirmed the condemnation of St. Athana- 
sius, who was persecuted by the Arians), and 
the slighter veneration with which he was in 
consequence regarded by the Roman Catholic 
Church. It appears that he was never 
honoured by that Church with particular 
worship, as was the case with all his pre- 
decessors, and a great number of his imme- 
diate successors. The inferior estimation in 
which his memory was held may have been 
thus expressed by an external sign.’ This 
explanation is ingenious; but it does not 
appear to be strictly archeological. It will 
serve, however, to confirm the opinion 
already set forth of the symbolic significa- 
tion attached to the square nimbus, namely, 
that that figure is inferior to the circle, and 
that the square, or rectangle, is a circle broken 
and diminished. It may,” continues M. 
Didron, ‘‘ have been given to Liberius, as 
the Benedictines imagine, in order to make 
a degrading distinction between him and the 
other Popes, who are adorned with a circular 
Nimbus, just as, in heraldry, one abates, 
by marks of degradation, the armorial bear- 
ings of an attainted noble, or of a noble who 
has forfeited his rights.” 

There seems to us little doubt but that a 
mistake or oversight of the thirteenth-century 
artist has been the cause of the rectangular 
Nimbus being retained in the portraiture of 
Pope Liberius; but it is just possible that 
Pope Nicholas instructed the artist to make 
an exact copy of every ancient portrait, and 
to take no license whatever in the reproduc- 
tions. We must direct attention to the fact 
that the rectangular Nimbus seems to be 
confined to Italian art, and that no trace of 
its use has been found in the portraitures of 
the Greek Church. 

After the perfectly plain upright rect- 
angular form, the most common form is that 
which seems to be derived from a scroll or 
roll of parchment. The scroll is represented 
almost entirely unrolled, and placed upright 
behind the head. In the accompanying illus- 
tration, Fig. 26, from an Italian miniature of 
the eleventh century, two additional forms are 
shown. The smaller one is a modification 
of the ordinary upright rectangular Nimbus, 
and appears to represent a panel in a frame, 
although the artist may haye intended to 
simply relieve the plain field with a border, 
in the manner so often met with in the 
circular Nimbi. The intention of the larger 

i Nimbus is somewhat obscure. It generally 
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resembles the treatment of the scroll Nimbus, 
above alluded to, but here the sides are bent 
sharply, and not curved inwards. It has 
been suggested that a triptych or three- 
fol@ picture is represented, but this idea 
hardly commends itself. We are disposed 
to accept it as a rude rendering of the open 
geroll, or, perhaps, a folded document, 
although the roll held in the priest’s left 
hand does not seem to favour our reading. 
We may conclude our remarks on_ this 
Iyranch of our subject by a few pertinent 
words from the able pen of M. Didron. Speak- 
img of the rectangular Nimbus as used by 
Htalian artists as the attribute of persons 
represented during their lifetime, he says:— 
“Phe nimbus is of extreme importance, as it 
affords a clue for ascertaining the exact age 
of mosaics, manuscripts, and other monu- 
ments of fart, all of which may unquestion- 
ably be assigned to the period at which any 
Rersonage, represented in them with a square 
mimbus, was living. It is a subject of much 

et that France has not in this respect 
smatated Italy, and reserved the square nim- 
bus for the living and the round nimbus for 
the dead. Had this plan been universally 
adopted, we should now be enabled to fix 
with great certainty the date of various 
monuments of sculpture, painting, and even 
architecture, the age of which is still matter 
of discussion and will probably continue so 
for ever without the possibility of determin- 
mg their exact epoch.” 

(To be continued.) 
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EHE HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
AND ITS BATHS.—III. 


By R. Owen Auusop, Architect. 
(Anthor of ‘The Turkish Bath: Its Design and 
Construction.’’) 

FEYHE commercial success that attends the 

hydropathic establishment, when pro- 
moted in all earnestness, and carried on 
wnder firm and resolute management, is 
demonstrated by the growth and prosperity 
of “Smedley’s.” The present flourishing 
condition of the establishment belonging to 
the Smedley Hydropathic Company, Limited, 
so pleasantly situated, overlooking a grand 
expanse of Derbyshire hill and dale, is an 
example of what steady perseverance and 
fixm adherence to principle can accomplish. 
Onginally owing its existence to the enthu- 
masm of the late John Smedley, the first 
establishment” on the site of the present 
extensive building was a mere cottage. 
Hferem a few sufferers placed themselves 
under Mr. Smedley for treatment on that 
system of water-cure in whose cause he had 
become enthusiastic by reason of the great 
benefits he himself had received at the 
establishment at Ben Rhydding in York- 
shire. From that time to the present 
day the management of Smedley’s has 
beem carried on with strict reference to 
tke purposes for which it was established, 
and im accordance with the principles upon 
which the system of hygienic medicine 
called ‘‘hydropathy”’ is based—a system, 
however, modified in a measure at Matlock, 
agit 23 more or less at other hydropathics. 
The result of this persistent endeayour in one 
direction has been unwavering success. In 
the course of a comparatively small number 
et years, by gradual means, the institution 
has developed till at the present time it is of 
sufficient size to accommodate little short of 
MH patients or visitors. Since it was trans- 
ferred from Mr. Smedley’s hands to those of 
a limited liability company, it has been the 
subject of more extensive and elaborate 
aiterations than any hitherto effected—altera- 
trons which include the addition of a sump- 
$mows dining-hall, and a drawing-room 
second to none in score of completeness and 
besuty. When Mr. Smedley’s connection 
with the institution ceased, the medical 
szperyision deyolyed upon Dr. B. W. Hunter, 


M.D., formerly of the Bridge of Allan 
Hydropathic Establishment in Scotland. 
Dr. Hunter has ever since held the position 
of consulting physician at Smedley’s, his 
name as a hydropathic practitioner haying 
become of world-wide renown. To his long 
experience and unremitting adherence to 
hydropathic principles the continued success 
of Smedley’s is due. 

The extent of the present building is 
shown by the plans of ground-floor, which, 
owing to the kindness of Mr. A. H. Douglas, 
the energetic manager, I am enabled to 
publish, together with plans of baths and 
basement. The building consists of ground 
floor, with sitting and dining-rooms, &c., a 
basement for stores, &c., and three bedroom 
floors. The baths are not, properly speaking, 
in a basement, as the ground rapidly slopes 
towards the Derwent river, and the bath- 
houses are thus aboye ground. A bridge 
from a landing in the old wing crosses the 
street, and communicates with a building 
over the way, where is sleeping accommoda- 
tion for female servants, haying underneath 
a steam laundry, and near by a room for 
engine and dynamo for electric lighting. The 
plans do not show the secondary building. 

The polygonal portion, at top of plan, is 
the ‘‘old wing”; the rectangular portion, at 
the bottom of plan, is the ‘‘ new wing,” both 
being built in Mr. Smedley’s time. Thenew 
block between the two, including the 
beautiful drawing-room and dining-hall, and 
kitchen, &c., has been erected by the present 
company from the designs of Mr. Statham, 
architect, of Nottingham and Matlock. 

Entering by a handsome vestibule into a 
spacious hall, we find in conyenient positions 
an office and a reception-room for serving 
meals to newly-arrived visitors. Close by is 
the passenger lift to upper floors, and on the 
other side of the hall the handsome main 
staircase, behind which is a gentlemen’s 
lavatory. The sale-room, entered from hall, 
is for the sale .of hydropathic appliances, 
baths, &c. The main corridor abuts ona 
corner of the hall. Past a secondary corridor 
at right angles that admits to the grounds 
and terrace walks, are rooms for manager 
and matron. On the north of main corridor 
is the spacious dining-room, with coved 
ceiling and top-lighted. Doors on the other 
side of corridor admit to a private dining- 
room—useful for nervous invalids unfit to 
take meals in the public dining-room— 
and to ladies’ and. gentlemen’s cloak- 
rooms, through which may be gained the 
drawing-room, proyided with an excellent 
stage for amateur theatricals, recitations, 
&c., arranged by the visitors. The dining- 
hall communicates, by means of a servery, 
with the kitchens, which are provided with 
ranges, roasting-fire, and -steaming oven. 
The still-room adjoins kitchen and servery. 
Adjoining the scullery is the bakery. In the 
range of small buildings adjoining are meat 
and fish larders, and storerooms for pro- 
visions, and clerk of works’ room. Off the 
kitchen is the dish-room, and above servery 
is a plate cleaning room. 

Off the corridor of the west wing is the 

entlemen’s reading-room, to which is 
attached the billiard-room. Adjoining the 
latter apartment is the physician’s room, 
connected with a waiting-room and ladies’ 
room. This portion of the plan may be 
noticed as particularly suitable and con- 
venient. Gentlemen, if they have long to 
wait for their interview with the doctor, 
may find interest in the billiard and reading- 
room, and ladies indisposed to remain in the 
public waiting-room, may retire to their own 
room adjoining. The remainder of this portion 
of the plan is taken up with a ladies’ lava- 
tory, a gentlemen’s lavatory, and bedroom. 
The fine general reading and writing-room 
close to the hall, and near the stairs to the 
baths, was formerly the drawing-room. 

The first floor is devoted to bedrooms with 
necessary conyeniences and housemaids’ 


closets; and the same may be said of th 
second and third floors. Off the corridor o1 
first floor will be noticed a lobby, allowin 
of access to a spacious balcony. 
verandahs and covered balconies are arrange 
on the garden side of the building, and thes 
admit of a certain amount of exercise in ba 
weather. 
most important point. 
should be remembered, is not merely 
‘‘water-cure.” 
and vory harmful to the cause. Hydropath 
isa system of hygienic medicine, calling t 
its aid every auxiliary calculated to promot 
health. Without regimen the ‘‘ treatment 
is vain. 
regulated living must be studied, togethe 
with the bath and bathing. Taking the fir: 
of these, exercise, we find that it must | 
persisted in regularly, and in all weather 
Moreover, a certain amount of exercise — 
often prescribed by the hydropathic pract 
tioner after bathing and treatment. It ther 
fore becomes of the highest importance thi 
some provision be made at hydropathies ft 
invalids to exercise in places protected fro: 
the inclemencies of the weather. In a mod 
institution this object would be best effects 
by appending to the main building « 
elongated glass structure of the ‘‘ Winte 
gardens” type. 


Severe 


This, it is to be observed, is” 
Hydropathy, : 


This is a popular delusior 


Exercise, diet, early hours, an 


Referring again to. the ground-plan 


Smedley’s, adjoining the reading-room a 
the stairs leading to the bath-houses. Passi 
under 
reached, which, besides leading to a smokin 
room, allows access to the ladies’ baths, to f 
gentlemen’s baths, and to the Turkish bat 
The suite of ladies’ and gentlemen’s bat 
are practically identical im arrangemel! 
Each consists of a corridor, with bath-root 
and dressing-rooms on either side. In t 
dressing - rooms are couches, where t 
patient may be given the various pack 
bandages, and compresses. : 
the length of each corridor are two douc 
rooms, containing douche and needle bat 
sitz baths, and ascending douches. 
nothing complicated about these baths, si 
plicity and effectiveness being the order 
the day in arrangements under the cont 
of Mr. Wilson, the head bathman. Neve 
theless, the Company propose to alter a 
enlarge the bath-houses at an early da 
preserving, re 
The Turkish bath is arranged by the side 
the other bath-houses. 
room with plunge adjoining, shampooiz 
rooms, tepidarium, calidarium, and_laco: 
cum, or ‘flue room,” as it is here called. 
one of the shampooing-rooms is erected 
Russian bath, with open woodwork se 
glazed roof, and steam fittings. Adjoini 
the furnace-chamber are drying-rooms 4a 
boilers for hot-water coils, and for supply, 
steam. 
under the direction of Dr. Hunter, the yé 
effective method of heating — plans a 


the 


reading - room, a corridor 


Off the centre 


There 


however, their present charact 


It has a coolin 


The Turkish bath was arrans 


explanations of which it may be useful. 
give when speaking of baths in detail—bel 


his own design. 


OE 


A very large clock has just been erected at 
new mills of Messrs. Marshall and Sons, Grims 
and started on the 8th inst. at 6 o’clock in the ey 
ing, exactly twelve months to the hour after 
former mill and clock-tower were destroyed byt 
The clock shows the time on four dials, each 7ft. 
across, which are illuminated by electricity. a 
hours are struck on a 10cwt. bell. All the wh 
are gunmetal, with machine-cut teeth. The esca 
ment is a double three-legged gravity one, and 
pendulum is a compensated one, weighing 2c 
The work has been carried out by John Smith : 
Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who are 1 
making clocks for Teignmouth, Thorncombe, I 
Garston, Blackley, and other parish churches. — 


The whole of the large quantity of Anca 
stone used in the erection of the new parish chv 
of St. Mary’s, Hornsey, by both block and wal 
stones, wassupplied by the Ancaster Stone Comm 
of Ancaster, the church, both inside and out, b 
built of stone from their quarries only. es 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE inaugural meeting for the sixth session of 

this Society was held on Tuesday evening 

at St. James’ Hall, Piccadilly. The chair was 

taken by Mr. Robert Walker, A.M.Inst.C.E., of 
Cork, the new President. 

The report of the Council, which was read by 
Mr. Middleton, Secretary, stated that although 
the increase in the membership of the Society 
had been less during the past year than in the 
previous one, yet the interest manifested both by 
town and country members in the work per- 
formed had been much greater. During the ses- 
sion thirty members and one associate have been 
added to the roll, while there had been five 
deaths and fourteen retirements, from various 
causes, leaving a net increase of twelve. The 
total number on the roll was now 2 hon. mem- 
bers, 375 members, and 12 associates. The 


meetings had been much more largely attended 
than during any previous session, and papers 
were read by the President (Mr. W. H. Seth- 
Smith), Messrs. Frank Baldwin, W. Woodward, 
Edgar Farman, George Howe, H. Roumieu 
Gough, J. Leaning, T. C. Cunnington, G. AawE: 
Middleton (Secretary), and Alfred Fisher. ‘The 
Gouncil had met 19 times, and the Standing 
Literary Committee seven times, and other com- 
mittees had also met when necessary. The 
Council reminded members that they were always 
willing to give advice on matters of professional 
difficulty if it were in their power todoso. A 
corporate seal had been obtained, and was 
now affixed to all certificates of member- 
ship; members clected previously to 1889 
could have the seal attached to their certifi- 
cates on application to the Council. The 
concluding paragraph of the report ran:— 
‘(Although the Society of Architects has no 
official connection with the Architects’ Registra- 


tion Bill Committee, the council cannot close 
this report without expressing the great regret 
which they feel at the untimely death of Colonel 
Duncan, k.A., O.B., M.P., who had charge of 
the Bill. They believe that in Mr. Wilson 
Noble, M.P., has been found one whose energy 


and perseverance will succeed in obtaining 
Parliamentary sanction to the much-needed 
scheme.’’ 


The report was adopted on the motion of Mr. 
Sidney Marsland, seconded by Mr. W. Allport ; 
and on the motion of Messrs. A. Howard and 
GC. W. Bevis, of Portsmouth, the balance-sheet 
was also unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Paul Dué, of Christiania, whose name was 
introduced by Mr. Seth-Smith (ex-President), 
was elected, by acclamation, as an honorary 
member, and the following nine gentlemen were 
elected by ballot as members :—Cornelius George 
Adames, Pembroke House, London-road, Ports- 
mouth; Kennett John Beecham, Archts’. Dept., 
L. and N.W. Railway, Euston Station, N.W. ; 
Frederick Blake, Salter Gate, Chesterfield ; 
Charles O’Connor Coslett Donnelly, Johannes- 
burg, S.A.R.; Edward Keenor, Winkleigh, 
Devon; Ernest Long, 25, Athol-street, Douglas, 
Isle of Man; William Joseph Ruggier, Gibraltar ; 
William Crawford Ryder, 13, South Mall, Cork; 
Thomas David Williams, Johannesburg, S.A.R. ; 
and John Edward Woodroffe, Montenotte, Cork. 


The PrestpEent, who was heartily received, then 
proceeded to deliver his inaugural address, re- 
marking that he regarded his election as a com- 
pliment to the provincial brethren, amongst 
whom his lot was now chiefly cast, and as a 
manifestation of that spirit of decentralisation 
which was abroad. Having referred to the suc- 
cessful congress held at Cardiff in August last, he 
observed that they claimed to be a progressive 
Society, whose object was to raise the standard 
of efficiency of their own members and that of 
the profession at large. The latter object they 
hoped to effect by inciting them to engage in the 
game good work. Their concern was, therefore, 
chiefly with the future ; but their course should be 
shaped having due regard to the lessons of the 
past. He proposed shortly to consider their 
relation to their immediate surroundings, and their 
relations and obligation to the public; and in so 
doing he hoped to suggest some lines of thought 
which might take root, and germinate in the 
form of papers by some of their members or 
friends during this session, and finally to point a 
policy; to indicate a distinct and definite work 
which they should aim at accomplishing, and 
which, in his judgment, made a first claim upon 
their attention. The President continued: Our 
inmediate surroundings may be said to be the 
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client on the one hand, and the contractor, with 
his army of workers, on the other. The latter 
are our co-workers; and if in any particular we 
fail to recognise this fact, by omitting to qualify 
ourselves to speak their technical language—if we 
do not, or cannot translate our general drawings 
into clear working drawings and detailed descrip - 
tion, our co-workers will fail to impart to the 
structure, through our default, that strength, 
fitness, and beauty which we had hoped would 
be the outcome of our design. To design with 
strength, fitness, and beauty, it is necessary that 
we should have a knowledge of the nature and 
capabilities of the materials with which we build, 
and this is best acquired by studying the 
technical language, methods, and art ofeach trade. 
The chief constructor should be in touch with his 
co-workers, and his drawings and specifications 
should be real guides, and be technically accurate. 
It may be said that, under existing circumstances, 
some men would find it impossible to comply with 
this condition. I quite think so too; but let the 
objector give the question consideration, and try 
to devise some means of altering the circum- 
stances so as to render it possible to comply with 
the condition. In discussing this question with 
a gentleman in the City not long since, he said, 
‘<T need not tell you that half the buildings that 
are put up, would come tumbling down like a 
pack of cards only for the practical knowledge 
supplied by the contractor’s staff. Technical 
knowledge of construction filters up to instead 
of down from the head. The skilled workman 
coaches the foreman, the foreman the clerk of 
works, and sometimes the contractor the 
architect—Never? Well, hardly ever.’’ This 
sweeping statement, although it may not be 
accurate in its extent, contains more truth than 
is either pleasant to contemplate or creditable to 
our body. While the builder and his workmen 
should be as competent to ‘‘read’’ a drawing as 
the architect who prepared it, the architect should 
be conversant with the methods of each trade 
and the possibilities of producing the desired re- 
sults in each’ material which he selects. In re- 
lation to the client, the first difficulties which the 
young architect especially has to encounter are 
arranging terms and taking instructions. The 
first is disposed of by stating clearly and 
fully at the outset what the fees of the architect 
and quantity surveyor are to be. As to the 
second, ‘taking instructions,’”’ here it is that 
misunderstandings, often leading to disputes, 
have their rise; it is necessary that the architect 
should study his client’s requirements, not only 
from what he says, but from his surroundings, 
and he should cultivate the use of accurate 
descriptive language, so as_to be able to produce 
a word picture which will assist his client in 
giving instructions. In submitting proba- 
tionary drawings which are meant to test 
the correct understanding of the instructions, it 
is necessary to discover to what extent your client 
comprehends a drawing. Sometimes it is not 
understood, and then it only obscures the clear 
impression which may have been produced by 
the graphic description, which it purports to 
illustrate, in which case it is wise to lay aside the 
drawing and repeat the description, and, when 
the proper time comes, to invite your client to 
read the specification. In every case, during the 
progress of the works, where additional works 
are ordered, attention should be called to the fact 
that increased outlay is being incurred, and the 
exact sum, if possible, ascertained and noted in 
the order given at the time. Ineed not refer to 
the clients who can prepare an outline plan, and 
state clearly their requirements, beyond saying 
that it is pleasant to work for them. All build- 
ings upon which architects are called to exercise 
their functions demand, in a greater or less 
degree, careful study of the purposes for which 
they are destined. This involves acquiring a 
knowledge of the operations to be carried on, so 
as to devise the required sequence of its parts, 
adapting each to its several uses, and providing 
the best possible arrangement. The architect 
must not only have a perfect knowledge of the 
language which he speaks and writes in, but he 
must have, if he is to be successful, a well- 
trained mind, with all its powers cultivated, his 
reason and judgment matured, he must have a 
clear perception, and be full of resource. Mere 
knowledge without wisdom, without the power 
and skill to apply it fittingly, is not sufficient ; 
training and technical knowledge will not take 
the place of natural gifts. Aspirants to our 
profession require to receive a liberal, general, 


and special education, and technical training to 
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develop the maximum of good results in each. 
There will, however, be always that difference in 
the power of designing with beauty and effi- 
ciency between them which is due to the differ- 
ence in degree in which each possesses natura 
gifts, capacity, and fitness. The special educatior 
and training of those intended forthe profession 0: 
architecture is of the first importance, and shoule 
commence in early life. There is a certair 
basis of elementary education which is commor 
to all pursuits; but when that limit is reached. 
the special subjects and technical training shoulc 
commence, and this after carefully testing anc 
discovering special aptitude. ‘This policy point 
to a complete system of education which inclue: 
the hands as well as the head, and which maj 
possibly be promulgated by our paterna 
Government, when, some time in the future, i 
may have leisure for the discharge of paterna 
functions. In the mean time, we must rely o1 
our own efforts for improvement. That ou 
profession suffers from incompetent and unquali. 
fied practitioners has been acknowledged fo: 
many years, and needs only to be stated here fo: 
my present purpose. The fact has been demon. 
strated in papers read in this hall and elsewhere 
I cannot but believe that some of the incom. 
petent men feel the misery of attempting t 
discharge functions for which they possess me 
knowledge or fitness, and may feel tortured a 
the sight of their own faulty, dangerous, an 
hideous creations; if they do not, others do. 
can feel sympathy for such men, if any exist 
for probably the tide of circumstances drifte 
them hopelessly into the false position. Bu 
there are many others, for Providence is mer¢l 
ful, who deceive themselves, and are not con 
scious that they labour under any disability. Som 
men are colour-blind, some have no taste; som 
no sense of deformity when the horror is con 
ceived by themselves; some have no mor 
perception, but have the courage of ignorance 
build unstable walls endangering life, an 
provide for slower death by poison intro 
duced through unsanitary appliances an 
fhethods, and a host of other evils an 
troubles. which have been frequently sche 
duled, and are inflicted on the public under cove 
of an assumed title worn with placid effronter 
because there is no remedy against the practic 
Iam not aware that these sinners commit th 
sacrilege of entering the domain of Art, and 
am not in a position to sustain an indictmer 
against them in the zsthetic regions. So far ¢ 
I know, they do not soar so high as to comm 
artistic crimes. In this matter ‘the boot is 0 
the other leg,’’ as my censorious friend said, if 
may be pardoned for again quoting that gentle 
man. He was very strong upon this poi 
When I asked, ‘“‘ How do you propose to de 
with the unquestioned absence of technical trai 
ing and scientific knowledge in the men who! 
duty it is to guide the builders?’’ he answere 
“There is no use in trying to educate them 
they are too idle, and have no taste for acquirin 
the necessary knowledge, they will get on som 
how as they do now—they are pulled through I 
the builders. You must know, as I do, that tl 
great majority could not prepare a detail drawin 
showing the construction of any portion. of 
building, and as for scientific attainments, in th 
great majority of the profession it is an unknow 
quantity. Then, again, the builders rely < 
their foremen, and a good clerk of the worl 
plays an important part in carrying out a strut 
ture, and they in their turn rely on the skille 
workmen.” If this be true, in any instance, 
head and tail have changed places, and we hay 
an illustration of the ‘‘last being first and #l 
first last.” I have here quoted the views of 
strong opponent of the Registration and Educ: 
tion Bill now before Parliament in a modifi 
form, and this brings one to the policy to whic 
I point as worthy of the Society of Architect 
persistent efforts to accomplish. It will raise tl 
standard of excellence of the profession, 4 
thereby benefit it and the public alike, and 
trust, if you agree to the proposition, th 
the efforts used will be marked by a due a 
courteous regard for the opinions of members | 
the profession who may hold at present a al 
ferent view, and whose experience wou 
invaluable in shaping the details of the measu 
if their judgment went with the proposal. ; 
hope that the members of the profession, outs! 
the 1,300 who have already pronounced in favo 
of the measure, will consider it so as to mast 
its details. It is before them in the form 
‘papers’? and a draft Bill, easily procurab 
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‘The object and scope of the measure before Par- 
liament may be gathered from the third section, 


which reads:—(3) A Council which should be 
styled the General Council of Architectural 


Education and Registration of the United King- 


dom hereinafter referred to as the General Council 


shall be established, and branch Councils for 


England, Scotland, and [Ireland respectively 


formed thereout as hereinafter mentioned.’’ The 
Bill is drawn in a similar manner to numerous 
kindred Acts already passed by Parliament, and 

its provisions throughout are based on principles 
which Parliament has endorsed and promulgated 

as being wise and just. It is only necessary to 
refer to the Medical Act of 1858 as a precedent 
which deals with a precisely similar state of 
things to that which the Architects Bill is de- 
signed to remedy, and to which it bears a singular 
analogy. The subject, as treated in the Bill, is 
one that lends itself to calm discussion, and I 
trust that the further consideration of the measure 
will be marked by an absence of personalities. 
The first effect of the Registration Bill if passed 
‘will be to put a stop to any further increase in 
the numbers of incompetent practitioners; but 
in doing so the vested rights of all men in 
practice will be respected. This is simply 
thonest, and Parliament would not consent to the 
absence of this provision in the Bill, which is a 
principle observed in all enactments of a similar 
kind, and the obstinate attempt to exclude it 
from the Medical Act was the chief cause of 
delaying its passage for 30 years. This pro- 
vision, the principle of which is an axiom of 
Parliamentary practice, is objected to, as giving 
status to unqualified persons, by the very people 
who slept while the tares were being sown by 
the enemy of their own neglect and indifference. 
The effects of that neglect they now propose to 
root out, but the old instruction says, wait until 
the harvest (of education) comes. Until then 
let both grow up together, time will remove the 
tares by a natural process without violence or 
disturbing the equilibrium of the present state of 
things. Allreforms, to be just and beneficial, 
must be initiated in a spirit of compromise, and 
the process must be slow. The opposite objec- 
tion to the last stated has been urged against the 
Bill to the effect that the measure is, by its 
restrictions, adverse to the growth of art, by the 
possible exclusion from the profession of an un- 
born genius, who is to have no capacity for being 
educated. Of course, this objection was meant 
as a joke, and requires no comment by way 

- of refutation, but some few regarded it as 
serious. in 1886 the Registration Committee, 
_ which had been appointed by a confer- 
ence held on April 6th of that year, sent 
out a declaration to the leading members of 
_ the profession to the extent of 2,500 in favour of 
a Registration and Education Bill; 1,300 were 
returned signed and approved, and only three 
_ expressing doubt or disapproval. This wasa 
_ larger proportion than usually marks the interest 
_ which men take in elections to office in clubs and 
institutes, and is accordingly very significant. TI 
have confined myself in these remarks chiefly to 

_ some of the prosaic features of our everyday 
_ office life, and perhaps I have been led to do so, 
in some degree, owing to having received letters 
from time to time from young architects seeking 
for guidance in the most elementary matters. 
I think, however, the public taste is growing in 
the direction of appreciating and approving of 
that beauty in architecture which grows out of 
the fitness and construction of our buildings. The 
_ relation of construction and fitness to the artistic 
form and finish of our buildings is the same as 
that between the scales in music and the finished 
composition; the themes are endless, and the 
mode of treatment subject to no limit but that 
imposed by the degree of technical knowledge 
The burden of my 
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and genius of the composer. 

_ remarks deals with the unqualified practitioner, 
who in most part, if not in every case, is found 
_ outside the limits of professional bodies; but 
there are also a great number of men of 
marked ability and many distinguished men 
who have not allied themselves with any 
society or institute. This is not well; they may 
not gain any personal advantage by joining, but 
the hands of those who are working for the com- 
mon good, by all qualified men joining one or 
other of the many professional bodies already 
established in town or country, would be greatly 
Strengthened. I think you have done something 
towards the healthy efforts which are being made 
im several quarters to deal with important matters. 
Provoking unto good works is an old method. I 


wish them, heartily complete success. A very 
few years ago one was led to ask, looking out 
upon the mass of lifeless indifference that has 
marked the members of our profession in matters 
relating to the common interest, ‘‘Can these 
dry bones live?’? There are signs of life! 
One observes a movement—a shaking amongst 
the inert masses. Some of the leaders of our 
profession have spoken words of wisdom worthy of 
their positions and high attainments. I trust that 
they will bear good fruit. There appears to be 
one great disability in promulgating measures 
for our advancement: there are no available 
funds. The Registration Bill provides the neces- 
sary funds for the education which it promulgates. 
Education is the substantial and vital force of the 
measure, which is to work out the gradual rising 
of the standard of attainments and efficiency in 
the aggregate of practitioners. It is the little 
leaven which will Jeaven the whole lump. I 
venture to hope, therefore, that all the members 
of the profession will give this Bill their careful 
consideration, and ultimately their support, when 
it must be carried. 

A vote of thanks to the President for his prac- 
tical address was proposed by Mr. W. H. Seth- 
Smith, seconded by Mr. A. Stoner, and having 
been supported by Messrs. H. Roumieu Gough, 
George Thomas (of Cardiff), and J. N. Porter, 
was carried by acclamation. In responding, Mr. 
Walker urged that the movement should take the 
form of an educational rather than a mere regis- 
tration one, and strongly advocated the adoption 
of a conciliatory tone towards those who at pre- 
sent had not been convinced by argument of 
the soundness and wisdom of their proposals. 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


HE forty-second anniversary dinner in aid of 
the funds of this Institution took place on 
Thursday, the 7th inst., at Carpenters’ Hall, 
London Wall. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
James W. Hobbs, J.P. (Mayor of Croydon), 
president of the Institution; and there were 
also present Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A. 
(master of the Carpenters’ Company), Sir George 
Chubb, Mr. George Plucknett, J.P. (treasurer of 
the Institution), Mr. Steere, Mr. H. H. Bartlett, 
Captain Dibley, Mr. T. F. Ryder, Mr. J. H. 
Colls, Mr. W. Rovertson, Mr. T. G. Smith, Mr. 
Burt, Mr. R. L. Curtiss, Mr. Thomas Stirling, 
and other friends of the Institution, the whole 
company numbering about 170. 

The Chairman first proposed the toast of ‘‘ Her 
Majesty the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the 
rest of the Royal Family.’’ 

Mr. H. H. Bartlett gave ‘‘The Army, Navy, 
and Reserve Forces,’’ Major Brutton respond- 
ing for the Army and Navy, and Colonel Banister 
Fletcher for the Reserve Forces. 

The Chairman then proposed the toast of the 
evening, ‘‘ Success to the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution.’’ He stated that since the founda- 
tion of the institution 142 men and 102 women 
had been elected as pensioners, making a grand 
total of 344, whom they might claim to be 
rescued from serious anxiety and poverty. (Ap- 
plause.) At present there were 24 men and 36 
women on the fund. Some of those who had 
received benefit from the institution had at one 
time been in great affluence, showing how 
necessary it was for those who were in prosperity 
to do all they could in the way of alleviating 
the sufferings of those who had once stood in the 
same position. He supposed there was no trade 
which had more vicissitudes than the building 
trade. A builder might have many thousands of 
pounds honestly coming to him, but such was 
the peculiarity of his life that many delays 
seemed to crop up to force a man into a con- 
dition of things which was little short of 
appalling. Thus, though a considerable sum of 
money might be due to the builder, a fifty-pound 
bill returned might entail bankruptcy and ruin ; 
that being the case, it was astonishing that so 
many builders failed to support this most 
deserving charity. In this country there 
were a million and a half people engaged 
in the building trades, and in London 
alone, according to the last census, no less 
than 224,000 people made their living by it. 
In London there were also 1,103 architects, 1,626 
builders, and 434 surveyors. Looking at the 
income of the institution, he could not consider 
ii as properly representative of the great industry 
in whose interest the fund was established, and 
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he expressed the hope that the result of his 
appeal would be a substantial addition to the 
funds of the institution. 

Mr. George Plucknett, J.P. (the treasurer), 
whose name was associated with the toast, replied 
on behalf of the institution, remarking that if 
the builders of the metropolis would only sub- 
scribe in their prosperity, the anxiety on the part 
of the committee would be relieved, and many 
more pensioners could be elected. (Applause.) 

Mr. R. L. Curtiss (Mayor of West Ham) gave 
‘“‘The Worshipful Company of Carpenters,’’ to 
which Col. Banister Fletcher (Master of the 
Company) responded. He stated that the Com- 
pany was doing all in its power, by the establish- 
ment of technical schools and examinations, to 
advance the craft, and he hoped the builders 
themselves would give the work their help and 
countenance. 

Mr. A. Ritchie proposed “The Health of the 
Chairman and President,’? a toast which was 
received with acclamation. 

The Chairman briefly replied. 

Sir George Chubb gave ‘‘The Architects and 
Surveyors,’’ to whose exceptional ability and 
perseverance he paid a warm compliment. 

Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke responded, remarking 
that the great buildings of the metropolis showed 
that the architects were doing their best for 
London of the present day. He also referred to 
the value of the surveyors, and the esteem in 
which they are held. 

Mr. W. H. Gibson proposed ‘‘The Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Committee, and Stewards,’’ to which 
Messrs. W. Shepherd and C. Bussell responded. 

‘‘The Ladies’’ having been given, the proceed- 
ings came to a close. 

In the course of the evening subscriptions to the 
amount of £912 were first announced, of which 
sum £674 appeared in the President’s list. A 
further appeal from the chair realised another 
£50, and the Chairman intimated, amidst 
applause, that he would make up the amount to 
£1,000. 
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THOMAS DE LA WARRE’S COLLEGE 
(NOW CHETHAM’S HOSPITAL), MAN- 
CHESTER. 


HIS structure stands on an ancient fortified 
site, and was completed about the year 1425 

by Thomas de la Warre, the Priest Lord. It is 
built in the Perpendicular style, of dressed stone, 
and the walls are about 3ft. thick. The roofs 
were originally covered with stone slates, part of 
which are now replaced with modern slating. 
The dining-hall, audit-room, and reading-room 
over have been extensively repaired; the two 
last were altered and decorated probably about 
the middle of the 17th century. The dining- 
hall was originally used as a refectory by the 
Wardens and Fellows. It is 43ft. 4in. long by 
24ft. 2in. wide, and about 36ft. high to top of 
roof; at one end is a dais surmounted by a fine 
panelled and battlemented canopy, and at the 
other end three massive oak screens. ‘The audit- 
room has an oak dado all round 8ft. high, and 
above is a floriated plaster frieze running up to 
ceiling ; the ceiling is divided into nine panels 
by massive moulded oak beam, with four bosses, 
delicately carved with grotesque subjects at the 
intersections. ‘The reading-room over is panelled 
all round with oak panelling and well-moulded 
cornice, which is ornamented with a leg of an 
eagle and a Tudor badge. The former is a well- 
known cognisance of the Stanleys, who were 
connected with the building previous to its being 
founded into a charitable institution by Humphrey 
Chetham. The fireplace side is richly orna- 
mented in honour of Humphrey Chetham ; the 
old plaster ceiling has been removed, and the 
roof has been thrown into the room. It was 
after the civil wars that Humphrey Chetham 
founded it into a charitable institution, and since 
August, 1656, it has had the name of Chetham’s 
Hospital. 


ieenienciecaeel 


The Duke of Westminster opened on Saturday a 
new garden in Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, laid 
out by him on part of his estate from which old, 
worn-out tenements had been removed. It com- 
prises a little more than one-third of an acre, and 
consists of grass and plane trees, with broad, 
asphalted paths. This open space is part of a 
general scheme of improvement, which embraces 
also the erection by the Improved Industrial Dwell- 
ings Company, under building leases, of large blocks 
of working-class dwellings. These will accommo- 
date some hundreds more persons than the improve- 
ment will have displaced. 
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ROOD SCREEN, RANWOKTH, NORFOLK. 


Tue remarkable screen in this church furnished 
the subject of some correspondence in our pages 
a few weeks ago, and we are now enabled to 
publish some drawings of it, by special permission 
of the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological 
Society, who issued some time since a most useful 
monograph of this grand piece of work, with 
drawings specially prepared by Mr. ©. J. W. 
Winter. We give the general drawing as a key 
with the plan, and some of the painted panels. 
Others in. further illustration of these choice 
decorations will appear shortly. The following 
particulars are supplied by the folio to which we 
have already referred. The church at Ranworth 
is without aisles, and consists of a chancel and 
nave only. ‘The rood screen proper—i.e., the 
arcade with panels below—is placed, as usual, 
between the piers of the chancel arch. The rood 
loft beam with the loft itself extends beyond 
the opening of the arch, and is continued along 
the east wall of the nave on either side of 
the openings to the north and south walls re- 
spectively, above a series of painted panels, 
which served as retables to side altars. These 
altars are inclosed by wings or parclose screens, 
forming chapels, doubtless under some special 
dedication—probably to St. John the Baptist on 
the north side, and the southern one to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. There is no positive 
evidence as to the date of the work; but there is 
reason to suppose that the execution of the paint- 
ings a3 we now see them belongs to the latter 
part of the 15th century. Documentary evidence 
shows that at this time the people were occupied 
in repairing and decorating the church. Some 
points of costume, the character of the tracery, 
together with the subjects represented, combine 
_ to make the above period probable for the date 
of the paintings, although the screen, no doubt, 
is earlier. Details of the woodwork will be 
foundin Mr. J.. K. Colling’s ‘‘ Gothic Orna- 
ments,’’? Vol. II. The panels which we have 
selected to-day represent St. Simon Peter holding 
a fish and St. Thomas holding a spear. St. Michael 
is depicted slaying the seven-headed dragon. 
The surcoat and shield gules charged with a cross 
fleuré. The left-hand panels represent St. Mary 
wife of Alpheus or Cleophas (St. John xix. 25), 
with her four children—St. 
Jude (Judas the brother of James) (St. Luke vi. 
16), St. Simon, St. Joseph (Joses the Just), The 
infant St. Simon, standing on her right side 
holds a fish; seated on her left knee, St. Jude 
holds a boat, with which emblems these saints 
are also represented on the screen. The two 
infant saints, James and J oses, play at the feet 


‘of their mother, one blowi 
oe pechay owing bubbles, the other 


) 


James the Less, St. 


It will be observed that! with the one built by Abd-el-Rhaman. 
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this panel, with the two adjoining ones, include 
the Virgin and Child and those persons probably 
relatedto and knownas ‘‘the drethen of our Lord.”’ 
‘‘Tt was surely a charming idea,’’ observes Mrs. 
Jameson, ‘‘to group as children around Him in 
His infancy those who were afterwards to be His 
chosen ministers of His Word!’’ The subject of 
this panel affords some evidence that the paintings 
belong to the latter period of the 15th century ; 
for it is alleged by the above writer that groups 
of this kind became general subjects with 
painters between 1505-1520, and after that date 
were no longer selected. The last panel shows 
a seated figure of St. Margaret crowned Virgin 
and Martyr, holding a cross staff, with which she 
pierces a dragon, and having a book in her right 
hand. The diaper backgrounds are rich with 
powderings in colour, and all the panels are 
freely gilt. We are indebted to Mr. F. M. 
Elgood for the loan of these original prints. 


FERSE SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Tu Perse School is intended for the accommo- 
dation of 300 boys—all day scholars. The 
governors decided some time ago to build a new 
school on a new site, and arranged for a compe- 
tition. Professor Middleton was asked to judge 
the merits of the designs sent in, and decided in 
favour of that by Mr. W. M. Fawcett, M.A. It 
is to be carried out in red brickwork and terra- 
cotta. ' The plans, with the view given to-day, 
explain the design and its arrangements. The 
conveniences are to be built in a separate block 
to the rear. 


THE WELSH CHURCH, CARDIFF. 


Tuts church, which is to be built on a site given 
by Lord Tredegar in the Howard Gardens, Car- 
diff, will be commenced early next year. It will 
be exclusively used for services in the Welsh 
language, and is to be dedicated to St. David. 
The plans show accommodation for- 450 wor- 
shippers. Externally it will be faced with 
hammer - dressed grey Pennant stone, with 
dressings in Box Ground stone. The design 
throughout is in the Perpendicular style, and 
the more enriched work will be concentrated 
internally on the chancel and reredos. The 
architect is Mr. Bruce Vaughan, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Cardiff, 


OLD TOWER, UPPER TOWN, HOMBURG. 


Tus illustration is from a photograph kindly 
placed at our disposal by Mr. A. S. Close. No 
further particulars are to hand. 


SmOPS AND RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, SHAFTES-~- 


BURY- AVENUE. 


Tuts building is faced with red cut and rubbed 
T. L. B. bricks and Newbiggin stone, and the 
roof is covered with Eureka green slates. The 
whole of the floors and the staircases are of fire- 
proof construction, by Messrs. Dennett and Ingle. 
The building has been carried out by Messrs. 
Oldrey and Co., of Westbourne-park, under the 
direction of Messrs. Wylson and Long, of 15, 
King William-street, Strand, architects. 


MOORISH WORK FROM SPAIN. 


Ir would require an abler pen than mine to 
describe with justice the architectural beautiesand 
to enumerate the details of such buildings as 
the Mosque of Cordova and the Alcazar of Seville. 
I shall content myself by giving a small descrip- 
tion of the two illustrations accompanying these 
hurried notes. The Court at the Alcazar called 
Patio de las Munecas (the Dolls’ Court) belongs 
to the finest epoch of the Moorish art, and is 
almost a perfect specimen of the last period of 
their architectural art in Spain. The Alcazar 
itself, which was begun in 1171 a.p., was re- 
constructed between 1353 and 1364. The style 
of this building is certainly more Byzantine and 
not so fine as that of the Alhambra, though in 
some cases the inscriptions and mosaics are richer 
and more complicated. Beyond this court is seen 
the Court of Ambassadors. The Mosque of Cor- 
dova, where originally stood a Roman temple, 
was built by the Arabs in 786-796 a.p., but for 
several years after additions were made to it. 
When King Ferdinand took possession of the 
town he put a provisional altar in the very centre 
of this Moslem temple, and later on, in 1521, 
permission was granted by Charles V. to erect a 
Gothic cathedral in lieu of it. Thus we have, 
one within the other, two very beautiful temples, 
but the later addition cannot compare in beauty 
The 
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Mosque proper is 642ft. long from north to south, 2 
and 462ft. broad from east to west, and contains — 
nearly a thousand columns.—F. P. Cemerano, — 
JUN. 
ro 


NEW BOARD SCHOOLS, WHITEWELL- : 
BOTTOM. 


HESE schools have been erested for the New- 
church-in-Rossendale School Board, and 
were recently opened by Mr. IF’. A. 8. Freeland, 
B.A., H.M. Inspector of Schools for N.E. Lan- — 
eashire. The buildings are erected on a site con- 
taining about 1,978 square yards, and are one story — 
in height only, accommodation being provided for ~ 
272 children—167 boys and girls and 97 infants— 
each child having ten superficial feet of floor space. | 
The general schoolroom is 76ft. by 22ft., and will 
be used for boys and girls. It may, however, 
with ease be converted into three separate class- 
rooms, one for 80 and two for 40 children, by 
means of revolving shutters. By this arrange- 
ment the large room may be used for purposes of 
a general character, and class teaching may be 
more efficiently carried out when the room is sub- 
divided and fitted with ‘‘dual’” desks. The 
infants’ department includes a large room, 30ft. 
by 20ft.; a babies’ room, 21ft. by 18ft. (with 
gallery), which latter may be used as a board ~ 
room. The whole of the rooms have thoroughly 
efficient through light and ventilation, the former 
being well diffused in every part, and the latter 
maintained by means of fresh-air inlets through — 
the window bottoms at each side of schoolroom 
and upper portions of each window, the vitiated 
air being drawn away through ornamental per- 
forated ventilators in the ceiling by Boyle’s 
patent extractors. The heating of the schools, 
classrooms, and corridors is by means of hot- 
water pipes, on the low-pressure system, laid 


on the most approved modern principle. 
Separate entrances to the school build-— 
ings and exits to playgrounds have been 


provided for the boys, and girls and infants. 
Access to the various departments and classrooms. 
is obtained by means of a well-lighted corridor, 
6ft. wide, which extends the entire length of the 
building, and may be used for marching the 
children in inclement weather. Two extensive 
playgrounds—one for boys and the other for 
girls and infants—are situate at the rear of the — 
buildings, having a western aspect. Covered 
playsheds have been arranged in each play- — 
ground, for use during wet or inclement weather. — 
The buildings form a pretty picturesque group, 
the roofs being artistically broken up by — 
means of gables and dormers, which, whilst 
adding beauty to the general design, materially — 
assist in the lighting and ventilation of the ~ 
various rooms. <A clock-tower at the north-— 
east angle of the building, over the boys’ — 
entrance, gives a finished appearance to the © 
general design. The buildings are faced through=- — 
out with coursed parpoints of local stone, — 
relieved by tooled dressings to windows, arches, — 
buttresses, &c. The roofs are covered with best — 
Velenhelli slates. All internal woodwork is of — 
pitch-pine varnished, and the external is of red — 
pine painted four coats. The internal walls havea — 
dado of cream enamelled bricks, 5ft. in height, — 
surmounted by chocolate moulded capping. ‘The © 
following contractors have brought the buildings — 
to a successful conclusion: Mr. William Coupe, 
Newchurch, excavator, bricklayer, and mason; 
Mr. Robert Whittaker, Whitewell-bottom, car- — 
penter and joiner; Mr. Henry Tomlinson, Raw- — 
tenstall, slaterer and plasterer; Mr. Robert 
Clegg, Bacup, plumber, glazier, and hot-water — 
apparatus. ‘The whole of the works have been — 
carried out from the designs and under the per= — 
sonal supervision of Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, — 
architect, of Birkenhead and Douglas; Mr. A= 
E. Emmett acting as clerk of works. 4 
- 

The church of St. Thomas 4 Becket, Puckle- 
church, which has undergone renovation at a cost — 
of £1,250, was reopened on Friday. The walls, 
which were out of the perpendicular, have been 
straightened and new foundations put in; the 
columns have been served in the same manner ; & 
new roof has been put on; new choir seats have 
been put in the chancel, which has been re-tiled, — 
and heating apparatus has been provided. Mr. 
J. D. Sedding, London, was the architect, and Mr. — 
S. Turner, Stapleton-road, Bristol, the builder. 


The funeral of Mr. Thomas Monk, of the firm of © 
Messrs. Monk and Newell, railway contractors, 
took place on Saturday, at Woodchurch, Cheshire, 
and was numerously attended. ay 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


-¥ DULY attended the inaugurative meeting of 
the Society of Architects, on Tuesday even- 
ing last, and was right glad to have had the 
opportunity so to do, for it isa pleasure to hear 
anyone speak with the earnestness of Mr. Robert 
Walker. As I had-anticipated, the subject of 
Registration was not neglected, it, indeed, 
forming the dominant theme in the Presidential 
address. In place of the term “ Registration,”’ 
however, Mr. Walker gave reasons for preferring 
to speak about the education of architects, giving 
it as his experience that the employment of the 
word ‘‘ Registration ’’ had in many cases led toa 
misconception of the purport of the proposed 
Bill. With the public, doubtless, this is often 
e, and the evil attendant upon the adopted 
ti i of the Bill should be recognised, and 
endeavours made to counteract it wherever an 
opportunity occurs. Personally, I should say 
that the words ‘‘examination’’ or ‘‘ compulsory 
examination ’’ of architects would be preferable 
to any others, since examination includes and 
supposes education. Inside the profession none, 
excepting those wishing to deceive themselves 
and others, can pretend that they have mis- 
construed the intent and meaning of the Regis- 
tration of Architects. 


The remedy for the misconception on the part 
of the public les partly in the hands of all who 
hold Registration to be above all things desirable 
for the future welfare of the profession. Hach 

‘one, by neglecting no opportunity for explaining 
the true scope and intention of the present 
drafted Bill, may do much to remove false ideas 
“upon the subject. I cannot refrain from repeat- 
ing again and again that the one fact to be 
eternally dinned in the public ear is that the 
architect of to-day passes no compulsory exami- 
nation before he may practise. Although since 
the commencement of the agitation by the 
Society of Architects a great amount of light has 
been shed on all sides, the ignorance that yet 
‘remains is astounding, and, had not such marked 
“progress already been made, would be well-nigh 
‘igh disheartening. It is wearying in the 
extreme to have to keep combating this ignor- 
‘ancé, the only comforting thought being that 
‘we have to suffer from no backsliding, for, 
once brought to see the truth, our man isa 
‘Registrationist for all time. So, as some great 
personage said, there is nothing to do but ‘‘ keep 
on pegging away.”’ 
= 
_ I would draw the attention of those who were 
not present to hear the address, to Mr. Walker’s 
_ sketch of the difficulties attendant on the gaining 
of the Medical Act of 1858 by the body of gentle- 
men who grieved at the evils wrought by the 
- unrestrained blunders of the ‘‘quack.’’? Hspe- 
 Gially would I ask all to reflect upon the state- 
' ment made by Mr. Walker that, according to 
Lord Elcho, ‘‘the Medical Act was under the 
consideration of Parliament for thirty years, 
- Owing to the persistent opposition of the Colleges 
_ of Surgeons and Physicians,’’ and that ‘‘in 1858 
they at length gave way, on obtaining the posi- 
_ tions similar to those given to the R.I.B.A. in 
this Bill.”’ If thisis not admitted to be at once 
_ remarkable, encouraging, and justifying of the 
labours of the Registration Committee, it will 
_ only be by those who are too dull to perceive the 
extraordinary analogy between the present posi- 
tion of architects and the R.I.B.A., and the 
earlier medical practitioners and the College of 
_ Surgeons and Physicians. 


_ Although considering myself well up in matters 
pertaining to the Registration question, I must 

_ confess to have heard several hard facts stated on 
| Tuesday evening that were new to me, and tend 
to strengthen one’s views on the subject. Mr. 
Gough gave some figures respecting the number 
Fellows and Associates that petitioned in 
favour of the recent Architects’, Engineers’, and 
Surveyors’ Registration Bill. The large pro- 
_ portion of members who thus petitioned against 
_ their own Society—a line of action that few 
| would have pursued unless feeling almost pas- 
Slonately on the subject—may be taken as some 

_ Index to the temper of a still larger number who, 
' Mhore fearful of expressing their own mirds, and 
not having the courage of their convictions, 

| remain silent. I make bold to say that there are 
| few Fellows, and fewer Associates, out of whom 
I would not draw a private confession of the 
desirability of making a “‘ close’? profession of the 


es 


.to this or that business or profession, believing 


architect’s calling. How many have said to 
me that registration is wanted, but that they 
did not think that the present measure was the 
right thing in the right place! Why? Because, 
they would find if they reflected on the nature of 
their feelings, it is not promoted by the big 
Institute, but by the Society! I would earnestly 
exhort such as hold this, very general, view to 
turn the matter over in their minds, and see 
whether they do not find their conscience urging 
them to take up a stand more becoming to their 
good natures, and to let their colleagues at Con- 
duit-street know their views on a question of 
vital importance, thus encouraging others to 
frankness and boldness of manner, and tending 
to weld together that section of the Institute 
which has already declared itself strongly in 
favour of a really compulsory system of exami- 
nation. It is this hesitating body of gentlemen 
that holds*the power of turning the scales, for 
good or bad, according as they throw in their 
weight with one party or the other, and are 
resolved to act and think nobly for themselves, 
rather than lean upon the opinions of others. 


The inaugurative Presidential address to the 
members of the Surveyors’ Institution was de- 
livered on Monday last. Although the surveyor 
is aman largely concerned with broad acres, yet 
a disquisition, consisting in the main of facts and 
statistics connected with agriculture, can scarcely 
have appeared to him altogether as fascinating 
and attractive as one dealing with more purely 
surveying matters. Nevertheless, the concluding 
remarks of Mr. E. P. Squarey, the President, 
must have been full of encouragement for his 
hearers, and in the report of his discourse the 
words will have proved such as desponding young 
surveyors ‘‘seeing, may take heart again.”’ 


We have heard much of late years touching the 
unpromising outlook over the surveying horizon. 
The pessimist argues that the labours of the 
Ordnance gentlemen are taking the bread out of 
the mouths of our private surveyors. In a 
measure doubtless the fraternity haye been 
affected by the minuteness of the surveying 
operations of the Ordnance department, the 
large scale maps prepared having, we may 
well imagine, often rendered unnecessary 
an undertaking that would have to have 
been entered upon by a landowner, which 
would haye been a coveted job to the private 
surveyor. But is there not, perchance, more in 
the bark than the bite of the Ordnance bogey, 
and should not young surveyors look at the 
matter in the light of the President of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, believing his stated con- 
viction that, so long as separate ownership in 
property exists, there will always be work for 
the surveyor? For my own part, I humbly 
avow myself disinclined to give ear to com- 
plaints of the nature of the ‘‘ vested interest”’ 
class, be they in whatsoever trade or calling 
they may, and to croakings about injuries done 


that matters of this description right themselves, 
or that the balance is gradually restored by an 
all-wise Providence. Such seems to have been 
the case in the world’s past history, the most 
striking instance being the introduction of 
machinery into manufactures, a movement at 
first so bitterly opposed by the men labouring in 
the particular trades, and yet one that ultimately 
created demands for a vastly-increased number 
of hands. Anyhow, young surveyors will do 
well not to despair even if the present outlook 
be cheerless. They may rest assured that if 
their chains rust, rather than wear, out, it will 
be in chief their fault ; and they will do well to 
believe with old Dr. Johnson that the habit of 
looking at the bright side of things is wortha 
thousand a year to any man. 


The sad death of Mr. Joseph Gordon, who but 
little more than three months ago was elected to 
fill the vacancy created in the post of engineer 
to the London County Council by the resignation 
of Sir Joseph Bazalgette, will have been heard of 
with the greatest regret by all. The manner of 
Mr. Gordon’s death reminds me how an old 
architect friend of mine was wont to hold that 
heart disease was peculiarly prevalent among the 
members of the engineering and architectural 
professions, because of the responsible nature of 
their duties. I thought less of his opinion, how- 
ever, when, one day, sad to relate, he was him- 
self carried off by the fatal complaint. For I 
believe that we are most of us apt to generalise, 


and thus he, aware of his own weakness, of which 
I was always wholly ignorant, was prone to 
consider the course of his life as a type of 
others. 
study, 
presses painfully upon the more sensitive of 
those engaged in the engineer’s and architect’s 


Doubtless over-zealous 


and greedy 
and that heavy 


responsibility that 


work may be provocative of heart as of brain 


troubles; but, on the other hand, there are con- 


ditions about the life of an averagely successful 


architect or engineer that should tend to counter- 


act possible ill-effects of the nature. He isa 
man out and about, in town and country, and 
does not, like the principals in many other 
businesses, ‘‘ toil in narrow cages’’ the livelong 
day, to the detriment of health. So even if we 
occasionally have our E. M. Barry’s, I do not see 
any reason why heart-disease should be con- 
sidered prevalent among us to a greater extent 
than the rest of the 19th-century community. 
And, after all, it may be said that care and 
anxiety for the safety of works and safe issue of 
undertakings, if not actually sinful, are self- 
created evils, since the man whose every doing is 
based upon sure foundations—I desire this ex- 
pression to be understood in its widest sense— 
should befree from harassing care. Butthosewho, 
being of a highly nervous temperament, take upon 
their shoulders the responsibility of an engineer 
or architect, while, through want of experience, 
lacking that sterling knowledge of construction 
that insures perfect confidence, must find each 
new undertaking a source of constant anxiety, 
which in time may do irreparable mischief to 
their constitutions. 


I see that the case of ‘‘ Gibbs v. Grimthorpe ” 
came on for trial last Saturday. The most note~- 
worthy thing about the report of the case, as it 
stands adjourned for a week, is the curious way 
in which the amount expended by Lord Grim- 
thorpe has risen to ‘‘considerably over 
£100,000’?! Why, even friend ‘‘ Ars’’ hesi- 
tated to name a sum of this proportion! I should 
like to have been in court, and shall hope to be 
there when the case is resumed, and perhaps hear 
a little more of the evil doings of the ‘“‘ Sand- 
ballats and Tobiahs, Arabians, Ammonites, and 
Ashdodites—i.e., Antiquaries, Anti-restoration- 


ists, Architects, and Archeologists,’? and 
‘¢ Albanions,’’? as it appeareth in ‘‘Church 
Restoration Principles,’ according to Lord 


Grimthorpe. 


This, from Byron (Don Juan, lviii. canto xvi.), 
may interest. It seems almost as if Lord Grim- 
thorpe must have been in the poet’s eye when he 
wrote : 

‘‘There was a modern Goth—I mean a Gothic, 

Bricklayer of Babel, call’d an architect; 

Brought to survey these grey walls, which though so thick 
Might haye from time acquired some slight defect ; 
Who, after rummaging the Abbey through thick 

And thin, produced a plan whereby to erect 

New buildings of correctest conformation, 

And throw down old, which he call’d restoration.’ 
GorTH. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The History of Art in Scotland, by Roxerr 
Brypatt (Edinburgh and London: Wiliam 
Blackwood and Sons).—The author, the master 
of the St. George’s Art School, Glasgow, has in 
this volume reproduced, with additions, a series 
of lectures on the origin and progress of 
Scottish art. In some seventeen chapters Mr. 
Brydall has traced the history of art in Celtic 
days, and from the 13th century to the present 
time; not only painting, but engraving, archi- 
tecture, and sculpture are included in the survey. 
The work is brought well down to date, the pro- 
visions of the new Charter now being applied for 
by the Royal Scottish Academy being given. A 
series of biographical sketches of Raeburn, 
Wilkie, Allan, the Nasmyths, David Roberts, 
and other 19th-century artists forms the second, 
and by no means the least, interesting portion of 
the book, which is well indexed, and contains a 
useful list of members of the R.S.A. from its 
foundation in 1838 to the end of last year. 
The History of Warwickshire, by Samvet TIMMINS 
(London: Elliot Stock, 2, Paternoster-row) is 
the fifth of a series of excellent county histories, 
brought out in uniform binding and style at 
prices ranging from 6s. in cloth to a guinea and 
a half. Mr. Sam. Timmins’ knowledge and love 
of the county are a guarantee for the accuracy 
of the record and the entertaining character of the 
story of Warwickshire. To the architect and 
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archaeologist, no less than to the man of letters, 

‘‘the heart of England,’’ as Drayton calls it, 
possesses attractions outrivalled by no other 
district of England of equal extent, being rich in 
battlefields, castles and halls, mansions, abbeys, 
priories, colleges, and churches, ‘and to all these 
Mr. Timmins will be found a well-read and 
interesting guide. Not only is the topography 
fully described, but biographical details of War- 
wickshire worthies, the legends, folk-lore and 
dialect, physiography and geology are descanted 
upon in a fresh and vigorous style, which renders 
the book one of interest and value to all to whom 
the names of Warwick and Kenilworth, Coventry 
and Stratford are ‘‘familiar as household words.’’ 
Holy Trinity, Minories, by the Vicar (Lon- 
don: W. H. and L. Collingridge).—In this little 
pamphlet the Rev. Dr. Kinns has compiled the 
history of a church which, after escaping the 
Great Fire, was pulled down and rebuilt, with 
the exception of the north wall, in 1706. The 
church contains some Elizabethan and Carolean 
monuments, a caryed-out reredos of the date of 
the reconstruction, and a complete series of 
registers from 1563 to the present time. 


~~ 


APPLIED MECHANICS FOR ARCHITEC- 
TURAL STUDENTS.—I. 


A. HE term ‘‘ Mechanics’’ is applied to the 
investigation of the laws of forces, and 
of the effects which forces produce upon bodies. 
These forces are generally represented by straight 
lines, which indicate the directions in which the 
forces act, and the /ength of the lines may be used 
to represent the relative magnitude of the forces. 
The absolute magnitude of a force is generally 
expressed either in pounds, hundred- weights, or 
tons avoirdupois. When a number of forces act 
upon a body either in the same or in different 
directions, and a single force can be found which 
exactly balances them ; then another single force 
acting in the opposite direction to this last force, 
and equal thereto in magnitude, is called the 
vesultant of the original number of forces, and 
its effect upon the body will be the same as that 
of the number of forces themselves, if substituted 
for them. ‘ 

2. ‘‘ Applied Mechanics’? is the practical 
application of the laws of forces, as investigated 
by ‘‘ Theoretical Mechanics,’’ to all branches of 
construction, such as works of architecture, 
engineering, machinery, &c. In the present 
series of articles we shall confine ourselves to the 
consideration of those mechanical problems which 
are especially interesting to the architect, and 
which continually arise in the everyday working 
of his profession. 

The first great principle upon which all 
mechanical investigation is based, and which is 
employed in the solution of all mechanical prob- 
lems, is that which is known as 


3.—THE PARALLELOGRAM OF FORCES. 


Suppose the two forces P and Q to act at the 
same point A in a body, and to be represented in 
magnitude and direction by the lines AB, AC 
(Fig. 1); then if we draw BD parallel to AC, 


Ss 


and CD parallel to A B, we forma parallelogram 
ABDC, whose diagonal A D will represent both 
in direction and magnitude the reszldant (R) of 
the two forces P and Q. That is to say, the 
effect of the single force R will be the same as 
that of the two forces P and Q. If, then, we 
produce the diagonal AD in the direction AB, 
and make A E equal in length to AD, a force §, 
whose magnitude and direction is represented by 
the line AE, will balance the two forces P and 
Q; and the three forces, P, Q, and 8 are then 


sail to be in equilibrium. ‘This leads us to 
another important principle, which is known as 
4, THE TRIANGLE OF FORCES. 

Tf the three forces P, Q, and S are represented 
in direction and magnitude by the three sides of 
the triangle A B D (Fig. 2) taken in order; AB 
being the direction of P, B D that of Q, and D A 
that of 8, these three forces will be in equi- 


librium at the point A where they are applied. 
5. THE POLYGON OF FORCES 


is an extension of the triangle of forces to any 
number of forces acting at one point ; for if any 
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number of forces are represented in direction and 
magnitude by the sides of a polygon taken in 
order, they will be in equilibrium when applied 
at one point. 

6. If the single force R (Fig. 1) acts at A, it 
can be resolved into two other forces acting in any 
other directions, as A B and AC; for if we put 
the line A D to represent the magnitude of this 
force and make A D the diagonal of a parallelo- 
gram ABDC, then the forces P and Q, which 
are represented by the sides A Band A C of the 


parallelogram, will produce the same effect on 
the point A as the original force R does. The 
forces P and Q are called the components of the 
force R, which is said to be compounded of the 
forces P and Q; or the force R is resolved 
into the forces P and Q. These propositions, 
therefore, constitute what is termed the composi- 
tion and resolution of forces. 

7. A familiar example to the architect of the 
foregoing theorems is seen in the pressure of a 
load W on the apex of two rafters A B, AC, sup- 
ported at Band C (Fig. 3). Let the vertical line A d 
represent to any scale the load W, and draw the 
parallelogram Aadb, ad being parallel to AC 


Fic 


and bd parallel to AB. Then the length A a, 
will represent, on the same scale, the pressure P 
which is produced by W down the rafter 
AB, and A 4 will represent the pressure Q down 
the rafter AC. These forces P and Q can again 
be each resolved into two others at the feet B 
and C of the rafters—namely, one horizontaland 
tending to thrust out the supports at B and ©, 
and the other vertical, which will act upon the 
supports as a compressive force. Join a and b by 
the line a ¢ 4, then ea will be, on the above scale, 


the outward or horizontal pressure at B, and ¢ 
the horizontal pressure outwards at C. Ae wi 
represent the vertical pressure at B, and ed thi 
at C. If, therefore, there is a tie-rod place 
horizontally across from B to ©, the line ea « 
eb will represent the tension to which it is sul 
jected by the thrust of the rafters at B and C, 

8. The ordinary ‘‘lean-to”’ roof affords a goc 
example of the application of the ‘‘ Triangle « 
Forces.’? Suppose AB (Fig. 4) to represer 
a rafter supported on the wall at B, and leanin 
against another wall at A. As the load W 
the rafter may be considered as distributed uni 
formly over its entire length, the effect will ‘T 
the same if we suppose W to act vertically at th 
middle point, C, of the rafter. The pressure of tk 
rafter at A produces an equal and opposite fore 
acting perpendicularly to the wall at A, which : 
called ‘‘ reaction,’’ and is indicated by the forc 
R acting in the line Aa. The third force is th 
pressure upon the wall at B; and since th 
directions of the three forces must pass throug 
one point'in order that they may be in equilibrium 
it follows that the three forces must meet at @ 
and the line a B will therefore represent th 
direction of the pressure P on B. If we dray 
Bod parallel to Aa, then the sides of the triangl 
Boba will represent the relative magnitude of tk 
three forces R, W, and P. Hence, if we tak 
the length «4 to represent the load W, then | 
will be represented by the length Ba, while B 
will represent the horizontal thrust T caused b 
the rafter on the top of the wallat B. 

Tf instead of the wall at A we have anothe 
rafter A D similar to A B but the reverse way 
then R will represent the reaction of the tw 
rafters at A; and if a tie-rod is placed acros 


from B to D, then Bd will represent the tensio: 
T in the tie-rod. 

The load W represents the vertical pressur 
sustained by the wall either at B or at D. 
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THE LATE MR. JOSEPH GORDON. 


V E much regret to announce the ver 
: sudden death of Mr. Joseph Gordon 
who only in July last was appointed to th 
responsible post of engineer to the Londor 
County Council, at a salary of £1,500 a year 
Mr. Gordon was on his way from his residence 
in Stratbury Gardens, Hampstead, to his office 
at Spring Gardens, in an omnibus, on Saturday 
morning’, when he became insensible, and expire 
in a fit within a few minutes. At the inquest 
held on Monday, medical evidence was given t 
the effect that death resulted from syncope du 
to weakness of the heart, and a verdict was 
returned accordingly. As we remarked, ir 
announcing his appointment four months since, 
Mr. Gordon, although only fifty-two years of 
age, had already had a long and distinguished 
career ag an engineer, and had had a wide range 
of experience, which would have well fitted 
him for the onerous duties he was called on tc 
discharge in the Metropolis, and it is much to be 
lamented that he has been removed by death 
before he had the opportunity afforded of proving 
his powers to cope with the many engineering 
problems constantly arising in London. He was 
a man of ceaseless activity and energy, and threw 
his whole powers into any work he undertook, and 
in private life was widely esteemed and respected. 
Articled to the borough surveyor of Carlisle, he 
took part in the execution of the sewerage of that 
city, under Mr. (now Sir) Robert Rawlinson, and 
after some experience at Tynemouth, was ap- 
pointed, in 1858, by Mr. Rawlinson, resident 
engineer of the sewage works at West Ham. 
From 1860 to 1866 Mr. Gordon was city sur- 
veyor of Carlisle, resigning that appointment to 
become acting engineer for the sewerage 01 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine—a post which, seven 
years later, he exchanged for that of con- 
sulting engineer to the Frankfort Municipality. 
During the twenty years ending 1880 Mr. Gordon 
carried out, in whole or in part, sewerage schemes 
for Munich, Stuttgardt, Nuremberg, and many 
smaller towns in Germany and Austria, and 
drainage and waterworks in Dusseldorf, Linz, 
&c. In 1880, having declined the position of 
engineer of Bucharest, Mr. Gordon returned to 
England, and in November of that year was ap- 
pointed borough surveyor of Leicester, where he 
nearly completed, as engineer-in-chief, the works 
in progress for the prevention of flooding im 
low-lying districts, at a cost of £260,000, and 
had prepared a scheme, now in course of execu- 
tion, for re-sewering the town, at an ultimate 
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cost of a quarter of a million. In 1887-88 he 
gerved as President of the Association of Muni- 
cipal and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors—a 
in which he had, from its formation, taken 
an active interest. Mr. Gordon had been a mem- 
per of the Institution of Civil Engineers, London, 
since 1862, and was also a member of the Insti- 
¢ution of German Engineers, and also of several 
Continental engineering and technical societies. 
He was twice married, and leaves a widow, who 


- js now lying seriously ill, and several sons and 


daughters. 

The funeral took place at Leicester Cemetery 
on Wednesday afternoon. The body was re- 
moved from the late residence of the deceased at 
Hampstead early in the morning, and forwarded 
by the 10.35 a.m. express leaving St. Pancras, 
being accompanied by several members 0 
deceased’s family and representatives of the 
London County Council. From Leicester station 
the cortége proceeded to St. Peter's Church, 
where a procession was formed at the south 
entrance, led by the Rev. F. W. Robinson, vicar, 
and the curate, followed by the surpliced choir, 
which had been strongly augmented for the 
occasion. The service throughout was fully 
choral. Eleven carriages followed in the pro- 
cession to the grave, where are deposited the 
remains of Mr. Gordon’s first wife, who died in 
May 1885. A large concourse assembled at the 
grave, including the Mayor and members of the 
Corporation of Leicester. 
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DIX’S PATENT FLOOR JACK. 


4 Nae floor jack represented in the accompanying 

illustration is designed to facilitate the laying 
of floors and ceilings, and is so constructed that the 
boards may be quickly jacked up and readily re- 
leased when desired. ‘The device, which has been 
patented in the U.S. by Mr. J. Dix, of Abbotsford, 
Wisconsin, consists of two parts or sections. The 
central section is secured firmly to the beam by nails 
or spikes, and the outer section slides upon the 
inner section. The latter is essentially rectangular 
in shape, and is provided at its outer end with an 


inclined bearing face having a grooved edge, which 
fits into the tongue of the flooring, and a cup- 
shaped recess at its centre to facilitate the driving 
of nails. This section is provided centrally with a 
T-shaped slot, which guides its movement along the 
fixed section. It is also provided near its centre 
with a cam-shaped rabbet for a purpose presently 
to be described. At the end of the sliding jack bar 
is pivoted a vertical roller, and a hook-shaped dog 
is pivoted at the end of the jack bar, in close proxi- 
mity to this roller. This dog hasa cylindrical outer 
surface, which bears against the walls of the rabbet, 
and which is actuated by the handle shown, so that 
when the handle is thrust in the direction of the 
floor to be laid the cam will bear against the side 
of the rabbet, and will force the sliding section 
against the flooring, holding them closely together 
while being nailed. The handle is provided with a 
spring which passes through it, and the end of 
which may be inserted in apertures in the cam 
rabbet for locking the same when desired. The 
outer end of the sliding section is provided with a 
pawl, which is forced by a spring against the ex- 
tremity of the jack bar, which has a serrated edge, 
so that when the sliding section has been forced out 
as far as possible, it will be held in locked position 
by the pawl engaging the teeth of the jack bar. 
The spring represented on the top of the jack bar 
is used for retaining the spikes in position and pre- 
venting their falling out when the device is inverted 
when in use on the ceiling. 
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At the annual meeting of the Lancashire County 
Council the following three district surveyors of 
county roads and bridges were appointed at salaries 
of £200 each and the allowance of third-class rail- 
way and omnibus fare: Mr. T. W. Debney, Dar- 
laston; Mr. W. H. {Schofield, Atherton; and Mr. 
F, J. Wood, Blackpool. 
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Batsatt Hearu.—New Board Schools erected 
by the King’s Norton School Board at the junc- 
tion of Sherbourne-road with Orchard-road were 
formally opened on Thursday, the 30th ult. The 
schools, which have been erected from designs by 
Mr. W. Hale, of Colmore-row, Birmingham, 
provide accommodation for 1,618 children, in 
four separate departments, and a cookery class. 
The rooms are arranged in two blocks of build- 
ings of two stories each. Messrs. W. Sapcote 
and Sons, of Camden-street, Birmingham, have 
carried out the contract at a cost of £10,149, 
excluding desks and other movable school furni- 
This sum, after deducting the amount 
expended on the reparation of two old dwelling- 
houses on the site, equals £6 4s. per head. 


Dartiwcron.—The dedication and opening of 
the new chancel which has been added to St. 
Luke’s Church, took place on the 6th inst. 
The additions, which provide 90 more seats, 
consist of a chancel, organ chamber, and com- 
modious vestry, erected in a severe type of 
Early English. The walls, which are of great 
thickness, are faced externally with Tow Law 
blockers and Dunhouse dressed stone. Internally, 
the walls are lined with a moulded panelled dado, 
surmounted with moulded and embattled capping. 
Above this dado and up to the ceiling cornice the 
walls are plastered, finished rough—the plaster- 
ing being broken at intervals by internal 
stone dressings of windows and arches. The 
ceiling is a lofty one, of woodwork, seven sided 
and formed into panels by moulded longitudinal 
and transverse ribs, springing from a moulded, 
carved, and embattled cornice. The chancel 
seating and reading desks, and all internal wood- 
work is of pitchpine. The floors are paved with 
encaustic tiles and Yorkshire stone on concrete 
foundations. ‘The stonework has been done by 
Mr. §. Allanson, Darlington, and the woodwork 
by Mr. W. Franks. Messrs. Clark and Moscrop, 
of Darlington, were the architects. 


Gruspy.—The néw cemetery recently formed 
by the corporation of Grimsby was dedicated on 
Wednesday, October 25th. The buildings con- 
sist of two chapels, connected with arch and 
tower and spire 80ft. high, entrance lodge, 
waiting rooms, lavatories, mortuary, and entrance 
gates. The chapels are of thin bricks and An- 
caster stone dressings, and are richly carved ; 
the lodge and other buildings half-timbered in 
style, and all are covered with green Westmore- 
land slates. ‘The works have been carried out at 
a cost of £4,000, by J. W. Thompson and Sons, 
of Louth, from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. E. W. Farebrother, F.R.I.B.A., 
Grimsby. 

Leamreron.—The parish church was re- 
opened on the 2nd inst., after having undergone 
alterations and improvements, from designs by 
Sir Arthur Blomfield, R.A. This first stage of 
the work of restoring and completing the edifice 
consists of the rearrangement of the choir of 
the church, together with the erection of a new 
chancel screen, the building of a new choir 
vestry, the ornamentation of the side chapel, and 
the fixing of a new heating apparatus. ‘The 
lower part of the chancel screen is executed in 
veined alabaster, carved, moulded, and polished, 
and surmounted with wrought iron ornamental 
work, painted and gilded with pure gold leaf, 
with gates to match. The floor of the chancel 
is relaid with encaustic tiles, made at the J ack- 
field Quarries, near Iron Bridge. The steps 
leading to the chancel are of polished black 
Devonshire marble, and two new moulded stone 
doorways haye been cut through the side walls 
of chancel to form entrances to the north and 
south transepts, with wrought-iron gates fixed 
in them. In the choir, stalls, prayer-desk, and 
seats of solid English oak, and of rich design, 
standing upon oak floors, have been substituted 
for the old ones, and these seats now stand back 
in their proper situations, and are three in num- 
ber on each side. ‘The work of decoration in the 
side chapel has been executed by Messrs. Cox, 
Buckley, and Co., of 29, Southampton-street, 
Strand, London. The builder and contractor 
was Mr. J. Thompson, of Peterborough, at whose 
works the alabaster and oak fittings were pre- 
pared; the iron screen work was executed at the 
Midland Art Metal Works, Coventry, and 
Messrs. Bloomfield and Son, of George-street, 
| Leamington, rearranged the seats, doors, &c. 
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Lonpox County Covncrt.— At Tuesday’s 
meeting of the Council Lord Rosebery read a 
letter from Sir Sydney Waterlow, offering to 
present to the Council his estate, 29 acres in 
extent, on the southern slope of Highgate-hill, 
to be used as a public park. The gift was accom- 
panied by a further offer of £6,000 to redeem the 
leasehold interests in a portion of the land. At 
the same meeting the Asylums Committee re- 
ported that they had reconsidered the tenders for 
the extension of the lunatic asylum at Cane-hill, 
and had come to the conclusion that Messrs. 
Peto Brothers’ tender be accepted. It was 
found, however, that, owing to an increase in 
the price of iron and steel, Messrs. Peto required 
£1,400 more than the £82,447, their original 
tender. It was resolved, ona division, by 50 to 
45 votes, that the report of the Committee be 
referred back, with a recommendation that the 
amended tender of Messrs. Peto be accepted. 
The recommendation of the Committee that the 
contract with Mr. E. Gabbutt for the erection of 
the superstructure of the asylum at Claybury 
should be accepted was agreed to. 

THornpury.—Services in connection with the 
completion of the restoration of the tower of 
Thornbury parish church were held on Friday. 
The tower is 130ft. high to the top of the 
pinnacles, which are engraved in Parker’s 
‘‘ Glossary of Architecture’? as a specimen of 
work of the date circa 1540. The resemblance it 
bears to the tower of Gloucester Cathedral (began 
c. 1450) that of St. Stephen’s, Bristol (¢. 1470), 
and to that of Dundry has often been remarked. 
The pinnacles and battlements have for years 
past been in a very crumbling condition, and 
have been kept together by iron cramps and long 
iron rods, which had with age corroded and ex- 
panded so as to materially injure the solid 
masonry, rendering it also unstable. Messrs. 
Waller and Son, architects, of Gloucester, re- 
ported that all the pinnacles and parapets would 
have to be taken down and reset; the lead and 
wooden roof of the tower required extensive 
reconstruction, the bell frame bracing and 
strengthening, and that a lightning conductor 
should be fixed. Under the direction of the 
architects these works have been done under the 
supervision of Mr. William Wiggall, the clerk 
of the works. The pinnacles and battlements 
have been taken down and rebuilt from the lead 
roof; the old stones have been replaced where 
possible, and the old work executed on the old 
lines. ‘Lhe bell frames have been completely set 
in order and braced, and the roof relaid. The 
west window of the south aisle has been re- 
glazed. The amount expended has been over 
£800. 
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CHIPS. 

Mr. Alfred Beaumont has been appointed sur- 
veyor for the Hast Riding, at a salary of £180 a 
year. 

The new church of St. Leonard, Peel-road, 
Bootle, was opened by the Bishop of Liverpool on 


Friday. The church is situated near the northern 
boundary of the borough, in a rapidly extending 
district. Mr. Samuel Webster, of Bootle, was the 


contractor, and Mr. G. Bradbury, of Liverpool, was 
the architect. 


The High School for girls in Wells city having 
outgrown the accommodation with which it started, 
the committee acquired the old grammar school- 
room over the cloisters at the rear of the present 
premises, and this has been restored, from designs 
by Mr. Hippisley, and made into a light and capa- 
cious schoolroom, which has been connected with 
the schoolhouse by a covered way. The school- 
room has just been formally opened. 


On Tuesday evening, just after the guests at the 
mayoral banquet at Welshpool had taken their 
seats, Councillor Robert Hurst, who was elected a 
member of the town council on the Ist inst., fell 
down in a fit, and died. The deceased was formerly 
borough surveyor, and was in good practice as 
architect and surveyor. Mr. Hurst leaves a widow 
and two children. 


The Strand Theatre is being redecorated and re- 
upholstered by Messrs. Campbell, Smith, and Co., 
the same remaining open to the public during the 
progress of the work. 


An inquiry was_held at King’s Heath, near 
Birmingham, on Friday, before Col. Ducat, an 
inspector to the Local Government Board, as to an 
application from the King’s Norton rural authority 
for sanction to borrow £5,330 for sewerage works and 
street improvements at King’s Norton and North- 
field. The scheme has been prepared by Mr. God- 
frey, surveyor to the authority. 
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Ergineeriiwgy Motes, 


Institution or Cryin Encrverrs.—The open- 
ing meeting of the session took place on Tuesday, 
when the new President, Sir John Coode, de- 
livered his inaugural address. He chiefly dealt 
with the British Colonies as fields for the em- 
ployment of the civil engineer. He referred to 
the construction of harbours, docks, and works 
in connection with navigable rivers. With 
regard to Canada, he commented on the import- 
ance of the St. Lawrence Canal System, which, 
in conjunction with the great lakes, extended for 
2,260 miles. Alluding to the West Indies, he 
pointed out that the harbour of Castries, St. 
Lucia, would be one of the best in that part of the 
world. Having referred to the railways, har- 
bors, and breakwater in the Cape Colony, and 
to the engineering works in Ceylon, New Zea- 
land, Tasmania, and other colonial districts, the 
President concluded by expressing the opinion 
that, notwithstanding the great advances already 
made, no limit to engineering achievements 
could be prescribed, and that there would bea 
continuous progress in the science and practice of 
every branch of labour in the field appertaining 
to the civil engineer. 


Wuarre Navication.—A report has been 
made by Mr. Fowler, C.E., of York, as to the 
improvements which may be carried out in the 
navigation of this river. The length of the river 
from Tadcaster Weir to Wharfe mouth is nine 
miles, and its minimum width at low water 35¢t. 
The river consists of a series of deep pools and 
shoals, the latter acting as natural weirs. But 
to effect a permanent navigable depth Mr. 
Fowler recommends the construction of a weir 
below Ulleskelf, by means of which the present 
summer level above the weir could be raised 2ft. 
This would not interfere with the drainage of 
the land, and the only dredging necessary 
between the weir and Tadcaster would be the 
removal of the tops of the shoals; the depth 
below the weir would be maintainable by 
dredging at a moderate cost. There could be 
no increased liability of flooding, as the weir 
would be so constructed as to be able to be 
lowered level with the river bed ina few minutes. 
The estimate for the necessary works is £3,666, 
and the probable cost of maintaining the river 
£220. The time occupied in constructing the 
weir would be about six months. It is proposed 
to form a company to carry out the proposed im- 
provements, and to procure a provisional order 
or an Act of Parliament. 


OS 


CHIPS. 


At a meeting of the Driffield Rural 
Authority on Friday, an amended and larger 
scheme of drainage for the village of Kilkhain, 
prepared by Mr. G. Bohn, ©.E., of Hull, was 
adopted, and it was resolved to apply for a loan of 
£1,500 to carry it out. 


_A man named Hatfield, who was injured through 
his pony taking fright at a steam-roller on the 
Victoria Embankment, has recovered £200 damages 
from Messrs. Mowlem and Co., the contractors, who 
were employed in mending the road when’ the 
accident occurred. 


St. Peter’s Church schools at Hereford were re- 
opened last week after addition of classrooms, 
alteration, and renovation, at a cost of over £600. 
Mr. T. Nicholson, of Hereford, was the architect, 
and Messrs. Bevan and Hodges, of that city, were 
the contractors. 


Messrs. Doulton and OCo., sanitary apparatus 
manufacturers and potters, who about a year ago 
built large works at Hawkhead, Paisley, were 
granted power of Paisley Dean of Guild Court on 
Friday to make extensive additions. It is stated 
that at the present time the works only occupy 
one-eighth of the space they will cover when 
completed. 


a 
Alderman Thomas Nelson, builder, was re-elected 
Mayor of Stockton-on-Tees on Saturday, and 
Alderman John Lucas, brick manufacturer, was 
elected Mayor of Gateshead. 


A large chiming clock has just been erected at 
Warmington Church, Warwickshire, by John Smith 
and Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. It is 
fitted with all the latest improvements, and guar- 
anteed to maintain true time with less variation 
than a quarter of a minute a month. 


The fine new technical school which has been 
erected at Stockport at a cost of £10,000 was 
formally opened on Tuesday afternoon by the 
mayoress, 


Sanitary 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Birmincuam ARcHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
The annual conversazione in connection with the 
above was held last Wednesday evening, when 
the members and their guests to the number of 
over 300, met at the Edgbaston Assembly Rooms. 
The guests were received in the drawing-room 
by Mr. T. Naden, president ; Mr. W. Hawley 
Lloyd, vice-president; and other members. 
A short instrumental concert followed the recep- 
tion, and was succeeded in its turn by dancing, 
which was continued into the early hours of the 
morning. In the drawing-room a collection of 
drawings and works of art had been arranged, 
lent by Messrs. Herbert Railton, Aston Webb, 
Phené Spiers, Gerald C. Horsley, W. T. N. 
Millard, Ernest George, W. N. Gething, and 
J. S. Paul; together with art metal-work by 
Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, and Co.; and the 
pottery sent by Sir Henry Doulton, from the 
Lambeth and Burslem Potteries. Considerable 
interest was also attached to the fine sets of 
drawings—the work of students of the Associa- 
tion—the measured drawing of ancient buildings 
being especially good; and in connection with 
the students’ work it may be mentioned that one 
of the junior members has this year carried off a 
prize in competition with his professional brethren 
of the A A., London. 


Mancnester Arcuirecrurat Agssocration.— 
The first ordinary mecting of this association was 
held on Tuesday week, when the president (Mr. 
J. H. Woodhouse, M.S.A.) delivered the opening 
address of the session. He drew attention to 
the list of papers to be read during the session, 
some of which are by architects from London 
and Birmingham, and suggested that at these 
meetings it might be advisable to allow members 
to introduce non-professional friends. Referring 
to competitions, he said it was a mistake to com- 
pete, unless there was a professional assessor, or 
assessors, and he only wished they were so 
unanimous a body that they could compel all 
promoters of competitions to agree on this point. 
He advocated the taking out of quantities by the 
architect, but insisted on the same being done 
with every care, and made as explanatory as 
possible, leaving no doubt in the mind of the 
builder as to his (the architect’s) exact meaning 
and intention.- He also referred to the affiliation 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and to the communications received from the 
Manchester Society of Architects, advocating the 
formation of one society instead of two, as at 
present. A hearty vote of thanks to the presi- 
dent for his address was moved by Mr. A. H. 
Davies-Colley, seconded by Mr. Chadwick, and 
supported by Messrs. Hodgson, Mee, and Potts, 
and carried unanimously. Thirteen new mem- 
bers were nominated, and a number of donations 
to the library were announced. 


Suerrretp Society or ARcurTEcts AND Sur- 
vEyors.—A meeting of the above society was 
held last Tuesday night at the School of Art. Mr. 
C. J. Innocent (vice-president) occupied the 
chair. Mr. J. Lancashire was unanimously 
elected a student of the society, and Mr. W. 
Teather was also nominated by the chairman. 
Mr. W. H. Lancashire read a paper on ‘“ Engi- 
neering Surveying for Railways and Water- 
works.’? He observed that the question of cost 
would not enter into his paper so muchas his 
own experience of from 20 to 25 years of the 
work required from the surveyor and engineer, 
in Parliamentary practice, to comply with Stand- 
ing Orders. In railway practice nowadays the 
surveying work was done by the staff of the 
company’s own engineer, Ordnance Survey and 
town or district large-scale maps being utilised in 
the preliminary work, and the Ordnance levels in 
laying out contours. Mr. Lancashire went on to 
describe the details of the finished surveys and 
levelling, and insisted upon the importance of 
checking levels taken. 1 in a 100 was con- 
sidered a dangerous gradient 25 years ago ; whilst 
with modern types of engines and rolling stock it 
was thought little of. 


Tue Surveyors’ Insrrrurz.—The session of 
this institute was opened on Monday night by an 
address from the president, Mr. E. P. Squarey, 
on different phases of the land question. The 
president dealt with the circumstances which had 
adversely affected the value of agricultural land, 
and pointed with satisfaction fo various facts 
which went to show that the tendency was 
towards higher prices. It was interesting to 
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reflect upon the changes in the commercial and b 
political aspects of land as an investment, the 
alteration in sentiment in relation to land as a 
possession, and the generally modified conditions _ 
which, since 1870, had arisen to affect the dis- — 
position to buy or sell land. The political agita- 
tion in relation to land and its tenure suggested — 
possibilities as to how far the rights of property, — 
as recognised in the past, might be dealt with or 
moderated in the future. The extreme views of 
the land nationalists and other kindred move- 
ments had not found favour with the great com- 
mon-sense mind of the English people, and it 
was scarcely likely that these socialistic, confis- 
cating tendencies would largely commend them- — 
selves ; but their very existence was an element 
affecting the disposition to invest in a security 
which, of all others, was most coveted by those 
who had it not, and most open to attack. He 
proceeded to deal with the legislation of the last 
Session in regard to land, and stated that, with 
respect to the Board of Agriculture Act, the in- 
stitute, to provide for the future education in 
forestry, to which a status had been given, had 
prepared a complete system of special examina- 
tion on the subject, as well as in sanitary science, 
land surveying, and in levelling. The Arbitra- 
tion Act would materially strengthen the hands 
of arbitrators. On the motion of Mr. W. Matthews, 
of Birmingham, seconded by Mr. Meadows White, 
Q.C., thanks were voted to the president for his 
address. 
-__ OE ——_—_—____. 


COMPETITIONS. 


GarrLocn.—At a recent meeting of the city of- 
Glasgow Board of Lunacy, the plans of Messrs. 
John Thomson and R. D. Sandilands, 121, West 
Regent-street, were accepted for the construction 
of a new asylum at Gartloch. The board invited 
eight firms of architects in. the city to submit 
designs for an asylum to accommodate 500 
patients, and six of these complied with the re- 
quest. After careful examination of the plans 
sent, the board adjudged those by Messrs. Thom- 
son and Sandilands the most suitable, and they 
were appointed architects of the buildings, which 
it is expected will cost about £70,000. Messrs. 
H. and D. Barclay, Wellington-street, were 
awarded a premium of £100, and Mr. H. F. 
Clifford, St. Vincent-street, £50 ; while the other 
three firms got £25 each. The Gartloch estate, 
which belongs to the board, extends to about 350 
acres, and the buildings are to be erected on a 
pretty site near to the loch, which is beautifully 
shaded by trees. 


Guascow.—TueE . 
Memortat.—At a meeting of the Thomson 
trustees, held on Friday, Mr. John Gordon, 
president of the Glasgow Institute of Architects, 
in the chair, it was resolved that the next com- 
petition for the travelling studentship shall be 
for the best original design of a public hall to 
accommodate 1,000 persons (seated), with suit- 
able committee rooms, the design to be in the 
Harly Classic style, and for an isolated site. The 
award is to be made on September 15, 1890, and 
the prize is £60. 


Inverness. — Messrs. Ross and Macbeth, 
Queensgate Chambers, Inverness, have been 
selected as architects for the new Free North 
Church in that town, which is to be built'ata 
cost of about £7,000. Seven local architects 
engaged in the competition. The plan originally 
selected and recommended by a sub-committee 
was one submitted by Mr. Cameron, of Church- 
street, Inverness; but after a long and lively 
discussion the general committee, by 82 votes to 
32, adopted Messrs. Ross and Macheth’s design. 


OO 2 


The Bishop of Lincoln reopened Clixby Church 
on the 29th ult. After being closed for about 20 
years it had become almost a ruin, the walls were 
crumbling, the windows were demolished, and the 
whole fabric and churchyard presented a desolate 
and forlorn appearance. The work has been carried 
out by tradesmen of Caistor under the direction of 
Mr. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., who furnished plans 
for the restoration of the nave, while the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners have been responsible for the 
small chancel, which has been restored from a plan 
by Mr. Ewan Christian, their architect, this part of 
the work being carried out by Mr. J. Button, of 
Caistor, at a cost of about £100. 


Mr. Andrew Young has resigned his post of sur- 
veyor to the School Board for London, having been 
appointed valuer to the London County Council at 
a salary of £1,000 a-year. : 


‘¢ ALEXANDER THOMSON ”? | 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


{We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buiipine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
eaused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be lable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmore Epwarps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) ‘To India (via Brindisi), 
£110s.4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
az can be ascertained on upplication to the Pub- 

er. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant 
or “Situations Wanted”? is OnESuitiina for TWEentTy- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 8 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
eat reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 

on. 


NOTICE. 

Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound yolumesof Vols. XLI., XLVI., XLIX., 
L., LI., LI, and LVI., may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former yolumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 


Donovan, Ayr. (Yes, all drawings are returned in due 
course when done with.)—Apuorism, Luton. (Look at 
the rules; see Burtp1inac News Oct 25th last, when the 
first subjects were given.)—J. L. W. D., Truro. (The 
new subjects will be published in the last number of 
each month.) 


Recrervep.—C. and Co.—W. E. G.—A. W.—M. E. S.— 
_ Nand R.—J. W. and Co. 


Correspondence, 


——_+++— 


THE OLD HALL, GAINSBOROUGH. 
To the Editor of the Burtp1ne News. 


Srr,—Referring to your illustration in number 
for Noy. 1st of the back of a grate at the Old Hall, 
Gainsborough, wherein you say the arms are 
those of an unknown family, allow me to submit 
the following particulars, which may give a clue 
to the family: 

So far as outlines go, the coat is of the family 
of Saunderson, at one time of Grimesthorp, near 
Sheffield, and if tinctured would probably 
read: Paly of six ar, and az, on a bend sable 3 
annulets or. 

Curious to say, the back has T. S. upon it and 


1619, for about this period a T. Saunderson was 


living. The Saundersons were a noted family in 
and near Sheffield in the 16th and 17 centuries. 
It will be seen that the arms I quote agree 
with your drawing, except only the differencing 
by a crescent.—I am, &c., 
Arcuipatp D. Dawnay, A.M. Inst.C.E. 
Noy. 12. 


MARKING HEIGHTS OF ROOMS ON 
PLANS. 


Smr,—With reference to ‘‘ Amethyst’s’”’ letter 
of the 31st ult., I should like to say I have 
adopted the simple plan of marking the heights 
of rooms on plans by putting the figures in a 


circle. I believe this to be not an unusual plan. 
—I am, &e., 
Noy. 8. Rupy. 


HANLEY S.A. BARRACKS. 


Srr,—As the paragraph in your last issue re- 
lating to the above has created some misappre- 
hension, I shall be glad if you will allow me to 
state :— 

1. That the said barracks were not erected for 
the Salvation Army. 

2. A short lease of the property has only been 
secured by them. 

3. The altering of the staircases, adapting and 
fitting up for Salvation Army purposes, was done 
under the direction of my own staff.—I am, &c., 

J. W. Dunrorp, 
Architect to the Salvation Army. 
101, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


Intercommuantcation, 


QUESTIONS. 


[10147..—Form of Agreement.—Will some ex- 
perienced reader kindly tell me a good form of agree- 
ment for use in engaging a “‘ builder's general foreman,” 
to include a precautionary clause legally binding him not 
to set up in business himself, or to take another engage- 
ment, within a certain distance? And are printed forms 
to that effect obtainable ?—Oncr Birten. 


[10148.)—Beams, Floors, and Joists. — Will 
someone kindly answer the following, showing the work- 
ing? (1) A beam supported at each end, and resting on 
acolumn in the centre, is calculated to carry 11 tons 
equally distributed over it. What weight will the same 
beam carry if the column is removed? (2) A floor, 30ft. 
by 20ft., has to carry a weight of 2}cwt. to the foot. The 
joists run the short way of the room, resting on binders 
6ft. 6in. apart (centre to centre), carried by girders 10ft. 
apart. Calculate the scantling of the binders from the 
formula— we b d2 


L 
Where W = breaking weight in ewts. (distributed) 
B = breadth of binder in inches 
d = depth of binder in inches 
1 = span of binder in feet 
ce = 8 for breaking weight (distributed). 
N.B.—Take } of breaking weight for safe weight. (3) 
The binders in the foregoing question rest on pairs of 
T wrought iron joists 10ft. apart (centre to centre). 
Calculate the section of these joists from the formula— 
Wr Dee 
————— ~—«=— a 
40 d 


W = weight to be carried in tons 
L span in feet 

depth in feet (not inches) 
area of bottom flange. 


Give figured sketch of pair of rolled joists (to scale).— 
BEGINNER. 


{10149.|—Crossings.—I notice in a specification an 
item of ‘‘ Dressed half-sovereign pitcher paving as cross- 
ings.’ Can any of your readers tell me the size of these? 
—ALENGON. 


[10150.| Large Tracery Windows,—I should be 
glad to learn what is considered by experienced men to 
be the best method of laying down Jarge tracery windows, 
full size, on zinc, for the masons to work from. If the 
tracery is drawn on a large boarded surface, there is such 
a difficulty in transferring the lines on to the zinc, as the 
zine covers and hides the lines on the board, Informa- 
tion on this point will be much esteemed by—Tracrry. 


[10151.]—Waste Pipes of Baths.—Is any chemical 
preparation made for cleansing waste pipes from baths, 
&e.? I find such pipes always become offensive from 
soap, &e.—C. M. 


‘Where 


d 
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REPLIES. 


[10129.]—Spire.—‘“‘ J. E. S.’’ has ensconced himself in 
Doubting Castle, and is troubled about many things ; 
but, as he is willing to learn, his case is hopeful. I found 
the 1848 Vol. of the Builder, but, to my surprise, dis- 
covered that the particular number referred to was 
lacking. Whether this indicates favour or disfavour of 
the Cockerell communication I know not, nor does it 
matter, for the opinions of Messrs. Gwilt, Turner, and 
Cockerell in Gothic practice I hold to be not worth a rush. 
It is absurd for men of Classical proclivities to lay down 
rules for Gothic art. The styles are as opposed as oil 
and water, and men trained to the one will not, I hold, 
succeed in the other. The only absolute authority in 
modern times was Pugin. He did not recognise the fad 
of entasis. In his ‘‘ True Principles’? he gives an illus- 
tration of a stone straight lined spire in contrast to the 
bulbous Dutch forms, and says, with reference to spires, 
&e., “We can never successfully deviate one tittle from 
the spirit and principles of Pointed architecture.’”” The 
highest living authority is, without doubt, Mr. Butter- 
field. His spire to All Saints’, Margaret-street, is the 
best specimen of timber spire of the present day, or, per- 
haps, any past time. I commend it to the notice of 
“J. BE. 8. He will find its lines straight. Those would- 
be eclectic architects who swell their spires are untrue to 
the principles they profess, for assuredly no swelling 
should be visible. The inventors of the system only 
curved their lines in order to make them appear straight. 
With reference to the proposed lead covering, I must 
again enunciate ‘‘ Don’t.” No one with knowledge or 
reflection would use lead now. Old spires so covered have 
suffered much, the metal absorbing the solar heat, and so 
twisting the timbers. The Chesterfield spire is an ex- 
treme example, distorted and ridiculous. Small village 
spires are appropriately clothed in tile or oak shingle; 
but aspire of size and dignity should be covered with 
slate. Mr. Butterfield has at All Saints’ varied the slate 
with lead bands. There should be no eaves gutter, and, 
of course, no gargoyles; but there should be a projection 


at top of tower at junction with spire, or the appearance 
will be mean, Engineers are not satisfied unless they tie 
down their roofs, and some architects do this with spires ; 
but I can only say that the old spires were not so treated, 
and prove that it was not needed,—M. 


[10139.|—Ventilator to W.C.—The down-blow is 
the result of the superior density of the air outside. It is 
a common mistake in attempted ventilation to only put 


‘| an opening as exit which proves to be an inlet. You must 


have another opening near floor-leyel, also from outside. 


[10140.] -Spire—Entasis.—‘J. E. 8.” will find 
methods of drawing ‘‘ entasis”’ in the Burtp1na News for 
July 10, 1885, p. 41, which will apply either to columns or 
spires. The amount of entasis should be very small—not 
exceeding lin. in 20ft., so as to be scarcely visible. In the 
chapel at Halifax mentioned by ‘‘Tolop,’’ the entasis is 
ee much exaggerated, and the spire completely spoilt.— 
E. W. T. 


[10142..—High Chimney-Shaft to Boilers.— 
In answer to ‘‘ Teachable,” the shaft at Rainham, though 
used as a smoke flue, is principally designed for carryin 
off odours arising from the manufacture of fish and bloo 
manures. It is situate about 200ft. from the boilers, and 
as the flue surfaces are exposed and utilised for drying, 
comparatively little heat ever reaches the shaft.—W. 
SEcKHAM WITHERINGTON. 

[10143.]—R.1.B.A. Exams.—The best books to 
study, in my opinion, are (1) for Sanitary Science, Den- 
ton’s ‘House Sanitation” and Hellyer’s ‘‘ Plumber”? ; 
and for Shoring, Stock’s ‘‘Shoring and Underfitting.” 
The questions on the strength of materials are so simple 
that any schoolboy could answer them. (2) Upon Mate- 
rials of Construction the best works are undoubtedly those 
issued by Rivington, Seddon’s “ Builders’ Work,” and 
Mitchell’s ‘‘ Building Construction.”” I issue test-papers 
myself, as “Z%.”? can s2e by referring to your advertise- 
ments under the heading Situations Vacant.—G. A. T. 
MIDDLETON. 

[10145.]—Public Buildings.—No price can be 
given for general use. In cubing it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the example taken as guide should exactly 
correspond with the one to be estimated. London public 
buildings vary greatly in cost, and London prices won?t 
do for other places. Consult an intelligent builder. 
Fourteen-pence may be about the figure.—M. 


Oma o—____—_ 


CHIPS. 


New buildings have been erected at West Kirby, 
emsisting of a chapel to seat 800 persons, with 
m.uister’s vestry at the rear. The school premises 
consist of an assembly-room and four classrooms. 
The whole will be built of local red sandstone. The 
contract for the school-buildings is let to Mr. Wm. 
Christian, of West Kirby, for £938. The architect 
is Mr. John Wills, of Derby. 


The Conway Memorial Hall, which has been 
built in close proximity to Holy Trinity Church, 
Old Brompton, at a cost of £900, was opened on 
Tuesday week. The building is 74ft. by 24ft., and 
has been built by Mr. W. C. Snow, of New 
Brompton, from the plans of Mr. W. Tozer, of Old 
Brompton. 


At the monthly meeting of the school board for 
Leith, held on Tuesday, a discussion arose on & 
proposition that Mr. George Craig be appointed 
architect of the school to be erected at Craighall- 
road. To this an amendment was moved that com- 
petitive designs be invited from all architects in the 
burgh, and this was carried by a narrow majority. 


Saundersfoot is to have a new Wesleyan chapel, 
to take the place of the present unsuitable building. 
Plans have been submitted by Mr. John Wills, of 
Derby, and approved. 


Mr. John Corbett, M.P. for Droitwich, laid on 
Friday the foundation stone of a sea-wall and 
esplanade on his Welsh estate at Towyn, on the 
Merioneth coast, which are to be constructed by 
him at a cost of £4,000, and to be presented, with a 
recreation ground, to the public. Mr. Corbett also 
cut the first sod of the water supply and sewerage 
works which the local board are about to carry out 
ata cost of about £6,000. The works have been 
designed by Mr. Collingwood, of Rhyl, and the 
contracts taken by Mr. Bugbird, of Carnarvon, and 
Mr. Morris James, of Towyn. 


St. Luke’s day-schools in Markham-street, Chel- 
sea, are being rebuilt on the old site and enlarged. 
The new schools are Queen Anne in style, and 
faced with red brickwork. Mr. Holt, of Croydon, 
is the contractor. 


At the Carlisle Consistory Court on Wednesday a 
faculty was granted to erect two stained-glass 
windows in St. Mary’s Church, Ambleside, in 
memory of the late Right Hon. W. E. Forster and 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. The windows have been 
designed by Mr. Henry Holiday, of London, 


The vestry of St. Giles, Camberwell, agreed on 
Wednesday to contribute £6,000 towards the 
purchase of Brockwell Park as a public park for 
South London, subject to Parliamentary powers 
being obtained for this purpose. ‘The centre of this 
beautiful park, consisting of 95 acres, has been 
offered for the sum of £122,000, and towards this 
there only now remains £2,500 wanting to complete 
the purchase money. 


The centenary memorial to John Howard, the 
philanthropist, will take the form of a statue in 
bronze. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


In rE Wappincton.—The receiving order under 
this failure was made in January last, and the 
bankrupt applied on Tuesday for an order of dis- 
charge. He had traded as a builder in Pancras- 
lane, and he ascribed his difficulties to losses on 
contracts and general business. His liabilities were 
returned at £4,202, and the trustee certified that 
the assets had realised £325. The bankrupt com- 
menced business about the year 1870 as a builder 
at Barrow-in-Furness, and in 1878 he effected an 
arrangement with his creditors. He came to London 
in 1881 as a foreman workman, and in 1882, without 
capital, he took over a contract for the completion 
of some houses upon which he had been working 
under a builder who had absconded. In the follow- 
ing year the bankrupt filed a petition for liquidation 
at Greenwich, his liabilities amounting to about 
£1,200, but no dividend was paid to the creditors. 
Later, in 1883, being still without capital of his own, 
he entered into a contract to build houses at Syden- 
ham, the freeholder financing him, and he was sub- 
sequently engaged in between 100 and 160 other 
contracts. In August, 1888, his stock and premises 
were destroyed by fire, £1,950 being paid to him by 
an insurance company, which he expended in re- 
instating the property. The Official Receiver and a 
creditor opposed. Mr. Registrar Linklater, in 
giving judgment, came to the conclusion that the 
bankrupt had engaged in rash and hazardous 
speculations. He suspended the order of discharge 
for three years. 


THE RESTORATION OF St. ALBAN’S ABBEY.—On 
Saturday, at the Royal Courts of Justice, Mr. 
Jeune, Q.C., Chancellor of the Diocese of St. Alban’s, 
heard a petition presented by Mr. Henry Hucks 
Gibbs, Aldenham House, Elstree, for a faculty to 
enable him to restore, repair, and refit the Lady 
Chapel of St. Alban’s Abbey. Sir Walter Phillimore, 
Q.C. (Mr. C. A. Cripps with him), appeared on be- 
half of Mr. Gibbs; Lord Grimthorpe, the only 
opponent to the application, appeared in person. 
Among those present in Court were Mr. Gibbs and 
his son, the Rey. K. F. Gibbs, the Vicar of Alden- 
ham, and the Ven. Archdeacon Lawrence. The 
petition stated that originally a faculty to restore 
the abbey was granted to a committee, who, how- 
ever, were unable to carry out their work for want 
of funds. Lord Grimthorpe (then Sir Edmund 
Beckett, Q.C.) offered to take up the work at his 
own expense, and the offer was accepted. Mr. 
Gibbs, a few years since, undertook the restoration 
of the high altar screen, which is now almost com- 
pleted. The petition now presented is for a faculty 
which would enable Mr. Gibbs to restore the Lady- 
chapel, which is in a very bad state of repair. Lord 
Grimthorpe opposes broadly on the ground that the 
faculty granted to him after taking up the work on 
the failure of the committee covers the whole fabric, 
while on the other side it is alleged that the portion 
which Mr. Gibbs asks to have control over for re- 
storation purposes is not part of the cathedral, and 
consequently does not come within the terms of 
Lord Grimthorpe’s faculty. Sir W. Phillimore read 
the whole of the correspondence which had passed 
between the rival restorers, the brusque, off-handed 
style of the one writer being in marked contrast to 
the courteous, yet firm tone adopted by his anta- 
gonist. The first witness called was Mr. Harry Hems, 
sculptor, Exeter, who has carried out the work of 
restoring the high altar screen under the direction 
of Sir Arthur Blomfield. Crossexamined by Lord 
Grimthorpe, he stated the work which yet remains 
to be done on the screen. He had had no orders 
about the great cross. He thought the work at the 
screen would have cost Mr. Gibbs fully £10,000. 
Sir Arthur Blomfield was next called, and he gave 
evidence as to various structural works. He had 
no orders from Mr. Gibbs at present for more work 
at the abbey. It was arranged that the evidence 
on each side should be completed before the ad- 
dresses of counsel, and Lord Grimthorpe was sworn. 
He was examined at considerable length by Sir W. 
Phillimore as to the part he had taken in regard to 
the work of restoring the various portions of the 
fabric, and he gave his interpretation of the contro- 
versial terms mentioned in former faculties. He 
claimed that the reredos was a matter which he 
could have restored under his faculty, and put 
statues in it. It might be a matter of discretion 
whether he would put in statues or not, but, as to 
the right to do it, he had no more doubt on the 
point than he had as to his right to restore the nave 
and fit it for service. He also claimed that he had 
power to pnt in a table under the reredos, the 
rector having removed the previous one. It was 
part of the necessary fittings. The Archdeacon of 
St. Alban’s and the churchwardens wrote to him on 
the 18th ult., stating that they had observed with 
great surprise that his lordship had recently placed a 
table against the great screen in the cathedral without 
consulting them. Lord Grimthorpe, they believed, 
knew that Mr. Gibbs had already offered to the 
Bishop, Archdeacon, and churchwardens a table for 
the same purpose. They therefore could not accept 
his lordship’s table, and asked him to remove it. 
Lord Grimthorpe’s reply, dated November 5, stated 
that on his return home he found what he could 


only call an impertinent letter from the Archdeacon 
and churchwardens. They ought to have known 
that his faculty enabled him to restore and refit the 
cathearal for church service without limitation, and 
the whole letter of the Archdeacon and church- 
wardens showed that they considered the Commu- 
nion-table in the presbytery part of the fittings. He 
therefore declined to remove it except under an 
order—which was inconceivable—of an ecclesiastical 
Court. At the close of Lord Grimthorpe’s evidence 
Sir W. Phillimore proceeded to address the Court 
on the legal points involved. During the delivery 
of the address Lord Grimthorpe interposed with the 
request to the Chancellor to adjourn the hearing till 
another day, as the weakness of age made it im- 
possible for him to sit so long as he used to do in 
his younger days. Mr. Gibbs at once readily as- 
sented to this course, and the further hearing of the 
case was adjourned till to-morrow (Saturday) at 
eleven a.m. 


Re W. H. Gress.—Under the failure of W. H. 
Gibbs, builder and contractor, of West Kensington 
and Fulham, accounts have been furnished showing 
gross liabilities £608,403, of which, however, only 
£13,941 are unsecured, and a surplus in assets of 
£3,161. The securities held by creditors are stated 
to consist chiefly of mortgages on property in the 
West Kensington and Fulham districts, and which 
during the last few years have greatly depreciated 
in value. 


CHARGE OF CONSPIRACY AGAINST A BUILDER AND 
HIS ForrEMAN.—Henry Collin and John Kermode 
were charged, at the Liverpool Police-court on 
Friday, with conspiring to obtain, by false pre- 
tences, £20, the money of her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of Works and Public Buildings, between 
May and September last. Mr. Paxton, who prose- 
cuted, said that Collin was the son of Mr. Robert 
Wood Collin, who carried on business in Warrington 
asa builder, under the name of John Collin and 
Son, and Kermode was a foreman painter in the 
employ of the firm. On the 17th January a con- 
tract was entered into between Mr. Robert Wood 
Collin and the Commissioners of Public Works, by 
which the firm undertook to execute the ordinary 
work of repairs to buildings in the Liverpool dis- 
trict, under the charge of the Commissioners. It 
was a two years’ contract. The prices to be paid 
to the workmen by the hour were set out im a 
schedule, and the firm undertook to do painters’ 
work at 74 per cent. less than 8d. perhour, In 
May the firm were called upon to do certain paint- 
ing at the Liverpool Post Office. Weekly sheets of 
the men’s time were sent in, and they were signed 
by the clerk of the works, after being examined by 
amannamed Young, who was onthe spot. The 
defendant, Collin, although not a partner, was not 
satisfied with the profit which the ffrm were making 
on the work by the hour, and he told Kermode to 
see that there was no loss sustained. After that, 
hours were put down to men who had not worked 
the time at all. The first case was that of a man 
named Clare, for whom 134 hours were charged on 
a day when he was not at the work at all. The 
men’s sheets were also altered by Kermode. The 
amount overcharged was altogether about £25, and 
the defendants had put in a statement showing the 
over-charges, and some credit items were claimed. 
Several witnesses were called to prove that more 
hours were charged than were worked. Mr. R. 
Wood Collin said he was not aware of the over- 
charges until October, and then he directed his son 
to make out a statement. His son looked after 
the work, and was paid £2 10s. a week. The 
hearing was adjourned. 
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Mr. Frank Massie, F.S.I., who was last week 
elected borough surveyor of Wakefield, was articled 
to his profession at Bradford, and afterwards came 
to London to the office of Mr. H. Lovegrove (his 
brother-in-law), during which time he attended the 
lectures and classes of the Architectural Associa- 
tion and the lectures of Professor Roger Smith at 
University College. He has passed both the exami- 
nations of the Surveyors’ Institution, and has been 
elected a Fellow of that body. 


Copmanthorpe Church, near York, which has 
been undergoing restoration and enlargement, was 
reopened on Tuesday last. The church has had a 
new chancel, vestry, and organ-chamber added. 
The old tiles have been removed from the nave roof, 
and the whole recovered with Westmoreland slates. 
The floor of chancel has been laid with Broseley 
tiles, and the nave with solid wood-block flooring 
laid on pitch. The north wall of nave has been 
entirely rebuilt. The architect is Mr. C. H. Fowler, 
of Durham, and the whole of the work has been 
carried out by Mr. Wm. Denison, contractor, of 
Normanton. 


Considerable alterations have been made to 
Springfield Mills, Morley, near Leeds, embracing 
the ventilation, which is now carried out on the Boyle 
system, the latest improved form of the patent 
self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for 
the extraction of the vitiated air. 4 


Ou Office Table. 


Tur London County Council have informed 
the local authorities of the metropolis that they 


propose to apply to Parliament next Session for 


powers—(1) To provide for periodical inspection 
of drains under houses by vestries and district 
boards, and for the execution of such works as 
may be found necessary ; (2) to prevent the con- 
struction of basements below the level of sewers, 
except with the consent of the Council; and 
(3) to prevent buildings being erected in 
places where there are no sewers, 
with the consent of the Council. Further, 
the Council ask for a copy of any by-laws 


except 


bearing upon the subjects named. In reply the 


Sewers and Buildings Committee of the Isling- 
ton Vestry have informed the County Council 
that with respect to Paragraph 1 of the letter, 
ample power is already given to vestries and 
district boards under Sections 82 and 85 of the 
Act 18th and 19th Vic. cap. 120, for the inspec- 
tion of drains and the execution of necessary 
works connected therewith ; and that as to Para- 
graphs 2 and 3, theobjects sought by the Council 
are fully provided for under Sections 75 and 76 
of the Act, save that the sole control of such 
works is vested in the local authority, and not 
the Council. The only by-laws vestries are 
empowered to make under the Metropolis Local 
Management Act, are limited to those necessary 
for the regulation of its meetings and of its com- 
mittees, and to the appointment and control of 
officers. 

Tur members of the Chelsea Vestry had a long, 
acrimonious discussion last week on the amended 
plaus for the public free library prepared by Mr. 
J. M. Brydon. Mr. Hilton and Sir Charles 
Dilke explained that the quantities on which the 
lowest tender was based had been revised, 
Monk’s Park Bath stone being substituted for 
Portland in the chief elevation, thus reducing 
the cost by £680; the number of bookshelves had 
been lessened from 100,000 volumes to 65,000, 
and galleries dispensed with, so that the cost 
would be reduced to £11,500. 
builder, suid when the Commissioners advertised 
for plans they made three conditions: that there 
should be room for so many people, shelves for so 
many books, and the cost should not exceed 
£7,500. Mr. Brydon, the selected architect, had 
not fulfilled one of these conditions. Yet the 
Commissioners had given him the £100 premium, 
and had selected his design. Some light was 
thrown on the tactics of competition promoters 
by Mr. Findon, who admitted with regard to the 
limit of price in the competition, it was true that 
the Commissioners fixed it at £7,600, but they 
did so because they knew that if they named the 
£10,000 which they really expected to have to 
spend, they would get plans that would cost at 
least £12,000 or £13,000. Eventually the modi- 
fied design was sanctioned by the vestry. The 
selected design, by Mr. Brydon, was illustrated 
in our pages on the 7th June last. 


Tur mosque at Woking, it appears, will not 
be finished in accordance with the drawing which 
we published in our issue of the 2nd August, so 
it does not altogether correspond with that draw-. 
ing. There will be four minarets, not five, and 


Mr. Jeffery, a 


one of them will be raised and enlarged, so as to 


enable the ‘‘ Muezzin’’ to turn round with ease 
when calling to prayer. There will also be 
colonnades and anotherdome. Our artist’s vivid 
delineation of the worshippers is, no doubt, 
derived from Eastern sources; but would not. 
apply to the Mahommedan visitors to this country, 
who are dressed very much like Englishmen, nor 
to Mahommedans in any country, as their 
attitudes are not reverential, with the exception 
of one, who, however, looks like a Hindoo Coolie. 
The dome is towards the back of the building, 
and not in the centre, as shown in our drawing- 
The interior of the mosque under construction 1s 
as beautiful as the exterior. The most successful 
features of the mosque are the courtyard, with its 
reservoir for the ablutions of the faithful, the 
carved and perforated doors and screen, the 
elaborate pulpit, the little cupola over which, 
procured from India, takes to pieces, and shows 
how a dome can gracefully and gradually rise 
from a square, the shawl tapestry, the mosaic 
pavement, the reading-desk, quaint lamp, &c. 


Tux long-contemplated restoration of the col- 
legiate church of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, so as 
to fit it for use as the future cathedral for South 


rae 
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London, is now being undertaken in earnest, and 
at the meeting held in the board-room at Borough 
Market on Tuesday, under the presidency of the 
Bishop of Rochester, promises amounting to up- 
wards of £13,000 were announced, the sums 
offered varying from £5,000, given by Mr. J. 
Allan Rolls, to a postman’s half-sovereign. It 
is proposed to expend about £35,000, and to 
oceupy the next five years in carrying it out. A 
house-to-house visitation of the firms in South- 
wark is to be undertaken. The name of the 
architect to whom the work will be intrusted 
has not transpired. 


Aw address on Art as Decoration was delivered 
by Professor Gerald Baldwin, Brown, on Friday, 
in inaugurating the Fine Arts Class of the Asso- 
ciation for the University Education of Women 
in Shandwick-place, Edinburgh. There was, he 
urged, a great interest of a literary kind attach- 
ing to the work of the decorative artist. It 
might be asked, Was not all art in general a 
decoration? In every work of art there must 
exist a decorative element, which must be 
pleasing to the sight in form or colour or both. 
Works of art were either essentially and 
avowedly decorative or decorative only in a 
modified sense. To the latter class belonged 
the great pictures of the Datch school, and in 
general the best prized works of art. The 
cabinet picture had only appeared in Europe 
since the modern Renaissance, and the greatest 
triumphs of decorative art were won in Early 
Christian and medieval times. A great re- 
vival took place in Italy in the 13th century, 
when it largely took the form of the decorative 
mural picture. It was pervaded throughout 
with a single spirit. Architecture itself was 
one of its forms. The designers of our Northern 
cathedrals were for the most part unknown, but 
those of Italy identified themselves with their 
work, and rested their fame upon it.) ne 
simple, rudimentary forms of decorative art had 
been in all countries a coronal of leaves or 
flowers. The ‘original Greek temples were no 
more than a decoration of the sacred spot where 
the deity dwelt, and which the people had before 
worshipped in the open air; the primary idea 
was not that of use. There were hopeful signs 
for the future, for within the past two years the 
works of decorative art in our national competi- 
tions had shown a distinct advance in tastefulness 
and poetic charaeter. 


Prompt action is being taken by the residents 
of Richmond in bringing pressure to bear on the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests to abandon 
their proposal to build upon the Crown lands 


lying below Richmond Park, known as Sudbrook 


Park. The park is a well-timbered tract of 
more than 100 acres, stretching from Petersham 
to Ham, and forms the fringe of level land lying 
between the high ground of Richmond Park and 
the road to Kingston. At a meeting of the 
Selborne Society, held at the ‘‘ Star and Garter”? 
on Wednesday night, a resolution was passed 
expressing the deepest regret at the action of 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests in 
offering for building purposes part of Sudbrook 
Park, affecting the views from the Hill, and 
earnestly memorialising them to withdraw from 
the market land the sale of which would so 
seriously reduce the local attractions. The local 
authorities are to be stirred up to take action in 
the matter. 


Ar the last meeting of the Douglas Town Com- 
missioners a scheme, submitted by Mr. Thomas 
W. Cubbon, architect, of Birkenhead and 
Douglas, for the improvement of the junction 
of the Loch Promenade with the Harris Pro- 
menade was adopted. The schemes includes the 
filling-in of the angle between the two promenades 
and erecting thereon « new life-boat house, ex- 
tensive waiting-room and lavatory accommoda- 
tion for both ladies and gentlemen, and covered 
verandahs on the ground floor; whilst the upper 
floor will be used as an elevated promenade, in 
connection with which will be erected refresh- 
ment saloon, bandstand, and other conveniences. 
The old life-boat house will be removed and so 
permit of the widening of the Crescent-road, and 
improving the tramway curve which is at present 
so dangerous. 


———————— a ae 


Professor Baldwin Brown, of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, lectured at Greenock on Friday night, 
under the auspices of the Greenock Philosophical 
Society, on the subject of ‘‘ The Great Cathedrals 
and their Builders.”’ 
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Holloway’s Pills are especially recommended to 
all annoyed by tender bowels, a source of constant weakness, if not 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—Royal Institute of British Architects, 8 p.m. indicative of danger. Diarrhea, flatulency, nausea, spasms, and 
Liverpool Architectural Society. distention yield to the extraordinary power this purifying medicine 
exerts over digestion and those subservient functions which extract 


‘Structure of Sandstone as Affecting 
Architectural and Engineering Works,”’ 
by T. Mellard Reade, President. 


TurspAy.—Institution of Civil Engineers. ‘‘ Water Tube 
Steam Boilers for Marine Engines,’’ by 
J. I. Thornyecroft. 8 p.m. 

University College, Gower-street. Free 
Lecture on * Applied Art,” No. 6, by H. 
Stannus. 5 p.m. 

Manchester Architectural Association. 
«‘ Old House Work,” by F. M. Simpson, 
of London. 

Glasgow _ Architectural Association 
Lecture by J. P. M’Gillivray, sculptor. 


Wepvespay.—Society of Arts. Opening address by the 
Duke of Abercorn, Chairman of Council. 
8 p.m. 


the food’s nutriment for the body's maintenance. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


GRUNDY’S PATENTS 
FOR HEATING ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED or No Pay. 
Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials, free on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


30, Duncan-terrace, City-road, London, N. 
Works: TYLDESLEY, MANCHESTER. 


W. H. LASCELLES and 60, 
121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES AN® PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Stone 

from these Quarries is known as 
the ‘“‘ Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline mature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Marcats.—A system of main drainage is being 
carried out in Margate at a cost of £60,000, from 
plans by Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E. The whole 
sewage of the town will be conveyed after collection 
through a tunnel constructed in the chalk cliff, 
about 60ft. deep, to the Foreness point, about two 
miles to the east of Margate Jetty, and there will 
d'scharge into the sea in deep water at the outer 
extremity of the Longnose Spit Rock. For the 
purposes of drainage, the area of the district is 
separated into two divisions, from the chief of which, 
comprising about four-fifths of the whole, the 
sewage with the rainfall flows direct by gravitation 
to the:point of outfall. In the smaller division 
there is a separate system—i.¢., separation of the 
rainfall from the sewage is adopted, and the sewage 
is pumped so as to discharge itself into the gravitating 
outfall sewer. In this low-level division the rainfall 
is conducted direct to the sea by means of the present 
drains, and also additional ones which will be con- 
structed. Part of the sewers of the low-level district 
are constructed in castiron. The sewage is delivered 
into the sea across the Longnose Rock by a 30in. 
iron pipe in an excavated trench extending 550 yards 
from the base of the cliffs. At the edge of the cliff 
there are penstocks and tidal valve chambers with 
storm overflows, also ventilating shafts. The out- 
fall sewer is egg-shape in section, and constructed 
of brick and concrete, and the invert lined with 
bluebricks. It is generally 4ft. 6in. high and 3ft. 
wide, interior measurement, the invert of which 
forms part of a section of an 18in. sewer. At the 
lower end, commencing at the Foreness point, for 
about one-third of a mile inland, it is constructed 
circular in section, and 7ft. 6in. interior diameter, 
and at a slightly lower level, for the purpose of 
storing the sewage during certain states of the tide. 
Messrs. B. Cooke and Co., of Battersea, are the 
contractors. 


moulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Corour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. paxap lon and Estimates Free. 
Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY ESTIMATES 


GIVEN. 
STRODE & CO, o: QFE Ciionyand, Bo. 


ES 


CHIPS. 


Various alterations and additions are being 
carried out at the Clifton and County Club, Clifton, 
Bristol. A new card-room, about 60ft. by 30ft., of 
irregular shape, a new billiard-room and spacious 
dining-room, with kitchens and servants’ sleeping 
and living apartments, are being added to the 
already extensive premises. The work is being 
carried out by Mr. A. J. Beaven, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. E. Henry 
Edwards, architect, of 5, Clare-street, Bristol, the 
architect to the club.; 


The memorial brass to the late Mr. George M. 
Chute, one of the proprietors of the Prince’s 
Theatre, Bristol, has just been placed in the 
ancient church of St. Stephen in that city. It 
occupies a position immediately beneath the 
memorial window some months since erected to 
his memory, and has been executed by Mr. W. H. 
Baker, of Victoria-street, Bristol, from the design 
of Mr. E. Henry Edwards, architect, of 5, Clare- 
street, Bristol. 


Messrs. Windell and Trollope are the architects 
engaged to remodel the premises existing on the 
site in Dean’s-yard, purchased for the Church 
House, Westminster. ‘These alterations, executed 
under the direction of Mr. Trollope, have been 
made to adapt the buildings for temporary use, 

ending the erection of the proposed premises, 


which will be carried out on a large and compre- 
hensive scale. 

The parish offices at Birmingham have just been 
redecorated by Messrs. Norton and Co., from de- 
signs of Mr. Ward, also of Birmingham. 


LONDON. 


New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 
MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C 


Stock of every kind of 
dry and fit for 


120, 


The most extensive 
Wood in Planks and Boards, 
immediate use. 


—}$._—~ —_——__o—e 


TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender: it adds to the value of the information. 


ApENaAaM, Heats.—For constructing a new road, for 
Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs :— 
Lucas and Aird (accepted). 
ARKLEY, NEAR BaryeT.—For building two cottages in 
Arkley-lane, near Barnet. Mr. H. A. Gregg, A.R.I.B.A., 


——_ Oo —__ 
architect :— 


Pertinent Questions.—What is more comfortin James £768 0 0 
in cone mri nt Quest than GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY Miller... cis 730 10 0 
Worboys and Son 694 0 0 


BtANDY? What is more beneficial to the weak and aged than this 
wholesome tonic? What do sportsmen and travellers find more 
sustaining than a flask of the ‘ Sportsman’s Quality ”” ? What is more 
disappointing, when asking for Grant's, to be put off with some 
inferior make? Sold every where.—T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone, 
Makers of the Non-alcoholic Wine ‘ Morella,”” and of the delicious 
Morella Marmalade. Sold by Grocers. 


Anprossan.—For_ carrying out works of drainage at 
North-crescent and Winton-strect, for the borough com=- 


missioners :— 
Inglis, G., Irvine (accepted)... £564 0 @ 
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BayswatTeR.—For partial rebuilding and alterations at 
the Black Lion Tavern, Bayswater-road, W. Mr. 
Leweock, 88, Bishopsgate-strect Within, EB. C., architect : 


Davies, A. £3,663 0 0 
Kynoch and Co. 3, 274 0 0 
Lascelle ae me iis 3,036 0 0 
Hearn and Co.. oe a 2,997. 0.0 
Todds: Gu Hat Ne aac eas 2,989 0 0 
Walker, J. ... vay oe 2,890 0 0 
Balaam Bros... 2,854 0 0 
Allen, J., and Sons (accepted) 2,850 0 0 


Brcxrennam. —Forbilliard-room, Tamar, Wickham-road, 
Beckenham, under the direction of Mr. Parnacott, 156, 
Westminster prieeaegs — 


Kydd see ne eee £140 10 6 
Artell ae a 118 0 0 
Kick (accepted) ” va ue eelOles0- 0) 
Reed aS 50 33 99 0 0 


Bristou.—For restoration of meter shop premises, 
Castle-green, Bristol. Mr. R. H. Leaker, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied by eet Young and Brown :— 


Cowlin ... £4,231 0 0 
Humphreys 4, 104 10 0 
Forse .. i? 3,920 10 0 
Stephens, Bastow, & Co. (accepted) 38,803 0 0 


All of Bristol. 


Bristou.—For a branch factory and manager’s house at 
Kingswood, for Messrs. R. W. Ashley and Sons, Whole- 
sale Boot and Shoe Manufacturers. Mr. H. J. Jones, 
M.§.A., Bristol, architect :— 


Bastabrook "and Sons i £1,640 0 0 
Godfrey, W., Kingswood . 1,599 0 0 
Hatherly, E. , aa ive 1,563 0 0 
Walters, EK. ... Fe 1,547 10 0 
Church, W. ... st 1,580 0 0 
Humphreys, G. 1,475 0 0 
Perrot, J. 53 1,407 0 0 
Lewis, T. R. (accepted) , 1,376 0°"0 
Rest of Bristol. 


Bristou.—For pulling down old and building new ware- 
house and offices, Broadmead, for Messrs. H. Ashman and 


Riy2A S| for 


Busupury.—For the erection of electric lighting works, 
the Electric Construction Co., Ltd. 


Stanger, architect. and engineer :— 


Loyatt, H., Wolverhampton (accepted)... 


CARMARTHEN.—For altering stables, Quay, ar 


Mr. G. 
£40,000 


for Messrs. G. I. Bland and Sons, Carmarthen. Mr. 
Morgan and Son, Carmarthen, architects :— 
Jones, J. and Dy Carmarthen £280170° 0 


CaRMARTHEN.--For dwelling-house, Priory-street, Car- 


marthen, for Mr. G. Treharne, Carmarthen. Messrs. G. 
Morgan and Son, Carmarthen, architects :— 
J ones, J. and D., Carmarthen £302, 0 0 


CarmMartTuEn.—For four cottages, Carmarthen, for Mr. 
H. Cadle. Messrs. G. Morgan and Son, Carmarthen, 
architects :— 


Davies, W., and Thomas, T., Carmarthen £360. 


CARMARTHEN.—For cottage, Tabernacle-terrace, Car- 
G. Morgan and 


marthen, for Mrs. F. Harris. 
Son, Carmarthen, architect :— 
Jones, J. and D., Carmarthen 


Cromer.—For erection of town hall, for the Cromer 
Town Hall Co., Ltd. Mr. G. J. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A., 


Norwich, architect. Quantities by Mr. F. W. Skipper, 

surveyor :— 
Downing, J. .. £2,050 0 0 
Chapman, W.... 1,992 0 0 
Burdell Bros. ... 1,900 0 0 
Hawes, G. E. ... 1,900 0 0 
Bray, J... 1,898 0 0 
Lacey, H. 1,882 0 0 
Mayes, R. Aes 1,867 15 0 
Blyth, J. H. ... speed 880 020 
Cork and Beech * 1,856 0 0 
Eastoe, R. 1,828 0 0 
Hipwell, 8. + 1,786 0 0 
Newman, J: ... orn af: 1,783 15 0 
Orfeur, J. os Ses ate ete 1,695 0 0 
Young, J. 1,599 0.0 
Chapman and ‘Son, Norwich* .., 1,439 0 0 

* Accepted. 
Exeiw.—For hall, for the Elgin Auction Co. Mr. C. 


Doig, architect :— 


Messrs. 


(Accepted tenders. ) 


£162 0 0 


FurinAm.—For construction of roadway and pipe sewer 
in proposed Bishop King’s-road, for the Trustees of Dr. 
Mr. E. F. Roberts, ~ 
8, The Grove, Hammersmith, architect and surveyor :— 


Edwards and Bishop King’s Charity. 


Foster and Dicksee ... aut 
Garton, J... we aes ae 
Ball, J... ocd ioe ons 
Pizzey ... a ae ne 
Wilson, E. Aye rs av 
Nash); G. ie a= ais tes 
Dup ont, F. sis mae 
Gavlick and Horton a 
Wheeler, W. H.. 

Coat WarGe .: a a 
Aldred, G. os he BS 
Wildman, E. re ae 
Jackson, as ie Ae Fre 
Clements, J. ... aay =f 
Adams, T. ap 
Tomes and Wimpey ay 
Rogers, E. ea 

Bell, G. ... has ie 
Nowell and Robson Ae ae 
Saunders, 8. ». Aor re 
regen J. - (accepted) or <a 
Mayo, R a8 wat 


£998 0 
947 14 


moO, 


fon) 
rs 
iv) 
= 


533 
470 


a> 

nse 

No] 
ooooooornoococooscoo 
ocooooooocoocoooooooooocs 


Gosport.—For alterations to Gosport police-station, for 


the Hants County Council :— 


White and Sons, Landport (accepted) £229 0 0 
(Lowest of six tenders received.) 


Griuspy.—For building Fisher-lads’ 


North Sea Steam Trawlin 


Co., Lt 


Home, for the 


brother, F.R.I.B.A., Grimsby, architect :— 


Thompson and Sons, Louth ... 
Marrows, H. he . 
Walker and Cook . 
A est # Sf wea wee 
Gray, J. wee . 
Guy, J. ... ae F 
Chapman, J. .. 

Grant, I’, Cleethorpes — 


Wilkinson, T., Cleethorpes (accepted) 
Rest of Grimsby. 


.. £1,020 0 


1,007 13 
1,002 8 
999 5 
999 0 
997 10 
979 9 
970 0 
851 8 


ocoocoonweo 


for — 


Mason :—Scott, W. 
Carpenters :—Sellar and Leitch. 
Slater :—Wilson, J. 
Plumber :—Hunter, J. 
Painter :—James, J. 


Co. Mr. H. J. Jones, M.S.A., beets tes architect mg 

Church, W. ... ee . £2,540 0 0 ... £2,500 0 0 
Wilkins, J., and Son 2,275 OSOrr wren oy 250 0 0 
Bastow, J... see e200) Oe Oo eee 2950 0 0 
Cowlin and Son ae) 2, SEO 20 Oe Seer 2189 20-0 
Eastabrook and Sons 2.148.700 3.552.188 0. 0 
SSTANISS, cAccuesans ows 2,077 0 0 2,077 -0..0 
Humphries, G. 5 Soe 20 ORO 1,939 0 0 
Walters, E. ... ua Ee 014 tO 1,995 0 0 
Perkins, J. ... “a + 1,995 0 0 1,995 0 0 
Lewis, T. R. .. 2,000 0 0 1,965 0 0 
Howell, E. and G. 1960 -0-10* <:.) 1,904 (0-0 
Perrott, J. (accepted) 1,974 0 0 1,874 0 


B.—Nett ditto after allow- 
All of Bristol. 


A.—Gross amount of tenders. 
ance for old materials. 


All of Elgin. 


FarrenAm.—For building a boiler house and cottage at 


the lunatic asylum, for the Hants County Council :— 


Hall, T. P. (accepted) 


FarenAm.—For the supply of engines, boilers, &c., in 
connection with a new water supply to the lunatic asylum, 


for the Hants County Council :— 
Waller, G., and Co. (accepted) 


£1,202 0 0 


£1,151 10 0 


Grimuspy.—For building the mse Park Hotel, 
Messrs. Hewitt Bros., Ltd. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, 
F.R.I.B.A., Grimsby, architect :— 

Smith and Lunn, Newark... . £4,680 0 0 
Baines, C., Newark . : use 4,500 0 0 
Crawshaw, J.y Skegness 4,300 0 0° 
Walker and Cook, Grimsby 4,083 0 7 
Wilkinson, T., Cleethorpes sah 4,010 9 8 
Grant, F’.; Cleethorpes 3 ; 3,876 19 4 
Guy, J., Grimsby .., a3; + 3,800 0 0 
Chapman, J., Grimsby .. na 8,798 9 0 
Marrows, H., Grimsby x 3,767 0 0 
Siminson, T., Grimsby ... me 8,696 9 10 
Thompson and Sons, Louth* .., 8,676 0 0 
Hewins and Goodhard+ ... 3,400 0 0 
* Accepted. + Withdrawn. 


HAWKSLEY’S Patent TREADS. 


Proprietor & 


Railwa Broadstone, Ealing Terminus Kenilworth Monkwear- Slough Westminster Dublin Castle Sensioed, Col- 
Stati y g Dublin Earl’s Court Kensal Green mouth Soho’ Whitchurch Police Barracks Schools, &e. rave Road 
tations. Burdett Road Edgware Road Kentish Town Moorgate Street South Bromley Whitechapel Eastney Belfast Method- Stratford, Sal- 
Accrington Burscough Failsworth Kilburn Monument South Kensing- Whitefield Fleetwood ist College way Place 
Acton Green Junction Farringdon Kilsby Newcastle- ton Whitley Fulwood Battersea, St. Sutton 
Aldersgate street Burton Street King’s Cross under-Lyme Southport Widnes Halifax Mary’s Church St. Jude’s 
Aldgate Bury Farrington King William New Cross Speke Willenhall Hamilton, Glas- Birmingham, Tayport 
Althorp Park Borough Road Fenchurch Street Newport Spring Grove Bridge gow Cowper Street Touaaeted 
Altrincham Mersey Tunnel _ Street Langley Green Newton Heath Stechford Willesden Hulme Clapham Upton Cross 
Aston Canonbury Finchley Road Latimer Road North Brentford Stepney Wood Green Knightsbridge Colchester Wandsworth 
Ash Street, Camden Road _- Firsby Lea Bridge North Bridge Stoke Wormwood Leicester, Glen Forest Gate P 
Stockport Chalk Farm Forest Gate Leamington Northampton — Stourbridge Scrubbs Parva Hanway Place | Hospitals. 
Birmingham, Charing Cross Forest Road Leman Street (CastleStation) Stratford Worsley Manchester Harrow Belfast County 
New Street Cheddington Level Crossing Leyland Nottingham Stretford Wolverhampton Newbridge Haverstock Hill Lunatic Asy- 
Banbury Cheetham Hill Fulham yton Oldbury Sudbury Wolverton Newcastle-on- Orphan Work- lum 
Barnsbury Junction Geedley Leytonstone Old Ford Sunderland e ing School Greenwich In- 
Barnsley peoenene Gloucester Road Lichfield Oldham(Mumps) Sutton Barracks, Normanton Jamaica Level firmary 
Batley % ee Gower Street Limehouse Paddington Sutton Coldfield Aldershot Northampton Leyton, Gram-Guy’s Hospital 
Bedminster _ ifton Grantham Lincoln Parsons Green Temple Ashton-under- Norwich mar School Lincolnshire = 
Bescot Junction Clitheroe Greenwich Little Ealing Patricroft Thornton Lyne Portsea Leyton, Church County Asylum 
Birmingham Crewe Hackney Liverpool Road, Penzance Torquay Barnet Portsmouth Road Middlesex 
Bishopsgate Crooked Billet Haggerston Manchester Pickle Bridge | Towerof London Belfas$ Preston Newhaven County Lunatie 
Blackfriars Level Crossing Hammersmith Liverpool Street Plaistow Tring Budbrook Regent’s Park North Bow Asylum 
Bae re Lane Heaton Park , Llandudno Pleck Tynemouth Burnley Salford Old Ford Netie Hospital 
Bridge mpsall Hereford, Barr’s Long Buckby Plymouth Upton Park Caterham Shorncliffe Poplar, Byron & Peterborough 
BlakeStreet, Sut- Cullercoates Court Loudoun Road Poplar Victoria Chatham Trim Bright Streets Infirmary 
as Coldfield Vere Street Highbury Ludgate Hill Portsmouth Victoria Park Chester Warley Southsea, Rubery Asylum 
Blots cg oeiayae pal Sag Highdran Road, Mark Lane Prestwich Walham Green Coventry ‘Winchester Church Path Northfield. 4 
z ei ey au Wallsend Maidstone Radcliffe Wallsend Curragh Camp Woolwich Southsea, Omega St. Thomas’s 
olton — Daybrook Hollinwood Manchester Roade Walsall Dublin eBocea s Wrexham Street Hospital 
Bolts Bridge  Denholme Holyhead Manchester, Ex- SalisburyRoad Waterloo, Bus 
Bombay, India Derby Homerton change Seething Lane Liverpool able Island WINDSOR CASTLE, _ Government 
Bow Droylesden Horley Manchester Shadwell Waaste Badee Offices, London School’ Board, &c., and 
Bowdon Central Drighlington © Hounslow Road Sheffield Werncth, Old-Dublie” Ship 12, many_ Hundreds of Public and 
Brick Lane Dudley’ Hounslow Bar- Mansion House Shoreditch ham > Street P Private Buildings in Great Britain — 
peel 1a Dudley Port racks Mildmay Park Sloane Square Westbourne Dublin Royal andstreland: 
roadie: Dundee Keighley Millhill Snow Hill, Bir- Park Barracks \ Deseriptiye Circulars, with Prices, sent on 
Broad Street Ealing Common Kemble 5. unction Milverton mingham . 


Manufacturer : 


J. WESTWOOD, Jun. 


NAPIER YARD, MILLWALL, E. 


less ; 


Telegraphic Address—" Westwood, "Tondon, Telephone No. 5065, 


Recommended for durability, simplicity, firm toning. elasticity, and are perfectly noise- 
they excel lead, oak, teak, or stone; applicable to wood and iron staircases, 


new and worn-down stone stairs, spiral and other staircases, footpath flaps to cellars, 
covers for drains and coal-cellars, flooring for public buildings and aisles of churches, 
&c., &c.—The best and most durable Tread or Step yet invented. 


IN USE AT 


West End Lane Dundalk 


application, 


James Akerman.6, Queen Square,London,W.C 
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THE EDUOATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


ee topic above all others seems to have 
been the keynote of each of the presi- 
dential addresses of the architectural societies, 
and that one is the education of the architect— 
a by no means new subject, though nearer 
realisation than it was ever before. When 
formerly mooted, the question was more as 
to what the younger students of the profes- 
sion should do for themselves in the way of 
improying their opportunities, and of estab- 
lishing classes at the Association; now the 
question has} been materially widened—it is 
made to include within its scheme not only 
the pupil but the practitioner, and the efforts 
of the profession haye been directed to 
obtain legislative assistance, to make it 
compulsory on all entering the profes- 
sion and practising. But though all are 
conyinced of the importance of the sub- 
ject, there is a disagreement about the 
means of promoting education, and it is this 
want of unanimity which is hindering the 
progress of the movement at the present 
time. A large outside section of the profes- 
sion forms a great wedge of indifferentism, 
if we may so express ourselyes, tending to 
separate still more the two main bodies of 
the profession, who are engaged in the pro- 
motion of schemes on rather different lines. 
The Institute, who should have taken the 
initiative, but who have allowed others 
to do so before they have made any sign of 
action, have promulgated their intentions. 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., speaking ex 
cathedrd, alludes to the results of the scheme 
put forward for the progressive examina- 
tions: a preliminary, an intermediate, and a 
final examination—a scheme we have already 
discussed; and he gives the number of 
those who haye been admitted as can- 
didates for the forthcoming examina- 
tion in London. The number is small, 
107, and we cannot say that it repre- 
_Sents the general feeling or desire of the 
rofession out of doors. The Institute 
declares itself as an examining, not a teach- 
ing, body; its avowed object is to obtain 
-taembers, not to raise the standard of archi- 
tectural education outside its own walls. 
What says the Association through its 
president, Mr. Leonard Stokes ? Mr. Stokes 
very truly says of the Institute, ‘It cer- 


tainly has instituted a series of examinations 


for those who wish to join its ranks, and it 
hopes by so doing that in time membership of 
the Institute will carry more weight with it, 
and the public in time will look to it more 
for information on matters architectural.” 
While tending “indirectly to raise the tone 
and standard of education, it is not in itself 

. education. Therefore the Institute as a body 
is doing nothing directly to educate the 
younger members of the profession.’’ These 
words fairly explain the efforts of the senior 
Society, and we commend them to the 

_ attention of all readers. Again Mr. Stokes, 
| Teferring to the ‘‘ student” class of members, 
lately revived, observes: ‘The Institute 
oes not at present propose to instruct these 

h Students in any way, but simply to examine 
| them at certain stated intervals.” The words 
italicised are significant, and ought to be 
| Temembered in discussing this question. Mr. 
€8’s proposition to unite the resources of 

| both bodies is commendable; at the present 
_ time, they hardly can be said to pull together, 
as they work in distinct grooves. The Asso- 


: . 


| Glation has been engaged in work of the 
| Most useful kind, and many of the younger 
Members of the profession owe their tech- 


= 


nical education to its classes; yet we do not 
see how the aims and objects of the two 
bodies can be so well promoted by uniting. 
There is room for each; amalgamation often 
means a loss of individual action, and will 
not such a union tend towards: the suppres- 
sion of student interest? It is a question 
worth the attention of members of the 
Association whether co-operation with the 
Institute will be attended with the degree 
of success they anticipate. Certain it is 
that youth and age hardly ever agree long, 
and the absorption of the younger by the 
older and more powerful body would mean 
yielding on many points. The idea is that 
the Institute and Association acting con- 
jointly could do much more than they can 
separately to promote the technical educa- 
tion of the profession; but we fail to see 
how this would improye the present inde- 
pendent position of the latter, or in what 
way it would draw from without a larger 
number of young men. The united insti- 
tution would still labour under the disad- 
vantage of not possessing a legal authority 
to compel those outside to join. 

Mr. Robert Walker, the president of the 
Society of Architects, devoted a large part of 
his inaugural address to the same important 
theme. All three addresses haye been 
reported fully in this journal, and should 
be read by every architectural student. Mr. 
Walker properly says education is the basis 
of the Bill for registration, the substantial 
part of the measure. That Bill is intended 
first to draw together the scattered members 
of the profession, to register those that are 
in practice or haye a vested position as archi- 
tects, and to institute a professional exami- 
nation for all new-comers. The Medical Act, 
as Mr. Walker pointed out, met with just the 
same opposition as the Bill promoted by the 
Registration Committee, especially the sec- 
tion admitting all practitioners under certain 
stipulations ; but this was finally carried by 
a large majority. One immediate effect of 
the Bill will be to diminish the number enter- 
ing the profession, and to raise the standard 
of education by legislative action. Without 
legal sanction it is impossible that any suc- 
cessful measure can be carried, and archi- 
tects, as men of business, must see the force 
of this argument. Voluntaryism has been 
tried and failed ; for if an individual thinks he 
can get on without a compulsory test he will 
do so. There are hundreds of young archi- 
tects who would like to be registered as quali- 
fied men in their profession who do not care 
to join any society; but at present they 
haye no means open to them except they 
join the Institute and pay the fees. There 
is a large number of architects in practice 
who would lke to obtain a recognition of 
their qualifications in some form. We puta 
typical case to illustrate our meaning. Mr. 
A. B. is an architect in practice, 50 years of 
age, who cannot conyeniently give up his 
business to undergo an examination in 
London. Not being a member of the Insti- 
tute, and not caring to join any society, he 
abandons the idea of passing the examina- 
tion, though, if he could do so conveniently, 
and at little cost to himself, he would 
willingly submit. We say that such is the 
case with very many architects. How is a 
case of this kind to be met under existing 
regulations? Can it be supposed that the 
bulk of practising architects will join any 
body to be examined at such a cost to them- 
selyes without obtaining some equivalent 
upheld by law asa diploma? Then it must 
be distinctly borne in mind that no machinery 
for examining architects will be successful 
unless an educational body be established, 
such as that provided for by the Bill to which 
Mr. Walker alluded—termed a ‘‘ General 
Council of Architectural Education,” with 
branches for England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
This want cannot be delayed any longer. 
Young men who are articled to architects are 
often at a loss where to go for instruction. 


Some of them who have the advantage of 
living in London can join classes at the 
Association, or keep their terms at University 
or King’s Colleges; others whe dwell im 
provincial towns have no other alternative 
but to join a Science and Art Class or seme 
technical school. Of the proper boeks te 
read few of them know anything, and we 
can judge of these drawbacks by the 
numerous and varied questions we receive 
from all parts of the kingdom asking for ths 
names of books to read, and how to work out 
questions relating to construction. 

A great. many branches of the architect's 
education have no authorised instructers. 
It is true textbooks have multiplied to almest 
a bewildering extent ; in two alone, geometry 
and applied mechanics, the recently-published 
manuals can be counted by the score ; but on 
professional matters, such as the laws relating 
to landlord and tenant, easements ef light, 
building by-laws, sanitary building, valua- 
tion, the student is obliged to grope his way 
among books that are either more suited fer 
law students or are only popular guides. Im 
architecture proper there is a remarkable 
dearth of textbooks. How many times we 
get the question, Which are the best autheri- 
ties on the architecture of the Renaissance? 
Those authors who haye written reliable 
treatises on the Styles are very few, and their 
works are unsatisfactory in their complete- 
ness. They are found to be more as apalo- 
gists for certain theories and styles, than 
unbiased teachers: they haye written ably 
as partisans, not as historians. We have ne 
architectural treatises to compare with those 
of Viollet-le-Duc, D. Ramée, C. Daly, 
Gailhabaud, Winckelman, Adler, Batisgier, 
Kugler, Hiibsch, Sauyageot, and a score 
of other writers. In construction the French 
and German works are more numerous, 
and the application of principles is more 
thoroughly worked out. Thus we have net 
many works that will compare with Ron- 
delet’s ‘‘ L’ Art de Batir”’ in practical value. 

The education of the architect wil 
and can never be satisfactory under the 
present piecemeal régime of instruction 
and pupilage. Specialised constructien at 
present is scarcely made a study. The 
data, plans, and construction of buildings fer 
different uses are nowhere to be learned, ag 
a system, and the young architect has te 
pick up his knowledge of them by the exa- 
mination of a number of buildings suppesed 
to be good types of a certain class, or from a 
few works of an expensive and very incom- 
plete kind. These are often with difficulty 
obtained. No one book such as can be found 
on medical and legal subjects contains in a 
concise form the principles of domestic, 
ecclesiastical, municipal, commercial, hy- 
gienic, and other construction, the conse- 
quence being that no complete system ef 
architecture is within the reach of the 
student. So it is with special technical 
knowledge. The trades are imperfectly 
learned in the architect’s office, even 
under the most fayourable conditiens, 
though better opportunities are now giver 
by the opening of — technical schools 
in our large towns. <A. system of archi- 
tectural education must be something 
more than a teaching of styles, of historie 
types, of art principles applied to a few com- 
mon kinds of construction, necessary and 
important as these are to make an accom- 
plished architect. It must be far-reaching 
enough to embrace the multifarious require- 
ments—at least, in a general sense—of all 
domestic buildings; of church and school 
design, of hospital, municipal, and work-~- 
house construction, for -which purposes 
the student ought to haye a_ general ac- 
quaintance in addition to his ordinary know 
ledge, of ecclesiastical history, ritual require- 
ments, school discipline, classification of 
pupils and patients, laws of hygiene, and e 
variety of other kinds of prescribed forms. 
A range of instruction such as here sketched 


cannot be taught until many of the delusions 
about art have been swept away, and the 
absurd distinction between fine art architec- 
ture and building has given way toa sounder 
and more logical view of the relationship 
between them. 


<== 


VARIATIONS IN CONTRACT. 


& Bearer are employers of architects who 
think they haye the right and should 
possess the power of varying the design and 
construction of buildings wheneyer they wish 
to do so. With these convictions strongly 
rooted in their minds, it is extremely un- 
fortunate should the architect express plainly 
his opinion about the invalid nature of such 
proceeding, and refuse to permit any altera- 
tion to be made. We have often found 
clients ready to make suggestions of altera- 
tions without the slightest hesitation, and if 
their demands are not conceded, to make it 
very disagreeable. In a form of agreement 
recently published, this power to vary, ex- 
tend, or diminish any part of the works is 
actually given to the employer ; he, in fact, is 
to be able at any time to “‘ vary the form of, 
omit, extend, or diminish any portion of the 
work under the same conditions and price as 
those specified, &c.”” Where would altera- 
tions end, if such a clause were permitted F 
We can imagine a yacillating employer, or 
some fickle-minded lady employer under 
such a rule, and pity the architect who had 
to submit to every whim and fancy, and to 
alter his design as it was being carried out. 
No; such a condition could never be tolerated, 
as it would practically set aside and invali- 
date the contract between the two parties. 
Of what use. would a contract be if continual 
changes were made in the design? But this 
power to vary, extend, or diminish is unfair 
to the contractor, unless he receives a 
remuneratiye price for the alteration. A 
schedule of prices submitted with the tender 
is necessary and equitable to both parties as 
defining a certain price or rate for any 
extra quantity or “omission; but it is 
very different when an_ employer of 
changing mind can make a large omission, 
and require the contractor to deduct the 
amount at the same price as he tendered for 
the work. In this case the schedule is an 
unfair means of binding the builder to a 
price at which he could not haye tendered 
under the altered circumstances. In most 
agreements it is customary and fair towards 
the contractor to insert a clause that, in case 
any extra or omitted work is proposed to 
which the schedule of prices does not apply, 
the contractor is not compelled to execute 
the order until a price has been agreed upon. 
A clause of this sort becomes absolutely 
necessary when the employer assumes the 
power of making alterations, as it then is a 
useful check to vexatious alterations and 
omissions. Another objection to a client’s 
interference isthat the architect’s labourisun- 
necessarily increased without, in many cases, 
a corresponding advantage in the design. He 
would be called upon to ascertain the 
difference in value between the specified and 
the varied work, to credit omissions, if any, 
and make out the account every time; his 
orders would have to be taken to the em- 
ployer to be signed, and his proper position, 
in fact, would be exactly reversed. These 
grounds are strong enough without advert- 
ing to others, to show the undesirability of 
giving the employer the power of altering 
or countermanding work. 

Of all the contract clauses the one giving 
the architect power to make alterations is the 
most important in its action on the contract- 
ing parties, and both architects and builders 
should endeayour to make it as perfect as 
possible. There haye been various sug- 
gestions and forms for clauses of this kind. 
The conditions agreed to by the London 
Builders’ Society, and issued by the Associa 
tion of Master Builders of Great Britain, gives 
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authority to the architect to alter or add to the 
works without vitiating the contract, all 
additions, omissions, or variations made, for 
which a price may not haye been agreed 
upon, to be measured and valued, and certi- 
fied for by the architect, and added to or 
deducted from the amount of contract, 
according to a schedule of prices annexed, or 
where the same may not apply, at fair 
measure and value. This clause implies by its 
wording the importance of agreeing to a 
price before any variation is made, in the 
absence of which the schedule annexed or 
fair measure and yalue may be substituted. 
The contractor is protected by the clause, for 
he has it in his power to decline to make any 
important deviation upon the terms of his 
schedule. In the general headings sanctioned 
by the Institute this is made eyen clearer, 
for in the clause it is stated that if the archi- 
tect shall require to make any variation 
which he declines to order as an extra, the 
contractor ‘‘may reserve the question of his 
right to be paid for the same until the final 
settlement of accounts,” and in the arbitra- 
tion clause such a question can be referred 
to the arbitrator. 

In contracts based on low tenders it is 
obvious that the contractor would often lose 
if he undertook to make a variation on the 
same terms as his schedule. The deviation 
often entails increased cost beyond that of 
carrying out the work in accordance with the 
drawings and specification, for im many 
cases the yariation may cause additional 
labour in ordering or counterordering ma- 
terials, in resetting out the work, in altering 
the work already performed, or in the delay 
caused by such alteration. A sum to be 
agreed upon appears to be a reasonable and 
just mode of treating what is virtually a new 
contract. On the other hand, the schedule 
is desirable when additions are made, as in 
this case the builder is being benefited, and 
it would be unfair to the employer if the 
contractor refused to add toa building unless 
he were paid at a higher rate. A variation 
may mean an increase of labour, as in 
making a bay window instead of a flat one ; 
or it may mean the making of a door in one 
place instead of another, in which case there 
may be no increase of labour. These cir- 
cumstances ought to be considered by both 
parties, the one in ordering, and the other in 
accepting alterations and variations. The 
arbitration clause is a way to reconcile the 
conflicting opinions of architects and builders 
on these points, though it would save much 
trouble if every question of variation or 
alteration inyolying any doubt was made the 
subject of a separate agreement, and a price 
for the same agreed to before it is carried 
into execution. 


ARCHITECTURAL BRICKWORK.— 
XXII. 


SINGLE FLEMISH BOND. 


W E here give a few examples of bond 

used in external walls in which 
openings occur. Single Flemish bond is a 
common and igenerally-used bond, as it is 
pleasing in appearance, and enables the 
bricklayer to use his bats or half bricks in 
the stretching courses. This bond is called 
“single” because a wall built in it shows 
Flemish bond on the external face, and 
English on the other side. As may be 
inferred, single Flemish bond must be more 
than a brick thick, as it has on the outer 
side stretchers alternately combined with 
headers, and real headers on the inner side. 
The headers shown in the stretching course 
outside of wall are all half bricks, but 
on the heading course the headers are 
whole bricks, with stretchers between 
them, and each stretcher has another laid 
stretcher-fashion behind it. Plan 3 repre- 
sents a wall of this sort: left side shows 
the stretching course, with the headers 
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all half bricks, between which are laid 
stretchers, English bond making up the 
substance of the wall; right side represents: 
the heading course, the headers all whole 
bricks, with two parallel lines of stretchers 
between. The student will notice that the 
vertical joints break or oyerlap in the two 
successive courses. 


WEAKNESS OF FLEMISH BOND. 


Thus single Flemish bond is a combina- 
tion of English and Flemish, the weakness 
of such a wall being in using the half bricks 
in the stretching course. If a section be 
made of a wall of this description, it will be 
found that if the plane cuts through the wall 
vertically through one of the false headers in 
the stretching course, one unbroken vertical 


joint occurs from top to bottom. In the 
plan, too, it will be seen an unbroken joint 


occurs half a brick from face of wall. Batty 
Langley, who wrote on brickwork, and who 
was a better authority on the subject than 
on architecture, observes that about the 
middle of the last century walls were built 
in London having headers only in every fifth 
course. This inferior kind of Flemish bond 
arose from using the best stock in the face 
of wall with thin joints, the backing being 
made of inferior place bricks in rougher 
mortar; this arrangement necessitating five 
courses of the face bricks to four courses of 
the place bricks. The only through bond 
between the facing and backing was thus the 
headers at every fifth course. The construc- 
tion of a wall thus composed allowed a con- 
tinuous unbroken fissure behind the facing 
except the bond at every fifth course. 

Where strength rather than appearance is 
desired the single Flemish is preferable to 
the double Flemish bond, in which both sides 
of the wall are laid in this manner, or with 
false headers and stretchers; inasmuch as in 
the latter wall unbroken joints of 9in. long 
and at intervals of half a brick occur on both 
sides, whereas with single Flemish they 
occur only near the outer face of wall. Fou 
strength, therefore, it is better to use 
English bond for all internal walls and the 
inside of external walls, a plan which was 
followed in the building of the British 
Museum and other large structures. 


ADVANTAGES OF ENGLISH BOND. 
Besides being stronger, English bond ha 
the merit of breaking all the vertical joint 
from bottom to top. Many of the old bricl 
buildings are executed in this bond—Cob 


+ ham Hall, the seat of the Harl of Darnley 


Restoration House, Rochester, and severa 
buildings of the Blizabethan and Tudo: 
period, are built in this manner. For orna: 
mental purposes, a mode of building wall 
in which headers are used in every cours 
is deserving of mention. For diamond ant 
other patterns this kind of bond has obyiou 
advantages; also for circular work, such a 
bay windows and turrets, and roundet 
corners, the headed bond is useful, and 1 
generally employed, as the curvature can b 
more easily executed with headers than will 
stretchers. The headers can be laid in hal 
brick and whole brick alternately in ead 
course, or as half bricks in one course all 
whole bricks in the next. : 


OPENINGS AND PIERS. 


a 

Again referring to our last article (p. 611 
Figs. 1 and 2), we may see the importance 
of attending to the bond of piers betwee 
windows and other features. In the eleva 
tion, Fig. 1, right-hand side of opening, W 
have shown a pier of 33 bricks (not 33, 2 
printed), consisting of first row, half-brick 
quarter-brick, a three-quarter brick, a half 
brick, a whole brick, a quarter-brick an 
last next pilaster a half-brick, or, in all, 3 
bricks; and in the second row 1B, 4-] 
1 B, 4-B, 2-B, = 33 bricks. A better an 
more regular bond would be obtained b 
making this pier four bricks wide, in whic 


al 
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the same appearance would be obtained, but 
there would be only whole and half bricks, 


i 
4 


| 


alternately arranged. On the other side of | next course two stretchers come together, 


header and closer on the left hand; aand a 
are headers, and then comes a stretcher; the 


opening we show a three-brick pier, which | then a closer and header, by which it will be 
yes an irregular bond, the first course | noticed that one closer occurs at alternate 
haying 3-B, 4-B, 1B, 3-B, and ?-B = 3| ends. 


In the 43-brick pier two headers, aa, 


bricks, and the next course a stretcher, a,;come together in each course, producing 


‘two headers, b and ¢, and stretcher, d. 
‘piers of five bricks, there would be in one 
“row a header and closer at each end next 
the openings, and in the centre three 
headers, together with stretchers between ; 
in the next course, at each end, a stretcher 
next a header, and in the centre two stretchers 
together. 


REGULAR AND IRREGULAR BOND. 


bi We give an elevation of a part of wall in 
which a doorway is introduced, 1. The pier 
on the right-hand side of doorway shows 
oy bricks in width to the corner pilaster, 
which is 2 bricks wide. In one row next 
Opening there are stretcher, header, stretcher, 
header, stretcher, header, and stretcher; in 
the next, header, closer, stretcher, header, 
stretcher, header, stretcher, closer, and 
header, making in each course 5} bricks. 
The appearance is regular. If the pier was 
four bricks in width, in one course there 
would be a header and closer at each end, 
- and between them a stretcher, header, and 
Stretcher: inthe next there would be astretcher 
at each end, and between them a header, 
stretcher, and header. In elevation 2 are 
_ shown two piers, one of 23 bricks and the 
other 43 bricks in width, which represent 
irregular bond. In the first case we haye a 


> 


ra 


In | irregular bond. 


In plans 3 and 4 we show successive 
courses of piers of 1} brick and 2 bricks 
thick in Flemish bond, each of 7 bricks in 
width, and intended for piers between 
square-jambed openings. The first plan in 
each case represents the stretching course, 
and the second the heading course. It will 
be seen that the jambs are worked by closers 
aa. The isometrical view of a quoin ofa 
wall of three bricks thick (plan 5) will ex- 
plain the manner of working the angle at the 
junction of two walls as at the corner of a 
building. The top course shown on plan 
represents the stretching and heading courses 
in the separate walls, and it will be noticed 
that the closers are arranged en échelon in a 
diagonal direction from the outer to inner 
angle, parallel to each other; in the next 
course they are placed crosswise. 


~——— | —_ >—___—— 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


HE second meeting for the present session 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Mac Vicar 
Anderson, vice-president, in the chair. The 
deaths were notified of William Millican, of 
Leicester, and of Harry Robert Newton, of 
Weybridge, Fellows. ‘The Chairman announced 


that, by resolution of the council under By-law 
23, the following had ceased to be members in 
accordanee with By-law 20:—Thomas Henry 
Fleeming, Waterloo-road, Wolverhampton, and 
Henry Parsons, Worcester House, Hampton 
Wick, Fellows; and Frederick Hemings, 7, 
Fenchurch-street, E.C.; Herbert W. Railton, 
31, Cloudesley - street, Barnsbury; William 
Andrew Rolfe, 17a, Great George-street, S.W. ; 
Thomas G. P. Ward Sheppard, 13, Hill-street, 
Rutland Gate, S.W.; and John Watt, Temple 
Chambers, E.C., Associates. The chairman 
stated that the restored church of St. Mary-le- 
Strand would be open to the public for one week 
from the following Wednesday, from 10 a.m. till 
4 p.m. 

The following 17 gentlemen were elected by 
ballot as Fellows: John Edward Sears, 16, New 
Bridge-street, E.C.; Frederic Richard Farrow 
(holder Godwin Bursary 1884), New- court, 
Carey-street, W.C.; James Herbert Stones, 
Blackburn; Arthur Wells, Hastings; Joseph 
Barker Daniel Wall, 32, Walbrook, E.C. ; 
Hildebrand Attwood Wooster Reeves, Bucking- 
ham-street, Strand, W.C., and East Grinstead ; 
Delissa Joseph, Basinghall-street, E.C.; John 
Clarkson, 28, Great Ormond-street, W.C. ; 
Charles James Dawson, Barking; James Ed- 
ward Clifton, Swanage; Frederick William 
Ridgway, Dewsbury; Albert Edward Murray, 
hon. secretary of the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects of Ireland, 37, Dawson-street, Dublin; 
John Howard Pentland, B.A., B.E., Architect’s 
Office, P.W.D., Dublin; John Tweedale, Leeds; 
Richard Mauleverer Roe, Basinghall - street, 
E.C.; William Henry Syme, Watford; and 
Herbert Walker, A.M.Inst.C.E., Nottingham. 
Under a new by-law next were elected, by show 
of hands, the following candidates as Associates 
(6): Herbert Lingard Whitley, Talbot-road, 
Bayswater, W.; Gilbert Wood, Southsea ; 
Ravenscroft Elsey Smith (Greek ‘Travelling 
Student), Temple Chambers, E.C.; Bertram 
Norman Southall, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. ; 


Henry Vaughan Lanchester (Owen - Jones 
Student, 1889), Bedford-row, W.C.; George 
Kenyon (Tite Prizeman, 1888), Park - row, 


Albert-gate, S.W.; and as Hon. Associates: 
Col. Samuel Swinton Jacob, Engineer to the 
Jeypoor State, Jeypoor, Rajpootana; and John 
Dibble Crace, 15, Gloucester-place, W. 


THE APPLICATION OF IRON AND STEEL TO 
BUILDING PURPOSES. 


A paper on this subject was read by Frederick 
T. Reade, A.M.Inst.C.E., Hon. Associate. 
Having dealt with the question of foundations 
and piers, Mr. Reade said, as the greater part of 
the question discussed had to do with weights to 
be supported, he should begin with the subject 


‘of columns and stanchions and the foundations 


on which these rested. The primary question 
should be the nature of the soil on which a 
building was about to be reared. The results of 
many experiments showed that two tons load per 
superficial foot of foundation was a safe limit to 
assume for ordinary clay, gravel, &c. Having 
settled on a limit of pressure on the earth, he 
next considered the question of an isolated 
column as being the simplest case, and assuming 
that it carried a not unusual load of 40 tons, 
such a column would weigh about 15 cwt., say 
one ton; thus 51 tons would be discharged on its 
bed stone. This bed stone might be taken as 
ordinary sandstone, which would carry with 
safety a load of 25 tons per foot; this determined 
the size of base flange of column, which in this 
case should have an area of 2ft. at least. Ina 
building where the ground-floor supports were 
principally columns, and especially for a corner 
shop where there was only a party and back wall, 
it was advisable to make the column or stanchion 
bases larger than given by above rule to give 
lateral steadiness to the building. A practical 
limit for a bed stone was 4ft. by 4ft. and 24in. 
in thickness; where the base had to exceed these 
dimensions a cast-iron block should be employed. 
The concrete block under the bed stone, or base 
plate, or brick pier should always be mixed with 
Portland cement, for the ordinary lime concrete 
was long in setting, and in large masses it would 
take years before the centre of block became 
hard. One of Portland cement to eight of other 
ingredients, if carefully and well mixed, would 
safely bear a load of 5 tons per superficial foot. 
These other ingredients should be hard materials, 
as gravel, broken stone and bricks, or bats of 
hard quality. Passing on to consider the dimen- - 
sions of cast-iron columns and stanchions, Mr. 
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Reade observed that a cast-iron hollow column 
dw carry 50 tons should have a ratio of about 15 
t@ 20 times its diameter for its length; this 
might safely be loaded to 24 tons per square inch 
of sectional area; and, if a diameter of Yin. and 
a thickness of metal of lin. were assumed, they 
got an area of 25in., 20 per cent. in excess of 
their requirements; but for hollow columns it 
was advisable to have a liberal margin of safety, 
as, onless great care were taken in the moulding, 
the shifting of the core might cause an unequal 
thickness of metal in the casting. The hollow 
eolumn was, theoretically, the strongest form 
ef section; but the probability of an un- 
equal thickness of metal was an objection to 
Hs use: this might be guarded against, to a 
eertain extent, by specifying that some of the 
golwrans should have small holes drilled in their 
ahatts to ascertain the thickness, and that, where 
“be metal on opposite sides differed more than 
one-fifth of the proper thickness, such columns 
should be broken up. Another objection to the 
form of the hollow column was that it did not 
lend itself very readily to being cased in a fire- 
proof material. Assuming, however, that a 
%ollow column had been decided on to carry 50 
foms; the size of its base flange had been 
already given, and it should have a bold rounding 
at its junction with the shaft, and bracketed in 
four directions; the thickness of the base flange 
should be from one-eighth to one-quarter more 
_ han the thickness of the shaft—in this case 1jin. 
It would often be found that stanchions of the 
or H section were preferable. They had this 
advantage, that the whole surface of the metal 
eould be seen, and any imperfections detected ; 
the absence of the central core greatly reduced 
the risk of an unsound casting, while in tiers or 
sincks of stanchions such sections gave great 
facilities for making simple junctions.of girders 
amd iron joists at the various floor levels. In 
designing a stanchion of H section to be placed 
@at against a wall, the least width of its section 
—yviz., the width of the flanges of the H section, 
wears the measure of its strength, and therefore 
am [-{ section 12in. by 6in. was not so strong as 
eme 12in. by 9in., even though it con- 
faimed the same sectional area. The commonly 
employed [7 or M section was not to be recom- 
mended, on account of the very unequal dis- 
tribution of compressive stress over its section, 
and also on account of its liability to become 
bowed in cooling—a risk which attended all very 
mon-symmetrical sections. These channel sec- 
tions were generally fixed with the web or back 
Placed against the wall; but the stanchion was 
ander better conditions if the web was placed 
outwards. towards the centre of span. Whatever 
form of section of column or stanchion was 
decided on, it was important that the cap plate 
om which the girder rested should be well cham- 
fered back from the front to prevent the girder 
from bearing on the extreme front edge of the 
snp plate, and, in case of very narrow stanchions, 
the cap plate should also be narrow, to prevent 
as far as possible the deflection of the girder 
tending to bend the stanchion. All bed stones 
for ends of girders in walls should have their 
front edges chamfered in the same manner, and 
for a distance of 3in. from the face. In speaking 
of wrought iron and steel stanchions, the author 
pemarked that it was not uncommon to use 
atamchions made of rolled joists, the cap and base 
plate being fixed to the joists by angle-irons or 
gusset plates, or both combined. As the ends of 
joists could not be considered as bearing accu- 
rately on the end plates, without special care in 
the workmanship, such gussets and angles should 
be designed so that the shearing or bearing 
vesistance of the riveting alone was sufficient to 
transmait the load to the base flange. For very 
heavy loads, say 150 to 300 tons, it was usual to 
make stanchions of wrought iron, of tubular 
section, with web plates and angle-iron, or with 
webs. made of rolled joists or channel irons. 
@ast-mron base plates direct on concrete were 
gaseiy used, unless the load or column exceeded 
2G® tens. Their depth in centre, and the thick- 
mesz ef metal, would be influenced by the number 
of the radiating arms and their thickness; but a 
roxgh approximation would be 2}in. in depth for 
every foot in diameter, and a nearly uniform 
chickmess to that of the column or stanchion on 
i. Thus, a base plate 6ft. diameter would be 
abowt 15in. deep in the centre, and as the 
stamcbion on it would have to carry a load of 
330 tons, it would work out to about 13in. 
metal, and base plate should have the same thick- 
meas. Such a base should have some holes 
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about 3in. diameter cast in the spaces between 
each pair of radiating arms, so that when the 
base plate was wedged up, and cement was 
run under same, it could be seen to flow 
at these holes, and thus make certain that the 
whole area of the plate was covered by cement. 
Cast-iron girders, now rarely used, should never 
be employed for great or variable loads, and 
their proportion of depth to span should rarely 
be less than +. They could be used with 
advantage for carrying window backs between 
cast-iron stanchions in light areas in interior of 
buildings, or in fronts constructed of iron 
stanchions and very little brickwork. In such 
cases their span would rarely exceed 10ft. to 12ft., 
and their load would only be one Qin. window 
back, and half a bay of wooden or concrete floor 
—probably not exceeding a total of six tons dis- 
tributed. Although, theoretically, the top flange 
needed only a small area, yet, practically, to 
carry 9in. brickwork, it had to be of such width 
that, to comply with the theoretical conditions, 
its thickness would be very small compared with 
the rest of the section. For practical reasons, it 
would be unsafe to have much difference in the 
thickness of metal, and it would not be advisable 
to make top flange less than #in. thick, the web 
to taper downwards. ‘Thus, supposing bottom 
flange was lin. thick, the web might be fin. at 
bottom and in. at top, with bold corners or 
mouldings in angles where joining top and 
bottom flanges ; vertical ribs or stiffeners should 
be put between top and bottom flanges about 
36in. apart; and, as the material gave facilities 
for treating these ornamentally, they could be 
moulded on the face and at ends. Proceeding 
next to treat on wrought-iron girders, Mr. 
Reade remarks that the simplest forms were 
rolled -iron joists. He drew attention to the varia- 
tion in the amounts of the safe loads given in 
the lists by manufacturers and dealers in rolled 
joists. They very rarely gave the limit of stress 
per inch on which such sections were calculaied, 
and this accounted for the discrepancies between 
different lists, in which joists of identical sections 
had safe loads appended to them, which in some 
cases varied nearly 25 per cent., the reason being 
that the smaller load had been calculated for a 
stress limit of 5 tons per inch, while those show- 
ing heavier loads had been taken on a limit of 6 
or 64 tons per inch. A useful and economical 
form of girder could be made by rolled joists, 
with additional flange plates. riveted on. The 
mode of calculating its strength or sectional area 
was identical with that given for wrought-iron 
girders further on, with this difference: that, 
considering the inferior quality of the material 
in rolled joist flanges, the limits of stress for 
these sections should not exceed 5 tons per inch 
of sectional area, and, in calculating this, only 
one rivet-hole need be deducted from the joist 
flange, the holes not being placed opposite to one 
another. The greater part of the flange section 
being usually in the joist itself, fewer rivets 
were required to attach the plates than in a built- 
up girder. If only a single plate top and bottom 
was used, in. rivets at 8in. pitch placed zigzag 
would suffice. The holes for rivets in the joist 
should always be drilled, for the iron in the 
flanges was necessarily under worse conditions 
than the rest of the metal in the joists; and he 
had often seen cracks in rolled joist flanges 
extending from the rivet-holes to the edge, the 
strength of girder being diminished thereby to 
the extent of 10 to 20 per cent. Heavy-section 
rolled joists carrying loads not exceeding 20 tons 
might have their attachments made to columns ; 
but in the case of heavier loads, and nearly 
always in the case of compound girders, vertical 
angle irons should be riveted on each side of 
ends of web, partly to act as end stiffeners 
to it, and partly as a means of making a more 
reliable connection to the column or stanchion. 
The process of calculating the strength and de- 
signing the section of a girder was next described. 
The span of a girder—for calculation—was the 
distance between the centres of its bearings: its 
depth was the depth between the centres of the 
sectional areas of the flanges—and in ordinary 
girders of angle-irons and plate-flanges it was 
usual to take the width of the web-plates as the 
depth for calculation, and it was important that 
this should not be a very small fraction of the 
span; if less than 3%, it would either have 
extreme deflection, or be wasteful by excess of 
material in the flanges; or, if more than y5, there 
would probably be an excess of material in the 
web itself. Let them suppose a girder had to be 
designed, of 20ft. span, to carry a load of 30 tons, 
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equally distributed over its length. He would 
assume that the circumstances of the case allowed 
of almost any depth, and as the limits of yy to- 
ily of the span had already been given, he would 
take the mean, or ys of the span, which was 
15in.; this would be the depth of the girder 
between the inside of the flanges, which in an 
ordinary girder might be considered as the centres _ 
of the sectional areas. The first thing to be 
determined was the measure of the effect of the 
load, or the ‘‘ bending moment,’’ in words, the 
load in tons multiplied by the span in feet, and 
the product divided (as the girder was a form of” 
lever) by 8 for distributed loads, or 4 for a 
central load, thus— 


2 = 75ft.-tons. 


This was the effect of the load or greatest bend- 
ing moment in the centre of the span, and they 
next had to find what section of girder was 
required to resist it, or the moment of resistance. 
The depth being already fixed at 15in., he would” 
suppose the material was to be wrought iron. | It 
the load assumed was a dead load—+.e., a 
solid mass of brick or stone wall weighing 30 
tons—the limit of stress for the material 
named should not exceed five tons per 
inch. If it were a mixed load—say 10 
tons of dead weight and 15 tons of floors 
which would never be completely loaded over 
whole area—part of the floor load became hypo- 
thetical, and they might increase the limit of 
stress to 6 tons per inch. Taking 6 tons as the 
limit of stress, the moment of resistance would 
then be the depth in feet, equal 1}, multiplied by 
the limit of stress, 6 tons, multiplied by the sec- 
tional area of one of the flanges. As the moment 
of resistance had to be equal to the bending 
moment, the required area of the flange would 
be the bending moment, or 75 tons, divided by 
6 tons limit of stress multiplied by 1}ft. depth, or 


28s ae 10in.; this was the net sectional 
Capes . 
area of the flange after deducting the rivet- 
holes. It was formerly considered necessary to 
make the top flanges of a wrought-iron girder 
stronger than the bottom; but the general prac- 
tice was now to make them equal, except under 
special circumstances—as, for instance, bridge or 
roof girders where the top flange had no lateral 
bracing or other support. Most of the calcula- 
tions for a girder could be determined by the 
rules of graphic statics. In designing girders 
beyond 30ft. long, and with flanges built up of 
several thicknesses of plates, it was necessary to 
make the plates in such lengths that their weight 
should not exceed the limits allowed by the iron 
makers without extra. This limit of weight 
might at present be taken at 6 to 8cwt., and 
the limit of area at 30ft. It was of the utmost 
importance that all riveting should be done 
in the best possible manner. The ‘‘snap”” 
or end of rivet, which was hammered out while 
red hot, should project uniformly all round 
the diameter of the rivet; they should be of 
uniform size, and any of them showing radiating 
cracks, or being of a size much smaller than the 
others, should be condemned; also, wherever 
countersunk rivets were required for bearings, 
&c., the plates or angles should have the rivet- 
holes countersunk by the drilling machine, and 
should show on the outside at least $in. to in, 
larger in diameter than the size of the rivet-hole. 
It was a common practice to trust to the taper 
given to the holes in the process of punching, 
and so save the small additional cost of counter: 
sinking. This could not be too strongly con- 
demned, as such rivets were often loose in th 
hole, and thus doing no work. It was easy 


material would seem to render possible, except im 
girders of dimensions much beyond his example. 
In the rivet-holes in both materials it was us 
in good work that all holes should be drilled; 
but in steel girders of any description this 
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was compulsory, for the effect of punch- 
ing upon the steel was to weaken the metal 
for a certain distance round the hole. This 
was sometimes remedied by punching the holes 
to about jin. less than the diameter of the rivets, 
and then drilling out the holes to the larger size. 
An adaptation of iron to the purposes of shoring 
was mentioned, which was useful in the case of 
an opening requiring to be cut through a wall at 
such a height above ground level that ordinary 
wood shores and needles would be costly, and 
would also prevent business being carried on in 
the lower stories during the alterations. In such 
a case rectangular frames could be constructed of 
rolled joists or channel irons, connected at the 
corners of frames by tightly-fitting bolts. The 
upper and lower members of the frames were 
then passed separately through small openings in 
the wall, and the vertical sides bolted up to them 
on opposite sides of the wall. The weight of the 
wall above could then be taken up by the frames 
by wedging or other adjustment, and the portion 
of wall between the upper and lower members of 
the frames cut away for the insertion of the girder 
or girders. The phrase ‘‘ Builders’ ironwork,’’ 
which had unfortunately now become almost a 
trade term, could not be too strongly condemned. 
It was used to designate an inferior description of 
work considered good enough for ordinary build- 
ings. Where, as in buildings generally, the 
constructional ironwork was usually covered, a 
fine finish to girder work, such as planed edges 
of plates, was perhaps superfluous, except where 
flanges of girders were to be visible; but it could 
not be too strongly insisted on that in all other 
respects—such as good riveting, careful jointing, 
and good fitting of vertical web stiffeners, &c.— 
there was quite as great a necessity for good 
workmanship and materials in ironwork for 
buildings as in the best description of railway and 
bridge work. 
Mr. Roserr Wacker, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Reade for his paper, said after 
considerable experience he could endorse all he 
had said as to the dangers of ironwork in build- 
ings. Of late there had come into the market 
much rotten ironwork, rolled joists and castings 
that were totally inadequate to the loads that 
they were supposed to carry. He had inspected 
cast-iron columns so badly cast that they hada 
thickness of jin. on one side and 2in. on the 
other. Architects failed to realise the immense 
importance of using both cast and wrought iron 
properly. In almost all the accidents that had 
proved fatal which he had had to investigate the 
point of failure was the connection between the 
iron and brickwork. Iron construction was 
practically ignored in the Metropolitan Building 
Acts and its amendments, and the district sur- 
veyor, if he believed it to be wrong, could only 
condemn it as a dangerous structure. Architects 
should neyer pretend to be engineers. ‘The more 
clearly they associated themselves in works of 
this kind with the specialist in engineering, the 
better would it be for themselves and their pro- 
fession. Nothing was more likely to lead the 
young architect astray in his calculations than 
the wretched stress cards sent round by certain 
firms. The only safe way was to specify that all 
ironwork should withstand certain tests. 
Mr. G. Arrcentson, A.R.A., in seconding the 
motion, asked if it was not a fact that the depth 
of bed-plate specified for the bases of columns 
is often too little, and whether it was not a 
mistake to use stocks for such work ? 
_ Mr. T. H. Watson having spoken, Professor 
Kerr said the work of the architect had so many 
branches at the present day that he could not 
master all, and he would gain in a client’s 
opinion if he admitted that he consulted an 
engineer as to the ironwork. It was essentially 
portant that precision should be observed in 
xing; in every case of accidents during con- 
struction they could be traced to the point of 
connection between the ironwork and other 
materials. He feared some remarks made by Mr. 
Reade on the amount of load that could be 
brought upon a floor would tend to lead young 
architects to underestimate the probable load; 
would be highly dangerous. The architect 
was often pressed by parsimonious clients to 
economise; but he should never yield to the 
teniptation to minimise his factor of safe-load. 
Mr. J. Tayenor Perry did not think an 
architect should specify any particular firm for 
his ironwork, but should rely on testing samples, 
md should give to the client the name of the 
neer whom he consulted on the matter. 
Mr. Coxz asked as to the difference between 
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iron and steel joists, and whether the latter were 
reliable in quality. 

Mr. Reap, in reply, said he thought the dis- 
trict surveyors as a body ought to make repre- 
sentations to get some recognition of ironwork in 
any amendment of the Metropolitan Building 
Acts. He had seen scandalous instances of bad 
quality of material and want of supervision in 
London. He agreed with Mr. Aitchison that 
engineers did not specify sufficient depth of bed- 
plate. As common stock bricks cracked under a 
pressure of from 17 to 18 tons, they should never 
be specified as bases for heavyiron columns. It 
was very difficult to give a description of steel as 
distinct from iron; indeed, it was only possible to 
distinguish between iron and steel by chemical 
analysis, or by testing its elasticity. It was true 
that steel appeared much finer in grain, and the 
fracture was also finer than iron, but even an old 
expert might be deceived. He had seen a bar of 
iron broken bya series of small blows, which 
showed small, fine fibres, while large crystals 
were apparent at the other end of the same bar, 
broken off by a sudden blow. The builder ought 
never to be allowed to fix the ironwork, for the 
drilling and setting of rivets was liable to be 
scamped. He had not intended to reduce the 
assumed weights on floors, but wished to draw 
attention to the distinction between permanent 
and anticipated live weights in his calculations. 
He quite agreed with Mr. Tavenor Percy that it 
was not judicious to mention the name of any 
particular firm in a specification: one reason was 
that some good-natured friend would be sure to 
insinuate that the writer of the specification had 
an interest in that house; but he should reserve 
the right to reject ironwork procured from any 
man of whom he did not approve. The objection 
to making the ironwork a separate contract was 
that it promoted constant rows between the iron 
merchant and builder, whereas if the latter had 
his profit out of the work all went smoothly, 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE fortnightly meeting of the Association 
was held on Friday evening, the chair 
being occupied by Mr. Leonard Stokes, Pre- 
sident. The following fourteen gentlemen were 
elected as members:—Messrs. R. 8. Lorimer, 
H. D. Blowers, T. M. Smith, E. Penfold, J. A. 
Brand, J. Lockhead, T. McGill Cassels, W. Bone, 
J. A. Barclay, J. Begg, G. Watson, G. W. 
Wilson, C. H. Norton, and A. Stratton. 


THE PROPOSED COMMON ROOM. 


Mr. T. E. Pryce announced that the Common 
Room would be opened for the first time at 9, 
Conduit-street, on Friday,- the 29th inst., at 6 
p.m. After that date the room would be opened 
for the same purpose at 6 p.m. on every evening 
on which the various classes meet for the conye- 
nience of members attending the classes, and to 
give them the opportunity of meeting and dis- 
cussing any subject of interest. On Thursday, 
the 11th Dec., at 7 p.m., the first general common 
room will be held in the committee-room, when 
Mr. Sidney Beale and Mr. A. O, Collard will 
open a discussion-on ‘‘ The Position and Pro- 
spects of Architectural Assistants.”’ 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


A paper on the recently-closed Exhibition in 
the Champ de Mars, illustrated by numerous 
photographs, and large scale drawings in white 
on blue paper, lent by the architects and engi- 
neers, was read by Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, 
jun., A.R.I.B.A., the winner of the Cates 
prize. The author described in detail most of the 
principal buildings which went to make up the 
Exhibition, speaking in appreciative terms of 
their constructional and decorative treatment. 
A considerable portion of the paper was devoted to 
the Palais des Machines, the largest building ever 
roofed in one span. The structure was jointly 
designed by M. Dutert, architect, and M. Con- 
tamin, engineer. The plan consists of one large 
nave, 1,380ft. long, and of twenty great prin- 
cipals or trusses springing from the ground, and 
having a clear span of 375ft., and a height to the 
ridge of 141ft. 10in. There is no tie-rod at all 
to the roof, which takes the form of a Tudor 
arch springing from the ground. There are 
galleries along each side, continued round the 
end at a height of 57ft. 6in. from the ground. 
Each of the foundations to the trusses is able to 
resist a vertical load of 405 tons 1l3cwt., and 
a horizontal thrust of 113 tons. The concrete 
foundations to the side galleries are connected by 


stonework arches. The foundations to the mam 
trusses are built in Portland cement, those te the 
side galleries being in hydraulic lime from Beffes, 
to two of lime to five of sand. The twenty 
principal trusses are of wrought iron, and are 
bound together by five deep purlins on each side 
of the central articulation, the highest on cack 
side being placed near together and carrying the 
exterior examining platform. The purlins ane 
framed in the thickness of the trusses, and have 
resting on them, to the number of three between 
each truss, the principal rafters, which carry the 
secondary purlins, supporting the secondary 
rafters which carry the glass roofing. The side 
galleries are covered with a segmental root te 
each bay. The articulations of the great trusses 
are three in number, one at the crown of the 
arch and one at the springing at each half-truss, 
which rest on a roller-plate of cast iron, that » 
fitted into the cast-iron shoe, which in itself i& 
bolted through to the stone foundation by tie-rads. 
The strains are taken right through the centre of 
the cast-iron roller plate. The weight of cack 
truss is 196 tons, and the thrust on each artice-» 
lation at the base 115 tons. The point-of sep- 
port of each roller plate at the base of the truss 
is about 74sq.ft., therefore the total weight of 
ironwork (7,400 tons) rests on a cast-iron sur- 
face of only 300sq.ft., or nearly 25 tens te a 
square foot. The trusses are composed of twe 
parallel girders, with top and bottom webs, 
joined by angle irons. The roofing contaimsr 
631,857sq.ft. The upper part is covered with 
glass lin. thick, and the remainder with zinc, lad 
in rolls on the main roof, and in squares on the side 
aisles. Mr. Fletcher next described the Palais das 
Expositions Diverses and the great Central 
Dome, both designed by M. Bouvard, and speke 
of the latter as a marvel of polychromatic 
decoration. The Palais‘des Beaux Arts, and its 
vestibule, the Galerie Rapp, for both of whick 
M. Formigé was the architect and M. Contamair 
the engineer, were referred to as examples of the 
application of iron and terracotta in which the 
ironwork was everywhere visible, the terracotta 
not being used constructionally. The Palais des 
Arts Liberaux, by the same architect and engt- 
neer, was similar in principle, but the details 
were worked out differently, the two domes being 
quite diverse and both satisfactory; they lacked 
the boldness of M. Bouvard’s Central Dome, bat 
were more graceful in detail and outline. The 
numerous foreign pavilions in the grounds were 
described and illustrated, that for the Argentine 
Republic, designed by M. Albert Ballu, jun,, 
being referred to as the most original in the 
Exposition. It consists of a central dome, with 
four smaller ones grouped around, and on each 
side of this central feature extends a wing with 
central nave and aisles. This is in two fleers. 
The pavilion has a framework of iron, and the 
materials used for filling in are terracotta, faierse, 
glazed tiles, and coloured glass as bull’s-eyes. 
The building itself is put together in its largee 
parts by the aid of bolts and screws, as it is the 
intention of the Argentine Republic to have 
re-erected in Buenos Ayres. The ‘‘ habitations 
of man in all ages,’’ by M. Charles Garnier, em 
the Quai d’ Orsay, was'referred to in appreciative 
terms, and the author, like most visitors te the 
Exposition, wasagreeably disappointed in the Eiffel 
Tower, which is saved from failure artistically 
by its open lace-like structure, causing it te crush 
nothing and dwari nothing. In conclusion, Mr. 
Fletcher devoted some attention to the collection 
of architectural drawings, than which he con- 
sidered no finer or more representative collectsom 
had ever been brought together. Colour is, he 
remarked, the exception in the architectural 
drawings by English students. One sees comm 
paratively few fresh drawings of old French werk 
in the Exhibition, and even these are all executed 
with colour. Another great point is the size of 
the French designs, and the absence ef per- 
spective which one meets in French work. The 
scale usually employed is two centimétres to the 
métre, or #5, which is practically equal to ever 
jin. scale to the foot, and for details five comti- 
métres to the métre, or 345 full size, half full size 
also being used, and in all these details the 
shadows are carefully shown. The importance 
of the plan in comparison with the elevation is 
emphasised. The system of shadows and tke 
absence of perspective naturally go together; ome 
is not so much wanted where the other is em- 
ployed. But it is this respect of shadow 
throwing which accounts to a large.extent for 
the other differences as to scale, composition, &e. 
Yet another point is the more complete study af 
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the figure by French architects. Both of these 
differences are brought about by the early 
training. Then, again, one notices the absence 
of new domestic work at the Exposition, and 
what is there is bad. French country houses 
are designed on the ‘‘square and high’’ principle 
instead of in the ‘‘long and low.’’ From the 
study of the French system, then, he considered 
that it worked admirably for public buildings 
with large facades (especially when aided by 
plaster models of the building to a large scale), 
and also for the preparation of details, but that 
for the designing of country residences the 
English and American perspective system was to 
be preferred. 

At the close a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Fletcher, on the motion of Mr. R. Phené Spiers, 
F.S.A., seconded by Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, 
and supported by Mr. F. R. Farrow (who read a 
letter from Mr. Arthur Cates, the donor of the 
prize, expressing regret at his inability through 
illness to be present, and expressing great satis- 
faction with the work accomplished by Mr. 
Fletcher), Mr. Francis Hooper, Mr. Wilfrid 
Stokes, A.M.Inst.C.E., Mr. A. O. Collard, and 
the President ; and letters of thanks were also 
directed to be forwarded on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation to the Parisian architects who had assisted 
the lecturer. 


APPLIED MECHANICS FOR ARCHITEC- 
TURAL STUDENTS.—I1. 


D: HE ‘‘parallelogram of forces’’ can be 

applied -to the determination of the 
strains in the various parts of any piece of fram- 
ing, such, for example, as the roof-truss shown 
by Fig. 5, where A Band A C are the principal 


rafters, A D the king-post, BC the tie-beam, 
DE and D F struts from the foot of the king-post 
to the centre of the rafters. The roof-covering 
may be considered as supported at A, B, C, E, and 
F¥ by means of purlins fixed to the principals at 
“those points, and producing vertical pressures 
thereon. Then if W is the load on each side of 
the roof, we will suppose that half W is supported 


cat A, E, and F respectively ; and one fourth W at 
Bandat C. The struts DE and D F are here 
drawn parallel respectively to A C and AB. 
Take the length of the king-post A D to repre- 
sent the load at A, or one-half of W. Then, as 
before shown in Fig. 3, A E and A F represent 
“the thrust down the rafters as far as E and F. If 
we draw the horizontal line E F cutting A D ine, 
then Ee will represent the horizontal thrust on 
‘the foot of the rafter B, produced by the load at 
A, while Ae is the vertical pressure at B from 
the same load. We have now to consider the 
strains produced by the loadhalf W at EK, which 
we will represent by the line Ed; and, in the 
first place, we will suppose that there is no strut 
at Ei. Then the vertical pressure at EH will 
cause a compression down the rafter E B, and 
also a transverse strain at right-angles to it, 
so that if we draw the rectangle Ea d 3, 
making Hd and ad perpendicular to EB, 
and bd parallel to HB; then Eé represents the 
transverse strain on the beam at EH, and Ka the 
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pressure down the rafter. 


The object of the 
strut D E is to take the transverse strain off the 
rafter at HK; thenif DE is not at right angles to 
AB, we must draw 2¢ perpendicular to D I, and 
Ee will represent the thrust down the strut, 
while dc will represent a transverse strain at 


right angles to it. Draw the horizontal lines 
af and cg; then af represents the horizontal 
thrust produced by the load at E upon the foot 
of the rafter, and the total tensile strain in the 
tie-beam will be represented by He +af. The 
line cg represents the horizontal pressure of the 
strut DE at D, which is counteracted by a 
similar one from the strut DIF. The line Kg 
will be the vertical strain on the king-post, 
caused by the load at EH, so that twice Eg, 
together with half the weight of the tie-beam 
BC, will represent the total tensile strain in the 
king-post. The total compressive strain down 
each rafter, AB or AC, will be represented by 
the length Aa. These lines are all to be measured 
on the same scale as that on which A D repre- 
sents half W. 

10. The various strains in a ‘‘ queen-post”’ 
truss can be determined in a similar manner. 
Let AB and DC (Fig. 6) be the rafters of such 
aframe, AD the straining-beam, BO the tie- 
beam, EK and I'L the struts. Then, if W is 
the load on each side of the truss, we may suppose 
that half W is supported at A or D, one-third W 
at K and at L, and one-sixth W atBand C. Let 
the line A E represent the load half W, sus- 
tained at A, which will produce a strain along 
AD, and also down the rafter AB; andif we 
draw ED parallel to AB, then AD represents 
the compression in the straining beam, and A B 
that in the rafter as far as K; the line BE will 
represent the horizontal thrust at B caused by 
the load at A. We have next to consider the 
effect of the load, one-third W, acting at K, 
which we suppose to be represented by Ka. 
Then, as in the former example (Fig. 5), we 
draw the rectangle K dae, making Ke and ba 
perpendicular to KB, and q@e parallel to it. 
Then K /represents the thrust down KB from 
the load at K, Ke the transverse strain at right 
angles to KB. The horizontal line Jf will 
represent the horizontal thrust at B caused by 
the load at K. Drawing the horizontal line de, 
this will represent the horizontal thrust at EH, 
which is counteracted by a similar one at F. Ke 
represents the vertical strain down the queen- 
post A E, caused by the load at K, to which must 
be added one-third of the weight of the tie- 
beam. The total pressure down A B is repre- 
sented by AB + K 4, and the total tensile strain 
in the tie-beam by BE + Of. 

11. Another common form of roof where the 
span is moderate is that known as the ‘‘collar- 
beam ’’ roof, the outline of which is shown by 
Fig. 7, where A B and AC are the principal 
rafters, D E being the collar placed half-way up 
the rafters, the feet of which rest upon supports 
at Cand B. Taking W as the weight of the 
roof-covering on each side of the truss, and borne 
by purlins at A, D, B, E, and F, the purlin at 
D will have to bear one-half of the load W; but 
there will be the additional weight of the upper 
part A D E to be sustained by D and E, making 
altogether three-fourths of W acting vertically 
at D. The collar D E prevents any outward 
horizontal thrust at D and E; but the load at 
D and E will cause an outward thrust on the 
supports at B and C, which they must be made 
strong enough to resist, otherwise the feet of the 
rafters will spread and push out the supports. 
Let Da represent on scale three-fourths of W, 
and draw ad parallel to B D, Ba parallel to 
DE. Then DB and Dé will represent on the 
same scale the components of the load at D; Dd 
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and D B the compression down the rafter. The 
higher the angle of pitch of thewoof, the less will 
be the horizontal thrust at B. a 

12. Another application of the ‘‘ parallelogram 
of forces’’ can be made tothe case of a raking-= 
shore fixed against a wallin order to support or 
strengthen it. Let D A C (Fig. 8) be an upright 
wall, against which the shore A B is firmly fixed 
by means of a needle driven into the wall at A, 
and being let securely into a template on the 
ground at B. The shore is really kept in ifs 
place by the weight W of the wall A D above 
its top, for if there is any tendency to push th 
shore over at A, it is only the load W that can 
prevent it. Suppose the length A C to represent 
the weight W of the wall A D, draw the line C F 
parallel to AB, and draw AF and CH at right 
angles to AB. Then AC is the diagonal of the 
parallelogram AEC F, and consequently AH 
and A F or EC represent the components P and Q 
of the force W, the former in the direction of the 
shore and the latter at right angles toit. The 
force P gives the compression down the shore, 
and the force Q gives the transverse strain to 
which it is subjected, from which we-can deter- 
mine the scantling that it is necessary to give the 
shore. (For a full discussion of ‘‘ The Mechanies 
of Shoring,’’ the reader is referred to the 
Buitpine News for September 14, 1877.) . 

13. The ordinary cantalever or bracket, 80 com- 
monly used in architecture, affords another ex- 
ample for the application of the ‘‘ parallelogram 
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of forces.’’ Let B C (Fig. 9) represent the fa 
of an upright wall, against which the beams AB 
and A.C are fixed, being securely framed together 
at A. Let W be the load which this frame has to 
support at A; then to find the strains produced 
by the load on A B and A C, take A a to represent 
W, and draw a d parallel to A O, ad parallel t 
A B. Then A ais the diagonal of the parallelo 


force P in A B acting in the direction from B t 
A, and Ad or ad the force Qin A C in the dire 
tion from A toC. We see, therefore, that the 
beam AB is subjected to a tensile strain, whil 
A C has to support a compressive strain. Itis 
evident from geometry that the three forces 
P, and Q are proportional to the lines CB, B 
and AC, since the triangles A BC and Aad 
similar. The load W causes a contrary strai 
equal to Pin A B and to Q in CA, acting from 
A towards B and from C towards A, so that the 
sides of the triangle Aa, ab, 6 A, taken in order, 
form the ‘‘triangle of forces’? in equilibrium. 
Since A B is wholly in ¢ension, it may be form 
of a rod of iron, a chain, or a rope. (‘TE 
Mechanics of Brackets’’ will be found to ~ 
thoroughly investigated in the Burtprne Nay 
for Nov. 5, 1880.) +3 
14. When a force, such as the thrust of 
rafter, acts obliquely on the top of a wall or oth 


or Ba representing the horizontal thrust at B, | support, it tends to overturn the support unless 
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its weight is sufficient to resist the thrust, and 
the resultant of the thrust and of the weight of 
the support must fall within the thickness of the 
support. Suppose the thrust P (Fig. 10) to act 


. obliquely on the top of the wall A BOC, and let 


be the weight of the wall acting down the 
middle of its section. Let the direction of P 
intersect that of W at F, and let F K represent 
the weight W of the wall, FD the thrust P. 
Draw the parallelogram F D EK, then the dia- 
gonal I’ E will represent the resultant R of P and 
W, both in direction and magnitude. If the line 
F E falls within the base B C of the wall, it will 
be stable; but if it falls outside the point C, the 
_ wall will be overturned. We can thus determine 
what thickness or weight must be given to the 
wall in order to make it safe. 


i? 


THE LATE SIR MORTON PETO. 


IR SAMUEL MORTON PETO, Bart., who 
died on the 13th inst. at Tunbridge Wells, 
aged four score years, will be remembered as 
having been a quarter ofa century ago the most 
famous of living contractors. On attaining his 
fourteenth year he was apprenticed to his uncle, 
Mr. Henry Peto. who carried on a large building 
business. During his apprenticeship the youth 
acquired a knowledge of architecture, surveying, 
and drawing, und displayed a great aptitude for 
the business of a civil engineer. In September, 
1830, Mr. Henry Peto died, leaving his whole 
business to his two nephews, Mr. Thomas 
Grissell and Sir—then Mr.—Samuel Morton 
Peto. They remained in partnership for sixteen 
‘years, during which time they carried out many 
very important works, including the regulation 
and improvement of the Severn navigation, and 
part of the Great Western Railway. They also 
built the station at Curzon-street, Birmingham, 
_ then the terminus of the London and North- 
Western Railway, and the only station in that 
city. In London the firm erected a number of 
important club houses, the Lyceum and St. 
James’s Theatres, Hungerford Market, the 
Nelson Column, and the Houses of Parliament. 
After the partnership was dissolved in 1846, Sir 
Morton carried out alone a number of important 
“Yailway contracts. After some years he again 
entered into partnership, this time with Mr. 
-E. L. Betts, his brother-in-law, and among the 
“principal works carried out by the new firm were 
the Great Northern loop-line from Peterborough 
to Doncaster; the Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton line; and the Oxford and Bir- 
“Mingham line, on which is the largest cutting in 
_England—viz., 1,500,000c.yds. They also con- 
_ Structed several foreign lines; and in association 
_ With Mr. Brassey, the firm made the Australian 
lines, and the Grand Trunk of Canada, with the 
Victoria Bridge over the St. Lawrence. They 
also constructed the Victoria Docks andthe 
Thames Graving Docks. In later years, Sir 
Morton went into partnership with Mr. Cramp- 
ton, and together they carried out the contract 
for the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, 
including the two bridges at Blackfriars and 
Victoria over the Thames. In the scheme for 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, and when the 
Prince Consort found gréat financial difficulties 
in the way of carrying out his plan, Sir Morton 
Voluntarily offered to become personally re- 
_ Sponsible to the extent of £50,000. His offer 
formed the nucleus 
tended to the 
undertaking. 
m the Crimea 


Z. 


of the guarantee fund which 
general security of the whole 
When in 1854 the British troops 
were reduced to great straits 


through the difficulty of transporting pro- 
visions and materials of war from the har- 
bour of Balaclava, the idea occurred to Sir 
Morton of making a railway to relieve the men 
of their exhausting labour. His offer to carry 
out this work was gladly accepted by the Duke 
of Newcastle, then Minister for War, and in all 
some forty miles of line were laid. ‘This was the 
first application of railways to uses of troops in 
war. The whole of the works were carried out 
at cost price, and no profit was made out of the 
Government in any way. In acknowledgment 
of this Sir Morton was created a baronet. Since 
his failure twenty years ago, owing to the sus- 
pension of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company, the sensation of which all the 
commercial world stili remembers, he has lived 
in absolute seclusion on the ample private fortune 
of his second wife, who survives him. 
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SWISS ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 


HE Swiss architects and engineers have 
established a schedule of charges which 
compares with the German tariff. Three classes 
of structures are distinguished: the first class 
comprises rural buildings, factories, warehouses, 
workmen’s barracks, and simple school build- 
ings; the sevond class, dwelling houses, hotels, 
boarding-houses, public establishments, railway 
stations, &c. ; the third class comprises interior 
and exterior decoration, furniture, monuments, 
fountains, and other ornamental and monumental 
structures of this class. For the design and 
superintendence of the first class of buildings 
architects can charge a commission varying from 
5 per cent., where the cost is from 10,000fr. to 
25,000fr. (or about £417 to £1,042), to 3} per 
cent., where the cost exceeds 500,000fr. (£24,166). 
This practically is at the rate of 5 per cent. for 
all constructions of this class costing over £417. 
For the second class of structures the commission 
varies from 6 per cent. for those costing between 
10,000fr. and 25,000fr. to 43 per cent. where the 
cost exceeds 500,000fr. Decoration of houses is 
not included in this charge. In the third class 
the commission varies from 6 per cent. where the 
cost is more than 500,000fr. to 10 per cent. where 
it is between 10,000fr. and 25,000fr. 

Clerks of works, when necessary, are to be paid 
by the client; where not employed the client is to 
pay for measuring up the work, for verifying the 
builder’s accounts, and other like services. 
Architects’ travelling expenses are to be paid, 
also a compensation for absence from office of one 
guinea for each half-day, or £1 5s. for a whole 
day. The commission for work costing less than 
10,000fr. in any class is to be fixed by special 
agreement. 
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The Glasgow town council have received a 
communication from the Merchants’ House, offer- 
ing to make over on certain conditions to the cor- 
poration the Bridgegate Steeple. The property of 
this interesting memorial of the former location and 
early history of the House was reserved, when the 
remainder of the Merchants’ House buildings, 
erected in 1659 from designs by Sir William Bruce, 
was sold in 1819. Considerable outlay was now 
necessary for the due preservation of the structure. 
A committee recommended the council to decline the 
offer ; but after discussion the matter was continued 
for further consideration. 


On Thursday, the 14th inst., new Church of 
England Schools, erected at South Clevedon, 
Somerset, were opened. The accommodation in- 
cludes a main schoolroom, 74ft. 3in. long by 20ft. 
broad and 18ft. in height, which will accommodate 
160 scholars, and a classroom 20ft. square; boys’ 
entrance lobby and cloak-room and the existing 
girls’ and infants’ cloak-rooms have been enlarged. 
On the chief elevation, a plinth of the local Pennant 
stone is surmounted by Cattybrook face bricks, and 
the dressings are of buff terracotta, supplied by the 
Bristol Fireclay Company. The gables are of half- 
timber construction, the carved panels surrounding 
the circular windows being executed by Mr. J. P. 
Steele, of Kingsdown-parade, Bristol. The whole 
of the works have been carried out, at a cost of 
about £1,100, from the designs of the architects, 
Messrs. Drake and Bryan, of Unity-street, Bristol, 
by Mr. H. A. Forse, contractor, and Mr. Henry 
Taylor, of Clevedon, has acted as clerk of the 
works. 


New printing works at Frome have been erected 
for Messrs. Butler and Tanner, and special atten- 
tion has-been paid to the ventilation, the extraction 
of the vitiated air being effected by Messrs. Robert 
Boyle and Son’s latest improved patent self-acting 
air-pump ventilators. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Bromiry.—In a limited competition for the 
Aylesbury-roid schools, for the Bromley School 
Board, Kent, Mr. R. N. Shaw, R.A., acting as 
referee, has placed the plans submitted by Mr. 
John lLadds, architect, of 4, Chapel-street, 
Bedford-row, first in order of merit, and the 
board at once unanimously appointed him archi- 
tect to carry out the work. 


ee 


CHIPS. 


The local board of Smethwick adopted, on Friday, 
plans by Mr. A. Harris, of Birmiugham, for two 
chapels, to be placed side by side, and two mor- 
tuaries and vestries, proposed to be erected in the 
cemetery. 


An adjourned meeting of the Registration Com- 
mittee of the District Council for West Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and North Wales in connection with the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers was held on 
the 14th imst., at the Free Library, William 
Brown-street, Liverpool, and Dr. Stopford Taylor, 
medical officer for that city, presided. The honorary 
secretary, Mr. Watkin Hall, C.E., reported that 
there were over 70 students attending the classes of 
instruction in theoretical and practical plumbing. 
He also explained steps that had been taken to 
prevent the use of the term ‘‘ registered plumber ’’ 
by persons not entitled thereto, or by firms so using 
the title as to mislead the public. 


One of the original mosaics of the facade of the 
Duomo of Orvieto, by Orcagna, has been discovered 
in the shop of a dealer in antiquities in Rome. It 
had been removed to make room for a more modern 
substitute. 


The Kettering local board, on the 13th inst., had 
before them for selection of surveyor for the district, 
in succession to Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., 
resigned, the following gentlemen:—Mr. W. T. 
Fairley, Assoc.M.I.C.E., city surveyor’s office, 
Edinburgh; Mr. T. W. Franks, assistant surveyor, 
West Bromwich; and Mr. 8. E. Burgess, assistant 
surveyor, Stockton-on-Tees. The former was 
elected. There were fifty-eight applications. 


The new Hawarden Railway Bridge over the 
Dee, connecting the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway system with North and South 
Wales, was officially tested and inspected on Friday 
by Major-General Hutchinson on behalf of the 
Board of Trade. The inspecting party included the 
contractors, Messrs. John Cochrane and Sons, the 
engineer, Mr. Francis Fox, and the resident engi- 
neer, Mr. 8. B. Cottrell. 


A fire broke out on Sunday on premises occupied 
by Messrs. Brown and M’Neil, cabinet-makers, 
Surrey-street, Glasgow. A building of four stories, 
with frontage of 100ft., was gutted. The damage 
is estimated at £7,000. 


~ The new chancel of St. Hilda’s (R.C.) Church, 
Middlesbrough, was opened on the 14th inst. by the 
Bishop of Beverley. Harly this year the chimney 
of the vestry and heating apparatus were blown 
down in a gale of wind, and crashed through the 
roof of the chancel, demolishing it, and also in- 
juring the organ. In rebuilding the chancel its 
length has been increased by 12ft., making it 
26ft. 8in. long. The cost of the restoration has 
been over £700. Mr. W. H. Blessley was the archi- 
tect, and Mr. John Johnson the builder. 


At a special meeting of the governors of the Car- 
diff Infirmary, held on Thursday, the 14th inst., 
the report of the commi:stee upon the extension of 
the building was adopted. ‘The committee con- 
sidered it necessary to provide a new block to 
contain 60 beds for ophthalmic and aural cases, and 
also enlarge the present administrative block to pro- 
vide 20 additional beds for nurses. The cost of 
these extensions was estimated at £8,000. 


A stained-glass window has been fixed in Wrock- 
wardine Wood Church, Salop, which is now reopened 
after restoration. The subject of the window is an 
illustration of the text ‘‘I was sick and ye visited 
me.’’ The work has been executed by Mr. W 
Pearce, Bridge-street, Birmingham. 


We have been informed that Mr. W. E. Axon 
has been appointed clerk of works at the Palace of 
Varieties, Manchester, now being erected from the 
designs of Messrs. Darbyshire and Smith, archi- 
tects, Manchester. Mr. Axon held a similar appoint- 
ment at the Theatre Royal, Exeter, under the same 
architects. At the completion of the theatre the 
directors presented him with a gold watch as a mark 
of esteem and appreciation in connection with the 
rebuilding of this theatre, which our readers will 
remember was burnt down some little time ago. 


The second section of the work of restoring the 
parish church of Rotherfield, East Sussex, from 
plans by Messrs. Medland and Powell, is about to 
be commenced. It will include all external repairs, 
and the provision of heating apparatus. Messrs. 
Moon, who carried out the first section of the works, 
are the contractors. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


T was well for the credit of the London County 

i Council that the matter of electing an en- 
gineer in the place of the late Mr. Joseph Gordon 
was referred to committee for consideration. To 
have then and there installed Mr. F. HE. Duck- 
ham, or any of the gentlemen whose names were 
brought forward at the Council’s meeting on 
Tuesday last, in the post, would have been thus 
early to. have created a suspicion in the public 
mind of that well-hated jobbery for which the 
past M.B.W. earned renown. Competent and 
desirable officials as either of the three engineers 
would doubtless have proved, it is in every way 
best that there should be a fresh election, pre- 
ceded by an advertisement. What the Council’s 
committee may recommend remains to be seen. 
The Council itself has wisely decided to refer 
the matter, and thus far so good. It gives 
the councillors time to reflect upon the dangers 
attendant upon the adoption of the report 
of the first committee. They may rest assured 
that such a course would have caused them 
to come down, with a run, in the estima- 
tion of the public; and, having thus narrowly 
escaped one danger in the path, they should pick 
their way cautiously in future considerations of 
the question. This, it seems to me, would be 
best done by a new election from a number of 
candidates. If, as the Earl of Rosebery said, 
time is the essence of the matter, then let an 
engineer be appointed pro tem. But to hastily 
fill a permanent post for this reason would be 
against all just principles. 


“¢ Who is going to stir up the County Council 
about their ways of accepting tenders?” said a 
friend the other day, insinuating, doubtless, that 
I should do the dirty work. Well, it does ap- 
pear about time something was spoken in the 
matter. On Tuesday, I see, the Council accepted 
a tender for the execution of works for the exten- 
‘sion of the pauper Lunatic Asylum at Cane Hill, 
Coulsden, the said tender, according to a state- 
ment made by Mr. Councillor Moss, being £6,000 
above the lowest. And, I understand, this proceed - 
ing bears no comparison with that attendant upon 
the tendering for the new asylum at Claybury, 
in Essex. The point is, Can the County Council, 
by insinuating a drop of Socialism into the 
existing ocean of Competition, add to the welfare 
of the nation, or does not the attempt to do so, 
whilst benefiting a few, do injury to the com- 
munity at large? This should be an interesting 
question for contractors, who may well ask why 
the County Council have tenders at all; and 
also a subject for thought among honest British 
workmen who can look at matters broadly and 
in a Catholic and receptive spirit. 


Coincident with the publication of the report 
of the County Council’s proposal to purchase, if 
possible, eight acres of the twenty-three com- 
prised in the site of Millbank Prison—a proposi- 
tion which has the effect of ‘‘two bites at a 
cherry ’’—for the erection of artisans dwellings, 
comes the news that Sir Edward Guinness 
has placed in the hands of a committee 
of gentlemen the sum of a quarter of a 
million sterling for the purposes of erect- 
ing similar buildings; only Sir Kdward’s 
princely gift has for its aim the solution of a very 
interesting problem. It is generally known that 
the artisans’ dwellings hitherto erected, either by 
the Peabody trustees, by other beneficent and 
philanthropic institutions, or by private enter- 
prise, are widely inhabited by classes far above 
those for whom it was intended to’provide. Clerks 
and well-paid mechanics and artisans dwell in 
the hitherto erected artisans’ dwellings, whereas 
it is the poorest of the poor that should be 
benefited by such buildings. They, however 
still inhabit the slums and remaining unsayoury 
rookeries of London, whilst those who could 
afford to pay higher rents crowd into the blocks 
of ‘‘dwellings.’’? It is Sir Edward Guinness’s 
object to endeavour to solve the problem of 
housing the really poor. The sum of money he 
places in the hands of Lord Rowton, Mr. Ritchie, 
and Mr. Plunket is to be devoted to the solution, 
or attempts at the solution, of this problem. All 
will sincerely hope that the efforts will be 
crowned with success, and that rooms and apart- 
ments, letting at the lowest possible rentals, can 
be so constructed as to prove that clean and 

- healthy homes may be provided for the class in 
question, and on a sound financial basis, 


How the problem is to be attacked is not yet 


known, or, at any rate, it is not made known to 
the public. That it is a difficult one, liable to 
have attempts at its solution frustrated by side 
issues—such, for example, as the crowding of 
classes not wanted into the tenements—past 
experience has abundantly shown. I would 
humbly suggest to the trustees of the fund of 
Sir Edward Guinness that they inaugurate such 
a well-arranged, well-paid competition among 
architects as will call forth the most matured 
thought upon the subject within our ranks. ‘To 
appoint an architect will simply be turning the 
whole matter into a farce, and squandering the 
money so liberally given by Sir Edward. 


To-day those so inclined may apply for par- 
ticulars of the competition inaugurated by the 
Committee of Visitors of the Dorset County 
Lunatic Asylum. The committee are desirous 
of effecting alterations and additions to the exist- 
ing asylums at Charminster, and offer premiums 
of £40 and £20 for best designs, plans to be sent 
in before January 21st next. 


Those who would like to see that the discussion 
on St. Alban’s Abbey has been attended with 
results that are of permanent benefit should read 
the correspondence which has been carried on in 
the columns of the Zimes anent the condition of 
Selby Abbey. In a letter from Mr. Poynter, 
R.A‘, published on Saturday last, that artist 
draws attention to the lavishing of large sums of 
money on the ‘‘ desecration’’ of St. Alban’s, and 
expresses a hope that no sort of “ restoration ”’ 
of the kind to be found at the Hertfordshire 
abbey will be carried out at Selby. This is 
very encouraging. A few more letters of 
this nature from men of Mr. Poynter’s stand- 
ing would go far towards effecting our long- 
desired object of educating the public on this 
question of restoration in general, and that 
of St. Alban’s in particular. I was sorry to see 
a letter from Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, insinu- 
ating that because Mr. Poynter complained of 
the treatment of St. Alban’s, and said nothing 
about the new altar-screen at St. Paul’s, that 
therefore he did not know what desecration was. 
We may many of us think that the reredos in 
question, intrinsically beautiful as it may be, 
would have been much better placed as a curiosity 
in a museum; but to argue as Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck does is simply ridiculous. The latter 
gentleman might observe that there is all the 
difference in the world between absolute wanton 
desecration, such as at St. Alban’s, and mere 
intrusion and obstruction as at St. Paul’s. 


The noble Abbey of Selby is worthy of pains- 
taking and careful reparation, such as I under- 
stand is the intention of the Rev. A. G. Tweddie, 
the vicar. All who are acquainted with the old 
Yorkshire Minster speak of it in the highest 
terms as one of the most beautiful of the many 
beautiful Yorkshire abbeys. Unfortunately (?) 
for posterity, Selby is the only one in the great 
county of England that has been kept from 
a state of more or less confirmed ruination. 
It owes its preservation to the fact, noticed in 
William Grainge’s ‘‘Castles and Abbeys of 
Yorkshire,’ that, at the dissolution of the 
monastery, the abbey church became the parish 
church. Thus it came about that, great as may 
be the present need of repair, the building has 
been kept in condition where other abbeys have 
fallen arch by arch—as Gothic buildings do fall 
—and become thickly ivy-mantled. ‘‘ What a 
pity,’? says Grainge, in a footnote to his work 
above-mentioned—‘‘ what a pity that a few 
more of the splendid abbey churches were not 
made parochial.’’? Perhaps so; but one hardly 
feels this sort of sentiment with regard to beau- 
tiful Fountains Abbey, Tintern, Netley, or any 
of the many other lovely ruins that gem the 
country side of old England. There is some- 
thing about the beauty of a ruined work of true 
architecture that gives it a value to the architect 
equal to a dozen old buildings in good repair, 
and to a hundred that have been thoroughly 
restored. 


In 1743, I learn, the west front of Selby 
Abbey was ‘‘cleaned and repaired,’’ and in 1828 
the approaches were cleared, and the churchyard 
inclosed with iron pailings at a cost of £600. 
What has happened at Selby of late years I know 
not; but from the accounts of the Zimes corre- 
spondents, it appears to have get into a bad con- 
dition, and that rapidly, for in the middle of the 


present century it is stated to have been in| Mr. T. H. Fleeming, 


excellent repair. Happily, the vicar seems 
thoroughly imbued with a sense of his duty to 
effect only such works as will render the build- 
ing sound and fit for worship ; and, I believe, 
unless overridden by others, no attempt will be 
made at any kind of fanciful restoration. This is 
well, for we have grown sick of the restoration of 
abbey churches, the mention of the process in 
connection with the thing to be operated upon 
being as a red rag to a bull, and causing the 
architect to bristle out like a hedgehog, until all 
danger of adoption of Grimthorpean restoration 
principles be gone by. 


Selby was one of the abbeys founded by the 
Conqueror, the date accepted being 1069, and, 
taken en bloc, may be said to consist of a massive 
Norman nave, contrasting with a delicate 
“Dec.” choir. It may cause many to chew the — 
cud of reflection to know that William, being 
unusually well-disposed towards this abbey, 
among other benefits granted the monks a court, | 
with ‘‘sac, soc, team, and infangtheo 02? es 
fraternity were grateful, as may be supposed. — 
The monks of Selby had a rare old time of it at 
a certain period of their history, it would appear. 
Abbot Thomas de Whately was a rollicking — 
divine, and a good type of the most undesirable — 
members of Medieval church brotherhoods. — 
He seems to have generally led a life at once 
remarkable for its activity im vice and sloth in 
religious duties. The Archbishop of York, how- — 
ever, caught him red-handed at his- tricks, and — 
the year 1280 saw him deposed, to the benefit, 
doubtless, of the manners and morals of the 
monks of the Abbey, and the weal of the un- 
reformed church. Gorn. 
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CHIPS. 


New Congregational schools were opened on — 
Monday at Broughton, Manchester. They comprise 
assembly-room, around which are grouped a large — 
number of class and other rooms, together with an — 
infants’ schoolroom. ‘The assembly-room seats 
from 500 to 600 persons, and at one end is an arched 
recess, with platform. It is lighted by stained- 
glass windows, and by a clerestory in the roof, 
which is open-timbered, All the rooms are heated 
by hot water. The exterior is of old English cha- 
racter, with a tower and spire at the corner of 
Teneriffe and Ramsgate streets. The works have 
been carried out by Messrs. W. Southern and Sons, 
from the designs of Mr. W. 8. Ogden, Spring-gar- 
dens, Manchester. 


The new road bridge over the Tummel at Ballin- — 
luig was formally opened on Friday. The bridge 
was subjected to inspection and test by Mr. Alex- — 
ander D. Stewart, O.E., London, on behalf of the 
promoters, and Mr, William Bell, C.E., road sur-— 
veyor, for the Road Trustees. ; 


At a vestry meeting held at All Saints’, Hereford, — 
last week, a committee was formed for the restora~ — 
tion of the church, and was instructed to corre=— 
spond with Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., with a 
view to executing the plans prepared by the late Sigg 
Gilbert Scott thirteen years ago. e 


The parish church of Copmanthorpe, which has” 
been restored at a cost of £500, was reopened on 
Tuesday week by the Archbishop of York. F 


On Thursday, the 14th inst., a window which has 
been placed in the chancel of the church at Wetley 
Rocks, Salop, as a memorial, was dedicated by the 
Bishop of Shrewsbury. The centre light is occupied 
with the figure of Christ on the cross, the Virgin — 
Mary lying at his feet. The side lights are filled in 
with figures of the Apostles in the lower part, whils 
above them are bands of the angles who, ‘‘ behold=— 
ing, wept.’ The window was designed and 
executed by Mr. A. O. Hemmings. pe 


The statue, 
painter leaning 
trunk of a tree, 


The captains é 
Manchester Volunteer Regiment have submitted 


The building ; 
200 men, and in the front portion there will be a 
reading-room and armoury. The lans have bee 
prepared by Mr. G and 
the estimated cost is £2,000. ; 
A statue representing the Good Shepherd has 
been placed in the niche at the east end of the 
axterior of Christ Church, Wolverhampton. The 
figure is made of Portland stone, and was executed 
by Mr. Catlay, of London, under the supervision of 
of Wolverhampton. z 
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LORD GRIMTHORPEH’S OWN DESIGN FOR THE WEST FRONT OF 
8ST. ALBAN’S.—THE BECKETT CRUCIFIX.—HOUSE NEAR 
SHEFFIELD. — YORK MINSTER. — NEW ORGAN CASE, 

CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL.—THE DINING HALL OF THE 

CHARTERHOUSE, E.C.—THE TOWER, CLIFTON COLLEGE. 


SKETCHES FROM BELGIUM. 


OURLITHOGRAPHICILLUSTRATIONS. 


$f. ALBAN’S ABBEY*: LORD. GRIMTHORPE’S OWN 
bi DRAWINGS. 

TueszE reproductions are photo-lithographic copies 
of the original drawings made by Lord Grim- 
thorpe, showing his design for the west front, 
since executed with variations, under the direc- 
tion of the late Mr. Chapple, and his proposal for 
the treatment of the original crucifix space in 
the ancient screen over the high altar of the 
Cathedral. The trial of Mr. Henry Hucks 
Gibbs v. Lord Grimthorpe, resumed last Satur- 
day in the Law Courts and reported in the 
Buripine News to-day (page 718), has directed 
public attention to the questions in dispute with 
regard to the work which Lord Grimthorpe has 
carried out in rebuilding this great national 
monument. Our readers have had the matter 
fully placed before them by the recent continued 
correspondence in our columns, while the only 
illustrations ever published in a_ professional 
journal of the new west front, north transept, 
south aisle buttresses, and other parts of the 
reconstruction now in progress, or lately com- 
pleted, have appeared in our pages. The work- 
ing elevation of the new west facade was given, 
with plans, on Nov. 26, 1880, and a sketch, made 
on the spot, of the front as built was pub- 
lished by us on July 17, 1885. We now 
complete the matter by reproducing Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s own drawing of St. Alban’s west front. 
This is delineated to the scale of one-eighth of an 
inch to the foot, and so our photographic copy is 
‘about half-size, or rather larger, and, of course, 
is in fac-simile. The note on the drawing is a 
memo. of some interest, and runs:—‘‘Sir E. 
Beckett’s design of Sept., 1879, with more 
details, which he means to follow, subject to any 
variation of details which may be found expe- 
‘dient. These outlines will be adhered to, and 
the two stories of arcades. Copy sent to Bishop 


_* The following illustrations of St. Alban’s have 
appeared in the Burtpine News during recent years :— 
n of abbey, cloister, and close (Rey. Mackenzie E. C. 
Walcott), Feb. 8, 1878; ground plans of abbey, Feb. 25, 
0, and June 21, 1868; perspectives from south-east 
a H. Lockwood), Sept. 22, 1871 (James Neale, F.S.A.), 
May 24, 1878; do. from south-west, showing former west 
front (A. Jaques), Feb. 18, 1870; interior old west porch 
7 Jaques), Sept. 16, 1870; new west front (elevation), 
Oy. 26, 1880 (sketch by M. B. Adams), July 17, 1885; 
do. (J. O. Scott’s design), Dec. 3, 1880 (do., Canon O. 
Davys’s design), Oct. 22, 1880; an unrestored porch on 
South side (Geo. G. Poston), Sept. 6, 1889; bays, north side 
of nave (J. Neale), May 17, 1878 ; doorway in screen in nave 
(G. Herrington, jun.), July 22, 1870; Duke Humphrey’s 
monument, July 22, 1870; monk’s watching loft (sketch 
by G. G. Wallace), Jan. 11, 1884; the slype, now 
destroyed, Feb, 23, 1877; carvings in Abbot Ramrigge’s 
Chapel (sketch by T. F. Pennington), July 23, 1880; 
carvings of four periods (J. Neale), Dec. 28, 1877; new 
pels for choir, Jan. 16, 1880; reredos and stalls for 
y-chapel, Dec. 10, 1880; new statues on high altar 
Screen, Noy. 19, 1886, and June 28, 1889; Abbot Dela- 
gs s brass, Oct. 1, 1886; corbel tables removed by Sir 
Spee Noy. 28, Dec. 5 and 12, 1879; sections of 
former roofs, Dec. 6, 1878, Jan. 3, 1879; and sheet of con- 
, June 7, 1889, 


24 Nov.; sent to Chapple (clerk of works at 
St. A.) 26 Nov. ; laid before committee with the 
above conditions written thereon 5 Dec., ’79, 
and before the Rector and Churchwardens soon 
after.’ In lieu of the tracery to the great west 
window occur the words: ‘‘ Details omitted, and 
their condition uncertain. Scott’s estimate for 
repairs £200, ex. glass.’”? Over the central 
portal is inscribed—‘‘ These porches are no part 
of the present design, being left for the Free- 
masons, and are only sketched provisionally.’’ 
The ‘‘ Beckett Crucifix,’? as it has been called, 
shows Lord Grimthorpe’s design for the treat- 
ment of the space in the centre of the ancient 
reredos or screen over the High Altar of St. 
Alban’s Cathedral, and is intended to take the 
place of the figure of the Saviour on the Cross, 
which originally existed here. At the base of the 
Cross, on either side, are statues of St. John 
and the Virgin, while around and above in 
the original niches stand a whole series of new 
full-length figures of saints and angels grouped 
round the Cross to emphasise the Passion. On 
this work of renovation Mr. Hucks Gibbs has 
spent about £10,000 under the direction of Sir 
Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., Mr. Harry Hems, of 
Exeter, being the sculptor. Mr. H. Gibbs, we 
understand, wishes to complete the work by 
restoring the cross with a silver statue of Our 
Lord, in accordance with what was formerly 
there. Lord Grimthorpe refuses to allow this to 
be done. The drawing given to-day is his lord- 
ship’s original design for the same space. The 
main idea embodied in it seems to be an endea- 
vour to ignore the form of the cross as much as 
possible by inserting on the main limb three 
niches, ranging one over the other close together, 
so as to enforce the vertical line to the utmost, 
and thus divide the general composition of the 
screen into two. The flatly-treated bosses of 
carving on the arms of the cross, being placed 
under the angel niches above, would help this 
notion, and serve to minimise the horizontal lines 
of the rood, while their subjects are somewhat 
akin to the quaintly-carved rebus of the Medi- 
zvalist, only without a corresponding play on 
words. Here a similar fancy is extended to the 
cross. Thus we have a cardinal’s hat, an imperial 
crown, two Tudor roses, a regal crown, and then 
an heraldic shield. For scale the dimensions are 
figured. 


HOUSE 


Tus house is built of stone to the level of the 
first floor, and above the walls are covered with 
cement finished white, the gables being built in 
half-timber work, and the roof covered with red 
Staffordshire tiles. Messrs. Bell and Roper were 
the architects. 


NEAR SHEFFIELD. 


YORK MINSTER. 


Tue photographic view of this cathedral, which 
Sir Walter Scott calls ‘‘the most august of 
temples, the noble Minster of York,’’ gives a 
general idea of its proportions and vast extent as 
seen from the south-west, showing in detail at 
the same time the exquisite west front, which 
has been frequently ‘‘ compared to the facade of 
Rheims Cathedral for richness, sublimity, and 
beauty of architectural design; it is certainly 
not surpassed by that of any church in England 
for its fine proportions, chaste enrichments, or 
scientific arrangements.’? The composition is 
divided into three parts by massive and highly- 
elaborated buttresses, enriched on every face with 
tabernacle work; but the niches have lost their 
statuary. In each of these three divisions there 
are portals to the church. In the towers are two 
large windows, one above the other; the two 
lower ones are Decorated, and the upper ones are 
of the Perpendicular period, like the lanterns 
over them. The central portal of this front is 
divided into two by a central shaft, and over in 
the spandrel is a circular, six-light, unusual 
window—making, perhaps, a unique arrange- 
ment. Over this is a crocketed gable, in the 
centre of which is a statue of Archbishop Melton 
in a niche. He it was who finished the 
building of the west part of the nave. 
‘¢ Over his head is the finest Gothic window in 
the world, built, in all probability, by himself, 
and still beaming with the glowing colours with 
which he adorned it nearly five hundred and fifty 
years ago. On either hand is an effigy of a 
benefactor of the church, the heads of the noble 
houses of Vavasour and Percy, bearing in their 
arms the wood and stone which they once gave.’’ 
Archbishop Romaine began the nave in 1291, and 
it was finished by Archbishop Melton in 1330, 
The windows in the aisles are Decorated, and the 


clerestory, in the same style, is very Late in 
character. The original stone vaulting remains 
in the aisles; but the nave roof is of wood 
painted like stone, and is new since the fire in 
1840. Lead for roof-covyering was first used at 
York (669-709) by Archbishop St. Wilfrid when 
he put a new roof on the decayed church, built 
there originally by Edwin and Oswald. He also 
placed glass for the first time in the windows. 
This saint was one of the five of whom York can. 
boast ; the others are St. Paulinus, St. Chad, St. 
John of Beverley, and St. William. Kent, 
under the supervision of Lord Burlington, de- 
signed the nave floor paving in geometrical 
patterns about 1736. Archbishop Roger rebuilt 
the choir (1154-1181) and its crypts, with the 
archiepiscopal palace to the north of the church, 
and the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre between 
the two buildings. The central tower, the 
largest in England, was built about 1260 by John 
Romanus, the elder treasurer of the cathedral, 
who inclosed the Norman piers with clusters 
of shafts. Archbishop Thoresby, with the help 
of his friend Walter Skirlaw, afterwards Bishop 
of Durham, clothed the exterior, and probably 
had the assistance of William of Wykeham, who 
was a friend of Thoresby’s, and is known to have 
visited York very frequently. The lantern was 
made open to the top as at present about 1409, 
when the bells were removed. The tower is 
Perpendicular, with a groined roof, and has two 
fine windows on each face. The great screen 
inside, and the celebrated ‘‘five sisters,’’ are 
among the wonders of this cathedral, and so is 
the tomb of Walter de Grey*. He it was who 
built the south transept at a rather earlier date 
than the north transept, and both are good 
examples of the best period of Early English 
work, and very much alike. The front, seen in 
our view of the south transept, has a pretty rose 
window with lancets under it, and this part was 
restored by thelate Geo. Edmund Street, R.A., who 
removed the grey roof, and substituted a wooden 
one with emblazoned bosses, and he in other ways 
also greatly improved the cathedral by his 
careful work of repair generally. The chapter- 
house and Archbishop le Zouche’s chapel are, of 
course, well know, while the monumentn, the 
Lady-chapel, and the crypt, are all exceedingly 
interesting; but the history of the Minster 
extends over too long a period, and includes so 
vast a number of facts and important incidents, 
to permit of condensation into afew lines. Indeed 
the overwhelming mass of information renders it 
no easy task to say a few things about this great 
national building which shall be generally 
interesting, and at the same time explicit. Our 
photograph was taken by Messrs. G. W. Wilson 
and Co., and is a splendid view, as might be 
expected from their camera. 
CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL ORGAN. 

Tuts instrument was originally built by Renatus 
Harris in 1678, and had but one manual, no 
pedal, and no reed. It possessed a fine case, 
with richly illuminated front pipes. In 1725 
Byfield addeda Choir Organ and a trumpet to 
the Great, and in 1778 Thomas Knight added a 
small Saull. Further alterations were made in 
1808, 1829, and in 1844. Messrs. Hill and Son 
provided a more efficient Saull in 1851. Later 
on the instrument was taken off the choir screen, 
in order that the latter might be removed, which 
removal contributed chiefly to the fall of the 
central tower of the cathedral, besides destroying 
the internal effect of the church. After the 
reparation of the building the organ was erected 
in the north transept, immediately above the 
stalls, where it has remained ; but it was always. 
an eyesore, being without a case, and presenting 
a generally patched-up and ugly appearance. 
The old case was destroyed, partly during the 
various alterations made in the organ, and partly 
by the fall of the tower. The liberality of an 
anonymous donor last year enabled the Chapter 
to add pneumatic action to the organ, and execute 
various internal improvements, and also provide 
anew case and gallery of oak. The work was 
carried out by Messrs. W. Hill and Son, and the 
case designed by Mr. Arthur G. Hill, M.A., F.S.A. 
It is in the style of the 15th-century Gothic, and 
is richly ornamented with tracery and other 
enrichments, as seen by the illustration. The 
old decorated pipes of 1678 were carefully retained 
by Mr. Hill, and new and additional pipes added 
to suit the case. 

* See Buruprina News, June 5, 1874, for view of this 
monument, by Mr. H. A. Gribble, and Aug. 18, 1876, as 
well as May 9, 1884, for measured details, Grenefield’s 
tomb figured in our pages on Sept. 7, 1883. 
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THE CHARTERHOUSE: DINING-HALL. 

Tur Charterhouse was originally built as a 
priory for Carthusian monks, hence the name—a 
corruption of the French word Chartreuse—a 
Carthusian convent. After its surrender to 
Henry VIII. it passed through several hands, but 
was at last bought by Thomas Sutton for 
£80,000. He founded and richly endowed a 
hospital, consisting of 80 decayed gentlemen, 
together with a school for forty-four boys, in 
addition to officers and servants of the house. 
The Charterhouse School, at which Thackeray, 
John Wesley, Addison, Steele, Havelock, &c., 
received their education, has been transferred to 
Godalming, whilst the non-academic department 
still remains in the old buildings. The large 
hall, which was formerly the monks’ refectory, 
is now used as the dining-hall for the occupants 
of the building.—Frepx. WiLkryson. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE TOWER. 


Tne scheme of building the tower, which will 
cost some £4,300, has been brought to the point 
of execution through the munificence of the head 
master, the Rey. J. M. Wilson, who gave £2,000. 
the remainder being subscribed by the assistant 
masters and by ‘‘Old Cliftonians. The tower is 
executed in local red stone, with Bath-stone 
dressings, and contains on the ground level an 
open carriageway from the north front to the 
quadrangle, the roof being of vaulted stone. 
Above this are, on the first floor, a council-room, 
to be highly finished with oak-panelled walls, 
and ornamental plaster ceiling. ‘This fine room, 
34ft. by 25ft., is lit at either end by a large 
mullionéd oriel window. On the second floor a 
classroom for the sixth form, with similar oriels 
at either end; and on the third floor a museum. 
The rooms are approached by doors communi- 
cating with the older college rooms, and also by 
spiral stone stairs in the angle turrets. The 
total height of south-west turret is 100ft. The 
contractor is Mr. T. R. Lewis, of Clifton Vale, 
and he has now nearly completed his contract. 
The joint architects are Messrs. Edward J. Han- 
som, of Bristol (of Messrs. Dunn and Hansom, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne), and Frederick Bligh Bond, 
of Clifton. 


7 e—____—_. 
SKETCHES FROM BELGIUM. 


\ E give illustrations of a few sketches from 
Belgium, by Mr. N. W. Harrison, and 
append the following brief description : 

‘“The Skipper House,’? Ghent, with its 
elaborate Flemish facade in stone, is one of a 
group of most interesting old houses lining the 
quay of the ‘“‘Grand Canal.’’? It was erected by 
the Guild of Watermen in 1531. 

The church of St. Nicholas, at Ghent, to 
which the Tower sketched belongs, was founded 
in the 10th century; but most of the existing 
edifice dates from the 15th. 

The belfry at Courtrai is a red brick structure 
with stone bands, the lower portion of the centre 
spire being tile hung; it rises picturesquely 
above the houses by which it is surrounded and 
faces the Hotel-de- Ville. 

The quaint turret from the church of St. 
Jacque, Louvain, and the Late Gothic transept 
gable from Notre Dame, Malines, are in- 
teresting ‘‘ bits.’’ 

OO 


The death is announced of Mr. Frederick Davison, 
of the well-known firm of organ-builders, Messrs. 
Gray and Davison. 


An interesting paper on “Warrington Friary, 
and the Recent Discoveries There,’’ was read by 
Mr. William Owen, architect, of Warrington, before 
the Historic Society of Liverpool, on the 14th inst. 
Mr. Owen, who stated that the corporation of War- 
rington commenced to widen Bridge-street in 1886, 
and while excavations were beirig made for new 
buildings on the west side of the street some dis- 
coveries were made there by some workmen leading 
to further search, when there came to light the 
whole of the choir, the crossing, and some pillars of 
the nave of what had been the church of the Austin 
Friars, founded in the 13th century. The lecture 
was illustrated by a series of drawings, showing in 
detail all this work discovered, also a plan con- 
jecturing the whole arrangement of the church. 
The tiling discovered was of special interest, owing 
to the richness of the pattern running down the 
centre of the choir, and also to the large area which 
had remained, about 36ft. long, with an average 
width of 5ft. The tiles and photographs by which 
the lecture was also illustrated were lent by the 
committee of the Warrington Museum, where the 
remains are now preserved. 
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CampBripcr.—Cavendish College was opened 
on Saturday by the Marquis of Hartington. The 
buildings, which are of red brick dressed with 
stone, and were designed by Messrs. Giles, 
Gough, and Trollope, and executed at a cost of 
£6,500 by Messrs. Claridge and Bloxam, of Ban- 
bury, consist of entrance-hall and porter’s lodge, 
communicating with the several blocks by a 
colonnade, with open pointed arches and a court 
to the left, bounded on the other side by the hall. 
At the end of this and at right angles to it runs 
a passage with arched grills, into which opens on 
the left the hall, on the right the kitchens. The 
hall, 81ft. long by 48ft. wide, is faced with red 
brick, both within and without. ‘The floor is of 
wood blocks with a dais at the south end, and the 
walls, to the height of 6ft., are panelled with 
American walnut. The roof is pitch pine, with 
a jieche for the purpose of ventilation, the 
weather-cock at the top of the /léche being 95ft. 
from the ground. It is lighted by two large 
windows and one rose window at the south end, 
by smaller windows on either side, and by one 
rose window to the north. At the north end and 
of the whole width of the hall is a gallery 9ft. 
wide. Opening out of the hall to the right from 
the dais is the combination room, which again 
opens into a court corresponding on the other 
side to the court on the left of the entrance 
colonnade. On the opposite side of the arched 
passage are the kitchen, buttery, larders, 
scullery, and store rooms and servants’ hall. 
Over the high table hangs a portrait of the Duke 
of Devonshire. The chapel has not yet been 
built. Cavendish differs from the other colleges 
in its more perfect application of the principles of 
the common life, as the students breakfast and 
lunch together, not in their own rooms. Each 
man has a small sitting-room and bedroom on 
opposite sides of a small corridor. 


SutpLey.—New board schools which have been 
erected for the southern or Frizinghall portion of 
Shipley were opened on Saturday. A mixed 
school and an infants’ school—two distinct 
buildings—and a curator’s residence have been 
erected. The mixed school will accommodate 
360 children, and consists of an assembly hall, 
49ft. by 38ft., to accommodate all the children 
in the department, and five classrooms, each 
26ft. by 23ft., to hold sixty children each. 
There is on each side an entrance lobby, with 
cloak-room, teachers’ room, lavatory, and outside 
awning. In the infants’ school, to accommodate 
220, the assembly hall is 47ft. by 24ft., and there 
are two classrooms (for 50 each) 22ft. by 193ft., 
with cloak-room, teachers’ room, lavatory, and 
entrance lobby. The total outlay, including site 
and furnishing, has been about £7,900. Mr. W. 
Bailey (Messrs. W. and J. Bailey), of Bradford 
and Keighley, was the architect, and Mr. 
Walker, of Bradford, was clerk of works. 


Yorx.—The city school-board are about to 
erect their first batch of schools on a site facing 
Shipton-street. It will be in three departments, 
and will accommodate 650 children. ‘The boys’ 
and girls’ schools will each consist of a central 
hall 50ft. by 14ft., with schoolroom 40ft. by 
22ft., on the south side, and two classrooms 25ft. 
by 24ft. on the north ; an extra classroom of the 
same size is also arranged on the north side for 
60 girls. Coat and cloak-rooms are arranged 
near the entrances, which will be warmed with 
coils of pipes, and there will be private rooms for 
the teachers over the cloak-rooms, with windows 
overlooking the playgrounds. The infants’ block 
will consist of a schoolroom for 102 children, 
two classrooms with places for 50 children in 
each, and cloak and teachers’ rooms. ‘The care- 
taker’s cottage will consist of living room, 
scullery and pantry, and three bedrooms. The 
schools are all to be furnished with dual desks, 
and will be warmed with warm-air stoves, with 
airducts to each from the outside, and the 
assembly halls and cloak-rooms will be fitted 
with hot-water pipes. The walls are to be of 
local bricks, with Huddersfield red pressed and 
moulded dressings, and the roofs covered with 
green slates. The style of the buildings is based 
on that of the picturesque brick architecture 
which prevailed in the eastern counties in the 
17th and 18th centuries. Messrs. Demaine and 
Brierley, of York, whose design was selected in 
competition, are the architects, and Messrs. 
Grantham and Whelan, of Monk Bridge Works, 
York, have taken the contract at £4,590. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. & 
BirMInGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—A| 
meeting of the Birmingham Architectural Asso- 
ciation was held on Monday at the Midland 
Institute, when Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, 
Sec. S.A., delivered a lecture entitled ‘‘ The 
History of England Written in Stone.” \ 
lecturer commenced by stating that the builder, 
of the world might be divided into two parts— 
the builders in stone and the builders in timber. 
The former descended from the cave dwellers, 
and the latter from the hut dwellers, according as 
stone or timber formed the available material. 
England was a timber-producing country, but 
the influence of the stone-building nations of the | 
East was strongly discernible in this country. 
The lecturer showed the influence of the Nor- 
mans upon the buildings of the country, and 
traced the subsequent development and progress 
of the styles. The lecturer illustrated his remarks 
with photographs of Stonehenge, Porchester 
Castle, Sompting Church, Tower of London, 
St. Botolph’s Priory at Colchester, Durham, 
Chichester, Ely, Salisbury, and Lincoln Cathe- 
drals ; Tewkesbury Abbey, Henry VII. Chapel, 
Haddon Hall, Hampton Court, and other historic 
buildings. 4 
Eprnsurcu Arr StupEnTs’ Assoctation.—The 
inaugural address of the Art Students’ Associa- 
tion was delivered by Mr. William Hole, R.8.A., 
honorary president, on Saturday evening, in the 
Architectural Association’s Hall, George-street, 
Edinburgh. The special subject of the address 
was ‘‘ How best to use your. Time under the pre- 
sent Conditions of Artistic Apprenticeship.’’ The 
time-honoured portal to the House Beautiful was, 
he said, the antique; and truly there was no 
better way. As the students spent their time in 
that study, so would they emerge from this pre- 
liminary stage with brain and hand prepared for 
higher study, or with no more knowledge of art 
than that with which they entered it. Its educa- 
tional value lay in this—that in its absolute 
perfection of form it provided an unqualified 
basis for self-training, and a model upon which 
to found the principles of their future independ- 
ent work. He contrasted the characteristics of 
the Classic spirit with those of the Gothic, and 
showed how the power of the former lay in its 
selecting and grasping the essential qualifications — 
which constituted beauty, to the exclusion of 
that petty and childish elaboration of detail 
which was the delight of uneducated minds, and 
the undue emphasis of which, being a ready veil 
for inherent weakness of construction, had ever 
marked periods of artistic decadence. The Classic — 
spirit, he maintained, ought to be their guide in 
this Victorian age, and being a principle, and — 
not an accident, depending for its success on any 
particular period or surroundings, should influ- 
ence alike subjective motive and objective ex- 
pression in whatever branch of art they might 
elect to follow. This principle should be their 
leading motive -in the humblest efforts or the 
loftiest conceptions to which they might utli- 
mately aspire. Mr. Hole proceeded to deal with 
some of the difficulties involved in a study of the 
living models, and reminded the students of cer- 
tain well-established and well-tested principles, 
by showing obedience to which they would make 
themselves masters of all rules. - 


Mancuester ARCHITECTURAL helt on fy 


The second ordinary meeting was held on th 


H 


19th inst., at the Diocesan Buildings, Mr. J. H. — 
Woodhouse (President) in the chair. Mr. F. M. ~ 
Simpson, of London, read a paper on ‘ Old 4 
House Work,”’ in which he said the difficulty in ~ 
treating a subject like this was to decide upon 
what head to attack; but for the present he 
would confine his remarks to England. The ee | 
accommodation of the 12th century was described, — 
and its gradual development traced up to the 
present time. The most marked improvement - 
house-planning began in Elizabeth’s reign, but 

the hall continued to be the principal feature 
until the Gothic Revival. About the 17th cen-— 
tury we find traces of the foreigner having 
worked side by side with the English workman, | 
A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. Davies 
Colley, seconded by Mr. J. S. Hodgson, and 


supported by Mr. G. W. Mee and the President. 


Sovrn Watrzs Arr Socrmry.—On Saturday 
evening a lecture was delivered at a combined 
meeting of the South Wales Art Society and the 
West Grove Social Union, at Tredegarville, 
Cardiff, by Mr. Edwin Seward, R.C.A., on 
‘English Architectural Antiquities and Local 
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_Archeology.’? The lecturer spoke of architec- 
ture as one of the highest forms of art in all 
ages for the expression of the loftier and more 
enduring sentiments of men’s minds. Touching 
on the more notable remains of Roman civilisa- 
tion, and on the effect of the architecture of 
Western Europe following the break up of that 
_ civilisation, he referred to the Saxon and Norman 
_ ehurches of England, outlining the chief steps by 
which during about 500 years church architec- 
ture expanded from the low vault-like structure 
with narrow windows to the vast and spaciously - 
_ jit interiors of the 14th and 15th centuries. The 
lecturer’s comments were illustrated by about 
ninety limelight views, the first portion of which 
- displayed the best known of the English cathe- 
_ drals and abbeys. The latter portion chiefly 
_ consisted of some original views of old country 
houses and villages of half timber, or black and 
_ white work, which, though hardly ever met with 
near Cardiff, were in constant use all along the 
Welsh border, and well into Herefordshire, 
Radnor, and Shropshire. Many features of local 
architecture were alse shown and described. 


Tue Natronat ASSOCIATION OF SANITARY 
-Inspectors.—On Saturday afternoon a meeting 
of the Central Council of the National Associa- 

tion of Sanitary Inspectors was held in the town 
hall, Halifax. ‘The chairman, Mr. John New- 
house, of Leeds, presided. The correspondence 
of the Sanitary Institute and the Central Council 
with reference to examinations for sanitary 
inspectors was discussed, the general feeling 
being that the certificate now granted by the 
Sanitary Institute to candidates on passing the 
examination for sanitary inspectors was much 
below the standard desired, and was misleading 
to sanitary authorities. It was unanimously 
resolved that a deputation—consisting of the 
following members, Messrs. J. Newhouse 
(Leeds), W. Bland (Barton-upon-Irwell), J. 
Chambers (Bradford), T. Prescott (Gorton), A. 
Baines (Manchester), W. Wilkinson (Derby), 
J. Maguire (Huddersfield), and J. Lindley 
(Leeds)—should wait upon the council of the 
Sanitary Institute, and urge upon the board the 
desirability of adopting the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously passed : — 

That examinations for sanitary inspectors shall be 
arranged in two grades. 

_ Candidates presenting themselves for examination in 
_ the first grade shall prove themselves to possess a com- 
-petent knowledge of sanitary science, as also a fair know- 

ledge of the duties required to enable the candidate to fill 
the position of assistant sanitary inspector. 

Candidates presenting themselves for examination in 

the second grade must have held the office (chief or 
assistant) of sanitary inspector under a public sanitary 
_ authority for not less than two years, and shall be 
examined in advanced sanitary science;-also shall give 
_ proof of a knowledge of building construction and sanitary 
_ plumbing. 
_ That examination questions shall not be published or 
_ allowed to be taken away by candidates at any time. 
That not less than two members of this association 
shall be members of the Examining Board. 
_ That the advanced certificate only be recognised for 
holding the position of a chief sanitary inspector. 


—____- -e=uim es 


E CHIPS. 


The new Royal Observatory for Scotland is to be 
erected on Blackford-hill, Edinburgh, and will have 
a dome 32ft. in diameter over the main observatory. 
_ The buildings are, it is thought, likely to cost con- 
_ siderably more than the £15,000 originally suggested 


_ as the outside limit. 


_ Mr. T. W. Debney, surveyor to the Darlaston 
local board, has been appointed surveyor of main 
roads for the Hastern Division of the county of 
iy Lancashire. 

__ Thorverton Mills, Devonshire, which have been 
 fittedup with every improvement in the matter of 
« ; turbines and rollers, have, within the past week, 
been lit by electricity. This work has been carried 
~ out by the firm of Messrs. Christey, Son, and 
_ Norris, of Chelmsford. The power is supplied by a 
_ low-speed dynamo with registered speed of 800 
_ revolutions per minute, and the machine is capable 

of supplying 60 lights of 16 candle-power each. 


__ Mr. T. D. Bolton, M.P., has opened up an estate 
in Windsor by making a road, 42ft. wide, and laying 

“sewers and other works, &c., costing several 
thousand pounds. Messrs. Currall and Lewis, of 

Birmingham, are the contractors for the works, 
which haye been carried out under the supervision of 
Mr. T. V. N. Davison, A.Memb.Inst.C.E., Windsor, 
engineer of the works. 


_, The first meeting for the season of the Archi- 
tectural Section of the Glasgow Philosophical 
_ Society was held on Monday night, in the rooms, 
Bath-street, when the president, Mr. Jas. Thom- 
son, F.R.I.B.A., delivered the opening address on 
_* Progress in Architecture.’’ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buripine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
one to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
ions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PassmorE Epwarbs. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post tree) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India (vid Brindisi), 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
peaietep can be ascertained on upplication to the Pub- 
isher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant 
or ‘‘ Situations Wanted’? is OnE Saitiine for Twenty- 
FrouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion. 


NOTICE. 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumesof Vols. XLI., XLVI, XLIX., 
L., LI., Li., and LVI., may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


T. 8. J. (Itis impossible to say, from particulars given, 
what causes the chimney to smoke. Try one of Boyle’s 
cowls. We have found them successful where nothing 
else answered.)—Articyes. (No necessity to sign; 
possession is sufficient.) —A Coystant Reaper. (Write 
Mr. G. A. Middleton, the secretary at the office of the 
Society of Architects, St. James’ Hall, Piccadilly, He 
will send you a nomination paper and all particulars as 
to subscription, &c.) 

Recetvep.—M. Bros. and Co.—B. of Y.—F. C.—E. H. 8. 
—§S.E.—W. V. R.—G. W. Ry. Co. 

“BUILDING NEWS”? DESIGNING CLUB. 

Drawines Recervep.—‘ A. G.’? in circle, ‘‘ Vyrnwy,” 
‘“‘Herbert,’”? “Country Bumpkin,’’ ‘‘ Sabrina,’ ‘‘ Cos- 
mopolitan,” ‘Point,’ ‘‘Skull and Crossbones,” 
“Myth,” ‘ Menelaus,’’ ‘‘ Faust,’? ‘‘ Donovan,’’ ‘‘ The 
Red Rover,” ‘ Argus,” ‘Damian,’ ‘St. Tydno,”’ 
“Yeoman,” “‘M.”’ in a square, ‘‘ Coaly Tyne.” 


Aw Oxtp Memper. (No one can win the same prize again, 
but a lower prize man may take a higher one.) 


Correspondence, 


—+o+——__ 


ASTON HALL AND JOHN THORPE. 
To the Editor of the Buinp1ne News. 


Srr,—The publication of the view and plan 
of Aston Hall, in the Burtptnc News for Sept. 
27th (p. 417), with the interesting description 
annexed to it, made me desirous of comparing 
the plan there given (from Mr. Niven’s work) 
with the plan to be found in the volumes of 
drawings attributed to John Thorpe in Sir John 
Soanes’s Museum. 

It was only this week I was enabled to do so, 
and it appears to me that the two plans seen 
therein (ground and upper floors) are doubtless 
some first sketches for Aston Hall. One of them 
has ‘‘Sir Thos. Holt’’ written on it. But the 
rooms having been enlarged and altered subse- 
quently, and others added, to obtain additional 
accommodation, we are left in doubt as to who 
was the architect—Thorpe or Jones—of the 
edifice as erected. 

We do not know the date of the death of John 
Thorpe. The mansion was commenced in 1618, 
and Holte came into residence in 1631 (as in- 
scription). The last edifice which I attribute to 
Thorpe (in my work,. ‘‘The Renaissance,’ &c., 
in Great Britain) is 1612 cire., Little Charlton, 


Kent, built for Robert Filmer. Now, did 
Thorpe die before 1618, and were these prepared 
plans for Aston Hall consequently passed over 
to Inigo Jones, who made others, enlarging 
the building for its builder, or building-owner, 
as Holte might be termed nowadays ? 

The following reference attracted the attention 
of Peter Cunningham in 1867, and until writing 
the article ‘‘Thorpe’’ for the ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Architecture’’ it had escaped my recollection, 
and Ihave not seen it hitherto quoted. In the 
1634 edition, page 162, of ‘‘The Gentleman’s 
Exercise,’’ &c., by Henrie Peachum (there was a 
first edition published in 1612, which I have not 
seen), occurs the following, and to us very in- 
teresting paragraph :— 

‘¢Coat of arms azure a star or between three 
crescents argent, belonged to the abbot of Tame 
whose name was Thorpe, and now borne of 
master John Thorpe of the parish of Saint Martins 
in the field, my especiall friend, and excellent 
geometrician and surveiour, whom the rather I 
remember, because he is not only learned and 
ingenuous himselfe, but a furtherer and favorer of 
all excellency whatsoever, of whom of our age 
findeth too few;—and lastly, the aforenamed 
master John Thorpe his sonne, to whom I can in 
words never bee sufficiently thankful.’’ 

Does not this show a father and son? Other 
evidences prove a John Thorpe was living in 
1590, 1606, 1609, and 1611; also 1612. Did he, 
then, die between 1612 and, say, 1615 or 1616, 
the probable date of the preparation of the plans 
for Aston Hall? This same coat of arms is 
appended to the name of ‘‘Thorpe of London 
and Northampton,’? in Burke’s ‘‘ General 
Armory,’’ p. 1012, of 1878 edition. 

Having thus obtained for the first time a clue 
to the residence of a Thorpe, through Peacham’s 
work, I attended the vestry and inspected the 
register of burials of St. Martin’s parish, begin- 
ning at the year 1600 and ending at 1624. Up 
to 1618 I found two Richards and a Rebecca 
Thorpe (as far as my recollection goes, for I did 
not make a note of them), and on 23 September, 
1618—the year is a curious coincidence perhaps, 
—I found the entyy of ‘‘ Johne Thropes.’’ Is it 
our friend? All searchers know the little regard 
paid to the spelling of names in those days, and 
there is reason to believe that the present registers 
are old copies of older lists. 

Another edition of Peacham’s work was pub- 
lished in 1662, and on p. 162 appears the same 
statement as I have copied above. I think I 
may fairly conclude it appeared in the first 
edition of 1612.—I am, &c., 

Wrarr Parwortu. 


LORD GRIMTHORPE OUTSIDE 
ST. ALBAN’S. 

Srr,—Lord Grimthorpe, in the current number 
of Murray’ s Magazine, treats the British public to 
an article entitled ‘‘Church Restoration Prin- 
ciples.’’ Itis entertaining enough reading, to an 
outsider but moderately interested in St. Alban’s 
Abbey, to note the lively sort of Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s controversial style, and to laugh at the 
palpable hits which he undoubtedly makes and 
scores against some of his critics and opponents. 
But my Lord Grimthorpe, to a vast majority of 
outsiders—about 99 per cent. of the practising 
architects of this kingdom—appears to make a 
great deal too much of his St. Alban’s affairs and 
a little knot of men whom he has happened to 
engage in a controversy, and who are not, in the 
estimation of architects in general, men of pre- 
eminent sense and importance, and some of none 
at all. 

There was a ‘‘ proper contract with the builder 
(the one given in my ‘ Book of Building,’ which 
architects abhor),’’ says Lord Grimthorpe in this 
article. I take on myself for outsiders—that 99 
per cent. I have referred to—to say that they do 
not ‘‘abhor’’ Lord Grimthorpe’s ‘‘ Book on 
Building,’’ that they never read it, or, judging 
from what they have seen of Lord Grimthorpe’s 
utterances in casual literature, would not be 
bothered to read his ‘‘ Book on Building’’ ; do 
not ‘‘ care two rows of pins’’ (to quote Sir Robert 
Peel) what Lord Grimthorpe thinks or writes 
about architects, and think they can compass the 
making of very ‘‘proper contracts ’’ for the ex- 
penditure of millions of money per annum 
throughout the kingdom, without being taught 
their business by somebody’s ‘‘Book of Build- 
ing.”? The general reader, who goes with some 
interest to a magazine article grandiosely headed 
‘¢Church Restoration Principles,” will look for 
something beyond the personality of Lord Grim- 
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thorpe and the petty squabbles of St. Alban’s. 
He will judge that in such an article as this, 


under such a heading, Lord Grimthorpe rather 
takes ‘‘the petty cackle of his bourg to be the 
murmur of the world,’’? and cry with the irate 


knight of Tennyson— 
‘A thousand pips eat up your sparrow-hawk.”’ 


But, says Lord Grimthorpe, when he is ina 
vague way on the “‘ principles,’’ and arguing how 
excellent a thing it was to hand over St. Alban’s 


Church to me— 


“The two Dublin cathedrals were handed over 


to individuals quite as absolutely as this’? (St. 
Alban’s). That, I say, from Dublin, is not true. 


To be sure, Lord G. goes on to say: ‘I am not 


concerned with the results, and have not seen them, 


though I once went to look at a picture-book 


about one, and didn’t look at it,’? &c. In the 


name of goodness, if he is not concerned about 
the results, and knows nothing about them, for 


what does he lug in them and the inconsequent 
picture-book by way of an argument? The fact 
is that ‘‘ the results ’’ had much better have been 
left alone by my Lord Grimthorpe in this con- 
nection. The cases of the Dublin Cathedrals 
‘‘point a moral and adorn a tale’’ by contrast 
the exact reverse of what Lord G. would have 
people take as areument. 

One Dublin Cathedral does furnish a parallel 
case for St. Alban’s, and was handed over to an 
amateur authority as absolutely as St. Alban’s to 
Lord Grimthorpe. I do not care now to reopen 
the question of ‘‘results.’”? Lord G.’s friend 
and defender ‘‘ Ars,’’? of the Burupmve News, 
could give him a square opinion about that. No 
Dublin man, overwhelmed in feeling as he must 
be by the successive goodnesses and generosity 
to Dublin of a great family, and under obliga- 
tion to them for one princely gift after another 
throughout the last 25 years, would wish to go 
back on the mistakes of a generous and well- 


intentioned rebuilding of one of the Dublin 


cathe lrals, handed over absolutely to an indi- 
vidual.restorer—a member of that kindly family 
—so long ago. 

We have learnt a more accurate conception in 
Dublin of what a cathedral restoration should be 
ina quarter of a century. Some people about 
St. Alban’s diocese appear to be ‘‘no forrader.”’ 

The case of the second cathedral of the book 
of pictures, is, as far as it can be, no case for 
Lord Grimthorpe ; but, by comparison with the 
other case, a dead case against his glib argu- 
ment. This was handed over to a munificent 
restorer likewise, but on the distinct agreement 
that it was committed to the best-known and 
trusted English church architect which the 
restorer, at all events, thought he could find for 
the dean and chapter’s acceptance, and the 
influence of the dean and chapter, exercised 
especially through their representative man, the 
Rey. Precentor Seymour, was never relaxed for 
one hour during the seven years of the restora- 
tion, or attempted to be ignored by any 
individual. 

We take leave—as what architect or eccle- 
slologist will not ?—to make our criticisms now 
and again on some details of restoration by a dis- 
tinguished architect; but we are not quite so 
prejudiced as not to be thankful for the marvel- 
lous recovery from mere fragments of a lost, 
forgotten, and remarkable church. Where 
would it have been, we may well say, if this job 
had been given over to the self-contained 
amateur, and his intelligent clerk of works (who 
wouldn’t attempt to design anything), and the 
wise builder, as Lord G. would have done it, 
instead of to an ingenious and accomplished 
architect ? 

If Lord G. has not concerned himself more 
about the remarkable restoration of a small 
church in Dublin, which is unique in the history 
of church restoration, further than to go to look 
for a book of pictures of it at the R.I.B.A. 
Library, which he did not find there, it does not 
strike one that his zeal and study of British 
church restoration can be wide—beyond St. 
Alban’s—or exhaustive. If he has no concern 
about the result of the restorations, it would be 
better not to quote the cases so dead against him. 
His candid defender, ‘ Ars,’’ would tell his lord: 
ship as much as that.—I am, &c., 

A Dupin Arcuirscr. 


THE NEW MOSQUE AT WOKING. 
Sir,—In 
relating to 
misleading, 


your last issue a paragraph appears 
ubove building which is somewhat 


and as architect and designer of the 
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edifice kindly allow me to correct. 
there are four minarets. As a matter of fact, 
there are no minarets to the building at present. 
It is true there are four ornamental terminals to 
the piers in front elevation of building; but 
these are not minarets, nor did I ever contem- 
plate these being used as such. <A glance at the 
illustration in your issue of 2nd August will con- 
vince you that neither in form or size are they 
suitable as such, and on reference to the text in 
same issue you will see the following :—“ It is 
greatly to be regretted that funds would not 
permit the erection of a minaret.’’ And further 
on it gives a description of a minaret, and con- 
cludes by saying: ‘It is to be hoped that 
eventually the mosque at Woking will be pro- 
vided with one at least of these necessary 
adjuncts.’’? You also call attention to the court- 
yard, mosaic pavement, and shawl tapestry as 
being the most successful features of the mosque. 
I presume this is a joke! or that, with your 
usual kindness, you have inserted a paragraph 
sent you, and have not personally seen the place. 
These have been added since I ceased to be 
architect for the building. Therefore, I disclaim 
any merit as being their author. I, however, 
inspected them a short time since. As for the 
mosaic, if is a miscellaneous job lot, obtained 
from the prison at Woking, of various sizes and 
patterns, and laid by a handy (!) man; and where 
defective or insufficient, the interstices are filled 
up with some dark material (pitch, I think). The 
shawl tapestry alluded to is even more unsuccess- 
ful. . Originally it was intended to cover the 
interior of the dome with Lincrusta, to be after- 
wards decorated in gold and colours. I find, 
to my horror, some dingy-looking Indian 
shawls tacked on instead. Even this might 
have been passable if artistically arranged; but 
the top of dome has some perforated stars filled 
with yellow glass to light upper part of dome. 
They are apparently not considered in the 
arrangement of the shawls, and come at random 
on the top of them. I leave you to imagine the 
result. Again, you state the courtyard is one of 
its most successful features. Imagine a large, 
semicircular area inclosed with a brick wall about 
dft. high, and a bank of earth thrown up against 
it, on the top of which is planted ascragey privet 
hedge and a few evergreens, the whole place 
turfed excepting a small square tank in centre, 
edged with the miscellaneous assortment of 
mosaic (above alluded to), and a path leading 
to entrance. This constitutes the courtyard. 
Kindly refer to your illustration to see if the 
building is worthy such a noble inclosure. 

I am by no means thin-skinned, and the para- 
graph, on the face of it, is so one-sided that it 
really needed no contradiction. You deliberately 
praise whatever has been done since I ceased my 
connection with the building—even the above- 
mentioned—and as you cannot find fault with 
the design, you attack the costumes and postures 
of the figures introduced. J merely want it un- 
derstood that I am the designer and architect for 
the building, and to disclaim any connection with 
the furniture or accessories. Let the honour of 
such productions be given to the rightful persons. 
—lLam, &e., W. I. Cuampers, Architect. 

Albany Court-yard, Piccadilly, W. 

[We wish the Mosque at Woking had been 
built at Jericho or some place distant enough 
never to have troubled us! We illustrated the 
building at the request of the architect, and we 
have since been assured by other parties that our 
illustration and description were inaccurate, and 
that we must insert the paragraph which appeared 
last week in order to do justice. We do this, and 
now it appears we have injured the architect. 
Really, if there is some dispute between the owner 
of the building and his architect—of the merits 
of which weare, of course, ignorant, and to which 
we are indifferent—they must fight their quarrels 
out elsewhere, and not in our columns.—Ep. 
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THE OLD HALL, GAINSBOROUGH. 


Str,—In answer to the letter of your corre- 
spondent under this heading in last week’s 
Buirpine News, the following information, 
which I have since received from Sir Hickman 
B. Bacon, I now submit to you. 

The Saunderson family were connected with 
the Wrays, of Fillingham, near Gainsborough, 
and they acquired, through a marriage, part of 
the property of the Wrays in Glentworth.and 
Blyton, also near Gainsborough. They also had 
some property from the Watson Wentworth 
family, probably comprising Sandbeck Park, 
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You state | near Rotherham, through marriage with one of 


the co-heiresses of the last Marquis of Rocking-— 
ham, the eldest son of whom took Wentworth — 
Woodhouse into Lord Fitz William’s family. The 
Saunderson family—at least, the branch referred 
to—is now extinct, the estates having passed into 
the family of the present Harl of Scarborough. 
Viscount Castleton. (whose surname was Saunder- 
son) was a friend and relative of the predecessors 
of Sir Hickman B. Bacon, the present owner of , 
the Old Hall. Sir Hickman now has in his pos- 
session a number of old portraits of the Saunder-_ 
son, Wray, and Wentworth families, which 
probably may have belonged to some member of | 
the first-named family. Doubtless the fireback, 
with the inscription ‘‘T. S., 1619,’’ upon it, 
came from the same source. Thanking your 
correspondent for the light he has thrown upon 
the ownership of the coat-of-arms portrayed on 
the fireback,—I am, &c., s 
Henry Ginpert GAMBLE. 


FRENCH JOINERY. 

Str,—The writer of your leading article last 
week, in pointing out the artistic superiority of 
the ordinary French door, with its narrow rails 
and stiles, seemed to totally ignore its inherent — 
constructive weakness. A door with all its rails 
and stiles only 3in. wide may be light both” 
physically and artistically, but it is bad construce 
tion for movable joinery, and for this reason— — 
that there is not sufficient length to the tenons 
and shoulders to keep the door square, 7.¢., from 
getting the rickets, and then dropping and ~ 
dragging on the floor. In the report we are also 
told that the tenons are only pinned in, so that 
here again the construction is weak; the slightest 
shrinkage of the stile away from the shoulder of 
the tenon gives a tendency to the rails to drop. _ 

Now, we are constantly told that true art is 
ornamented construction, that is, construction 
first and art afterwards. A door is after alla 
piece of construction—and, as such, should be 
designed with a view to its strength as well as 
appearance. The constructional* advantage of 
wide rails and moderately wide stilesis, that the 
greater length, both of tenons and shoulders 
have a better tendency to keep the door square; — 
they are in fact to a door what depth and fixed 
ends are to a beam—a great increase of leverage 
in the moment of resistance as opposed to the — 
moment of strain. 

As regards the mouldings, however, the so- — 
called French method is, without doubt, the best — 
in the case of bolection mouldings; but the — 
writer has some recollection of having seen the — 
method adopted years ago in a provincial work- — 
shop in the case of a heavy bolection moulded — 
mahogany door. If the mouldings are flush or — 
below the surface, then neither the French or 
English method of working them separately can — 
be considered the proper way, for they ought to ~ 
be worked on the solid framing. : ‘ 

The superiority of the French design no one — 
can question, for nothing can be more ugly and 
monotonous than our ordinary four panel door ~ 
with its planted moulding. But this much- © 
abused door could easily be rendered more 
pleasing in appearance by returning to the older — 
English style of working. Let anyone refer — 
back to the design by your gifted contributor, Mr. — 
Maurice B. Adams, and note the pleasing ap- 
pearance and constructive fitness of his doors; 
there is always at least one wide rail, andthe 
stiles appear of ordinary width, yet the designs 
will bear comparison with anything produced by 
the French. ; . ee 

One way of improving our ordinary door with- > 
out increasing the cost would be as follows:— — 
Let the bottom rail, top rail, and stiles remain 
as at present, reduce the muntings to din. 
wide, take out the wide middle rail entirely, — 
and in its place put a rail, same width ia 
as top rail, at about half or two-thirds the — 
height of the door; by this way, which is some= i, : 
what after the style of the old doors, we could 
relieve the monotony of the ordinary method, — 
and, if anything, reduce the cost. If the objec- — 
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tion is raised that a Gin. or 7in. mortise lock — 
cannot then be used, the reply is, Why use locks _ 
of such length when a 33in. one would answer 
the purpose? We use pulpit latches of this 
length for w.c. doors on the best floors, and there — 
cannot, therefore, be any objection to a mortise — 
lock the same length. Again, why use mortise — 
locks at all when ornamental plated rim locks 
are made suitable for every class of work? a, 
In conclusion, the question of the design of 
our joinery is seldom indeed left to the workman 
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—not that, as things are at present, it would be 
much improved if it was; but it is rather hard 
to blame him for all its ugliness when we know 
that it rests almost entirely with the architects.— 
Iam, &c., 

A TEAcHER or BuILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


WORKINGTON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Smr,—I inclose you particulars I received in 
reply to my application-for same. How any 
Board can sit, and sanction such instructions to 
be sent to architects up and down the country I 
fail to see. 

I shall be pleased if you would kindly give the 
matter prominence in your paper.—I am, &c., 

H. J. Price. 

16, Pepper-street, Bridlesmith Gate, 

Nottingham, Nov. 18. 


WORKINGTON SCHOOL BOARD. 
INSTRUCTIONS TO ARCHITECTS. 


1. It is proposed to erect a girls’ school over the present 
girls’ and infants school, and over part of the playground 
at St. John’s Board School. The style of architecture 
and materials used to be similar to the present structure. 

2. The plans which are considered most suitable and 
combine efficiency with economy will be recommended by 
the board to the Education Department for approval, and 
the architect whose plans are finally accepted shall carry 
out the work. 

8. The accepted plans, specifications, &c., to be the 
property of the board. 

_ 4, The board do not bind themselves to accept any plan. 
5. No payment will be made for any plans submitted. 
6. The architects to state the terms upon which they 

are prepared to carry out the work, which must include 

the cost of all plans, specifications, &c., and superintend- 
ence in carrying out the work. 

7. All plans, specifications, &c., which must bein 
accordance with the building rules of the Education De- 

artment, to be accompanied by an estimate of the cost, 

including architect’s commission, &c, 

. e The plans to be drawn to a scale of eight feet to one 

inch. 

9. The material in the present buildings to be used as 
far as found suitable. 

10. The plans, &c., sealed and endorsed ‘‘ school plans,” 
are to be delivered to the clerk of the board on or before 
the 28th day of Noyember at noon, after which time no 
plans will be received. By order, 

7 Joun Danp, Clerk to the Board. 

Workington, Oct. 31st, 1889. 


WAKEFIELD BOROUGH SURVEYORSHIP. 


_ Stm,—I have had my attention called to a para- 
| graph in the Buriprne News of to-day’s date, in 
_ which it is stated that I have been elected to the 
| above position. Will you allow me to correct the 
| error in which your informant has led you, by 
stating that the position for which I have been 
| selected is that of engineer, surveyor, and water- 
| works manager to the Wakefield Union Rural 
| Sanitary Authority.—I am, &c., 

‘ Frank Massre, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 

| - St. Paul’s Chambers, Sheffield, Nov. 16. 
ir 
| 

| 
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CHIPS. 


The equestrian statue of William III. on the 
| Clifton-street Orange Hall, Belfast, was formally 
\ unveiled by the Rev. Dr. Kane on Friday. It is 
| the work of Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, is executed 
| in bronze, and weighs 37cwt. 


Some progress is being made with the construction 
| of the Overhead Railway at Liverpool. Mr. J. W. 
Willan is the sole contractor for the undertaking. 


_ The Prince of Wales has just had a memorial 
tablet bearing a medallion portrait of the late 
Emperor Frederick, executed by Sir E. J. Boehm, 
R.A., for Sandringham Church, Norfolk. 


_ My. Harry Robert Newton, architect and sur- 
_ yeyor, of Thames-syde, Weybridge-on-Thames, 
| died suddenly on Thursday, the 14th inst. He was 
| formerly in practice in Argyll-street, Regent-street, 
He was one of the senior members of the 
| B.1.B.A., having joined as an Associate in 1853, 
| and became a Fellow in 1860. Mr. Newton was 
| the last surviving son of the late Sir William John 
_ Newton, and nearest collateral descendant of Sir 
Isaac Newton. 


A chancel screen of hammered iron, gilded all 
Over, is about to be placed in the Town Church of 

_ St. Peter le Port, Guernsey, as a memorial of the 
| late F. C. Lukis. It has been designed by Mr. 
_ Trollope, the architect for the recent restoration, 


and is being executed by Messrs. J. Starkie Gardner 
and Co. 


Sir Edgar Boehm has been commissioned to 
execute a bronze statue of the Marquis of Dufferin 
and Ava, to be erected at Calcutta. The memorial 

is 10ft. high, and represents the marquis in a stand- 
‘Ing position and wearing his robes and orders. 


A memorial to the late Henry Richard, M.P., has 

been placed over his grave at Abney Park Cemetery. 

It is the work of Mr. E. J. Physick, is Gothic in 

_ character, and is executed in Sicilian marble. The 
_ chief feature is a medallion portrait in high relief. 
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QUESTIONS. 


[10152.|-Sugar in Mortar.—I have a local stone 
building to erect this winter, and am much afraid of 
damage by frost. Will sugar mixed with good lime 
mortar set quickly, and be proof against freezing? What 
is best kind of sugar for the purpose, and how is it 
gauged? Hints from a practical builder who has had 
experience in this will be esteemed. Economy must be 
studied.—J ack Frost. 


(10153.]—Dilapidation.—Under the usual clause in 
a lease ‘to repair, unhold, maintain, slate, pave, scour, 
cleanse,” &c., can whitewashing or colouring be claimed ? 
and does the word ‘‘cleanse”’ give that, or under what other 
clause could it come? Does reasonable wear and use 
infer anything or not? Information will oblige.— 
LEARNER. 


[10154.|—Water-Pipes.—We all know that lead 
pipes are considered rather objectionable for conveying 
drinking water, and the mains are of iron. Is there any 
objection to copper pipes? And, if lead pipes are tinned 
inside, does the tinning last long? Is there are any reason 
why iron should not be used throughout up to the draw- 
off ?—Norrtine Hitt. 


[10155.|—Charges for Fire Loss Assessment. 
—Would some experienced fire loss assessor kindly tell me 
what is the usual scale of charges for assessing damages 
caused by fire under the following circumstances ?—A 
client wishes to have his losses estimated, and hoping to 
avoid the expense of detailed quantities, gives instructions 
for an estimate to be made based on cube measurements, 
for which he stipulates he shall pay £1 percent. The 
Insurance Company refuse to recognise a claim based on 
an estimate obtained in this way. He next obtains and 
brings rough tracings of his plans of the premises without 
specifications, and gives instructions to take out detailed 
quantities and make estimate of losses sustained. The 
total loss is estimated at more than the amount he is 
insured in—there is considerable salvage. Can_ the 
Insurance Company deduct value of salvage? CanI 
obtain the £1 per cent. on first cube estimate as stipulated ? 
and what am I fairly entitled to charge for taking out 
detailed quantities, without the assistance of specifica- 
tions, and making out estimate for losses from detailed 
quantities? The losses sustained were estimated at a 
little over £1,600.—ENQUIRER. 


REPLIES. 


[10116.|—Copper Roofs.—In the Burtp1ne News of 
Noy. 8, ‘A. H.” says that Messrs. Braby and Co. covered 
St. Peter’s Church, Cornhill, with copper. This is a mis- 
take, as Messrs. Ewart and Sons, of 346, Euston-road, did 
the whole of the work, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Flint, architect.—R. H. . 


[10139.|—Ventilator to W.C.—Down-draught is 
not necessarily the result of the superior density of the 
air outside. It may be a suck-down, not a blow-down, as 
in a house witha lot of fires on in it, and insufficient air- 
inlets, and all the windows shut, The way in which the 
wind strikes the ventilator, especially if it does not get 
freely past it, may cause a pressure of the wind, the result 
of which may be down-draughts. Some ventilators or 
cowls allow down-draughts more readily than others. The 
suggestion to make provision for the inlet of fresh air 
near or at the floor is good,—W. P. BucHan. 


|10140.]—Spire.—To set out the entasis of spires 
(Builder, Aug. 5, 1848). ‘* Dear Sir,—The inclosed is an 
ingenious scheme for regulating the entasis of the spire, 
communicated to me by my friend, Mr. Turner, of 
Hampstead, an accomplished mathematician; at my 
request he permits me to offer it to you.—[am, &c.—C. R. 
CocKERELL.—The principle upon which the plumb-rule I 
mentioned to you was constructed is as follows :—The side 
A FC of a vertical section of the spire is an exact circular 
are. A ECisthe chord. Let MS TN represent a plumb- 
rule so framed that the line O P, perpendicular to the 
base §T, represents the position of ‘the plumb-line when 
the rule is set against the chord, or the centre F of the arc. 
Let then O Q represent the position of the line when the 
rule is placed against the base A of the spire, where the 
slope is least, O R its position at the summit C, where the 
slope is greatest. It is obvious that if we determine by 
calculation the length Q R of the scale through which the 
plumb-line moves as the rule is pushed up the face of the 
spire, and can divide the scale into divisions, which will 
give the proper position of the plumb-line at any assigned 
height, we shall have a rule which will serve to set every 
stone in the spire with perfect accuracy. Now, it will be 
seen at once that as the plumb-rule is pushed up the face 
of the spire, the angle which the plumb-line (itself 
stationary) describes on the surface of the rule is, in fact, 
the angle through which the edge N T (which is always a 
tangent to the spire) actually moves, In other words, the 
angle V GC, made by the tangents at the extremities A 
and C of the curyed face of the spire, is equal to the angle 
QOR. So the angle GAE, which is half V GC, and 
which is the angle which a tangent at A and another at F 
would make with each other, is equal to the angle Q O P, 
The similar triangles QO P and GA E give us, therefore, 
the following proportion :— 

QP:P0::GE:EA 

Whence — (opt ES a 


But the are AFC beinga very small part ofa circle, 
GE=2FE very nearly, or twice the entasis, and A EH 
=A, or half the length of the spire. Therefore— 
GE_ 2x entasis 
EA length of side 


But in a tolerably acute spire, the height of the spire may 
be taken instead of the length of the side, and we have— 


4 entasis 
| a ee 
RbskO height of spire 
In the church at Herriby, the height of the spire is 74ft., 
the entasis 6in., and for convenience sake the length PO 
of the rule was taken at 37in., which gave— 
_ 87x 4x6 


P= 
3 74 x 12 


The whole scale QP was therefore 2in. The graduation, 
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assuming the face AFC to be a circular are, is very 
simple, for it results from that form that, as the plumb- 
rule is pushed up the spire, the angle which any two 
positions of the plumb-line on the surface of the rule 
make with each other will be exactly proportional to the 
height through which the rule has been moved. If, 
therefore, on the same scale on which Q R represents the 
whole height of the spire, Q V represents the height H K 
of any, point H, OV will represent the position which 
the plumb-line ought to take when the rule is set against 
the point H of the spire. Inthe rule used at Herriby, 
there was a division marked in QR for every 5ft., 
beginning, of course, with zero at Q, and easing with 
74ft. at R. In the same rule the side NT was slightly 
hollowed so as to fit the curvature of the spire; but as 
the depression was only 1-30in. in the centre W, this was 
a nicety perhaps scarcely necessary to attend to. In the 
construction of the spire at Herriby, the quoins were all 
set by the rule I have mentioned, the accuracy of the 
work being tested from time to time both by trying the 
length of the diameter of the spire at the place where the 
working was going on, and also by dropping plumb-lines 
from each side upon a base where the centre was marked, 
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by which means any irregularity would be at once 
detected ; but the rule was found of itself to make the 
work as correct as possible. The beds of the courses 
being horizontal, the angle or bevel at which the stones 
were cut was varied slightly every 10ft. or 12ft. so as to 
suit the varying rate of reduction in the length of the 
ordinates. In calculating the ordinates the following 
formula was used for determining the success due to the 
entasis. Let 2 be the whole height of the spire, x the 
height H& of any point H, e the entasis or F H, then we 
hayve— 

a(h — x) 


h? 


very nearly. But the architect, Mr. Pearson, found that 
he got the ordinates yery nearly true by a mechanical 
process—i.e., merely taking a thin lath and bending it to 
the extent requisite.x—THomas TURNER.” 

Tuomas POTTER. 


[10145.]—Public Buildings.—The price per foot 
cube of public buildings will depend on the locality, the 
materials used, the number of rooms, and ornamentation. 
From 1s. to 1s. 3d, may be taken as an approximate guide 
for estimates.—G. H. G. 


[10148.]—Beams, Floors, and Joists.—Consult 
Hurst’s, Tredgold, or any other work on the strength of 
beams. (1) If 11 tons can be carried on a beam supported 
by a centre column and at ends, it would carry only one 
quarter of that weight if the centre column were removed, 
for the moment of strain when there is a middle column is 
one-fourth that of the beam ideas on the end supports 
only ; the beam, in fact, can be loaded with four times the 
weight to produce the same strain. If the weight is dis- 
tributed the effect of the strain on the beam is half what 
it would be if the load were in the centre. (2) The binders 
being divided into three parts by the gir ers which run 
the short way of the floor, will each hay 


B= 4ex 


e a distributed 
load of the floor, 6ft. 6in. by 10ft superficial to carry. The 
formula can then be worked out from the weight so found. 
—G. H. G. 


The hoarding was removed on Monday from 
around the fountain erected before the Town Hall 
of Birmingham as a memorial to the late John 
Henry Chamberlain, architect, of that city, which 
has been in the stonemasons’ hands for some months 
for the purpose of renovating the lower portion of 
the front of the structure. Owing to the use only 
of Portland stone, the combined effects of water 
and frost had caused very serious and unsightly 
dilapidation. The damaged portion has now been 
replaced by a plinth and basin of granite, and 
specially prepared stone for the ornamental work. 
It has been necessary, however, to lower the basin, 
and to alter the design by the construction of a 
gable with tracery, to fill the portion of the front 
which the basin formerly occupied. The work has 
been carried out from the designs of Messrs. 
Martin and Chamberlain, and the new portion 
harmonises satisfactorily with the rest of the struc- 
ture. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


In RE HE. Garrert.—An application was made 
to Mr. Registrar Hazlitt on the 14th inst. by 
Edmund Garrett, trading as a builder at West 
Hampstead and Eastbourne, for an order of dis- 
charge. The liabilities were returned at £1,859, 
with debts fully secured £5,000, and the assets have 
realised £20. The bankrupt commenced business 
in December, 1883, with £50 of his own and £50 
borrowed money, and built a number of houses at 
West Hampstead, all the wages for which and some 
of the materials were advanced by the freeholder. 
Since December, 1887, the bankrupt has discon- 
tinued building and been employed as a builder’s 
foreman. The Official Receiver reported that the 
bankrupt had brought on his bankruptcy by rash 
and hazardous speculation. His Honour suspended 
the discharge for two, years from the date of the 
bankrupt passing his examination in August last. 


Tue Rivau Restorers at St. ALBAN’S.—GIBBS 
v. GrirurHorPpE.—Mr. Chancellor Jeune resumed 
on Saturday in the Carey-street Arbitration Room 
of the Royal Courts of Justice the hearing of the 
petition presented by Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, of 
Aldenham House, Elstree, Herts, praying for a 
faculty authorising and enabling him to continue 
and complete the restoration, repair, and refitting of 
the great screen of the cathedral church of St. 
Alban’s, and also confirming the restoration, repair, 
and refitting already carried out by him; and, 
secondly, authorising and enabling him to do the 
repairs to and to restore and refit the portion of the 
said cathedral called the Lady-chapel, with its 
ante-chapel, and any works incident thereto, and to 
do all such things as might be necessary or proper 
to be done in connection with the said works. This 
petition was with the assent of the rector, church- 
wardens, and certain persons forming a committee, 
to whom a faculty, dated March 27, 1877, had pre- 
viously been granted. The committee’sfunds becom- 
ing exhausted, they consented to an offer made by Sir 
Edmund Beckett, now Lord Grimthorpe, that he 
would reconstruct the west front, open out windows 
in the wall of south aisle to nave, and do other 
- works at his own expense. The petition was 
opposed by Lord Grimthorpe, on the grounds that 
under a faculty granted to him in 1880 he carried 
out extensive repairs and restorations in the 
cathedral, and he now claimed that his faculty 
included the screen and the Lady-chapel and the 
ante-chapel, for which faculties were now asked by 
the petitioner. It was not sought by Mr. Gibbs, or 
by argument on his behalf, to raise any question as 
to Lord Grimthorpe’s faculty except in so far as it 
was necessary to show that the faculties asked for 
by Mr. Gibbs were not inconsistent with the powers 
already granted to Lord Grimthorpe, but could be 
properly sanctioned without any derogation of the 
rights of Lord Grimthorpe. Sir Walter Phillimore, 
Q.C., and Mr. C. A. Cripps, instructed by Messrs. 
Freshfield and Williams, appeared for the applicant; 
Lord Grimthorpe appeared in person. Among 
those present were Lady Grimthorpe, Mr. 
Gibbs, Mr. Carbery (clerk of works to Lord 
Grimthorpe at the cathedral), Mr. H. R. 
Gough, Mr. 8. W. Kershaw, and other architects. 
Mr. Cripps continuing the argument on behalf of 
Mr. Gibbs, said the petitioner asked for two 
faculties, first for the completion of the great 
screen, and secondly for the restoration of the 
Lady-chapel. He contended that the grant to 
Lord Grimthorpe ought to be construed in its true 
meaning in a limited form, and if so limited it 
might be held to be good, but could not then com- 
prise the works to the screen or Lady-chapel for 
which Mr. Gibbs was now asking for a faculty. In 
support of his argument that Lord Grimthorpe’s 
faculty to ‘‘restore, repair, and refit’? must be con- 
strued in a form limited to the works at the west 
end and in the south aisle, he quoted the following 
cases heard in the Ecclesiastical Courts: ‘‘ Maid- 
man v. Malpas’ (1 Consis. Court, 207), in which 
certain fittings on the chancel were held by Lord 
Stormont to be irrelevant to the reredos; ‘‘ Clifton 
v. Ridsdale (2 P.D., 350), the famous case of the 
chancel screen at St. Peter’s, Folkestone, in which 
Lord Cairns decided that no ornamentation could 
be added under the faculty; ‘‘Hughes v. Edwards”’ 
(2 P.D., 370), the Clifton reredos case, in which a 
dado on either side of the reredos and not shown on 
the drawings was held by Lord Penzancenot to be part 
of the reredos; and ‘‘ Hansard vy. Parishioners of St. 
Matthew, Bethnal Green”’ (4 P.D. 46), the case ofa 
mortuary, decided by Dr. Tristram. All these he 
contended showed that a faculty should be limited 
in its construing strictly by reference to the peti- 
tion and citation, and that the citation in the case 
of Lord Grimthorpe did not apply to the cathedral 
of St. Alban’s, but only to specified and particular 
portions. Lord Grimthorpe, in answer, urged that 
there was no precedent for granting a faculty 
against an existing faculty which had been worked 
under, and that it was asking for a faculty to start 
arow between two sets of workmen, for he would 
not be stopped by any decision the Court might 
think it proper to give. His faculty gave unlimited 
powers in St. Alban’s Cathedral, and was a good 
one. That being so, the Chancellor had no discre- 


tion; but even supposing it were otherwise, there 
was no reason for granting the faculty as prayed. 
He had been going on with the restoration at enor- 
mous expense under his faculty for a period of ten 
years, and there were two little bits now left. A 
stranger came in and said, ‘‘ The man who has been 
doing all this ought not to be allowed to do the re- 
mainder, because he has been acting illegally.’’ He 
further said, ‘‘I have also been acting illegally by 
his leave, and I ought to be allowed to take the re- 
mainder of the work out of his hands and get the 
glory of doing it.’”? That was what was wanted, 
and it was argued that the petitioner should have 
the permission simply because he asked for it. There 
was no precedent for advancing a conflicting faculty 
against a real live faculty, which had been carried 
on to the present day. The whole of the trouble 
had arisen because he was too good-natured to Mr. 
Gibbs. He had out of kindness consented to adopt 
any work Gibbs might do to the screen on certain 
conditions, and this was the result. As to the screen, 
that came within the general powers for restoration 
which he possessed. Of course, he could not restore 
it as it was before, because there was formerly a 
crucifix, which could not now be replaced. Sir 
Walter Phillimore: Why not? Lord Grimthorpe: 
Because it isillegal. Sir W. Phillimore: Who says 
so? Lord Grimthorpe: If you do not know I will 
not waste time over the matter—suflicient for the 
purpose was it that he would not restore a crucifix. 
If the Court should be of opinion that his faculty 
was in jeopardy, and that a new one might be 
necessary, he submitted that it should be granted 
to the person who had done all the work, and not 
to a person who had done nothing. Sir W. Philli- 
more having replied, the Court adjourned, judg- 
ment being reserved. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


SypnrY.—The New South Wales Parliament has 
recently authorised the construction of some exten- 
sive sewerage works in that colony, and the 
Government are about to proceed with the sewerage 
of the western suburbs of Sydney at an estimated 
cost of £1,817,896, the sewerage of St. Leonard’s 
and other North Shore boroughs at a cost of 
£106,000, and of the borough of Manly at a cost of 
£34,000. The population of Sydney and suburbs 
now amounts to nearly 400,000; but the sewers are 
designed for a prospective population of some 
750,000 persons. The engineer who has devised 
these works is Mr. George H. Stayton, M.Inst.C.E., 
formerly surveyor to the vestry of Chelsea. Mr. 
Stayton is on a short visit to England, the Govern- 
ment haying commissioned him to inspect and report 
upon the latest systems of sewage purification and 
sanitation. - 
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The Harbour Board of Southampton have ap- 
pointed Mr. John H. Blizard, A.M.Inst.C.E., and 
Mr. H. J. Weston, A.M.Inst.C.E., joint quantity 
surveyors for the Royal Pier extension works to be 
carried out there. The works are expected to cost 
£20,000, and will be under the direction and super- 
gat of Mr. J. G. Poole, the surveyor to the 
board. 


Mr. Thomas Glenister, of the Temple Chair 
Works, High Wycombe, hasbeen elected mayor for 
the ensuing year, he being the first mayor connected 
with the staple trade of this thriving little town of 
chairs. ; 


The new Union Infirmary, Coventry, is nearing 
completion, and is being warmed and ventilated 
throughout by means of Shorland’s patent open 
fireplace Manchester stoves with descending smoke 
flues in the larger wards, and Shorland’s patent 
warm-air ventilating Manchester grates in the 
smaller wards, the same being supplied by Mr. E. 
H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


The top stones of a United Methodist Free 
Church were laid in Parade-street, Penzance, on 
Friday. Among those present were the architect, 
Mr. Oliver Caldwell, and the contractor, Mr. S. 
Nicholas. 


At the annual meeting of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, held on Friday, Mr. EH. A. Walton, of 
Glasgow, and Mr. T. Austen Brown, of Edinburgh, 
were elected as Associates. 


A concert was given last (Thursday) evening by 
the members of tne Architectural Association Lyric 
Club, at their new club-room, the Mona Hotel, 
Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


To meet the growing necessities of the parish of 
St. Margaret’s, Ilkley, it has been decided to erect 
on land situate between the Grove and the new 
railway to Skipton a Sunday-school and parish- 
room, plans of which have been designed by 
Messrs, Jas. and H. Critchley. It will be Domestic 
Gothic in style, containing a large parish-room, 
82ft. by 40ft., with a series of six classrooms. The 
cost is estimated at £1,600. The corner-stone was 
laid on Saturday. 


Our Office Table, 


Smr Epwarp Guryness’s gift of a quarter of a 
million sterling, as a trust fund, to be expended 
in the erection of dwellings for the poorest of 
the labouring population, is a munificent one, 
recalling to mind the princely donations made 
by George Peabody nearly thirty years ago. It 
will be interesting to watch how the three 
trustees succeed in solving the problem of 
preventing persons of a better class than 
that intended seizing all the advantages 
—hitherto the inevitable manner in which 
all charities, schools, almshouses, and model 
dwellings alike, have been perverted. The 
crux is to erect and let at a remunerative 
rent small, tenements, instead of many-storied 
blocks of barrack-like proportions. As we haye 
often pointed out, the cost of land is so high in 
the district where the poorest are segregated— 
and where, therefore, better and more cheerful 
houses are most urgently needed,—that if a sub- 
stantial percentage is expected to be returned in 
rent, many floors of rooms must be piled one 
above the other, and gardens, or even sun-lit, 
well-ventilated open spaces are out of the ques- 
tion. Four-fifths of the sum given by Sir E. 
Guinness is to be expended in London, and 
the remaining £50,000 in Dublin, the aim 
being to provide, on a sound financial 
basis, clean and healthy houses for persons some- 
what poorer than those who now avail themselves 
of the existing artisans’ dwellings. The income 
derived from the rents is to be reinvested so as to 
extend the work. The aim is a high and benefi- 
cent one, and although in the light of past 
experience we cannot hope that it will be fully 
realised, more good than evil may result from 
the fresh experiment. We trust that cheerfulness 
and comfort will not be sacrificed to pecuniary 
success. 


Tur London County Council have lost no time 
in considering the selection of a successor to the 
late Mr. Joseph Gordon as their engineer in 
chief. As was anticipated, the joint committee 
to whom the matter was referred, decided that 
no process of re-advertisement was likely to hae 
before them for selection men of larger municipal 
experience or holding situations of greater im= 
portance than those they had in July last. The 
committee saw five engineers, and submitted to’ 
the council on Tuesday last the names of Mr. 
F, E. Duckham (engineer to the Millwall Docks), 
Mr. J. W. Girdlestone (chief engineer of the. 
Bristol Docks), and Mr. A. R. Binnie (engineer 
to the Bradford Corporation), and recommended, 
‘‘That Mr. Duckham be appointed chief engineer 
to the council at a salary of £1,500 a year, upon 
the following conditions :—That he do hold his 
office during the pleasure of the Council; that he 
be required to give his whole time to the duties 
of his office, and be not allowed to take any 
private practice; and on retirement he shall not 
be entitled to any superannuation or pension,’” 
Mr. Burns protested against the recommendation, 
on the ground that Mr. Duckham’s name had 
been brought forward by his relatives and friends, 
and provoked a scene, in the course of which Mr. 
McDougall admitted that he was a brother-in-law 
of Mr. Duckham, but denied that he had interfered 
in the election. It transpired that the voting im 
committee was originally a tie for Duckham and 
Girdlestone, and on a second vote Duckham & 
Girdlestone 7, and Binnie 1. After a heated 
discussion, the matter was, by a majority 
referred back to the committee for re-con- 
sideration, an amendment, fixing the salary ab 
£2,000 a year, being rejected. oe 


Frepertck Exror Duckuam, M.Inst.C. By 
the candidate recommended by the joint com= 
mittee, was born at Falmouth in 1841, and 
is, therefore, 48 years of age. After eight 
years’ service with Messrs. Peto, Brassey, and 
Betts, at the Victoria (London) Docks, and a 
further period in charge of other dock and 
waterside operations, Mr. Duckham was ap- 
pointed engineer of the Millwall Docks, upon 
their leaving the hands of the contractors in 1867. 
He superintended the equipment of that under- 
taking, and designed or developed most of the 
special appliances to be seen at the docks, notably 
the system for dealing with grain cargoes, and 
the movable hydraulic cranes now universally 
adopted, but which in 1873 had a representative 
in one made by Mr. Duckham. As an inventor, 
Mr. Duckham is perhaps best known for bis 
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hydrostatic weighing machine, and for his 
pneumatic discharging dredger, which lands its 
900 tons of mud in 20 minutes, and is said to save 
the Millwall Dock Company £3,000 per annum. 
Mr. Duckham was the originator of the business 
now carried on by the Kast Ferry-road Engi- 
neering Works Company, Limited. He joined 
the Institution of Civil Engineers as an Associate 
in February, 1875, and became a Member of that 
body three years later. 


Tue full text of the petitions presented to the 
Privy Council by the architects of Scotland and 
by the Lord Provost, magistrates, and council of 
‘Edinburgh against the new charter of the Royal 
Scottish Academy has just been published. The 
former petition is signed by 223 architects prac- 
tisng in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Aber- 
deen, and other towns in Scotland, and points 
out that the R.S.A. has done little or nothing to 
promote the advancement of the fine arts in 
Scotland beyond holding an annual exhibition, 
and since 1858 maintaining a school for the 
study of the living model; that the funds have 
only in a secondary degree been applied to the 

romotion of art, or to artistic uses; and that 
in particular since 1838 not more than five archi- 
tects in all have been elected as members of the 
Academy, while at this present time there is not 
one practising architect among its members. 
That even in the annual exhibitions architecture 
has been persistently discouraged, the space 
allowed for designs being very small and most 
inconveniently situated; and that, in regard to 
teaching, the Academy has entirely failed to 
carry out its proper functions, no professors of 
either painting, sculpture, architecture, per- 
spective, or anatomy having ever becn appointed, 
and no schools of any kind are maintained, with 
the single exception of the life school. The 
second petition complains that, under the pro- 
posed charter, the funds will not be administered 
for the advancement of art or in the best interests 
of the public. The council of the Academy are 
preparing answers to the allegations in both 
petitions. 


Rozert Marnocx, who has been characterised 
by Dean Hole, of Rochester, as the ‘‘ most suc- 
cessful landscape gardener of our time,’’ died at 
his London residence, Oxford and Cambridge- 
mansions, on Friday last, in his 90th year. He 
was born on the 12th March, 1800, at Kintore, 
Aberdeenshire. Nearly 60 years ago he was 
chosen as the curator of the Botanic Gardens at 
Sheffield, which he laid out so successfully in 
1834 and 1835, that he was chosen to lay out the 
‘Botanic Gardens in Regent’s Park just 50 years 
ago. The garden jubilee was celebrated last 
year. A large and increasing practice, the Times 
remarks, was the result, and few men have 
assisted so much in adding to the beauty of the 
‘public and private parks and gardens of this 
and other countries as Mr. Marnock. His work 
for Prince Demidoff at San Donato, near Flor- 
ence, in 1852, added greatly to his reputation, 
and to the increasing taste for English gardening 
on the Continent. His latest public work in Eng- 
land was the Alexandra Park at Hastings, laid 
out some ten years ago. The latest private garden 
is that of Sir H. Peek, Rousden, near Lyme 
Regis, only just completed. That for Mr. Fresh- 
field was carried out after employer and designer 
were both octogenarians. The gardens near 
London best known by Mr. Marnock’s improve- 
ments are those of Sir Spencer Wells, at Hamp- 
‘stead, Mr. M‘Henry, at Kensington, and Mr. 
W. H. Smith, at Henley. He also laid out 
Possingworth, in Sussex, for Mr. Lewis Huth. 
For the last five years he had spent the summer 
months with his two surviving daughters in a 
cottage on Deeside, but continued his profes- 
sional consulting work until last spring. 


Axx lovers of Perpendicular architecture will 
Tejoice that Beverley Minster, although 
threatened with destruction by fire, has been 
preserved from that disaster. On Friday 
evening sparks were seen to issue from the 
roof of the chancel of the grand minster, 
probably the noblest ecclesiastical fabric 
in England not yet raised to cathedral rank, 
and an alarm was at once given. On the 
roof being inspected, it was found that one or 
two of the massive beams had been burnt through, 
but the smouldering mass was extinguished. 
The fire had been caused, as usual, by plumbers 
working on the roof. Rickman, in his ‘‘ Gothic 
Architecture,”’ well remarked: ‘‘ What the west 
front of York is to the Decorated style, that of 
Beverley is to the Perpendicular, with this addi- 
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tion—that in this front nothing but one style is 
seen—all is harmonious.’’ 


AN important geodetical work has just been 
carried out in Spain. It was deemed desirable to 
revise the former survey connecting: France and 
the Peninsula, carried out in 1863, mainly with 
the view of making the connection between the 
Spanish and the North African survey as nearly 
perfect as possible. The French portion of the 
survey made in 1863 was under the superintend- 
ence of Leverrier, and the Spanish portion under 
that of Aguilar of the Madrid Observatory at 
the Retiro. On the present occasion M. Bassot, 
of the observatory at Montsouris, has super- 
intended the French work, while Senor Aguilar 
has again conducted the Spanish survey. Paris 
and Biarritz were the terminal points for France ; 
Biarritz and Madrid for Spain. The two obser- 
vatories were connected by a direct telegraphic 
wire for the special purpose, and identical ap- 
paratus of every kind was employed throughout 
the whole of the operations. The results were 
most satisfactory, and went to prove the great 
care with which the original triangulation was 
carried out. The relative positions of Paris and 
Madrid may be regarded now as definitely ascer- 
tained, the latter place being, as to time, 24min. 
6sec. later than the former. 


Mr. I. P. Menvoza has opened in his King- 
street Galleries, St. James’s, a select and interest - 
ing exhibition of drawings in black and white. 
This is the seventh annual gathering of works 
thus brought together, and if we cannot say the 
collection exceeds its predecessors, the pictures 
as a whole rank asa good average. Among the 
architectural studies shown in the room are two 
by Mr. F. P. Barraud, one from Rouen, showing 
the entrance to the north transept, and a street 
scene in York, near St. Peter’s Gate, with the 
Cathedral towers seen over the gabled houses. A 
scene in Alexandria, by Mr. John Varley, is a deli- 
cately-finished Indian-ink water-colour ; and Mr. 
T. R. Macquoid treats us to a picturesque study 
“Inthe Alhambra.’’ Miss Alice Squire sends 
‘The Little Grey Church,’’ and Miss Marion 
Logsdail shows how a lady can treat architectural 
subjects in the pen-and-ink sketches of St. 
Mary-le-Wigford Church, Lincoln, the south 
porch, Lincoln Cathedral, and the Jews’ House 
in the same city, as well as the 15th-century 
house (No. 77) hard by. Mr. C. Holliday hardly 
does the Temple Church justice by his etched 
interior (128). 


Mr. Haryswortu, the building inspector to 
the town council of Leeds, has presented his 
annual report of the work done in the borough in 
his department. It shows that during the twelve 
months the plans of 2,253 new buildings have 
been submitted for approval, of which 2,010 were 
approved, while there had been 867 additions and 
alterations of buildings. During the year 1,571 
houses had been completed and certified for occu- 
pation. Only four informations for infringement 
of the law had been laid, and convictions obtained 


in each case. 
$e 


The Electric Light Supply Corporation, in erecting 
their new works at Deptford, constructed a boundary 
wall which, though it was claimed to be safe, did 
not entirely comply with the Metropolitan Building 
Acts. The General Steam Navigation Company, 
whose premises adjoin, took proceedings to compel 
the Electric Light Company to reconstruct the wall, 
involving, it was said, an outlay of £4,000, and Mr. 
Baron Huddleston and Mr. Justice Mathew issued 
a mandamus for that purpose. An appeal against 
that order was argued on Tuesday before the 
Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Lindley and 
Lopes, the nominal defendant being Mr. J. R. 
Redman, district surveyor for North-East Deptford. 
Their lordships said that unless the parties came 
to an agreement, they would give judgment ina 
fortnight. 


Dr. Tristram, as Chancellor of London Diocese, 
granted, on Wednesday, a faculty authorising the 
vicar and churchwardens of St. Saviour’s, Fitzroy- 
square, to sell by yey auction two pictures by 
Benjamin West, and to devote the purchase money 
to the church-repair fund. Till recently the pic- 
tures hung in the church; but since the building 
has been restored and whitewashed internally, the 
parishioners have thought the works unsuited to 
their position. 


The freedom of Dundee will be presented to Mr. 
Arrol, contractor for the Forth and Tay bridges, on 
Wednesday, 4th December. The ceremony will 
take place in the Albert Hall, and afterwards Mr. 
Arrol will be entertained at a banquet in the town- 
h 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—Royal Academy. ‘‘Chemistry,’? No. 4, by 
Prof. A. H. Church, F.R.S. 4 p.m. 

Surveyors’ Institution. ‘The Tithe 

Question,’’ by E. Ryde, past-president. 


8 p.m. 
TurspAay.—Society of Architects. ‘“‘The Present Worth 
of Architecture as a Serious Life’s 
Pursuit,” by G. F. Terry. 7.30 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. ‘‘ Water 
Tube Steam-Boilers for Marine Engi- 
neers,” by J. I. Thornycroft, M.Inst.C.H. 


8 p.m. 
WepnEsDAy.—Society of Arts. ‘‘ Scientific and Technical 
Instruction in Elementary Schools,’’? by 
J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S. 8 p.m. 
St. Paul’s LEcclesiological Society. 
“Flemish Brasses in England,” by A. 
Oliver. 7.30 p.m. ; 
TuurspAy.—Royal Academy. ‘‘ Chemistry,’? No. 5, by 
Prof. A. H. Church, F.R.S. 4 p.m. 
Fripay.—Architectural Association. ‘‘The Decoration 
of Churches,?? by E. Pridham Warren. 
7.30 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of Iron Foundry Practice,” by G. 
H. Sheffield, Stud.I.C.E. 7.30 p.m. 
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Architectural Association, 9, Conduit- 
street, .—November 29th. Paper by E. P. Warren, 
Esq., on ‘‘ The Decoration of Churches.’’ 7.30 p.m. 
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CHIPS. 


At a meeting of the local board of Cleckheaton, 
held on the 14th inst., the amended plans for a town 
hall, submitted by Messrs. Mawson and Hudson, of 
Bradford, the successful candidates in the recent 
competition, were adopted, and it was decided to 
invite tenders. The estimated cost of execution is 
£12,000. 

At Bucks Assizes, at Aylesbury, on Monday, 
before Mr. Justice Wills, Henry Montagu Chad- 
wick, described in the calendar as an architect, was 
sentenced to six years’ penal servitude for sending a 
letter demanding money by threats to his aunt, Mrs. 
Mees, housekeeper to Lord Carington, at High 
Wycombe. 


The Derby Town Council are resolved to promote 
next session an Extension Act, which will, by 
bringing outlying districts, more than double the 
area of the town, and increase its population by 
about 10,000 and the rateable value by about 
£70,000. The principal places proposed to be 
annexed are Alvaston, Littleover, Normanton, and 
Spondon. 


The County Council caused Messrs. Simmonds 
Brothers, of Newton-street, Holborn, to be sum- 
moned to the Westminster Police-court on Friday 
for the fee and expenses of their district surveyor, 
Mr. W. A. Large, who had condemned a structure 
that the defendants had erected near Lowndes- 
street, Belgrave-square, for a celebration of the 
marriage of the Duke of Portland. The defendants 
had already been prosecuted and fined for putting 
up the building without previously obtaining per- 
mission. The magistrate thought that, as the 
building proved sufficient for the purpose, when 
completed, the district surveyor had acted too 
hastily, and, in dismissing the summons, he allowed 
the defendants’ costs. 


The foundation stone of the new parish church 
for Plaistow was laid by Miss Claughton last week. 
The church is being erected from designs by Sir 
A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A. 


Ferdinand Heilbuth, the painter, died in Paris on 
Wednesday. The son of a Jewish rabbi, he was 
born at Hamburg in 1826. After a visit to Rome 
he settled in Paris, studied under Gleyre, and for 
years exhibited historical figures. During the war 
he went to England, and on his return devoted him- 
self still more successfully to scenes of outdoor life, 
both in oils and water-colours. 
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Holloway’s Pills will render delicate invalids the 
most essential service when they suffer from bilious affections, loss of 
appetite, or indigestion, through excessive heat or variable weathers 
Lowness of spirits, sick headache, dimness of sight, faintness, and 
verse resign their perplexing sway after a few doses of this regulating 
medicine. 


OS 


Pertinent Questions.—What is more comforting 
in cold and damp weather than GRANT’S MORELLA CHERR} 

BRANDY? What is more beneficial to the weak and aged than this 
wholesome tonic? What do sportsmen and travellers find more 
sustaining than a flask of the “‘ Sportsman’s Quality ’' ? Whatis more 
disappointing, when asking for Grant's, to be put off with some 
inferior make ? Sold everywhere.—T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone, 
Makers of the Non-alcoholic Wine ‘ Morella,’’ and of the delicious 


Morella Marmalade. Sold by Grocers. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} “Givex.® 
STRODE & CO, 63: ovr Gxezonyard, 0. LONDON, 


New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 
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DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Stone 


from these Quarries is known as 
the ‘‘ Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable or fine 
moulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Crayen- street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Corour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. teowples and Estimates Free. 
ress :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C 


The most extensive Stock ofevery kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 
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TENDERS. 


*.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the “addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender: it adds to the value of the information. 


Batu.—For the laying of mains throughout the city 
during the ensuing six months, for the city council :— 
Birth, Bath (accepted). 


Bromity, Kenr.—For works of surface drainage in 


Beckenham-lane, for the Bromley Local Board. Mr. 
H. 8. Cregeen, surveyor :— 
Peill, E.,and Sons ... Tr £175 0 0 
Lansbury, T. (accepted) 16418 9 


Survyeyor’s estimate, £170, 
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Carrorp.—Forresidenceat Catford, for Dr. Hammersley 
(exclusive of decorations). Mr. H. Hopton, High-street, 


ewisham, architect :— 
Kennard £2,700 0 O 
Laird 2,269 0) 0 
Lowe, Chislehurst (accepted) 2,174 0 0 


CuLtLtomeron.—For alterations and additions to Bridge 
Mills, near Cullompton. Mr. A. H. Wills, 2, Higher 
Belmont-road, Exeter, architectand surveyor. Quantities 
by architect :— 


Philips, Exeter £3,800 0 0 
Dart, Crediton 3,300 0 0 
Gibson, Exeter 8,090 0 0 
Salters, Exeter 2,873 0 0 
Vanstone, Paignton ... aes 2,847 0 0 
Gooding, Exeter... a ae 2, 755 0 0 
Westcott, Exeter... 2; 727 0 0 
Pratt, Mary’ s Clyst (accepted) 2,654 0 0 
Rowse, Plymouth 2,492 0 0 
Ellacott and Co., Plymouth 2,330 0 0 


Hoxtoway.—For new entrance and staircase to billiard- 
room at the Cock Tavern, 596, Holloway-road, N., for Mr. 
F. Hall. Mr. A. J. Perriam, 52, St. J ohn’s-villas, Hollo- 
way, N., architect :— 

Evans, W. (accepted)... £272 0 0 

Hornsry-LANnz, N.—For additions to dairy farm, Stan- 
hope-road, Hornsey-lane, N., for Mr. J. F.Spencer. Mr. 
H. §. Tyack, 6, Duke- street, t, Adelphi, architect :— 


Mattock Bros. £779 0 0 
Hayworth and Sons 697 0 0 
Burman and Sons 690 0 0 
ore P. M. : 626 8 0 
Voller, F., Trur o-road, “Wood Green* 579 0 0 


* Accepted. 
KinestTon-on-TuAmes.—For the Hook, Southboro’, and 
Long Ditton Sewerage. Mr. W. H. Hope, engineer :— 


Neave, J. W. and J. £13,895 6 6 
Neave, W., and Son 13,819 18 9 
Holme and King 13,211 11 10 
Adams, T. .., 12,977 1 7 
Mackay, J 5 ae 12,561 18 8 
Bottrill, W. J 12,555 0 0 
Tes, E. and W. 11,899 0 0 
Kavanagh, 8. 11,675 1 11 
Bottoms, Pe ‘ie 11,332 0 0 
Cooke, B. <a and Co. ... 10,579 0 O 
Cunliffe, Wier 10,421 0 0 
« Provisionally accepted. 

Lonpoy, §.E.—For additions {to factory, Valentine- 
place, Blackfriars-road, for Mr. J. Pascall. Mr. W. H. 
Woodroffe, architect :— 

Colls and Son .. £8,954 0 0 
Higgs and Hill 8,930 0 0 
Smith and Son 3,847 0 0 
Downs, W. he S,80) a0: "O 
Hall, Bedd: ill, and Co. B:7T4 40-0 
Hoare and Son 3,740 0 0 
Wall Bros. S77 TO 4 
Parker, G... & 8,550 -0 0 
Outhwaite and. Sons (accepted) aa 8,485 0 0 
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Lonpoy.—For the ‘erection of central offices, for the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales, 
at Coleman-street Buildings, Moorgate-street, E.C.. Mr. 
J. Belcher, F.R.1.B.A., architect. Quantities by Mr. R. 


C. Gleed :— 
Dove Bros. ; wos. £26,145 0° 0 
Foster and Dicksee .. . ove 25,057. 0 O 
Cubitt and Co. we ahs wi 24,670 0 O 
Downs aee jhe 24,620 0 0 
Greenwood, J. and ai 6 . 24,560 0 0 
Hall, Beddall, and Co. 24,215 0 0 
Colls and Sons ae wee 23,940 0 0 
Perry and Co. 23,534 0 0 
Bissett and Sons, Sheffield. 22,996 0 0 


Leamineton.—-For laying an installation and electric 
fittings to the swimming bath, for the town council :— 
Rooper and Tozer (accepted)... £86 0 0 


Newrort, Mon.—For the erection of one block of model 
lodging-houses i in Dock-street, Newport, for the Newport 
Model Lodging-House Co, Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, High- 
street, Newport, architect. ee by the architect : 

= 0 


Francis and Son £2,950 0 
Parfitt, H.C. . 2,670 0 0 
Gadwell, Exors. of Messrs. | 2,550 0 O 
Linton, W. A. aed ons ww. | 2,548 0 0 
Blackburne, W. ae nas 2,495 0 0 
Linton, J. (accepted) 2,460 0 0 


‘All of Newport. 


Newrort, Mon.—For the erection of two small cottages 
at Panteg, for Mr. F. Phillips. Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, 


architect :— 
Burgoyne, J., Pontypool... .. =£340 0 0 
Morgan and Eyans, Pontypool* .., 327 0 0 


* Accepted, 


Newport, Mon.—For the erection of two cottages, with 
house and shop on Llanover Estate at Newbridge, for Mr. 
J. Griffiths. Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, architect :— 

Morgan, C., Newbridge (accepted)... £750 0 0 


Norrrneuam. —For the erection and completion of semi- 
detached villa residences, situate on the Gregory Boule- 
vard, for Mr. Alderman Blackburn. Mr. G. 8. Doughty, 
C.E., 14, Fletcher-gate, Nottingham, architect :— 


Bell and ‘Sons... aa ah aan) payee.) Or 0 
Dennett and Ingle .., see 4 2,344 0 0 
Emerson and Franks See Fee 2,313: 0-0 
Cuthbert, T. ... om a 2,220 0 O 
Gilbert and Gabitass: os waa 2,205 0 0 
Adams, J. J. ee eas mi 2,200 0 0 
eta J. ' rr we 2,195 0 0 
Hind, E aii oe 2,157,020. 
Barlow and Whittaker nee ae, 2,150 0 0 
Clark, J; H. an At ins 2,068 0 0 
Keeling, B. 2,058 0 0 
Turton, J., Old Basford (accepted) 1,956 0 0 


All of Nottingham. 


To Municipal Authorities, Engineers, and Surveyors. 


JENNINGS’ PATENT URINALS 


FOR PUBLIC THOROUGHFARES AND RAILWAY STATIONS, 


Have been adopted in all the principal European Cities. 
in construction, strong 


They are particularly adapted for public Bee, being simple 
, and most economical as regards the water supply. 


JENNINGS’ STONEWARE DRAIN-PIPES 


Have been specially selected and adopted, after severe tests, by the South Australian Government for the drainage — 


of Adelaide. 


The Sockets and Pipes are made in one piece under great pressure by Steam Machinery from the finest 


selected Poole Clay taken from Beds on the works, and, by hydraulic testing, have been proved superior to any other 


pipes in the market. 


Prices and particulars can be obtained from 


GEORGE JENNINGS, STANGATE, LAMBETH, LONDON, 


And the Manager, South-Western Pottery, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset. 
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LONDON: 
302 TO 362, EUSTON ROAD. 


F. BRABY & CO., 
CISTERNS AND TANKS, 


GALVANIZED OR 


[_D. 


PAINTED. 


CIRCULATING CYLIN DERS 


FOR HOT WATER, 
Aeneas IRON, OR COPPER. MANY EXTRA SIZES ARE NOW STOCKED. DELIVERY IMMEDIATE. 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 & 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


GLASGOW : | 
AT & 49, ST. ENOCH SQUARE. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD SCANDAL. 


UCH a series of blunders, failures, and 
accidents as those that have befallen the 
London School Board may well arouse the 
suspicion and indignation of the overtaxed 
Londoner. Unexplained, these misadven- 
tures will go far to discredit the opinion that 
the school buildings in the Metropolis are 
sound and substantial structures, and will 
lead to inquiries that will tend to increase 
the public impression of mismanagement. 
From the reports that have been published, 
and the disclosures made at the meeting of 
the London School Board, other allegations 
are likely to arise. Mr. John Lobb, whose 
inquiries haye elicited from the Board many 
defects in the buildings, has recounted 
several yery serious cases of irregularity 
which have been discovered in schools erected 
by some of the thirteen firms of contractors 
who haye carried out the construction of 
nearly all the buildings in recent years. 
The question put by Mr. Lobb to Mr. Helby, 
the chairman of the Works Committee of 
the Board, has disclosed the fact that inferior 
materials haye been used in the construction 
of the schools, costing over £2,000,000 ; that 
many of the firms employed have sublet their 
contracts and paid wages below the minimum 
rate. Replying to another question, the 
chairman of the Works Committee also 
stated that Salter’s Hill School, West Nor- 
wood, has been shored up to prevent its 
falling—at least, that portion of the building 
lately added—tractures haying shown them- 
selves in the walls, owing to the fact that 
the foundation of the gable wall was made 
oyer an old drain, which had given way 
under pressure. The Woodland-road School, 
Upper Norwood, built nearly four years ago, 
had been raised in the course of erection, 
and the terms of the specification are asserted 
to have been departed from. The mortar used 
is said to resemble mud, and the brickwork 
was built with this inferior mortar, which 
contained no grit, while a quantity of 
burnt and half-burnt clay was used instead 
of sand. The officer for repairs stated in 
his report, also, that the walls were not 
flushed up as specified, the mortar crumbled 
into fine powder, the external facework con- 
tained soft bricks, the parapet and gable 
walls were not built in cement as specified, the 
bricks were loose—indeed, the mortar has so 
crumbled away that the brickwork will soon 
have to be repointed. ‘The stone, instead of 
being the best Portland set onits natural bed, 
is inferior, full of shakes and sandholes, and 
the natural bedding has not been adhered to. 
The roofs, specified to be covered withthe best 
Broseley tiles, to be nailed with two long 
zinc nails, are only hung with one 13 zinc 
nail to each tile, the gutters are laid with 
6lb. lead instead of 7lb., the skylights are 
leaky, the lead pipes are only 1}in. instead 
of idin. as specified, and their weight of 
considerably less per yard than intended. 
Several other defects are enumerated; the 
pipes in the ground, specified to be 3ft. below 
the surface, and to be laid in a box filled 
with tar, are found to be only 18in. below 
the surface, and laid in boxes without a top 
and without tar; the branch pipes have no 
box; the sawdust protection in the pipes 
above ground has not been given; the paint- 
work is inferior; ceilings are cracked and 
loose; the pointing round frames is loose, 
without hair; the glass is 2loz. instead of 
260z., as specified; there is no concrete under 
the boarded floor to cover the wet clay, 
wet rot has set in, and holes are found in the 
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boards. ‘The floors will haye to be taken up, 
concrete laid, and air bricks inserted in the 
walls. The plastering is falling from the 
walls owing to want of key; wall-paper is 
loose. These are some of the defects found 
in the case of the latter school. Mr. Helby 
and the architect confirm this report, and the 
clerk of works in charge of both schools has 
been recommended to be dismissed. Messrs. 
Howell and Co. were the builders for the 
enlargement of Salter’s-hill School, and 
Messrs. Wall Brothers the builders of the 
Woodland-road School. The former have 
since become bankrupt; but we are glad to 
call attention to Messrs. Wall’s letter in 
another column denying in detail and seria- 
tim certain charges made in the report. 

We have been quoting from the report of 
the superior officer for repairs, who says that 
any disturbance of the clay upon which the 
buildings are erected may produce serious 
results. Rain penetrates the walls of the 
school-keeper’s house, and the ‘‘damp-course 
being below the leyel of surrounding tar 
pavement, damp rises in the walls.” The 
air-bricks are deficient in number and half 
buried. We understand there is an action 
pending against the contractors for defects at 
the Kilburn-lane School, and the Works 
Committee have recommended that the firm 
be called upon to remedy the defect in the 
Woodland-road School, and in default to 
take legal proceedings against them. Again, 
referring to the Salter’s-hill School, the 
report made by the superior officer for repairs 
is borne out by what we haye ourselves seen. 
The cracks appear in the newly-built gable 
end of the schools which projects in front of 
the older part of the building facing Salter’s- 
hill. One serious fracture occurs over a wide 
arched window on the ground floor and 
extends through to the next story, showing 
that the pier on this side had settled owing 
to a bad foundation. We found the ground 
opened along the whole front and a drain 
exposed. It is now seen that immediately 
under the concrete was a 6in. drain running 
along the whole length of wall, which has 
yielded to pressure and given way; some 
pipes are broken and the drain is choked, the 
water has therefore been soaking into the 
clay upon which the wall stands. The lower 
portion of the gable end has been shored up 
by short shores, and at each angle, previous 
to underpinning the wall with Portland 
cement concrete down to a good foundation. 
The cost of this work is estimated at about 
£50. In this gable end, which is lofty, there 
are two tiers of windows, which are wide, 
and the corner and centre piers haye to sup- 
port a considerable weight. The struts 
which are erected are placed to support 
these piers and the pilasters over. The 
report of the same officer on the Woodland- 
road School minutely enters into the alleged 
defects. In addition to those mentioned, we 
find reference made to an unfinished chim- 
ney-stack and a coped wall that must be 
rebuilt. Four large window-sills, jamb 
stones, all curb stones under railing which 
are without dowels are recommended to be 
taken out and replaced with others of a 
proper description, and a zinc flat relaid. 

Other school buildings have been found 
equally defective in construction and sanitary 
condition. We hear of schools at Hammond- 
square, Hoxton, alleged to have been partly 
built over a cesspool; defects of lght- 
ing and ventilation in Curtain-road School, 
Shoreditch; cracks in a school at Broad- 
street, Ratcliff ; bad foundations in another 
school at Tower Hamlets; buildings at 
Stepney, Netherwood-street, Saunders-road, 
Dagleish-street, Ricardo-street, Plassy-road, 
Catford, and we know not in how many 
others. We may well believe with Mr. 
Diggle, in his electioneering address of 
October, 1888, that past Boards have paid 
for a depth of foundations for schools which 
do not exist, and haye been charged and paid 
for materials under the payements that do 
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not exist, that in respect of bricks, mortar, 
woodwork, lead, zinc, and glass the specifi- 
cation requirements have not been obseryed. 
These irregularities haye been known for 
some time past. So long ago as October, 
1887, a committee was appointed to investi- 
gate and report upon the existing arrange- 
ments of the Works Department. Certain 
defects were discovyered’in one school ; the 
foundations were found to rest on soft loam, 
in another case upon made ground very 
loose and soapy, in another upon ashes, 
and another had no foundations. Here the 
inquiry rested for some time till anew Board 
came in; the eyidence was withheld from 
the public owing to the Board’s desire not to 
alarm them, and because of an action against 
the Chairman of the Works Committee. 
Other difficulties arose upon the relations 
between the late architect and other officials 
and the School Board. 


about three-fourths of the London School 
Board buildings are badly constructed, we 
cannot wonder at the desire to withhold facts 
that are manifestly unpleasant. 

The question everybody asks is on whom 
does the responsibility rest, the Board for 
sanctioning an arrangement that has worked 
so badly, the architect who has the control 
and supervision of the buildings, or the con- 
tractors engaged ? Till the matter is fully 
sifted it is impossible to answer this 
question. Counsel’s opinion haying been 
consulted in one case, it was to the 
effect that the builder alone must be made 
responsible. Upon this opinion the Board’s 
action appears to haye been shaped.: The in- 
vestigation at first seemed to point to a clerk 
of works, against whom proceedings could 
not be taken, because he had been removed 
by death. With regard to charges that have 
been made reflecting on the honesty of offi- 
cials, we say nothing, as these have to be 
investigated by the proper authority. What 
has been proved is that the work per- 
formed in the building of these schools 
has been shamefully done, and that the 
specification has not been followed. Mr. 
Ewan Christian, in a report last year, 
says: ‘‘Some of the most unsatisfactory 
evidence that has been given during your in- 
quiry has related to the shamefully dishonest 
manner in which the foundations have been 
dealt with.” Reference was made to the 
Queen’s Head-street School, Islington, built 
by a bankrupt contractor, where a fracture 
had taken place at one corner. Other re- 
ports refer to the bad materials permitted to 
be used, as in the Netherland-street School, 
where the mortar was found to be devoid of 
lime; to inferior materials and workman- 
ship. The supervision appears to haye been 
seriously in fault in the earlier buildings. So 
defective was the condition of one building 
that a motion was made requiring the late: 
architect to put it into a proper state of 
repair at his own expense ; but a subsequent 
amendment to refer the matter to counsel’s 
opinion led to the builder being held respon- 
sible. 

Sanitary defects haye been discovered 
in several of the schools. In one of them 
the drains were found to be ‘‘in a very 
deplorable condition”’; the pipes were not 
jointed, and in some cases did not even 
meet; the connections were faulty, and 
allowed the drainage to percolate the ground ; 
the main was carried underneath a class- 
room. Mr. Perry, the superior officer of the 
Board, comes to the conclusion, from his 
observations, that in some cases the original 
drains were faulty in their planning, and 
rendered worse by bad laying. From these 
instances of scamped work, especially in the 
concrete foundations and drainage, there 
seems to be evidence either of culpable negli- 
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gence on the part of those employed to superin- 
tend, orthat the clerks of works had moreto do 
than they could properly look after. How else 
can we account for the mass of rubbish thrown 
into the trenches of foundations, and covered 
over with concrete, as in the Ricardo-street 
School, or drains laid without proper jointing 
and connection? These are matters that 
will have to be cleared up. It is easy, how- 
ever, to make the clerk of works a scapegoat, 
as one writer remarks. A carefully-prepared 
specification is placed in his hands and a set 
of drawings ; but should these contradict one 
another, the clerk is driven to use his own dis- 
eretion unless he makes an appeal to head- 
quarters. It is, of course, unreasonable to 
suppose that an architect to the Board can 
inspect every building and detect faults of 
scamping everywhere, or that the clerk of 
work can always be present to see that every 
yard of concrete is properly mixed and de- 
posited ; but in these discoveries of unscru- 
pulous workmanship the public haye a right 
to the opinion that ordinary care and watch- 
fulness have not been exercised. 

In the mean time, the Works Committee 
are busy in ascertaining facts. Their labours 
are limited to those schools built during the 
last four years, about which the superior 
officer has been making reports. The builder’s 
hability being limited to four years, those 
buildings erected before that time are 
exempted from this ordeal, although doubt- 
less many of them are very defective, and 
will become costly in repairs. In investi- 
gating the causes which have led to the 
wholesale scamping of our Board schools, 
the system of contracts that has been in 
force cannot be overlooked. The select few 
who were allowed to compete, and have car- 
nied out the bulk of the schools, include 
many men of known integrity ; but the course 
adopted was not calculated to insure general 
gonfidence. The free contract list was 
adopted ; but responsible builders were shy 
to enter into competition, because they knew 
the Board would accept the lowest tenders. 
The Board are now accused of adopting the 
sweating system, and we are afraid that, in 
the past, this policy of accepting the most 
favourable tender has led to theresults wehaye 
mentioned. Much of the work has been taken 
at unremunerative prices, and the ratepayers 
have to pay heavily in consequence, 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 


HE Galleries in Suffolk-street continue to 
maintain the improved standard which 
they have done for the last few years. The 
large room is pretty full of meritorious work, 
from F. Brangwyn’s noble and _ pathetic 
canvas ‘‘ Ashore” (408) and Wyke Bayliss’s 
‘* Interior of Certosa at Pavia” (305), to the 
tharming bits of woodland by Jas. E. Grace. 
We cannot say that G. F. Watts’s large 
picture, ‘‘B.C.’—though the work of a 
Royal Academician whose genius and power 
as a painter of the highest class of subjects 
have given him a world-wide celebrity—is an 
ornament to the gallery, nor will do much to 
add to the reputation of the venerable 
painter. The subject may be mistaken for a 
study of our first parents as Nature had 
endowed them—naked, guileless, sitting on 
the sea beach, the man with a shell in his 
hand, trying to convey his meaning to the 
woman, who leans forward to catch the 
gound, and who wears a primitive neck- 
lace of beads and shells. More probably the 
artist here represents the type of an aboriginal 
pair, in their barbarian state and primeval 
gondition ; the figures are well drawn, but 
there is a coarseness and sensuousness about 
the subject. H. T. Schafer’s ‘‘ Unveiled,” a 
nude figure of a female, has some delicacy 
and colour; the pose is graceful. W. H. 
Pike, whose Yenetian scenes and crowded 
qarket-places are well known, sends several 


cleverly-painted groups of figures full of 


animation and colour. ‘The Conjuror” 
(449), ‘*Snatchers-up of Unconsidered 
Trifles in the Campo della Braccla, Venice ” 
(534), and ‘‘ Merriment on the Rialto” (597) 
are full of character and action. We cannot 
think the introduction of ‘‘ Della Robbia’s 
Greeting in the Interior of the Certosa” 
(305) happy or appropriate as an incident. 
Heaviness of detail, especially in the capitals 
of the pillars, and a too spotty look, 
detract from the merit of this interior, 
and Mr. Wyke Bayliss is more him- 
self in the splendid drawing of the interior 
of the Duomo, Siena (270), in the water- 
colour room—a work of surpassing beauty in 
the jewel-like effect of its radiant light ‘and 
colour. In ‘The Painter’s Litany, in the 
Monastery of S. Maria degli  Angioli, 
Lugano” (542), Mr. Bayliss has put on 
canvas the grand painted Litany of the Cross, 
Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension of our 
Lord, in this church, which occupies the 
circular wall-end from yault to arcade, and 
his mystical pencil could hardly have chosen 
a more fitting subject than that described in 
this Litany. Landscape, in the hands of 
Alfred de Breanski, is always fresh and 
vigorous; his large yiew of ‘ Exmoor” 
(299) is a fine piece of moorland. W. Ayerst 
Ingram, Leopold Rivers, H. Hollingdale, 
Anderson Hague are all here, and show 
masterly works in their different manners. 
‘A Surrey Landscape” (307) is broadly and 
sympathetically painted, and there is a poetic 
power in the little grey picture of a wind- 
mill (319), by W. Hollingdale. Stuart Lloyd, 
in ‘‘ Quay at Dittisham ” (298), paints one of 
his tranquil evening effects, always pretty in 
composition if a little tame, and we must 
note the vigorous work and light in Ander- 
son Hague’s ‘‘ Cornfield” (347). Delightful 
tone and feeling touch charm us in Jas. G. 
Grace’s ‘‘Hyening Gleams” (314), and its 
companion picture, ‘‘The Sunset Hour” 
(384)—graceful studies of woodland. 

Figure subject and genre painting find clever 
handling in the work of Haynes King (318), 
a girl seated ; in H. G. Glindoni’s humorous 
subject, ‘The Wrong Moye”—two elderly 
gentlemen playing, one of them accidentally 
displacing his wig, to the amusement of his 
companion ; also in Laslett J. Pott’s ‘‘The 
King and his Master”? (339)—Henry VIII. 
walking in a garden with Cardinal Wolsey, 
the latter in earnest converse; while behind 
are a jester sitting on a balustrade and ladies 
of the Court. A strong note of colour is the 
cardinal’s scarlet robe, and there is good 
drawing in the figures and accessories. 
Other works of this class are ‘‘ A Jacobite 
Spy in the Pillory,” by T. Davidson ; G. E. 
Hick’s study of a fisher- girl—an open, bright- 
eyed lass, mending net (342); W. D. 
Almond’s ‘A Connoisseur” (394); F. 
Hamilton Jackson, classical figure subject 
(400), a brilliant and cleverly-composed pic- 
ture. ‘‘ Lady Castlewood visits Henry Es- 
mond in the Gatehouse Prison” (405), 
by R. J. Gordon, is an _ incident 
told by Thackeray in his ‘ Esmond,” 
where the heroine, a type of womanly 
beauty, is asking Esmond where her hus- 
band is. Esmond sits on a narrow bed ina 
dark cell, his face buried in his hand, one 
arm ina sling. The situation is intensely 
tragical. Lady Castlewood stands attired in 
deep black, but a little too dramatic in pose 
and action as she looks at Esmond and 
demands an explanation. There isa womanly 
air of defiance in her attitude; the light on 
face and hands of her delicate and graceful 
figure is cleverly done, but the youth looks 
more like a man. Of coast and seascape, 
John Fraser’s ‘‘Trawlers in Seaford Bay ” 
(357), V. P. Yglesias’s ‘‘ Waiting for Tide, 
Scarboro” (391), and F. Cayley Robinson’s 
effective piece of sea - painting, ‘ Home- 
wards” (429), must be noticed—the two 
latter especially. The handling is almost 
Dutchlike in its atmosphere and luminous 


effect, the figures and distance admirable in 
grouping and perspective. Some clever 
work is seen in Jas. Clark’s ‘‘ Rehearsal” 
(370) and T. Schafer’s ‘‘ Where the Rye 
Grows High ” (878). Ho “Ca¥oxs 
‘“‘Old Home” has an unaffected charm, 
and is broad in handling of the masses of 
cotrages and foliage. ‘‘ Ashore,” by F. 
Brangwyn, we have already noted as one of 
the best painted pictures, full of stirring in- 
cident, and remarkably powerful in its grasp 
and handling. The stalwart-hearted sailors 
are in the rigging, and haye become aware 
of their perilous situation. The large land- 
scape of R. W. A. Rouse, ‘‘ October,” is too 
spotty—there is want of breadth. F. 8. 
Spenloye’s winter landscape (406) is more 
pleasing, and we must note the work of 
J. H. Snell (414), a marshy swamp at 
dusk. F'. Wyman’s ‘“ Roses,” A. W. Strutt’s 
‘‘Ploughing”” (422) Oliver Rhys’ ‘ Bead 
Stringer,” T. Roberts’s ‘‘ Brookside ” (440), 
‘‘ The Thames from Greenwich Park” (480), 
clever as a study of atmosphere and light; 
G. Sherwood Hunter’s ‘‘ Volendam Pil- 
grims ” (483) has a dexterously painted effect 
of Chinese lanterns in a procession. Above 
this picture is W. Strutt’s mythical subject, 
‘‘The Fury of Achilles,’’ where the revenge- 
ful Greek is dragging the bleeding body of 
Hector behind a chariot, is decorative in 
scheme—the horse and chariot are full of 
life and animation. We must also note 
with commendation the pictures of coast 
and sea by W. H. Y. Titcomb (490), Adam E. 
Proctor’s ‘‘Cornish Homestead” (488), P. H. 
Calderon’s pretty study of girl reading, ‘“‘An 
Old Romance” (511); Robert Morley’s 
humorous and clever study of monkeys, 
‘‘The Hairdresser” (578); A. Lmudoyici’s 
“The Day of Recreation” (525); the sun- 
light effect of F. Brangwyn’s ‘‘ Spinning 
Yarn” (550)—a wonderful piece of natural- 
istic painting. Other oil pictures include a 
landscape by H. Zimmerman, in which the 
evening effect and wooded bank are tenderly 
treated; a rather attenuated full-length 
portrait of lady by Hubert Vos (590); a few 
clever subjects by W. H. Pike and Alfred 
Hartley; and a vigorous subject by Flora 
M. Reid, ‘‘ A Cornish Village,” study full of 
character; and studies by R. J. Gordon, 
Kathleen Shaw, and Helen Cridland. 

The water-colour drawings and studies are, 
as usual, fairly strong. There is an effective 
view of ‘‘ Whitby Abbey” by Bernird Eyans 
(12); a delicately-painted face of girl in hat, 
the reflected light on which is worthy of 
Reginald Barker’s pencil; a luminous atmo- 
sphere and blue sea are well rendered by 
Nelson Dawson (22). Touching in sentiment 
is Carlton A. Smith’s ‘“‘A Passing Cloud.” 


Jas. Macmaster’s ‘‘ Village by the Sea” (30), ~ 


and B. L. Bruhl’s ‘‘Herne Bridge on the 
Wye,” are both picturesquely-handled sub- 
jects. Clever, too, in workmanship is Henry 
Sykes’s ‘‘ Sport,” passing which, Arch. Webb 
has a nicely toned evening subject ‘Off 


Rotterdam ” (65), Chas. Cattermole a sketch _ 


‘‘ Betrayed” (64). W. Harding Smith sends a 
clever drawing of interior, the Bibliotheque, 
Musée Plantin, Antwerp, and a cleverly- 
drawn interior of the ‘‘ Gatehouse, Kenil-- 
worth” (124), with its carved overmantel, 
in which there is no lack of sympathy and 
vigorous brushwork. The evening and sun- 
set studies of Stuart Lloyd (101—114) are 
always pleasing ; feeling work is also shown 
by H. C. Fox (93), tone and atmosphere in 
which are unsurpassed. ‘‘An Old Wife’s 
Tale,” by Henry Sykes, is one of the best 
things in the way of domestic genre, the 
grouping of figures and interior furniture 
reminding us of Teniers, in minute detail and 
solid painting. A. Ludovici’s ‘“‘ Evening on 
the Arun” is pleasant. One of the cleverest 
things in the N.E. room is Nelson Daw- 
son’s deftly-painted sea piece ‘‘ White 
Horses,” the foamy 


touches. 


surf and waves’ — 
rendered with inimitable adroitness by afew 
A. W. Strutt (208) has a well- — 
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studied subject, ‘‘ Hold Tight ”—a waggon 
in a hollow with youngsters in it, drawn 
with masterly skill; and there is also a 
finely-drawn head of an old man by Walter 
Langley (210). Other drawings and sketches 
of merit must be left unnoticed in this large 
collection, including one or two notable 
drawings by F. P. Barrand, especially his 
capital. view of Christchurch Cathedral, 
Oxford, and some works by Jas. Hayllar, and 
the secretary, Horace H. Canty. 


== ¢@__ 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


a= second ordinary meeting of the Society 
for the present session was held on Tuesday 
evening, Mr. E. Clerk Allam, vice-president, in 
the chair. Messrs. Tom Cook, 39, Victoria 
Buildings, Manchester, and Ernest Wise, Laun- 
_ceston, were elected as members. 


THE ‘‘PRESENT WORTH’’ OF ARCHITECTURE AS A 
SERIOUS LIFE’S PURSUIT. 

Mr. G. F. Terry, member, read a paper on 
this subject. The author remarked: On looking 
into the question of architectural training, we 
are at once confronted with the great lack 
of unanimity which prevails as to the main 
lines to be laid down for an architect’s education. 
What are the main requirements and conditions 
essential to success, or, at least, to the avoidance 
of failure, in our profession? Any reliable 
information upon this point must be of the greatest 
concern to any parent or guardian before com- 
mitting a youth for life to an architectural 
career. Might not a student’s textbook or 
manual be compiled, embracing the entire train- 
ing of an architect, and giving in detail all the 
various branches of study, with the order in 
which they could best be taken up, according to 
circumstances, and containing any other necessary 
information bearing upon the subject? A project 
somewhat like this was put before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects by Mr. Phené 
Spiers as long ago as 1871, and two years since 
Mr. Millard brought the same subject before the 
Architectural Association: in both cases they 
seem but to have called forth a little discussion, 
and then to have fallen flat. Is it that vested 
interests in the ‘‘ pupil farming’”’ system are still 
all powerful? or is it left for the Society of 
Architects, with its newer life and vigour, to 
effect the required change? The old adage, ‘‘ As 
the twig is bent,’’ applies with equal force to, 
“As the pupil is, so is the architect.’? Time 
need not be wasted or your feelings be harrowed 
with that ‘‘apparition,’’ the pupil out of his 
articles, wandering disconsolate in search of his 
first place as an assistant, who, after months, 
perhaps, of fruitless rambling, accepts a post as 
an improver. This points forcibly to the fact 
that something is wrong, which cannot fairly be 
put down to the inherent carelessness, ignorance, 
or laziness of the average boy fresh from school. 
It is questionable whether the ordinary architect’s 
office is the best place for a pupil at first, or 
whether the practising architect, be he prosperous 
or struggling, is the man to undertake such a 
responsibility, although nothing can be better 
than, or equal to, holding a position in a good 
office for the finishing of an architect’s training, 
outdoor study and travel being undertaken as 
well. We now pass on to what naturally is the 
most important part of this paper, taking it for 
granted that the pupil is fairly competent 
and has started practice for himself. What 
can he reasonably be led to expect as a 
return for his study, and what prospect has 
he of success? What is ‘the present worth ”’ 
of his Art? To begin with, there is no pro- 
fession requiring so much study so poorly 
paid; and this fact ought to be more widely 
known than it is. Let us now consider what 
hindrances we have to fight against in our daily 
professional life; whether these hindrances are 
Of ourselves, and, if so, how far it is in our power 
to lessen or to remove them; or whether they 
arise from public want of confidence in us, or 
rom want of sufficient capacity on the part of 
the public to appreciate us. And in answer to 
our first point—unless we have confidence in, 
and respect each other, we cannot expect the 
public to do so. Much has been done by all our 
Societies in maintaining and enforcing profes- 
Sional honour, but unfortunately much yet 
remains to be done. _ Can we not all call to 
remembrance, at some time or other, instances 
where architects have supplanted one another, 
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or where we have been almost compelled to accept 
unfair terms when offered by public bodies, be- 
cause we knew that if we did not accept them other 
members of our profession would be quite willing 
todoso? Then the present system of competition 
is bad. It seems almost impossible to expect 
rivals to treat one another as brethren, and to 
refrain from all unworthy artifices, under this 
irrational und unjust method of seeking out rising 
talent. Then there is also a lack of perfect con- 
fidence in us amongst the public, arising partly 
from a misconception and ignorance of our art, 
and a kind of half-belief that we are apt to 
increase the cost of our buildings in order to 
enlarge our fees. The want of confidence in our 
skill rests with ourselves as individuals to remove, 
and it may be mentioned that there is this same 
feeling on the part of the public with regard to 
all other professions. As to the increasing of cost 
for our own advantage, our duty is simply to de- 
cline to carry out any buildings which are expected 
to be executed for an insufficient sum, and to 
support the societies and bodies which have done, 
and are still doing, such good work in setting up 
a standard of professional purity. Upon this 
point there can be no two questions, for when 
a number of honest men put their heads 
together, and show an honesty of purpose, 
the position and qualifications which they claim 
will sooner or later be admitted by the public. 
Before we accuse the public of being indifferent 
we shall do well if we look at home and see 
whether the work we turn out has any real claim 
to be interesting, and whether we have given 
them a fair chance of seeing what good work is. 
There is still a great necessity for us to improve 
ourselves. It has been said that ‘‘ modern archi- 
tects do not think—they only copy.’”’ How faris 
this true? Certainly we think as much as 
architects ever thought, and copy less; and 
yet honestly we must be very conscious 
that our art of to-day does not come up to what 
it was even two hundred years ago. Common 
sense and good art go hand in hand, so that if 
we only strictly adhered to what, after study, we 
believed to be good, true, and honest, instead of 
pandering to passing whims which the public 
soon grow tired of, we should be as sure of 
success, or at least as deserving of it, as the man 
who, by attempting to please everybody, by 
working in whatever style fashion may dictate, 
by submitting to what he knows within himself 
to be wrong, but which by chance may succeed 
in pleasing the public eye, can expect. A man 
who feels strongly, speaks plainly and clearly. 
A bad actor who has no real conception and feel- 
ing for his part, falls to ranting, that he may 
not appear deficient. Do we recognise this 
“‘yanting,’’ or sensationalism, in architecture ? 
It has been said that a modern villa has often as 
much ornament put into it as would have sufficed 
for a Mediaeval castle, and a modern village 
church more than would be found in half a 
dozen old ones. It was not by this over- 
crowded ornament, this utter abandonment of all 
restraint, purity, and economy, that the beautiful 
effects of old works were achieved. If we try to 
analyse the design of an old village church, the 
first thing that will strike us is its meagre 
amount of ornament and the simplicity of its out- 
line, and, though everyone will admire such 
work, there are few who would listen to us if we 
were to put such a design upon paper, and 
seriously propose to build it in bricks and mortar ; 
they would tell us that there was nothing in it, 
and we should be implored to cut up the blank 
walls, to break the simple skyline, in fact to spoil 
all the repose, until every feature would seem 
meant to make the passer-by stare and wonder. 
You are all conversant with this type of building, 
of which unfortunately we have so much around 
us, full of chamfers and moulds, made on pur- 
pose to be stopped—every brick, in fact, made as 
conspicuous as possible, until the climax is 
reached in the roof with its varied-coloured 
slates and fussy ridge tiles. Such monstrosities 
as these only tend to degrade our art and our- 
selves. Many, no doubt, will remember the tax 
on windows, the ruinous effects of which are still 
traceable ; but a tax upon ornament might do our 
architecture as much good as the former did 
evil: every designer would then be compelled 
to think of his planning and _ grouping, 
for some buildings erected nowadays, if deprived 
of their ornament, would have nothing where- 
with to show that they were not designed by 
bricklayers and hodmen. It seems to be almost 
forgotten that beauty of form is as cheap as, or 
cheaper than, deformity. We should all recog- 


nise the great use which mechanical implements 
have been to us and the improvements to which 
they have led; so that nowadays to set a man to 
chip a block of marble into a column, or to shave 
a piece of wood into a baluster, when both 
might have been turned in a lathe in a twentieth 
part of the time, is simply a wanton waste of 
labour. Many architects purposely contrive 
those parts of a design in woodwork, which a 
modern workman would naturally wish to turn 
with a lathe or run with a plane, in such a 
manner that the man is compelled to work the 
whole by hand instead, simply because, for 
want of proper tools, work of this kind 
had to be done by hand in the Middle 
Ages. Machines which take off the work- 
man’s hands all the uniform and mono- 
tonous work-—such as running moulds, &c.— 
and such as is required in large quantities with 
but little variety, are of the greatest value, and 
that to make a man execute such work by hand 
is to degrade him to the level of a machine. The 
craze for literal architectural;correctness which we 
now hear so much of is another absurdity. We 
have been sickened with it in the Gothic Revival 
school, with all its love of imitating the bar- 
barisms of Medieval sculpture and painting. It 
requires very little knowledge of art, or rather . 
power of thinking about art, to know that both 
Classic and Gothic imitations must be wrong. If 
old-world art was made noble, why cannot we, 
with our greater knowledge, our greater facili- — 
ties and means, make it equally so? Is our art,” 
the art of the giants of the past, to be so degraded 
in our hands and followed asa trade? Copying 
will not suffice for us. All must agree with Mr. 
Graham Jackson that the true hope of our art 
lies in the study of Classical forms on Gothic 
principles. This idea seems to be gaining ground 
daily, notably in the works of our leading archi- 
tects. Let us now turn from the artistic to the 
more purely practical side of our profession. It 
is hardly necessary to point out to you the great 
difference there is between a London and a Pro- 
vincial practice, and how much superior in posi- 
tion and regard the former is to the latter, 
although in large towns like Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and a dozen or so others, architects enjoy 
much the same distinctions as London men. The 
country practitioner has many disadvantages— 
first, as a student, ‘he has no societies whose meet- 
ings he can attend, no means of mutual help ; 
then, as a professional man, his abilities are never 
adequately valued. Often he has to fight against 
strong local interests; his clients are exacting; 
he is expected to be nearly everything, from an 
architect to an engineer or commission agent; 
and he is generally found ready to undertake all 
kinds of work, from a church or town-hall to 
a sewerage scheme or sanitary inspectorship. 
Rivalry and jealousy are keen and rage strongly, 
and too often the most pushing and most ignorant 
men will elbow out the more retiring but better, 
upon most unprofessional terms, both morally 
and pecuniarily. Success cannot in the country 
always be attributed to superior merit, but rather 
to the circumstance that the most prosperous man 
is the one who has been able to secure the advant- 
age of the largest local patronage. It is unnec- 
cessary to touch upon the expensive education, 
the vast amount of accurate and certain know- 
ledge which every architect has to acquire as to 
the foundation-stones of his art, nor the time 
that must generally elapse before a living can be 
made in his profession, although these points are 
not sufficiently considered by the public, who 
seem to think that we are always ready for a 
scramble in a competition, even when the odds 
are ten to one against us. If our art is to be 
worth anything, architects must give up prac- 
tising it hke manufacturers, and restore it to the 
position which it held during the Renaissance 
period. Our art must be more to us than a means 
of self-interest, self-advancement, and all the 
other joys of five per cent. And now we 
come tothe last point— ‘‘ Does architec- 
ture suffer from the want of sufficient capacity 
on the part of the public to appreciate it?’’ 
That the public know little and care less for what 
constitutes architecture is one of the most dis- 
couraging facts which we have to battle with. 
If the public do not care for grace, dignity, or 
elegance in their buildings, our art must die, and 
die more completely than any other art, for 
architects cannot afford to build for their own 
delight. A poet or a painter can realise his 
dreams at his own cost and give them to the 
public as he creates them, but it is not possible 
for us to do so. Must we then stereotype the 
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taste of our employers, or starve, until the 
public can appreciate the importance, and master 
the essential principles of our art? Are we to 
conclude that modern civilisation and society, 
are, from their natures, incapable of the highest 
art? We see every effort now being made to 
encourage art, but unfortunately at present it is 
largely encouraged by fashion, and not from any 
inborn, true love of art for art’s sake.. Daily we 
are becoming more and more, for good or for 
evil, a land of great cities. Our population is 
crowding into towns and leaving the villages— 
crowding into ugly, foul, squalid, and ill-drained 
buildings. The question of the suitable housing 
of the poor ought to be more deeply studied by 
architects. It is quite in our realm. Our art 
can, if we use it aright, elevate and purify 
humanity, and the man who will deny this is not 
worthy of his calling. Lord Beaconsfield once 
said, ‘‘that the fate of a nation ultimately 
depended upon the health and_ strength of 
_ its population,’’ and this wretched huddling 
together of human beings in ugliness and gloom 
will eventually lead to the demoralisation of our 
race, unless we architects do our best to awaken 
all we come in contact with to the belief that it is 
possible to make our art a fair substitute for 
destroyed natural beauty, and a silver lining to 
the dark clouds of smoke and the ugliness of our 
towns. The general aspect of our streets and 
buildings are embodiments of minds and natures 
warped more greatly than we can dare to con- 
template, instead of being the living and glowing 
pages of a recorded art, handing down to our 
children the faith, the endurance, and all the 
aspirations which have laid the foundation of our 
greatness. To get at the genuine style of our 
period, we must not instance the works of men 
like Bodley, Norman Shaw, Jackson, Colcutt, 
and others: their buildings are mere ‘‘ eccen- 
tricities’’ with which the public in general has 
no part or lot, but we must go to work which is 
done, as Mr. William Morris says, ‘‘ without 
conscious effort,’’ as exemplified in the jerry- 
built houses, and the long unlovely streets of 
uniform dulness and ugliness of our suburbs, in 
the stuceoed marine parades of our watering- 
places, and the flaunting ‘‘corner’’ public 
houses of every town in Great Britain. It is 
by doing this, and this only, that we are able to 
judge of the condition which our artis in. Does 
it not all seema satire on our civilisation and on 
our culture? Where are the architectual in- 
fluences that would tend to educate the people ? 
Still, in conclusion, it should not be said of our 
art that all the good is over. We have the work 
of the past for instruction, and not for blind 
imitation. The powers of man are not diminished 
since the days of the artistic giants of old, 
and science has conferred upon us capacities of 
which they little dreamed. Architecture, there- 
fore, pursuing her mission, and supported by art 
and by science, may, if true to herself, still look 
hopefully forward. When we consider the 
power of our art to endue buildings with grace, 
elegance, and beauty, or even appropriate gloom 
and horror; when we consider that our art is 
enshrined in durable and lasting materials, and 
that our buildings must reflect the character of our 
age to coming generations, we cannot for one 
moment doubt that Architecture is worth living 
. for. Are there not still eloquent ‘‘sermons in 
stones’’ for us of the 19th century to preach, 
although it must be admitted that at the present 
time we are beset with so many depressing in- 
fluences, that it is not surprising that some are 
tempted to despair, and to see if they cannot win 
in the race for fortune, when they have thrown 
away the desire for fame? Our courage and 
endurance must rise superior to this; our pro- 
fessional life must begin and end in our offices. 
No good piece of work is ever thrown away; but, 
be this as if may, this we can do—we can help to 
hand down the tradition of our art unimpaired to 
happier times and more sunshiny days. It may 
be that the age of lavish architectural display is 
past ; but may we not yet find success in bringing 
our art to bear on the. tastes and habits of 
millions, and by striving to give Englishmen 
healthier and happier homes. ‘These are neither 
light nor unworthy objects. Our mission is not 
one of mere trifling or pleasure, but rather one of 
deep and earnest sympathy with the wants, as 
well as with the artistic feelings, of all classes 
of men. We are, or should be, brothers in the 
effort to make the happy happier, and the sad 
less miserable. 

Mr. E. Tipman, in proposing a vote of thanks, 
said he differed from Mr. Terry’s wholesale con- 
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fitted to the check made in the stiles. Th 
crown joint should be made with the pieces lai¢ 
in position on the drawing board, first being 
roughly jointed by the pattern. The same rul 
applies as was given for jointing door-fram: 
heads curved in elevation. It will be obvious t 
the workman that the pulleys in this and th 
two former kinds of frames can only be put uj 
near the springing of the curve, and this is don 


demnation of modern jerry-built houses as he did 
not believe our houses even in the worst districts 
were so bad and so unhealthy as those erected 
for a similar class of tenants, say, a century 
since. If they fairly compared the character of 
the older houses in such a district, say, as 
Bethnal Green with those now put up by 
speculating builders, they would admit a real 
improvement. 

Mr. W. R. Mauzirrr, who seconded the vote 
of thanks, complained that Mr. Terry had 
entirely confined his attention to the artistic side 
of the subject, whereas the title had suggested 
that he would deal with the practical aspect of 
the question. The first object in adopting a 
profession was to make a living, and only 
secondarily might perhaps the question of giving 
aid or pleasure to others come in. There were un- 
doubtedly too many men in the profession; but 
if all buildings were intrusted to architects, there 
would be plenty for all to do. Auctioneers, land 
and estate agents managed to pass the examina- 
tions of the Surveyors’ Institution, and by adding 
‘#.S8.1.’? to their names, took work out of the 
hands of architects. He hoped that registration 
would remedy this. 

Mr. G. H. GurtiAvume could not agree with 
the prosaic views expressed by the last speaker, 
although the paper would have been better had 
it been more practical. He did not hold with 
Mr. Terry’s views that the architect should aim 
at utilising machine-turned balusters and mould- 
ings as far as possible; his own endeavour was to 
ayoid these, and there was nothing derogatory to 
the workman to execute such details by hand, 
while the effect of manual craft was infinitely 
superior to machine-made work. As Mr. Graham 
Jackson had well observed, the architect should 
strive to avoid the mechanical in his designs. 

Mr. W. R. Weis could not agree with the 
author’s startling preference for Metropolitan 
over provincial offices as training schools for 
pupils. If he had a son he wished to article to 
an architect he should unhesitatingly select a 
country office, as he would gain there an all- 
round training, which could not be acquired in 
London. 

Mr. F. W. Fryer having spoken, the Crair- 
MAN, in putting the vote of thanks, expressed 
his regret that the lecturer had raised questions 
which he had failed to answer, although succeed- 
ing speakers had, to a large extent, replied for 
him. If youths before being articled to the 
profession had one or two years’ training in 
practical work, they would derive far more 
benefit from their term of pupilage, and there 
would be fewer instances of young men who 
abandoned the profession after expending three 
years and paying a premium for learning it. As 
to whether architecture was improving or not, 
he should answer in the affirmative. If the pro- 
fession was overcrowded, the same was com- 
plained of every other profession, and as the 
public taste improved—and no one could doubt 
that it was improving—the position of architects 
would benefit in like proportion. For jerry- 
built houses architects were not responsible, and 
for the artistic and constructional failures in 
buildings of a better class, too often the client’s 
views and economy were more largely responsible 
than the architect. 

Mr. Terry, in reply, said that in country 
offices pupils often found that land and estate 
agencies, and other things were combined with 
the study of architecture, and that there was 
still in the provinces some truth of Dickens’s 
sketch of Mr. Pecksniff’s office. He had not 
replied to the questions he raised, but mooted 
them to be answered in the life and practice of 
those who heard him. 


just as near as can be, so as to leave sufficien 
strength for holding the screws, and so as tha 
the piece will not break or chip awa 
between the pulley and the springing durin 
the working. In the case of frames havin 
only the outer portion, that is from the partin 
bead outwards, wrought to the curve, th 
inner pulleys can be put up to the usual plac 
A plan which is somewhat rarely adopted fc 
curved surfaces, as in sash-frame heads (whe 
curved) and in other situations where only or 
side (the concave) is of importance, is shown 1 
Fig. 172; and which is—take a piece of th 
length, breadth, and thickness required, and ru 
a gauge-line on both edges for the thickness « 
the veneer to be left in front; then groove 01 
portions across the grain (back side), so as 1 
admit of the piece being readily bent upon 
centre. The grooving or trenching may be dor 
either by hand or with the aid of machinery 
whichever is available. "Whenever it has bee 
bent upon a centre, pieces are fitted into tl 
grooves, so as to keep it curved; of course, thes 
pieces must be well fitted and glued in, ar 
should be “thoroughly dry, and outside of all 


piece of rough, stout canvas glued on. Tl 
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piece selected for such a purpose as this shi 
be very flexible, and clear of kmots or other: 
perfections. The joint forming the conned 
between head and stile should be well glued 
it is put together finally; but, as all work 
know, all fitting and preparing should be 4 
and everything in the greatest readiness belt 
hand, so that no hitch may occur in thef 
process of gluing-up. Other joints of the h 
may be glued also, as glue has the effec 
making’a joint airtight, and prevents the ac 
which otherwise the atmosphere would h 
upon it. 

The elliptic head, as seen in Fig. 173, we 
be connected similarly, so also the Tudor or 
other peculiarly shaped head. The wor 
must just use his judgment as to the be 
readiest method in every case of gettin 
heads of the several kinds named; but t 
methods have been explained. 
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CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.—XXYV. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASHES (continued). 


T will be evident that other descriptions of 
curve-headed frames can be treated on similar 
principles to those laid down for the segment and 
semicircle. For instance, the Gothic, as shown 
in Fig. 171, is fitted to the stile of the frame and 
screwed through from the back; at the crown 
joint the connection can be made either by screws 
or nails, screws being best. This style of head 
can be either got out of the solid, each half in 
one piece, or it may be dwilt, that is, got out, 
transversely in section, in three pieces screwed 
together, and then the joints made. The pattern 
which has been got out will serve to work the 
joints to, nearly; but they must be accurately 
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treatment; but few, 
allow of it. 
risk of its discovery is small, because of the in- 


Uy 


i es where the saw has entered, all is hid by the 
casings. 


properly, and see also that the frame is kept at 
e right width across the springing until the 
sings have been thoroughly fastened ; and even 
hen the frame is fixed or in process of being 
fixed, it is well to test this. 
A few general remarks upon frames which are 
cular on plan. Fig. 174 gives an illustration 
such, and a fuller-sized section through the 
ile and casings is also given. It will benoted 
rst of all, instead of the stiles of such a frame 
mverging to the centre, they are parallel to each 
r, and to a centre line; it used to be other- 
, but by sad experience our forefathers were 
ught that the sashes had to be put in from the 
tside, as also some other inconveniences. Some 
ints were much easier got over because of the 
myerging stiles; but the drawbacks overcame 
e ease, and the present method obtains. The 
orkman will have comparatively little difficulty 
er having laid down his ground plan and got 
t templates of the stiles and casings, &c. 
note that the edges of the stile are parallel 
ach other, though bevelled, and that the 
ploughing or grooving is also on the angle; but 
le will get accustomed to working on the skew. 
When the head is level no difficulty worth men- 
ing arises, as it (the head) can be laid on the 
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joard and the lines transferred for sinking for 
stiles. Note the exact width of head and sill 
mpared with the breadth of the stiles. Be 
ul, in grooving the stiles, to do so at the 
angle, the head being grooved square in 
ton. It is just as well to mark the ends of 
‘Stile with the section mould, gauge the face of 
he stiles. Should the window which is circular 
plan have a segment head, then the simplest 
ay is to take it owt of the solid, have a block of 
od sufficiently large each way, cut it out to 
€ curves of the elevation first (supposing it to 
lone: with a band-saw), tack on the pieces 
aporarily which are to be cast away, put on 
ines for the curve on plan, or they may have 
put on when the lines for the curve in 
ion are put on; cut it out to the plan 
then the pieces which are waste will 
und very useful by the workman to form 
d for working his head and casings in. 
same rule applies to the cutting out of the 
The head can be laid on the drawing- 
and a set-square run round the plan lines 
wn thereon in order to test it, and so 
é head in elevation is a semicircle, a set- 
or plumb-rule may be used to test the 
of the head to the plan lines; the drawing- 
would of necessity require to be level. If 
method is not adopted, the workman must 
to the development of the surface system by 
ting the curved line along the stretch-out of 
Curved soffit (inside) of the head of the frame 
(the similar principle to that of the falling- 
ud used for stair-rails. ; 
is a matter of geometry, without which 
vanced workman cannot get on well. 
hinted at the necessity for acquaintance 
heory in the higher branches of the trade, 
hoped the workman will apply himself to 
Mastery of practical geometry, or those 
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es brought into service for the work under 
if any, architects would 
It has been and is adopted when the 


experience of the owner upon whom it is being 
yale off, as, when it is painted, except the 


The workman will also be careful in 
the matter of casings, and see that all joints fit 


case. 
at the crown, as it is peculiar and requires a little 
care. 
been mentioned; two others had best be noticed— 
they are in regard to the meeting-rail; first, in 
in some workshops no joggle is allowed beyond. 
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in his practice. 


trained together. 


Gothic one of similar type may be treated of. 
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bars having been got out (the template being 
got out for one side is reversible), the stiles will 
have part of the curve on, and the joint between 
this and the remaining part of the curve to con- 
tinue to the crown may be made with a double- 
ended key, and the joint at the crown will be 
made with a double-ended key of a somewhat 
reversed V-shape to suit the apex of the sash. 
If economy is considered, it is either screwed or 
nailed, and even at the springing sometimes it 
is only screwed, and the connection is similar to 
that of the stile and head of frame which is 
shown in Fig. 171, and elsewhere (halving and 
screwing). ‘The bars are cut out of the solid 
and worked curved, and as such moulded and 
rebated. In laying down the working lines of 
the elevation of the sash-head it will be noted 
that for the cross bars dividing the panes in the 
curved portion a line is drawn from the centre 
from which the curve has been described, and a 
distance equal to half the thickness of the bar 
set off on each side; otherwise this piece would 
taper slightly, which is not done in practice. 
These short dividing bars are tenoned into the 
curved bars and head, and the dividing bar at 
the crown is stwmped in ; any other item which 
may occur has been treated of in the semicircular 
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Note the scribing of the short upright bar 


The main points in regard to sashes have 


_ To return to sashes, and as a margined semi- 
circular-headed sash has been dealt with, a 


Fig. 175 shows such ; templates for head and 
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problems at least which are constantly recurring | the meeting-rail, the sash stiles being in the 
The rudiments of the trade are 
usually learnt by actual practice; but, thanks 
to the increasing introduction of technical 
schools, theory is being combined with the 
practice, and so both brain and hand are being 


same straight line as the meeting-rail. 

Fig. 176 shows the point alluded to, the inked 
dovetail showing the end of the meeting-rail, 
which continues through the stile. A little 
pattern of the. dovetail is got out and used in 
working both the end of the meeting-rail, and 
also in making the necessary provision in the 
stile. Be sure that all is tight fitting, and not 
too tight, as that would split the end of the stile, 
or it may be the meeting-rail. In wedging up the 
sash when ready, a pin or dowel is put through 
the stile or meeting-rail, being previously glued. 
The other plan adopted when no joggle is allow- 
able is to mortise for the meeting-rail, full size 
(tight) in the ordinary way ; that is, the meeting- 
rail is mortised, for no hawnching is allowed. 
As stated, the mortise is the full size of the thick- 
ness of the meeting-rail, as seen in Fig. 177, 
where diagonal lines are drawn across the tenon. 
When the sash is being wedged up, this tenon is 
pinned or dowelled similar to the last method, 
and the portion of the stile left on so as to allow 
of mortising safely is cut off. It is to be under- 
stood that no wedge room is allowed for in this 
latter method, the glued dowel being the only 
means used for keeping the sash together at this 
place. By adopting either of these two methods 
there is no hindrance to planing straight along 
the meeting-rail when the horns have been cut 
off. And now a few remarks on wedging up 
sashes, so as to conclude this kind of sash frame 
and sash. Prepare the bench by clearing away 
all the tools from underneath where the sashes 
will be wedged. Put the cramps in position, 
whether they are wood or iron, and their position 
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is clear of, and within the tenons of, meeting-rail 
and sill, or meeting rail and head, so as to allow 
room for the stroke of the hammer. Have a 
squaring lath ready (this has been described 
previously), and the glue in good order, wedges 
and dowels also ready; 3%in. or 2in. dowels are 
ample in nearly every case, and should be of dry 
timber, split and driven through a dowel-plate. 
The wedges should be dry also, and if there is a 
stove or drying-room, they should be spread 
loosely on a board and placed in it. Having, 
then, all these necessary preparations made, and 
as wedging up sashes is a two-handed job, it is 
expected both workmen are ready. The stiles 
are driven off, or nearly so, and’ the tenons, and 
especially the shoulders, well glued with the aid 
of a brush (a flat-shaped varnish brush is the 
best). The sash stiles are now driven close, and 
the cramps tightened upon them, and the squaring 
lath tried in so as to test whether the sash is 
really square or not; if not, either drive the stile 
which requires to be driven, or alter the cramps 
a little so as to take it in the direction required. 
By all this is meant, if one corner is long the stile of 
this is driven so as to shorten it, and the same 
result is procured by shifting the cramps in the 
necessary direction. 

The stiles should be looked at so as to see that 
they are straight, and if the cramps have bent 
them put in a piece of the required length 
between the rebates of the stiles (the length of 
the piece is obtained from the sill or head). If 
thé stiles are long, this should be done in every 
case, as when the sashes are wedged and pinned 
the stiles will remain in the position they have 
been wedged to. Having glued and driven in 
the wedges, the pins or dowels are bored for, 
glued, and driven in; sponge off with warm 
water the surplus glue; next cut off the wedges 
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and overplus of the dowels. No water should 
be allowed to remain, but ought to be wiped off, 
say, with some soft shavings, or with the sponge 
when the water has been squeezed out of it. The 
cramps are now slackened and the sash set aside 
for the glue to harden. Be sure to put it so that 
it will not warp, and it is expected that the 
eramps have been laid so as to be out of twist 
with each other. Segment, semicircular, Gothic, 
and Tudor-headed sashes are squared to the 
springing. In some workshops glue and white 
lead, and in others white lead alone, is used in 
wedging-up and pinning sashes. The writer 
prefers glue when the timber is dry, and this 
has been provided for in all the arrangements set 
forth under this heading. 

Sashes are grooved for the cords or other 
appliances by which the weights are suspended 
after they are wedged up and cleaned off, when 
the shop is a machine one. But when the work 
is done by hand the sash stiles are ploughed 
before the sashes are put together. It is to 
be noticed the way in which they are ploughed— 
viz., towards the upper portion of each sash as it 
would be when in position, and from 12in. to 
16in. Sometimes a hole is bored in each sash 
stile for the knot put on the end of the sash- 
cord, in which case the ploughing is not carried 
so far, and a long screw bit is used to form the 
connection between the plough groove and the 
hole for the knot. The hanging of the sashes 
will be more fully explained when the fixing of 
the frames is treated of. 


APPLIED MECHANICS FOR ARCHITEC- 
TURAL STUDENTS.—IQ. 


GRAPHIC DELINEATION OF STRAINS. 


N the examples previously given of the 

application of the ‘‘ parallelogram of 
forces,’’ the amount of the strain in the various 
parts of a frame are indicated by straight lines. 
The ‘‘Graphic ’’ method, which is now commonly 
used for determining the strains in framing, is a 
development of this principle, a complete diagram 
being drawn, each line of which indicates the 
strain in the part of the truss or frame to which 
it is parallel. The basis of this method may be 
described as follows :—Suppose the three forces, 
P, Q, and R (Fig. 11), acting at A, B, and C, 
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A Cin Fig. 5. Take ag and fh each to repre- 
sent W + 4, and draw the horizontal lines g / 
and hm, intersecting }7 and em in / and m. 
Draw /k parallel to DE, Fig. 5, and m7? parallel 
to DF, and join &i. Then the line 6/ will be 
the compressive strain down the rafter EB, ch 
that down AE, em and di the same for AFC. 


M 
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The lines 4/7 and i m will represent the compres- 
sive strains in the struts DE and DF, g/ will 
represent the tensile strain in the tie-beam B D, 
and 4mthat inCD. The tension in the king- 
post is represented by the vertical line /i. The 
strong lines in the figure represent compressive 
strains, and the dotted lines tensile strains. 

The stress diagram for the queen-post roof, 
Fig. 6, can be delineated in exactly the same 
manner, one-half of W being sustained at A and 
at D, one-third of W at K and at IL, and one- 
sixth of W at Band at C. Each queen-post will 
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zontal line, so as to form a continuous tie-rod, 
the lines hi and 1 & (Fig. 15) will be in the same ~ 


line with / 0, or the points i and & will merge into 
one point on the horizontal line drawn from h, 
which line will represent the tensile strain in the — 
tie-rod. é 
18. The following is an example of a common ~ 
form of iron roof in which the tie-rod is hori- — 
zontal throughout, and the tension the same in ~ 
every part of it. AB and AC are the rafters — 
and BC the tie-rod (Fig. 16), between which is ~ 


A 
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a series of cross bracing, the parts of which are 
partly in compression and partly in tension. We 


will suppose that W is the load on each side, and 
borne by purlins at A, I, H, B, K, L, and C, © 
one-third of W being supported at each of these 

points except B and C, where the load is one-— 
sixth W. We will also suppose one-fifth of the — 
weight of the tie-rod to be sustained at each — 
and G, although this weight is of © 
minor importance, and may be neglected unless_ 
the tie-rod has to carry a transverse load, which 

is not usually the case in roofs of this kind. To 
construct the stress diagram, draw the vertical 


Fig. 13. line a h (Fig. 17), and take a) to represent on any 


also sustain one-third of the load on the ‘tie- 
beams. 

17. A common form of iron roof is that shown 
by Fig. 14, whichis supposed to sustain the load 
of the roof-covering by purlinsat A, B, C, D, and 
H. If W is the load on each side, then we have 
half W at A, half W at D and at H, and one- 
fourth W at B and at C. To form the “stress 
diagram,’’ draw the vertical line af (Fig. 15), 
and take ab to represent one-fourth of W on any 
scale, /¢ to represent half W, ed one-half W, de 
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fo keep the triangular frame A B CO in equi- 
librium, and to meet in the point O. If we draw 
another triangle, K LM (Fig. 12), whose sides 
are respectively parallel to the directions of the 
forces P, Q, and R, the sides KM, KL, LM 
will be proportional to those forces. Draw the 
lines K X, LX, MX paralled to the sides of the 
frame, and they will represent the stress pro- 
duced in those sides respectively by the forces 
P,Q,and R. Fig. 11 is called the frame diagram, 
and Fig. 12 the stress diagram. The lines 
forming the triangle in Fig. 11 are represented 
in Fig. 12 by lines which meet in a point, and 
the lines forming the triangle in Fig. 12 are 
yepresented in Fig. 11 by lines meeting in a 
point ; or the figures are reciprocal. 

16. We will apply this principle to the delinea- 
tion of a ‘‘stress diagram’”’ for the king-truss, 
Fig. 5, described in our last article (9). Here 
we will suppose that W is the load sustained on 
each side of the truss, including pressure from 
wind, &c., and that one-fourth of W is supported 
directly at B and C, one-half W at A, E, and F, 
Fig. 5. Let w be the weight of the tie- beam and 
the ceiling attached to it, one-half of w being 
sustained by the king-post at D. Draw a 
vertical line af, Fig. 13, and take ad to repre- 
sent on scale one-fourth of W, de to represent 
one-half of W, cd one-half of W, de one-half 
of W, and ef one-fourth of W. Draw the lines 
bl? and chk parallel to AB, em and di parallel to 


one-half W, and ef one-fourth of W. 


Draw 0 i 
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and c/ parallel to the rafter AB, ek and dm 
parallel to the rafter AC. Draw from the 
middle point / of the line af the line h 1 parallel 
to the tie-rod BE, and 4% parallel toC F. Draw 
11 parallel to DE, and im parallel toH F. Draw 
ho horizontal or parallel to EF, /o parallel to 
AE, and mo parallel to AF. Then di and cl 
represent the compressions down the rafter DB 
and AD, ek and dm the same for AHC; 11 
represents the compression down the strut D EH, 
and km that down HF. The lines “i and hk 
represent the tensile strain in BE and CF, ho 
that in EF, Zo andmo thatin AK and AF. The 
strong lines in the stress diagram indicate com- 
pressions, and the dotted lines extensions. 

If the ties BE, EF, FC are all in one hori- 
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scale one-sixth of W; be, cd, de, ef, fg to each 
represent one-third of W; g/ one-sixth of WwW. 
Bisect d¢ in i, and draw the horizontal line 79, — 
meeting bo and go parallels to AB and AC im 
the point 0. Draw en and d/ parallel to 0, fm 
and ek parallel to go. Draw ox parallel to HD, 
nl parallel to EI, om parallel to G L, mx parallel” 
to K. Draw pn and pm parallel to D and GK, 
gland qk parallelto AE and AF. Then the line 
bo represents on the above scale the compression 
down HB, en that down HI, and d/ that down 
AI. The horizontal line io represents the ten-— 
sion in the tie-rod BC; pm is the tension in the 
brace DI, and q/that in the brace AE. The 
line om represents the compression in the strut 
HD, and J is the compression in the strut IE. 
The weight of the tie-beam, or any load it may 
have to carry, is not reckoned in the foregomg- 
diagram ; but if it is of sufficient importance to 
cause a material strain on the braces, we must 
alter the diagram to include it. If we —— 
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w to represent the load on the tie-beam, then we 
' must increase ed and fe (Fig. 17) by one-fifth of 
w, and de by two-fifths of w. 
proceed with the rest of the figure as before, but 
some of the lines will be altered in length. The 
strong lines in the stress diagram show the parts 
in compression, and the dotted lines those in 


tension. 


19. We will now apply the ‘graphic’? method 
to find the strains in the parts of a braced iron 
girder as shown by Fig. 18, which is known as a 


“‘Warren”’ girder. This girder rests on sup- 
ports at A and B, the ends of the lower flange, 
and is loaded with an equal weight W at each of 
the points C, D, E, F, and G of the upper flange. 
To draw the stress diagram take the vertical line 
af, and let ab, dc, ed, de, and e 
on scale the weight W. Bisect ed in h, and 
draw a horizontal line ho; also draw horizontal 
lines through 4, ¢, d, and e. 
to AC (Fig. 18), and f% parallel to BG; kg 
parallel to CH, and & yp parallel to GL. Draw 
q/ parallel to H D, p 7Zparallel to FL; Jn paral- 
lel to 1D, 7m parallel to F K ; 0” parallel to E T, 
and om parallel to EK. Then the stress 
diagram is completed, a i representing the stress 
in AC, fx that in BG; kq the stress in C Ey 
and kp thatin GL; 7g the stress in H D, and 
?p that in FL; 7» the stressin DI, and Jm that 
in FK; on the stress in EI, and om that in 
EK. The horizontal line 64 represents the 
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Strain in CD, and ep that in GF; the line ¢ » 
is the strain in DE, anddmthatin FE. The 
strains in the lower flange are represented by the 
line ho; hk being that in the parts AH and 
BL, &/ that in HI and KL, and Zo the strain 


the middle part I K. 


By applying the principle of the “ triangle of 
forces’’ (4) to the different triangles forming the 
Stress diagram in any of the foregoing examples, 
we can ascertain both the directions of the strains 
and also distinguish between the compressive and 
the tensile strains, by the direction of arrows 
following each other round the triangles ; the 
loads in the vertical line acting downwards 
giving the direction to start with. 

20. The same diagram of stress 


be used to find the strain 
“lattice” girder (Fig. 20), 
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sidered as formed of two ‘ Warren”? 
placed reverse ways; the capital letters indicating 
the ‘‘ Warren”’ girder, as in Fig. 18, and the 
Small letters the reversed ‘¢ Warren”? girder. 
In this case we suppose each separate half of 
‘the lattice girder to support half the load, 
divided equally, as in Fig. 18, at the apex of 
ach triangle, as C, D, E, F, and Gin one half, 
and g, h, i, k, and 7 in the other half. 


ef 


We can then 


J, each represent 


Draw ak; parallel 


(Fig. 19) can 
s in the parts of a 
which may be con- 
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Fig. 19 represent the stress diagram of one half, 
and an exactly similar diagram on the left-hand 
side of the vertical line af will represent the 
stress diagram of the other half; then the strains 
in the various parts will be the sum of the strains 
in the two figures, or the resultant stress on each 
part of the ‘‘ lattice ’’ girder will be represented 
by the sum of the stresses produced by the loads 
on the separate ‘‘ Warren”’ girders composing it. 
Thus, the strain in IH (Fig. 20) is represented 
by ep + hk (Fig. 19), that in IK by ex + lo, 
the strain in K F by dm + Jo, while the strain in 
A C is represented by ah, and that in ag by ff, 
and so on throughout the frame. 
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DOMESTIC WATER SUPPLY. 


(Rae rules and regulations of the Edinburgh 

and District Water Trust, proposed to be 
put into force throughout the district, adopt a 
few very useful principles, which might be kept 
in view in the water supply of our town houses. 
Either iron or lead pipes may be used; if the 
latter, they must be made of strong galvanised 
iron steam tubing, capable of standing a pressure 
of 360lb. to the square inch, and where the 
internal diameter exceeds I1in., the trustees may 
require the same to be of cast iron of certain 
weight and dimensions, as may be prescribed. 
Lead pipes are to be of certain weights, those 
supplied from the street main being heavier than 
those supplied from a house cistern. Thus, a 
yin. pipe (internal diameter), if supplied from 
main, is to be 7lb. per lineal yard, if from 
cistern 6lb.; a jin. pipe to be 10lb. if from 
main, and if from cistern 9lb. ; an inch pipe to 
be 16lb. from main, and 12lb. if from cistern ; 
a ljin. pipe to be 223b. from main, 
and 16lb. from cistern. Another important 
rule is that no pipe shall be laid in the 
course of any gaspipe, or fixed through into any 
cesspool, drain, or other place where the water 
conveyed through such pipe may be liable to be 
fouled or wasted, except in those cases where the 
course of both are unavoidable, and then the 
water-pipe must be passed through an exterior 
cast-iron pipe of sufficient length and strength 
to afford due protection to the water-pipe. Ser- 
vice-pipes are to be laid at least 2ft. 6in. below 
surface of ground, and in exposed places must be 
protected from frost. The trustees have power 
to limit each house to one service-pipe, except 
tenements of three flats besides the ground floor, 
where two rising pipes of jin. diameter are 
allowed, each separately connected with the 
main, one for the lower half and the other for 
the upper half. Shops have also a separate pipe. 
Upon each pipe a watertight stopcock must be 
placed in the roadway 2ft. beyond the water chan- 
nel, protected by a cast-iron box having a movable 
lid fastened by a chain. It is also recommended 
that another stopcock—a screw-down or ground- 
cock—be put on the service-pipe inside the pre- 
mises close to the outside wall in a position easy 
of access, so that the water can be turned off in 
case of frost or accident. We commend this rule 
to every householder and architect’s attention. 
The officer of the Trust is to approve of all 
plumber work before the pipes are supplied with 
water, a necessary precaution to insure proper 
water fittings. The Trust have also to insure a 
proper connection of service-pipe and main, 
supply the tubes for connecting, and bore the 
main, and also insert the service-pipe, for which 
a charge of 5s. is made. Alterations and exten- 
sions of pipes or fittings can be made only after 
notice of 48 hours to the superintendent, who has 
power to approve of the same. No service-pipe 
is allowed to be connected directly to any steam, 
hot-water boiler, urinal, or closet, &c., but only 
convey water to an accessible cistern, drawing-off 
cock, meter, or other apparatus prescribed. 
“‘Sweated’’ joints are not allowed. 

The regulations relating to cisterns are 
noteworthy. The water in the mains is laid 
constantly on under pressure; but in premises 
at a greater height than 50ft. above the street 
level or that are more than 200ft. above Ordnance 
datum, cisterns are to be provided of capacity 
sufficient to give a day’s supply not to contain 
less than 75 gallons for each house. If hot-water 
pressure boilers, baths, &c., are used, 100 gallons 
must be provided. Cisterns are to be placed not 
less than 1l5in. from the ceiling, and have an 
access hinged door 18in. by 30in.; no cistern 
containing water for drinking or cooking to be 
placed in or under a w.c. Other points relate to 
the ballcock, and its position and fixing. Baths 
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must have inlets distinct from the outlet; water- 
closets are required to have a full and complete 
self-closing apparatus ; this is not to be supplied 
direct from the main, but through a proper 
cistern not to contain less than 30 gallons, to be 
fitted either separately or in combination with a 
waste-preventing apparatus, so constructed as to 
discharge not more than three gallons of water 
at each flush. The other rules refer to the 
fittings, draw-off taps, stopcocks, ballcocks, 
and the penalties imposed for infringing the 
rules. The proposed rules are reasonable, and 
will protect both the Water Trust and the con- 
sumer. In the Metropolis, if a general code of 
regulations were in force instead of the present 
irregular system that prevails, we should see 
service-pipes of proper diameter and uniform 
weight, laid ‘so as to avoid passing water closets 
and foul cellars and near gas-pipes; we should 
find every house-cistern placed in a closet or 
otherwise inclosed in wood or felt under or 
within the roof, and having easy means of access 
provided. 
OO OE? —__—__ 


BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


ee a special general meeting of the donors 
and subscribers held at the offices, 21, 
New Bridge-street, E.C., on Tuesday, the 26th 
inst., Mrs. Fisher, the widow of a builder’s 
clerk, was elected to the pension of £20 per 
annum by show of hands, she being the only 
candidate. ‘This makes nineteen pensioners now 
on the books. The proceedings were very brief, 
and at the close a vote of thanks was presented 
to Mr. E. Graystone (of the firm of Messrs. Hall, 
Beddall, and Co.), who kindly occupied the chair 
in the unavoidable absence of Mr. John Aird, 
M.P., the esteemed President of the Institution. 


——__—__»~a 9 
CHIPS. 


A scheme for deepening the Severn as far as 
Worcester to make it navigable for ships of 600 tons 
register was discussed by the Cardiff Corporation on 
Friday. It was decided to subscribe £500 towards 
the initial expenses of the Bill, and also to invest 
£5,000 in the scheme. In all probability the im- 
proved waterway will ultimately be carried through 
to Birmingham. 


The annual conversazione and presentation of 
prizes to the successful students in connection with 
the Gateshead School of Art took place on Wednes- 
day week in the Town Hall, Gateshead. The Head 
Master (Mr. William Fitzjames White) reported 
that the past year had been one of great progress in 
the life of the school. Not only had the number of 
students increased beyond expectation, but they had 
earned an increased amount in Government grants. 
The various classes had been attended by 183 
students, as against 130 in the previous year; 538 
works, executed by 126 students, were sent to South 
Kensington in April last, of which a set of designs, 
&e., by R. W. Liddell obtained the highest marks 
given at that examination. In the time examina- 
tions held in May forty-eight students obtained 
sixty-five successes. Twenty-three works were 
accepted for art class teachers’ and art masters’ 
certificates. 


The new lighthouse at Point of Ayre, at the 
extreme north of the Isle of Man, will be placed 
about 250 yards from the present lighthouse and 
nearer the shore. The light will be lower than the 
existing revolving light. Messrs. Stratton, of Edin- 
burgh, are the contractors. The work of construc- 
tion has been commenced. 


The movement for reconstructing the Church of 
St. Cuthbert in Prince’s-street, Edinburgh, has met 
with a check, for, owing to a rise in prices, the con- 
tractor, who was willing to undertake the work at 
£14,000 when the plans were passed by the kirk 
session a few months since, now requires an addi- 
tional £3,000. Public opinion also is less disposed 
to sanction the project than when it was originally 
brought forward, a change to which the letter 
which appeared in our Correspondence Columns on 
the 11th August, and since reprinted as a circular, 
has possibly contributed. 


A new public hall and reading-room are 
approaching completion at Tarvin, Cheshire. The 
style is half-timbered, and the miterials used are 
red brick and terracotta dressings, supplied by John- 
son and Son, Tarvin. The main hall is 50ft. by 20ft. 
inside, and is lighted by seven windows and two 
sunlights. At the south of the building is a gallery 
which seats 120 persons, and the hall and gallery 
will accommodate 600 people. Messrs. George 
Wright and Sons, of Kelsall, are the builders. 

The name of Kenelin Chandler, late of Hertford- 
road, Lower Edmonton, cate residence unknown, 
surveyor, appears in Friday’s list of receiving orders 
under the Bankruptcy Act. 
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COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 


Tus large photograph which we reproduce to-day 
of this famous church is by Herr Anselm Schmitz, 
of Cologne, and was awarded the medal of the 
Photographic Society of Great Britain a few 
weeks ago. The smaller photograph, by the 
same hand, gives a detail of the finial of the 
southern spire, which is the loftiest in the world, 
and therefore, this picture, taken from off the 
scaffold erected for the recent completion of the 
towers when the late emperor laid the last stone 
(Oct. 15, 1880), shows the highest example of 
architectural stone-carving that man’s ingenious 
patience has succeeded in erecting anywhere. 
The Eiffel Tower is about 984ft. high, and 
although thus by far the loftiest building on the 
earth, cannot be compared with the spires of 
Cologne. Their height is 532ft., and the nearest 
approach to their elevation is the iron central 
spire of Rouen Cathedral, which measures 482ft. 
high. Rheims Cathedral central spire is 422ft., 
and the steeple at Vienna is 441ft. high, while 
S.W. spire at Hamburg figures 472ft. from the 
ground. Strasburg nearly reaches this, being 
468ft. tall. St. Peter’s at Rome measures 460ft. 
to the top of the dome, and St. Paul’s is supposed 
to be 356ft. to the ball which surmounts the 
cathedral. Salisbury Cathedral spire, the tallest 
in England, is 404ft. high, and St. Michael’s 
spire, Coventry, which comes next, measures 
320ft. These comparative particulars enable one 
to realise the vast proportions of the subject of 
our illustrations to-day, and besides, they give 
increased interest to the detail photograph, see- 
ing that it was taken at such an immense height 
from the ground, and from a_ position never 
likely again to be possible, in so far as Cologne, 
at any rate, is concerned. King Frederick Wil- 
liam ITI. rescued this cathedral from the state of 
a ruined fragment. During his reign, £50,000 
were laid out upon it, chiefly in repairs. His 
successor, Fredk. William LYV., contributed over 
£100,000 towards the £225,000 spent in his time. 
The late architect, Zwirner, estimated the total 
cost at £750,000. The north porch cost £100,000, 
and, like the more simple south portal, was 
designed by Zwirner. ‘The iron fléche and iron 
reoft of the nave were added in 1860-62, and the 
whole, except the towers, was nearly finished in 
1865. The story about finding the original 
designs of the old architect for this church is 
thus told: The main facade drawings originally 
kept in the archives of the Cathedral were lost 
when, in 1794, the French occupied the city. 
One of the drawings representing the north tower 
was discovered in 1814 in a loft at Darmstadt, 
after it had been used by some one as the bottom 
of atray, for being of parchment, the plan served 
well enough to dry beans upon. Fortunately, 
beyond the tack holes, the drawing .was not 

eriously hurt, and Dr. Moller, a, distinguished 
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antiquarian of the place, published a copy of the 
sheet in 1818, when, after some inquiry, it was 
found to belong -to a very large drawing of 


| Cologne Cathedral on parchment, then in the 


possession of M. Imbart, an architect in Paris, 
who had bought it from M. Foureroy, he having 
found it in Belgium. M. Boisserée ultimately 
secured the parts, and sold the complete docu- 
ments to the King of Prussia, and it is now in 
the safe keeping of the City of Cologne. The 
drawing measures 13ft. long by 6ft. Gin. wide. 
Cologne Cathedral was commenced in 1249, but 
the wars in which its archbishops were engaged 
absorbed all available funds, so that the choir 
was not finished till 1322. The nave and southern 
tower rose even more slowly. In 1437 the tower 
was built to the third stage, and bells were 
erected init. In the 16th century the nave was 
built up to the level of the caps of the arcade, 
and the northern tower was made to match the 
other, and so the work tardily went on, while its 
gigantic scale may well account for this want of 
progress. Thus the length of the church is over 
500ft., and its width, with aisles, is 280ft. The 
length of the transepts is 290ft. The roofs are 
more than 200ft. high, and the tower bases are 
100ft. wide. The foundations of the southern 
tower are known to be at least 44ft. below the 
surface. The choir is 161ft. high. The aisles 
are double. The faulty stone from the Drachen- 
fels on the exterior has been replaced by a 
sounder stone from Andernach and Tréves. We 
shall give some details of the masonry to the 
spires and portals shortly. 


ABBEY BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER. 


Tuts block of offices in Prince’s-street, West- 
minster, has been erected in two portions, that 
shown in the view being just completed, and the 
remainder of the return frontage having been 
built about three years ago. The builder of the 
older portion was Mr. Thos. Boyce. ‘The front 
of this is of picked stocks, with red brick dress- 
ings. The part just completed was built by 
Messrs. Harris and Wardrop. The facings of 
this are of Lawrence’s best red bricks, rubbed 
and gauged throughout; and the whole of the 
ground floor and all the cornices and dressings 
are of Chilmark stone. The staircases are of oak 
and teak. The carving has been well executed 
by Mr. Mabey. The frontage to the return 
street is about 135ft. Mr. W. Gillbee Scott, 
A.R.I.B.A., of 25, Bedford-row, W.C., is the 
architect of the whole of the buildings. 


A SHEET OF FOUR RESIDENCES. 


Amonost our illustrations will. be found a sheet 
of four houses designed by Mr. Fred. Chancellor, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, of London and Chelms- 
ford. Potsgrove Rectory, Beds, is now in 
course of erection for his grace the Duke of 
Bedford, K.G. The external walls, which are 
16in., hollow, are faced with red, hand-made, 
sand-faced, kiln bricks, with arches of rubbed 
and gauged bricks from Lawrence, of Bracknell ; 
and the roofs are to be covered with Broseley 
tiles. The internal woodwork is to be stained 
and varnished ; the principal rooms and staircase 
coated with Mander’s best copal flatting var- 
nish. The staircase, which is to be in pitch-pine, 
is to have square worked balusters and newels. 
The contract price, including stabling and other 
matters, is £2,000, and the bnilders are Messrs. 
Webster and Cannon, of Aylesbury. Gilston 
Rectory, Herts, also in course of erection, is 
being built of similar materials and treated in 
the same way. ‘The amount of contract is 
£2,295, also including stabling, &c.; the builder 
is Mr. Alfred Brown, of Braintree, Essex. The 
other two residences are designed for the 
Upminster Hall Estate. Upminster is a village 
three miles from Romford. During the last few 
years a station has been opened at Upminster 
itself, the site for which was purchased from the 
owner of the estate. This station is on the new 
line from Fenchurch-street to Southend, and the 
estate is happily situated within easy reach of 
London and the chief Essex watering-place. 


ROOD-SCREEN, RANWORTH. CHURCH, NORFOLK. 


As promised, when we gave the double-page sheet 
of general drawings and details of this magnificent 
screen in the Burrptne News for Nov. 16th last, 
we now publish, with the permission of the Nor- 
folk and Norwich Archeological Society, some 
further illustrations, by Mr. C. J. W. Winter, of 
the figure panels from the same masterpiece. 
Taking them in the order in which they are 


grouped on our plate, we have from the north | 
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wing, or parclose screen, the figure of St. Stephem 
(left-hand top corner), Proto-martyr, vested as a 
deacon, in alb and green dalmatic, holding in 
his right hand a napkin containing stones, the ice 
instruments of his martyrdom, and in his lefta _ 
book. Next in order is an archbishop, whose 
name is unknown. His figure is from the 
south wing, or parclose screen. Dr. Husen- 
beth supposed this figure to represent St. | 
Thomas (i Becket) of Canterbury. The letter 9 
observed on the orphrey of the chasuble, 
apparently the initial ‘‘ T,” would confirm 
this supposition. The vestments are the alb and 
tunicle, dalmatic and chasuble. The archi- 
episcopal pall is pierced and kept in its place on 
the vestment by small pins in the form of crosses 
patte fitché, which gave origin to these charges 
in the arms of the See of Canterbury. St. 
Lawrence Martyr stands next on the sheet; 
his figure comes from the same wing. He is 
habited as a deacon—albe and red dalmatic—his 
left hand resting on a gridiron, the instrument 
of his martyrdom, and his right hand a book. 
Below these on our plate to the left is St. Mary 
the Virgin with the Holy Child, to whom the 
Virgin mother holds the left breast. St. George, 
clothed in armour, striking a dragon with his 
sword, comes next. The surcoat and shield are 
both charged with St. George’s cross gules on & 
field agent ; the costume and armour are of late 
character, subsequent to 1450, and worthy of ob- 
servation as helping to determine the date. St. 
Barbara V.M. is the last saint represented here 
to-day. She bears in her right hand a tower, 
her usual attribute, and in the left a palm 
branch—emblem of martyrdom. The design of 
the diaper on the robe is remarkably rich and 
beautiful, but of late character. Mr. F, M. 
Elgood lends us the originals of these illus- 


trations. 
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ABBOT’S HOSPITAL, GUILDFORD. 


A FEW facts in the history of Abbot’s Hos- 

pital, Guildford, which we illustrate this 
week, may be interesting. Abbot’s Hospital, 
High-street, Guildford, was founded in James 
the First’s reign, in the year 1619, by George 
Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, for a Master, 
twelve Brethren, and eight Sisters. George 
Abbot was- born on the 29th of October, 1562, 
and was the second son of six, his father being a 
cloth- worker. 

His mother dreamt that, if she could eat a jack 
or pike before her child’s birth, that he would 
become a great man. This so impressed her, that. 
she tried indefatigably, but unsuccessfully, to 
obtain one, till one day after dipping water from 
the river she found the desired fish in her pail. 

This she cooked at once and ate; and on the 
circumstances becoming known, when the child 
was born, several persons of quality came forward 
and offered themselves as sponsors, and undertook 
his education. He rapidly advanced, and even-— 
tually became Primate of England. : 

The hospital is built of red bricks, with stone 
dressings round a quadrangle about 66ft. in 
breadth and 63 in depth. In the centre of the — 


front is a tower, with an octagonal turret at each 4 


corner, and the main entrance is through an 


archway, around a moulding of which runs the q 


motto ‘‘ DEUS NOBIS HAC OTIA FECIT.”’ 


The hall is wainscoted, and has an enriched = 


facia and cornice, and the chapel adjoining has a 
a lofty roof and large windows in the Perpendi- 


cular style filled with stained glass, illustrating 


the History of Jacob. This glass is said to have 
been brought from a neighbouring friary, exe- a 
cuted from designs by Albert Durer. a 
Some doors, chimneypieces, and the Master’s — 
staircase afford splendid examples of Jacobean — 
woodwork. The chapel is still used for service — 
twice a day, conducted by the Master or Vice= ~ 
Master. a 
The house is governed by a Master, who must — 
be Rector of Trinity Church (opposite the Hos- — 
pital) or the Mayor of Guildford, and be un- 
married, and he and five Brethren appoint @ — 
Vice-Master who lives in the house. 
must be 60 years old, unmarried, and have lived — 
in Guildford twenty years. A view of the — 
building by Mr. Edwin Hardy was given in thei 
Burtping News for June 24, 1881. = 
Harry Horr. 


oe —_—_—_—_—_— 


An organ, built at a cost of £500 by Messrs. 
Foster and Andrews, of Hull, was dedicated on 
Friday in the parish church ot Cadzow, N.B. 2 


Inmates | 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


BOUT three-fourths of the buildings erected 
_ by the London School Board, said the Daily 
graph of Tuesday last, have, on the authority 
n ‘expert’? who has studied the question, 
n badly constructed ! Good old School Board ! 
ry old contractors ! There is nothing like 
1@ a thing thoroughly whilst one is about it, 
A this case none will deny that somebody, 
bodies, has or have made a thoroughgoing 
s of affairs, for which the London ratepayers, 
er too good-tempered when settling with the 
ector of school rates, will bring him or them 


ook. 


A Se ee 
Vhen, long enough ago, you repeatedly called 
ntion to the existence of an exceedingly grave 
e of things in connection with the buildings 
eted by the School Board, many were inclined 
loubt whether your views of the case were 


would benefit. 
justified by reason and common-sense ? Anyhow, 
T intend to do what 
before people. 


the present 
system rather than to individuals, and declare 


that the attempt to deal with the building of so 
large a number of schools is too much for any 
one body to manage. 
result of any investigation that may be made, I 
shall argue for the splitting up of the 
into many smaller 
central authority. 

the School Board 
positively engaged 
undertakings, where, 
and occasional miscellaneous works, 
Council is merely 
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Is not the scheme good, and 


I can to put the suggestion 


ee 
Until inquiry shows otherwise, I shall refer 


trouble, primarily, at any rate, to 


Whatever may be the 


large body 
ones, retaining, however, a 
It must be remembered that 
for London is actively and 
in most extensive building 
except for a few fire-stations 
the County 
acting negatively as a general 
It isnot therefore of any 


Apparently, 
badly off as any 
ing last Tuesday night at a dinner given by the 
Plumbers’ Company at the Fishmongers’ Hall, 
Mr. Ritchie, M.P., said. that ‘ notwithstanding 
all the efforts of all the architects and all the 
sanitary inspectors, 
the nation of thousands of pounds, the members 
of the House of Commons lived in an 
redolent of the 
imagined, a 
of legislators (laughter and applause).’’ I don’t 
see myself where the 
possibly is because 
calipash and calipee. 
graceful and abominable state of things. 
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filthy, nauseatius atmosphere ; but surely such @ 
state of things is a disgrace to the authorities, 
when found in the National Palace of Justice ! 


however, the Government are as 
Lord upon the Bench. Speak- 


called in at the expense to 


atmosphere 
foulest odours that could be 
nd seriously prejudicial to the health 


laugh comes in; but that 
I am not well lined with 
It seems to me a very dis- 


el 


ranted by facts; but now all will see how supervising authority. 
rect was your judgment, and how accurately | purpose to say that because a corporation like the} Ags I have said before, the plumbers are, in 
| foretold the ultimate exposure of a County Council can manage with one architect, | virtue of examination and registration, the 
ic scandal which, having become generally | that therefore the School Board can do the same. | coming men. Mr. Ritchie hoped that the 
wn, will have to be investigated to the And, after all, the C.C. has many—very many— Dhawbers’ Company would direct attention to the 
e. ‘Then, if one may reason from the deputy architects, to wit, the district surveyors. | House of Commons, which, be it noted, the 
grmation already made public, the affair will P architects, &c., have failed to cure. Verily, he 
a regular ‘‘ eye-opener.’’ For the practical] Every architect knows the difference between | must be thinking of taking the back seat. 
port of the whole business is that many | working to the letter of a specification and in its m 

spirit. What holds good with respect to specifi- So Lord Grimthorpe wins the day. What is 


Hions sterling of Londoners’ money have been 
jended without a just guid pro quo. Indeed, 
is worse than this, for deficient construction 
ans a constant and ever-recurring Dill for 
uctural repairs, which, in the case of so large 
umber of buildings, amounts to a most serious 
m in the yearly expenditure. I therefore 
ew my hope, expressed months ago, when 
a first called attention to the matter, that 
he shameful record,’’ as it appears in the 
ading of the article in the Daily Telegraph, 
ove referred to, may be the subject of a piece- 
al investigation. 


It is impossible, and would be most unjust, 
attempt, at the present time, to lay blame 

any party or parties. So to do will 
other persons’ business. But we can cer- 
mly wonder at the unwholesomeness of 
system that should lead to such de- 
srable results, and we now express little 
rprise that there should be differences between 
e Board and the contracting fraternity. And 
se can reason and moralise until we come 
iturally to the proposition that the direct cause 
ading to the ultimate effect must have been 
efficient or ineffective supervision. Young 
chitects there are who, feeble and despicably 
eak, to a degree, are led by the nose by un- 
rupulous contractors ; but who will say that a 
porate body, elected by the ratepayers of the 
rgest city in the world, can excuse themselves 
r being thus bamboozled, without convicting 
1emselves of one or more culpable shortcomings 
1 their organisation? And I make use of the 
resent scandals to emphasise what I have urged 
ften before, and that is that the system of 
lacing the whole supervision of a vast number 
f important buildings in the hands of one archi- 
ect and staff is radically wrong. In a city like 
jondon, the amount of work is necessarily such 
s would at times, if not permanently, baffle the 
forts of the most conscientious and hard- 
forking of chiefs and of his assistants. I venture 
ven to suggest that the organisation of the 
ondon School Board requires to be remodelled 
nd placed upon a basis that will in future insure 
ounder results. 


“There might be one supervising board and 
many district boards, each having its architect 
ind the overboard its architectural adviser. Or, 
yhat would perhaps be better, the district 
joards might put their work out to competition. 
\nyhow, a subdivision of the duties of watching 
wer the erection of the schools, instead of its 
oncentration, might, in this case, lead to excel- 
ent results. ‘here would then be a large 
umber of architects to see that the work was 
lone as it should be. As I have before hinted in 
he matter of regulation School Board details— 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, &c., &c, (!)—ordained to be intro- 
luced into the elevations and full scale drawings 
‘or new buildings by the members of the Archi- 
ects’ staft as prescribed by the superior,—there 
vould certainly be a benefiting of London and 
scholastic architecture. And instead of the 
irehitectural profession being yearly done out of 
ens of thousands of pounds of commission, it 
vould receive its due, by which the ratepayers 


.. 


cations is true in regard to building by-laws. An 
unscrupulcus 
all that was required of him by authorities ; but 
the surveyor knows this 
truth. Yet he has no power, in 
of enforcing the builder to comply with his just 
demands. I am speaking now of jerry - builders 
and district surveyors. 
points in the defences 
London from becoming one mass of rotten, 
tottering tenements, 
Buggins, his friends, and relations. 
fore, with a sense of relief that one turns to the 
report of this week’s 
and finds that at last there is to be an endeavour 
to remedy these defects in legislation. 
be remembered that some time back the matter 
was referred to a sub-committee of the Building 
Act Committee. 
tions have already been made to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee 
amendment, in certain respects, of the existing 
law. 


taken. 
qualified surveyors at hand, and to render their 


efforts abortive by inefficient legislation is mere 
vanity. As matters at present stand, 
may impudently clamber through the weak 
points in the defences, 
strances of the poor D.S., who, if conscientious, 
perhaps gets in addition a smack in the face from 
English ‘“ Justice,’’ forsooth, for proof of which 
keep a constant eye upon 


gence 
reformations in by-laws for Metropolitan builders 


are not to be a mere farce, but that they will be 
just such added power in the hands of the dis- 
trict surveyors aS may prove something more 
than a snafile-bit to Buggins and Co. 


question occurs to me here because in my walks 
abroad I see substantial buildings fitted with a 
wretched film of concrete on 
the trimmer—an invention of the “ jerry ”’ 
builder. 


builder may appear to have done 
to be very far from the 
many things, 
There are certain weak 
which keep the City of 


that are well known to Mr. 
It is, there- 


County Council meeting, 


It will 


We now learn that representa- 
with a view to the 


Tt is about time such a course were 
To have a large number of properly- 


Mr. B. 


and laugh at the remon- 


the ‘ Legal Intelli- 


? in the Burtpinc News. I do hope these 


Is the good old trimmer-arch to die out? The 


laths, in place of 


The defects of the New Law Courts come to 
the front once more. This time it is touching the 
ventilation of Court of Appeal No. 2. Sitting 
therein on Monday last, Lord Justice Bowen 
complained that the atmosphere was intolerably 
foul, and gave it as his conviction that foul air was 
actually being supplied where fresh was supposed 
to enter. Lord Justice Fry said he entirely con- 
curred in the observation of Lord Justice Bowen, 
expressing a wish that the Government would 
either supply them with pure air or allow them 
to break the windows and supply themselves. 
Possibly there is something wrong with the 
drainage somewhere about the neighbourhood of 
Court of Appeal No. 2, in which case Government 
might hurry up and see that something is done, 
and not cause one Judge to be rendered ill, and 
two others to so sorely and justly complain. 
Anything more revolting to an English gentle- 
man than to be compelled to work ina disgusting 
and polluted atmosphere it is difficult to conceive. 
In an ordinary police-court we, for some un- 


explained reason or another, expect to find a 


sign’’ by 
the abbey 
reminds me of nothing so much as 
an infant of tender years 
of the elevation of the most incompetent architect 
the world has seen. 
realisation of the monstrosity in design prepared 
for the cruciform space on the 
It appears probable, however, 
may now be realised. Truly, we live in strange 


times. 


Sheffield, 
visited Hawarden on Saturday, to attend a presen- 
tation by Mrs. Gladstone to Mr. Arthur Cochrane, 
of London, contractor for the new swing bridge 


over the Dee. i 
Railway Company, presented Mr. Cochrane with a 


to happen now ? Although there is no truth in 
the rumour that the grand Norman turret will be 
shortly demolished, and an entirely new design 
take the place of the present Lady-chapel, we 
may be sure that Lord Grimthorpe is chuckling 
over the manner in which he will now be able to 
startle the architectural and artistic world by his 
future exploits. 
Buripixne News know what is 
stones—such as those that are taken from the 
original 
They wre 
lovely fragments that one would deem worthy of 
a place in any museum ! Buried in the new walling ! 
Ihave the authority of 
that this is so. 
abbey I noticed many 


clerestory windows, 
the day they were worked, and the man vouch- 


safed me the information that they would be 
built in the new masonry. 


By the bye, do readers of the 
done with the old 
clerestory windows of the presbytery ? 
buried in the thickness of the new walls— 


a mason at the Abbey 
When recently visiting the 
lovely little caps from the 
sharp and clear in mould as 


Anything more preposterous than the ‘‘de- 
Lord Grimthorpe for the west-end of 
it would be difficult to conceive. It 
the attempt of 
to scrawl an imitation 


Heaven defend us froma 


high altar screen ! 
that our every fear 


GorTH. 
<= $$ 
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A number of the officials of the Manchester, 
and Lincolnshire Railway Company 


Mrs. Gladstone, on behalf of the 
chiming clock, in recognition of his services in the 
superintendence and erection of the Hawarden 
Bridge over the Dee. 


At Peterborough on Saturday evening the Right 
Hon. A. Peel, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
entertained at dinner about 100 of the employés of 
Mr. John Thompson, the ecclesiastical contractor, 
who have recently been engaged in making addi- 
tions to Sandy Lodge, the Speaker’s residence. 


A statue of Balzac, the work of M. Fourner, was 
inaugurated at Tours on Monday. 


Mr. E. A. Walton, A.R.S.A., has received & 
commission from the Glasgow Town Council, 
following the usual custom, to execute a portrait of 
ex-Lord Provost Sir James King for the Corpora- 
tion Galleries, and a replica will be presented to 
Lady King. 

The promoters of the Beverley and East Riding 
Company, who obtained authority last year to con- 
struct a line from Beverley through the plain of 
Holderness (now altogether unserved by railway), 
have applied for Parliamentary powers to extend 
the railway so that it may join the Hull and 
Barnsley system at Little Weighton, five miles 
north of Beverley, and run through to Bridlington 


Quay. 


Building Tnrtelliqenee, 


Moruey, Legeps.—St. Mary’s Mission Hall, 
Middleton-road, Morley, was opened on Thurs- 
day, the 21st inst. The design of the building 
is Classical. The front faces Middleton-road, is 
gabled, and is built of local pitched stone. The 
large hall, which is 48ft. by 31ft., and 23ft. 
high, and has. accommodation for 250 adults, is 
spanned by partly open-dressed roof trusses with 
ornamental spandrels. The pulpit is a relic of 
the old church. Behind the hall are two vestries 
and infants’ -schoolroom, and heating-chamber 
under vestries. All the internal fittings are of 
dressed pine. The building throughout is heated 
by hot water on the high-pressure system. The 
contracts have been carried out by local con- 
tractors, under the superintendence of the archi- 
tect, Mr. T. A. Buttery, Queen-street, Morley. 


RoruEruam.—At a meeting of the Rotherham 
Board of Guardians on Monday last, the recom- 
mendation of the committee was unanimously 
approved with regard to the proposed enlarge- 
ment of the workhouse. The enlargement 
includes taking down the greater portion of the 
present buildings, and providing new tramp and 
receiving wards, lunatic wards, board and 
relieving officer’s rooms, master’s house and 
offices, able-bodied blocks for men and women, 
with large day-rooms, children’s and nursery 
day and night rooms, bath, lavatories, &c. New 
dining-hall to accommodate 350, kitchen and 
scullery, fitted with complete steam cooking 
arrangement, bakery, stoves, &c.; also laundry, 
washhouse, &c., with steam washing appliances. 
New foul wards and isolation hospital, also work- 
shop, stables, wood-sheds, &c., and complete re- 
arrangement of the whole of the drainage. The 
estimated cost of the above schemeis £22,000. Mr. 
H, L. Lacon, of Rotherham, architect to the 
Board, has prepared the whole of the plans and 
specifications, which have been approved by the 
Local Government Board, and the work is to be 
commenced as soon as possible. 


St. Nzor’s, Cornwaru.—The parish church of 
St. Neot’s, near Bodmin, which was dedicated on 
Oct. 14th, 1321, on the site of a more ancient 
fabric, was reopened last week after the comple- 
tion of a second instalment of restoration, effected 
at a cost of £850, from designs by Mr. G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne, of London and Plymouth. 
The church was partially restored five years 
since at a cost of £600. “Mr. R. M. Rowse, of 
Portland-place, Plymouth, has been the con- 
tractor for the principal portions of the present 
works, including the renovation of the chancel 
roof, the decoration of the same, together with 
the decoration of screens, the laying down of the 
tiles of the centre and south passages, and the re- 
pairs totower roof. Messrs. Fouracre and ‘Watson, 
Stonehouse, have decorated the eastern wall, 
and also the choir stalls. Mr. Richard Marks, 
of St. Neot’s, did the replastering of the inside 
walls and part of the church roof. Mr. Thomas 
Northcott, of St. Neot’s, executed the seating of 
the south side of the church, the north side work 
having been done by him at the former restora- 
tion. Mr. Harry Stokes, of Woodbury, Exeter, 
has carried out the rehanging of the six bells, 
and the organ was repaired by Messrs. Hele and 
Co., of Plymouth. 

Sournamproy.—The new Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Edmund, in the Avenue, was 
opened on Wednesday week. The building 
consists of a nave, 82ft. by 49ft. 8in. internal 
measurement; sanctuary, 29ft. 3in. by -27tt-= 
Chapel of Our Lady, 26¢t. by 10ft. 6in. ; organ- 
loft over the sacristy, 265¢t. by 11ft., with large 
arch opening out into the sanctuary. There are 
two sacristies on the south side. The total 
length of the church is 122ft., and the greatest 
width 61ft. Fourteenth-Century Gothic is the 
style adopted, and the building is of red brick, 
with Hamhill stone dressings externally, whilst 
the roofs are covered with Broseley tiles. The 
nave arcades consist of five bays, with octagonal 
piers having moulded capitals. The whole of 
the internal stonework is of Bath stone, and the 
plain spaces between are plastered. The roofs 
are of pitch pine with king-post principals and 
traceried windbraces to the purlins and pole 
plates. Duffey’s wood-block paving is used for 
the floors, that of the sanctuary being of oak. 
The screen to the chapel is of six bays of moulded 
oak tracing, filled in with brass- work, and sur- 
mounted with carved goblets and pinnacles. The 
porch inside the main entrance is also of oak. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH HOLOGIO! 
SOCIETIES. 


; 
EpinsurcH ARcHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
The winter session of this association was op 
last (Thursday) evening, when a _ paper 01 
‘Egyptian Architecture’? was read by Mr 
Conway. The following is the syllabus for 
session, the meetings being held on Thurs 
evenings, and the visits on Saturday afternoon: 
1889: Dec. 12th, ‘‘ Bye Paths in Architecture,’ 
by G. S. Aithen. 1890: Jan. 9th, ‘Some 
Early Scottish Architects,” by J. Balfour Par 
Advocate; Jan. 23rd, ‘‘Symbolism,’”’ by Rey. 
Edward Sugden ; Feb. 6th, paper by John Kin. 
ross; Feb. 20th, ‘‘Ingress and EKeress for 
Public Buildings,’’ by Henry F. Kerr; Feb. 22nd, 
visit to Parliament Hall, Argyll Tower, and St. 
Margaret’s Chapel—Leader, Mr. Blanc ; March 
8th, visit to Free Library and Old University 
Buildings—Leaders, G. Washington Browne, 
and Professor G. Baldwin Brown; March 20th, 
‘‘Electric Lighting of Interiors,’’ Principal 
F. Grant Ogilvie; March 29th, visit to Preston, 
Preston Cross, Prestonpans Church, &c.; April 
10th, ‘‘ Accessories of Architecture,” by John 
Keppie, President Glasgow A.A.; April 19th, 
visit to Gosford and Red House—Leader, Mr. 
Rhind, sculptor; May 3rd, visit to Tantallon 
Castle—Leaders, Mr. McGibbon and Sir W. 
Hamilton Dalrymple; May 17th, visit to Bridge 
Castle and Torphicken Church—Leaders, Mr 
Thomas Bowman and Mr. C. Johnston; May 
29th, President’s Closing. Address; May 31, 
Annual Excursion, Dunfermline, Inverkeithing, 
Fordell, Pitreavie. 


Guascow ARCHITECTURAL Socrery.—At a 
meeting of this society held on the 21st inst., 
Mr. David MacGibbon, architect, of Edinburgh, 
read a paper on ‘ Ancient Scottish Domestic 
Architecture.”” The characteristics of Scottish 
architecture, he said, were wide and varied in 
styles. From the earliest periods to the 17th 
century it was peculiarly and markedly national, 
and different from that of other countries. It also. 
adapted itself to and was found suitable for all 
the varied wants and requirements of the country 
during that long period. As regarded archi- 
tectural eftect, it also possessed many picturesque 
elements. 


Mancuestser Socrery or Arcuirects.—The 
members of council elected for the year 1890 are 
—president, Mr. R. K. Freeman, F.R.I.B.A. 5 
vice-president, Mr. J. Medland Taylor, with 
Mr. K. Salomons, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. W. A. Royle, 
F.R.I.B.A., Mr. T. Worthington, F.R.I.B.A., 
Mr. Murgatroyd, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. J. G. 


The benches are of pitch-pine and oak. The 
building is designed to be complete in itself 
without the tower, with an oak fléche upon the 
nave roof, rising 39ft. above it. A tower may 
be added in future, of five stages, and of a height 
of 180ft., the upper stage being of Hamhill stone, 
and finished with four large turrets and inter- 
mediate pinnacles. This is not, however, in- 
cluded in the present contract. The clerestory 
has ten windows of three lights each, and with 
flowing tracery—each window being different. 
Messrs. Westlake supplied the stained glass, and 
the carving has been executed by Mr. A. B. 
Wall, of Cheltenham. The contract has been 
carried out by Mr. W. H. Chapman, of Woolston, 
from designs by Mr. Lunn, of Portsmouth. 


Srranton, Harriepoor.—After undergoing a 
thorough renovation, lasting over the principal 
portion of the present year, All Saints’ Church, 
Stranton, was reopened last week. It is the 
parish church of West Hartlepool, is Perpendi- 
cular in style, and has been greatly defaced by a 
restoration of forty years since, when it was filled 
with high pews. The whole of the plaster has 
been removed and the walls repointed, while the 
old floors have been taken up, and the surface 
excavated to the depth of about a foot. The 
surface of the nave has been concreted and laid 
with wood blocks, and the chancel paved with 
red tiles, and new steps have been laid. The 
whole of the old seating has been removed, and 
replaced in the nave and north chapel with oak 
benches, and stalls for churchwardens at the 
west end. The walls have been panelled with a 
dado from the old oak seating toa height of 5ft. 
The new pulpit is of oak, with panelled and 
traceried front, resting on an octagonal stone 
base. The chancel fittings are all of oak. The 
new choir and priest stalls have traceried fronts 
and carved poppy heads. A carved open traceried 
screen divides the sacrarium from the north 
chapel. A new organ-chamber has been added 
on the south side of the chancel. The old 
traceried windows have been built into the new 
walls. An organ has been supplied by Messrs. 
Abbot and Smith, of Leeds, at a cost of £800; 
the pipes are decorated, and the case is of 
panelled oak, richly moulded, from the design of 
the architect. A new stone font is to be placed 
at the west end of the south aisle. The soil 
around the exterior walls of the church has been 
excavated, and a trench formed, so as to prevent 
the damp arising from the churchyard. Messrs. 
Suggitt and Son were the contractors for the 
mason work, and Messrs. Clark and Co. for the 
carpenter and joiners’ work. The total cost of 
restoration has been about £1,500. The work 


has been carried out from plans, and under the Elgood, A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. John Ely, 
superintendence of Mr. J. H. Morton, of South] F.R.I.B.A.; and Mr. Paul Ogden, A.R.I.B.A , 
Shields. It is intended at some future time to | hon. secretaries. 2 


place new roofs over the nave, aisle, and chancel, 


A Lerxrps AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITUCTURAL SOCIETY. 
so as to complete the restoration. 


—The annual dinner of this society was held at 
the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on Monday night. 
Mr. Henry Perkin, the president, occupied the 
chair, and_about 100 members and guests were 
present Mr. George Corson gave ‘‘The Army 
and Navy,’’. to which Colonel T. W. Harding 
responded. Mr. W. Lavies Jackson, M.P., ac- 
knowledged the toast of ‘‘'The House of Com- 
mons,’’ proposed by Professor Ransome, and Mr. 
J. J. Willson and Col. Wilson then replied to 
the toast of ‘‘The Fine Arts,’’ given by Mr. 
W.H. Thorp. The toast of the evening, ‘‘ The 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society,” 
was proposed by Mr. F. H. Wigfall, and rea 
sponded to by the President, who said that in 
entering upon the second session of his term as _ 
President, he hoped to do his best to increase the — 
membership of the society, both as regarded 
practising members and honorary members. 


York ARCHITECTURAL AssocrATIoN. — Mr. 
W. G. Penty, F.R.I.B.A., delivered the pre- 
sidential address at the opening of the session 
of this association on Thursday night, the 21st 
inst. He congratulated the members, 53 in 
number, on the prosperity and increasing use- 
fulness of the association. Architects and 
builders would, he said, welcome the new by- 
laws of the York Corporation, as their instruc- 
tions would be more definite. In reviewing 
public improvements, the president alluded to om 
the necessity of widening Nessgate, and paid a 
compliment to Mr. George Styan, the ex-city 
surveyor, who prepared the original plans for the * 
City Walls restoration. In a lengthened allusion — 
to wood pavement, Mr. Penty regarded it as an — 
expensive luxury for the ratepayers of York, — 
though wooden blocks have their advantages as 


— = ¢_ 


CHIPS. 


The annual dinner of the Society of Engineers 
will take place at the Holborn Restaurant on 
Wednesday week, the 11th prox. 


The foundation stone of a masonic hall was laid 
in George-street, Dumfries, on Saturday. The 
building will be two stories in height, the meeting- 
room for the lodge being on the first floor, and the 
grand story being let off as a school. Mr. Cromwell 
is the architect, and the cost will be £1,300. 


A new entrance is being made to the park at 
Membland, Devon, for Lord Revelstoke, under the 
superintendence of Mr. G. W. Crosbie, the resident 
estate architect. The gates will be of hammered 
iron, and will be wrought by Mr. de Wilde, of 
Archer-street, Shaftesbury-avenue, W. The granite 
piers will be surmounted by the Revelstoke sup- 
porters, a rampant bull and a muzzled bear. These 
latter will be in red Corsehill stone from the Dum- 
friesshire quarries, and Mr. Harry Hemas, of Exeter, 
is commissioned to carve them. The two blocks 
designed for this work weighed, in the rough, 
9 tons 7ewt. and 7 tons 7ewt. respectively. 


Lady Clark on Saturday cut the first sod of the 
International Exhibition of Electrical Engineering 
and General Industries which is to be held in Edin- 
burgh next year, in comm2moration of the opening 
of the Forth Bridge. Mr. Allan Carter is the 
engineer and architect. 


Mr. G. W. Davies, builder and contractor, of 
Liverpool, died rather suddenly on Saturday. His 
father was superintendent of works at the building 
of the Liverpool Customs House, and he himself 
had many important contracts, notably that with 
Messrs. Lewis and Co. after the great fire at their 
Liverpool premises. 
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wellas their disadvantages. He offered several 
eens in regard to laying the pavement 
and forming the foundations. Remarks were 
made upon the new municipal building which is 
being erected adjoining the Guildhall, and an 
approving reference to the plans of the new 
courts of justice, &c., in Clifford-street ; a sug- 
gestion being offered, however, that if a few 
thousands were added to the contract price the 
structure would be more pleasing, more in ac- 
‘cordance with similar works in other towns, and 
far more satisfactory to the architects. 


OO — 2 


COMPETITIONS. 


Ricumonp, Surrey!—In the competition for 
new municipal buildings the Richmond vestry 
have finally selected the design under motto 
“ Bon Espoir,’’ the work of Mr. W. J. Ancell, 
3, Staples Inn, W.C., to whom the assessor (Mr. 
James Edmeston) did not award either premium. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Edmeston awarded 
the first premium to Messrs. George Elkington 
and Son, 95, Cannon-street, E.C , and the second 
to Mr. T. Verity, 11, Jermyn-street,S.W. At 
the vestry meeting at which this recommenda- 
tion of the committee was adopted, strong com- 
ments were made on their conduct in thus 
depriving the premiated architects of the legiti- 
mate reward of their success in the competition, 
by the Rev. C. F. Coutts and others; but it was 

carried by twelve votes to four. 


Sipcup Corrace Hosprrat.—Sixty-eight de- 
signs were received in competition for the Sidcup 
Cottage Hospital. A member of the Institute 
was called in to assist the committee in selecting 
the most suitable design. After several meetings, 
the drawings submitted by Mr. Sidney G. Goss, 
A.R.I.B.A., of 48, Finsbury-circus, E.C., were 
selected. Mr. Goss has now met the committee, 
and has been instructed to prepare working 
drawings, and to obtain tenders for the work, 
forthwith. 


————————- 


CHIPS. 


A bronze statue of the late Mr. Alexander 
Balfour, erected in St. John’s-gardens, Liverpool, 
by public subscription, was unveiled on Saturday 
last by the Rey. Canon Ellison. The statue is the 
work of Mr. A. Bruce Joy, and the pedestal is of 
grey granite, from the Bessbrook Quarry, Newry. 


The accounts filed under the failure of Alexander 
McEwen, railway contractor, of Cannon-street, 
London, show gross liabilities £51,463, whereof 
£40,160 are fully secured, and assets £7,643. The 
assets mainly consist of shares in American mining 
and railway securities, the values of which are 
purely nominal. 


The remains of the late Mr. George Jackson, of 
the Architect’s office in the Guildhall, who died on 
Sunday week, were interred in Abney Park 
Cemetery on Thursday, the 2Ist inst. The chief 
mourners were Mrs. Jackson, the widow, and the 
brother of the deceased. The high esteem in which 
Mr. Jackson was universally held, and particularly 
by his colleagues at Guildhall, was testified by the 
presence of 87 of his friends at the graveside. 


A new post-office has been opened at Dartmouth. 
It occupies part of the ground floor and basement 
of the Railway Hotel, and the public offices have 
an area of 60ft. by 22ft. Messrs. Hayward and 
Wooster, of Bath, were the contractors for the 
reconstruction and fittings. 


The Southampton harbour board at their last 
meeting received a report stating that the dredging 
ect had been completed at a total cost of 

_ £33,805. ‘The members voted a hundred guineas to 
Mr. Burbridge, the harbour master, in recognition 
of his special services in connection with the under- 
taking. 

It has been decided to erect a statue to the 
memory of the late Hon. F. J. Tollemache, for- 
merly M.P. for Grantham, in that town. Mr. 
George Simonds, of St. John’s Wood, London, has 
been commissioned to carry out the work. The 
statue, which will be of bronze, is to be 10ft. in 
height, with a base not less than 9ft., of Aberdeen 
granite. Th cost will amount to £1,000. 


The council of the Yorkshire College at Leeds 
have elected Mr. John Goodman to succeed Pro- 
fessor Barr in the chair of Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering. Mr. Goodman, who is twenty-seven 
andy of age, is at present chief assistant at the 

roadway Testing Works and Chemical Laboratory, 
Westminster. He has had twelve years’ experience 
in engineering work, and has gained from the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, of which he is an 
Associate-Member, a Whitworth Scholarship, the 
Miller prize for original scientific research, and the 
Miller Scholarships for 1886 and 1887. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. 1 communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


Itis particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burtprne 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
epee” to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
ions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmore EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post tree) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
cage can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
isher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant 
or ‘‘ Situations Wanted’? is One Suaitiine for Twenty- 
rourR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion. 


NOTICE. 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumesof Vols. XLI., XLVI., XLIX., 
L., LI., LI, and LVI., may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
SECOND LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


C.—A cemetery chapel for a Church of England burial 
ground, with lodge for sexton adjoining. The building 
is to stand at the entrance of the graveyard by theside 
of the main central roadway into the grounds, and the 
entrance gates are to form part of thescheme. The 
chapel is to be 30ft. long inside, exclusive of altar space, 
which may be in a small chancel or apse. Width of 
chapel 20ft. inside. Provide a vestry 10ft. square with 
fireplace. At the west end over the entrance a small 
gallery affording space for a choir of three men and 
three boys, as well as a small organ, is to be included, 
with an external stair turret leading to same from 
vestry. Puta simple bell turret, chapel to be warmed 
with hot-water radiators. Lodge to comprise sitting- 
room (14 by 12), kitchen (10 by 12), scullery and 
offices, and two bedrooms. Style Geometrical Gothic, 
materials stone and brick, roof tiles, pair of gates of 
wood hung on stone piers 10ft. apart. Put a small 
gate 4ft. wide on one side next lodge. Scale 8ft. to the 
inch. Plans, two elevations, section, and sketch. 


Drawinas REcEIVED.—‘‘Berkie,”’ ‘‘Glaucus,’’ ‘‘ McGinty,” 
“‘Mac,” ‘“Bumblechump,” ‘‘ West Anglian,” “ Dot,” 
“‘ Schpliittermiickischen’’ (Why adopt such a foolish 
nom de plume ?),-“‘Sarchedon,”’ ‘‘ Rock,’ ‘‘ Multum in 
Parvo,” ‘North Star,’ ‘‘ Renaissance,’’ ‘‘ Fiddler,” 
‘*Cassowary,’’? ‘‘ Labor Omnia Vincit,’’ ‘‘ Reference,”’ 
‘‘Horse-shoe,’’ ‘* Medicus,’’ ‘‘Chamfer,’’ ‘‘ Haste,” 
“Niger,’’ ‘‘Jack,’’? ‘Skull and_ Crossbones,” ‘St. 
Magnus,’ “Jerry,” ‘‘Goth,’’ ‘‘ Lycidas,” ‘‘Spider,”’ 
“Streona,” ‘‘ Nox,” ‘“‘H.’? in a square, ‘‘ Anvers,” 
“Robinhood,” ‘‘Dono,’”’ ‘‘ Koko,’’ ‘‘Orme,” ‘‘Syak,”’ 
COW ae Let eiPat. mn Ge Bee), Omande SO.” 
‘“‘Coverac,’ ‘‘Signum,’’ ‘‘Gamekeeper,” ‘‘ Rustic,” 
“Tux,” “P. R. G.,” ‘“* Westward-ho,”’ ‘‘ Wallaby,” 
“* Cyclist.’” 

McGinty. (No name or address giyen. Send particulars 
at once.) 

E. and N.—A. K.—B. and Co.—S. and C.—A. Y.—X.— 
Nice eee ee 
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Correspondence, 
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THE LONDON BOARD SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Buitp1ne News. 


Str,—In view of the great stir now being 
made in reference to the so-called School Board 
Scandals, and of the very disparaging manner in 
which our name has been brought before the 
public, and of the gross exaggerations indulged 
in at our expense, we ask you, in justice to our- 


selves, and in the interest of the building trade, 
and for the information of the ratepayers, to 
insert this letter. 

We have already published a public denial of 
the charges made against us as builders of 
the Woodland-road school, and we repeat our 
request that the public, who are pecuniously in- 
terested in the matter, should visit that school, 
or any of the forty other schools which we have 
built forthe Board, and judge for themselves. 

We deny that any burnt clay is used instead 
of sand; but sufficient sand was sent on to the 
works by the same parties who supplied the 
works of the L. B. and 8. C. Railway station 
close by, which was being erected at the same 
time by another contractor. The Portland stone 
was supplied by one of the largest and best firms 
of Portland quarry owners, and at the best 
market prices. 

We went to the extra expense of using bricks 
known as ‘‘shippers,’’ at double the price of 
stocks, which were specified for the external 
work. Asto the roofs, the quality of the Broseley 
tiles does not appear to be called in question ; but 
stress is laid on the fact of our having used 
shorter nails than specified, and only one to each 
tile. The nails used are long enough to go 
through the tile and the boarding or lath, and 
only one was used instead of two, by the express 
orders of the clerk of works, so as to save 
splitting as far as possible, and to make it more 
easy to effect repairs to the tiling, when _neces- 
sary, than would be the case if two nails were 
used. 

As to the lead on the schoolkeeper’s house, this 
small building is what is understood as a prime 
cost item in the contract, and so measured up by 
the quantity surveyor on completion, and we are 
thus paid for the work actually done. 

The allegation as to the lead pipes, which looks 
very sweeping on paper, is incorrect, inasmuch 
as we have simply been paid for what we have 
put in; but the charge that the pipes are 11b. and 
231b. per yard respectively short weight, we have 
do doubt will be found to be as incorrect as was 
a similar charge in the case of two other schools, 
where they were tested and found to be over 
the weight required. As to the external paint- 
work not being in a good state, it must not be 
forgotten that after four years external paint- 
work is likely to be perished, even if painted five 
coats as new work. It is common knowledge 
that in an ordinary house, let on repairing lease, 
the usual provision is, as to external painting, 
that it should be renewed every three years. 

As to the glass, it seems a most ingenious idea 
to spend the ratepayers’ money to take out 
glass and re-glaze, to see whether it is 2loz. or 
260z. glass. We wish to say, as to this, that 
we shall prove having paid for 26oz. glass, and 
we do not believe the firm who executed the 
glazing has deceived us. 

We will pass over the other matters as un-_ 
worthy of remark, except the statement that no 
concrete is under the boarded floors to cover the 
wet clay, with the result that wet rot has set in. 
This looks, in print, very bad, as an insinuation 
intended to suggest to the reader that it refers to 
the whole ground-floor of the school buildings. 
The truth is that the whole of the ground-floors 
in the school building are solid block flooring, 
executed in the usual way, with concrete bed, 
&c., and the only floor which can be referred to 
is that of a small room in the schoolkeeper’s 
house, the method of dealing with which has 
been before referred to. 

The report of the ‘‘ superior officer ’’ in respect 
to the Woodland-road school was, we under- 
stand, sent in due course to the clerk of works 
for his reply, hereto. This is the same report that 
was read by the chairman of the Works Com- 
mittee, and we have reason to know that the 
clerk of works made an exhaustive reply to the 
various items. This reply was in the hands of 
the Board before the said report was read ; but 
for some reasons (doubtless sufficient, but un- 
explained), the reply of the clerk of works 
was not referred to. We have nothing to 
say as to the clerk of works, excepting 
that he was a good and faithful public 
servant, and not a man who could be credited 
with showing any builder undue favour. The 
Board have their own way of dealing with him ; 
but as he is implicated with our work, we must 
be allowed to refer to him. 

Stress has been laid on the fact that we have 
received some £325,000 of the ratepuyers’ money. 
We beg to confirm that, and feel proud in saying 
that we have built 40 schools for the Board, and 
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want of space only prevents 


of the schools, so that attention could be directed. 
to them by those who feel disposed to see the 
We take this 
opportunity of stating that we have always paid 
the full rates of wages, and bear a good name 


nature of the work we have done. 


among all classes of workmen in that respect. 


We desire to draw attention to the vast differ- 
ence existing between the present system with 
results of tenders and what took place in the 
past. During the earlier days of the Board it 
was a recognised fact that the limit of expense 
for a new building should not exceed a certain 
rate per head of accommodation (£10) ; but we 
notice that recently the estimates for new build- 
ings exceed that figure in some cases by 100 
some 
explanation from those whom the ratepayers 


per cent. This fact 


clearly needs 


have put into authority to spend their money. 


It has been mentioned that the Board have an 
action pending against us in reference to certain 
discovered at Kilburn-lane 
Schools, finished by us four years ago. Weare 
willing to stand by the result of that action, and 
wish it to be known publicly that the Board have 
striven to get the case referred to a referee, and 
We are 


so-called defects 


had obtained an order to that effect. 
happy to state that we have been enabled to get 


the order reversed, and the action will be brought 


before a judge and jury in due course, where we 


can vindicate our reputation before the public.— 


We are, &e., Watt Brotuers. 
Carlton Works, Carlton-road, 
Kentish Town, N.W., Nov. 27. 


SIMILARITY IN IDEAS. 


Stx,—It is remarkable to what extent two 
minds may conceive the same idea. The illus- 
tration published in your number, Noy. 15, of a 
Welsh Church in Cardiff, is a striking instance 
of this, the au-or having (of course uncon- 
sciously) produced ‘n his design for the tower an 
almost exact copy uf the corresponding feature of 
Mr. J. Oldrid Scott’s church at West Ham, 
illustrated in your paper of Noy. 23, 1885.—I 
am, &c., GAY sii 
GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Sm,—In the report given of the address by the 
President on “‘ Progress in Architecture,’’ I was 
somewhat surprised to find him asking ‘‘ Coming 
down to the last thirty or forty years, has Glas- 
gow done anything in the way of progress?’ 
Surely it was known to him that within this 
period there had flourished in Glasgow one of 
the greatest of modern Classicists—Greek Thom - 
son, an architect in whose works are seen rare 
creative genius and the highest culture. Thom- 
son’s endeavour to improve the public taste by 
presenting to it buildings designed in a manner 
‘worthy of the time of Greek art when at its 
zenith might, I think, be considered something 


in Glasgow in the way of progress. 

I see that the second competition for the 
Thomson Travelling Studentship is announced— 
“‘the style to be Early Classic.”’ ‘Classic?’ is 
So exceedingly elastic that some term more definite 
seems to be desirable. The first competition was 
fairly won; but it is not easily to understand 
why the travelling student was sent to study and 
sketch a style which was to Thomson an utter 
abomination. My idea is that in the travel, as 
well as in the competition, there ought to be 
Some recognition of the principles of Thomson ; 
and those who wish to know what these are might 
look at his buildings and read his lectures. As 

“ Such plays alone should please the British ear 

As Cato’s self had not disdain’d to hear,” 
So in the forthcoming competition a study in 
‘“ Greek Architecture of the Period of Pericles’’ 
(instead of the vague “Early Classic’’) might 
endeavour after, if it did not accomplish, some- 
thing worthy of being associated with the name 
of Alexander Thomson.—I am, &e., 
Hyperx. 


APPLIED MECHANICS FOR ARCHITEC- 
TURAL STUDENTS. 


Str,—The method given in the second article 
on the above subject to obtain the stresses in the 
rafter and struts in Figs. 5 and 6 does not appear 
to be correct. The lod at E, Fig. 5, should be 
resolved directly along the rafter EB and the 
strut ED, instead of being done by the two 
operations mentioned in the article. This would 
give greater stresses than those obtained by the 
method given in the article. 

There is no transverse stress in the strut. The 
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our publishing a list | stress conveyed by the kingpost to the rafters has 
been omitted. The above remarks apply to 


Figs. 5 and 6. 


~ 


for Figs. 5 and 6 should have been used. 
Fig. 5 that letter is represented by g. 


by the action of the weight W, the reaction of 
the wall acting horizontally at A, and the reac- 
tion of the template on the ground at B, which 
three forces meet at A? If so, how isa stress at 
right angles to the shore produced ? 

What is the meaning of the sentence in par. 13 
as to the load W causing a ‘contrary strain,’’ 
&c.? This appears to contradict what is stated 
three sentences previously. 

If these points could he explained I should 
feel much obliged.—I am, &ec., HG; 


Sir,—Amusing myself by applying the text 
to Fig. 10 (p. 693 of last number), I do not find 
any explanation for the student as to why the 
point D is to be placed as marked. Why not at 
P? and then the diagonal line would fall outside 
the line of the pier, and so the pier fall. I pre- 
sume there is some reason for the length F D not 
explained, or must the point D be just outside the 
line of wall? Or, if I draw K E parallel to A P, 
and then draw a diagonal, F E falling within the 
wall, I could draw up E D. But would this 
prove anything but guess-work? and not ‘‘ what 
thickness or weight must be given to the wall in 
order to make it safe..’—I am, &c., 


A Crrrrc. 


[To “ H. C.”"—The method of treating the load 
at E (Fig. 5) was adopted in order to show 
exactly how that load acts on the rafter and 
strut. Supposing the strut to be away, then 
the load at E must cause the rafter to bend in 
the middle, which can only arise from a trans- 
verse strain at E acting at right angles to the 
rafter, so that the parallelogram E adb repre- 
sents the relation of the forces, Ed being the 
transverse strain. The object of the strut is 
to receive this strain EJ, and if the strut is 
not at right angles to the rafter, then E must 
press obliquely on the head of the strut, and 
consequently produce a ¢ransverse or bending 
strain, as well as a longitudinal strain. The 
method usually adopted does not take notice of 
such transverse strain; but it exists, neverthe- 
less. The strains in the directions of the 
different parts of the frame will be found in 
the graphic method described in Article Lang 
which is the usual, or, as ‘‘H. C.’? would call 
it, the ‘‘ correct ” method. 

Paragraph 10 refers to Fig. 6, not Fig. 6; 
and ‘‘#’’ was put in the original drawing, and 
we suppose the engraver intended the letter 
for an ‘‘f,’’ although it might be taken fora 
‘ “q. 99 

As to the shore, the load W acting obliquely on 
the head of the shore causes a transverse as well 

-as longitudinal strain. 

The meaning of ‘‘ contrary strain ’’ caused by 
W in Fig. 9 is that action and reaction are equal 
and opposite, a well-lnown principle of 
mechanics. 

To ‘‘A Critic.”,—The lines FD and FK are 
purely hypothetical, and in practical applica- 
tion must be taken to represent on scale the 
known values in lbs., cwts., or tons of the 
forces P and W. Surely this hardly wants 
explanation. 

*‘An Architectural Student,’? whose letter is 
received but not inserted, is informed that the 
answer to ‘‘H. C.’’ meets his first and second 
questions. The third only anticipates the 
graphic method which we give in article III. 
—Ep. | 


In Fig. 7 the load at D has been resolved 
directly along the rafter and the collar; but to 
be consistent, the same erroneous method adopted 

In par. 10 the letter f is referred to, but on 


In Fig. 8, is not the shore kept in equilibrium 


from lungs and skin; and when gas is used, each 
burner consumes as much as five adults, all of — 


ventilation should not be the first requirement in 
planning a building for large assemblies. ; 


the ranks of essentially professional lecturers— 
those, for instance, devoted to the promotion of 
temperance, religious, and social enterprise— 
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mistake all reasonable people must agree, for 3 
is the object of all education, not so much 
force all kinds of mind into one channel, but 
rather to provide ways by which every one maj 
develop his natural endowments. a 

There are some minds whose instincts 
toward decorative design applied to indus 
products, and to compel them to study on t 
same lines as the figure-painter is as absur 
to compel a painter to found his style on ar 
tecture. ag 

South Kensington -was established to train 
decorative designers, and therefore has mistaken 
its office by adopting the methods of the Academy, 
which aim at training painters and sculptors.—I 
am, &c., An ARTIST. — 


THE CHAMBERLAIN MEMORIAL, — 
» BIRM(INGHAM. . 


Str,—In your last week’s issue you erroneo 
state in a paragraph relating to the renovation 
the above memorial that it was erected in memo) ry 
of the late John Henry Chamberlain, architect. 
Though well worthy of such honour, it is notin 
memory of a member of our profession that th 
fountain has been built, but, instead, it is 2) 
record of the successful municipal labours of the 
(now) Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P.— 
lam, &c. S. Henry Eacuus. — 

Bank Buildings, Wolverhampton, Noy. 26. 4 


BUILDING CONTRACTS. 


Str,—The usual clause inserted in most con- 
tracts, asto ‘¢Allmaterial, &c., on being brought on 
premises, to become the property of the proprietor, — 
&e.,’’ appears to be useless, as in case of bankruptcy — 
the trustees are able to claim such materials, 
unless there is a bill of sale, which must be 
registered and in the proper form. As a build- — 
ing contract is not the proper form, and the 
materials are from time to time changing, it 
would be useless to attempt it. As the materials - 
are often considered in making up accounts for 
certificates, it is worthy of notice. The same 
thing, of course, applies to building agreements — 
and advances.—I am, &e., R.S8. 


VENTILATION. 


Sm,—‘‘ Give me air’? might be the motto of — 
the public speaker. Who that has been in the — 
habit of addressing public gatherings of any kind — 
but has found the extreme disadvantage which — 
arises from the want of a sufficient supply of | 
fresh air? A witty American preacher, attend-— 
ing a conference of his brethren in this coun : 
on one occasion, when called upon to speak at the 
end of a long sitting, said that, while grateful _ 
for ‘‘the supply of air which the committee had — 
provided,”? he was, for his part, anxious to — 
‘‘sample some of the leagues of atmospher 
which the Creator had located overhead out 
side’’ ! a 

It seems incredible, but it is a fact, that many — 
churches, chapels, and public buildings are 
erected at the present time without any system 
of ventilation, as if ventilation was not of vital 
importance. Why is this so? Is ventilation 
possible? Surely yes. Is it too expensive to be 5 
carried out? No. Then why is it not done? — 
That is a question for the architects. a 

Every adult vitiates in respiration from three ~ 
to five cubic feet of air per minute. In anill- — 
ventilated room the atmosphere is soon loaded 
with organic matter and water, by exhalations — 


which increases the wonder that provision for — 


ie 
“ 


Among the army of public speakers, outside 


how many are put under an entirely needless 
physical strain for want of air, not only while 
speaking, but during the waiting time, and— 
worse still—in after effects, such as headache, 
relaxed throat, and neuralgia? These obserya- — 
tions are suggested, not by an isolated case here — 
and there, but by a long experience of buildings 3 
of all sorts and sizes—some well ventilated, 
others only indifferently, the great majority — 
badly, and not a few without any system of a 
ventilation at all. an 

Having suffered from frequently speaking in . 
ill-ventilated rooms, the writer has been led to — 
make some inquiry into the subject. Examples — 
of “‘ how not to do it’? are legion, and might be — 


THE NUDE IN ART. 


Smr,—Having just read carefully Mr. Hors- 
ley’s paper at the Edinburgh Conference, it 
seems to me that the main point of it—and that 
a very important one—has been lost sight of, 
owing to its being associated with a violation of 
reasonable opinion in regard to the methods of 
study among lady painter-students. His real 
objection does not seem to be to all study of the 
nude amongst artists, but rather to the fact that 
all students of art, with whatever end in view— 
decoration, design, landscape, &c.—are com- 
pelled to found their studies on the nude by the 
present plan of education; and that this is a 
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f quoted in abundance. It is more to the purpose, 
however, to briefly describe a couple of instances 
of ‘‘how to do it.’’ First, instance the Free 
_ Trade Hall, at Manchester, seating about five 
_ thousand people, and frequently crowded (as at a 
‘recent ‘‘ Alliance’? meeting) by even a larger 
number. This great hall, which has been in use 
continually for twenty-eight years, is certainly 
one of the best ventilated buildings in the 
country. The result is obvious, in the freedom 
of the speakers from the depression inseparable 
from a vitiated atmosphere, and that of the 
audience from coughing, and other signs of 
_ irritation common elsewhere. 
_ The system of heating and ventilating in use is 
at once comprehensive, yet simple. Atmospheric 
air, warm or cold, as needed, is admitted in 
sufficient volume (checked or increased by a 
_ regulating apparatus) through a series of ‘“‘ grids’”’ 
inserted in the floor, over flues set in the base- 
ment, and running right round the hall. The 
upper part of the building is supplied with fresh 
air by means of shafts inserted in the thick walls. 
The egress of foul air is secured by outlets over 
each of the gasalier pendants, communicating in 
turn with vast horizontal fiues plastered inside, 
running into upright flues at either end, and so 
to the outside atmosphere. The air in the build- 
ing can be changed three times in an hour. The 
flues are placed over the ceiling of the great hall, 
and under the rafters of the roof; and one has 
but to test the rapidity with which the foul air 
passes through them to realise how effective the 
system is for securing a continuous supply of 
fresh air within the building. 

Another example of a like kind may be found 
in Mr. Charrington’s Great Assembly Hall at 
Mile End—probably the best ventilated hall in 
London. It also will hold about five thousand 
people, and, though filled to its utmost capacity, 
is remarkable for the comfort of speakers and 

people, secured by good ventilation. 

Both these buildings are heated with Constan- 
tine’s convoluted stove, which was adopted at 

_ Mx. Charrington’s hall at the eleventh hour, and 

_ after another system had been determined on, 
with the remarkable result that it had been dis- 

_ covered that the warm air grids arranged for 

_ heating purposes provide in summer the requisite 
ingress for fresh air, thus securing improved 
ventilation. 

During a recent visit to Manchester, the 
writer had the advantage of seeing a model of 
this particular stove, which appears to be perfect 
of its kind, being so arranged as to bring the 
maximum of heating surface into contact with 
the atmospheric air, while keeping fire and air 
separately from each other, to the manifest ad- 

_ vantage of added purity in the latter. In the 
‘construction of this stove, provision is made for 
expansion and contraction of the metal, and for 
the largest possible radiating surface with a 

minjmum of grate space—each foot of grate 
space giving nearly 100ft. of heating and radi- 

ating surface—secured by a series of hollow 
flanges or convolutions. The metal is every- 
where protected from the direct action of the 
fire by fire-clay slabs and a casing of firebricks. 
As the air to be heated is by this system always 
drawn from the outside, and not, as is frequently 
the case, taken again and again from inside the 
building, the warm air supply is both abundant 
and pure. 

Two of these stoves were fixedin the Assembly 
Hall at Mile End; but Mr. Charrington states 
that only one is required to be used. The con- 
voluted stove answers every requirement, 

- whether to produce the high temperature of a 
Turkish bath, or for the rapid and economical 
warming of public buildings. It sufticiently 
warms such buildings as the Free Trade Hall, 
containing 500,000 cubic feet ; and Mr. Charring- 
ton’s Hall in London, with 500,000 cubic feet— 
the largest mission-hall in this country. It is 
an economical system, as may be seen from the 
fact that the Manchester Royal Exchange is 
kept at a comfortable temperature at a cost of 
only about £8 for the whole winter. With such 
a powerful heating apparatus, and the system 
carried out at the Free Trade Hall, there can be 
no excuse for inefficient warming of public 
buildings, nor for erecting new buildings with- 
-out proper ventilation.—I am, &c., 
Henry J. Osporn. 
Oa 

Her Majesty’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, is 
being cleaned and redecorated by Messrs. Camp- 
bell, Smith, and Co., of Newman-street, Oxford- 
street, W. 
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QUESTIONS. 


[10156.]—Yellow Cement.—Can any of your readers 
let me know whether there is any cement that will when 
set resemble in colour the ordinary yellowish sandstone? 
and, if not, what is the best way of making an imitation 
stone Ne supply the place where some has been broken off? 


{10157.]—Loads, Strains, &c.—Will any fellow- 
reader of the ‘‘B.N.’’ kindly advise me as to the best 
book practically to use in calculating loads, strains, &c., 
in iron structures such as roofs, girders, bridges, &c.? Is 
Gers any better than Cargill, Humber, Campin, Graham? 
—Linus. 


[10158.|—Water Tower.—Will one of the readers 
kindly tell me the best way of calculating the necessary 
thickness of the walls of a water tower? Also the 
weight and crushing weight of brickwork of different 
sorts? Also the best work treating on the strains on 
walls, &c. ?—M.N. 


pou ize are Load of Floor per Foot Super. 
—What is the computed safe load per foot super. that a 
floor will carry which is made of flat concrete arching 
mixed in the proportions of 5 parts of good aggregate to 
1 of Portland cement ?—cement-finished surface, total 
thickness 6in., 3}in. by 1}in. steel joists to be embedded 
in the concrete, 18in. centre to centre, these joists resting 
on girders 8ft. apart, thus— 
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I want the floor to carry 3}cwt. per foot sup. distributed 
load. Is the above safe? or what should be adopted to 
carry this load? Any information will be very acceptable, 
as I don’t know of any reliable work treating of this sub- 
ject—i.e., concrete arching.—A. H. W. 


[10160.]— Fireproof Floor.—Will some reader 
kindly inform me what is the best kind of fireproof floor 
suitable for a warehouse to carry, say, from 2cwt. to 
ese Yi square foot? Size of floor about 60ft. by 30ft. 


[10161..-_Approved Pattern.—When glass for, 
say, screen and folding-doors across a passage is specified 
to be “‘ flocked enamelled of approved pattern,’ can the 
proprietor demand, instead of the usual diaper or star 
patterns, panels and fanlights having centre pieces or 
figures, such as one sees embossed on front outdoors ?— 
FAIRATION. 


REPLIES. 


(10116.]—Copper Roofs.—If ‘A. H.”’ will put him- 
self in communication with the undersigned, he will be 
happy to afford him some information in reference to the 
oxidation of copper.—Aur. Moore, General Manager, 
Fredk. Braby and Co. (Limited), 352, Euston-road. 


[10150./—-Large Tracery Windows.—ITD answer 
to ‘Tracery,’? I submit the following method, which I 
have found very useful in getting out moulds for church 
windows :—Set out on a drawing-board the left-hand half- 
elevation of window head from the springing line toa 
centre line ; also set out plan of jambs and mullions both 
sides of centre line on springing line, From the centres 
now laid down it is easy to fill in the right-hand side of 


window head, corresponding with the others on left-hand 
side, the mould might be tacked down until completed ; 
doing it this way leaves the work to be done open to view, 
and, as a rule, the same mould applies to each side of 
centre line. The centre line would not, of course, 
interfere with moulds common to each side of centre.—R. 
Lowe. 


[10152.) Sugar in Mortar.—Sugar mixed with 
good lime mortar in the proportions of 11b. of ordinary 
common sugar to a cubic foot of mortar, the sugar being 
mixed with the quantity of water applied in a liquid state 
will set quickly, and prevent the action of freezing.—J. F. 
PEDDIE. 


[10148.|—Beams, Floors, and Joists.—(1) the 
beam supported in the centre with a column may be con- 
sidered as two beams, each supported at one end and 
fixed at the other, and would therefore carry 1} times the 
load than if supported only. Therefore, by removing the 
column the strength of the beam is reduced by one half 
by doubling the span, and also by one-fifth on account of 
the beam being supported only. This may be stated 
thus :—Half of the original load 11 tons= 5} tons, deduct 
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one-fifth of 5}=1 1-10 tons. Weight carried by beam 
after removal of column =4 2-5 tons. (2) Area of floor 
carried by one binder = 10.0 x 6.6 = 65,0; therefore 
weight of floor carried by one binder =65 x 24 = 162: 


ewts. From the formula W = ©2 it is evident that d? 
_ WL 


The strongest form of a beam is when the 


breadth is equal to © depth. Substitute 2 d for b inthe 
é 
wt ’ Ww. L allow- 
cba c. 5 
7 7 
4wl ; therefore d= 
Gr 


= 


‘ 


formula. Then d? = therefore d? = 


ing the safe load as }, then B= 


4 x 1625 x 10 —— 
4 x teap x 10 = 11873; therefore d =3/ 1137} = 10°447 or, 
Sats 
7 
say, 10}in., andb = 2 — 2 of 10} =73. The binder should 


therefore be 10}in. x 7}in. (8) Each iron joist carries the 
ends of two binders, which is equal to the whole weight 
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on one. This by (2) = 1623 ewt. or 83 tons. Take depth (d) 
=1ft. or 1-20 span. Then, by the formulaa= Da 
= 4 1-16in., say, 4}in. on account of depth 


40x 1 
being taken less than 1-15 span. Take flange of girder, 
6in. wide, with an average thickness of jin., as per sketch. 
—H. Carter Peace. 
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CHIPS. 


At St. Bride’s Church, Fleet-street, on Wednesday, 
a mural brass memorial to Samuel Richardson, the 
father of the modern novel, was unveiled by the 
Master and Wardens of the Stationers’ Company. 
The tablet is affixed to the north wall of the church 
opposite to the family tomb of the novelist under 
the middle aisle, and was designed by Mr. J. G. 
Waller, F.S.A. 


At a general meeting of the Institute of Painters 
in Oil Colours, held on Wednesday evening, Messrs. 
J. H. Lorimer, A.R.S.A., W. H. Bartlett, T. Hope 
M‘Lachlan, A. Chevallier Tayler, and W. H. Pike 
were elected members. 


A new Conservative club at Conway was opened 
last week. It has been built by Mr. Humphrey 
Lewis, from designs and plans by Mr. A. Foulkes 
and Mr. G. A. Humphreys, M.S.A., Llandudno. 


The public library in the High-street at Kensing- 
ton will be opened by Princess Louise to-day 
(Friday). The building is the old vestry hall, which 
has been repaired, altered, and reconstructed from 
plans by Mr. S. S. Bannister, of New-court, Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Mr. J. H. Hayden, of Bedford-gardens, 
Campden Hill, was the builder. 


The sub-committee of the Town Council, which 
has charge of Kirkstall Abbey, have resolved to 
invite Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, F.S.A., to 
inspect the fabric of the abbey, and to report as to 
the best means of preserving it from decay. 


A dedicatory service was held in the parish church 
of St. Andrew, Moretonhampstead, on Thursday 
evening, the 21st inst., on the completion of me- 
morial and other windows. Three plain cathedral 
glass ‘windows were inserted in the building some 
five or six years since on the south side and two on 
the north, and now six have been added. Two of 
the six are memorial windows, the centre one on 
the north side being of cathedral glass with coloured 
traceries and border. The other memorial window 
is the centre of the three on the south side, and is 
filled with stained glass. The four lights represent 
scenes from the life of Christ. The canopies above 
and bases below are in Perpendicular style. The 
tracery is filled with kneeling figures of angels, 
with canopies, scrolls, and texts. The work has 
been designed aad executed by Mr. R. Driffield, of 
Beer and Driffield, Exeter. 


The parish church of Almondsbury, near Bristol, 
is to be reseated throughout with carved oak benches. 
The contract has been let to Messrs. Jones and 
Willis, of Birmingham and London, who are 
carrying out the work from the designs of Mr. C. E. 
Ponting, architect. It is expecfed that the contract 
will be completed during December. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE Rivat RestorErs av St. ALBAN’s.—JuDG- 
MENT IN GIBBS Vv. GRIMTHORPE.—In the Consistory 
Court of St. Alban’s, held by adjournment. at the 
Royal Courts of Justice on Saturday, Mr. Chan- 
cellor Jeuno, Q.C., delivered judgment in the matter 
of the petition presented by Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs 
for a faculty to restore, repair, and refit the great 
screen and to restore and refit the Lady-chapel of 
St. Alban’s Cathedral. Lord Grimthorpe was the 
only opponent to the grant of such faculty. (See 
reports of the hearing of case in our last two issues, 
pp. 684 and 720.) The Chancellor, in giving judg- 
ment, went very fully into the history of the dis- 
pute, and quoted the original faculty granted to 
Sir E. Beckett by the late Dr. Robertson, then 
Chancellor of the Diocese, in May, 1880, adding: 
—I cannot come to any other conclusion than that 
it was intended to give powers to Lord Grimthorpe 
of repairing and restoring all or any part of the 
fabric of the cathedral just as they had been given 
to the committee. Similar powers also were, I 
think, given of refitting; but I understand refittin 
to refer to ornaments and furniture of the church, 
as to which nothing is in question now. I cannot 
regard the reservations of powers to the committee 
and their so-called resignation of them to the 
Bishop as giving to the Court power to issue out 
these powers to anyone else. The reservation of 
these powers was to the committee, and not to the 
Court; and I do not think that the Court was, or 
could be, made by the committee, even if they had 
tried to do so, which they did not, the heir of these 
powers. All the committee in law did was to dis- 
solve their body and inform the Bishop they had 
done so. Itis no doubt remarkable, and perhaps 
unprecedented, that a faculty in such ample terms 
should be granted to an individual to restore a 
church such as St. Alban’s. But the circumstances, 
which are probably unprecedented also, explain and 
justify the nature of the grant. Certain it is that a 
faculty in no other terms would have been accepted 
by the opponent. And, after all, the powers vested 
in the opponent with regard to this cathedral are 
less (being only powers of restoration) than the 
powers vested for centuries in every dean and 
chapter with regard to every cathedral that has a 
dean and chapter, and those powers have on the 
whole been well and wisely exercised. I hope I 
may add, without offence to any cathedral body, 
that some deans and chapters probably do not 
possess, even collectively, the knowledge and 
experience of the opponent in church building and 
church restoration. 
repair and restore, in the ordinary sense of the 
words, bad on the face of it, so that the pro- 
vision must be held void, or that endeavour must 
be made to place by construction a limit on the 
authority apparently conveyed by the words? Itis 
argued that what is really to be done must be 
present to the mind of the Court when it grants the 
faculty—i.e., that the Court cannot delegate its 
duty to the grantee of a faculty, and that therefore 
a grant of a faculty not specifying the details of the 
work, or at least all disputable parts of it, is in- 
valid. It was argued that it was decided in 
“ Clifton v. Ridsdale’? (2 P.D. 350) that the grant 
of a faculty for an iron screen did not cover the 
erection of a crucifix on it apart from the question 
of the legality of the crucifix in itself; that in 
‘Hughes v. Edwards”? (2 P.D., 370) the Dean of 
the Arches was careful to order details of a pro- 
posed dado to be stated in a citation for a faculty ; 
that in “Liddell v. Westerton’’ (Moore’s Special 
Reports, 175) their Lordships referred to the laws 
forbidding alteration subsequent to consecration 
without a faculty as sufficient to prevent abuse with 
regard to the introduction of crosses into churches, 
and reference was made to the form of faculties in 
“‘ Oughton”? specifying with great particularity 
what was authorised to be done. It seems to 
me, however, that what is to be considered is 
the nature of the work proposed to be done in 
each instance. In the case of a new work there is 
no reason why very full details should not be stated 
and every disputable matter exhibited for the cri- 
ticism of possible objectors, and if such details are 
not given no one can tell what the proposed erec- 
tion will be like. But the cases of repairs and 
restoration are, from their nature, different. 
Repairs, indeed, need no faculty in the case of the 
rector (as was decided some years ago by the late 
Master of the Rolls in the case of Madresfield 
Church), and need not be executed with exact- 
ness if a faculty for doing them be given to any- 
one else. Restorations are to be distinguished both 
from repairs and from new work. It may be right 
in some cases in which the restoration involves much 
conjecture to indicate what is proposed to be done ; 
but in cases where the features of the restoration 
are fairly obvious it would be needless to have 
plans and specifications. In other instances 
it might be impossible to decide beforehand 
what would be done, as no one till the fabric is 
pulled about can tell its defects. It seems to me, 
therefore, that in cases of restoration it must be a 
matter of discretion in each instance what, if any, 
plans, designs, or specifications should be required, 


§| tion which proves the rule. 


Now, is such authority to | 
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and that a faculty is not bad or meaningless because 
it does not refer to any. Only, if it does not, then 
the authority to restore must be taken according to 
the fair meaning of the word, and be limited by 
such meaning. This view is supported by the case 
of ‘‘'The Churchwardens of St. John, Margate’? 
(1 Consistory, 198). Then comes the question : 
Can a faculty giving an authority to do work in a 
church be revoked or interfered with by a subse- 
quent faculty ? Ido not think there is any direct 
authority on this point. I must therefore decide, 
as well as I can, on principle. Now, I think there 
is no doubt that a faculty for a pew, or probably a 
vault, cannot be revoked—i.e., as it has been put, 
it is good against the ordinary himself. That is 
established by the cases of “‘ Grove v. Rector 
and Parishioners of . Hornsey ”’ (1 Consistory, 
195), ‘‘ Fuller v. Lane ” (2. SAdd.;" 431), 
‘* Knapp v. the Parishioners of St. Mary, Willesden’’ 
(2 Robertson, 364) ; and I regard the case of ‘‘ Butt 
v. Jones’”’ (2 Haggard, 417), in which the faculty 
was held by Sir John Nicoll to have been ‘ fraudu- 
lently and surreptitiously ”’ obtained, as an excep- 
It is suggested that 
the reason for this is that a private and temporal 
right is conferred. I doubt, however, whether this 
is the reason, or at least the only reason. The 
principle that seems to me best to cover the whole 
ground is the simple one that these grants of 


faculties by decree of a competent Court are in the: 


nature of judgments in rem, and that once finally 
and validly made they cannot be set aside or 
challenged in any subsequent proceeding in the 
same, or indeed in any Court. But, of course, 
it is necessary in each instance to see exactly 
what it is that the decree does order and 
the faculty does authorise. A faculty for a pew 
in its usual form authorises persons under certain 
conditions to use it for all time. A faculty for a 
monument is to erect it, by which certain legal 
rights are established, but it is not to keep it always 
in the same place. So a faculty to make altera- 
tions in a church does not decree that such altera- 
tions will never be themselves altered by a 
subsequent faculty; but it does in terms provide 
that the person authorised shall be at liberty to 
carry out what is authorised, and, therefore, that 
no subsequent faculty can be issued interfering 
with his so doing. Another ground for maintaining 
this conclusion may be that the subsequent faculty 
would be a derogation from the grant contained in 
the first, and, though faculties are really decrees of 
a Court and only analogous to ordinary grants, this 
appears to be a legal consequence fairly deducible 
from the analogy. It was indeed conceded by Sir 
Walter Phillimore that work once begun, and on 
which money had been spent, could not be inter- 
fered with by a subsequent faculty. But if work 
begun cannot be interfered with because the holder 
of the faculty has spent money on it, why should 
not this apply to the whole work authorised by a 
faculty which he has spent money to obtain in its 
terms? These considerations enable me to deal 
with this case. Taking, first, the Lady-chapel and 
presbytery, which it is a greed are part of the 
Cathedral, we find the opponent with a faculty 
which, in my opinion, validly gives him power to 
restore or repair it; and as I think on the evidence 
that before the petition he had done substantial 
work in the presbytery, he would even on this 
ground be entitled not to beinterfered with. But I 
prefer to rest the matter on the terms of his 
faculty. It cannot be disputed that the faculty is 
in full force and observance as regards exercise of 
the powers conferred by it. I do not think, there- 
fore, that this Court can issue any faculty inter- 
fering with the opponent’s powers of restoring and 
repairing the Lady-chapel and presbytery, and a 
faculty to the petitioner in the same terms in regard 
to the same building, which is what he asks, would 
be a revocation of, or interference with, the oppo- 
nent’s faculty and powers. As regards the Lady- 
chapel and presbytery, I might stop here. But as 
there may be an appeal it is right to add that, even 
if I thought I had power to grant a faculty to the 
petitioner to restore and repair the Lady-chapel, I 
should not be prepared to do so. I fully recognise 
the taste and generosity of the petitioner as regards 
the admirable work done by him on the great screen, 
and I am not at all insensible to the wishes of the 
rector and churchwardens and of the members of 
the committee who support the petitioner’s prayer. 
But these considerations are outweighed by the fact 
that the opponent came to the rescue of St. Alban’s 
when the committee, the parish, the diocese, and 
the public were forced to abandon it in despair, and 
that he has exhibited, and is exhibiting, on the 
restoration of the cathedral a liberality which may, 
without exaggeration, be described as munificent, 
in amanner which in this suit is not challenged. He 
considers it essential, and he has never made any 
secret of his view, especially when applying for his 
faculty, that while he is restoring St. Alban’s his 
decision on all matters connected with the restora - 
tion should be supreme. It may appear to persons 
without the responsibility of his position that 
he ought to be willing to accept -a divided 
authority. -But he is not; and I think he 
has . earned ‘the right to be allowed to carry 
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out, uninterfered with, the scheme of resto 
tion which he has for so many years been stead 
and, considering the magnitude of the w 
rapidly pursuing, and which has to some exten 
already extended, and may before long comple 
extend, to the presbytery and Lady-chapel. 
opponent asks for any additional faculty that + 
be needed. I do not think that any is needed nc 
If anything he desires to do in the Lady-chapel « 
presbytery should go beyond restoration and repa n 
I can only say that an application for further po 
by him would be entitled to the most attentive con- 
sideration, and I should hope would be a eee 
The case of the great screen stands on differe 1 
grounds. So far as what the petitioner has done 
has consisted of repair and restoration, I regard hit 
as having acted under the faculty of the opponen 
and as needing no confirmatory faculty. But has 
he not done more than repair and restoration ? 4 
have felt some difficulty about this part of the case, 
because it is not easy to say, with regard to a struc- 
ture like the great screen of St. Alban’s, where re- 
storation ends and new work begins. But I think 
it was practically the view of both parties, and on 
careful consideration it is mine, that the addition 
the statues must be regarded as new work. Th 
were, I presume, once statues in the niches, h 


They cannot be regarded as architectural d 
corations capable of being constructed by analog 
of what remains elsewhere, or by reasonable con- 
jecture. Their nature and detail nfight be, and by 
experience have been found to be, highly disputable, 
I think, therefore, that the petitioner is entitled 
to a faculty confirming all that he has done beyond 
repairs and restoration in regard to the great screen ; 
and if he would apply for the inclusion of the 
further statues, which, we hear, haye been ordered, 
I should suppose that no opposition would be made 
to that. There remains, however, the blank space 
in front of the screen. It appears to be the view of. 
both parties, and it would certainly seem most 
probable, that a crucifix filled this space—I do no rE: 
mean a scene of the Crucifixion, but an isolate 7 
crucifix. I need not express any opinion whether 
such a crucifix could legally be placed there: it is” 
sufficient that the opponent (wisely, I think) says 
he will not so restore the space. It comes to this, © 
therefore, that if this space is to be filled, something 
new, something which is not restoration, still less 
repair, must be done there. In my view, the oppo- 
nent’s faculty gives him no authority to do this, and 
there will be no interference with his faculty and 
no practical difficulty created by the power to place ~ 
something new in that space being given to another — 
person. Either the petitioner or opponent is au 
liberty to apply to place there whatever he thinks — 
right. It is beyond my duty, and I should not pre-— 
sume, to suggest to either of the gentlemen what 
course they should take, but, seeing that they nearly FS 
once arrived at concurrence on the subject, I will 
say I should receive an application as to which they’ 
agreed with great satisfaction. 


I do not think this 
is a case for costs.—Sir Walter Phillimore asked 
whether it would be necessary to take out a fresh 
faculty for the unoccupied cruciform space.—Th 
Chancellor said it would be better to take out a new 
faculty. a 

ney ARCHITECTS EXPECTED TO KEEP BOOKS OF — 
Accounts ?—In rE C. M. SuHrner.—In this case of — 
bankruptcy, which came before Mr. Registrar — 
Linklater on Tuesday, the question arose as to the — 
liability of persons practising as architects and sur= 
veyors to keep proper books of account. The bank- — 
rupt, Christopher M. Shiner, applied for an order 
of discharge, his liabilities being of small amount. — 
The bankrupt began business as an architect and — 
surveyor in 1881 with about £1,000 invested in ~ 
mortgages and shares, and he attributed his failure 
to loss in connection with the purchase of the car-— 
case of a house at Harrow, which he employed the 


transactions and financial — 
position within the three years immediately pre- 
ceding his bankruptcy. He stated that the bank- 
rupt had produced an imperfectly-kept cash-book, — 
which showed the accounts with some of his cash 
creditors, and also sundry subsidiary books, but he — 
had not kept a proper ledger showing the accounts — 
with his creditors, nor any accounts of his trade 
expenses or drawings for personal expenditure, an 
he admitted that his books had not been balanced 
The petitioning creditor opposed on other grounds, 
Mr. Reed, for the bankrupt, submitted two question: 
—first, whether the profession of an architect an 
surveyor was a ‘‘trade or business’? within th 
meaning of the section 28 of the Bankruptcy Act 
and, secondly, what books were necessary to bi 
kept init? He cited ‘‘ Zw parte the Board of Trade 
ve Mutton,” and referred to the bankrupt’s evidence, — 
which showed that his books, taken together, con- 
tained a record of the whole of his transactions 
He submitted that it was difficult to say what books — 
an architect ought to keep. Should he be required 
to keep bought and sold ledgers, day-books, and 
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oks of that description? And what kind of 
{ger could he keep ?—Mr. Registrar Linklater, in 
ning judgment, remarked that a doubt had been 
pressed whether an architect could be said to 
sry on a business. He did not know how that 
\3; it seemed to b2 a question of fact, and not of 
y. He should have thought an architect did 
try on a business, but there was no evidence on 
}sabject one way or the other. Assuming, how- 
ar, that the off2nce was proved, it appeared that 
xinterests of creditors had practically not been 
estel by the omission, and the discharge would 
granted, subject to a nominal suspension of three 
2eks. 
——--— —,0-aine0- 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
. MATTERS. 


Tae VyRNwY WATER Suppry.—It was intended 
it week to turn the water from the Vyrnwy lake 
io the pipe line as far as Oswestry in order to fill 
2 large reservoir there, which has now been com- 
ted, for the storage of the water before it passes 
rough the series of filtering beds on its way to 
yerpool. This, however, has been prevented by 
»bursting of the pipes in two places, one above 
ut part of the aqueduct which lies over the 
mtyr, near the village of Llanrhaiadr, and the 
ier on that section of the pipes running through 
ailwrch, Bodlith, and Penllan. The consequences 
these mishaps were not serious, as the pipes only 
atained surplus water, but alarm and apprehen- 
nm are being felt by the inhabitants of places on 
2 line that when the water is turned into it from 
ke ppary the bursting of the pipes may lead to 
schief. 
: OO Oo 


CHIPS. 


The ventilation of the new post office, Bury St. 
dimund’s, has been carried out on Kershaw’s 
stem, the patent inlet and air diffuser being 
opted for the supply of fresh air, and the patent 
eumatic ventilator for the removal of vitiated air. 


The Pirbright Board School, Surrey, are warmed 
id ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
anchester stoves, supplied by Mr. Shorland, of 
anchester. 


An inquiry was held at the Public Hall, Easing- 
dd, on Friday, by Colonel W. M. Ducat, R.E., 
ith reference to the application of the rural sani- 
ty authority to borrow £1,000, for works of 
ater supply for the township. Mr. F. C. Fairbank, 
E., explained the scheme of water supply. 


St. Mary’s Church, Bridgnorth, was reopened on 
iday, after undergoing restorations under the 
nds of Mr. Smith, contractor, Broseley. The 
provements include reseating, the former old- 
shioned pews being replaced with open benches. 
ie floors of the aisles have been relaid with 
joden blocks, while the side galleries have been 
tirely removed. New gasfittings have been fixed, 
d other works carried out. 


At Brompton Cem2tery on Tuesday General Sir 
Stephenson unveiled a memorial erected to the 
smory of over one thousand Guardsmen who lie 
thin the walls of that burial place. Mr. Burke 
8 designed and erected a plain cross of white 
cilian marble, which rises from the centre of the 
at. The three marble steps upon which it rests 
ve an octagonal base of Cornish granite, upon 
aur corners of which are piled round shot, while in 
& centre of each of four sides are two bronze guns 
dssed over the muzzle of a cannon. The badges 
the three regiments are cut upon the risers of the 
ible steps, and beneath is an inscription. The cost 
sbeen £500. 
St Columba’s R.C. Church, Edinburgh, was blessed 
Sunday week. It accommodates 530 persons, 
dhas been built from designs by Mr. Roderick 
meron, of George-street, Edinburgh. 


In anticipation of the judgment to be pronounced 
‘Mr. Chancellor Jeune on Saturday, eight more 
tues were placed during last week in the niches 
the high altar-screen at St. Alban’s, leaving only 
oO empty spaces. All the statues, 74 in number, 
me the work of Mr. Harry Hems, and were 
Scuted to the commission of Mr. Hucks Gibbs. 
eillustrated some of the figures in our issues of 
»v. 19, 1836, and June 28 of the present year. 


‘apter- house, when Mr. Andrew Oliver, 
, read a paper on ‘‘ Flemish Brasses 
England,’’ illustrated by numerous rubbings. 


A new theatre has been erected at Bury, and 
‘cial attention has been paid to the ventilation, 
tich is carried out on the Boyle system, the latest 
Proved form of the self-acting air-pump ven- 
itor being adopted for the extraction of the 
iated air. 

A stainea-glass memorial window has been placed 
the north wall of the parish church of Ellesmere 
tt. The subjects are Simeon and the prophetess 
er ata Mr. William Haswell, of Chester, was 
* artist. 


Our Office Table, 


Mr. Tuomas A. Waker, of Westminster, 
the contractor for the Manchester Ship Canal, 
died at his residence, Mount Ballan, Sulbrook, 
near Chepstow, on Monday. His health had 
been failing seriously for some time, but his 
death was not so immediately expected. He 
had some time since made all necessary arrange- 
ments for the completion of his important con- 
tracts in the event of his death by his executors 
and staff of agents. Mr. Walker’s two chief 
contracts now pending are the Ship Canal 
works and the harbour works at Buenos Ayres 
undertaken -for the Argentine Government. 
Both of these works are well advanced, upwards 
of £2,000,000, out of an estimated sum of 
£5,750,000, having been expended on the works 
at Manchester, and about £1,500,000 at Buenos 
Ayres. Mr. Walker was a son of the late Mr. 
Walker, of Chillington, Staffs, for many years 
agent for the Chillington estates, and brother to 
the late Mr. R. H. Walker, of Brewood, who 


occupied the same position for a quarter of a| 


century. Born in 1827 he began his active 
career before he reached the age of 17, and from 
1847 to 1854 he was engaged on Mr. Brassey’s 
staff on the North Staffordshire Railway. The 
next seven years were spent in Canada construct- 
ing railways, and he thenspent some timein Egypt 
and Russia engaged in surveys and explorations. 
At the time of his death he had 30,000 men in his 
employ. Among the great public works in this 
country constructed by Mr. Walker, who has 
of recent years been the largest single-handed 
contractor in the kingdom, were the completion 
of the District and Metropolitan Railways, the 
Kast London Railway, the Severn Tunnel (con- 
cerning which he wrote an interesting volume), 
the Preston Docks, the Barry Docks and Rail- 
ways in South Wales, and the Prince of Wales 
Docks at Cardiff. In these enterprises Mr. 
Walker was closely associated with the leading 
engineers of the day, notably Sir John Hawk- 
shaw, Mr. Abernethy, Mr. Leader Williams, 
and Mr. J. W. Barry. Unostentatious and 
retiring, and even taciturn, a Plymouth Brother 
by conviction, he always took a warm interest in 
the welfare of the employés. Mr. Walker, who 
must have amassed greit wealth, leaves a widow 
and four daughters. 

Tue Rey. Edmund Venables, Precentor of 
Lincoln Cathedral, in commenting on the narrow 
escape from destruction by fire of Beverley 
Minster last week, remarks :—‘‘ The cause of the 
fire was the usual one—plumbers working on the 
roof, and carrying their fire-pans with them to 
that windy height. Such work must ever con- 
tinue necessary, for leaden roofs will ever need 
repair. But it need never be dangerous. No 
fire need ever be taken to the roof. For the last 
twenty years the roofs of Lincoln Cathedral, 
which are of vast area, have been continually 
under repair; but our rule there has been, when- 
ever a defect has appeared, to strip off the whole 
faulty sheet, recast it, and replace it. No fire is 
on any pretence allowed to be taken to the roof, 
nor—and this is most important —is any soldering 
allowed to patch up holes. This is the chief 
cause of danger. Soldering is profitable to 
plumbers, and therefore popular with them ; but 
it must be sternly prohibited as fraught with 
peril to the building. The Lincoln plan is per- 
haps a costly one; but it is the only safe one, 
and it may turn out to be the cheapest in the 
end.’’ Lord Grimthorpe, in a characteristically - 
discursive letter, abounding in personalities, 
suggests that a more excellent way is to adopt 
autogenous plumbing, with a stick of lead melted 
into the crack or joint witha gas flame. The 
bulk of architects and builders, he asserts, use 
and insist on it, and this being so, the following 
sentence, ‘‘All mine (? architects as well as 
builders) at St. Alban’s, both ecclesiastical and 
civil, have done so,’’ follows as a natural 
corollary an1 a matter of course. 

Tue club which has just been established for 
the purpose of facilitating social intercourse 
between past and present students ‘of the Royal 
Academy schools was inaugurated, under pro- 
mising auspices, by the president, Sir Frederic 
Leighton, P.R.A., on Saturday evening. The 
premises of the club are at 10, Denman-street, 
Piccadilly Circus. Among the members are not 
only the younger students of the Academy 
schools, but many Academicians and Associates, 
including Sir John Millais, Sir John Gilbert, 


Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. P. H 
Calderon, Mr. Vicat Cole, Mr. Alma-Tadema, 
Mr. Marcus Stone, Mr. Briton Riviére, Mr. W. Q. 
Orchardson, Mr. W. W. Ouless, Mr. Luke 
Fildes, Mr. H. Thorneycroft, Mr. H. Herkomer, 
and Mr. Val Prinsep. There wasa large gather- 
ing of the students and their friends on Siturday 
evening, the guests being receivel by Mr. Rokert 
S. Lovell, the hon. secretary. In the course of 
the evening Sir Frederic Leighton formally 
declared the club to be open. In doing so he 
said he wished to remind them that he was one 
of the family which had gathered within the 
walls of the building. A social evening was 
passed, some of the members and their friends 
contributing to the entertainment, which took 
the form of a smoking conzert. 


Tue second smoking concert of the A.A. Lyric 
Club for this session was held at the Mona Hotel, 
Covent Garden, on Thursday evening, the 21st 
inst. There was a good attendance of members 
and friends, and an excellent informal enter- 
tainment was given, encores being repeatedly 
demanded. Songs were contributed by Messrs. 
W. E. Johnson, 8. Perks, F. H. Collins, J. D. 
Butler, F. Christopher, Herbert White, H. 
Tanner, and F. T. White. These were pleasantly 
interspersed by a selection on the Fairy Bells by 
Mr. W. R. Martin, recitations by Mr. W. C. 
Martin, banjo songs by Mr. T. Rutter, and a 
musical sketch by Mr. S. Perks. At the close 
everyone joined in ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,’’ and the 
proceedings terminated with ‘‘God Save the 
Queen.’’ = 

Tue dinner of the Plumbers’ Company at 
Fishmongers’ Hall, London Bridge, on Tuesday 
evening, was attendel by a large number of 
guests, including Mr. C. T. Ritchie and the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs of London. The Master, Mr* 
W. H. Bishop, presided, and in referring to the 
movement for the registration of plumbers, he 
said it was the only instance, on a large scale, in 
which the masters and the operatives had com- 
bined, in any trade, to advance technical educa- 
tion among its members. Mr. Ritchie responded 
for the toast of ‘‘The Houses of Parliament,’’ 
and complained of the foul odours prevalent in 
the House of Commons. Sir Edward Clarke re- 
sponded for ‘‘ The Judges and Bar of England,’, 
proposed by Sir Algernon Borthwick, and Mr. 
Mundella harped on the need for the develop- 
ment of technical education in giving the toast, 
‘‘Sanitary Science and Technical Education.’’ 


Tere is evidently a growing determination 
among builders and owners to dispense with open 
fires in private houses, and to substitute a good 
warming apparatus. In London especially the 
change is to be welcomed—it is the only thing 
that will ever banish our horrible fogs. Among 
the systems tried we have seen repeated testi- 
mony borne lately to Mr. John Grundy’s simple 
but very effective apparatus. Mr. Grundy has 
long been known as a_ successful warmer of 
churches and public buildings; but if the 
English public once consents to relinquish its 
open fires, he and others are likely to find busi- 
ness increased a hundredfold. Any architect or 
builder interested can see the apparatus in action 
for himself in an ordinary private house at 30, 
Duncan-terrace, Islington. 

— ————— 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


Moypay.—Royal Institute of British Architects. “A 
Travelling Student’s Tour in Cyprus and 
Greece,” by R. Elsey Smith. 8 p.m. 
Royal Academy. ‘‘ Chemistry,’’ No. 6, 
by Prof. A. H. Church, M.A. 4p.m. au 
Liverpool Architectural Society. ‘* The 
Medical Aspects of Ventilation,’ by 
Damer Harrison, F.R.C.S.E. 7 p.m 
Society of Arts. Clerks of Works 
Association. Paper by F. M. H. Jones. 


8 p.m. 
Turspayv.—Institution of Civil Engineers. 
Manchester Architectural Association. 
“*Dry Rot,’ by W.H. Bidlake, M.A,, of 
Birmingham. 
Glasgow Architectural Association. 
“Elgin Cathedral,’? by W. Connor. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Dis- 
cussion on ‘‘ Water Tube Steam Boilers.’’ 
Paper on ‘Triple Expansion Engines 
at Owens College,” by Prof. Osborne 
Reynolds, F.R.S. 8 p.m, 
WebDNESDAY.—S ciety of Arts. ‘‘ Rabies, and its Preven- 
tion,’’ by Dr. Armand Ruffer. 8 p.m. 
Fripay.—Bradfovd Historical Society. ‘* Bradford in the 
latter part of the Seventeenth Century,”’ 
by T. T. Empsall, President. 
we 
Ata meeting of architectural students, held at 
Sunderland on Wednesday evening, it was resolved 
to form an association ‘for the {furtherance efgthe 
study of architecture. 
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Trane Peis. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


THE PrRoposED SLATE SyNDICATE.—The negotia- 
tions by a sydicate for the purchase of a large number 
of the slate quarries in North Wales are approach- 
ing completion. The quarries belonging to the 
Lord Penrhyn, Mr. Assheton Smith, and the Welsh 
Slate Company at Festiniog will join in the combina- 
tion, but will abide by a common price list. The 
trade is very brisk, especially at the Llanberis and 
Merionethshire quarries, but at Bethesda the out- 
put is still limited to five days, and the men are 
complaining of the low rate of wages they are 
allowed to make. 

PENZANCE.—The carpenters of Penzance, who 
demanded 4s. per week advance in wages, have 
negotiated with the employers and accepted an ad- 
vance of 2s. 6d. weekly from March Ist. 
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The parish church of Wingrave, Bucks, has been 
restored from plans by Mr. G. Vialls, of Ealing. 
Messrs. Webster and Cannon, of Aylesbury, were 
the contractors, and Mr. Newman was the sub- 
contractor for masonry. e 

The Junior Constitutional Club has secured for 
its new premises a large plot in Piccadilly, with a 
frontage of 120ft., and a depth almost as great, and 
looking directly over the Green Park. Mr. Robert 
W. Edis has been retained as architect, and the 
drawings will soon be well in hand. There is to 
be, a correspondent informs us, a grand smoking- 
room, 98ft. in length, on the ground floor. Coffee- 
rooms and the library will occupy the second floor, 
and billiard-rooms be placed above, while bedrooms 
are to be provided for sixty members. The club is 
designed for 6,000 members. 

ee ne 

Pertinent Questions.—What is more comforting 
in cold and damp weather than GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY? Whatis more beneficial to the weak and aged than this 
wholesome tonic? What do sportsmen and travellers find more 


sustaining than a flask of the ‘“‘ Sportsman’s Quality ’’ ? What is more 
disappointing, when asking for Grant’s, to be put off with some 
inferior make? Sold everywhere.—T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone, 
Makers of the Non-alcoholic Wine ‘ Morella,’’ and of the delicious 


Morella Marmalade. Sold by Grocers. 


Holloway’s Ointment. —Go where you may 
persons will be found who have a ready word of praise for this 
Ointment. For chaps, chafes, scalds, bruises, and sprains, it is an 
invaluable remedy; for bad legs, bad breasts, and piles, it may be 
confidently relied upon for effecting a sound and permanent cure. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} "Seizes 


GIVEN. 
STRODE & CO, o7: torte Ghavonyard, Bo, 


LOWDOR, 


New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE—The Stone 


from these Quarries is known as 
the “ Weather Beds,”’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable or fine 
moulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. 4 Samples and Estimates Free. 
Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


GRUNDY’S PATENTS 
FOR HEATING ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED or No Pay. 
Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials, free on application to 
JOHN GRUNDY, 


30, Duncan-terrace, City-road, London, N. 
Works: TYLDESLEY, MANCHESTER. 


W. H. DASCELLES and 60,, 
121, Bunhill Row, London, B.C. 
TELEPHONE No. 270. 

HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE, 
Conservatories & Greenhouses, 


WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANE, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES AN® PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. * 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCYWOOD ~ 
MERCHANTS, H 

120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.G 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. : 


——_+ 


TENDERS. 


*.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender: it adds to the value of the information, 
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CampripcEe.—For the erection of two houses, Richmond- 
road, for Mr. T, J. White. Mr. C, H. Payne, architect. 
Quantities by the architect :— 


Ripper a ‘ eae sea cap, Ooo, 0 
Nicholas Bros. ... “i as 900 0 0 
Runham and Charter... Or sae 880 0 0 
Jarvis wee he ona 850 0 0 
Kidman .., aa se ane 820 0 0 
Stanley 805 0 0 
Mills See 167 3-8 
Clark and Sons .. 756 5 6 
Hicks See ee as tae 750 0 0 
Banyard ... x Ag ass aa 739 10 0 
Thoday and Son ; ia 5 73f 0 0 
Francis, T. P., Madras-road, Cam- 

bridge (accepted) ... aie sae 730 0 0 


HAWKSLEY’S Patent TREADS. 


Proprietor & 


Manufacturer : 


J. WESTWOOD, Jun. 


NAPIER YARD, MILLWALL, E. — 


Telegraphic Address—“ Westwood,” London, Telephone No. 5065, 


Recommended for durability, simplicity, firm footing, elasticity, and are perfectly noise- 


less; they excel lead, oak, teak, or stone; applicable to wood and iron staircases, 
new and worn-down stone stairs, spiral and other staircases, footpath flaps to cellars, 
covers for drains and coal-cellars, flooring for public buildings and aisles of churches, 


&c., &c.—The best and most durable Tread or Step yet inyented. a 


IN USE AT 


onl 


Col 


Railwa Broadstone, Ealing Terminus Kenilworth Monkwear- Slough Westminster Dublin Castle Stratford 

Stati y Dublin Earl’s Court Kensal Green mouth Soho Whitchurch Police Barracks Schools, &. grave Road 

ba 10NS. Burdett Road Edgware Road Kentish Town Moorgate Street South Bromley Whitechapel Eastney Belfast Method- Stratford, Sal- 

Accrington Burscough Failsworth ilburn Monument South Kensing- Whitefield Fleetwood ist College way Place 
Acton Green Junction Farringdon Kilsby Newcastle- ton Whitley Fulwood Battersea, St. Sutton 3 
Aldersgate street Burton Street King’s Cross under-Lyme Southport Widnes Halifax Mary’s Church St. Jude’s Ma 
Aldgate Bury Farrington King William New Cross Speke Willenhall Hamilton, Glas- Birmingham, Tayport z 
Althorp Park Borough Road Fenchurch Street Newport Spring Grove Bridge gow Cowper Street Torrington 
Altrincham Mersey Tunnel _ Street Langley Green Newton Heath Stechford Willesden Hulme Clapham Upton Cross 
Aston Canonbury Finchley Road Latimer Road North Brentford Stepney Wood Green Knightsbridge Colchester Wandsworth” 3 
Ash Street, Camden Road Firsby Lea Bridge North Bridge Stoke Wormwood Leicester, Glen Forest Gate : o 

Stockport Chalk Farm Forest Gate Leamington Northampton Stourbridge Serubbs Parva Hanway Place Hospitals. — 
Birmingham, Charing Cross Forest Road _ Leman Street (CastleStation) Stratford Worsley Manchester Harrow Belfast County 

New Street  Cheddington Level Crossing Leyland Nottingham Stretford Wolverhampton Newbridge Haverstock Hill Lunatic Asy- 
Banbury Cheetham Hill Fulham Leyton Oldbury Sudbury Wolverton Newcastle-on- Orphan Work- lum ree 
Barnsbury Junction Geedley Leytonstone Old Ford Sunderland Tyne ing School Greenwich In- 
Barnsley Chequerbent Gloucester Road Lichfield Oldham(Mumps) Sutton Barracks. Normanton Jamaica Level firmary te 
Batley Clayton Gower Street Limehouse Paddington Sutton Coldfield Aldershot Northampton Leyton, Gram-Guy’s Hospital — 
Bedminster _—- Clifton Grantham Lincoln Parsons Green Temple Ashton-under- Norwich mar School - Lincolnshire <. 
Bescot Junction Clitheroe Greenwich Little Ealing Patricroft Thornton Lyne Portsea Leyton, Church County Asylum 
Birmingham Crewe __ Hackney Liverpool Road, Penzance Torquay Barnet Portsmouth Road _ Middlesex 
Bishopsgate Crooked Billet Haggerston. Manchester =‘ Pickle Bridge § Tower of London Belfast Preston Newhaven County Lunatic 
Blackfriars Level Crossing Hammersmith Liverpool Street Plaistow Tring Budbrook Regent’s Park North Bow Asylum 4 
Blackfriars Cross Lane Heaton Park Llandudno Pleck Tynemouth Burnley Salford Old Ford Netley Hospital — 

Bridge Crumpsall Hereford, Barr’s Long Buckby Plymouth Upton Park Caterham Shorncliffe Poplar, Byron & Peterborough 
BlakeStreet,Sut- Cullercoates Court Loudoun Road Poplar Victoria Chatham Trim Bright Streets ry oe 

ton Coldfield Cannon Street Highbury Ludgate Hill Portsmouth Victoria Park Chester Warley Southsea, Rubery Asylum 
Blaydon-onTyne Dalston Highdran Road, Mark Lane Prestwich Walham Green Coventry Winchester Church Path Northfield 

_ Bletchley Daubhill Wallsend Maidstone Radcliffe Wallsend Curragh Camp Woolwich Southsea, Omega St. Thomas’s 

seeds * Dar pnok as abnor - Pende Walsall Dublin, Beggar’s Wrexham treet Hospital 

olts Bridge yhea anchester, Ex- Salis Road Waterloo, L 
Bombay, India Derby Homerton change : Sacthine Lang Liverpool Debin Island WINDSOR CASTLE, Governmams 
Bow Droylesden Horley Manchester Shadwell ayanste dee Offices, London School Board, &c., an 
Bowdon Central Drighlington Hounslow Road Sheffield Werneth, Old- Dublin, Ship 5h. many Hundreds of Public. and 
Brick Lane Dudley Hounslow Bar- Mansion House Shoreditch ham - Street Private Buildings in Great  ritai/ 
Bristol Dudley Port racks Mildmay Park SloaneSquare Westbourne Dublin Royal and Ireland. -_ ie 
Broadfield Dundee Keighley _ Millhill Snow Hill, Bir- Park : Barracks Descriptive Circulars, with Prices, sent on 
Broad Street | Ealing Common Kemble Junction Milverton mingham West End Lane Dundalk application, 
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IN FITTINGS AND 
DECORATION. 


APIDITY of execution, the cutting- 
i down of estimates to meet circum- 
stances, and other causes haye seriously 
impaired anything like a thorough and con- 
gruous treatment of interiors. It is patent 
to everybody who has examined the internal 
fittings and decoration of our modern build- 
ings that the architect has often been over- 
ruled in his attempts to introduce a superior 
class of workmanship. We need not look 
back at old fittings, joinery, and plasterwork 
to see that our designs are often crude, badly 
finished, and out of unison with the archi- 
tecture. To go no farther than a house of 
moderate pretensions, where a great deal of 
display has been made outside, we find lobby 
partitions that do not unite with walls 
or ceilings, doors jammed up against 
return walls, architrayes that do not 
stop the skirtings, staircases that have 
been squeezed up to admit a passage 
by them, cornices that are not returned 
round the walls, and other irregularities. 
The internal fittings of our places of busi- 
ness show the want of the architect’s 
hand. They give one the impression that 
the architect had left the work when the 
carcase was complete, and that some fitter 
had undertaken to put up all the wooden 
partitions, counters, and gas-fittings, and 
finished the decorations throughout at a 
certain sum. What can be said of a large 
restaurant or buffet in which expensive 
mahogany glazed partitions are found that 
cut off the plaster cornices on one side, 
leaving the mouldings to run and stop dead 
against them ?—or of a mahogany lobby, 
made to suit externally, but haying nothing 
to agree with it internally — making 
awkward corners in the interior P—of 
ceiling beams carried on trusses on a 
framed mahogany partition on one side? 
A little excuse can be sometimes made 
for internal alterations to old buildings; 
but not even then when an architect has 
been engaged. These glaring faults stand 
out as shocking evidences of clumsy design 
and unskilful handiwork. The eye wanders 
over them at leisure moments; they are 
always intruding their ugliness and imper- 
fection on the sensitive mind—a great deal 
more vividly because they are imperfect— 
while the faultlessness of the exterior design 
is perhaps seldom noticed. What is more 
obtrusively painful than bad or vulgar deco- 
ration? Itis constantly troubling the spec- 
tator or irritating him with its weak and 
tawdry pattern and inharmonious colour. 
We put it down to the decorator; but a 
badly-shaped back or seat, which we cannot 
lean against or sit upon, or the base of 
a pilaster which is supported on a pair of 
trumpery wooden brackets, just high enough 
to crush a customer’s hat when he attempts 
to rise, and to knock his head when standing, 
is more aggravating, because it offends our 
sense of fitness and convenience. 

In matters of everyday use exact form and 
fitness will be demanded by everybody, per- 
haps with the signal exception of a drawing- 
room chair, into which art is supposed to enter 
in some form or other, either in making the 
back a curyed or ring-like piece of wood, or 
the other extreme, an upright frame so 
straight as to make leaning disagreeable. In 
the same manner the assumption that there 
must be art fashion in architecture has hin- 
dered immensely its progress ; plain common- 
Sense requirements—as that a few inches will 
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make all the difference between a comfort- 
able width of door and a very inconvenient 
one; that a similar small addition of width 
may sometimes make a room, a passage, or 
a stairway convenient, are ignored as trivial 
or troublesome details in design. The want 
of nice calculation is observed when a 
wide mantelshelf is put into a narrow room, 
when two doors are hung so as to clash with 
one another, and recesses left for furniture 
that cannot be used. But nice planning and 
calculation of spaces is supposed to give way 
to so-called ‘‘ art” in fittings and decoration. 
There must be some painted-glass subjects 
introduced here, an art mantelpiece there, 
and for these utility must give way. They 
appeal to a ‘‘fashionable taste,” or to 
popular sympathy, more than good fittings 
arranged to suit the requirements and archi- 
tecture. Stained-glass panels, stencilling, 
wall decoration, or ornamental tile work 
are valued more than the design of the joiner’s 
work, and the idea is to exalt the labour 
of the accessory artist, and to make the 
architecture suit the latter. By taking this 
subsidiary view of the real architect’s work, 
we cannot wonder that modern interior 
fittings are what they are; we cannot 
be surprised to find all good architecture 
and workmanship left at the front door, the 
interior being given over to the wholesale 
taste of the fitter, the upholsterer, and 
decorator. Each of these does what he can 
to advertise his own trade. If itis stained 
glass, so much more of it is introduced that 
it looks as if the woodwork had been designed 
1 purposely to show off as many panels and 
patterns as possible. If mosaic paving, it is 
made obtrusive by design or colour. Brass 
or metalwork, gas pendants and brackets 
often tire by their being made to thrust 
themselves on the attention of the visitor, a 
vulgarity we find in buffets and restaurants 
decorated according to modern fashion. This 
kind of ‘‘ shouting,” or ‘‘ ranting,” as it is 
termed, is largely on the increase, it is 
encouraged by self-advertising firms of 
manufacturers and decoraters. 

Let us turn for a moment to truthful art ; 
how those who know what art is employ 
these accessory fittings. Take, for example, 
the house of any of our great painters—Mr. 
Alma-Tadema, forexample. One peculharity 
that has been noticed is that, unlike laboured 
Queen Anne houses, there is no one detail of 
its furniture or decoration that fastens on the 
miud. Everything — mantelpieces, chairs, 
ornam .nts—is worth examination. The 
ensembl.é gives an impression of rich colour. 
As Mrs. Haweis, in her description says, it 
is nos ‘‘an ‘Owen Jones,’ or ‘ Cottier’ 
house, though all the science of those accom- 
plished decorators may have been utilised. 


It is not a ‘Morrisey’ house, though 
Morris papers are brought in whenever they 
are wanted.” The individuality of its 
owner is manifest, and if one desires to see 
whatit is lke let him look at an Alma- 
Tadema picture of an interior, with its 
wealth of material and ornament, its 
Pompeian walls, tones of yellow and red, 
and refined ornament and figures. In every 
apartment, even to the grand pianoforte, 
the ‘‘ego” is felt throughout all the sug- 
gestions of Roman design and taste. Those 
who haye ever seen the late Mr, W. 
Burges’s House, will find colour, and very 
strong colour too, but so managed amidst a 
maze of legend and story of Medizeval design, 
that nowhere can we say that it is bizarre. 
Here satire, symbol, old tales and fairy stories 
of Medizeval Europe are made to subserve a 
decorative purpose and scheme of bright 
colour. In the dining-room Devonshire 
marbles line the walls, the points of colour 
and interest being given by goblets of quaint 
design, of rock crystal, gem-set knives, and 
flagons of pearl. 


of building and the arts. There is an entire 


The stone mantelshelf is ; 
carved with the alphabet quaintly introduced ' 
in foliage, the book-cases illustrate the trades 
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absence of the manufacturing decorator and 
the ‘‘ art furniture” of the shops, for every 
thing has been designed expressly for some 
object. We do not say that such an ideal 
interior will suit everyone; but we wish to 
point out how a great artist will introduce 
his ideas and tastes into his work by trusting 
to no one but himself in their design, so that 
a continuity of thought and feeling anda 
harmony of ornament and colour are found 
in every part of it, the interior receiving its 
fullest share of attention. 

The want of technical finish is one of the 
saddest things to be met with. We may 
refer to the common method of interrupting 
mouldings instead of returning them; the 
habit of finishing a moulding like an archi- 
travye to a window upon a narrow window 
board barely wide enough to stop it; imper-. 
fect stops to moulded work necessitating all. 
kinds of expedients to get over the difficulty. 
The same want of finish is noticed in paving, 
in mosaic floor borders which are interrupted 
on one side, leaving the pattern incomplete. 
When hand-wrought joinery and mould- 
ings were the rule, these discrepancies in 
workmanship were unknown: the workman 
set himself to the task of inventing a mode 
of finishing the work, whatever it was, to 
please the eye. We never, for instance, saw 
two pieces of framed partition with differing 
heights of rails and panels, or the moulded. 
capping of one stopped abruptly against a 
narrow stile. Mitres were carefully made. 
The skirting was stopped against bases or 
blocks instead of being cruelly ‘‘ coaxed.” 
Thereis one cause of all this—the specification. 
of cheap fittings, whether in artistic wall- 
papers, mosaic pavements, ‘‘ art furniture” 
and metal work. The architect for his own 
reputation ought to use his judgment and 
discretion in selecting from known firms the 
proper patterns, or in having his own de- 
signs carried out. These details and fittings 
are, on the contrary, left to the contractor. 
He often sublets portions of the work at un- 
remuneratiye prices, over which the architect 
has little control. Instead of being bound 
to the original specification, the tradesman’s 
terms are often easier, allowing the most 
flimsy workmanship. On the other hand, 
the system of sub-contracts, when properly 
managed, is one that the architect ought to 
promote. It encourages a better class of 
workmanship by bringing into notice men 
and artists of ability in their special pursuits, 
and who are more likely to satisfy the archi- 
tect. These contracts may be reserved at 
the time of estimating, allowing the general 
contractors a percentage on them. One 
mode of doing this, and of ayoiding the 
uncertainties and flagrant notes of decoration 
and colour to which we have referred, is to 
make special provision for fittings, and the 
finishing trades oyer which the architect 
should exercise a controlling power. 


ARCHITECTURAL BRICKWORK.—. 
XXIV 


PIER AND MULLION BOND. 


AVING shown a few of the modes in 
which the bond of piers is worked, it 

may be useful to allude to the manner of 
forming the mullions of canted bay windows. 
A great deal must here be left to the skill 
and ingenuity of the bricksetter. Where a 
number of such windows have to be erected 
it is desirable to have specially moulded 
bricks to suit the angle of splay and the 
width and depth of mullion; but in many 
cases the bricks are cut to the splay. Figs. 
6, 7, and 8 represent the splayed mullion of 
an ordinary bay window for a reveal of halt 
a brick to the sash-frame. The shallow 
depth of the brickwork does not give much 
strength, which depends chiefly on the 
manner the bond is worked, the mortar, and 
the weight carried. The window pulley stiles 
are also a help and a guide to the work. In 
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the first plan one course consists of half a 
brick, a, and two three-quarter bricks, bc, 
fitted to the size; the middle one which forms 
the angle bis cut to the angle and splay, and 
bevelled at the end, as shown. In the next 
course the bat, or half-brick, occupies the 
other end, the result of which is to give a 
lap of 24, as represented by the sketch of 
mullion 7, Sometimes, if the pier is wider, 
whole bricks are used instead of three-quarter 
bats, as represented on Plan 8. These plans 
show the smaller kind of splayed angle 
mullions; we shall give other larger mullions 
as we proceed. 


ORNAMENTAL JAMBS AND ARCHITRAVES. 


Hitherto we have been describing plain 
square reveals and jambs to the openings or 
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edges of piers. We now illustrate a few 
examples of ornamental brick jambs, common 
in Italy, to show how readily brickwork will 
lend itself to decoration. Those we giye 
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of decoration; sometimes the  traceried 
ornament is of marble, but often it is of 
moulded brick, producing an extremely rich 
effect. The outside member shown in detail 
on the right, Fig. 1, is formed, as shown in 
the hatched sections, of a square brick 
splayed, the splays being alternately arranged 
in the courses. On the inside edge is a 
small kind of nail-head enrichment, and at 
the angle the bricks are hollowed and cut to 
the splay. Sketch 2 represents a plain 
brick jamb, with a torus edge moulding, 
and an outside member like the last, with 
alternate splays. The effect produced by 
the latter form of ornament, which is 
frequently met with, is enhanced by 
the strong sunlight, which throws one 
splay of each brick into shadow, producing 
a very piquant and decorative kind of 
member. In Fig. 4 we represent a portion 
of the architrave of an entrance to the same 
church, in which marble is introduced 
between the brick members, a cable mould- 
ing forming the angle of jamb, and the 
alternating prism enrichment the outside 
member. The Frari Church is rich in orna- 
mental brickwork, the painted windows of 
the polygonal apse have moulded jambs and 
arches, with traceried heads and transoms, 
and there is some good intersecting tracery 
round the cornice of building. 


MOULDED BRICK JAMBS. 


It is a pity that architects do not avail 
themselves more of these means of decora- 
tion which are easily obtainable in brick. 


SEO 


sketches ot are taken from the window 
jambs of the Church of the Frari, Venice. 
It will be noticed that the first and third 
sketches show a quatrefoiled circle orna- 
ment, forming a vertical band or architrave 
between brick members —a very usual form 
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The square and splay ornament or ‘ prism ” 
enrichment, which we have called it, is 
simple, and peculiarly suitable for outside 
architrave members, giving a sharp and very 
rich effect, as the light catches the alter- 
nate squares, and casts their shadow on the 
plain face of architraye. Again, the flat archi- 
trave enrichment can be formed of moulded 
bricks or squares, 6in. square or more, such 
as those manufactured by James Brown and 
other firms, and which we have previously 
described for panels and diapers. Set between 
moulded brick members, these make a good 
architrave, and an ornamental doorway in 
brickwork can be produced at much less cost 
than in stone. The moulded jamb bricks 
that are now manufactured for reveals of 
windows and doorways offer the architect a 
wide choice. To bond these jamb bricks, 
one brick is laid as a stretcher on the face of 
wall, the other as a header, the moulded 
edges being arranged one over the other. 
These bricks are made of the same size as 
common bricks, and can be arranged to bond 
with the work. Architrave mouldings on 
the face, made to project with ogee and other 
members, are frequently used, and when 
these are sharp, and the bricks of good hard 


quality, will last quite as long as stone 
architrayes. We shall illustrate a few 
examples of moulded jamb bricks. 
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SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. ee 
FINE collection of water-colour draw- 
ings and sketches was opened to the 
public last Saturday at this society’s gallery 
in 5A, Pall Mall Hast, made more interesting 
by the series of pencil and charcoal sketches 
and studies for pictures contributed by Mr 
E. Burne-Jones; but we miss the works o 
Mr. Carl Haag, L. Alma-Tadema, and a f 
other well-known contributors to the hom 
of English water-colours. Mr. Burne-Jon 
sketches to some extent compensate for thei 
absence, for although only studies, they ar 
endowed with that charm of symbolism, 
subtlety, and spirituality of idea which haye 
always lifted this painter’s art out of is 
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commonplace. His chief work is ‘‘ Alle 
gorical Statues in the Wall of the Garden of 
Idleness,” suggested from Chaucer’s ** Ro 
mance of the Rose””—a series of figures im 
niches representing virtues and vices, archai¢ 
in drawing and colour, and illustrating a phase 
of Renaissance art—probably an early pro= 
duction of the painter. More characteristic 
of Mr. Burne-Jones’s later style are the beau- 
tiful and delicately drawn studies of figures 
and heads. The figure reclining (219), th 
group (222) of two figures seated in con- 
verse, very graceful; and the pencil studie 
of heads (226) and figures (223 and 227) are 
exceedingly charming in drawing and ex 
pression. There are more than human linea- 
ments in the combination of these almost 
angelic creations of the artist’s pencil, an 
the graceful outlines and classic draperie 
are studies for the artist. Amongst them 
we see a study of figures for the now cele- 
brated picture, ‘‘ Golden Stairs.” A design 
in gold and black and a stooping figure 1 
red charcoal deserve attention. Miss Clar. 
Montalba is well represented in the galler 
by a dozen or more sketches—some, how 
ever, unfinished, such as ‘‘ Stormy Weather. 
Venice.” Many of these represent Dutch 
waters and coasts, as ‘‘ A Calm, Dort ” (103), 
‘“On the Maas” (112). A very luminous” 
sketch is one of the ship Anson at Spit: 
head (149) and the ‘Fleet Saluting” (1 
—reminiscences of the last review. ‘‘ The 
Facade of San Giorgio” (197), ‘‘ West Cli 
Ramsgate” (250), also an impression of 2 
crowd on the seashore, a charming bit of 
colour and drawing (272) are amongst them ; 
probably the best is the sketch of ‘‘ Black=— 
friars Bridge” (275), admirable in tone; the 
contrast of shadow and distant view of St. 
Paul’s are rendered in the true pearly hues 
of the artist. ‘‘ Fishing Boats, Venice,” isa 
nice bit of grouping and colour (290). One 
of the cleverest and best-finished pictures 
is by Henry J. Henshall. ‘‘In Wonder- 
land” is a study of a pretty girl, with a 
wealth of dark locks of disheyelled ha 
leaning back in an armchair of antiq 
design in a well-furnished library; tf 
shelyes of books form a dark background 
the rich rose-coloured frock and the sheeny 
brightness of the dress and pillows. The 
young lady is entranced; she has in her 
hand a large book of pictures, and looks lost 
in imagination and wonder. Mr. Henshall” 
has thrown a spell over his subject by the 
handling of lights and shadows, and the 
gloom of the surrounding accessories. 
A large number of works are sent 


sketches are all sympathetic, full of caref 
handling. <‘‘ Mewslade Bay, 8. Wales” (230) 
is a fine sunset view of the bay. In land. 
scape, Robert W. Allan, R.S.W., continues 
to attract as a master of massing light grid 
shadow. ‘‘Chateau Amboise”’ (7) is s@li 
painted, the grouped buildings apd riv' 
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picturesquely handled. His ‘‘ French Pea- 
sants Arriving for the Vintage” (66)—the 
boats unloading their freight of labourers— 
is a masterly sketch, strong in touch and 
of exquisite colour. There is no finicalness 
here, but a decided effect produced by a few 
touches. ‘‘ View at Pauillac, Medoc”’ (95). 
isalso broad and decisive. In his series of 
Swiss mountains and lakes under varied 
effects of atmosphere and mist, William 
Collingwood is particularly strong. His 
“Sketches on the Riffel ” (3), ‘‘ Evening on 
the Combin” (80), ‘‘The Weisshorn and 
Matterhorn” (81), ‘‘The Tour de Marsens, 
Lake of Geneva” (97), “The Jungfrau” 
(193), give evidence of subtle mastery of 
cloudland and mist, sunlit peaks and sun- 
light penetrating grey clouds. Thus, in the 
Jungfrau, the peaks of the mountain reflect 
the sun’s rays, the lower portions being bathed 
in grey mist in horizontal layers. The 
sunrise effect and the shadow reflection 
are well rendered. TT. M. Richardson, 
in his two charming sketches, ‘Castle 
of Chillon, Lake of Geneva,” and ‘Craig- 
miller Castle, near Edinburgh,” points 
a contrast; the parallel is interesting. His 
fine landscape of ‘‘ Ben Venu, Perthshire ” 
66), is cleverly handled in the foreground 
and blue mountain distance, the colouring 
pure. Other studies and sketches, as those 
mn ‘‘ Lago Maggiore” (138), and of Welsh 
scenery, show a keen sense of atmosphere, 
und the varied effects of shadow and sun- 
ight in mountainous districts. We see 
ewer works than of yore by William 
Jallow, and these are chiefly landscape. 
* Boppart on the Rhine” (74), and ‘Canal 
n Venice” (78), are characteristic of the 
kketchy drawing and transparent colour 
vhich we always find in Mr. Callow’s studies ; 
he last named is an avenue of palaces in 
leep shadow, handled with a true feeling of 
he power of colour. His fishing boats, 
Hastings” (174), ‘‘ Entrance Gate, Hurst- 
monceaux,” ‘‘Boats in a Storm” (209), 
‘Sketches on the Rhine, Beilstein” (249), 
‘Old Houses at Frankfort” (261) are charm- 
ngly rendered. In some of these, as in 209, a 
ark, stormy sky with fishing boats, the 
rtist has shown much force and depth of 
one. Ina very different vein of sentiment 
sthe work of Mr. E. K. Johnson, bright and 
aodern, ‘‘ Oculis non Manibus” (77), a gar- 
en of luxuriant roses and flowers with ad- 
airers, takes us into another world rather 
rtificial and fashionable. The cclours and 
tawing are both exquisite; but there is a 
ant of tone and gradation—too much of 
ae genteel suburban villa. We remark 
lerbert M. Marshall’s small sketches of 
anterbury, Sonning, and Fowey (82), and 
uthbert Rigby’s ‘‘ Mountain Rill” (87), a 
wasterly-handled work. Paul F. Naftel’s 
jadies of nature in her loveliest moods, 
specially the ‘‘Lutkill Valley, Derby- 
lire” (150), and the ‘Stream Alport” 
108), and ‘‘ Weeds” (108), are delightfully 
elicate, and the manipulation and colour as 
ubtle as ever. H. Clarence Whaite is more 
boured in his mountain sketch, ‘‘ Pont 
berglaslyn, N. Wales” (110). Wilmot 
ilsbury paints not only with finish, but 
ith feeling. His ‘‘Cottage at Elstow” 
6), the ‘‘ Rippling Stream ” (102), the charm- 
ig drawing of Somersetshire cottages (119), 

ith their white fronts and cheerful, trim 
wrdens; ‘‘ Wild Flowers and Shingle” 

25), and other rural studies of wheatfields, 

e delightful transcripts, minute in detail 
t feelingly drawn. Birket Foster, 

10ther honoured name amongst English 
ndscape and rural subject painters, sends 
yeral studies. ‘ Collier Unloading” (121), 

Haytime”’ (132), the sketches at Balma- 

ra, “‘A Misty Day, Ross-shire” (340), 

ith its rocky loch, are characteristic 

etches. The president, Sir John Gilbert, 

is two pictures, ‘‘The Sonnet,” a wooded 

side or dell with horsemen, has a romantic 

ntiment about it, and the painter’s freedom 


and solidity of handling are quite character- 
The other study, ‘‘A Bishop,” with 
mitre and pastoral staff, clad in chasuble and 
an acolyte in front, is a strongly-painted 
G. H. Andrews, F.R.G.S., is a 
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istic. 


subject. 
little too Turneresque in his colour. 
coln ” (145), ‘‘ The Parthenon and Acropolis ”’ 
(156), ‘‘ Entrance to Yarmouth Harbour ” 
(317), are colour melodies a little too vivid 
for English eyes. Sir O. W. Brierly has two 


Venetian studies, ‘‘ The Salute” (17) and 


‘‘ Fishing Boats Drying Nets” (30). We 


must notice also the bright transparent 
drawings of George A. Fripp, whose coast 


studies are among the attractions of the gal- 
lery. ‘‘The West Coast of the Island 
of Sark” (169) is one of these. The 
secretary, Mr. Alfred D. Fripp, has on 
the screen also a clear study of rock, 
‘* Stair Hall, Hanbury Down, and the White 
Nore from the Point at Lulworth ” (301); 
the yellow and grey tints of the cliffs are 
nicely rendered. Strong and vigorous are 
Dayid Murray’s moor and heather subject 
(173). Other sketches of interest and merit 
are contributed by R. Thorne Waite, whose 
‘‘Lock on the Kennet” (129), cattle and 
corn and hayfield studies, ‘‘ Lancing Mill” 
(186), and ‘“‘ Padworth Mill”’ (313) are con- 
scientious and poetised renderings. The 
latter, with its evening glow, cottages, 
and water, makes a pleasing picture. Albert 
Goodwin, drawings of the ‘‘ Dance of Death 
Bridge, Lucerne” (21), his view of Eton 
from the river, sketches of Clovelly (231) and 
on the Rhine (326, 330) are painstaking and 


delicate delineations, but lacking in other 
qualities. Charles Robertson’s chief work is 
alarge view of the ‘‘ Khan Asad Pasha, 
Damascus’’ (126), representing the arrival 
of a Persian caravan. The figures and 
interior are well drawn, a tea-chest with rare 
china occupies the foreground of the interior, 
depicted with much truth of detail. Sketches 
of Canterbury and Dover are among other 
subjects. Henry Wallis is also a con- 
tributor of an Eastern theme. ‘‘ The Sick 


King in Bokhara,” taken from one of 
Matthew Arnold’s poems, the subject of 
which appears to be quite subsidiary to the 
architecture. A few clever sketches from 
Verona are shown by Samuel J. Hodson 
(24, 88, 135). Seascape is represented by 
Henry Moore, A.R.A., in a fresh bit of 
rough sea (41), and one or two other sketches 
of coast. ‘‘ Lloyd’s News,” by H. Stacey 
Marks, R.A. (53)—an old man in smock 
reading, a cockatoo (297), ‘‘ Paradise Lane ”’ 
(306), are studies displaying inyention and 
nice colour. Ernest A. Waterlow, Thomas 
J. Watson (207), F. Smallfield (253), W. 
Eyre Walker (258!, Matthew Hall (268), are 
among other painters whose works are of 
interest; and we must notice the extremely 
clever and characteristic sketches and studies 
of horses, oxen, and landscapes, by the late 
Frederick Tayler (233—247). The sketches 
by Walter Crane, for pictures, are interesting 
compositions. On the screens we notice 
some charming little studies by Mrs. 
Allingham, whose pencil and sense of 
colour are welcome additions. A clever 
figure group, ‘‘ Factory Girls at the 
Old Clothes Fair” (321) shows some excel- 
lent drawing. Miss Naftel has a delightful 
study of roses in a tumbler, with fallen 
petals. As a refined study of figure com- 
position and colour, we must also mention 
G. Lawrence Bulleid’s ‘‘A Suppliant”’—a 
Greek maiden before a statue and altar of 
Venus. The head of girl is charmingly 
drawn, modesty and devotion tenderly ex- 
pressed, the background of translucent 
marble being most delicately rendered. 
Humour and careful workmanship are found 
in H. G. Glindoni’s interior, an old gentle- 
man at breakfast in morning attire of the 
last century, who tells his maid-seryant, 
“Say I'm not at Home” (266). Though 
there are seyeral absentees, the walls and 
screens make a creditable display. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH } 
ARCHITECTS. 


ae third ordinary meeting of the present 
session of this Institute was held on Monday 
evening, the President, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., in the chair. It was announced that at 
the examinations last week forty candidates pre- 
sented themselves, of whom twenty-eight satis- 
fied the examiners. For the preliminary ex- 
aminations held in various parts of the country 
there came forward 107 candidates, of whom 44 
were declared exempt; the remaining 63 had 
satisfied the examiners, and had been registered 
as probationers ; of these, 36 were examined in 
London, 8 in Bristol, 16 in Manchester, and 3 
in Dublin. 
A TOUR IN GREECE AND CYPRUS. 


A paper was read by Mr. Ravenscrorr Exsny 
Smiru (son of Professor Roger Smith), who was 
elected in 1887 to a studentship at the British 
School of Archeology at Athens, subscribed for 
by the Institute and the late Mr. EH. I’ Anson, 
then President. The lecture described the 
author’s examinations of the recent excavations 
of the Acropolis at Athens, his visit to Epi- 
dauros and Mycenz, and the part he took in 
the excavations of the site of the Temple of 
Aphrodite at Paphos in Cyprus. The paper was 
illustrated by numerous plans and diagrams, and 
by photographs taken by the author, many of 
which were projected on to a large screen 
by the oxyhydrogen light, the slides being 
made and shown by Mr. W. Brooks. In 
Athens, Mr. Elsey Smith remarked, great 
attention has been attracted to the Acropolis by 
the thorough and very successful examination 
of its upper surface, now just brought to a con- 
clusion, revealing, in addition to a vast number 
of fragments of sculpture, pottery, bronzes, &c., 
part of the foundations of the palace of Erech- 
theus and the old way up from the postern gate 
on the north side, and on the south foundation 
walls, supposed to belong to the Chalkotheke, 
near which were found a complete set of bronze 
mason’s tools. The author said no architects had 
done so much for the elucidation of Athenian 
architecture as Mr. F. C. Penrose, at that time 
the director of the British School at Athens, and 
Dr. Dérpfeld. An account was next given of 
the Propylea, based on Dr. Dérpfeld’s theory 
that the design of the building was never com- 
pleted, and that even the portion which remains 
was not brought to a finished state so far as the 
dressing of the surfaces is concerned; the inter- 
ruption was probably caused by the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian War. <A plan and elevation of 
what is conjectured to be the complete design 
were displayed. The next building referred to 
was the Theatre of Dionysos, at Athens, the first 
prominent stone building of its class constructed 
in Greece. Here some remains of an early 
circular orchestra, constructed of polygonal 
masonry, and the foundations of the original 
Greek scenes of two distinct dates, have been un- 
covered. From the levels of the work recovered 
it seems evident that here, as at Hpidauros and 
Oropos, there was originally no raised stage, and 
that the circle of the orchestra was complete. 
The extent and character of the Roman altera- 
tions, both to stage and orchestra, were referred to. 
A somewhat new form of Choragic monument, 
which was discovered last spring in the course of 
excavations carried on by the American Archzo- 
logical School, was described. This consisted of 
a semicircular stone building, with pilasters at 
the ends, carrying a large inscribed lintel, the 
whole being roofed with a thin slab of stone. 
The lecturer next referred to recent excavations 
in the Peloponnesus at Epidauros and Mycenz. 
At Epidauros the Tholos, with its foundations of 
six concentric rings of masonry, and the curious 
mazelike corridors formed between the four inner 
rings, were described; the details of the super- 
structure were also referred to, especially the 
very graceful Corinthian order of the interior. 
The theatre showed very clearly and perfectly 
the arrangement of the Greek orchestra and the 
sill of the scene, which in this case was found 
complete. The plan of the great palace which 
occupied the summit of the fortress at Mycenz 
was described, as well as the plan of a smaller 
house found lower down the slope of the 
hill. The palace, though not so complete 
as the ene at Tiryns, followed out the same 
general plan very closely, and must have corre- 
sponded with it in size very nearly, if it did not, 
indeed, exceed it. The third portion of the 
lecture was devoted to the work of the Cyprus 


Exploration Fund, carried out by the director 
and students of the British Archeological 
School at Athens. The Crusading fortress of 
Leondari, on the site of a very much earlier 
settlement and fort, was referred to; but atten- 
tion. was chiefly directed to the work carried on 
in excavating on the site of the ancient temple of 
Aphrodite at Paleo-Paphos. The site of the 
modern village and of the temple was described, 
and Roman coins showing the temple were 
referred to; the fact of the absolute destruction 
of the entire superstructure and the practical 
clearance from the site of its materials, apparently 
in remote times, made, it was observed, the 
restoration of elevations or sections that should 
have any real value as correct impossible; but 
with the plan it was different, for that had toa 
considerable extent been recovered. It had been 
greatly modified from time to time, and wis 
curiously irregular throughout. It consisted of 
buildings on three sides of a court, only a wall 
being traceable on the east side. On the north 
‘and south of the court were stow, the northern 
being the rougher of the two, while the 
Southern stoa was divided by a range of 
columns. Against the latter stoa, on the 
inner side, was the central temple, while the 
west side of the court was occupied by 
other chambers. Three distinct types of early 
walling, besides extensive Roman additions and 
repairs, were identified ; two of these occur in a 
wing projecting to the south, while the main 
body of the plan belongs to the third epoch, but 
was considerably modified in Roman times. The 
possible or probable uses of the various parts 
were discussed, and the almost total absence of 
any mouldings or architectural details of an 
earlier period than Roman was deplored. The 
very inconsiderable depth of earth and débris 
which covered the site, and which must have 
made it an easy prey to the spoiler in the past, 
was suggested asa cause for the absolute destruc- 
tion which has occurred. Finally, a brief résemé 
of some of the principal objects found was given, 
and discussion on the somewhat complicated and 
difficult plan was invited. 

Mr. F. C. Pyros, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Elsey Smith for his paper, observed 
that there were several points about the plan 
and fragments of the Temple of Aphrodite at 
Paphos which reminded us of Solomon’s Temple, 
so far as we could follow the very vague descrip- 
tions of that building which had come down to 
us. Although the excavations at Paphos had not 
brought to light many beautiful remains or much 
of the building, they had revealed the plan, parts 
of which had still, however, to be made out. 
As to the Acropolis at Athens, he shared the 
regret of Mr. Elsey Smith that all the Mediwyal 
works, and especially the picturesque Turkish 
tower, had been removed. The demolition had 
not been justified by the finding of any remains 
beneath the walls, all the discoveries having been 
made between the walls and the Parthenon. At 
Epidauros the Tholos and theatre were of 
surpassing beauty, and another theatre of the 
same class had been examined at Oropos, north 
of Athens, where the remains were quite as well 
preserved as at Epidauros. When the discoveries 
at the palaces at Tiryns and Mycenz were first 
announced by Dr. Schliemana, the speaker felt 
doubt whether these remains were so ancient as 
was supposed ; but on a second and closer exami- 
nation of the remains at Tiryns, he was convinced 
that the work in the partition walls he thought 
to be more recent, because so wretchedly con- 
structed, was so bonded into the admittedly early 
building that he now quite confirmed the opinion of 
Dr. Schliemann as to its age, and this was further 
corroborated by the discoveries made at Mycenze. 

Mr. EH. J. Tarver seconded the vote of thanks, 
and Mr. R. Purnn Spiers asked for some further 
information as to the Temple of Eleusis, a plan 
of which was hung on a screen. 

In reply, Mr. Exsry Surru said he only spent 
a day at Hleusis, and found there the remains of 
four temples of different periods on the same 
site, the second and largest one being of the best 
period. Dr. Dérpfeld had shown that the 
arrangement of the outer and inner propylex, 
the sacred processional path, and the temple, 
which were very clear, explained what must 
have been the arrangement in other temples of 
the same class and period. At Mycene part of 
the site of the palace was covered by the remains 
ofa much later temple, which, from its style, 
could not be placed at a more recent date than 
the 6th century nz.c., thus establishing the 
extreme antiquity of the palace itself. 
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HE third ordinary meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held on Friday evening, the 
President, Mr. Leonard Stokes, in the chair. 
Messrs. J. C. Stockdale, J. H. Wilson, and G. G. 
Milne were elected as members. 


THE COLOUR DECORATION OF CHURCHES. 

The following paper on this subject was read 
by Mr. EK. Pridham Warren. It was illustrated 
by numerous sketches and cartoons, some of 
which are reproduced in our lithographic pages. 
If, the author observed, the interior of any public 
building is at least of equal importance to its ex- 
terior, the internal aspect of churches is of the 
first and highest importance, and the study of the 
decorative possibilities of and the special methods 
applicable to them is a study which the church 
architect cannot afford to neglect. While 
decorative art, as applied to civil and domestic 
buildings, has made enormous advances during 
the past few years, while old methods have been 
revived and amplified, and new methods have 
been devised and perfected, it is a question 
whether a corresponding and equally general ad- 
vance has been made in the decoration of our 
churches. The average homes of educated people, 
nowadays, show an earnest, though often unsuc- 
cessful, attempt at decorative beauty, a pre- 
ference for soft, warm tones and subdued effects. 
Is this true of our churches, for the decoration 
and embellishment of which precisely the same 
classes are responsible? Is it not rather the case 
that the average English church interior is one of 
cold formality, relieved too often by harsh spots 
of colour—unconsidered, inharmonious, the cruel, 
kaleidoscopic glare of bad stained glass, the vivid 
crudity of upholstery, the hard outlines and 
harder tones of stencilled ornaments, or the 
prevalent treacly nastiness of varnished pitch- 
pine? ‘There is an effect of barrenness, of ready- 
made cheapness, of ecclesiastical triviality about 
the fittings and furniture. Cheap ready-made 
pulpits, candlesticks, and crosses, culled by well- 
meaning but uninstructed people from the illus- 
trated lists of church furnishersorfrom the ‘‘eccle- 
siastical department’’ of the co-operative stores. 
It is chiefly, however, of colour, and the want of 
it, that I have to speak; for in those churches, 
numerous already, and daily increasing in number, 
where the greatest skill and care have been spent 
upon the fabric and its more immediate neces- 
sities, where the mind of an artist has impressed 
itself upon stone or marble, metal or wood, there 
is usually a partial, more usually an entire, 
absence of colour decoration—beauty of form 
without beauty of colour; and even in those rare 
cases, happily becoming less rare, where the 
windows are filled with mellow, soft-toned glass, 
they are generally isolated patches of colouring 
amidst the cold, low tones of the stonework and 
bare plastered walls; they stand out in too vivid 
contrast to their surroundings, like jewels set in 
ivory, whereas it may almost be accepted asa 
rule that in old churches, which contain remains 
of fine glass, you will also find traces of painting 
on walls and roofs. THe windows were but a 
portion of the decorative scheme—an extension 
of the general adornment to a translucent sur- 
face. It is not generally realised to what an 
extent the interiors of our English churches were 
adorned with painting and gilding. Not only 
were the walls and roofs, whether of stone or 
timber, profusely and richly decorated; but the 
piers and arches, the carved enrichments of 
capitals and mouldings, the shrines and monu- 
ments of stone, the oak screens, pulpits and 
lecterns, the fonts and their spire-like covers, 
the stalls and doors, and even the mullions and 
tracery of the windows bore their share in the 
general adornment. There are few of us who 
would willingly accept bare stone or plastered 
walls in our own homes. We demand something 
finer, warmer in effect, more joyous in colour. 
Yet in our churches we submit with easy resig- 
nation to an absence of decoration we could not 
tolerate at home. This is, to a great extent, the 
fault of architects, many of whom seem to ignore 
colour decoration other than constructive colour- 
ing—the use of coloured stones, bricks, marble, 
tiles, and glass mosaic; or, when they employ 
decorative painting, do so in a timid and partial 
manner, which is ineffective. There are several 
notable exceptions to this rule, artists who 
have made a profound study of colour effects, 
and who thoroughly sympathise with the 
Medieval craving for colour, the sense of in- 
completeness without it. Still, there is not 
enough leaven to leayen the whole lump, and it 
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is the exception, not the rule, to find a chur 
which presents anything like a consistent sche 

of decoration. I do not wish to underrate co - 
structive colouring—far from it; but I would 
first of all deal with those simpler and less costl 
methods which are more generally applicable 
and which, in the unfortunately usual inadequ 

of funds, often present the only decorati 
possibilities. There is a very general impress 
amongst clergy and laity alike that polychrom 
decoration is always a very expensive matt 
That it is often so I do not deny ; but that de 
coration of a quiet, restrained, and dignified 
order is necessarily costly is an entirely wrong 
impression. The first step towards the reviva 
of a lost art is the study of the works it has be 
queathed to us, and it must be my task now 
interest you in some of the methods of that de- 
corative art which flourished in the latter half o 
the 14th and first half of the 15th century all ove: 
north-western Europe, and particularly in Eng: 
land. I have chosen that period, not because - 
ignore the many beautiful instances of the worl 
of preceding centuries which remain to us, bu 
because it seems the period most full of instance 
worthy of study, and, to some extent, of imita 
tion, to-day. I propose to confine myself to t 
consideration of such methods as are applica 

to the average English church; and disclaim any 
intention of dealing with pictorial frescoes. 
except incidentally, for pictorial decoration de 
mands the highest skill, and, extremely desira 
though I deem it to be, its application is nece 
sarily costly, and, therefore, unfortunately prac: 
ticable only inexceptional cases. Broadly speaking: 
the average English ch rch is a Gothic building 
either ancient or mudern; and I _ propose 
therefore, to speak mainly of the treatment of 
Gothic interiors, and to begin by describing some 
of the typical methods of the period referred to. 
Though much—alas! most—of the decorative 
beauties of our old churches have disappeare 
before the ravages of time, wilful or ignoran 
neglect, and wanton destruction, enough survives” 
Puritan whitewash and the misguided zeal of the 
restorer to show what has existed, and to sugges! 
what may yet be accomplished. ‘The inter 
faces of the walls of English churches wi 
usually coated with plaster, though in large and 
important churches, or where fine stone fi 
ashlaring was obtainable, that material was lef 
uncovered. When plaster was used it was re- 
garded as a vehicle for painting, and the us 
method of treating it was as follows:—A ground” 
tint was washed over the whole surface to e 
decorated, and upon this all manner of patterns 
and devices were painted, frequently in one, and 
not often in more than three colours, though 
gilding was sometimes introduced as an enric¢ 
ment. The pigment was generally, if not always, 
what is known as ‘‘ distemper,” the colours being 
vegetable earths, ground fine, and mixed witl 
size or glue in water. The ground tint was very 
often a toned, or, as modern house-painters call 

a ‘‘broken’’ white; but sometimes a soft shade 0 
red, blue, green, or yellow ; the pattern tints being 
upon white grounds, generally red, green, blac 

or dark grey, and upon coloured grounds, eith 

a dark tone of the ground-tint, or black or gre 

A common type of decorative design was wh 
we know as diaper pattern—that is to_ 
patterns which suggest, or were suggested 

the designs of figured diapers or stufis, just 
our modern paper-hangings suggest in na 
and to some extent in design, the actual ha. 
ings of silk or damask from which they 
derived. These diapers vary greatly in richne 
and complexity of design, but are generally fi 
and simple in colouring. The designs are som 
times distinctly Oriental in type, and seem 
indicate that Eastern draperies, or their imi 
tations, were used as hangings in Nortl 
churches. Sometimes the designs are me 
geometrical, at others a combination of ge 
metrical figures and freely-drawn flowers, foli 
tions, and even figures of birds and animal 
They are often precisely similar in characte 
the tapestry backgrounds and enriched draperi 
of our contemporary pictures. This class | 
design may be freely studied in our Nation 
Gallery, and the student will be greatly assist 
by consulting Mr. Vacher’s most painstakin 
and excellent book, the illustrations of which a: 
taken from pictures in that gallery. Rough 
speaking, these diapers may be divided into 
classes—‘‘ close diapers,’’ in which the groun 
almost covered by a closely-interwoven o 
tinuous pattern, and ‘‘sparse diapers,’’ in whi 
conventionalised sprigs and flowers are sprinkl 
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at regular intervals over the ground so as to form 
apattern. Akin to the method of sparse diaper- 
ing is that of sprinkling, or, as it is technically 
and heraldically termed, ‘powdering,’’ the 
ground with monograms, initials, religious 
emblems, or even heraldic devices. This was of 
yery frequent use—good instances are those of 
the crypt at Canterbury, and the south chapel of 
the parish church at Ewelme, in Oxfordshire. 
Occasionally a curtain hanging in loose folds 
was conventionally depicted when the space to 
be covered was comparatively small and great 
richness of effect was desired. Examples of this 
are more common in the Low Countries than in 
‘England. Tracery patterns giving the effect of 
Pierced stone or woodwork are also to be met 
with, but more frequently upon wooden roofs. 
The range of colours was small; but the changes 
were so cleverly rung upon them that a great 
variety of colour and richness of effect was ob- 
tained. An underlying principle of Gothic 
decoration is transposition of colours: thus, 
when the same design is repeated over a wall 
surface, upon roofs, or, still more noticeably, 
upon screen panels, though each repetition may 
‘be identical in outline, and the same tints are 
employed, their relative position is so changed 
as to vary the effect most pleasantly. Devices in 
distinct colours or in gold were sometimes over- 
laid upon these diapered grounds. Occasionally, 
tablets representing pictures were overlaid in this 
way. Sometimes diapered or powdered patterns 
were carried over the whole wall from floor to 
Cornice; sometimes a dado was formed by a 
band of ornament of a distinct colouring dividing 
the upper pattern from a lower and simpler one, 
or from a plain coloured surface, and in- some 
instances, where a simple pattern extended over 
the general wall surface, a much richer design 
was used in recessed niches or on the jambs of 
window and door openings. The ornamental 
bands which were used to form dadoes, or to 
divide a space into panels, were frequently of 
rich and complicated design, but oftener simple 
tracery patterns contained by broad lines. The 
projecting mouldings—labels over doors, windows, 
niches, sedilia, and the like—were much enriched 
with parti-coloured bands, special twists, wayes, 
and conventional round or square-headed flowers. 
Carved enrichments, such as the caps of piers, 
bosses, and finials, were generally gilded, though 
occasionally painted yellow to represent gold. 
The treatment of moulded woodwork was more 
elaborate and minute, as we shall notice further 
on. To enrich ornament as it ascends is an 
admitted principle of design. It is an expression 
of the natural tendency of the human intelli- 

ence to seek a climax, and is founded upon a 

road rule of nature. The flower is richer than 
the stem, the head is finer than the body. So in 
art the smooth shaft leads upward to its carven 
capital, the mullions tend to the traceried win- 
dow-head, the tower terminates in its fretted 
battlement, as the jewelled crown or mitre sur- 
mounts the rich robes of monarch or priest. In 
the interior of a Gothic church, where the pre- 
dominance of upward lines, that aspiring tendency 
which is at once the essence and poetry of Gothic 
art, leads the eye naturally to the roof, it must 
ever be the culmination of any scheme of decora- 
tion, the crown and glory of the work. And 
there can be no nobler field for decorative paint - 
ing than the roof or ceiling of a lofty building, 
and that this was fully realised by Mediaeval 
artists we have abundant testimony. In the 
embellishment of stone-groined roofs painting 
was less used than upon roofs of timber; and 
naturally so, for the smooth masonry of the 
vaulting was often, as in Westminster Abbey, 
relieved by courses of different-coloured stones, 
and formed an ornament in itself. Sometimes, 
however, the masonry was tinted all over, and 
painted with elaborate designs—foliated, scrolled 
ornaments, and emblems. We have instances of 
this in the Lady-chapel at Chichester, and in 
many foreign churches, as at St. Jacques, Lidge, 
at Bruges, at Haarlem, and elsewhere in the Low 
Countries and Germany. Sometimes the apex 
only of each vaulting compartment, formed by 
the groin ribs where they converge upon the 
central roof-bosses, was painted; but whether 
the vaulting was painted or left plain, the moulded 
ribs were, as a rule, richly coloured and gilded, 
Sometimes for a few feet only from their central 
intersection, but often for their entire length; and 

he carved stone bosses were almost always gilt, 
and relieved with colour. The ribs were some- 
times merely treated with broad bands of different 
colours running transversely across the mould- 


ings ; but often each moulding was separately 
coloured, as was invariably the case with wood- 
work, and very generally the round members 
were ornamented with a spiral twist, or ‘‘ barber- 
poled’’ pattern. In some cases, where weakness 
of walls or considerations of expense prohibited 
the use of a stone roof, wooden groining was 
used in its place, and was decorated in a very 
similar manner. The beautiful choir roof of St. 
Alban’s Abbey is the best instance I can call to 
mind. But it was in the treatment of open- 
timbered and panelled roofs that the greatest 
skill and ingenuity were shown by English 
painters. One of the most complete and effective, 
though at the same time simple, instances of the 
decoration of an open-timbered roof is that of 
Palgrave, in Suffolk, illustrated by Brandon. It 
is a roof of simple form, spanning a nave of 20ft. 
wide ; the rafters, as usual in these roofs, square 
faced; the principal timbers, and cornice richly 
moulded. The ground colour over the whole roof 
is white, upon which the decoration is painted in 
two tints only—red and dark grey. The faces 
of the rafters are ornamented with a tracery 
pattern in dark grey on white; their sides are 
red, and this treatment of the sides merits par- 
ticular attention, for it gives a very rich and 
glowing effect to the roof when looked at 
obliquely from east or west; whereas, if the 
spectator stands facing due north or south, and 
looks at the roof in front of him, he misses the 
red rafter sides, and gets a general effect of white 
and grey, relieved only by the wavy-rayed red 
stars on the boards between the rafters. Of all 
the 15th-century coloured roofs that I know that 
of Palgrave seems to me to offer the best instance 
of an extremely simple and highly artistic treat- 
ment. No gold is employed in this roof, and only 
two colours besides white are used. Other good 
instances of the colour treatment of open roofs 
are those of Ufford and Blythburgh in Suffolk; 
Sall, Knapton, and the south transept of Aylsham 
in Norfolk, and Aldenham in Hertfordshire. 
Knapton, illustrated by Brandon, is, in my 
opinion, more curious and interesting than 
decoratively successful, a strong ochre tint being 
laid over principals and rafters, and the carved 
angels on the hammer-beams being rather vividly 
coloured in reds and greens. Blythburgh and 
Sall show designs of the same type. The nave- 
roof of the latter is coloured entirely in dark 
grey and red on a white ground; that of Blyth- 
burgh, one of the most delightful and delicate 
examples that I know, is in red, dark green, and 
bluish-grey, and is full of freely and finely- 
drawn stems and tendrils and four-leaved flowers. 
Sall shows a curious use of a tracery design, 
the piercings simulated in black or dark grey. 
Aldenham differs widely from all the foregoing, 
which are all of a typical East-Anglian type, a 
bold diaper pattern in red and black being 
painted upon the faces of the rafters, while a 
scrolled rose design, on a white ground, orna- 
ments the sides of the principals. There is a 
quaint little Agnus Dei in black, repeated at 
intervals along the cornice. The rose pattern is 
in some respects similar, though very inferior in 
drawing, to that on the remains of the Ringers’ 
Gallery at Trunch, Norfolk. The treatment of 
ceiled roofs was, of necessity, different to that of 
open roofs. The surfaces of these ceilings were 
usually divided into square or oblong frames, by 
means of moulded intersecting ribs—though in 
some instances these ribs were simulated by 
painted bands. A common and simple method 
of decorating these panels was to paint them a 
soft blue, and to fix upon them a number of small 
gilded leaden stars—as a suggestion of the firma- 
ment. ‘The ribs were painted in various colours, 
each moulding receiving, as a rule, its distinct 
tint. Sometimes they were partially gilded, but 
gold was generally reserved for carved or cast- 
lead enrichments, for curved or broken surfaces, 
and not for flat treatment—a point worth 
noticing. Occasionally. the panels were ‘‘ pow- 
dered,”’ asin the north aisle at Wymondham, 
with initial letters. By far the most usual and 
typical design for square panels was that of a 
large monogram—a device such as the Agnus 
Dei, as at Dereham, Norfolk; the chalice, as at 
Thaxted, Essex; and the flaming star, as at 
Minster Lovell ; angels holding shields or scrolls, 
as at St. John’s, Madder Market, Norwich; and 
at St. Alban’s Abbey, inclosed in a circular 
wreath. The wreath, which’ may have typified 
the crown of thorns, is always of a purely con- 
ventional character ; sometimes a mere scrolled 
circle, but oftener throwing out branches to fill 
the corners of the panel—simple, as at Minster 


Lovell and St. Alban’s, or elaborate, as at 
Dereham. Representations of parchment scrolls, 
bearing mottoes or sentences from the Liturgy, 
were frequently used as roof ornaments. In the 
beautiful little Clopton Chapel at Long Mel- 
ford, we find small scrolls repeated at intervals 
upon the red rafters of the flat roof, bearing 
the prayer, ‘Jesu, Mercy and grammercy,”’ 
while a larger scroll wound round a twisted 
stem bearing flowers and fruit, all carved in 
relief and coloured, runs along the wince and 
sides of the beams. A very splendid panel 
decoration (illustrated by Colling) is to be seen 
at the east end of the south aisle of St. Mary’s, 
at Bury St. Edmund’s. The initial letter G, of 
the motto, ‘‘God me Guide, grace me govern,” 
which traverses the panels diagonally, is as 
ornate and relatively as minute as a corner 
letter from an illuminated missal. Round bead 
mouldings were generally—almost invariably 
—treated with some variety of what we cull 
‘* barber-poling ’’—a sugyestion of a riband (the 
very word is suggestive of this treatment, ‘‘rib- 
band’’) wound round a pole spirally. This 
ornament is usually in two colours only, and 
those grey or black and white, - sometimes 
red and white, and less frequently in red, 
grey, and white. On the small round mould- 
ings of the screens we find an_ infinite 
variety of these twisted spiral designs in 
gold and black or blue, gold and red or 
green, and in combinations of red, green, 
black, grey, and blue, with white, and not 
always in the form of a single twist, but elabo- 
rated into various graceful forms. The treatment 
of screens, pulpits, font-covers, and wooden fur- 
niture generally were, in method and principle, 
much the same as that of roofs, but naturally 
different and much more minute in detail, finer 
in drawing and design. The work was near the 
eye, and capable of close scrutiny; the surfaces 
to be decorated were smoothly wrought and com- 
paratively small. Oil-colour or tempera, which 
could be brought to a firm face, was used; and 
patterns and ornaments were often extremely 
minute and exquisitely finished. The panels of 
chancel and parclose screens, and of pulpits and 
reredoses and doors, were frequently painted with 
figures of saints, angels, apostles, or doctors of 
the church, kings, queens, bishops, and occa- 
sionally allegorical representations of virtues. 
Gilded gesso in low relief was often used for 
bacigrounds, and for crowns, jewels, and other 
ornaments.-The rich mouldings of muntins, tran- 
soms, and tracery were still further enriched 
with waved ornaments in two colours, with small 
four, five, and six-leaved flowers in gold or with 
gilt centres and points, or with delicately-painted 
sprigs in brown or dark green, bearing red or 
blue flowers. The carved crestings which 
abounded were usually gilt, and gold was freely 
used in the mouldings and panels. The latter, 
where gilded backgrounds were not used, were 
usually painted red and white, or green and red, 
in alternate panels, these colours being almost in- 
variably counter-changed in the traceried heads. 
The figure-subjects of these panels, though some- 
times crude and poorly drawn, are occasionally 
of great beauty. Those in the screens at South- 
wold and Ranworth* are admirable works of art— 
poetical in expression, magnificent in colour, 
gloriously decorative—while other instances are 
hardly inferior. The raised and gilded gesso 
backgrounds of Southwold are more finished and 
beautiful than any others of the kind, and are 
suggestive of a method of decoration which we 
might employ to great advantage. The South- 
wold mouldings are lavishly adorned with small 
gilded gesso pateree, and with painted sprigs and 
flowers, the blue cornflower occurring repeatedly 
upon a white ground. I would now invite your 
attention to the more important lessons to be 
derived from the study of ancient methods. The 
first of these is the restricted use of colours—the 
simple gamut of four or five tints—the breadth 
obtained by the predominance of a prevalent 
colour. The second is the counter-change or 
transposition of colours, as in alternate panels or 
roof bays; this is a most pleasant and successful 
means of avoiding absolute monotony of effect. 
The third is the subordination of figure subjects, 
such as screen panels or mural frescoes, to general 
decorative effect. One is so apt, nowadays, to 
see this condition reversed, with the result that 
the figure-subjects swamp the decorative scheme 
and become obtrusive. TFigure-subjects should 
be sparingly used upon a roof, except, perhaps, 


* Tilustrated in our issues of the 13th and 29th ult, 
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upon a low roof, and then upon panels either 
vertical or inclined only at a very steep angle. 
Figure-subjects inevitably attract minute in- 
spection, and such inspection of an object high 
above one’s head is ever a more or less painful 
effort. There can be little doubt but that our 
modern method of producing roof and wall 
decorations in churches is substantially the old 
method. We transfer our designs to wall or roof 
by means of ‘‘pouncing.” The design—for a 
panel, rafter-face, or interval, or for the repeat 
of a diaper, or for any decorative device—is drawn 
full size upon a sheet of strong paper—it may 
have been parchment or sized linen in the old 
days—and this sheet is laid over another sheet, 
under which is placed a cushion or pad, such as a 
folded rug or blanket. The outlines of the design 
are then carefully pricked with some sharp tool— 
a large needle set in a cork does as well as any— 
through both sheets into the cushion, and are 
thus transferred from the first to the second 
sheet, which receives the design outlined in 
pricked holes, and is then called a ‘‘ pounce.’’ 
This pounce, or pricked sheet, is then held or 
pinned to the surface to be decorated, and the 
outlines are dabbed over with the pounce- 
pad, a little bundle of rags tied up in linen, and 
dipped now and again into a saucer of powdered 
colour, generally blackif the ground-tint is white 
or light-coloured, and white if it is dark-coloured. 
Thus the outlines of the design are transferred in 
dotted lines to the surface of the work, and the 
painter has then to fill them in by hand with their 
respective colours. Conventional flowers, square 
or round paterz, are quickly, done by the use of 
stencil, which needs no description. But the less 
stencilling is used the better will be the result. 
The stencil is too mechanical—it is a cheap and 
soulless method. Lead ornaments, suns, stars, and 
the like, are cast from carved wooden models, 
and screwed to the timbers, or to lead plugs in 
case of walls. They are generally gilt or coloured 
before fixing. I would not advise their use when 
better means are available; but when, as is 
generally the case, it is desirable to get a good 
effect cheaply, they are very useful. It is 
generally best to keep roof and wall treatment 
very flat ; little shading should be used. A few 
dark pencillings may be used with advantage to. 
give an effect of roundness to a crown or chalice, 
for instance. It is often necessary, particularly 
on roofs, to accentuate outlines in dark colour, 
the strength of such outlining being of course, 
proportionate to the light of the building or the 
height of the design from the floor. Asa matter 
‘of general principle, the colours used for walls or 
roofs should be soft and subdued, but decided 
and dead—that is, free from gloss, so as to pre- 
sent a refracting surface. If oil-colour is used, 
the final coat should be ‘‘flatted’’ or deadened, 
but on dry walls or upon roofs distemper does 
perfectly well, is cheaper, and has the advantage 
of being much more easily removable from the 
walls or floor, upon which spots are seen to fall 
from the painter’s scaffold. Design at a con- 
siderable height or upon dark-toned grounds 
should be comparatively simple and bold; a 
white ground seems to demand more enrichment. 
The amount of gold-leaf used and its distribu- 
tion must depend upon the nature of the design 
and the scheme of colour; but it is generally 
well to confine it to such portions as it is 
desirable to enrich more freely than the rest. 
Thus in a chancel roof the easternmost bays over 
the sanctuary may be, according to traditional 
use, treated with especial richness of design 
and colour, and more copiously gilded. The 
gilding can be lacquered, glazed, or deadened to 
relieve it of the tinselly effect it is apt to have. 
The average lights of the church must be con- 
sidered; it is dangerous to choose your colours 
on a very bright or a very dull day, unless you 
can make allowance for changes. The light of a 
church interior is generally affected by the tones 
of its window-glazing, and the colours must be 
-toned to suit it. Another factor which must not 
+e overlooked is the natural blue of the atmo- 
sphere, quite appreciable in our misty climate. 
It is often necessary, for instanee, when reds or 
greens are used, and are carried to a great height, 
in order to maintain an apparent evenness of tone, 
to infuse more and more yellow into the colours 
as they near the apex of the roof; without this 
precaution the red is apt to look purpley, the 
green too blue. In short, it is only by careful 
experiment, and by observing the effect of 
colours at different heights, and in varying 
lights—gaslight especially included—that the 
tints should be decided. Before leaving the sub- 


ject of decorative painting, I should like to say 
a few words about a process which has barely 
been introduced into this country, but which 
promises well. It is called the German Im- 
perishable Fresco process, and professes to give 
results in wall-painting which are practically 
imperishable, a profession which its use in Ger- 
many, and recent experiments in England, seem 
amply to justify. For my knowledge of this 
process, and for the examples of materials and 
colours which I am able to show you, I am 
indebted to the Rey. J. A. Rivington, of Little- 
hampton, who read apaper upon the subject before 
the Society of Arts in February, 1884, and who 
has been good enough to give me a personal inter- 
view. ‘The process is one invented, and perfected 
after years of labour and research, by Mr. Adolf 
Keim, of Munich, and consists in the use of pig- 
ments prepared from mineral earths, and mixed 
with distilled water, upon a ground of mortar 
formed of special ingredients, the work being 
finally glazed or ‘‘fixed’’ with a solution of sili- 
cate of potash, treated with caustic ammonia and 
caustic potash. The mortar which forms the 
ground is composed of the finest white quartz- 
sand mixed with quicklime, slaked with distilled 
water, in the proportion of eight parts of sand to 
one part slaked lime. For work executed in the 
exterior of buildings—for which the process is 
specially available—Mr. Keim recommends the 
use of pumice-sand in addition to the other in- 
gredients. It is essential that throughout the 
work only distilled, unfiltered rainwater should 
be employed, to obviate the possibility of the 
presence of lime in the water, as that would 
affect the solution used for fixing. The colours 
present a full scale of forty-one in number, and 
are chemically prepared to anticipate any chemical 
change to which the conditions of the process 
may giverise. The only medium used is distilled 
water, and the tints are applied from the palette 
with ordinary brushes and in the ordinary way. 
They can be combined, toned, and modified precisely 
in the same way as ordinary water-colours. The 
process, in fact, presents no difficulties to the 
manipulator. The fixing solution, which is ap- 
plied with a spraying apparatus, has the effect of 
forming a hard surface of silica which is abso- 
lutely impervious to damp, smoke, dirt, or the 
acids of the atmosphere, and which can be 
washed and scrubbed to any extent; furthermore, 
it is perfectly dead and presents no glaze or re- 
fracting surface. A fresh provess, which gives 
results impervious to damp and the deleterious 
action of carbonic acid gas, is one which com- 
mends itself for use in England, and particularly 
in London. This German process seems pecu- 
liarly applicable to mural frescoes, and especially 
to figure subjects, the costly nature of which 
renders their preservation a matter of the first 
importance. Artists aud their patrons are 
frequently deterred from the execution of 
frescoes by the unfortunate fate of many modern 
works which have relied upon perishable pro- 
cesses. I have treated so far entirely of decora- 
tive painting. I should like to add a suggestion 
of other methods. First, of the use of coloured 
stone for the internal faces of walls, for piers, 
arches, and mouldings. Finely-coloured stones, 
suitable for interiors, are to be found in many 
localities —none, perhaps, more satisfactory 
than some of the red stones of the northern 
counties and of Scotland. Red stone may 
be combined in alternate courses or panels 
with white, grey, or creamy yellow, and 
may be carved and enriched with gilding, or 
moulded and relieved with colour. Coloured 
stone might be very well used as a dado or base 
treatment to a wall painted or treated in par- 
getting or sgraffito work. Of the latter means 
of decorating church walls considerable use has 
already been made in England. The sgraffito 
process will be too familiar to you to need 
description. Another decorative possibility is 
the application to walls of raised designs in in- 
durated plaster or cement, pressed or moulded, 
which may be coloured (by the ordinary or the 
German process), or gilded to any required 
extent. Still another, for wainscoting or for 
screens or seats, is the use of dyed woods. In 
conclusion, I should like to say a few words about 
what is perhaps the most glorious and _ least 
perishable of decorative means—the use of glass 
mosaics. Iam indebted to the Venice and Murano 
Company, who have done so much towards the 
revival of this splendid art, for the loan of a few 
specimens of their work. One is very apt to 
become prejudiced against the use of glass mosaic 
in England, by the half-hearted and unsuccessful 


attempts which are unfortunately so common. 
Personally I am of opinion that mosaic should, ag 
a general rule, be used only upon broad sur- 
faces, in a mass, and not for small subject 
which are brought near the eye—such as reredog” 
and pulpit panels. For one of the great 
charms of mosaics is the uneven placing of the 
tesseree, which gives a delightful texcure to the 
surface when seen from a distance, but which, 
when closely inspected, breaks up and interferes 
with the design. It is an evident mistake t 
try and perform in one material what is bette 
done in another, and for small panels paintin 
is more suitable than mosaic. A study of th 
glorious roofs of Venice, Murano, and Raven 
leads to the conclusion that the most effectiv: 
use of mosaics is upon the concave surfaces o 
domes and vaults, and a very splendid effect 
might be achieved by the use of mosaics i 
Gothic vaulting, the ribs being of deep red 
stone. Unfortunately, the ever-prevailing con- 
sideration of cost prevents the free use o 
mosaics; but there is a growing feeling in thei 
favour. I have not found time to speak o 
many elements in the decorative effect of : 
church interior which merit close and careful 
attention, The floors, the hangings of the 
sanctuary and altar, the metal furniture, ani 
above all the window-glazing, are importani 
items of the general effect. What is needed i 
that the study of church decoration should be 
more general, that churches should be designe 
with a view to the highest decorative effect, and 
that in lieu of handing over one of the most de- 
lightful branches of their art to the decorative 
specialists, church architects should, as far ag 
possible, design their own decoration. Fo 
without it their scheme is incomplete, and thei 
efforts may be marred and frustrated by the sub 
sequent endeavours of another. When they do 
not find that they can trust their own capabilities, 
they would do well, if possible, to consult thei 
decorator before designing those features of thei 
building which are destined to be the field of his 
labours. 2 

Mr. Wit11am Wuirt, F.S8.A., proposed a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, and referring to a lectur 
he himself gave at the Architectural Museum 0 
a similar subject, remarked that he could not sa 
he had advocated the use of colour with mor 
force or enthusiasm than had Mr. Warre 
Of all the esthetic elements, colour was one 0 
the most necessary and useful. The architect 
should first endeavour to introduce colour con- 
structionally, and could then seek to introduce } 
decoratively. In his church of St. Saviour, Hig 
bury, the speaker employed alternating cours 
of coloured bricks, of course keeping the darke 
tones of the work in the lower part. : 

Mr. Franx T. Baceattay, in seconding th 
motion, spoke in terms of praise of the paper, 
and of the diagrams and models by which it wa 
illustrated. The day had not long passed whe 
one saw no colour in a church, all being plain 
ghastly whitewash, but especially since peop 
had found by experience that no great expens 
was involved by a simple scheme, colour 
come more into favour of late; indeed, it. 
surprising the effect which could be gained w 
colour by a comparatively small outlay, construe 
tional decoration being relatively much mo: 
expensive. The development of a schem 
certainly involved some trouble, which chi 
fell on the architect. Mr. Warren had 
troubled them much with theories of decorat 
The number of schemes of decoration 
could be adopted in a church must necessa 
limited; but one could always find one sub 
leading on to a train of others. Simplicity 
colour was very desirable; the wider the ra 
of colours employed the greater was the dem: 
on the knowledge of the designer. 

Mr. F. M. Srvpson considered that the se 
of successful decoration lay in the use of 
colours—low tones of blue and grey, for insta. 
blended well with decided red. Messrs. Bod 
and Garner had in one of their churches used 
patterns of diaper, the richer one being reser 
for the east end, with splendid effect. It 1 
well to recollect, as the lecturer had remark 
that stained glass in a church might affe 
scheme of colour materially. Sgraffito affor 
an excellent means of treatment, if one could 
sure that the colour would be good. 3 

Mr. Arrnur Earwe referred to the splendid 
effect produced by colour in the Russian cal 
drals, where the effect was much richer than any 
we were accustomed to. He specially instanced 
St. Isaac’s Cathedral, at St. Petersburg, ane 
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one of the chapels at the Kremlin at Moscow, as 


examples. 


Mr. F. Hoorsr suggested that where economy 
had to be studied in building a new church, the 
architect would do well to bear in mind that at 
some future time some well-disposed person 


might wish to enrich the fabric with decoration, 
and he should, therefore, leave broad surfaces to 
invite and facilitate such works of completion. 

Mr. C. M. Bropre and Mr. Sxipworru en- 
dorsed many of the author’s suggestions. 


Mr. F. R. Farrow alluded to the careful 
study given to colour decoration by German 
architects, and expressed a hope that the use of 
decoration in our churches would be a step 
towards the introduction of figure painting. The 
light and the fittings, and other peculiarities 


varied so much in every building, that it was im- 


Beatle for the architect to prepare a-‘scheme of 
particular building until he 
church the effect 


ecoration for any 
had studied it. In a dark 
of gold was disastrous; indeed, 
lighted building it was hazardous 
upon colour. 

The Prezsrpenv, in putting the vote of thanks, 
remarked that for churches in smoky neighbour- 


in a badly- 


hoods marble and other constructional forms of 
decoration were preferable to paint, as being 


more permanent. 

Mr. Warren, in reply, said he agreed with 
Mr. Baggallay that colour was a powerful weapon 
for the architect to wield, and needed careful 
handling. A scheme of decoration could not be 

repared by theory—it must rather be felt by the 
ecorator. In colour, as in music, the man who 
theorised most was not likely to do good practical 
work. As to Mr. Earle’s suggestion that the 
eat churches of Russia were worthy of study 
or their decorative treatment, he thought their 
very different style would give any work founded 
on them a bizarre effect unsuited to this country. 
He was not averse to the use of whitewash in 
churches when they were richly fitted up, and it 
had a very good effect as used in Belgian 
churches; but he decidedly objected to the 
employment of ‘pointed rubble work in the 
interiors of churches. 


 O——- 2 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


T will be remembered that a fortnight since 
| the Council received from a joint committee 
a recommendation that Mr. F. E. Duckham, 
engineer to the Millwall Docks, be elected chief 
engineer. This was referred back, a charge of 
nepotism having been raised. On Tuesday last 
the committee again reported, stating that they 
had had before them seven candidates for the 
office. They had come unanimously to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Clement Dunscombe, the city 
engineer of Liverpool, was the best qualified for 
the office. In accordance, however, with the 
usual practice of submitting three names, they 
also submitted the names of Mr. J. Allison, the 
city engineer of Manchester, and Mr. A. R. 
Binnie, water engineer in the service of the Cor- 
poration of Bradford. They recommended— 
“That Mr. Clement Dunscombe be appointed 
shief engineer to the Council, at a salary of 
£1,500 a year, upon the following conditions :— 
That he hold his office during the pleasure of the 
Council; that he be required to give his whole 
time to the duties of his office, and be not allowed 
#0 take any private practice ; and that, on retire- 
ment, he shall not be entitled to any superannua- 
sion or pension.’’ 

_ The Deputy-Chairman (Mr. Haggis), as chair- 
man of the committee, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said that Mr. Dunscombe had had 
ilong experience in regard to municipal engi- 
aeering work. For about 22 years he had been 
sonnected with different municipalities. He had 
held the post of municipal engineer at Derby, and 
for 12 years at Liverpool. He had hada great 
jeal to do with drainage and sewerage works. 
{n Derby alone £700,000 had been spent in con- 
tection with sewerage schemes, and at Liverpool 
£300,000 had been expended under his direction. 
de had had a great deal of experience with 
*egard to street improvements, and was also well 
tequainted with the work of the erection of 
itisans’ dwellings. He was 43 years of age. 
Jn Mr. Dunscombe’s name being put to the 
Jouncil, he was unanimously elected. 

_ At the same meeting the Housing of the Work- 
ng Classes Committee submitted suggestions at 
vhich they had arrived in. conference with the 
aedical officer and the architect with reference 
0 the arrangements that should be made in any 


Pg 


to use gold 


buildings that might be erected under the control 
of the Council for the housing of the poorer 


classes. These suggestions have regard parti- 
cularly to the construction of staircases, base- 


ment-floors, bathrooms, and closets, and the size 


of the rooms. As to size, the following recom- 


mendations were made:—‘‘In a one-roomed 
tenement the minimum superficial area should 
This would conveniently be provided 


be 144f¢. 
in a room measuring 12ft. by 12ft. A two- 
roomed tenement should have a similar room, 


with an additional room containing 96 superficial 
A three-roomed 
tenement should have a large room containing 
144ft. in superficial area, and two rooms each 
Four-roomed tenements need 
not be provided, but if they are, the fourth room 


feet, or measuring 12ft. by 8ft. 


containing 96ft. 


should be of about 100ft. superficial area.’’ 


OEE 


ROBERT BOYLE AND SON, LIMITED. 


4 hess fourth annual general meeting of this 


company was held at the City Terminus 
Hotel, on the 27th inst., when a dividend of 12 
per cent. was declared, one-sixth of the profits 
earned being placed to the reserve fund, anda 
balance of £2,371 9s. carried forward to next 
year. Mr. Robert Boyle, the managing director, 
in acknowledging the vote of thanks unanimously 
accorded to the directors, said: In thanking you 
for the very flattering manner in which you have 
received and recorded your approval of the report 
your directors have submitted to you, I can only 
say that no effort has been spared to bring affairs 
to the satisfactory state in which you find them, 
each year showing a substantial increase of busi- 
ness on the previous one, the year ended having 
been the most prosperous since the formation of the 
company ; and I am pleased to say that I have 
good reasons for believing that this progress will 
continue in the years to come, there being a 
growing demand both at home and abroad for the 
ventilating and sanitary appliances manufactured 
by the company, upon which improvements are 
being made from time to time, rendering them 
more efficient and valuable. This has especially 
been the case with the air-pump ventilator, which 
I have recently still further perfected, and when 
the whole of the experiments and tests are 
finished, I hope to produce a ventilator that will 
be as nearly perfect as it is possible for an auto- 
matic ventilator to be. The present form of the 
air-pump ventilator is made of the best rolled 
steel plates, galvanised and painted with enamel 
paint, whilst the workmanship is of the highest 
class, and though in every way greatly superior 
to the forms previously manufactured, is now 
sold at about 50 per cent. less in price; this, as 
you will understand, naturally reduces our profit 
on each ventilator to a minimum; but the great 
increase in the sales which has resulted enables 
us to pay each year a 12 per cent. dividend, and 
this year, after placing one-sixth of the profits to 
the reserve fund, to carry forward the substantial 
balance of £2,371 93. It is to be regretted that 
the cause of sanitary science is injured to no 
small extent owing to unscrupulous persons who, 
noting the success of a valuable invention, try to 
foist upon the public utterly worthless imitations, 
purposely ‘‘got up’’ to resemble the external 
appearance of the article copied, for the purpose 
of misleading ; but these harpies sooner or later 
—generally sooner—find out to their cost that 
architectsare quite as well able to tell as otherfolks 
when they are getting value for their money, 
and that certain things, though offered at a 
seemingly low figure, may be dear at any price. 
I am pleased to say that the agencies established 
in Germany, France, Russia, Belgium, Italy, 
Spain, Holland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
continue to yield highly satisfactory results, the 
air-pump ventilator and other appliances being 
adopted with considerable success in a large 
number of important public buildings in these 
countries, whilst we are having numerous in- 
quiries from India, China, Japan, Australia, and 
the Cape, in which countries we have already 
applied our system of ventilation to many of 
the principal public buildings, and I have 
no doubt whatever but that with the steps we 
are taking, the business of the company 
in this direction will continue to increase. I 
am also satisfied from what I saw during 
my visit to the United States and Canada that 
there is a wide and promising field in those 
countries for the company’s appliances, there 
being practically only one form of automatic 
ventilator in use, and that a very old-fashioned 


and inferior one, besides the primitive open pipe, 
which in the buildings I examined where they 
were employed I found to be invariably stopped 
up to prevent down draught, they being found in 
America to be subject to and unfavourably 
affected by the same conditions as in this country, 
and which Sir Douglas Galton, president of the 
Sanitary Institute, and other authorities, assert 
prevent, and always will prevent, an open pipe 
from being a reliable ventilator, and, of course, 
a means of ventilation which should therefore 
never be employed. In the course of our busi- 
ness we have removed many thousands on this 
account from all classes of buildings. From 
interviews I had with President Harrison and 
other leading American statesmen, I understand 
that the present administration are taking all 
sanitary questions vigorously in hand, which 
should lead to an increased demand for improved 
sanitary appliances, amongst others those manu- 
factured by this company, which are already in 
successful use in the States, as you would see 
from recently-published reports of experiments 
with our system of ventilation in America, and 
which have already led to practical results in the 
form of orders received. Plans and estimates 
have also been furnished for the ventilation of 
the Mormon Tabernacle and the new Mormon 
Temple, Salt Lake City, the Canadian Houses of 
Parliament, Ottawa, and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company’s new works at Altoona, whilst 
plans are in course of preparation for the venti- 
lation of the new Municipal Buildings, San 
Francisco, and other buildings. 


9 =i 9. — 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


N election of one pensioner on the funds of 

this Institution took place at the offices, 

4, Vernon-place, Bloomsbury-square, on Thurs- 

day, the 28th ult., Mr. J. W. Hobbs, J.P. 
(President), in the chair. 

There were seven candidates for the one 
vacancy—viz., three men and four women. 
Shortly after the close of the poll the scrutineers, 
Messrs. Stirling and Ryder, announced the result 
to be as follows:—James Picking, Clapham 
Junction, aged 62, builder (seventh application), 
3,503 votes; Robert Childerhouse, Paddington, 
aged 74, builder (second application), 1,529 votes ; 
Charles Sabey, Islington, aged 70, builder (first 
application), 534 votes; Margaret Alice Richard- 
son, North Shields, aged 65, widow of T. B. 
Richardson, builder (second application), 653 
votes; Mary Ann Shapland, Lambeth, aged 
70, widow of William Shapland, builder, 
(first application), 146 votes; Emma _ Bird, 
Paddington, aged 60, widow of Joseph Bird, 
builder (first application), 2,579 votes; and 
Elizabeth Darby, Clapham Junction, aged 80, 
widow of Edward Darby, builder (first applica- 
tion) 346 votes. The successful candidate was 
therefore declared to be James Picking. 

Among the friends of the Institution (other 
than those already named) who took part in the 
proceedings were Messrs. Geo. Plucknett, J.P. 
(hon. treasurer), W. Scrivener, J. T. Bolding, 
C. Bussell, F. Foxley, J. T. Bolding, R. Richard - 
son, and C. Ansell. 

The proceedings closed with votes of thanks to 
the chairman and scrutineers. 


The celebrated Belgian decorative painter and 
architect, Charle-Albert, died in Brussels on 
Wednesday week, aged 68. He began life as an 
operative house-painter. One of his most remark- 
able works is his Flemish Renaissance mansion at 
Boitsford, near Brussels, which has become one of 
the most-visited curiosities of the Belgian capital. 
During the last years of his life he was engaged in 
the restoration and decoration of the feudal manor 
or Gaerbeck, near Brussels, belonging to the 
Marquise d’Arconati Visconti, which was to be the 
magnum opus of his life. He had frequently been 
engaged in artistic work in England. 


_ On Saturday night the final deposit of plans for 
Bills coming before Parliament next session was 
made in the new Private Bill offize, Westminster 
Hall. The great feature of the session will be the 
great influx of electric lighting Bils, of which 
there are over 400 deposited at the Board of Trade. 
The figures for the plans deposited last year were— 
for railways, 47; tramways, 14; miscellaneous, 
54; and provisional orders, 46—total, 161. This 
year’s list comprised 67 railways, 12 tramways, 59 
miscellaneous, 35 miscellaneous provisional orders, 
and 159 electric lighting provisional orders, making 
altogether 335, or more than double ths number 
deposited last year. 
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INTERIOR OF ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 


Tis most perfect specimen of Byzantine archi- 
tecture, glowing with all the colours of Eastern 
magnificence, crowned by golden domes, and 
elaborated with Christian sculptures and mosaic, 
is too well known to need further descriptions 
here ; suffice it to say that every portion of this 
wonderful building is a precious work of art. In 
the Bumpinc News for August 31, 1888, when 
giving an exterior view of the church, we printed 
a somewhat lengthy account of the fabric, and 
we may here usefully refer to the plan by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, which we published in our pages 
for April 4, 1873. In our issue for Dec. 19, 
1879, our readers will find a perspective view of 
the west front, accompanying a descriptive article 
on the building. The present interior, looking 
towards the high altar, shows the principal dome, 
the screen in front of the choir, and the transepts 
out of the crossing. The mosaics in the dome 
represent Christ upon the Throne between four 
archangels, and the Madonna and the Apostles. 
Between the windows in the drum are the 
Christian Virtues, and below in the pendentives 
the Evangelists and the Rivers of Paradise. On 
either side of the great screen are marble pulpits. 
That on the right is used for preaching, and here 
the newly-elected Doge first showed himself to 
the people. From the double pulpit on the left 
the Evangels are chanted above and the Epistles 
below. The fourteen marble statues on the 
rood-screen represent the Twelve Apostles, the 
Madonna, and St. Mark. The brothers Jacobello 
and Pietro Paolo Masegne designed and sculp- 
tured them about 1394. On the left of the nave 
is the Crucifix altar, with six columns of the 
finest marble, having gilded capitals. The choir 
stalls, with intagli of wood, date about 1536, 
Above on both sides are six bas-reliefs in bronze, 
with incidents from the life of St. Mark, by J. 
Sansovino. On the railing to the sacrarium are 
eight figures in bronze ; the four Evangelists, by 
Sansovino, and the four teachers of the Church, 
by G. Caliari (1614). The high altar stands 
under a baldacchino richly gilded, resting on 
four columns of Greek marble, decorated with 
Biblical scenes carved upon them. The sculpture 
seems to belong to the Western school of the 
11th century. The altar piece is only exhibited 
on great occasions. It is an incomparably rich 
fabric of gold, ornamented with pearls and 
precious stones. The enamel paintings upon it 
are of the rarest beauty. It is divided into two 
eections, of which the upper, upon silver plate, 
belongs to the 10th century, and the lower, upon 
golden plate, to the 11th and 14th centuries. The 
work was prepared in Constantinople in 976 or 
1105, and enlarged in Venice afterwards. The 
antique-like mosaic in the apse of the Majesty is 
by Petrus, and is dated 1556. In the vault above 
the choir is Christ blessing, with St. Mary, 
David, Solomon, and eleven Prophets. In the 


sides of the vault are mosaics of scenes from the 
history of the Apostles. 


EXAMPLES OF CHURCH DECORATION. 


Tur diaper pattern from Wells Cathedral, which 
occupies the left-hand top corner of the page, is 
an unusually fine and delicate example of 
English dezorative painting. It occurs in panels, 
in red and brown, and in light and dark green 
alternately, upon the shrine of Bishop Beclking- 


‘ton, and is thoroughly characteristic of the 15th- 


century manner. Below is a bold diaper design 
executed for me by Messrs. Wheeler Bros., of 
Reading, in sgraffito, in red and toned white. 
The traceried design which is at the right-hand 
of the Wells diaper, is from the rafter faces at 
Palgrave Church, where it is painted in dark 
grey, or black on white. The ornamental band, 
with a tracery design, was designed by me for 
use at All Hallows’ Church, East India Dock- 
road. Below it are two roof panels; the upper 
from the sanctuary roof at Minster Lovell, Oxon, 
of Late 14th-century design, is executed in dark 
red and white. The lower is a model design of 
my own—one half real size—executed as an 
illustration of my paper by Messrs. Powell Bros., 
of Lincoln. The ground tint is white, and the 
wreath and flowers in dark green andred. At 
the bottom of the page are a cross and some 
initial letters designed by me for the chancel of 
St. Andrew’s, Dynas Powis, near Cardiff, where 
they are painted upon a scroll below the cornice. 
—H. Prrioteav WARREN. 


ALTERATIONS TO QUEEN’S GATE HALL, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

Tuese illustrations show some alterations which 
have been carried out, and some which will even- 
tually be made, at the Queen’s Gate Hall, South 
Kensington. The buildings were originally 
three houses; but the want of a hall for dances 
and concerts being felt in the neighbourhood, 
the then proprietor added two large halls at the 
rear, and afterwards an entrance, part of which 
will be kept, with the addition of a gable, &c., 
and sculpture, as shown on the left-hand side of 
lower illustration. The present alterations con- 
sisted of erecting two stone staircases to the large 
hall on the first floor, providing a private entrance 
and stone staircase to the chambers on second and 
third floors, arranging a separate entrance and 
retiring-rooms, &c., for the lower hall used for 
dances, and altering kitchens and service accom- 
modation. Hyentually a new stone front will be 
added, as shown, to the ground floor, with a new 
entrance to the lower hall; the large halls will 
be thoroughly redecorated, a new proscenium 
will be formed in large hall on first floor, and a 
supper and drawing-rooms will be provided in 
the basement. A large room for lectures and 
classes will also be formed in the basement. The 
whole of the buildings will be provided with the 
electric light. This illustration was taken fram 
a drawing by the architect, Mr. R. A. Briggs, 
A.R.I.B.A., 2, Devonshire-square, H.C, and 
was hung in the last Academy Exhibition. The 
builder was Mr. J. Douglas. 


CHAPEL OF ST. ERASMUS, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Tue present approach to St. John’s Chapel in 
Westminster Abbey is: beneath a beautiful 14th- 
century doorway through the little passage 
which now goes by the name of the Chapel of 
St. Erasmus. This tiny chapel (St. Erasmus) 
was fitted up to contain the image of some saint, 
whose name cannot now be discovered, in the 
reign of Richard II. The outline of the image 
can still be seen on the wall, and the hole in the 
roof through which a lamp was suspended by a 
chain before it. When Henry VII. pulled 
down the old Lady-chapel, a chantry dedicated 
by Elizabeth Woodville to St. Erasmus was also 
destroyed, and it is thought that the saint’s altar 
was temporarily, if not permanently, removed to 
this chapel. The words ‘Sanctus Erasmus’’ 
were at the same time painted above the doorway 
by Abbot Islip, who added his name and initials. 
Originally a wooden screen, with a doorway in 
the centre like the one in the corresponding 
chapel of St. Edmund, divided St. John’s Chapel 
from the ambulatory. About 1500 Fascet’s 
tomb and canopy were erected in a line with, 
and forming part of, the screen, Colchester’s 
already standing within it. Some time after 
1523 Ruthall’s tomb was placed across the door- 
way, and the present entrance made by cutting 
through the altar wall of the Chapel of St. 


Erasmus. This drawing, from the Royal Acad emy | sour 


Exhibition, is by Mr. A. Bennett Bamford. 


DAIL-UAINE DISTILLERY, STRATHSPEY. 


Turs distillery is situated in the Glenlivet dis: 
trict, so famous for malt whisky, and stands at a 
short distance from the River Spey and at the 
foot of Ben Rinnes. The distillery is one of the 
oldest in Spey-side, and has recently been greatly 
enlarged and improved, ‘all the latest improve- 


ments and newest appliances being introduced. 


The maltings consist of an elevator tower, 21ft. 
by 21ft., of three floors and basement, the latter — 
being formed into a large hopper for the recep-_ 
tion of the grain. This tower has been: carried 
up in a Scotch Baronial style of architecture,” 
with embrasured parapet course, corbel. table,” 
corbelled angles, and gargoyles. A large pent- 


roof, supported on cantilevers, is erected on t 


east side of the tower to afford cover when dis- 
charging grain. The malt barns are 210ft. long 
and 60ft. wide, the malting-floor is formed o 
cement concrete specially prepared, and around — 
the walls of the barn there is a dado of white 
enamelled bricks. The floor over the malt barns 
is occupied principally by a commodious grain- 
loft, malt-deposits, and two steeps. These latte 
are each 26ft. 6in. long, 8ft. wide, and 4ft. dee 
and are built of concrete, supported on three 
sides by walls, and on the other side by rolled 
beams and cast-iron pillars. These steeps a 
lined inside with white encaustic tiles with drai 

ing strands in centre of each, 12in. wide, covered 
by perforated tiles; the faces of the manho 


.| doors are enamelled, the supply and dischar 


pipes being cast iron, 4in. and din. diameter, a 
the sparge-pipe of copper. ‘There are two ma 
kilns placed right and left of the malt-barns, 26 
and 30ft. square inside. ‘The kiln floors are laid 
with perforated bricks with tile skirtings, t 
openings between kilns and barn being protected 
by heavy iron sliding doors. Features of t 
kilns are the chimneys, which are carried w 
from the hipped roof in a triangular ‘sloping 
trunk and are covered by large, projecting 
leaded roofs, square on plan, with deep bell cas 
on eaves, and surmounted by finials and lightni 
conductors. The malt deposits already me 
tioned run between the kilns and are V-shaped 
and airtight. They are divided into compart-_ 
ments capable of containing about 20,000 bushels 
of malt. These are supported on iron columns 
and sandwich beams with side strutting and iro 
rods. The distillery adjoins the kiln, a 
contains stills, engine and boiler, and oth 
brewing appliances. The tun-room, with re- 
frigerator-room (which is placed over the whee 
shed), adjoins the distilling-room andis L-shape' 
about 140ft. long by 20ft. wide. Thelowerflooris 
concrete, the walls plastered with Keene’s'ceme 
and the roof lined and varnished, the ventilati 
being effected by glass opening sashes, whi 
materially assist the lighting. The offices anc 
other buildings are commodious and of easy 
access. The buildings form a picturesque group, 
the roofs being well broken up by small tow 
and gables. Externally the buildings have a 
massive appearance, being constructed of a1 
reddish granite, and the roofs slated with W 
slates. Internally the buildings are well finis 

and the finishings of woodwork varnished, w: 

the whole lighting, heating, and ventilation 
been carefully studied and carried out. © The 
contractors for the various works are: Mason 
Charles Kemp, Aberlour; carpenter, A. and 
Dunbar, Elgin; plumber, James Ross, Elgin 
plasterer, James Brodie, Elgin ; slater, 
Wilson, Dufftown ; machinery, Thomas Pe 
Ballindallock ; ironwork, James Abernethy a 
Co., Aberdeen; tiles, Minton, Hollins, and 
Stoke-upon-Trent. ‘The work has been ca: 
out from the designs and under the person 
supervision of Mr. Chas. C. Doig, architect, Hl 


qa 
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The new Roman Catholic Church of St. Mich 
Wareham, built’ from plans by Mr. Vicars, 
solemnly opened on the 19th ult. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Pockl 
Water Company, Limited, held on Friday 
secretary reported that more than the re 
share capital had been applied for, a consider: 
portion being taken up by the inhabitants. 7 
tenders for laying main pipes were opened, and 
of Mr. T. Bell, of Market Weighton (£1,175), 
accepted, and the work was ordered to be ¢ 
mencedforthwith. The engineers (Messrs. Fairb 
and Son, of Driffield and Westminster, S.W. 
directed to prepare plans for the remaining 
tracts. The scheme is a gravitation one, and 

ce of supply about a quarter of a mile fr 
town. 
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‘Dec. 6, 1889. 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 


a Richmond competition has proved a 
fiasco of the first order. There will be no 
little cause for surprise if the affair does not 
bring you some highly, and justifiably, indignant 
letters from the competitors. It should do so if 
these gentlemen will only make up their minds 
to act in a spirit of boldness, believing that any 
attempts they may make to expose the manner 
in which they have been treated by the Rich- 
mond Vestry, if not leading to actual benefit to 
themselves, will yet be a seed-sowing certain to 
produce much good fruit for the future well- 
being of the profession at large. 


The whole thing strikes me as being simply 
abominable, and disgraceful to a degree. ‘To 
retain the services of a most competent assessor, 
and then, after he has made his awards, to select 
a competitor whose plans, so faras we can gather, 
were not so much as favourably mentioned, is a 
proceeding that will render the enlightened 
members—eight of them, at any rate—of the 
vestry of Richmond for 1889 famous in the annals 
of architectural competitions, and immortalise 
their names as inaugurators of the same. Theirs 
is a masterly stroke of business, capping, in its 
way, anything it has been our good or bad fortune 
to encounter. No half-doing of things, and no 
endeavourings to make compromises of one sort 
and another! The Richmond Vestry go the 
whole hog; black-ball two gentlemen selected 
by their own assessor, and set up on a pedestal 
of fame one whose claims to the honour are not 
for the moment clear to the impartial onlooker. 
Perhaps the Vestry may be induced to publish 
their reasons for so doing; if not, we each, in a 
very natural way, draw our own conclusions. 


How to make the opportunity golden? Here’s 
therub! The ousted competitors must unfor- 
tunately ‘“‘grin and bear’’ ; but there is surely 
energy and spirit enough in the whole number, 
and sufficient of that rather volatile sub- 
stance, esprit de corps, to enable them to 
call upon the Richmond Vestry to give a 
written explanation of the why and the where- 
fore of their erratic proceedings. That things 
were not altogether what one would desire, upon 
the occasion of the voting, is to me evident, from 
tthe fact that members, including the Rev. OC. F. 
‘Coutts, were found to protest against the line of 
action taken, as being unjust to the other compe- 
fitors. It is quite certain that if architects con- 
tinue to knuckle down in a quiet and lamb-like 
manner to such utterly unfair decisions as that 
for which the Richmond Vestry has become 
famous, incidents) of this nature will continue to 
be well-defined features in the history of archi- 
fectural competitions. I hold, therefore, that we 
have here a case where it behoves all those 
specially interested in the result of the competi- 
tion to make a firm protest. Their action will 
be seconded by all the competitors, I feel 
assured, and the professional journals and the 
whole body of the profession they represent will 
mot be aback in interesting themselves in the 
matter, and in doing all that may lie in their 
power to aid the good cause. For the sake of our 
common credit, do not let us pass lightly over 
a to all intents and purposes, disgraceful 
affair. 


_ The appearance of the South Shields Police 
Offices Competition must have gladdened the 
heart of those competing architects who pined 
or foemen worthy of their steel, by which I 
ould convey the impression that small fry, in 
he way of competition, have lately been the 
order of the day, barring, of course, the Watkin 
“ Kiffel,”’ of which the architect—having a spark 
of true sentiment in him—may well keep clear. 
There is an air of genuineness about the an- 
founcement of the South Shields competition 
that should commend it to the notice of the 
tautious competitor. The outlay of £10,000 on 
vbuilding should be sufficient to guarantee that 
she competition will be carried through in a 
yhorough manner, and free of all those little 
rettinesses that are the great distinguishing 
ature of the inferior class of competitions, and 
shat disgust all, except that remarkable body of 
gentlemen to whom [ have often alluded as of 
he ‘‘ wholesale and for export’’ persuasion. 
Possibly, by the bye, it is this type of competing 
wehitect that we must largely thank for the con- 

nuance of evils like that in connection with the 
Richmond competition. Regardless of naught but 
‘heir own interests, and having expended little of 
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their own not very valuable time on their rough- 
and-ready exhibits, they care to assist no protest 
when any manifestly unfair awards are made. If 
the only result of my having written past ‘‘ Way- 
side Notes’’ were to be that the younger section 
of competitors were, once and for all, to compre- 
hend the hopelessness and harmfulness to them- 
selves and others, respectively, of working on the 
‘wholesale ’’ principle in competitions, I should 
feel that I had not written in vain for the welfare 
of the members of the architectural profession. 


To return for a moment to the South Shields 
Competition, the number of premiums (three) 
will please the mere premium hunters, even if 
their total sum does not amount to more than 
1 per cent. on the outlay on building. Premium 
money to the amount of 1 per cent. on the cost 
of the proposed building, while not an over- 
liberal allowance, is yet one that is free from the 
stigma of meanness that characterises so many 
of our competitions. I will leave others to draw 
the postal-order for one guinea to ascertain the 
nature of the instructions and conditions of this 
competition, feeling sure that, should I part with 
£1 1s. for so little return, I should forfeit my 
claim to be believed to be, in the very flesh, an 
architect. 


Mr. G. F. Terry’s lecture on ‘‘ The Present 
Worth of Architecture as a Serious Life’s Pur- 
suit ’’ has apparently been very well received by 
the profession. All of us, in theory, think that 
architecture should be regarded in the senti- 
mental light in which Mr. Terry views it; in 
practice we find that bread-and-cheese considera- 
tions-are paramount. Yet periodical protests 
against the prostituting of the art of an architect 
to commercial ends are certainly necessary. Un- 
professional conduct, too, must be kept before us. 
Unfortunately we hear too much about architects 
undercutting one another, and of men cutting 
away the ground from one another’s feet without 
a scruple of any kind. Touching the question of 
taking work at less than 5 per cent., to which 
Mr. Terry alluded in his paper, it is only the other 
day I heard of a very well-known firm of architects 
agreeing to carry out a job costing, if I remember 
rightly, about £10,000, for a commission of 3 per 
cent. Hveryone knows I have always spoken 
against conduct of this sort, and insisted upon the 
practical truth of the assertion that, if architects 
show no self-respect, the public will very quickly 
show that in their turn they will have no sort of 
respect for architects. Facts like the one stated 
above soon get abroad, and do great injury to 
other parties than those immediately concerned. 
It is a selfish, unprofessional action that I only 
wish could be more severely reprimanded. 


“Pity the Poor Architects,’’? was the heading 
of a short leader in the Daily News last Monday, 
and of course attracted my eye like a magnet. 
Referring to Mr. Terry’s paper at the Society 
of Architects, the writer alludes to the complaint 
made so frequently that the public are not 
interested in, and know little and care less for, 
architecture. The D. NV. takes the reiteration 
of the complaint in good part, and that is a 
kindly thing to do, seeing what a smart lay writer 
of, say, the Saturday Review type may hurl against 
us if so disposed. ‘‘ Obviously,’’ says the Daily 
News, ‘‘ the cure for these evils can only be found 
in a general elevation of the public taste in these 
matters. Why should not the Society of Archi- 
tects take us in hand? A propaganda of the 
true faith in architecture seems to be eminently 
a thing in their way.’’ Well, the Society has 
done, and is doing, much in this direction, 
but the cleansing of such Augean stables is not 
to be accomplished in one day any more than the 
building of Rome. And perhaps, after all, the 
question is still more hopeless, and we only roll 
the heavy stone a little way up the mountain to 
roll back again of its own accord, as in the 
classical myth. We must not be ungrateful, 
though. Advances have been made, without a 
doubt, and the next generation of architects will 
work in more enlightened times, thanks to the 
endeavours of those of the present day. 


If the working classes are not well housed and 
cared for after the lapse of a few years, it will 
not be for want of attention on the part of 
authorities. Mr. Ritchie’s latest move—the issue 
of circulars to Metropolitan vestries, urban and 
rural sanitary authorities—taken in conjunction 
with the long hours that the County Council 


have in the past devoted to the subject, and 
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with Sir Edward Guinness’s gift, seems to point 
to the dawn of an era when, to be well and 
sanitarily housed, one must be a member of the 
labouring classes. I am glad to see that Mr. 
Ritchie has sought the co-operation of the County 
Council in the matter of the Guinness trust, and 
hope that all the time, money, and thought now 
being devoted to the matter will quickly lead to 
an amelioration of the lot of those whose lives 
are cast in hard and thorny paths and rendered 
still more comfortless by the wretched tenements 
they have to inhabit, and for which, it has been 
pointed out, they pay a heavier rate of rent than 
any other class of the community. There is 
some consolation in remembering that the time of 
the London County Council at its Tuesday’s 
meeting was not wholly squandered on discussions 
about supposed injurious allegations against an 
engineer, but that the Council had a few spare 
moments to receive some practical suggestions, 
from the committee it had appointed, on the 
design of dwellings for the poor. Not that 
there appears to be much originality in these 
suggestions. Sizes of rooms are important in 
their way, but there are other and broader 
principles to be considered if the object be to 
overcome the objection to well-to-do persons 
crowding into buildings intended for the poorest 
of the poor—the honest poor. 


These are the questions that should form the 
theme of discussion, inquiry, and trial on the part 
of those intrusted with Sir Edward Guinness’s 
money. Matters of construction of staircases, 
basements, and sizes of rooms are of secondary 
importance, and not difficult to solve, haying 
been fairly attacked and partially overcome in 
past efforts in the direction of housing the poor. 
The point, as it seems to me, to be kept before 
those who sit themselves down to solve the 
problem is, How can the class in question be 
housed in the cheapest manner consistent with 
the demands of good building and sanitation, 
morality, cleanliness, and economical feeding ? 
This problem may be split up into separate ones. 
How can the principle of co-operative living be 
best employed? What sort of common culinary 
department may be designed in connection 
with a large block of dwellings so that cook- 
ing expenses for the tenants may be reduced to 
a minimum? How can the buildings be best 
warmed and lighted? “How can cleanliness 
be encouraged among the ‘‘ great unwashed’’ by 
providing bathing accommodation? Questions 
like these are what it behoves those who would 
house the poor to ask themselves, before any 
mere constructional matters or methods of plan- 
ning. In a word, the problem seems to be the 
employment of the co-operative principle so 
broadly and so thoroughly that numbers of poor 
people may be able to live in all deserved com- 
fort, and with healthy surroundings, with the 
least outlay, in the form of—mark, not only vent, 
but clothing, feeding, bathing, and all those little 
comforts and conveniences to which they should 
be only entitled if honest, hardworking persons 
—comforts and conveniences unknown. to those 
vast masses of humanity to whom, as Charles 
Kingsley has said, life is one long malaise of 
mind, body, and soul. GorH. 


A new hall and club-room which have been 
erected in David-street, Old Market-street, Bristol, 
were opened on Monday. The frontage of the new 
hall is about 100ft. in length, and is treated in the 
17th century style in brickwork, with moulded free- 
stone string courses, red rubbers being introduced 
for ground and moulded work, and the coves under- 
neath the eaves and the gables over the first-floor 
windows are finished in sgraffito. The ground 
floor comprises a secretary’s office, three club-rooms 
of varied size, scullery and offices, and entrance hall 
with staircase leading to a large room on the first 
floor, 60ft. by 30ft., having an open timbered roof, 
a gallery over vestibule, and at the opposite end a 
raised platform. The large hall is expected to ac- 
commodate about 450, and the other rooms will ac- 
commodate from about 50 to 70 each. Some 30 or 
40 lodges are expected to meet at the hall. The 
contract has been executed by Mr. H. A. Forse, 
from the designs of Messrs. Foster and Wood. Mr, 
Willis was clerk of the works; and the work has 
cost for site and building £4,000. 


Canon Argles has undertaken to defray the ex- 
pense of scraping the internal stonework of the 
nave of Peterborough Cathedral, which is estimated 
to cost £1,110. The Bishop has given a second 
donation of £100, and the feoffees of Peterborough 
£50. The family of the late Canon Pratt have 
given £110 for a stall to his memory. 
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HILLDENE, HAMPSTEAD. 


framing of which has been made a featt 
_ the rooms. 5 aif SE 
~The principal staircase is of oak, with close 
moulded strings, bold, turned newels and 
balusters, the upper part of hall behind the stair- 
case being formed as an alcove overlooking the 
entrance hall. 

The house is faced all round with red pressed 
bricks from the Heather brickfields, Leicester- 
shire, with arches and stringcourses of Lawrence’s 
rubbed and gauged bricks, and the roof is covered 
with red tiles. 

The house has been built by Mr. Robert Eddie, 
of 17, Tyndall-place, Islington, builder, under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Wylson and 
Long, No. 15, King William-street, Strand, 
W.C., architects. 
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MUSIC-ROOM FURNITURE. 


ae chief subject of this illustration is a 
cabinet for music, made in two kinds of 
wood. The simplicity of its outline and good 
balance of its parts place it far above the 
ordinary run of decorative furniture, which is 
too often loaded with meretricious and meaning- 
less ornament. 

Here the interest centres on the very appro- 
priate subject with which the two large panels 
are decorated. ‘‘The Charm of Orpheus’? is an 
excellent theme for the music-room. The Rhodo- 
peian bard, who we are told brought tears to the 
‘* bloodless spirits ’’ of the Infernal Regions, and 
melted even grim Pluto himself to give him back 
his lost Eurydice, by’ the magic of his useful 
strings, is here represented attracting by his 
music the far more impressionable creatures of 
the upper world. Mr. Heywood Sumner has, 
we think, rendered the subject well, and has done 
so through the somewhat rude and difficult 
medium of incised work. The whole thing is 
clever and good, and its usefulness has not been 
Jost sight of, for there are shelyes and com- 
modious drawers for unbound and arched spaces 
for bound music. Mr. W. A. S. Benson, de- 
signed the cabinet, which was executed by Mr. 
€. Rogers, and the incised work was done by 
Mr. G. H. Walton, from the designs of Mr. 
Heywood Sumner. 

The lamp and music chair are also by Mr. 
Benson. The former is an elegant thing in 
copper, and stands well on four spreading feet, 
the upright pillar being steadied by four stays. 
Such a lamp is far better, and less troublesome a 
mode, for illuminating the instrument and music 
than anything fitted to the piano itself. 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES.—LVIII. 
By Henry Lovecroyz, F.S.1., Surveyor. 
WINDOWS. 


TWO-LIGHT WINDOW—KINDERGARTEN, 


ft.in. ft. in. 
211 9 
4 sim 

_ 3 111 Frame as before. 
2 2 6 5 O Bin. by 23in. oak sill as before. 
2 2 6 5 0 Galvanised iron tongue and grooves in 

paw oak and stone, and white lead, and 

bedding sill in white lead. 
we 2 Frames bedded and pointed. 

22 4 

3_8 15 4 2in. dealmoulded casements as before. 

2 2 Pairs 3in. brass butts. 

ae, 2 Tonk’s wedge fastener. 

2 2 Do. stay. 

Ble 

3.5 13 2 Hartley’s glass as before. 

ean 2 Frames 4c. white. 

Eee 8 Squares small 4c. white. 

2 2 Frames S. 8. and twice varnish, 
cae 8 Small squares do. 
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13 10 1310 Deal lin. linings 3in. wide, tongued 233 


ft.in. 
15 0 
a 
15 0 15 
£510 4 
2 
4°90 4 
2 
hears 
a) 
2 
Ten 7 
2 
BHO 6 
223-4 
13 10 
4 4 
15 0 
10 1 
40 
io. 4 
T20 
LA640 
54 
4-8 22 
T 5 
4 0 29 
5.28 
7 BED OT 
To 
6 
44 1 
Lx: Bey 
6 
6 


2 


bo 


i) 


as before. 


fin. deal grounds as before 


3in. architraye moulding as _ before 
mitred. 


Deal grounds, 43in. wide, moulded 
both edges. 


Ends fitted. 
3in. architrave moulding as before. 
Ends fitted. 


1hin. wrot. androunded window board, 
as before. 


M. and R. rounded edge as before, 
Notchings. 

Deal moulding under window board. - 
Mitred and returned mlded..ends to do. 
Groove in oak for window board, 
Smith’s patent water bar. 


8. 8. and twice varnish on linings. 


Add on grounds, &c. 


S. S. and twice varnish, add on 
architrave. 


Add on window board, &e. 


13 B. in mortar ddt. 


Ddt. extra to random rubble facings 
as before. 


Ddt. R. F. and 8. walls, and twice 
distemper. 


Fir lintel. 

Extra to rough arch oyer lintel, 4}in. 
soffit as before. 

Wood fixing slips, 

Lead plugs as before. 


TWO ONE-LIGHT WINDOWS—GIRLS’ CLASS-ROOMS. 


11 9 
4 
SED 1: 1 
226° 5. 0 
Dake icrity A) 
eae ce 
2 1 
8 8 15 3 
2 2 
2 2 
2 2 
Tek 
B85 8 7 
‘ei2 2 
2 2 
wes 16 
16 16 

12 3 
42 9-2 
12 3 24°6 
493 & 6 
eo ee 
4.58. 8) 6 
4 4 
26 50 
12.3 
10 24 6 
4 38 
i 6 12 9 
27 
4 8 22 0 
Lng 
40 37 4 
411 
4 2 41 0 
6 5 
6 
44 2 5 
6 5 1210 
120 2 
WINDOWS 
8 7 
4 
ye caites 
25 410 
25 410 
2 2 
2 1 : 
26 10 5 
2 2 
_ 2 2 
2 2 
2 2 
Tay oy) 
26 10 0 
2 2 
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Frame as before. 

Oak sill as before, 

Galvanised iron tongue and grooyes, 
&c., as before, 

Frames as before, bedded and pointed. 


Deal moulded casements hung on 
butts. 


Pairs 3in. brass butts. 
Tonks’ wedge fasteners. 
Do. stays. 


Hartley’s glass as before. 
Frames, 4 oils white. 

Do. 8. 8, and varnish, 
Small squares 4 oils white. 
Do. 8. 8. and varnish. 


Deal moulded grounds as before. 
Architrave moulding as before. 


1jin. moulded window nosing 
before. 


Rounded ends. 

Deal moulding under do. 

M. and returned moulded ends to do. 
Groove in oak for window board. 


as 


8. S. and varnish on architraye, &c. 
Addon window board. 
1} B. ddt. in mortar. 


Ddt. extra to facings as before. 


Ddt. R. F. and 8. walls, and twice dis- 
temper as before. 


Fir lintel. 

Extra to rough arch oyer lintel, 4}in, 
soffit as before. 

Wood fixing slips. 


AT SIDE OF PORCH ENTRANCES, 


Fir wrot. framed frame as before. 
5in. by 2fin. oak wrot. framed grooved, 
&c., sill. 


Galvanised-iron tongue, and grooves 
in oak and stone and white lead, 
and bedding sill in white lead. 


Frames bedded and pointed. 


2in. deal moulded casements as before, 
hung on butts. 


Pairs 3in. butts. 

Tonk’s brass casement wedge fastngs. 
Do. stays. 

Elsley’s patent openers. 


Hartley’s glass as before in small 
squares. : 


Frames 4 oils white. 


2” Do. S. 8.and varnish. 


ft. in. ft. in. 
18 18 
GapiS; ced 
29-1 18 2 
2 S801 Gong 
4 4 
2.28 1c 1622 
4 4 
2-2-5 410 
2.2 3 46 
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=O O eee 
o-8° f 
1206-06289 
Onis are 
Seay Gea be 
2° 356 
2 6 16 1 
2 2u1 
210 16 7 
2 ADET. 
OF -3.417 
2°21 
4b 16 
22nd ae 
4-9. 18 
oar ay 
9 $10 
SE, 12 
2 6 
B10 Laps 
12-2159 
9 69 
9 0 
T 4°6 
40 
BD as 
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2 2 
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10 0 
9 0 
10 6 10 6 
2 2 
9 0 
LOVEE 
4-0 
10g Bel 
4 0 
4°14 
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8-0 15° 6. 
24 3 9 
1 6135 0 
3 9 
8 9 14.0 
2° 829) 
TAA 
23.9 7 6 
rte 6 
eee 4 
B 48 
15 3 
36 93 of 
2 2 
aS 3 
Vee, 2 
2 86 
Ee 
IS Fee) 
8 6 23 9f 
15 3 
86 2 9 
4 4 
242 84 
2 2 
25 8 il 4 
2 2 
ice 
3 3 
1 3 
8 6 
8 6 32 3 
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Se mang RMT a 
ft. in. ; 


Squares 4 oils white. 
Do. 8. 8. and varnish. 2 
3in. architrave moulding as before. — 


3in. by 1}in. wrought, rounded, and — 


tongued window board as before. | 


Mitred and returned rounded ends to 
window board. 


Deal moulding out of 21in. by 2in., — 


planted on under same. 
M. and returned moulded ends, 
Groove in oak for window board. 
Smith’s patent water bar. 


Size, stain, and twice varnish on 3in, 
architrave. 


Add on window nosing, &e. 
Ddt. 14 B. in mortar. 


Ddt: extra to Kentish rag facings as 
before. 


Ddt. extra to fair face, and twice dis- 
temper an approved tint. 


Extra to neatly-axed arches in stocks 
in 2 rings in cement, 


Add soffit. 
Turning piece 42in. soffit. 
Fair cutting in stocks. 


Rake out cement joints and point in 
mortar. 


Wood fixing slips. 


BORROWED LIGHTS. 


2in. moulded fixed sash in gmall 
squares with stout bars. 


Glass as before in small squares. 
1}in. deal wrot. and rebated linings, 


tongued at angles. 

1iin. wrot. and rounded window 
board. 

Notchings. 


Mitred and returned rounded ends. 


Deal moulding under window board 
planted on. 


M. and returned moulded ends to do. 


Deal grounds as before, one side only. ~ 


Groove for plaster the other. 
8in. architraye moulding as before 
one side. 


Sash in 12 small squares, 8. 8. and 
yarnish as before. 


§. 8. and twice varnish. 
Add on window board. 


Add on moulding, - oe 


Ddt. L. P. float and set, and twice 
distemper partitions. 


STAIRS, 


13in. deal wrot. treads with rounded 
nosing and lin, risers tongued 
together, glued, blocked, and 
bracketed on, and including strong 
fir carriages... - > / 

1jin. deal wrot. and cross-tongued 
landing and strong bearers. ae 


lin. wrot. and tongued risers, eine 

13 deal rounded nosing tongued on. 

Notchings. ait 

Ends risers housed to strings, 

Ends, treads with rounded nosings 
and risers housed to strings, 

1iin. deal wrot. and beaded wall 
strings, and §, 8. and twice varnish. 

Fair beaded end. .\ 

Extra to ramps. 

Heading joints cross tongued. 

13in. deal skirting to match wall string 
on landing, and §. S. and twice 
varnish, 


Tongued and mitred angle. 


1din. deal wrot. framed and beaded 
outer string, and 8. 8. and twice 
varnish. 


2in. by 2in. deal wrot. and moulded 


capping rebated on, and §. §. and 
twice Varnish. 

Ends housed. 

4in. by 4in. fir wrot. and framed newel, 
and 8. 8. and varnish. - 

Ends stubbed to floor. 


Add newel, and§. S.and twice varnish. 


Turned pendant 12in. long. 


Extra to forming chamfered panels on _ 


newels 2ft. lin. by 23in. 


Add do. do. 

4in, by 33in. oak framed and moulded 
handrail, including joints and 
screws. 


N.B.—AIl oak French polished. 
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ft. in. ft. in. 

14 

7 2 210119 O iin. deal wrot. all round and 
framed, one end to oak the other to 
deal balusters, and S. 8. and twice 
varnish. 

Add do. ani do. on Jandinz. 

L, P. F. and set, soffit of stairs and 
twice whiten. ‘ 


a 
~ 
i] 
So 
[Je] 
oO 
mm 


8° 9 
3.9 14 0 Add landing. 
8 6 
3_9 38110 Add other stairs. 
Ee og o | Quitk in prester. 
DOORS. 
23 8 2hin. door, the lower part in four 
Znek) bY At panels, moulded both sides, the 
upper part sashed with stout bars 
4 in small squarés with elliptical 
corners. : 
2 3 4 6 8 Moulding out of 3in. by 1}in. planted 
~ on. 
we 4 Mitred and returned moulded ends 
to do. 
2 13 Pairs 4in. wrought-iron butt hinges. 
2 2 Gin. mortice locks and brass furniture 
on both sides. 
2 2 9in, iron barrel bolts. . 
2k 9 Glass as before in small squares and 
_9 18 6 glazing. Te 
4 6 2 0 Cir. cutting and risk. 
220 2 40 4 4in. by din. fir wrot. framed, rebated, 
or beaded, and moulded frame, 
4 4 Tron dowels and mortises in fir, and 
se York stone. 4 ear 
2 2 Large frames bedded and pointed. 
_12 12 Wood fixing slips. 
19 8 19 8 3in. moulded architrave on frame. 
N.B.—The walls of entrances shown 
plastered on détail to be finished 
: fair face and twice distempered. 
2.4, 2 s 
7 4 61 1 4 oils ondoor. ee 
Fe onrO ; 
2 2 13 0 Ddt. where class. 
24 24 Small squares 4 oils white one side, 
219 2 38 4 4 oils on frame one side. 
24 2 : 
7 4 61 1 §.8. and twice varnish on door. 
Pa 3 Boy : 
2 2 13 8 Ddt. where glass. 
24 24 Small squares S. 8. and twice varnish 
os one side. ; 
219" 6 
__6 19 6 §. 58. and twice varnish on architrave. 
a ol 9 Sa 
7 0 52 6 1B. ddt. in mortar. 
ae ae ‘ 
7 3 60 5 3} B.ddé, in mortar. 
2°30 9 ; r 
9 0104 6 Ddt. extra to rag facings as before. 
24 7 #9 2 Ijin. by Gin. Scotgate ash stone, 
ws rubbed top and face step. 
4 4 Fair rubbed ends... 
4 4 Ends housed to Bath stone. 
2 49 
9 7 2 Neatly axed arch in cement as before. 
24 3 
44 8 8 Add soffit. i 
2 4 3 8 6 Turning piece 43in, soffit. 
4 9 3 O Fair cutting in stocks. 
2 a9 Rake out cement joints and point with 
PRT AZ mortar. 
W.C. DOORS (GIRLS’ AND BOYS’). 
6 2 6 : 
6 8100 O lin. proper ledged and beaded doors. 
6 6 Pairs 18in. strong’ cross garnets. 
6 6 Norfolk latches. 
617 4104 0 4iin. by 3in. fir wrot. framed rebated 
and beaded frame. 
12 12 Iron dowelsand mortises, and tile and 
conerete paying. 
6 6 Frames bedded and pointed both sides. 
6 6 36 Wood fixing slips as before. 
6 3 18 Perforations in lin. ledged doors for 
ventilators. 
12 3 0 I 
7 0 252 0 §.S.and varnish as before on doors. 
12 16 10 202 0 Do. on frame one side. 
63 4 
611138 4 Ddt. half brick wall in cement. 
412 310 Extra to neatly axed arch in cement 
9 34 6 © as before. 
6 3 4 
_45 7 6 Addsoffit. 
6 3 4 20 0 Turning piece 4}in, soffit. 
24 9 18 0 Fair cutting in facings. 
122°3 4 Ddt. extra to fair face and twice dis- 
611 276 8 temper. 
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A new Primitive Methodist Chapel, situate in the 
main street at Northallerton, which has been 
erected at a cost of £1,500, was opened on Friday. 
The chapel is Queen Anne in style. Sitting accom- 
modation is provided for 300 people, while adjoin- 
ing is a schoolroom to accommodate 200, and class 
and vestry rooms. The architect is Mr, Macara, of 
Darlington. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


% 


SOME FRENCH BUILDING TRADES. 


N the Bumprne News of Nov. Ist-you gave 
some very interesting extracts from the 
volume of reports of the English trade delegates 
at the late Paris Exhibition. I have not yet 
seen the whole of the reports; I am sure, how- 
ever, that they must form an interesting series 
toallin any way connected with the different 
trades. Ifyou will allow me to take up a little 
of your valuable space, I should like to give you 
a short description of the mode of working and 
prices, &c., in the Department of the North of 
France, hoping that it might be interesting to 


French door 


your readers to compare the differences between 
Paris and the provinces as with London and the 
English provinces in regard to the few trades 
referred to in your extracts. 'The report says 
that ‘‘ Bricklayers in Paris are not of a regular 
starding.’’ This, of course, is not surprising, 


taking into consideration the very small per- | 


centage of brick buildings compared with stone; 
the mason combines the trade with the laying of 


stone, placing all the brickwork that may be. 


required in the walls. I have noticed, however, 
that in the few buildings that are of brick, such 


as commercial schools, &c., glazed and coloured 
brick being often used; the walls are well and 
solidly built, the bricks properly laid, and the 
joints neatly struck, bricklayers from the 
northern provinces being generally employed in 
these cases. The men who make chimney-stack 
building a speciality are remarkably quick and 
good workers ; specimens of the work were to be 
seen near the Machine Gallery at the Exhibition: 
Having occasion to visit this part of the grounds 
several times during construction, I was. sur- 
prised at the rapidity with which the stacks were 
built, in one or two cases with an intricate 
pattern in coloured brick, the work being solid 
and remarkably straight. 

Towards the Northern Department of France, 
where brick is very largely employed, the brick- 
layer has a recognised standing; the ‘‘ macon”’ 
building brick and ‘‘meuliére” or rough stone 
walls. Then comes the bricklayer proper, and 
afterwards the ‘‘poseur de pierres’’ (mason), 
confining himself specially to cut block stone. 
The bricklayer receives from 43d. to. 5d. per 
hour—very often piecework is done; this trade 
receiving about 4f. 50c. a day. The mason 
generally works by the day, earning from 6f. to 
8f. per average day of 10 hours. . Hollow bricks 
are extensively used both in walls and partitions; 
duty has to be paid on the weight of the bricks. 
before they can be introduced into the towns. 
The size of these bricks is 8hin. by 4in.. by 2}in. 

The carpenter earns from 43d. to.6d. per hour, 
with 10 hours per day. Towards the North the 
carpenter has more general work to do than at 
Paris; in the city, floors and often roofs are 
constructed almost wholly of iron and concrete, 
whilst in the provinces timber holds its own, 
floors being constructed very similar to the 
English work. 

The former is employed both by the hour and 
‘’ marchandage’’ or bargained work, arranged 
with the employer; the latter system more fre- 
quently. If by the hour, he earns from 43d. to 
5d., or about df. per day. 

I cannot agree that construction is overlooked. 
The work is solid and often very scientifically put 
together; the wood employed is generally well 
seasoned. I have rarely seen a door or window 
that did not work well, or was warped or shrunk 
in any degree. As regards internal doors they 
are generally about 7ft. 4in. high by 2ft. 9in. 
wide, with two large panels and one narrow one, 
occupying the place of the English middle rail. 
The stiles and rails are 3in. to 3$in. by ldin. 
thick, the mouldings being sometimes worked 
into the stiles and rails, though often they are 
bradded on, as in the English door. In superior 
doors the mouldings are worked out of the solid, 
ploughed on one side for the panel, and having 
two grooves on the back to fit on to the stiles, 
thus forming a substantial, though more costly, 
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door. In the section given, it will be seen that 
the plinth below the bottom rail has mouldings 
worked on, and also two grooves to fit on to 
bottom rail. This plinth is an essential feature 
in French doors. In nearly every case the stiles, 
top and bottom rails, are rebated, closing against 
fillets on the jamb and architrave, the door when 
closed allowing very little draught to pass. In 
the case of double doors, the closing stiles are 
rebated, with moulded fillets screwed on, forming 
a good closing joint. The window casements are 
well made, and allow very little draught to pass ; 
as may be seen from the plan, the centre vertical 
joint 1s rounded on one stile and hollowed on the 
other. Sometimes the fillets are placed both 
inside and outside the hollow stile, though often 
only on the outer side, the hollow being worked 
out of the fillet and stile combined. The mould- 
ings, generally small, are worked on the stiles 
(the latter being 3in. wide by 2in. thick). The 
hanging stiles are formed with a projecting bead, 
fitting into a corresponding hollow in the jambs, 
the latter having also a protecting rounded fillet 
on the outer side. The bottom joint has a 
throated weather-piece screwed on to the rail, 
just clearing the weather-bar on the sill. These 
casements open inwards, are very solid, and 
allow no appreciable draught or wet to pass. 

Plasterers are paid by the hour or day, earning 
about 4-50f. per average day of ten hours. They 
show themselves very skilful and quick; when 
fine or decorative work has to be done, they can 
be thoroughly trusted to do it well and artistically. 

The sculptors in stone form a very strong body 
of men, and can generally command a good price, 
some of them rising very high in their profession. 
The sculptor often confines himself to one par- 
ticular branch, devoting himself perhaps to figure 
subjects, whilst another makes leaves and flowers 
his speciality. The Communal evening classes 
for drawing and sculpture modelling, &c., free to 
all, do much towards making artistic workmen, 
who work with feeling, and not merely like 
copying machines. These classes are always 
very well attended, especially during the winter 
months. The stone-carver earns from 10f. to 
12f. per day of eight or ten hours. Piecework is 
greatly in vogue, the men preferring this mode 
of payment. 

A trade little known in England is that of the 
“‘ravalleur.”” The stone employed in France is 
generally soft-working stone, hardening rapidly 
when exposed to the air. The blocks are bedded, 
rough cut, and squared, with proper projections 
for the intended mouldings, sculpture, &c: When 
the construction is finished, it is the ‘rayal- 
leur’s”’ turn to set to and work the building into 
form, paring the stone, working all the mould- 
ings, and cutting the projecting blocks into 
shape for the sculptors. his trade is paid 
generally by the ‘‘ tache”’ or piecework, earning 
of. 50c. aday. As the stone is often unneces- 
sarily large for the mouldings, &c. (studied after 
the construction is finished), careful work is 
needed in the use of the small pickaxe employed 
in cutting away just the amount of superfluous 
stone. 

Plumbers earn about dd. 
naturally, not so clever in sanitary arrangements 
as their more favoured brethren at Paris. As 
regards ordinary work, it is done carefully and 
conscientiously. The sanitary appliances, w.C.’8, 
&c., in ordinary houses are by no means as good 
as they might be. In the moderate-sized houses 
the w.c.’s are not often found on the floors, a 
corner of the small yard being devoted to the 
purpose. ‘T'raps are rarely used, the soilpipe 
dipping directly to the drain leading to the 
“‘fosse’’? or cesspit, the latter being cleared 
weekly or fortnightly by means of steam exhaust 
pumps and air-tight vans. Flushing cisterns are 
not often employed, the dry cesspit system being 
preferred. But now such good work is being 
done in Paris by the introduction of English and 
American sanitary systems and appliances, no 
doubt it will extend to the provinces, altering for 
the better this state of things. 

Of course, the wages of these different trades is 
considerably less than in the capital; but the cost 
ef living is proportionately cheaper. On the 
average 5 francs a day the workman can live 
comfortably, the more so as_ his children 
generally work in-one of the neighbouring fac- 
tories, and thus help the family support. Work 
commences in summer time at five o’clock in the 
morning, the men generally taking a “ gouter”? 
or small glass of spirits costing one sou before 
work ; at eight a half-hour is allowed for a break- 
fast of coffee and bread, costing about 2d. At 


twelve o’clock the men leave for dinner, resuming 
work at. half-past one, to continue until five 
o’clock, when another half-hour is allowed for 
the afternoon ‘‘ gouter’”’; this taken, work is 
resumed until half-past seven in summer. ‘Then 
comes the evening meal, the ‘“ souper’’ or 
supper, about eight o’clock. 

There are six fully working days in the week, 
Sunday being a free day, the municipal authorities 
forbidding work on this day, unless there is a 
pressing need to continue the same. On Monday, 
not much work is done. The superior men who 
work by the hour are allowed to make a short 
day, and leave work earlier; the ordinary work- 
men require sharp surveillance to keep them at 
their tasks, for as a result of the Sunday ‘‘amuse- 
ments’’ they do not feel too industrious. In 
winter time the hours are reduced to ten per day, 
and then to eight, work commencing about seven 
o’clock, and continuing until dusk, the dinner 
hour being shortened, and the “* gouter’’ dis- 
continued. 

The opinion in England seems to be that the 
French workman is an easy-going worker ; this 
may be; certainly he does not generally rush 
slap-dash to his task, and when it is finished 
perhaps find it is all wrong; but he takes his 
time at considering, and when considered, goes 
ahead and works fast, the result being all the 
better for the previous consideration. There is 
no doubt that the artisans on both sides of the 
Channel might mutually learn a good deal from 
each other, if they would lay aside their prejudices 
and look clearly at each other’s work impartially, 
culling the advantages and laying aside the 
defects. : ArrHur J. Vr Parminrer. 

Palais des Beaux Arts, Lille, Noy, 19. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD SCANDAL. 


\ ITH reference to the allegations of scamped 

builders’ work in certain board schools, 
the London School Board received at its meet - 
ing yesterday (Thursday) a further long and fully 
detailed report from the Works Committee deal- 
ing with the two schools that have been specially 
named—those at Salter’s-hill, Norwood, and 
Woodland-road. Inclosed was a report from the 
superior officer for repairs specifying the serious 
cracks and settlements in the former building, 
and the inferior quality of handiwork, Portland 
stone, plumbing and other materials in the 
latter list. Mr. F. Warren, who acted as clerk 
of works for the Woodland school, and for the 
enlargement of the Salter’s-hill school, was 
asked for an explanation of the defects and 
divergences from specifications, and, in reply, said 
that as to Salter’s-hill school he admitted that 
there was an error in judgment in building so 
closely to an old undisturbed drain, though the 
consequences had been long in appearing. 
He acted as he thought best at the time 
(four years ago), and, as he believed, 
with the full sanction of the architect. 
As to Woodland-road school, Mr. Warren urged 
that the fact that there was no settlement any - 
where, although the. building was of great 
height and carried on arches resting on heavy 
clay, was presumptive evidence that the materials 
and workmanship were not of inferior character. 
He admitted that some of the stone and bricks 
were not of best quality ; but pleaded that when 
the school was in progress he had four schools 
simultaneously going on under his charge. The 
committee decided, however, to dispense with 
Mr. Warren’s services, when he appealed against 
that action upon the following grounds :— 


1. The work was approved, after personal inspection 
from time to time, as it went on by my superior officer, 
the architect. 

2. It was subjected to thorough examination four 
months after completion by the Board officer designated 
for that purpose, and only trivial defects were noted. 

3. The architect expressed his entire satisfaction when 
the work was completed, which could not have been the 
case had flaws and imperfections on the eye-level been 
perceptible. 

4. Having two other schools on hand at the same time 
at a considerable distance apart, it was impracticable to 
give all the attention required to avoid minor errors, 

5. Previous to this I had had charge of some five schools, 
and since then three or four, and during the whole period 
some eight or nine additions. I have a claim to ask if 
any of these 16 or 17 works show evidence of neglect or 
culpable carelessness on my part. 

6. During the eight years I have served the Board I 
have never had less than two, frequently three, and at 
times four jobs in hand at once. I gratefully acknowledge 
the confidence reposed in me by the late and present 
architects which this tact suggests; but I am not in- 
fallible nor ubiquitous, and the burden has at times been 
too much. 

7. I claim that an error in 
laxation of vigilance, 


an hour. They are, 


judgment, or incidental re- 
the effect of which has been three 
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or four years coming to the surface, should not be allowed. 
to over-ride the record of service before and since. 

8. More especially do I ask you to consider the last 
work upon which I haye been engaged—Langford-road. 
School. The Chairman himself, not long ago, came and 
congratulated me on the excellent work I had got there, a 
spontaneous testimony the more prized and cherished as 
he has set up a h'gh ideal of perfection at which to aim 
in schoolbuilding. — Since then two separate builders have 
been referred by the architect to this building as a sample 
of what work ought to be. The cause is not far to seek. 
I have been able to devote to it an undivided attention. 


The committee having considered this reply 
and the amended report of the superior officer 
of repairs, decided to discontinue the services of 
Mr. Warren, pour encowrager les autres, and notified 
the Board to that effect. a 

A detailed report was received from the 
superior officer for repairs as to the Tower-street ; 
School, Finsbury, in which defects were shown | 
to exist in the drainage and plumbing, and the — 
committee recommended that £150 be voted for 
immediate repairs to this building. 3 


i 
wh 


CHIPS. “i 

Warrant was granted at the Edinburgh Dean of © 
Guild Court on Friday to the city School Board to — 
erect a school at Millerfield-place, Sciennes. The ‘ 
school, which will be the largest yet erected in 
Edinburgh, will afford accommodation for 1,518 
scholars. In addition, provision will be made for a 
swimming bath and a gymnasium on the basement a: 
floor, and practical cookery and science rooms on % 
the upper floor. The building and site will cost a 
about £28,000. Mr. Robert Wilson, of Edinburgh, — 
is the architect. ‘ 


The sanctuary of the Roman Catholic church in ny 
Guild-street, Burton-on-Trent, was reopened last 
week after decoration, carried out, at a cost of — 
£350, by Mr. J. Hopkins, of Abergavenny. : 


After having been closed for four weeks St. Me 
George’s Church, St. George’s Parade, Wolver- 
hampton, was reopened on Sunday for Divine ser- : 
vice by the Bishop of Shrewsbury. Several im- 
portant alterations have been made, and over £300 
have been spent; but to complete the whole of the 
alterations and improvements contemplated a sum 
of at least £800 will be needed. The scheme in- 
cludes the removal of the organ from its present — 
position to near the choir, and the reconstruction of 3 
the pews. The contractor is Mr, Willcock, and the 
architect Mr. F. T. Beck, fp 


A new organ was opened in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Walsall, on Sunday. It has been built by Messrs, 
Nicholson and Lord, of that town, at a cost of — 
£400. ; 


The name of Samuel Hurst, of Southport, archi- 
tect and surveyor, appears in Friday’s Gazette 4 
among the adjudications in bankruptcy. x 

The City Corporation accepted at the last meeting 
an oil painting of the late Mr. William Pitman, C.C., vy 
for many years an architect practising in Newgate- 
street, offered by his son and late partner, Mr. 
Walter Hayman Pitman. 


At the invitation of Mr. Saul Isaac, the con- 
tractor for the newly-completed Stratford-on- Avon, 
Towcester, and Midland Junction Railway, a 
number of gentlemen left Huston on the 23rd ult., 
by special train, for the purpose of going over the | 
new line. The saloon carriages were taken over = 
the new line from Towcester to the junction with — 
the Midland Railway, about one mile from Olney. 
After inspecting the whole of the works, for which ae. 
purpose the company alighted at the two new 
stations en route, the party returned to Towcester. 
The line will give a direct communication from the 
West of England to Broom, thence to Stratford- 
on-Avon, Towcester, Olney, and London, vid Bed- — 
ford, saving, between Bedford and Worcester, a 
distance of between 35 and 40 miles, 


Further improvements have just been completed — 
in the chancel of the parish church of Long Sutton. — 
The south side has been enriched by three stone 
sedilia, fixed as a memorial of the late vicar. These : 
were designed by Mr. W. Bassett Smith, of 
London, and carried out by Messrs. Cornish and _ 
Gaymer, of North Walsham. The seat is of polished — 
Derbyshire stone. The rest of the work is of white _ 
Ancaster. Slender pillars, surmounted by carved — 
angels, winged and clasping shields, support three — 
ogee crocketed canopies, the apices of which — 
terminate in poppy-heads. There isa great variety — 
of pattern in the carving. 


A memorial window, designed by Mr. Holliday, — 
London, and executed by Messrs. Powell and Sons, 
London, has just been erected in the parish church, — 
Dundee. The subject is ‘‘ The Baptism of Christ.” 


Ata council meeting of the Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland, held on Monday, Mr. W. - 
M. Mitchell in the chair, six members were passed 
for election, and it was decided to hold the annual 
meeting on the 14th inst., to be followed in the 
evening by a dinner at the Grosvenor Hotel. i 
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Building Lrrtelliqenee. 


Accrincton.—St. Andrew’s Church Schools, 
n the Antley district, were opened on Nov. 28th. 
‘he plans for the completed scheme show a two- 
tory building for the girls and boys respectively, 
vith the infants’ schoolroom and classrooms one 
tory high, provision being made for about 800 
mpils. The present erection comprises the 
nfants’ room, which will, in the first instance, 
used as a mixed schoolroom, together with 
our classrooms, babies’ room, and cloak-room. 
This portion will secure accommodation for 340 
cholars at a cost of £1,700, exclusive of the site. 
The external walls are of stone, faced with 
Jalifax straight-cut wallstones; the ashlar has 
yeen obtained from the Ringby quarries, and 
ubble stone from local firms. The style adopted 
s a free type of 16th-century character. The 
oofs are covered with Buttermere green slates. 
All the walls inside are finished in Portland 
ement to the height of the window-sills. The 
1eating is effected by means of low-pressure hot- 
water pipes, and the ventilation by means of 
xxtract-tubes fitted with powerful gas sun- 
yurners. The work has been carried out by local 
nen under the direction of Mr. Henry Ross, of 
(cerington. 


Bristot.—A block of buildings have been 
rected at the corner of Clare-street and St. 
stephen’s-avenue, for the Provident Life In- 
surance Company and the County Fire Office. 
Mr. E. Henry Edwards, of Bristol, was the 
wehitect, and Mr. A. J. Bevan, of Bedminster, 
he contractor. The building is of five stories, 
und is of Queen Anne style, very freely treated. 
In the basement there are three offices, and on 
the ground floor are the principal offices for the 
joint companies and rooms for the managers. On 
she first and second floors there are also offices, 
cach having a bay window set in between the 
piers, and an oriel window ‘is placed over the 
main entrance on the corner of the building. 
Upon the third floor are the caretaker’s apart- 
ments, with kitchen, &c. The structure is built 
of freestone, with red Mansfield stone dressings ; 
and in the upper portions there is some carving. 
The chimneys are of brick, with freestone bands, 
and the roof is of slate. All the floors of the 
building are of iron and concrete, over which are 
laid wooden blocks. Upon the floor, ceiling, and 
walls of the lobby, Doulton’s tiles are used. At 
the main entrance are a pair of wrought-iron 
gates, supplied by Messrs. Jones and Willis. The 
stained glass is by Mr. Alfred O. Hemming, 
of Margaret-street, London. The carving has 
been executed by Mr. J. P. Steele, of Kings- 
down. On the second-floor level, and projecting 
over Clare-street, is a wrought-iron swing-sign, 
supported by ornamental ironwork. 


Eprysurcu.—In the course of the morning 
service on Sunday the Rey. Dr. MacGregor made 
a statement as to the rebuilding of St. Cuthbert’s 
parish church. For various reasons, but more 
especially as a consequence of the examination of 
the air in the church by Dr. Hunter Stewart, 
Demonstrator of Public Health in the University 
of Edinburgh, revealing a dreadful condition of 
things, it had been resolved to do away, if 
possible, with the upper gallery. On the 18th 
February last plans of the church with only one 
gallery were submitted to a very full meeting of 
session, and carefully explained by the architect. 
The session were assured that the total outside 
cost, including architect’s and other fees and 
contingencies, would amount to £14,140, which 
sum had been already realised. When, however, 
the working plans were measured and put into 
the hands of contractors, it was found that, partly 
owing to the rise in prices and other causes, the 
very lowest prices offered by contractors far 
exceeded the sum he had named. But through 
the exertions of the sub-committee, and mainly 
of Sir James Gowans, in concert with the archi- 
tect and the measurer, by leaving out the two 
east towers, and by simplifying many of the 
details, without interfering with the general out- 
line or effect, the cost had been reduced to the 
outside figure of £17,000, leaving £3,000 for the 
kirk-session still to raise. The kirk-session had 
now unanimously agreed to request the architect 
to prepare the modified plans with the utmost 
despatch, and put them into the hands of the 
measurer, and after measurement, into the hands 
of the contractors who contracted for the previous 
plans. Under the modified plans the church 
would be entirely new except the spire. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 


SOCIETIES. 


BreMincHam ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—A. 


meeting of the Birmingham Architectural Asso- 
ciation was held on Tuesday, December 3rd, at 
which a paper entitled ‘‘The Decorative Treat- 
ment of Architectural Ironwork’’ was read by 
Mr. ©. J. Hart, in which, after laying down as 
the principles which govern all designs for iron- 
work, that they should be consistent with the 
metal as well as with the purpose for which they 
were intended, that no feature should leave a 
doubt as to whether it was designed for cast or 
wrought iron, the ornament should be sub- 
servient to the construction, and that attention 
should be paid to the distance at which the object 
was to be placed from the eye, Mr. Hart pointed 
out that at the present day craving after variety 
was often gratified at the expense of fitness. 


He then dealt in an exhaustive manner with the 


history of wrought ironwork as shown in the 
specimens still remaining with the architectural 
treatment. 


Cryin AND MrEcHANIcAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


—The first ordinary meeting of the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers’ 


Society for the new 
session was held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on Wednesday evening, December 4th, 


when Mr. Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E., professor 
of engineering at the City of London College, 


delivered his opening address. After alluding to 


the responsibilities which the presidential chair 
involved, he reviewed the work of the Society 
during the past year, indicating the chief points 
of merit in the papers which have been read, and 
using each as the text for some practical remarks. 
With regard to technical education, he laid down 
the qualifications for good engineering draughts- 
men, and said that, although the supply was 


commonly thought to be greater than the demand, 
every engineer at times found considerable diffi- 
culty in getting competent assistants. 


EpinpukGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The session of this Association was opened on the 
28th ult. by Mr. W. M. Conway, M.A., the 
honorary secretary of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Art, with a lecture on 
‘Ancient Egyptian Architecture.’’ Professor 
Baldwin Brown, the president, occupied the chair. 
The lecture consisted of a series of comments on 
an interesting number of lantern views, chiefly 
of Egyptian temples of the ancient, middle, and 
new empires, and the period of the Ptolemies. 
Mr. Conway called attention to the method of 
construction in tombs, which offered an indica- 
tion of the general principles of Egyption build- 
inging. The walls were made up of slabs laid 
one upon another, and in the interior there were 
columns, upon which were placed monoliths for 
the formation of the roof. Alluding to the 
Pyramids, Mr. Conway expressed the opinion 
that the term architecture could not be applied to 
any of these erections—they could only be re- 
garded as examples of building. Mr. Conway 
proceeded to show the development of the column 
and capital, first in wood and metal and then in 
stone, the basis of the open flower and the closed 
bud being noticeable as the ornamentation. He 
thereafter explained the leading features of a 
number of the temples. The temple of Elephantos, 
which had been reported upon by a staff of 
explorers under the instruction of Napoleon, was 
one of the best specimens of purely Egyptian 
architecture of the earliest time of the new 
empire. Unfortunately some Turkish pasha 
thought that the stones of this temple would do 
very well for his purposes for a house, and he 
accordingly knocked the temple down. The 
whole appearance of the structure was simple, 
the effect was harmonious, and the decoration 
was entirely suitable. Amongst the other views 
were the temple of the Church of the North near 
Thebes, the temple of Luxor, and the great 
temple of Ebfoo. The chief matter of comment 
with reference to these was their characteristic 
of ponderous style in the interior, owing to the 
predominance of columns ; and subsequently Mr. 
Conway spoke of the interior ruins as ‘“‘an 
organised quarry.”’ 


Mancuester ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The third ordinary meeting was held on the 3rd 
inst. at the Diocesan Buildings. Mr. W. H. 
Bidlake, M.A., read a paper on ‘‘ Dry Rot: a 
Botanical Contribution to Architecture.’’ He 
prefaced his remarks by a scientific description 
of the growth of trees. The germs are often 
transmitted to sound timber by the tools which 


offered being £250 a year. 
Beckenham, was Se oh ; Mr. Dryland, of Deal, 


have been used on infected wood, and remain 
dormant until favourable conditions bring them 


into activity. 


te ro 


COMPETITIONS. 


Yerovir Town Hatu.—At a meeting on Mon- 
day of the town council, a letter was read from 
Mr. Johnson, architect, whose design for a new 
Town Hall was recently accepted, out of 16 com- 


petitors, thanking the council for awarding him 
the premium (£10 10s.) for his design, and ex- 
pressing a hope that the work would be com- 
menced forthwith. 
Johnson to meet the council in reference to the 
building. 


It was decided to ask Mr. 


OE - 


CHIPS. 


The Maidstone town council proceeded on 
Wednesday week to elect a borough surveyor; 
144 candidates presented themselves, the salary 
Mr. W. D. Scoones, of 


being placed second in the final voting. 


The Bishop of Ripon consecrated, on Saturday, 
the new church of St. Andrew, at Starbeck, near 
Harrogate. The church is Early English in style 
and is seated for 210 people. East of the church is 
a schoolroom, 50ft. by 20ft. The cost has been 
£1,850. Mr. Sheard was the honorary architect, 


and Mr. Hobson the clerk of works. 


One of the great windows of the south transept 
of Gloucester Cathedral has just been filled with 


stained glass as a memorial to the late Mr. T. 


Gambier Parry, of Higham Court. The window 


represents ‘‘the religious service of the fine arts.”’ 


The four principal lights are filled with figures of 
St. Barbara, the patron saint of architects, St. 
Luke, of painters; Abbot Seabrook, who built 
the great central tower of Gloucester; and Fra 
Angelico. The top tier of lights contain a row of 
singing angels. Beneath the figures is a row of 
panels showing artists at work at painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. 


The plans of Mr. R. Knill Freeman, of Bolton 
and Manchester, have been accepted for the new 
church of St. Jude’s, which is to be erected in the 
northern part of St. Paul’s parish, Preston. The 
estimated cost is about £6,000. 


Two huge sculptured granite pieces have been 
added in the large saloon on the west side of the 
British Museum. The piece on the right on enter- 
ing the gallery consists of a seated figure, inscribed 
with the names of Osorkon II., about 830 B.c. ; and 
opposite stands a column, almost in perfect con- 
dition, about 17ft. high by 3ft. in diameter, also 
inscribed with the name of Osorkon II. and titles of 
Rameses II., about 1330 B.c. The sculptures were 
found at Bubastis, and presented to the nation by 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


The Western Schools, North Shields, are warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester stoves, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of 
Manchester. 


The rural sanitary authority of Leighton Buzzard, 
at their meeting held last Friday, unanimously re- 
solved to call in Mr. Nicholson Lailey to advise on 
a water supply and sewage disposal works for their 
town. 


It is said to be the intention of her Majesty’s 
Government to consolidate all the Acts of Parlia- 
ment dealing with the Housing of the Working 
Classes into one Bill, in order to facilitate their 
application by local authorities. The work of con- 
solidation is at present being carried out, and it is 
hoped that it will be finished before the opening 
of Parliament. 


The improvement commissioners of Rhyl received 
on Monday a report from Mr. Scoones, C.E., of 
Bristol, as to the foreshore improvements. 
Scoones recommended the formation of a lake on 
the foreshore, the erection of a sea front wall, the 
formation of a series of lawns, inclosures and 
shelters, the asphalting of the promenade, and the 
extension of same in an easterly and westerly 
direction, the construction of a sea-water reservoir 
for street flushing purposes, the prevention of sand 
drift, the acquisition by the town of the present 
Promenade Pier, and the extension of the same. The 
cost of the whole of these improvements he estimated 
at about £40,000. It was resolved that the report 
be printed and its consideration deferred toa special 
meeting of the board. 


Mr. F. W. Keighley has been elected assistant 
surveyor to the Birkdale local board from over one 
hundred candidates. 


The City Council of Birmingham decided on 
Tuesday to carry out the fittings of the new 
Victoria Assize Courts, now in course of erection 
from the plans of Messrs. Ingress Bell and Aston 
Webb, in oak instead of pitchpine, at an additional 
cost of £2,642. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. 1 communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


Itis particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buinpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
eaused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
unsemake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
ions. - 

_ Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PassMoRE EpwArps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post tree) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30e.) To India (vid Brindisi), 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


. The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is Is. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being’5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
posited can be ascertained on upplication to the Pub- 
isher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant 
or ‘‘Situations Wanted”? is One Sarttine for Twrenry- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion. 


NOTICE. 

Bound volumes shonld be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound voli:cesof Vols. XLI., XLVI, XLIX., 
L., Li, LI1., ant LVI., may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound yolumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


‘BUILDING NEWS”? DESIGNING CLUB. 


Drawines Recervep.— Dr. Jekyll,” ‘‘ Tyne,” ‘* Scott,” 
“Lord G.” } f 


F. T. A. (The Sexton’s House “adjoining” the chapel 
means, of course, that it abuts on to the main building.) 
—Tne Rep Rover. (See last answer; there is to be no 
direct communication between the lodge and the chapel. 
Had this been intended the conditions would have said 
so.)—FLoripa, JoNnES AND Brown. 


P. Co.—T, T.—R. and E.—W. 8. and Co.—A. G. N.—W. 
B. W. and Co.—W, H. 8. and Co.—k, K. 


————— 


Correspondence, 


—_+¢+—_ 


THE SCHOOL BOARD SCANDALS. 
To the Editor of the Bui.pina News. 


Sir,—It will be remembered that at the com- 
mencement of its career the Board instituted a 
number of competitions for school designs, 
inviting about half a dozen architects to enter 
each competition. By this means the ideas of 
most of the leading architects in London were 
gathered, and the idea now prevalent in the pro- 
fession is that the competitions were an unfair 
“means of obtaining the best ideas of school 
arrangement for the Board’s own salaried archi- 
tect to digest and use as his own. Personally, 
I do not think that Mr. Robson troubled himself 
to wade through the plans; he had ideas enough 
of his own, and thinks his own school planning 
very clever. 

The result of these competitions was that in 
the early years of the Board a considerable 
number of schools were built under the direction 
of outside architects, men practising generally 
in the profession. These men, who were success- 
ful in the competitions, were in most cases of 
too full practice to have competed for a 
single school. Their delusive idea was that, if 
they were successful in one competition, they 
would have had at least six other schools placed 
in their hands. But they were disappointed ; no 
sooner was every available idea on school plan- 
ning thus illustrated, than the Board set up their 
own architects’ department, with Mr. Robson as 
a salaried chief, and a staff of sub-architects and 
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draughtsmen—with what result we now all 
know. Then they built at such a furious rate 
that although it is possible Mr. Robson may have 
seen once or twice.all his schools, it is scarcel 

probable, considering that he frequently had, in 
addition to the work of designing his buildings, 
to attend many committee and board meetings 
each day for several consecutive days in each 
week. 

The point of interest in all this is that although 
almost every one of the schools erected under 
the direction of the Board’s salaried architectural 
staff have been found to be grossly defective, it 
does not appear that those schools built by archi- 
tects in the usual professional way have been 
found to have any serious fault. This cireum- 
stance is to the credit of those gentlemen, and 
should receive some notice.—I am, &c.. 


Onze Wuo Knows A Goop Drat Anovr Iv, 


Intercommuamication, 


—+-44—__. 
QUESTIONS. 


[10162.]|—Blackmailing.—Is there any use or custom 
of the trade which allows an architect to claim commission 
on contractors’ accounts over and above the usual com- 
mission on total cost of the building upon which he is 
employed? The case is this. A school board employed 
an architect to enlarge their school premises. They accept 
his plans and estimates, and he proceeds with the work. 
The board now find that the architect is trying to obtain 
a commission from each of the contractors upon the 
materials supplied by them, and the board of course 
resist this, as the said accounts will be increased to them. 
Can the board refuse to pvy architect or contractor? If 
not, what is the remedy for such an attempt at blackmail- 
ing ?—N. J. Fuemina. 


{10163.]-Corrosion in Iron Pipes.—Having 
within the last twelye months laid a in. iron pipe for a 
supply to a gentleman’s house, which in so short a time 
has become completely corroded up, I should value a 
practical opinion as to the relative value or advisability of 
using either galvanised piping or cast iron (of a larger 
diameter, of course, as to the latter) under such circum- 
stances.. The water is declared ‘‘a first-class water?’ by 
the county analyst, who gives the analysis as follows :— 

Appearance in tube—like distilled water. 
Total solids at 212 F 13°5 grains to gallon, 


99° After ignition v.00... LOB A559 ss 
Ohl ovingonl sa. sitiGe so, 34M. Se Hx EB 29745 i 
Oxygen recognised for 15 minutes. 029 ,, is 


sy 2D LGUs ree 50, a4 
: : Nil in one million 
Albumenoid ammonia.........¢...0.005 OB J 


” 


Pressure at junction with company’s main about 12ft.— 
ProvincraL Buiiper. 


[10164.]|—Church Decoration, Distempering, 
&c.—What is the best method for stopping old plastered 
walls from turning spotty after being distempered ? also, 
to prevent the distemper, after being on some months, 
turning quite to a kind of mildew in places, in’ others 
turning to a flaky or scaly surface, and then brushing or 
scaling off, as the case may be? Three things present 
themselves to me as causes :—1st. The action of the lime 
in the mortar which may be stronger in one place than in 
another ; 2nd. Being in the Eastern Counties and near the 
sea, sand may have been used of a salty nature, and may 
haye a tendency to turn damp; 3rd. The walls very often 
being faced with flints or built with flints as rubble work, 
turning moist as flints do with the action ofthe weather, 
One great difficulty is, before cleaning off the old white- 
wash or colouring, these places are not noticed. 'The walls 
are bad and dirty and are therefore not obseryed ; “but as 
soon as you clean off fresh distemper, and get away, the 
het: being fresh done, every defect is noticeable.— 

EMEDY, 


|10165.]—Mortar Freezing—Petroleum.—I haye 
heard that petroleum oil mixed with water will prevent 
its becoming froz2n, or will, at any rate, lower the freezing 
point, Is this so? Will any reader favour me with his 
experience? What quantity should be used? The ques- 
tion is important in view of a probable hard winter, and 
considering the present cheap price of petroleam.—W. 


[10166.|—Water Supply.—Will some kind reader 
mention a reliable ‘ table for calculating the flow of water 
through pipes of any diameter and at any hydraulic in- 
clination ?’’—A. 


(10167.|—Charges for Quantities.—How is the 
commission for preparing quantities made up—viz., how 
much for “ taking off,’ ‘abstracting,’ and ‘* pilling,”? 
respectively ? and what would be a fair commission on 
small work, up to, say, £500? Can an extra charge be 
made for writing specification for the architect, who has 
not time to do so ?—Fincu. 


err 


On Sunday there were dedicated three windows, 
placed in the morning chapel of this church, in 
memory of Dr. W. 8. Wilson, late Bishop of 
Glasgow and Galloway, and for 52 years incumbent 
of Holy Trinity. The windows were painted by 
Messrs. A. O. Hemming and Co., London, and 
illustrate the history of the Church in Scotland from 
the times of St. Ninian (first Bishop of Galloway) 
and St. Kentigern (first Bishop of Glasgow) to the 
time of the late Bishop himself. 


The name of William Youlten, late of Great 
James-street, Bedford-row, now of Finsbury-square, 
City, architect and surveyor, appears in Tuesday’s 
list of Receiving Orders in the Cusette, 


- 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Re W. H. Gisps.—A meeting was held on the 
21st ult., at the London Court of Bankruptcy, 
before Mr. Registrar Hazlitt, for public examina- 
tion under the extensive failure of William Henry 
Gibbs, who has traded as a builder and contractor 
at West Kensington and Fulham. The accounts 
showed gross liabilities to the amount of £608,403, 
of which, however, not more than £13,941 are 
expected to rank, and an estimated surplus in assets 
of £3,161. In 1876 the debtor commenced. business 
at the Cedars Estate, West Kensington, and at 
Fulham, in partnership with J. P. Flew, as builders, 
and they traded successfully until 1882, when the 
partnership expired. The capital of the firm then 
amounted, it is stated, to about £100,000; and the 
business was converted into a limited company— 
Gibbs and Flew (Limited)—the name being sub- 
sequently changed to the ‘‘ West Kensington 
Estates Company (Limited),’’ each partner re- 
ceiving fully paid-up shares for £30,000, and being 
appointed as managing directors. The company 
went into liquidation in 1885, after which the 
debtor and Flew were engaged jointly till June, 
1887, on realising the remaining properties and 
completing houses for the company and mortgagees. 
Creditors appearing as fully secured (£212,756) are 
stated to be principally mortgagees (in possession) 
of leasehold. and freehold house properties and 
building estates, which are estimated to yield a 
surplus more than sufficient to satisfy the unsecured 
liabilities. The late partner. J. P. Flew, was 
adjudged bankrupt in August, 1888, and has 
obtained his discharge. The bankrupt, examined 
by Mr. Howell, said that in June, 1885, the West 
Kensington Estates Company (Limited) was con- 
stituted, the business haying been previously carried. 
on under the style of Gibbs and Flew (Limited). 
The liquidation of the affairs of the West Kensing- 
ton Estates Company (Limited) came upon him by 
surprise. He endeavoured to keep the company 
afloat, and found moneys for the purpose. The 
examination was concluded. ; 


Houses tHar ‘‘ CouLp BE DEMOLISHED WITH A 
ToorupicK.’’—At Wandsworth police- court on 
Saturday, Mr. Biron, Q.C., heard) a summons 
against George Tdwards, a builder, for con- 
structing three houses at. Wimbledon without pro- 
viding a proper concrete foundation. The summons 
was taken out by Mr. Whitfield on behalf of the 
Wimbledon Local Board, and he called witnesses to 
prove that the foundations consisted of mud and 
ashes, and that there was nothing to prevent the 
damp from penetrating the floors. The surveyor to 
the Board produced a piece of concrete resembling 
marble to explain what the foundations should 
really consist of, but Mr. Biron said that was more 
suitable for stone decorations. The surveyor never | 
saw a house of two stories built on concrete such ag 
that. A solicitor, who represented the defendant, 
said the freeholder was perfectly satisfied with the 
character of the foundations. Mr. Biron decided 
that it was impossible to come to a decision without — 
a personal inspection, and accordingly the magis-— 
trate, accompanied by the clerk, visited the houses, 
where he was met by all partiesconcerned. Mr. Biron, © 
after making an examination, expressed his surprise — 
at the construction of the buildings, which, he said, © 
could easily be demolished with the aid of a tooth- | 
pick. He decided against the defendant, and ad- 
journed the summons to enable him to comply with — 
the Act and insert proper foundations. — 


NEGLECTING TO GivE Norice. — (Smallpiece, — 
District Surveyor, vy. Grover and Son, Builders.)— 
On the 27th of November, Mr. de Rutzen, the magis- — 
trate at Marylebone Police-court, gave judgment in 
this case, which had been postponed to allow him to 
inspect the work done--viz., the underpinning of a 
flight of steps leading to the front door of 90, King — 
Henry’s-road, and the rebuilding of the pier at the - 
foot of the steps. The district surveyor’s clerk saw — 
a bricklayer rebuilding the pier, gleaned from him 
what had been done, and thereupon threatened to 
summon the builders for not giving notice. The 
builders replied, expressing their surprise that a 
district surveyor should claim notice for such a 
trifling job, and pointing out that a flight of steps 
was not a building. _ Several letters followed, and, 
as the builders refused to give notice, an account 
dated 14th October was sent in by the district — 
surveyor for surveying structural repairs, £1 10s., — 
by-law fee, ds.; and on the 16th October 
a summons for omitting to give notice was 
obtained returnable on the 28rd of that month. 
The builders were defended by Mr. Jackson, — 
solicitor, who argued that a flight of steps was not — 
a building, and that if the magistrate decided that 
it was, still the work done was only a necessary 
repair due to a settlement, and cited the case of 
“Den v. Badger and others ”’ in support of his case. 
The district surveyor contended that the space 
under the steps being used as a coal cellar made it a 
building, and claimed that two or three courses of — 
brickwork under a cucumber frame made it a 
building, for which he was entitled to have notice 
anda fee. At the request of the builders’ solicitor, © 
the learned magistrate adjourned the case for 14 
' days. In the interval he met the district surveyor 
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d Mr. Hamilton (the builders’ surveyor), and 
spected the work that had been done. On the 
th he gave judgment in fayour of the builders, 

ing that he considered the case on all fours with 
Den v. Badger,’’ and that he agreed with the 
ews expressed in that case by the Lord Chief 
istice, that it would be intolerable if for every 
fling repair the public had to pay a district sur- 
yyor’s fee. As there had been so many contrary 
scisions, he refused to allow costs. 


Must Drarns BE Larp on Concrete ?—At the 
Test London Police-court on Friday Mr. Curtis- 
ennett heard three adjourned summonses against 
lfred Heaver, builder, for constructing drains to 
uses in Wandsworth Bridge-road and Rosebery- 
ad contrary to the regulations of the Fulham 
estry. The summonses had been adjourned for 
1 independent surveyor to examine the drains con- 
ructed by the defendant, in order that the magis- 
ate might consider the question of costs. It 
ypeared that the defendant alleged that in con- 
ructing the drains in question he had only followed 
e practice previously adopted at other houses— 
umely, of laying the pipes without a concrete bed, 
1d that such work had been passed by the officials. 
he regulations of the vestry were, however, that 
e pipes should be laid in concrete. For the pur- 
yse of proving the truth of the defendant’s state- 
ent the magistrate adjourned the summonses, and 
pointed another surveyor to examine the drains. 
1. Curtis-Bennett, in delivering judgment, said 
at when the defendant appeared before him on 
ie first occasion he stated that he had laid the 
rains in a proper way. He also stated that he was 
ying the drains in the same way as he had done 
; other houses, where they were passed by the 
ficials of the vestry, all without concrete cement. 
hat statement was not denied nor admitted. It 
as only when a new inspector was appointed that 
was found that the regulations had not been com- 
ied with. He appointed Mr. Knightley, district 
irveyor of Hammersmith, to examine the drains 
1d report the result to him. He also requested 
m to give notice to both sides to be present. The 
agistrate then read a letter received from Mr. 
nightley, stating that he had examined the drains 
' three houses, and none of them had been laid in 
merete cement. The magistrate said it appeared 
at the statement of the defendant was perfectly 
ue, and that he was following what had been done 
1 previous occasions. The vestry was certainly 
ot entitled to costs. He dismissed the summonses, 
id ordered the vestry to pay two guineas costs. 
r. Bassett Hopkins wished to offer an explanation 
1 behalf of Mr. Norrington, gurveyor to the 
astry ; but the magistrate declined to hear him, 
id said the surveyor was not before him. His 
marks did notaffect Mr. Norrington, but the case 
ight to be inquired into by the vestry. Mr. 
assett Hopkins said the drains were passed, but 
ot inspected. 

REINSTATEMENT CASE.--A. DREYFUS AND Co. V. 
OARE AND OTHERS.—(Before Mr. Baron Huddle- 
on and a Spevial Jury.)—In this action, concluded 
1 Noy. 26, the plaintiffs, a firm of contractors, 
yught to recover £514, as per an estimate dated 
eptember 16, 1886, which they alleged was due to 
em from the defendants under a contract of the 
me date, for work done and for £26 as extras, in 
mnnection with completing the restoration of St. 
aul’s Church, London Docks. It was admitted 
iat the work wasdone. The defendants, who were 
restoration committee, denied that there ever was 
contract or estimate, and alleged that the work 
as agreed to be done by measurement, and that 
nder these measurements they were only liable for 
284 6s. 1ld., and that sum they paid into court as 
ifficient. Im course of the case the defendants 
ere forced to admit a further liability of £38. 
fr. Baron Huddleston, in summing up, told the 
iry that there was no doubt that the plaintiffs had 
one the work. The church, it appeared, had been 
yjured by the flames from a fire which had 
ccurred in its immediate neighbourhood, and re- 
uired repair and refacing. Part of that work had 
een done by the plaintiffs, and paid for, prior to 
1e work in question, which was for the completion 
f the restoration. The plaintifis claimed to be 
aid £514 upon the basis of an alleged estimate 
f September 16, 1886. The defendants denied the 
xistence of that estimate, and said they had never 
en it, and alleged that the agreement was to pay 
or the work by superficial measurements at ugreed 
rices furnished by the plaintiffs. It was admitted 
ow that in any event the plaintiffs were entitled to 
68 more than the money paid into court. The 
wry found a verdict in favour of the plaintiffs for 
38 odd above the £284 odd paid into court. Mr. 
aaron Huddleston thereupon gave judgment for 
1e defendants upon the issue that the work was 
>) be paid by measurement and not contract; 
nd for the plaintifis upon all other issues, the 
laintiffs to have general costs of the action. He 
lso certified for a special jury. 
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The Middlesborough school board have adopted 
lans by Mr. Bottomley for new schools to be built 
| Grange-road in that town. 


Ou Office Gable, 


WE regret to record the decease of Mr. James 
Duneau Doulton, which occurred at his residence 
at West Brighton, on Thursday, the 28th ult., 
after a lengthened illness. The late Mr. Doulton, 
who was in his 55th year, was the youngest son 
of the late Mr. John Doulton, the founder of 
the eminent firm of Doulton and Co., and brother 
to Sir Henry Doulton, the present head of the 
firm. He always took a most active part in the 
business, and being a man of genial character, 
and kind and considerate to all with whom he 
came in contact, his loss will be keenly felt by 
all the staff and employés. The funeral took 
place at Hove Cemetery on Tuesday last, and 
there were present Sir Henry Doulton, Mr. H. 
Lewis Doulton, Mr. Ronald D. Doulton, Mr. 
Jas. Doulton, Mr. Allan Doulton, Mr. Alfred 
Doulton, and many other relatives and friends. 
Large numbers also of the managers, travellers, 
clerks, foremen, and workmen from all the 
various establishments of the firm of Doulton and 
Co. were present, all being anxious to pay this 
last mark of respect to their late employer, and 
thus show not only the very high esteem in 
which they held his character, put also to testify 
to the strong personal attachment which they 
ever felt towards him, and their sympathy with 
the relatives. 


Messrs. Intincwortu, Incuam, anv Co., of 
Leeds, London, Manchester, and Goole, have 
just issued a book of designs of Parquetry, in 
connection with which they draw special atten- 
tion to the great advantages of their patents, 
which they claim give a greater degree of 
accuracy than many other methods. The par- 
quetry is perfectly true, is finishea (and, if 
required, wax-polished) at the factory, and laid 
complete on the joists in the building without any 
under-floor. As anillustration of the expedition 
with which the parquetry is laid, we are assured 
a floor of average size and shape can be completed 
by two men in one day, instead of from one to 
three weeks under the old system. The laying 
can be done by ordinary joiners; but Messrs. 
Illingworth, Ingham, and Co., are, if desired, 
prepared to include it in their estimates. 


Messrs. West AND Cottier, of Hambleden, 
Henley-on-Thames, have just issued another 
edition of their useful illustrated catalogue of 
chairs for churches and domestic use. The 
moderate prices, sensible designs, and good work- 
manship of this firm have brought them into con- 
tact with most architects, but any who have not 
yet seen the catalogue should get a copy. Note 
especially the prices of some of the really good 
and cheap Early English rush-seated chairs, com- 
pared with the sums asked for imported foreign 
goods sold by flashy firms under fancy names. 


—— 


CHIPS. 


Improvements have been made in the ventilation 
of St. John’s Institute, Boston Spa, Tadcaster, 
Kershaw’s system haying been applied. 


Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., has been elected 
architect for the Church House, which is to be 
erected on an extensive site in Dean’s-yard, West- 
minster. 


Mr. William Arrol, contractor for the Tay and 
Forth Bridges, was presented on Wednesday with 
the freedom of Dundee, in recognition of his 
engineering abilities and skill in completing these 
great undertakings. 


Mr. John Henry Middleton, M.A., Fellow of 
King’s College, ‘and Slade Professor of Fine Art, 
and of the firm of Middleton, Prothero, and Phillott, 
of Cheltenham, architects, has been elected to the 
office of director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, in the 
place of Dr. Waldstein, resigned. The stipened is 
£300 per annum. 


A communication was received on Monday by 
Lord Provost Muir, Glasgow, intimating that Lord 
Lothian, Secretary for Scotland, has appointed 
Colonel Malcolm, C.B., commanding the Royal 
Engineers in Scotland, and Mr. W. W. Robertson, 
surveyor in Scotland of her Majesty’s Office of 
Works, as the commissioners who are to inquire into 
the cause of the collapse of Messrs. Templeton’s 
mill at Bridgeton on Ist November. The date of 
the inquiry, which will be held in public, has not yet 
been fixed. 


The town council of West Hartlepool appointed 
on Tuesday a committee to consider the desirability 
of providing a town hall with assembly rooms and 
other accommodation. 


— 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—Surveyors’ Institution. Discussion on ‘‘ The 
Tithe Question.”? 8 p.m. 
TurspAy.—Society of Architects. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Paper 
on ‘* Triple Expansion Engines at Owens 
College, Manchester,’”’ by Prof. Osborne 
Reynolds, F,R.S. 8 p.m, 
WepnNEspDAy.—Society of Engineers, Annual Dinner at 
Holborn Restaurant. 6.15 p.m. 
Society of Arts. ‘*The Paris Exhibi- 
tion,’ by H. Trueman Wood, secretary 
to the Society. 8 p.m. 
Fripay.—Architectural Association. ‘‘ Drawing,’’? by 
Reginald T. Blomfield. 7.30 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 
“Hydraulic Station and Machinery of 
the North London Railway, Poplar,’ by 
J. Hale. 7.30 p.m. 


———————— ~<a —_____—_ 


Architectural Association, 9, Conduit- 
street, W.—December 13th. Paper on ‘‘ Drawing,’’ by 
Reginald T. Blomfield, M.A. 


——_—__—_* 
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WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


EDINBURGH.—A general meeting of the Hdin- 
burgh operative masons took place on Monday 
evening, at which a resolution was adopted declaring 
that the Operative Masons’ Association desired to 
renew the agreement with the Master Builders’ 
Association for the twelve months commencing 
March 1, 1890, at 74d. per hour asthe rate of wages, 
and +d. extra where no sheds were provided. In 
the event of the masters desiring a conference to 
consider the advance of 4d. per hour and the jd. 
extra in lieu of shed accommodation, six operatives 
were appointed to represent the Association. 


Kerrertnc.—tThe bricklayersemployedat Ketter- 
ing have struck work for an advance in wages from 
sixpence to sevenpence per hour. The masters have 
declined to make any alteration. 


—_— 
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A monument to Alphonse de Neuville, the 
military painter, has recently been erected in the 
Place Wagram, Paris. The statue is the work of 
the sculptor, Saint- Vidal, who designed the fountain 
which figured below the Hiffel Tower. The sculptor 
has represented the painter of ‘‘ Le Bourget’’ and 
“The Last Cartridges’’? palette in hand, bare- 
headed, and supported against a palisade in ruins. 


The contract for repairing the Holyhead break- 
water, after the damages done to it dy the recent 
gale, has been let to Mr. William Williams, of 
Holyhead, at £4,000. The gaps will be filled, and 
the structure will be strengthened with iron girders 
and bolts. A part of the bull’s nose on the sea side 
of it will be cut off. The Trinity and City of 
Dublin Company’s stores will be filled up, and the 
parapet widened so that new stores may be built, 
in order to strengthen it. The limestone for the 
work will be carried from Moelfre, and the other 
stone from Holyhead Mountain. The work will now 
be commenced as soon as possible, as the contract is 
to be completed in ten months. 


Further additions are now approaching comple 
tion at the Freshfield R.C. College, near Southport. 
The work is very plain throughout, so as to keep 
down the cost. Mr. Edward Blackburn, of Keble- 
road, Bootle, is the builder, and Mr. F’. H. Peate, 
of Liverpool, is the architect. 


.— 


Holloway’s Pills act so kindly yet so energetically 
on the functions of digestion and assimilation, that the whole body is 
revived, the blood is rendered richer and purer, and the nervous and 
absorbent systems are invigorated. They soon rectify whatever is in 
fault, restore strength to the body and confidence to the mind. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE—The Stone 

from these Quarries is known as 
the ‘* Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
Sotebtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


e crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable or fine 
moulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Pood Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Ao po and Estimates Free. 
Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
ondon Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} ESTIMATES 


GIVEN. 
STRODE & CO, or: stan Gaaronyards 2c, LONDON, 


New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


The most extensive Stock ofevery kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


oa 


TENDERS. 


*,.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender: it adds to the value of the information. 


“ BARNSTAPLE.—For rebuilding premises opposite the 

Bridge Buildings in the Strand, for the Bridge Trustees : 
Youings and Parminter ms 0 0 
Hartnoll and Barwick ate 
Garland, Hancock, and Co. 
Sanders and Ridge ... 
Thorne and Slee a aes sis 
Burgess and Karslake (accepted) 1,900 


Bristou.—For erecting new shop, dwelling-house, and 
premises, Lawrence-hill, Bristol, for Mr. J. W. Lane. Mr. 
J. Hoddell and Co., Clevedon, architects :— 


Colston, W. £895 10 0 
Nicholas, O. 847 10 0 
Walters, E. 776 10 0 
Forse, H. A. ... 760 0 O 
Tambling Bros.... aes 665 0 0 
McLaine, L. A... see i 582 11 8 
Pugsley, W. C. (accepted) ... 560 0 0 
All of Bristol. 
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CyorLey.—For taking down and rebuilding the Rose 
and Crown Hotel, and an adjoining shop, Chorley. Mr. 
W.S. Varley, Blackburn and Chorley, architect :— 

(Accepted tenders.) 
Hotel and shop:—Craven, T., Blackburn. 
Stables and outbuildings :—Leyiand & Walmsley, Chorley. 


Dutwicu, §8.E.—For the planting of Dulwich Park, 
for the London County Council :— 
Cutbush and Son (accepted) £1,014 19 10 
[Lowest complete tender. ] 


Great YARMouTH.—For marble mosaic paying to 
chancel, St. George’s Church, Great Yarmouth :— 
Mainzer and Kempthorne, 18, Berners-street, W. 
(Accepted.) 


HicuecatrE.—For alterations and additions to stables 
and loose boxes, St. Alban’s-road, Highgate, for Mr. W. 


B. Coutts. Ma, G. 8. Stevens, Groove-terrace, Highgate, 
architect :— 
Sparks, W.G. ... £798 0 0 
Smerdon, R. J. ... 790 0 0 
Dixon, J. W. 745 0 0 


HotynEap.—For repairing the breakwater :— 
Williams, W., Holyhead (accepted) £4,000 0 0O 


LrwisHAm.—For alterations and additions to Nos. 65, 
67, 69, High-street, Lewisham, for Mr. G. Stroud. Mr. 
A. L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A., High-street, Lewisham, archi- 


tect :— 
Salter, Lambeth (accepted) ... £585 0 0 
Gasfittings :— 
Christie (accepted) Ny ake 68 0 0 


LewisHAm.—For the crection of the Lewisham Grammar 
School for Girls at Rushey Green, Catford. Mr. A. L. 
Guy, A.R.I.B.A., High-street, Lewisham, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. A. R. Brede, Theobald’s-road, W.C. :— 


Higgs and Hill as Se £10,180 0 0 
Staines and Son .., a3 9,510 0 0 
Kennard, D. and R. 9,290 0 0 
Brass, W., and Son 8,452 0 0 
Kirk and Randall ... te 8,393 0 0 
Jerrard, 8S. J. (accepted) ... 8,269 0 0 


Lrwisuam.—For new billiard-room and stabling at the 
White Hart, High-street, Lewisham, for Messrs. H. and 
P. Nicholl, Ltd. Mr. A. L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A., High- 
street, Lewisham, architect :— 


Robson ... £1,089 0 0 
Jerrard Bee 989 0 0 
Pritchard... es 950 0 0 
Kennard (accepted) 698 0 0 
Bennett ... a 689 0 0 


£ 
LrwisHAm.— For new boiler-house and entrance-gates 


at Anchor Brewery, for Messrs. H. and V. Nicholl, Ltd. — 
Mr. A. L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A., High-street, Lewisham, 
architect :— 

Hoare, R., Lewisham (accepted) £157 0 0 

Lonpon, 8S.W.—For building retaining walls on the site 

of the proposed Lavender Hotel, Lavender-hill, Wands- 
worth, 8. W., for Messrs. Ewington and Earle. Mr. H. I. 
Newton, 49, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W., archi- 
tect :— 

Rasleigh, §., Clapham Rise... Leon 

Hammond, W., Battersea (accepted) Mabey et) 


Lonpon, W.—For alterations, &e., to the Audley Hotel, — 
Audley-street, W., for Mr. R. H. Barnes. Mr. H. 
ton, 49, Victoria-street, Westminster, §.W., architect :— 

Lamble, 8. R., Kentish Town . £1,243 0 0 


Godden, 8., Bryanston-square .. 1,215 0 0 
Drew and Cadman, High Holborn 1,167 0 0 
Lea, H. and E., Regent-street* ... 1,157 0 0 


* Accepted. 


Lonpon.—For completing houses on Loat’s Estate, 
Brixton, under the superintendence of Mr. W. Eye, 10, © 


Union-court, E.C. :-— 


Balaam Re ae iis ase S200 20 0 
Cogswell Pi = Bee ae 2,010 0 0 
Watts and Long... as 1,720 0 0 
Clark oe <a ee a 1,710 0 0 
Williamson °.., a aa abn 1,694 0 0 
Hiller .., He os Sor oh 1,680 10 0 
Parker ... aan ae an ay 1,675 0 O 
Mimmack see eae Sts = 1,650 0 0 
Black a3 ace cer oes 1,620 0 0 
Myring ... ase Ey ae = 1,500 0 0 
Crook ... on ee ae $e 1,410 0 0 
Potterton, Norman Hurst, Cayen- 
dish-road, Clapham Park* ... 1,396 0 0 
: see 1,375 0 0 


Channing one a 
* Accepted. 

Lonpon.—For additional warehouse accommodation at 
Deptford, for Messrs. Carter, Paterson, and Co., Ltd., 


under the superintendence of Mr. W. Eye, 10, Union~ — 


court, B.C. :— 
Harris and Wardrop ... £194 0 0 
Godfrey and Son ve ae re 180 0 0 
Johnson, Limehouse (accepted) 189 0 0 
Holland *... 120 0 0 


* Withdrawn through omission. 


Lonpon.—For completing three houses in Hermitage- — 


road, under the superintendence of Mr. W. Eye, 10, 
Union-court, E.C. :— 
Williamson, Green-lanes ... £462 0 0 


To Municipal Authorities, Engineers, and Surveyors. 


JENNINGS’ PATENT URINALS 


FOR PUBLIC THOROUGHFARES AND RAILWAY STATIONS, 


Have been adopted in all the principal European Cities. 


They are particularly adapted for public use, being simple 


in construction, strong, and most economical as regards the water supply. 


JENNINGS’ STONEWARE 


DRAIN-PIPES 


I. New- 


Have been specially selected and adopted, after severe tests, by the South Australian Government for the drainage 
of Adelaide. The Sockets and Pipes are made in one piece under great pressure by Steam Machinery from the finest 
selected Poole Clay taken from Beds on the works, and, by hydraulic testing, have been proved superior to any other 
pipes in the market. Prices and particulars can be obtained from 

LONDON, 


GEORGE JENNINGS, STANGATE, LAMBETH, 


And the Manager, South-Western Pottery, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset. 


F. BRABY & CO:S PATENT GLAZING 


&» GLASS SET FREE, 


7 ) \ ALLOWING EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION, AND PRECLUDING 
BREAKAGE, 


ct Absolutely Watertight, Painting & Putty Superseded 


OVER THREE MILLION FEET FIXED. 


Drawings and Prices on application. Models and Sections on View. 
Special) AM 26a, 


London: 3852 to 862, EUSTON ROAD. 
Liverpool: 6 & 8, HATTON GARDEN. 
Glasgow : 47 and 49, ST. ENOCH SQUARE. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 
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PUBLIC CONTRACTS. 


i a results of recent experiences in con- 
' nection with buildings erected by public 
yodies have proved beyond any doubt that 
he conditions of contracting for public 
yorks are exposed to insidious perils, and 
i sort of official plunder, from which private 
sontracts are exempt. These dangers appear 
io be inseparable from the machinery. On 
jhewhole, it may be thought that special skil- 
‘ulness in design and supervision is to be met 
with amongst those intrusted with public 
works and buildings. The engineers and 
wehitects appointed by public authorities 
ander municipal, sanitary, and educational 
Acts, are generally men who have attained a 
zood position in special departments, though of 
io exceptional ability in the higher branches 
wf their profession. They are men who have 
nastered the practical and scientific sides of 
their profession, and who have generally 
zood business qualifications, and often tact. 
During recent years the demand for larger 
yualifications and requirements in sanitary 
mgineering and building construction has 
salled for more severe tests. Candidates for 
the offices of borough engineers, superintend- 
ing architects and surveyors, are now selected 
from amongst the ablest of their professions, 
and only those whose qualifications are 
anquestioned and of a general character are 
appointed to the best posts. We could 
game engineers and architects on boards to 
whom these high qualifications may be 
imputed. Sometimes in the turmoil of an 
alection to an office of this kind another type 
of candidate is successful—a result which will 
continue to be repeated so long as the 
element of favouritism or partisanship in 
elections of this kind is permitted to 
enter. The busy, bumptious, and off-handed 
official is common enough: he takes care only 
to give orders or intermeddle in matters of a 
general kind; but in anything requiring 
science or skill his deputy acts for him. The 
duties of an official architect who has a large 
staff under him are somewhat different to 
those of the private practitioner; the system 
itself inyolyes a division of labour that 
ought to insure very satisfactory results, and 
but for the imperfection of machinery would 
doubtless give them. We have lately, in the 
case of the London School Board Scandals, 
been made aware of the defects of a system 
which places authority on a number of 
divided officials, each being limited in the 
extent of his control. In our report of the 
proceedings last week, in reference to the 
allegations of scamping at several of the 
school buildings, a clerk of works,—who 
appears to have done good service, although 
he has been made the scapegoat for 
others’ laches,—gives several reasons why 
errors and imperfections haye occurred 
in the work. He alleges that the work was 
approved by the architect, who expressed his 
satisfaction when the buildings were com- 
pleted; that he had charge of four or five 
schools besides many additions. These facts 
must be taken into account; they at least 
throw light on recent disclosures, and show 
the inadequate kind of supervision given 
under the system. An architect to a large 
board like that of a school board cannot 
possibly bestow the attention to details which 
a private practitionercan. That labour must 
be delegated to others. At the most he can 
only make the general designs and prepare 
the specifications, leaving for his deputy the 
preparation of contract drawings and the 
supervision of the work. A correspondent, who 


appears to haye had some knowledge of the 
working of the School Board staff, says, in our 
last issue, that ‘‘ although almost every one 
of the schools erected under the direction of 
the board’s salaried architectural staff have 
been found to be grossly defective; the 
schools built by architects in the usual pro- 
fessional way have not been found to have 
any serious fault,” a statement which can, we 
believe, be verified not only in respect of 
school-board buildings but in other branches 
of the public service where a large staff of 
officials are employed. 

_ The duties attaching to an architect hold- 
ing a public office are mainly confined to 
attending committees and advising ; he is, to 
all intents and purposes, a consulting archi- 
tect to the board, and no more. The special 
architectural skill for which he may be 
credited has to be left to a staff of sub- 
architects or draughtsmen; they, on their 
part, haying no direct responsibility, take 
less interest and care in the design than if 
they were solely responsible, or had been 
appointed independent architects. Com- 
paring this procedure with the practice of 
an ordinary professional man, we must 
clearly see the difference. The ordinary 
architect has to undertake the sole respon- 
sibility ; he devotes his time to the design, 
contract drawings, and specification, and 
cannot shirk the superintendence ; his assist- 
ants work under his immediate eye, and are 
not vested with a limited power beyond 
which they are not to go. Again, referring to 
the London School Board’in illustration of the 
working of outside architects, we can point 
to a number of buildings erected under their 
superintendence and from their designs, 
against which no faults haye been found of 
a technical character. As a correspondent 
points out, these men, who competed and 
were successful in the earlier days of the 
School Board, contributed many valuable 
ideas in planning schools, which were appro- 
priated by the Board’s salaried officers when 
the Board set up an architect’s department 
of their own. The rate at which the earlier 
buildings were erected was prejudicial to 
substantial and good work. In almost every 
branch of State service in which a number 
of salaried officials are engaged we cannot 
fail to notice the weaknesses of ‘‘ depart- 
mental” undertakings. 

First, in respect of design: the plan may 
be based on an approved type; but it may 
be imperfectly carried out. The principles 
are reduced to a meagre formula, which is 
applied to sites and conditions that ought to 
be treated differently. Then we have ample 
proof of the hurried manner the schools were 
built, so many as half a dozen going on at 
the same time under one clerk of works. 
Secondly, the departmental system encourages 
routine, red tape, and subdivision of duty at 
the entire sacrifice of efficiency. In every 
department of State service—such as the 
Army and Navy, the Public Works, Woods 
and Forests—we have proof of this. There 
is a strong tendency to shirk labour and 
responsibility by working in separate grooves 
—a sort of pigeon-hole arrangement that is 
apt to get out of order. No better illustfation 
of this can be found than in the eyidence on 
the London School Board. Architect, clerk of 
works, and contractor have each disclaimed 
responsibility. The architect had so much to 
do that he could not give attention to so 
many buildings all at once; the clerk of 
works was employed on a dozen different 
buildings, and declaresthe architect examined 
and passed the work; and the contractor, on 
his part, avails himself of the opportunities 
thus offered. Notwithstanding the system 
of routine, it does not appear that certificates 
of completion were always given, though 
final certificates must have been. These are 
special developments of departmental ser- 
yice. Each member of a large staff rather 
underthan over-works himself, andthus much 
of the work is left undone; the work itself 


is the result’ of this intermittent and piece- 
meal kind of labour—each part is incom- 
plete, the foundations are found imperfectly 
laid or badly concreted, drains are laid badly, 
materials are inferior, workmanship is 
scamped. The adage of each individual of the 
staff is, ‘‘Do so much, and nomore.” A 
remarkable thing is that there is no one 
responsible to see the specification carried 
out; that the executed work is sometimes 
quite contrary to the terms therein stated. 

Other weaknesses of public departments are 
found. Public contracts are carried out in 
a manner that would reflect discredit on a 
private individual. In the evidence lately 
published about a large public department 1t 
was stated that the only checks on the builder 
of works and repairs of buildings belonging 
to the Crown is the occasional visit of the 
architect or salaried officer. Clerks of works 
are seldom employed. More astonishing still 
is the fact that for these works public 
tendering is not invited; but the building or 
repairs is given to a builder to make his own 
estimate, the prices being arranged. There 
is no formal contract, so that what a busi- 
ness man would neyer tolerate, if he were 
going to erect new premises, is allowed in a 
department which has the management of 
State properties, and undertakes the erection 
and repairs of numerous buildings in ail 
parts of the country. Open tendering is the 
only assurance the public has that a fair and 
equitable price is paid for buildings, and 
under a properly-regulated system of control, 
with a large staff of officials, there ought to 
be no difficulty experienced. We can under- 
stand a railway company employing certain 
parties to undertake additions or repairs to 
buildings on their line at a fixed schedule. 
Skilled labour is not readily obtainable in 
some of the rural districts, and the employ- 
ment of a builder in such a case is reason- 
able; but in London there appears to be no 
good excuse for adopting the same course in 
respect of, say, school buildings. If the 
machinery of supervision is in good working 
order, open competition seems to be the fairest 
mode of dealing with the ratepayers’ 
money; but, if otherwise, there may be 
grounds for selecting a few responsible 
builders to undertake the work. The results 
have shown misplaced confidence ; that there 
must have been something radically wrong 
when one building after another has been 
found to have been erected in defiance of 
the specification. 

It will be a point of interest to know 
how tenders are obtained—are they adver- 
tised for or privately invited? We may 
assume there are certain conditions of 
tendering under which the builders com- 
pete; if so, who is responsible for their non- 
enforcement ? Whatare the conditions? Do 
they include the general terms of contract? 
Are the plans and specification and schedule 
mentioned? Then the contract itself: A 
contract under seal between a Corporation 
and a builder, after receipt of tender, 
generally comprises first the agreement in 
which the contractor covenants and agrees 
with the corporation and their successors to 
perform and execute in a good and work- 
manlike manner, and to the architect’s satis- 
faction, all the work described or referred to 
in several documents for a certain sum ; also 
certain schedules annexed, the first of which 
is the general conditions, the second schedule 
the specification, and the third the bill of 
quantities, all of which have to be enumerated 
and affixed. For many of the works of 
additions and repairs to the schools, the 
Board accept, subject to the conditions of 
tendering, the second or third lowest tenders. 
Therefore, there is an assumption that the 
lowest tenderers haye either underpriced the 
work, or that they are irresponsible men, In 
the recent report of the finance committee 
we find, for example, the recommendation of 
the committee to accept the second lowest 
tenders in several cases, and the committee 


have in these, it may be presumed, good 
reason for doing so. The scamping work 
discovered has been mainly the result of 
accepting low tenders, without the efficient 
control necessary to compel the contractor to 
fulfil his engagements. In nearly every case of 
tenders invited by corporations and boards, 
the influence of party feeling is felt, as it is 
this influence which is so prejudicial to 
judicious selection and sound workmanship. 
The public haye a right to require that the 
buildings put up at the cost of the rates 
should be erected in the most economical 
manner and at the least possible cost; but 
their own interests also demand that they 
should be well constructed of durable mate- 
rials, so that they may not be subject to 
continual expense for repairs. The only 
safeguard is that a careful estimate be pre- 
pared in every instance by the board suryeyor 
on a schedule of prices known to be fair and 
‘equitable to both parties, and that tenders 
much below it be rejected. The difference 
between the highest and lowest tenders is 
considerable, often amounting to several 
thousands of pounds. A protecting or guid- 
ing estimate, prepared by a surveyor fully 
aware of the market prices for materials and 
labour, would render it impossible to select a 
tender at an unremunerative amount. After 
the estimate was made tenders could be ad- 
vertised for ; those a certain percentage below 
the estimate being set aside. On the other 
hand, there would be the assurance that no 
exorbitant sum was being paid, and that no 
favoured contractor was being dealt with at 
his own uncompetitive prices. 


9 —________ - 

WARMING AND VENTILATING 
BUILDINGS. 

URING the approaching inclement 


season attention will be again directed 
to systems of warming and ventilation. 
Old and threadworn as the theme is, it has a 
perennial interest, and is forced upon the 
attention by the numerous failures of our 
churches, public buildings, and houses to 
maintain a comfortable temperature. The 
architect will not apply himself to the prob- 
lem, because he considers it scarcely a part of 
his duty, so long as he supplies the necessary 
space fora heating apparatus; the engineer or 
expert fails to effect the object because he 
has had no part in the design and con- 
struction of the building, or is limited to 
a certain expenditure. The consequence 
of this divided responsibility is that the 
frequenter of our churches, theatres, and 
assembly-rooms has to put up with a state 
of things that is certainly not flattering 
to our science and inyentiye powers. On 
all hands the questions that generally meet 
us are, What are we to do to ventilate ?—the 
building becomes uncomfortably hot during 
service, or during the performance of a play. 
What can we do to avoid draughts? Which 
is the best or most economical heating 
apparatus for our school or place of worship ? 
Unfortunately, it happens that these ques- 
tions come after the building has been 
erected, and therefore the suggested plans 
must be of a remedial kind, which are 
always the most expensive and generally the 
most inefficient. Often we are told’ that 
some system already adopted does not answer, 
and a substitution of another apparatus is 
required, It isnot an easy matter to answer 
questions of this sort, for the plain reason 
that we are ignorant of the real facts—how 
the building is arranged, its situation, what 
are its materials and how built, and whether 
the system is properly carried out. 
Architects are sometimes asked these 
questions, and though it is not strictly an 
architect’s duty, he is at least supposed to be 
able to suggest a remedy or to propose a 
scheme. He comes to the task rather 
handicapped. Is it likely that he will 
suggest anything that will spoil the structure 
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he has‘designed ? Is it likely that he will 
allow the ridge to be surmounted by a louyre 
turret or a yentilator ‘‘ outlet,’’ the tesselated 
paving to be spoiled by large open iron grids, 
the window tracery to be mutilated by any 
form of ventilating inlets, and pipes and flues 
introduced into corners and gables? He 
cannot adyise things so antagonistic to 
architecture and so destructive of internal 
effect. Under his direction the least radical 
measures are adopted; perhaps he recom- 
mends a _ hot-air chamber to be built 
below, and flues brought up to various 
openings that will not be seriously ob- 
jectionable. He may advise a_ stove, 
or a ventilator on the roof with more 
or less success. These may remedy the 
objectionable stuffiness of an over-heated 
atmosphere; but there is still the com- 
plaint of down draughts and a want of an 
equable temperature. If an engineering 
firm is called in the remedy may be more 
thorough; but we know it is often at the 
expense of the architectural appearance. We 
haye seen churches spoilt by stacks of pipes 
along the walls and passages, coil-cases made 
to project from the walls, fierce heat being 
given out in certain points of the interior, 
but the other portions left miserably cold, 
especially the roof, from which streams of 
cold air are continually descending. 

The maintaining of an even temperature 
during cold and frosty weather is the ad- 
mitted difficulty, which the usual systems of 
warming do not giveus. An open fire or a 
stove heats only a circumscribed space, and 
rather intensifies the cold felt beyond its 
influence by the currents of cold air which 
flow in from all round and through walls, as 
well as windows and doors, towards the 
source of heat. Till we find some means 
of warming the incoming air from these 
sources, the skill of the heating engineer will 
be confined to the improvement and inyen- 
tion of stoves and apparatus. The nearest 
approach to a perfect system of heating a 
building, whether a house or a church, is to 
surround it with warm air, so that both 
through walls and openings an eyen flow 
of tempered air may be maintained. Those 
seated round the outer walls, and therefore, 
the larger number of occupants, would 
receive the fresh warm air first, thus they 
would be quite free of disagreeable currents 
of cold air; and those next them, occupying 
the centre area of building would equally 
enjoy the temperature. Such a system is 
the reverse of the principles now adopted, 
which is to have the heating within the 
building, and the outer walls cold, so that 
the whole building is surrounded by an 
atmosphere considerably colder than itself. 
Imagine what our houses would be if we 
could maintain a reservoir of warmed air in 
our halls and passages and outside our doors, 
so that when we opened a door of a sitting- 
room, instead of shuddering with cold by the 
draughts of cold air which rush in, we 
should find the outer hall air of equal tem- 
perature with that of the room. We may 
partly effect the object by warming the air 
of the hall by a stove, or by coils of pipes, 
or by hot air from a furnace chamber 
beneath ; but still we should have cold air 
rushing through the opening of the outer 
door and crevices, so that the air would be 
only partially warmed. If we could warm 
the inrushing air at the very threshold, we 
should be meeting the difficulty. Attempts 
have been made to warm the air as it enters. 
Some of the heating arrangements are based 
on the principle of drawing in the cold air 
externally at points, into a heating-chamber, 
before allowing it to enter the building. In 
this manner the great inrush of cold air to 
supply the requirements of combustion and 
ventilation in the building is prevented, the 
cold draughts from windows and doors are 
diminished in amount, and more comfort is 
insured. Architects are to blame if they do 
not see the requirements of a scientific system 
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and apply the remedy. Several public bui 
ings are heated on the principle we hi 
stated. The Free Trade Hall, Manchest 
is an example of economical heating, 
fresh air being supplied from the a 
openings which communicate with a bri 
flue which surrounds the basement. Fr 
this flue vertical flues deliver the fr 
air. ‘‘Convyoluted stoves,” by Const: 
and Son, warm the air during the w 
and the same plan has been used in s 
other buildings, such as the Manche 
Royal Exchange, the large Assembly 
in the Mile HEnd-road, and in num 
places of public worship. The air is 
mitted through fresh-air gratings round 
outer walls, and then drawn into a 
chamber or basement, which can be wa 
by a heating apparatus or stove. © 

The Grundy apparatus is based on 
same principle of warming the air bef 
enters through appropriate gratings i 
floor, while the cold air that would have b 
a source of discomfort is drawn out. 
successful application for houses as wel 
public buildings is attested by the fact o 
being so largely employed. We might me 
tion other systems of more or less efficiene 
Many heating apparatuses fail through t 
over-heating or burning the air owing to t 
small quantity of air brought into con 
with the apparatus; others through ¢ 
arrangement of the air-flues, which 
only one portion, and leave other parts co, 
The equal diffusion of the warm air is 
first essential, and this can only be insur 
by considering the natural draughts 
currents in the building, the sides exposed 
the preyailing winds. Many of our church 
with large open timber roofs are subject 
down-currents of air, chiefly owing toa w. 
of ventilation by roof outlets or extracte 
as the air that has been vitiated ascends 
the warmth of gas to the surface, becom 
cool, and descends again to be re-breath 
The air next the slates is always colder th 
the lower strata, and unless abstracted ] 
proper means, sinks down to be diffused wi 
the other air. 4 

How much can be done by preyenti 
measures, and these are within the arel 
tect’s control. Cold and damp walls can 
avoided by precautions to which it is n 
necessary to refer here; proper baseme 
for heating and flues for distribution can 
devised with less cost at the commenceme 
than after the completion of a buildin 
roofs can be boarded and felted, and suppli 
with proper ridge ventilators. Somehow 
other, these requirements are thought to | 
outside the architect’s proper work, and the 
are placed in the category of ‘‘extras” | 
special requirements, and left for those y 
come after to do. 
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SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. — 


Pe third ordinary meeting for the pres 
session was held on Tuesday evening, 
there was a large attendance, including sev 
ladies. Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, ex-presid 
occupied the chair. Three nominations 
membership were read. ae 

The following paper, which was illustrat 
many proof engravings and etchings, an 
diagrams, was read by Mr. A. Wau 
Riummineton, R.P.E. (Associate), entitled 


ARCHITECTURE SEEN THROUGH THE PAINTE 
GLASSES. 


To use the words of an old President 
Academy, ‘‘I do pretend to no skill in the 
technics of architecture, I do judge now of 
art merely as a painter. I would therefo: 
you to consider anything I have to say as m 
suggestive of some trains of thought, whic 
you think it worth while I shall leave it to 
more able and experienced architectural min 
follow out.’’? The analogies which may be tra 
between architecture and painting are closer 
is generally supposed, and it has often seemed | 
me that the subject is one which, if consisten 
followed up, might lead to some interesting 
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erences and perhaps to some useful results. A 
‘abric if it has any claims whatever to be an 
rehitectural building, is, of course, a work of 
xt—perhaps a bad work or perhaps a good one 
—but, in any case, the work of an artist. The 
wehitect is first and above all thing an artist, 
ough the contrary is nowadays often implied. 
Itherwise, however good, deep, and scientific a 
mowledge he may have of methods of construc- 
ion, of the calculation of strains, the arrange- 
nent of ventilation and drainage, and a hundred 
ther important matters of this kind, he does not 
eally differ much from a builder or an engineer. 
£ this is granted, then, as it stamps him as an 
wrehitect, one of the most important sides of his 
york is the artistic side, and considering how 
flosely other sections of the arts are allied, would 
not be reasonable to suppose, even before look- 
more closely into the matter, that painting 
d architecture are nearly related to each other, 
ind, if not absolutely first cousins, are at any 
¥ e 

@ first cousins once removed? And to go one 
tep further, that if there is any body of laws 
gore or less accepted as underlying the art of 
jainting, it may possibly be worth while to see 
vhether some of them are not also applicable to 
rehitecture. It is proposed to examine a few— 
ialy a very few—of these laws, and it is hoped 
hat your concurrence will be obtained in think- 
ng that there are, at least, some grounds for the 
upposition mentioned. The subject has been 
\eglected to a great extent, but there is a refer- 
nce to it so long ago as the last century in one 
f Sir J oshua Reynolds’s well-known discourses. 
Te said: ‘‘ Architecture certainly posscsse3 many 
‘rinciples in common with poetry and painting, 
specially that of affecting the imagination by 
feans of association of ideas.’”? In speaking 
Isewhere of Vanbrugh, he says: ‘‘He had 
Tiginality of invention ; he understood light and 
hade, and had great skill in composition to sup- 
sort his principal object; he produced his second 
nd third groups or masses.’’ This clearly shows 
hat the subject had crossed Sir Joshua’s mind, 
jut with the exception of some passing references 
yy Mr. Ruskin, few, if any, recent authors or 
tists have dealt with the subject. Let us now 
ndeavour to discover when and where and how 
hese laws of composition came to be recognised 
iy the painter, and how they underlie his art. 
the popular idea of a picture is that it is a more 
r less close imitation of a piece of nature. The 
opular mind usually imagines that the more 
lavishly the copy of the piece of nature 
/ made the better will be the art, and 
le better the picture. There is, no doubt, 
certain truth beneath this idea, but it 
3 very far from being the whole truth. Asa 
aatter of fact, you cannot imitate nature exactly, 
reven the smallest and simplest piece of her. 
igments will not give you a thousandth part of 
he force of nature’s lights, or a twentieth of 
lature’s darks. Hold up a piece of white paper 
full daylight against a bank of sunlit clouds, 
nd it will look almost black. That is to say, 
ou cannot paint the clouds, but only suggest 
16! Draw a building at a little distance from 
u, and try to give the full force of the darks in 
is windows, and you will destroy all idea of its 
ize and grandeur, Endeavour to paint a piece 
distance with the colours and light and shade 
preally, or apparently, possesses, and you will 
tignominiously. Nature, in a word, cannot 
exactly imitated; but she can be suggested, 
dthe suggestion, if skilfully arranged on the 
Inter’s canvas, will recall the scene with far 
re relative truth and force than a photograph 
ranything else. But to do this, to express or 
0 suggest the breadths and grandeur of nature, 
is delicate tones, its colour, and subtle forms 
f light and shade, the painter must employ 
Very artifice within his knowledge; he must 
a certain adjustments, certain arrangements, 
ind even certain changes, in order to be able to 
Xpress himself efficiently. Those pictures which 
Te apparently most realistic are almost always 
hose in which the painter has most employed 
Be artifices of his craft. As has been well 
greed, art is art because it is not nature: words 
yhich have far more in them than appears at 
tst sight. It is essential to touch upon this, 
‘ecause otherwise you might think that in 
eaking of composition and the laws of compo- 
ition the deliberate falsification of nature was 
eing advocated. We cannot be absolutely true 
) nature because pigments and light and im- 
rand th of giving scale will not allow us to be 


os and the question is what minor truths shall 
re sacrifice in order to be most faithful in the 
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great ones ; whall points shall we emphasise, and 
what disturbing influences shall we destroy? 
The laws of composition in painting are those 
natural principles which will guide us in doing 


this and in selecting our subject. They are also 
the artifices which enable the painter to cope with 
nature on slightly better terms, and which help 
him to make his picture interpretive, ex- 
pressive of emotion, of sentiment, and idea, 
to make it beautiful and harmonious, and 
not a mere collection of incongruous forms 
crammed in between the four lines of a frame ; 
in other words, to make it a work of art. It is 
often objected by writers who have not gone very 
deeply into art subjects that rules and laws, or, 
as they are pleased to term them, academic rules, 
tend to fetter genius and to remove art further 
from nature. It is, therefore, perhaps worth 
while to point out that these laws are really all 
derived from the observation of nature. A good 
artist, when he see a beautiful group of trees, a 
fine building under telling arrangement of light 
and shade, or an exquisite harmony of colour, 
asks himself upon what causes this beautiful 
effect rests, splits it up into a series of combina- 
tions, analyses it, and stores up the method of its 
being in his mind. In time he gets to find out 
that there are certain rules or laws upon which 
nature works in producing her most beautiful and 
powerful effects, and gradually he learns that 
when his picture is bad and out of harmony it is 
because he has broken some one, or more, of these 
laws. In time, too, he learns to use some of 
them in putting his work together, or in choosing 
a subject which is an illustration of some great 
law of beauty or power. These laws, then, are 
not merely an artificial creation of schools or 
academies, cliques, or individual artists, they are 
direct deductions from nature herself, and it is a 
remarkable fact that in the only two arts which 
can really be said to have made much progress 
during the last century, those of music and land- 
scape painting, these laws have been more studied 
and considered than in any other. They are but 
helps, they cannot create a genius, or give a man 
the power of appreciating or designing a single 
beautiful form, if he has not it in him, but they 
can greatly lighten its labours and smooth its path, 
and help it to express itself. Many of these laws 
are difficultly stated in words, and some great 
painters use them almost unconsciously, but this 
does not disprove their existence or their useful- 
ness. Such a man as Turner, who had no faculty 
for putting his thoughts into words, could show 
another artist instantly what to do to complete 
the composition of a picture, and it has been 
easy to deducea series of defined laws of composi- 
tion from his works. Let us now examine a few 
of the simplest of these laws. One of the first 
and most important laws of painting is what may 
be called the law of predominance ; that is to say, 
that there shall be a central idea in a picture, that 
some one feature, mass, shadow, form, or colour 
shall predominate. It is the most universally 
accepted of all laws in art, this law of 
deciding that in a given work some one thing 
shall hold the attention or appeal to the emotion. 
In any good picture this is invariably the case, 
though in some it is not so obvious, because of 
the clever artifices which are resorted to to hide 
the fact. Objects which might conflict are often 
present, but are actually made to assist the pre- 
dominance of the principal feature by leading the 
eye to it, supporting it, or throwing it out by 
contrast of colour or material. This first very 
simple and obvious law has been taken because it 
is so evidently applicable to architecture, and is 
one with which every architect is more or less 
conversant. Almostall good buildings have some 
great, principal feature to which the others are 
deliberately and intentionally made subordinate, 
with the result of adding unity and dignity to 
the whole. But perhaps it might be worth 
while for architects to go a step further and 
examine some of the artifices of time and form, 
of accentuation of parts and arrangement of 
light and shade, by which conflicting features 
are, by a good painter, brought into due subjec- 
tion to the principal one, and even made to assist 
its impressiveness. If you go to the National 
Gallery, and examine almost any picture 
there amongst those of the later schools, 
you will find that part of the effect of the 
picture depends on this law of predominance. To 
turn to architectural buildings, in which it has 
consciously or unconsciously been observed, it is 
only necessary to refer to such as Lincoln 
Cathedral, where the design is so_ skilfully 
managed that the subserviency of all else to 
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the great central tower is carried out in such a 
way that the tower, without being isolated, or 
too obviously the one great feature, both helps 
and is helped by the building. So, too, it is in 
the great west facade of Strasburg, where its 
immense rose window seems to bind the elaborate 
design into unity rather than to overpower it, 
where the eye instantly feels its predominance, 
but where it rather ennobles the facade instead of 
dwarfing it. How often, in our own cathedral 
fronts, is the lack felt of a sufficiently predomi- 
nating feature? And in other buildings, how 
often, when a principal feature is provided, might 
not the architect have borrowed a hint from the 
painter in preventing its predominance being 
obtrusive and inharmonious? How this can be 
done is best discovered from an examination of 
the works of some of the old masters; but 
this law of predominance is so obvious to 
the architect that we may pass on at once 
to the laws of continuity and radiation. There 
are no more potent principles in painting 
than these. It may almost be said that, observed 
consciously or unconsciously by the artist, it is 
almost impossible to put together a picture with- 
out them—a picture, that is, that is anything 
more than a mere study. They are the very 
backbone of landscape painting, and you will 
find them most fully expressed in the works of 
the best figure painters. Continuity may be 
described as the knitting together of a work of 
art by making its essential forms and lines con- 


tinue or reproduce themselves, while radiation is 


the method by which in nature and art they are 
made to do so harmoniously. Radiation, as a 
principle, lies very deep and runs into many 
other things besides architecture and painting. 
It has its parallel in the truth that things and 
actions are most powerful when they spring from 
some one motive, and express some one great. 
guiding idea. In order to explain more clearly 
the principle, two diagrams must be shown to 
you. The first represents a series of curved lines 
flung promiscuously on the paper, much as a bad 
painter often flings them in his picture. The 
second shows the same set of lines subjected to 
the law of radiation and brought into harmony. 
They are still free lines, they have much liberty 
left them, but they refer to some common pur- 
pose, they suggest a point of radiation, and. 
some controlling will or idea. Continuity is 
virtually another form of the same idea, though 
more difficultly illustrated. It really means the 
interdependence of parts upon each other, the 
deliberate coupling of them together and con- 
tinuing them on. The principle can be illustrated 
by means of an etching of a picture by B. W, 
Leader, perhaps the most popular English land- 
scape painter of our day. The lines of the 
foreground are arranged on a principle of radia- 
tion—or, in other words, the point of view is so- 
chosen as to force the perspective so to arrange 
them. The branches of the trees, strongly 
accentuated against the sky, are, broadly speaking, 
so beautiful because they follow out the natural 
laws of radiation. So, too, in Turner’s ‘‘ Liber 
series. Examine the drapery of 
any good Greek statues, or the bas-reliefs of a 
great artist like Jean Guyon, for instance, or 
that of the figures in pictures by Titian, Alma- 
Tadema, Albert Moore, or other well-known 
painters, and you will find that its lines 
are almost invariably arranged upon radiating 
principles. So, too, the drapery folds of the 
figures in good examples of Medieval, Renais- 
sance, and modern painted glass. The principle 
is not always very obvious, it is often disguised 
by artifice or broken into to avoid monotony, but 
it is of almost universal application. Thesystems 
of curvature, to which the principle is applicable, 
are almost endless, and, amongst natural objects, 
may easily be studied from trees and leaves. 
Even the decorative artist should study such 
systems, that, when he sees them in nature, he 
may be able to appreciate and draw them, and 
that when, perhaps, he has some ugly ends of 
lines of tangled forms to deal with in his designs 
he may better know what to do with them. 
Turning from painting to architecture, we can 
easily see that the principle is applicable to 
architectural design, especially to its detail. In 
a Corinthian capital, not only the central ribs of 
the ‘‘acanthus’’ leaves, but also the deeply 
indentated edges of the leaves, form parts of 
radiative systems. Prolong the ribs downwards 
and they will tend to meet at an invisible point 
of radiation. Take, again, the exquisite Early 
English form of foliated capital and sister capitals 
on the Continent, and the same thing applies; 
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he vertical stems and lobes of the foliage almost 
always belong to a very beautiful radiative 
system. Examples of the principle are so 
numerous that it is difficult to choose from them; 
but amongst others may be instanced the lovely 
radiations of Flamboyant window and wail 
tracery. The windows of almost every Norman 
village church will show a new system, only dis- 
guised by the design being: partly geometrical. 
The principle is very fully developed in many of 
the plaques on the walls of St. Mark’s at Venice, 
and there are beautiful instances of it, as far as 
details are concerned, in the porches of Rheims 
and Amiens, in architectural linen patterns upon 
stone and woodwork, in Early Renaissance 
plaques, and in wrought-iron work of all periods. 
f think you will find upon experiment that, if 
you pick out any decorative design as being 
peculiarly beautiful, upon examination it has a 
vadiative principle somewhere and somehow 
interwoven into it. Who has not been struck by 
the beauty of some of the old ironwork “finials” 
—the radiative principle is invariably very 
strongly marked in them. A peacock’s feather is 
very complicatedly radiated. How easily it 
can be used decoratively, as also a shell, 
and the architectural forms derived from it. 
Let us now go one step further and examine the 
principle in connection with continuity. In- 
visible lines of radiation are, in the belief of many 
great artists and that of our greatest art critic, 
Mr. Ruskin, very potent in bringing a number of 
dissimilar or irregular objects into harmony. 
Apply the test to any buildings, or part of 
buildings, that you think particularly harmonious 
im sky line, and you will probably admit that, 
broadly speaking, they conform to the law. Con- 
timuity may also be secured by taking care that 
the projections of the sky line not only occur ina 
pleasing succession, but also fall within a curved 
line of good character. The effects of perspec-. 
tive greatly help the architect, by bringing 
both the laws of continuity and radiation 
into play without any effort on his part. 
Much of the impressiveness of many build- 
ings is doubtless due to this. The interiors of 
cathedrals need only to be instanced, where the 
decorative forms of the triforium often break up, 
while they assist, the lines of radiation without 
destroying them, in conformity with another 
principle of composition, upon which there is 
now no need to touch. The great use of most of 
these laws is to help to obtain repose—that grand 
quality which is the true source of power in so 
many great pictures and architectural buildings. 
In a picture repose is not always required; but 
the buildings in which it would not be aimed at 
by the architect would be very few and far 
between. Its absence is often sought to express 
movement in a picture; but this is seldom needed 
ina building. It will be better, therefore, for 
the architect to study most those laws of compo- 
sition which help the painter to give repose to 
his work—repose, however, without monotony. 
A. means of ebtaining repose which has been 
adopted by many of the greatest painters, though 
of late it has somewhat been neglected, is that of 
repetition. The principle explains itself. It 
is that of repeating some characteristic form 
several times in a picture; the form considered 
as a patch of light and shade or colour, not, 
of course, a mere repetition of an object. The 
essence of the principle lies in slightly varying 
the form and in reducing its size. You will find 
this adopted in almost all the pictures and 
sketches of Turner, Prout, Cox, De Wint, and 
others. You will find it carried out over and 
over again with great subtlety, for example, in 
Turner’s great picture of the ‘Crossing of the 
Brook,’’ in the National Gallery, where the 
forms of the clouds repeat those of the strangely - 
contorted crests of the pines, and where the 
lights upon the buildings in the middle distance 
are repeated by the blocks of stone and their 
reflections in the foreground, besides innumerable 
other repeats. Once see the principle carried out 
in a few great pictures, and you will appreciate 
its value. The question now is, Can it be made 
use of in architectural design? In examining a 
considerable number of old buildings of the best 
periods, one comes to the conclusion that it not 
only can be, but has been, used to a considerable 
extent. Whether consciously or unconsciously 
is a matter beside the question, because, if 
advantageous, it can but be useful to define it 
clearly for future use, even though it may not 
before have been looked upon as a guiding 
principle. Its strange power in producing 
‘Tepose is probably due to its being sug- 
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gestive of orderly succession of events or 
objects. Orderly, yet with the interest of 
free will about them, though obeying some 
law for the general benefit. Repetition is what 
probably gives its extraordinary charm to the 
slightly broken reflections of objects in a lake or 
ariver first stirred by the breeze. Nothing is 
more suggestive of repose than the subdued re- 
flections of a group of trees in still water. Trees 
by themselves are not suggestive of repose, nor 
are these the absolutely accurate reflections of a 
looking-glass; but it is the slight alterations of 
colour and form that give the true reflections 
their charm, as in Japanese design it is the 
slight deviations from symmetry that make it so 
eminently decorative. Applying this to archi- 
tecture, it is not the mere repeating of detail— 
which, of course, exists in all buildings, good or 
bad; but this nobler kind of repetition is sub- 
mitted to your consideration—the repetition of 
some striking, or beautiful, quaint, or charac- 
teristic form in a modified shape ; the echoing it, 
in fact, and gaining the charm of the natural 
echo. In many of our English cathedrals you 
will find excellent examples of this. In Ely 
Cathedral the characteristic form of the central 
tower is repeated again and again, one repeat 
being in the finials of the buttresses, which a less 
skilful architect would have made more of the 
ordinary outline. In the castles of Southern 
Europe there are often very. beautiful repeats of 
this kind; some characteristic form of tower, 
turret, or gateway being repeated with a varia- 
tion, just where a good painter would repeat it. 
So also in much of the domestic and street archi- 
tecture of Southern Germany and Central France. 
Another principle about which there is entire 
unanimity amongst painters is that of contrast. 
It would be well to take contrast of light and 
shade and line in the first place. Another kind 
of contrast may be referred to afterwards. Con- 
trast is at the very root of the painter’s art. 
Without contrast he cannot express even a sense 
of light. Both darkness and light in painting 
are made visible by contrast. An entirely new 
character can be given to a thing by the use of 
it. Take a sheet of paper covered with a middle 
tone—i.e., half way between black and white— 
place a spot of black upon it and it will look 
light, place a spot of light on it and it will look 
dark. Bring the black and the white together 
and each will add enormously to the force of the 
other. So too with line. Take a circle and 
there is nothing particularly pleasant about it, 
but inclose it by a square or an octagon and both 
become at once much more pleasing from force of 
contrast. Contrast is so powerful an instrument 
in composition, however, that the best painters 
are very careful not to overdo its use. <A picture 
is helped by one or two or more passages of 
powerful contrast: sharp darks entering boldly 
into lights, or warm colours telling forcibly 
against cool ones; but in the greater part of the 
picture the artifice is not resorted to. Harmony 
is the great artistic object, and some few forcible 
contrasts will help to drive a picture into 
harmony. So, too, in sculpture : a good sculptor 
is not lavish of his strong shadows. He em- 
ploys only a few to give solidity and delicacy to 
his softly moulded surfaces, to make them better 
felt. In composition of line the painter will 
oppose the angular forms of a building by 
globular shapes of cloud, or the too softly flowing 
draperies of his figures by the utmost angularity 
in the treatment of the accessories in contact 
with them. Hence the preference of many figure 
painters for Classical backgrounds to their figure 
subjects. Contrast of line is at the root of the 
preference. Turning from pain:ing to decorative 
art and architecture, one use of contrast in paint- 
ing undoubtedly disappears—that of assisting to 
drive the distance back. This is not necessary 
in architecture; but if the power and use of 
contrast were more generally understood, we 
should see fewer buildings so full of monotony 
and tameness of design. That the Medieval 
designers fully appreciated it is beyond question, 
at any rate those of Northern and Central Europe. 
The sculpture which filled the niches of their 
buildings, the arrangement of projecting parts, 
and the groupings of their masses, were frequently 
treated with reference to the principle. In 
Moorish buildings, also, the carefully-adjusted 
effects of contrast are very beautiful. ‘The Early 
Renaissance builders well understood it also; 
many of Wren’s churches owe much of their 
impressiveness to it. One of the great uses of 
contrast is to assist in giving scale. To givea 
trite example, the small doors which the Medizval 
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men sometimes set beneath the vast porch of | 
cathedral is often severely criticised. But i 
many cases they unquestionably give grea) 
scale; and the effect of very small window) 
contrasted with large ones often helps th 
dignity of a building. In entrances to old con'| 
ventual buildings in England you often find | 
small gateway placed unconventionally beside, 
large one, with most happy result, and we al 
know how greatly a turret assists a tower. Bu 
though, as in painting, contrasts of light an 
shade and proportion are valuable to the archi. 
tect, and he may render a large uninterestin 
surface beautiful and characteristic by their use 
it is, perhaps, still more in connection with form 
and lines that he may find the principle o 
service. In decorative designs the advantage o 
the opposition of an occasional straight line & 
curves—pointed and angular forms to rounde 
ones—and quick to slow curves is generally) 
recognised. The beauty of cusping in ar 
arch is greatly due to contrast, and the 
agreeableness of an arch beneath the straighi 
sides of a gable is another instance. The 
value of contrast of line can, perhaps, be bes! 
appreciated by an example of its neglect, 
This rough sketch is an outline of the window 
tracery of the cloisters at Tréves. The un- 
opposed circularity of the forms is most unplea- 
sant, whereas this could be easily corrected by ¢ 
slight alteration, in which the principle of con- 
trast is introduced. The pointed arch is in itsel 
an instance of the value of contrast, the point of 
the arch enhancing the value of the smooth 
curves at its sides. Lastly, contrast of richness 
of detail with severity is also a principle common 
in painting and architecture, well instanced by 
the beautiful effect of the twin towers and spires 
of Chartres, the one so elaborate, the other sc 
unpretentiously simple, and each assisting the 
other. The next of the painter’s working laws 
is that of interchange. All good pictures are 
divided into broad masses of tone and colour. 
Say, for simplicity’s sake, that a picture is 
divided into two unequal parts of light and shade, 
then the law of interchange means that, to pre- 
vent monotony, it will be advisable to carry a 
portion of the light into the dark, and a portion 
of the dark into the light side. You will find 
this fully carried out in the works of Rembrandt 
and Prout. It is not of very immediite 
application in architecture, but a knowledge 
of its principles might prove useful in the 
treatment of interiors. Wonderful effects 
have been produced by some portion of a church 
interior being kept intentionally darkened, anda 
small portion of light sparingly adinitted. A 
lamp, pulpit, desk, or pillar may often acci- 
dentally serve the purpose of carrying down a 
patch of light into a sombre background, and if 
might perhaps be worth while to study the 
impressiveness of the cause of some of these 
effects. The principle is also, to some extent, 
applicable to decorative design, and certainly to 
the treatment of all reliefs intended to produce 
an effect at a long distance. Closely connected 
with this subject of interchange is one which is 
far more important, both to the painter and to 
the architect. It is that of the essential forms of 
darks and lights. If you stand at a sufficient 
distance from a really good picture to be unable 
to make out the subject, you will find the patches 
of dark and light colour still resolve themselves 
into beautiful shapes. This is one of the most 
unerring tests of a good picture. At the same time 
the matter is one which it is difficult to say very 
much about, because the question at once arises, 
What isa beautiful form? The conditions which 
make a form beautiful cannot, of course, be 
described or laid down. It is as impossible to 
describe a beautiful form in words as to describe 
an agreeable scent, or a pleasing set of musical 
harmonies. At the same time—though there 
may be some differences of individual feeling and 
opinion, and though fashion and education may 
have something to do with the matter—there is a 
general agreement of opinion about the beauty 
of certain kinds of forms and the ugliness 
certain other kinds. The point which must be 
insisted upon is, that as the painter finds it of the 
utmost importance to devote his closest attention 
and discrimination to the, essential forms of the 
darks and lights in his picture, so it is probably 
not less important to the architect todo so. It 
seems that modern architects very often design a 
window, a niche, or a piece of sculptured foliage, 
without sufficient reference to the form of the 
resultant lights and darks; anda little study of 
the question would, therefore, be of almost ‘ 
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much help to the architect as to the painter. 
As to the method of study, it can only be 
suggested (and suggested very deferentially) that 
the architect should do what the painter does, 
and endeavour to saturate his eye with beautiful 
forms, and those produced by the great masters 
jn painting and sculpture. Let him take 
even one picture by Rembrandt, or Turner, 
he will discover a wealth of essential 
forms in it which will remain impressed 
upon his mind and assist his hand in the next 
piece of designing he carriesout. These essential 
forms, and the power to appreciate and select 
them from nature, to re-combine them and 
develop them, are some of the inheritances of art 
which have come down to us through the genera- 
tions, and no wise man would neglect to study 
what his predecessors have done in the collection 
and emphasis of such forms. <A great genius is 
as much distinguished by his appreciation of 
them as anything else, and the power of analysing 
or re-combining them is the power above all 
others which stamps a man as a great artist. In 
connection with this it might be interesting to 
note carefully the treatment which architectural 
subjects have received at the hands of some 
ef the great painters who have dealt with 
them, such men, for instance, as Prout, 
Turner, Bonnington, and_ especially David 
Roberts, a man who had the greatest feeling 
for form, though his colour and texture have 
somewhat impaired his reputation as a painter, 
Such men usually find out the weak points of a 
building, in regard to essential forms of light 
and shade, and do their best in their drawings to 
render them more harmonious by various arti- 


fices, many of which would be easily discernible 


to the practised architectural eye. Now and 
then a useful hint might perhaps be gained. Let 
us now pass to what are known as quality and 
handling in painting, and which in architecture 
have their counterpart in texture. An otherwise 
good picture is often ruined by sameness and 
monotony of quality and handling. The same 
thing often happens to a building. The design 
is good, the proportions are pleasant, the build- 
ing has an interesting plan, which shows itself 
in an interesting exterior, and it is full of beauti- 
ful detail; but there is something wanting, a 
something which is especially felt by the artisti- 
cally-educated eye of the painter. That some- 


_ thing is texture, or what is perhaps better de- 


scribed as variety of texture. In a picture it is 
essential that different kinds of things or sub- 
stances should be painted with a different touch, 
that some should be expressed with smooth 
sweeps of the brush, others by roughness and 
loading of the pigment, and others by trans- 
parency or crispness of handling. The object 
is not merely better to express the substances; 
but to give variety of texture. The law of con- 
érast will here be of great use to the architect. 
By using contrasts of surface he can make the 
textures of his stone, brick, metal, glass, or 
ether material to which he is confined more 
pleasing to the eye, and he can save his building 
from the charge of monotony. He can, for 
instance, add greatly to the charm of a com- 
paratively smooth and well-finished stone surface 
of a facade by surmounting it by a roof of 


deliciously rough and irregularly split tiles or 


shingles. One may often notice the extraordi- 
nary charm which is given to the plainest and 
otherwise most uninteresting of cottages in some 
parts of Wales and the valley of the Loire by 


the contrast of texture obtained by a rough 


shingle roof. And the same thing is to be seen 


inthe Romanesque churches of the Angouléme 


and Puy de Dome districts. On the other hand, 
the charm does not lie in the mere roughness, 
for buildings which are rough all over are often 
wearisomely monotonous. A rough surface is 
always more interesting than a smooth one; but 
one can have too much of it. When it is con- 
sidered how great a variety of materials the 
architect has at his command, and in how many 
ways their surfaces can be finished (or left 
unfinished), it is evident that the opportunities 
for obtaining variety of texture are very large. 
Contrasts of texture can, moreover, not only be 
obtained by using various materials, but also by 
opposing reticulated to plain surfaces, by re- 
lieving rich ornamentation (which at a distance 
gives roughness of texture) with spaces of 
quietude and relative smoothness. One of the 
chief advantages of old buildings over new is in 
the delightful contrasts of texture which they 
almost always possess, and it goes to the heart of 
the painter to see these often, too often need- 


lessly, obliterated by the kind of restoration 
which loves to scrape everything down to the 
dead level of smoothness and monotony. There 
is one point in connection with texture which is 
perhaps worth noting. A rough texture is held 
by many painters to be suggestive of warmth, in 
the same way that the etched line with its 
slightly ragged edge is said to be a warm line 
in comparison with the perfect and sharp cut 
line of an engraving. It is difficult to assign 
a cause for this, but experiment will prove 
that it is the case. If so, perhaps the 
fact is worth the architect’s attention when 
he wishes to make parts of a building sug- 
gestive either of coolness or of warmth. It 
may, perhaps, be well to quote a few happy 
examples of carefully adjusted contrasts and 
harmonies of texture. Taking, for instance, the 
well-known porches at Amiens. The lowest 
portion of the design has a very quiet surface, 
produced by extremely delicate diapering. Above, 
slightly more roughness is obtained by larger 
quatrefoils and foliations in very low relief. 
These two surfaces help to set off with great 
effect the bold statues of the porch, whose deeply 
cut shadows give, at a little distance, the roughest 
possible texture. Other forcible examples may 
be found in Spanish buildings, especially in the 
Alcazar in Seville. Plain rusticated masonry is 
often there used in contrast with very elaborate 
surface ornamentation immediately above it, then 


succeeds a space of absolutely smooth surface, | 


and again a band of delicate ornament surround- 
ing the windows before the roof, with its rough 
tiles, is reached. Much of the artistic effect of 
Moorish architecture evidently depends upon 
texture contrasts. In St. Mark’s at Venice the 
principle is also very obviously at work, and in 
the Romanesque churches of Central Europe and 
some of our own Norman ones reticulation 
contrasted with flat masonry forms a valuable 
help to the artistic effect of the buildings. In 
the matter of contrasts of texture, as in all ques- 
tions of contrast, the principle must not be 
pushed too far, for contrast is a keen-edged 
weapon, and may cut too deeply if not handled 
with care. Hitherto the omission in modern 
buildings (from the painter’s point of view) has 
been quite as much the omission to give sufficient 
texture as the omission of contrast. This is, as 
you see, only a view of the pictorial principles of 
composition. ‘There are many others equally, or 
still more, interesting to the painter. For in- 
stance, the strange influence of diagonal lines 
upon a composition might have been referred to, 
a principle greatly insisted upon by French 
painters. Of some of the principles affecting 
tone and breadth, consistency, as opposed to con- 
trast, the difference between geometric and 
artistic symmetry, relationships of tone, means 
of harmonising systems of curvature, the value 
of concentration, of focussing in detail, in- 
subordination of parts, and its remedies, curva- 
ture and other matters, I might and should 
like to say much; but time will not permit. 
There is only one more point to touch upon, and 
that isindividuality. Individuality, in painting, 
can hardly be described as a law or prin- 
ciple, but it is rather a quality. It is a 
quality which has, perhaps, never been more 
sought for and appreciated than at the present 
day. Whether this isa good or a bad tendency is 
an open question, but it is, on the whole, a right 
one. Interest in the subject of a picture has to 
some extent declined, whereas interest in the 
way in which the subject is treated, or, in other 
words, in the individuality of the artist, is 
increased. It has been realised that what the 
painter thinks about a subject is perhaps of as 
much value as the subject itself, and a picture or 
a statue is desired quite as much because it is the 
work of a particular man as because it is an 
artistic rendering of some particular subject. 
The mere desire to possess the works of a par- 
ticular artist because he has a great name is also 
a factor in the question, but this is not so un- 
healthy a tendency as is often implied. If a 
man has a great name he has probably earned it, 
and there is some characteristic about his work 
which is not to be found in that of others. It is, 
in fact, stamped with a certain individuality. 
Painters have recognised this fact, and it has led 
them to give more play to their own particular 
feelings and ideas, choice of subjects, and 
methods of execution. Would it not perhaps be 
well for architects to be less afraid of fol- 
lowing the tendency of the times in this 
respect, and to give more freedom to the 
expression of their likes and dislikes? The 


public has very clearly, and perhaps rightly, 
expressed its appreciation of originality anl in- 
dividuality in architectural design, by its support 
of those architects who have adopted this course, 
and the names of many of whom will at once 
occur to you. There may be dangers in this, but 
they are the dangers of artistic progress, rather 
than the dangers of artistic stagnation. Is it not 
justifiable to wish to possess a building designed 
by a certain artist and stamped with his indi- 
viduality, the touch of his pencil visible in the 
delicate design of its detail, or his feeling for 
light and shade expressed in bold shadows and 
carefully considered forms of its projections or 
its piercings? One word more as tothe apparent 
complexity of some of the principles to which 
reference has been made, and which it might 
seem might tend to confuse rather than to help 
the designer. Itis not so much in working outa 
design that they may be of use, as in criticising 
it and correcting its defects. As in a picture so 
also in an architectural design, it must frequently 
be felt by the designer that something is wrong, 
but he does not exactly know what. Let him 
recall some of the laws which we have been 
examining and see whether his work is 
not suffering from some one or more of them 
haying been broken through. In practice, more- 
over, they are much simpler than when put into 
words. We have hitherto been considering the 
subject froma painter’s point of view, and have 
been assuming that the architect may take some 
hints from his working theories. It may be added, 
in conclusion, that it is evident that the painter 
has quite as much to learn from the architect. 
There are many artistic qualities in the work of 
most architects which the painter would do well 
to lay to heart. Such qualities, for instance, as 
reserve, definiteness of purpose, dignity of aim, 
absence of sensationalism, grandeur and impres- 
siveness of sentiment. What picture can produce 
an effect compared to that of a great church 
interior or of the bold and massive forms of some 
great architectural building rising from the wide- 
spread lowlands, or the steep side of a moun- 
tainous valley? There are, it is perfectly clear, 
a hundred things which we painters can learn 
from your great historic profession, and some of 
us are not unconscious of the fact. 

Mr. James Ornock, P.R.I., proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, remarking that Mr. 
Rimmington was well known to all artists as one 
who was steadily progressing in his peculiar line 
as an etcher. He had been struck with the 
author’s painstaking pursuit of truth. He had 
that evening brought -before them many of the 
laws which governed painters in their art and 
had applied them with apt illustrations to archi- 
ture. One principle seemed to have been 
omitted, that of the distribution of quantities in 
a work, and the value of individuality had, 
perhaps, been pressed too far; what was termed 
individuality was often merely eccentricity. 
Still as a water-colourist, a collector, and a 
connoisseur, he had listened to the lecture with 
much enjoyment. 

Mr. A. R. G. Frennine seconded the vote of 
thanks, remarking that a thorough grasp of the 
subject had been displayed in the paper, while in 
his works, hung in that room, the author had 
proved that his knowledge was not merely 
theoretical. 

The Rev. P. 8. O’ Buren, D.D., thought that 
many of the principles laid down by Mr. Rim- 
mington could be acted upon with advantage by 
the preacher as well as by the architect, and the 
primary importance of predominance, continuity, 
and radiation could be illustrated in the pulpit as 
well as on the easel or architect’s drawing-board. 
He referred to the niggardliness with which we 
spend money on architecture, and to the utili- 
tarian spirit of the age, both of which would be 
lessened were such lectures as they had heard 
widely made known. 

Mr. Wiuiiam Autrorr said one great ad- 
vantage of such a lecture was that it enabled the 
outsider to say why this picture was good and 
that one poor, as it gave him the reasons why 
certain modes of treatment wre adopted. If 
we examined any of the elder Pugin’s composi- 
tions we should find the lines raliating from a 
common centre very marked, and should also 
perceive a well-defined predominating feature. 

Mr. Atrrep Goopman said the distinction 
between individuality and eccentricity was that 
the latter turned on an axis outside itself, 
whereas the former acted from within. The 
difficulty with architects was that they were 
restrained in developing their individuality by 
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many considerations—by clients, the builder and 
his men, and questions of cost. It was well 
when designs were prepared by one man, for 
when two or more were engaged on the work a 
compromise was adopted, and the work lost 
the of 


impress originality. It was pre- 
ferable for this reason that an asssessor 
should act as judge in an_ architectural 


competition than that the designs should be sub- 
mitted to a committee, for in the latter case 


different persons wished for different modes of 


treatment, and the selected plan was the result 
of a compromise. Again, the architect was at a 
disadvantage as compared with the painter, in 
that his work was not limited by a frame, but 
had to stand its chance in the street of buildings 
which might afterwards be placed against it. 
The observance of the mechanical laws which 
had been stated by the lecturer could not give a 
man taste or power as an artist, but would show 
him why a thing was right or wrong. 

The Cuarrman said he was glad to hear the 
last speaker advocate as an amateur that compe- 
titions should be adjudicated on by a single 
architect rather than a committee. This was a 
growing practice, and was the case in the Shef- 
field municipal buildings’ competition, the fairest 
one yet arranged, and one in which the profes- 
sion had the fullest confidence in, and universal 
respect for, the assessor, Mr. Waterhouse. 

Mr. Roounecron briefly replied, remarking 
that he had not dwelt on the relation of quanti- 
ties in composition on account of the demands of 
time, demands which had compelled him to 
sketch his subject in a very superficial manner. 
He had, perhaps, overstated the importance 
of individuality ; but the tendency of the day was 
for men to follow and copy each other. Doubtless 
the quality was liable to lapse into eccentricity, 
but it was certain that those buildings which 
were most widely admired were marked by great 
individuality of treatment. As had been well 
said, architecture was greatly hampered by con- 
ditions; the architect had little or no control 
over the scale, surroundings, and cost of the 
buildings he was called on to design, and was 
greatly fettered by the building owner, and eyen 
the contractor. Still, he would suggest that 
intimate knowledge of these laws would be of 
some value to the architect, if only as a means of 
self-criticism of his designs. The work of the 
decorator was making vast strides, and it seemed 
that before long the painter and architect would 
ens side by side, as in the great days of 
old. 


ee 


ROYAL ACADEMY PRIZES. 


\ E publish herewith the official list of the 
awards of prizes at the Royal Academy 
on Tuesday last. The competitive works have 
deen on public view during the week, and 
although the paintings and sculpture may be 
described as of an unusually high standard of 
merit, the architectural designs and drawings 
shown are far below the average. If these poor 
drawings are to be taken as the present standard 
of the Royal Academy Architectural Schools, it 
is evident that some reforn.ation will soon be 
necessary. Both the compositions shown, as well 
as the manner in which they are delineated, 
exhibit a great falling off, while not a few of the 
drawings and designs are as weak and puerile as 
they can very well be. The Gold Medal and 
Travelling Studentship for Architecture, value 
£200, have gone begging this year, only two 
mediocre designs having been submitted in eum- 
petition for this valuable and attractive prize. 
The Silver Medals for Measured Drawings 
have been won by two sets illustrating the 
Great Hall at Hampton Court ‘Palace, the 
first prize being taken by an unfinished series 
of rather well-drawn details. The subject, 
though rich and famous, is not particularly well 
adapted nor effective for such a contest. The 
prize students’ work for the last two years may 
be classed among the most attractive portion of 
this week’s exhibition, though of these drawings 
also it must be suid, they are not equal to the 
high degree of merit often noted on previous 
occasions. Mr. R. W. Schultz, the Gold Medal 
and Travelling Student for Architecture for 1887, 
shows some measured drawings of San Miniato 
al Monte at Florenze, the pulpit in the church 
of San Ambrozio, Milan (very charmingly detailed 
im pencil), some mosaics and carvings from the 
Baptisteries of Florence and Pisa, some measured 
sheets of the Cathedral at Athens, the Kapnikarea 
Church there, and a church at Daphne. The 


sheet of enriched capitals from the Narthex of 


St. Mark’s, Venice, is also worthy cf commenda- 


tion. Mr. Arthur Jemmett, the Eng is!.Travelling 


Student for Architecture for 1888, is scarcely so 
happy in the work he shows. For instance, the 
measured sketches of the courtyard at Compton 
Winyates, as well as the sketch from the garden 
front of the same house, are not a success. 
This is to be regretted, for the subject could not 
be surpassed for interest, and, so far as we are 
aware, has not been properly measured up yet. 
His other drawings give sepia views from Christ 
Church, Ely Cathedral, and Romsey Abbey. Mr. 
George I'rampton, the Gold Medallist and travel- 
ling Student Sculptor for 1887, is to be congratu- 
lated on his full-length statue of a youth bearing 
alamp «nd over his shoulder a scythe. On his 
head are the wings of a bird brought round over 
the face, casting an effective shadow. The pose 
and lithesome vigour of the figure are admirable, 
and the modelling is good; but we do not know 
the title given to the composition. His low relief 
of St. Christiana, ina gold Ionic frame, is deli- 
cately designed, and suggestive of more detail, 
though we prefcr the bronze bust, by the 
same skilful hand, of Christabel, on the 
other side of the gallery. The Travelling 
and Gold Medal Student for Painting, 1887, 
Mr. A. T. Nowell, sends in, besides a large land- 
scape and figure painting, some studies rather 
crudein colourfrom Venice; the Mosque, Cordova; 
some bits from the Alhambra, and mural figure 
decorations from Italy. Although we cannot 
praise the architectural competitive work ex- 
hibited, the sculpture shown seems much more 
interesting, and Mr. W. Gascombe John, the 
winner of the Gold Medal of the year, has dis- 
tinguished himself by his group of an old blind 
man seated with his dying boy upon his knee, 
the subject thus rendered being entitled ‘‘ Part- 
ing.’’ The technical skill of the artist is 
illustrated by the manner in which he has 
treated the flesh and modelling of the toil-worn 
old man in contrast to the soft, undulating form 
of the youth, and his power as a sgulptor is 
realised in the anxious glance of the agonised 
though resigned parent, whose head, bent forward 
over his child, seems to listen for his parting 
breath, or, possibly, hoping against hope, to 
catch the sound of long-looked-for help even 
at the eleventh hour. Mr. John comes from 
Cardiff Castle, and has worked under Mr. 
Thomas Nicholls, the sculptor, to whom 
no doubt he owes much of his training, 
though he has since been to Greece, aided 
by the assistance of Lord Bute. Miss Ger- 
trude EK. Demain Hammond had no serious 
competitor for the prize of £40 offered for 
the design of a portion of a frieze of a 
public building, entitled a ‘‘ Harvest Festival.’ 
Her cartoon, giving the principal figures full size, 
is one of the best specimens of chalk-drawing 
shown this year, and if the composition itself is 


not marked by any special decorative originality, 


there is much good drapery and figure- work con- 
tained in it, and the design serves to show what 
a lady-artist may do in the way of successful 
decoration. The silver medal and £25 offered 
for a draped figure (Lady Macbeth walking in 
her sleep), was well competed for; but the judges 
could have had but little difficulty in awarding 
the prize to Mr. Paul Raphael Montford. The 
success of the year clearly is the landscape- 
painting by Miss Elizabeth M. Nichol, for which 
the Creswick Prize (£30) has been awarded. 
The subject is ‘‘ The Angler’s Haunt,’’ and we 
have seldom seen a more charming picture. Miss 
Helen Margaret Plews ranks as proxime accessit 
with a very good work, on which she is to be 
congratulated. ‘There were about twenty com- 
petitors. 

The following is a list of the students to whom 
prizes were awarded :—Historical painting— 
‘‘An Episode of the Deluge,’’ gold medal and 
travelling studentship (£200), Herbert James 
Draper. Landscape painting — ‘Morning: 
‘Hail, smiling morn,’’’ Turner gold medal and 
scholarship (£50), Ursula Wood ; prowime accessit, 
Frank Dickson. Landscape painting—‘‘ The 
Angler’s Haunt,’’ Creswick Prize (30), Elizabeth 
M. Nichol; prowime accessit, Helen Margaret 
Plews. Painting of a figure from the life— 
silver medal, first, John Henry Frederick Bacon ; 
silver medal, second, Stephen Briggs Carlill. 
Painting of a head from life—silver medal, first, 
Elizabeth M. Nichol ; silver medal, second, Robert 
Ambrose Dudley. Copy of an oil-painting— 
Portrait of Philip LV., by Velasquez, silver 
medal, first, not awarded; silver medal, second, 
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Walter Ernest Spindler. Copy of a landscape— 
‘* View of Dolbaddern Castle,”’ by J. M.W. Turner, 
R.A., silver medal, George Spencer Watson. 
Cartoon of a draped figure — (Lady Macbeth 
Walking in Her Sleep), ‘‘Macbeth,”’ Act v. se. 1, 
silver medal and prize (£25), Paul Raphael 
Montford. Design in monochrome for a figure 
picture—‘‘ St. Peter Denying Christ,’’ Armitage 
prizes, first (£30) and bronze medal, Gerald 
Edward Moira; second (£10), W. T. Maud.* 
Design for the decoration of a portion of a public 
building—‘‘ A Harvest Iestival,”’ prize (£40), 
Gertrude E. Demain Hammond. Drawing of 
a figure from the life—silyer medal, first, 
William T. Maud; silver medal, second, Perey 
Short. Set of six drawings of a figure from the 
life—first prize (£50), Percy Short; second 
prize (£25), Stephen Briggs Carlill*; third 
prize (£15), Francis Joseph Mackenzie; fourth 
prize (£10), Frederick Dudley Walenn. Draw- 
ing of a head from the life—silver medal, first 
Florence Hannam ; silver medal, second, Marion 
Clarkson. Drawing of a statue or group—silver 
medal, first, not awarded; silver medal, second, 
Beatrice Emma Parsons. Drawing of a statue or 
group—prize (£10), Guy KE. Broun Morison. 

Perspective drawing in outline (open to painters. 
and sculptors only), the ‘‘ New Staircase at the 
National Gallery ’’—silver medal, Helen Sarah. 
Squire. Line engravings of a drawing of a 

figure from the life—gold medal and prize (£25), 

no competition. Composition in sculpture— 
‘‘Parting,’’ gold medal and travelling student- 

ship (£200), William Gascombe John ; proxime 
accessit, Henry Charles Fehr. Set of three models. 
of a figure from the life—first prize (£50), John 
Wenlock Rollins; second prize (£20), Charles 
John Allen. Model of a design—the “ Finding 
the Body of Abel,’ first prize (£30), Henry 
Charles Fehr; second prize (£10), Andrea OC. Luc- 

chesi. Design for a medal—saving of life from fire, 
silver medal, not awarded. Model ofa figure from 
the life—silver medal, first, Thomas Richard Essex; 

silver medal, second, Sidney Herbert Physick. 

Model of a statue or group—silver medal, first, 

not awarded; silver medal, second, Herbert. 
Arthur Horwitz. Model of a statue or group— 
—prize (£10), Reginald Arthur. Design in 
architecture — public baths, gold medal, and 
travelling studentship (£200), not awarded. Set: 
of architectural drawings—‘‘The Great Hall, 

Hampton Court Palace,’ silver medal, first, 
George Harry Jacques; silver medal, second, 
Ernest W M. Wonnacott. Set of architecturak 
designs (Upper School)—prize (£25), Thomas 
Davison. Set of drawings of an architectural 

design (Lower School)—prize (£10), Alexander 
Mackintosh. Perspective drawing in outline 
(open to architects only)—‘“‘ Inside of the Chapter- 

house, Westminster,’’? silver medal, no com-— 
petition. 

The Landseer Scholarships in painting and 
sculpture of £40 a year each, tenable for two 
years, given for the best work done in the 
examination for passing into the second term of 
studentship, have been awarded—in painting, to 
Ernest Spence and William T. Maud; in 
sculpture, to Henry Charles Fehr. : 


ES 0 —_—_ 


St. Clement’s Church, Hastcheap, E.C., having 
been repaired and decorated under the super-— 
intendence of Mr. W. Butterfield, F.S.A., was re- — 
opened on Sunday after Divine service. The organ, — 
originally built by Renatus Harris in 1709, has also 
been almost entirely reconstructed. After the Great 
Fire the church was rebuilt from Sir Christopher — 
Wren’s designs, and contains the pulpit and sotind- 
ing-board of that period, and much carving by 
Grinling Gibbons. The church was rearranged in 
1872, as now from Mr. Butterfield’s designs. z 

The new workhouse in Bensham-road, Gates- 
head-on-Tyne, is approaching completion. It is” 
being built on the pavilion system at a cost of 
£50,000. Messrs. Morton, Newcombe, and Lister 
are the architects, and Mr. Walter Scott, of New- — 
castle, is the contractor. The buildings occupy a 
site of 22 acres, and include three distinct blocks 
for the regular inmates, residences for the officials, 
rooms for the committee, schools for the children, 
hospitals, a large plunge bath, and shops for joinery, 
blacksmithing, tailormg, tinsmithing, and shoe- 
making purposes. 2 


The new workhouse, Cardiff, is nearing comple- 
tion, and is being warmed and ventilated through- 
out by means of Shorland’s patent warm-air 
ventilating Manchester grates and open fireplace — 
Manchester stoves, the same being supplied by Mr. — 
K. H. Shorland, of Manchester. . aa 


oy 


* Disqualified, haying received the same prize before. ; 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


T. SAVIOUR’S, Southwark, is now in a fair 
way of being restored. The Bishop of 
Rochester has issued an appeal on behalf of the 
proposed restoration, and the services of Sir 
Arthur Blomfield have been retained for the 
work. The exact steps to be taken are not yet 
made public; but, doubtless, Sir Arthur has by 
this time mentally matured a scheme, even if he 
has not decided upon the details. All we learn 


from the good bishop’s manifesto is that the 


ignoble nave and nave aisles are to be dealt with 
as they justly deserve, and that out of their ruins 
will arise a fairer creation, which, together with 


_ the old choir and transepts, is to form the new 


fane, modern and ancient handiwork blended in 
“one harmonious whole.’’ 


Interesting myself very much in St. Saviour’s, 
and its proposed restoration, I made an effort to 
renew my memories of the interior of the building, 
and managed to be present at evening last Sunday. 
I did not have an opportunity of seeing the 
famed Lady-chapel, but was charmed again by 
the beautiful proportions of the internal archi- 
tecture of the choir, wrought in that peculiarly 
bold and massive manner that is quite, and only, 
English, and which never fails to fascinate and 
captivate our imagination. It is vastly interest- 
ing in mere composition, in solidity of workman- 
ship, and in the delicate contouring of its 
mouldings, which arg, withal, large, liberal, and 
always effective. Really, it is an admirable 
piece of design, and I would thus early suggest, 
with all humility, that this portion of the church 
may well be innocent of the restorer’s hands, 
gave for any small and genuine repair that may 
be necessary, which doesn’t seem to be the case, 
the appearance of the arcades and superimposed 
architecture giving one the impression that old 
Gwilt had done a most conscientious and patient 
work when he essayed to restore the building in 
the earlier part of the present century. 


In ordinary restoration works, the question of 
what not to do is of far more moment than that 
of what is to be done. Here it should be quite 
the reverse. So far as the circumstances of the 
ease seem to justify, the ‘‘restoration’’ should 
consist, for the most part, of the addition of new 
work, and is really referable to class No. 5— 
“‘imaginative restoration’’—in the formulated 
table I gave on October 11th last. The re-erection 
of the nave and nave aisles in harmony with the 


architecture of the choir would seem to be the 


YS 


hazardous process. 


an only improve. 


in love with their profession. 


chief work, the only data on which to base the 
new design being the existing old portions of the 
edifice. Anyhow, be this as it may, one feels 
that in the care of Sir Arthur Blomfield the 


church has fallen in safe hands, and that attempts 


at radical alterations, involving interference with 


_ the beautiful old work, will not have to be feared, 


as might have been the case had the restoration 
been intrusted to other parties. That the old 
design and material will be reverenced as highly 
as in Gwilt’s day we have every reason for 
believing, and, unless I am very much mistaken, 
we shall have less excuse for any exclamation 
about the restoration of St. Saviour’s than 
about that of any large building that has, 
of late, been treated to this doubtful and 
Any works, so long as 
the venerable stones are lovingly cared for, 
The present nave is a 
despicable affair, and has been wisely cut off 


_ fromthe old buildings, as a foul thing that is 
unworthy of the fellowship of true architecture. 


There is one style of writing that never fails 
to please the architect and architectural student 
It deals with old 
churches, and refers now and again to some 
example in an English town, village, or country- 
side. By some strange fascination, to be ac- 
counted for, perhaps, by the fact that it takes us 
away from architecture as a bread-winning call- 
ing to thé love of architecture for its own sake, 
and that it allures our thoughts from smoky city 
to breezy common and leafy country lanes—by 


_ some power of this kind it never fails to hold our 
- 8ympathies. 


I take it, therefore, that the paper 
which Mr. E. P. Warren recently read 
before the Architectural Association, was keenly 
appreciated for this reason. I know that I com- 
menced reading the report of this lecture on 
“The Colour Decoration of Churches,’’ intending 
to scan superficially, but quickly found myselt 
deep in a serious perusal that proved enjoyable 
from beginning to end. As to the moral of the 


whole, however, the colour decoration of our 
churches, it is marvellous to reflect upon the 
extent to which architects are split into two 
hostile camps on this question. And I must con- 
fess to a decided sympathy with the anti- 
decorators as regards churches, whatever else I 
may feel with respect to secular buildings. 
Certain I am that no building, the walls of which 
are covered with artificial colour, can ever im- 
press us with that sense of pure and spiritual 
beauty and loveliness that we are conscious of 
when we enter an undecorated church, the in- 
ternal architecture of which is of honest masonry, 
rich on its surface with a numberless variety of 
delicate greys of all tints and tones, whereon in 
sweet harmony fall great breadths of brilliant, 
positive colour, that are referable to the bright 
sun’s rays filtering through the stained glass in 
the clerestory above. How many of us must have 
taken delightin this, and where would be the effect 
if the coloured sunlight fell upon an artificially- 
coloured surface? I have before urged that 
positive colour in a church should be procured 
solely and alone through the medium of stained- 
glass windows, and that the grey neutral tints 
of the architecture should be recognised as the 
proper contrast and balance to the bright colour, 
and it is an opinion I am not likely to change. 


I have heard that there was once upon a time 
a certain well-known architect who, being told 
that it was proposed to ‘‘decorate’’ a particular 
church that he had designed, expressed a hope 
that he might be in his grave when the attempt 
was made! He was one of a class, doubtless, to 
whom St. Stephen’s Chapel is a horrible night- 
mare, who have regard to the architecturalism of 
architecture, and believe that in many cases those 
who would colour stone architecture would paint 
apiece of sculpture till it resembles a stray inmate 
from Madame Tussaud’s. 


There is one very good point in favour of the 
decorative artist: he exhibits a laudable desire to 
regard the exterior as subordinate to the interior 
of a building, which, of course, it is to an in- 
comparable degree. It is astonishing, though, 
how few ever reflect upon the relation of interior 
to exterior. The neglect of internal design for 
external effect still continues to be a reproach on 
19th-century architecture. Outward and visible 
show is striven for before the attainment of 
inward and spiritual grace. Yet a noble building 
is always more beautiful within than without, 
and an ignoble building is just the reverse. By 
analogy we can see that this is true. There are 
buildings that remind one of empty-headed per- 
sons—gorgeous without, but barren within. And 
there are others whose true beauty we only dis- 
cover when we are admitted within their portals, 
just as there are men and women whose real 
worth we only perceive when we have gained 
their confidence and become aware of their inner- 
most thoughts and aspirations. 


The Stockholm municipality have adopted some 
new building restrictions of a miscellaneous and 
prosaic description; but among the different 
clauses is one of more than passing interest, since 
it is practically an admission on the part of the 
Stockholm authorities of the urgent necessity 
to effect something of the same nature that those 
of us who are Registrationists wish to do in this 
country. Runs the clause in question : ‘‘ Houses 
of brick and stone more than one story in height 
must not, under a penalty of from 200 to 300 
kronor, be erected by others than those who hold 
certificates from a recognised school of building, 
or other corresponding technical academy, show- 
ing them to have the necessary architectural 
knowledge. However, the building board is 
empowered, if recommended, to dispense with 
snch qualifications. Ground-owners are com- 
pelled, under a similar penalty, to furnish the 
name of the architect employed by them in writing 
to the board before the work is begun, and 
stating that the latter assumes full responsibility 
in respect of the work.’’ Stockholm is now miles 
in advance of London. Inthe matter of building 
restrictions the Swedes have long been ahead of 
this country, and now the gulf becomes more 
apparent to all. In Swedish towns jerry-build- 
ing is unknown ; in London we have such a state 
of things that the daily papers are able to get a 
joke out of their comic men, about houses that 
‘‘eould be demolished with a toothpick’?! I 
must confess that when I advised readers the 
other day to keep an eye on your Legal In- 
telligence, I little thought that an illustration of 


what I desired to demonstrate would so quickly 
appear. What are we coming to? 


It so happens that two or three days ago I was 
holding a most interesting conversation with a 
gentleman who has resided in Sweden for twenty 
years, and during that time been largely in- 
terested in the building trade. I asked him why 
it was that, whereas here we have rotten build- 
ings all around us, in such places evenas Gotten- 
berg, buildings other than those erected with the 
most perfect constructive soundness are not to be 
found? He replied that/ in Sweden, if a build- 
ing owner contravenes the by-laws, he is liable 
to have not only the building destroyed, but his 
ground forfeited to the Municipality; and, 
further than this, that for minor faults he brings 
upon himself the whole of the expenses of the 
supervising city architect and his staff, which, 
where all goes well, are borne by the public. I 
suppose, therefore, the gist of the matter is, that 
England being a ‘‘free’’ country, this freedom 
at times amounts to the permitting of licentious- 
ness in some things. Yet it remains to be 
proved whether some of the more stringent 
building regulations which, in several Continental 
countries, stamps out the foul jerry-building 
fungus would not in this country be equally pro- 
ductive of good results. 


I do not remember ever regretting more my 
inability to attend a lecture than I do the one 
delivered by Mr. A. Wallace Rimmington on 
Tuesday evening last, before the Society of 
Architects. From a friend who was present, 
however, I gather that it was a most successful 
affair, the meeting being exceptionally well 
attended, many ladies gracing the company. My 
reasons for so greatly regretting my unavoidable 
absence are that Mr. Rimmington has admirably 
treated a subject which, to the shame of archi- 
tects, is grossly neglected, and that is, what I 
have ever endeavoured to press upon my readers, 
the importance of architectural composition, and 
of the ethical laws of material beauty. I call 
Mr. Rimmington’s paper magnificent. It does 
not altogether surprise me, seeing the dumbness 
of architects themselves in this matter, that the 
subject should be pat before them by one outside 
their ranks. In broad questions of design, as I 
have more than once observed, a layman of great 
artistic intelligence can point out to the architect 
things which he, wrapt in the contemplation of 
detail, does not observe; and even blunt public 
criticism may hold in check the excesses of the 
professional man. I only hope the council of the 
Society of Architects will prevail on Mr. Rim- 
mington to continue the consideration of the 
points he had, on his own confession, no time to 
touch upon; and may I be there to hear! 


Messrs. Peto’s ‘‘profit-sharing ’’ scheme seems 


really a bona fide one ; but it is faulty in several 
respects, and will, if not amended, irritate the 
men in the long-run rather than conciliate them. 
The rules and regulations governing the men are 
too many and too vague, and the reservation to 
the firm of power to make further regulations 
during the progress of the contract is too one- 
sided. ‘Then the provision that a representative 
of the men shall be present at the audit of 
accounts is hardly guarantee enough. Messrs. 
Peto themselves are, of course, above suspicion 
of ‘‘cooking’’ accounts, but all firms are not, 
and an ordinary workman in the midst of a batch 
of accountants is a very helpless and suspicious 
creature. Idon’t see, moreover, how the Trades 
Unions can accept the clause against strikes as tt 
stands. Still, the scheme is in many ways so 
much better than most others of the kind that L 
should like to see it fairly discussed by those in- 
terested, and amended where needful. Judicious 
‘« profit-sharing ’’—regulated neither by masters 
nor men, but by an independent guild of which 
both masters and men were members might, I 
fancy, do something to end strikes, and kill Mr. 
Buggins, and possibly teach the officials of School 
Boards and other public authorities to be honest 
and capable in time. Gorn. 


ona oo 


' At the last meeting of the Stockport town council 
an animated discussion took place on a special 
committee’s recommendation to appoint Mr. John 
Atkinson borough surveyor, at a salary of £400 a 
year, being an advance of £270 a year on the salary 
he is now receiving as an assistant surveyor in 
the Corporation offices. The recommendation was 
carried; an amendment that Mr. Atkinson’s salary 
be £250 per year being lost by a large majority. 
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SKETCHES IN SWEDEN AND DENMARK. 


St. Peter’s Church, Malmi, Sweden.—This is a 
large brick church in the usual Baltic style, con- 
sisting of a nave and aisles, shallow transepts, 
an apsidal choir, with six radiating chapels, and 
a lofty western tower. The dimensions over all 
are about 225ft. long by 68ft. across the 
transepts. The date of its foundation is givenas 
1313; and in all its details it resembles a church 
of the first class, such as were erected in Mecklem- 
burg and Pomerania during the first half of 
the 14th century, except that the moulded brick- 
work is not so rich, and there is an entire absence 
_ of the carved brickwork so characteristic of the 
buildings on the other side of the Baltic. There 
is about the work generally the same solidity and 
straighforwardness so noticeable in the great 
churches in Liibeck; and the close commercial 
intercourse which existed in Medizval times 
between the two ports will doubtless account for 
the great similarity of the buildings in Liibeck 
and Malmé. The western tower is of massive 
brickwork, and was surmounted by a lofty 
gabled spire, blown down in 1442. The angles 
have quoins of roughly-faced granite blocks, 
averaging 5ft. by lft. 6in. by lft. 6in., and 
across a wide crack on the south side, caused by 
a settlement, similar blocks have been cut in to 
bond in the two parted sides and equalise the 
pressure. The nave is lofty and vaulted in brick, 
and supported by brick flying buttresses over the 
aisles; and the transepts, the faces of which are 
on a line with the aisle walls, rise the full height 
of the nave roofs, with lofty arcaded gables ; but 
he outlines are pleasingly broken in each side of 
the nave by boldly-projecting chapels. The 
gables of these chapels are the most decorated 
parts of the building, and they, and the windows 
belowthem, havethe mouldings and cusped panels 
formed in the black-glazed bricks so common in 
Liibeck. The apse of St. Peter’s also shows the 
same influence. It consists of five semi-octagonal 
chapels surrounding a semi-octagon and radiating 
from its centre, and as each chapel is completely 
formed, this requires the westernmost flying 
buttresses to radiate in a westerly direction, pro- 
ducing a most picturesque effect. The apse of 
the dome at Liibeck was identical with this on 
plan before its central chapel was lengthened. 
‘The whole of the interior is bare, plastered and 
whitewashed, but the exterior appears to have 
been restored fairly well. Roeskilda, Denmark.— 
The cathedral church of St. Lucius, Roeskilda, 
in Seeland, is the most important ecclesiastical 
building in Denmark, and the principal tomb- 
house of its kings. It consists of a long nave and 
aisles, only broken by slighly projecting tran- 
septs, and a semicircular apse ‘without any 
chapels. The length over all is about 270ft., 
and its width 80ft. The west front has two 
lofty towers and spires, and the sides of the 
church have large Late projecting chapels which 


contain the royal tombs, and quite cover up the 
old work. The apse is vaulted over the aisle 
and the clerestory, the latter being lighted by 
round headed triplets over single windows in the 
aisles. The whole arrangement of the apse is so 
simple that Fergusson suggests it to be only the 
rebuilding of a half of a previous circular church, 
similar to those of Bornholm. The whole of the 
building is vaulted throughout in brick, some of 
which is left exposed, but the greater part is 
plastered, and has been decorated lately in a 
very unsatisfactory manner. The original church 
was consecrated in 1084, and rebuilt or restored 
after a fire in 1282.—J. Tavenor Perry. 


SHOPS AT ROSSLYN-HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


TuHEsE shops are being erected at the corner of 
Downshire-hill and Rosslyn-hill, Hampstead, 
upon the site of some very old and dilapidated 
houses. The High-street of this rising and 
fashionable suburb is rapidly becoming a very 
good shopping neighbourhood, and the latest 
addition is no disgrace to the locality, which can 
boast of some very good shop property. The 
buildings are being erected by Mr. G. Lyford, of 
266, Uxbridge-road, W., from the design of Mr. 
Hidward Monson, jun., A.R.I.B.A., of Grosvenor 
House, The Vale, Acton, W. ‘The external face 
is red bricks and Dumfries stone, and the roofs 
are covered with Broseley tiles. 
HINKSEY VICARAGE, OXFORD. 

Tus house, of which we give a view from the 
garden and a plan, requires but little further 
description. The walls are of brick with stone 
dressings, and the roofs are covered with tiles. 
The interior arrangements display good planning, 
and the wants of a clergyman have been well 
considered. Mr. H. Wilkinson Moore, of Ox- 
ford, is the architect of this vicarage. 


EXAMPLES OF PEN DRAUGHTSMANSHIP, BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN. 
THE sumptuously got-up volume which Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. have this week published on 
‘* Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen,’’* by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell, is a thoroughly creditable 
book, as indeed might be expected from the hand 
of such an able and artistic worker as the author. 
No trouble seems to have been spared to make 
the volume worthy of the occasion, and the print- 
ing and paper are excellent. But that which 
makes the book valuable, of course, is the fact 
that its writer, as a pictorial delineator of con- 
siderable ability, knows in the main exactly what 
he is talking about, and we can only regret that 
the pages of this folio are not enhanced by a few 
of his own drawings, which every one knows and 
aamires. By special permission of the publishers 
we are enabled to supplement these remarks with 
a double-page plate of reproductions, giving a 
series of examples which we have chosen rather 
with the idea of representing that portion of the 
subject with which an architectural journal 
generally has reference, than as attempting to 
show the comprehensive character of the illus- 
trations to be found in the volume before us. 
Commencing with a brief essay on the art of pen 
drawing, which is described as one of the most 
facile, least understood, and most abused of -the 
arts, theauthor distinguishes between pen-workand 
etching, and defines its aims and limitations, add- 
ing, in short, that ‘‘ pen drawing is, was, and ever 
shall be, drawing with a pen, and nothing more.” 
Of pen drawing in the past he says but little, for 
the simple reason that there is little to be said, 
though a knowledge of its immaturity in days 
gone-by helps one to the appreciation of its 
development in our own time. The Old Masters 
were not called upon to develop the art, which to 
them was only a medium for ‘sketches of pro- 
jects and intentions,’’ whereas now a wider scope 
and higher aims have developed pen-and-ink 
drawing hitherto quite unknown. Holbein’s 
“‘Dance of Death,’’? Albert Diirer’s and Israel 
von Meckenen’s engravings, Rembrandt’s etch- 
ings, and the lovely Renaissance decorative head 
and tail-pieces may of course be studied to the 
best advantage. In this connection a drawing by 
Titian is given of alandscape, and also an unsigned 
study of a figure by Diirer, followed by a head of 
a child by Vandyke, but no one of these is of great 
interest. Of pen-and-ink drawings of to-day, 
Mr. Pennell says he has ‘‘ selected the best work, 
so far as I have been able to find it, of all the 
schools, and not merely of one narrow French, 


* “ Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen : their Work 
and their Methods. A Study of the Art to-day, with 
Technical Suggestions.”” By Josrra Penney. (London: 
Macmillan and Co.) 


English, Italian, German, Spanish, or Americar 
method, the merits or shortcomings of which on 
would be unable to point ont without using thi 
comparative plan’’ adopted in his treatise. H 
is ‘‘not without hope that the pen drawing 
published here will show many who are pleased 
to call themselves pen draughtsmen, that they 
are without the faintest ilea of the aims, objects, 
and limitations of the art; as well as bringing to 
the notice of amateurs, collectors, critics, and 
print-sellers, a healthy, vigorous, flourishing art 
which is being developed and improved in all its 
branches, and owes nothing whatever to then 
fostering care or encouragement.’’ This may be 
called riding the high horse with great gusto and 
display ; though it may be fairly questioned if 
such flaunts as these add weight or value to 
the more practical remarks which accompa 
the examples throughout the volume. Wa 

of space will prevent us from followin; 
these technical observations 


about architectural drawings later on im hi 
folio. The Spanish and Italian work is repr 

sented by Mariano Fortuny, Daniel Vierge, G. 
Favretto, J. F. Raffaélli, A. Montalti, Antonio 
Fabrés, Louis Galice, Ferrand Fau, Martin 

Rico, EK. Tito, and A. Casanova Y. Estorach 
We give two drawings from among these by 
Martin Rico. That in the bottom left-hand 
corner of our sheet is a sketch from Venice, made 
expressly for this book, and reproduced by photo- 
gravure. Mr. Pennell says of it, ‘‘the fact of 
sunshine is not more evident than the actual 
position of the sun directly behind the spectator, © 
shown by the direction of every line, which goes” 
to make up a shadow. Notice how he has con-— 
centrated his only pure black in the two open 
windows near the centre of the drawing; and 
yet he has relieved this black by bits of pure” 
white, in one window by the flowers trained 
across it, and in the other by the charmingly — 
placed patches of sunlight just behind the half-— 
closed shutter and on the rich decorations which — 
he has indicated, and which we know so well on — 
many Venetian windows. Notice, too, the light — 
giving such value to the darks on both sides of it, — 
which shows through the crack between the 
window-frame and the shutter; see how the light — 
and shade are managed on the little shrine and 
on the wall and window under it, and the way 
in which the light on one wall is carried into the 
shadow on the other by the arrangement of the 
foliage. You should also study they 


manner in which he works out to the edges of 
the drawing, leading you into it by the most 
delicate and graceful lines. His architecture is — 
only hinted and suggested; but so thoroughly — 
does he know his Venice that an architect could 
work from his suggestions, while for an artist 
they are simply perfect of their kind.” The 
central drawing in the upper part of our plate 
is another of Rico’s studies, and it is considered by 
Mr. Pennell as one of the best he ever made. He 
says, ‘‘ Rico’s knowledge of thenecessity of concen- — 
tration is specially notable in the drawing of the 
Canal with a gondola, in which the inside of the — 
felze, or cover of the gondola, is the only pure — 
black; but it is so skilfully managed with little 
touches of white, suggestions of the carving, the © 
window on the opposite side and the lamp, that 
you do not see it is a pure black, for your 
eye is carried at once to the keynote to the whole — 
picture—the large door, which is really not =e 


black as the gondola, but because there are here 
no opposing whites, it seems, as Rico intended, 
much blacker.’’ In the section devoted to Se 
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man work we have illustrations by Adolf Menzel, 
W. Dietz, H. Schlittgen, Robert Haug, Hermann 
Liiders, Ludwig Marold, A. Oberlander, Albert — 
Richter, A. Stucki, and Waldemar Frederick; 
while in the chapter from France we notice speci- — 
mens of work by Léon Lhermitte, Edouard — 
Detaille, Madeleine Lemaire, P. G. Jeanniot, 
Louis Leloir, Maxime Lalanne, Ulysse Butin, 
St. Elme Gautier, H. Scott, Mars, A. Langon, 
A. Lalauze, M. de Wylie, Caran, D’ Ache. 
This catalogue will indicate what a variety of 
work is thus brought together for analysis and 
study. We give two sketches by Maxime — 
Lalanne, whom Mr. Pennell describes as “‘ one ot — 
the most exquisite and refined illustrators of 
architecture who ever lived. His ability to one 
press a great building, a vast town, or a delicate — 
little landscape, has never been equalled by any=— 
body but Whistler.’’ The studies from his hand 
are those in the top corners of our illustration. 
That to the right gives a ‘‘ Vue du Marche Roe 
mond,’’? and that to the left, ‘‘La Porte S 
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Antoine, Amsterdam,’’ from ‘‘La Hollande i 
Vol d'\Oiseau.’’ The sketch by H. Scott of the 
clock tower from Chantilly is classified under 
French work, though it seems uncertain whether 
he bea Frenchman or not. ‘‘ He is nota master 
any means; but he has done more of 
this work than anyone else in France. Look- 
ing at his drawing, I should say most un- 
doubtedly he was educated as an architect.’’ 
“In the h2adpiece at Chantilly the drawing of 
the flat mansard roof is absolutely expressionless 
and without zharacter. It is impossible to tell 
whether it is of slate, shingle, or stone. I sup- 
pose it is slate, the material of which all French 
roofs are built. But there is no reason why a 
man should make a long series of parallel lines 
when a few, drawn with discretion, would have 
shown the material much more plainly. The 
drawing, or, at least, the reproduction, containsa 
great number of blacks, thus scattering his 
effects; but its chief merit is its expression of 
details, which are very well rendered.’’ Among 
the French draughtsmen are some few who 
direct their attention chiefly to the delineation of 
sculpture, and among these is St. Elme Gautier, 
whose drawing of ‘‘la Génie des Arts’’ after 
the high relief by Mercié over one of the door- 
ways of the Louvre, figures in the middle of our 
photolithograph herewith. Mr. Pennell says: 
“One cannot call this drawing of Gautier’s very 
artistic ; but it is a clean, sharp rendering of the 
subject, and as such is a good study.” The 
chapter devoted to English pen drawing will be 
read with enhanced interest from Mr. Pennell 
writing as an American draughtsman living in 
London. We regret that we cannot give copious 
extracts from what he says. The specimens of 
work illustrated include the names of Frederick 
Sandys, Ford Madox Brown, E. J. Poynter, 
R.A., Sir Fredk. Leighton, William Small, W. 
L. Wyllie, T. Blake Wirgman, Fred. Walker, 
Geo. du Maurier, Charles Keene, Linley Sam- 
bourne, Harry Furniss, George Reid, Walter 
Crane, Randolph Caldecott, Maurice Griffen- 
hagen, Hugh Thomson, Herbert Railton, Leslie 
Willson, J. Raven Hill, and Alfred Parsons. 
America is spoken of as the adopted country of 
pen drawing, as Spain and Germany were its 
homes. The following are the names chosen 
from across the Atlantic for representation: 
Edwin A. Abbey, C. S. Reinhart, Reginald B. 
Birch, H. F'. Farny, Howard Pyle, Arthur Frost, 
F. Remington, E. W. Kemble, Alice Barber, 
Robert Blum, Alfred Brennan, F. Lungren, 
Harry Fenn, Kenyon Cox, and Wyatt 
Eaton. Both of these lists necessarily are 
incomplete, and the task of selecting’ con- 
temporary work always becomes more or less 
invidious. The author, however, seldom fails 
to say what he has to say unhesitatingly, though 
he does so at times in a dictatorial—we had 
almost said hectoring—style, suggesting a self- 
confidence which is by no means pleasing. After 
all, other people have views equally worthy of 
consideration, and even if in full enjoyment of a 
celestial certainty as to the correctness of one’s 
own way of thinking, little, surely, is really 
ed by indicating how cock-sure one may be. 
The chapter on Architectural pen drawing gives 
apt quotations from the works of Phené Spiers, 
Maurice B. Adams, E. W. Godwin, Wm. Burges, 
Ernest George, and Walter Millard. The writer, 
owever, says, ‘‘ Architectural drawing to-day is 
not artistic.’ Architects, he tells us, explain 
that it is not intended to be so, and that ‘‘ Archi- 
tectural draughtsmen have opportunities of 
making artistic drawings, but they seldom take 
advantage of them. Nor is this, as is sometimes 
Supposed, because exactness prevents their seeing 
the picturesque, or rather the artistic, side of 
architectural drawing; the truth is they are often 
much less exact than artists for the simple reason 
that they know too much.” After a commen- 
datory réchauffé from the above authorities, Mr. 
Pennell says: ‘‘Of the architects of to-day, Mr. 
est George, who. has a world-wide reputation 
amoug architects as a draughtsman, builds 
houses which have the most character of their 
own, This was also the case with Mr. Richard- 
Son in America. . . . But to call the slovenly 
notes by Mr. Street, which may have been useful 
to himself, an admirable example of a useful 
drawing, or the checker-board windows of Mr. 
orman Shaw’s perspectives fine, makes one 
admire the half-trained, but very ambitious, 
efforts of a man like Mr. Beresford Pite to cut 
himself loose from such careless masters.”’ 
“Mr. Street is responsible for the greater part 
the present slovenliness of architectural 
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drawing in England. He not only drew very 
carelessly, though probably well enough to suit 
his own ends, but he was one of those men who 
insist that an architect must do everything for him- 
self, even to the most trifling and mechanical detail. 
Instead of getting artists to draw his perspectives, 
he always drew them himself. They may even, if 
not artistic, have answered his purpose; but, un- 
fortunately, they have given him a reputation of 
being master of a subject—drawing and sketching 
—of which he was not even a proficient pupil. 
The worst of it is, that drawings which he would 
probably be ashamed to show, were he alive, are 
published in architectural journals as models for 
students, with the result that in the last few 
years, architectural drawing has greatly de- 
generated.”” ‘‘In looking over years of archi- 
tectural work, I do not see any drawings which, 
artistically, can equal those made by professional 
illustrators who have absolutely no pretensions 
to architectural science.’’ Architects in America 
employ such specialists, more to Mr. Pennell’s 
mind it seems, and we are referred to the draw- 
ings published by Messrs. McKim, Meade, and 
White, and Carrere and Hastings. The drawing 
by Robert Blum of the last-named architects’ 
Alcazar, at St. Augustine, Florida, which we 
illustrated in the Burtpinc News for Dec. 28, 
1888, is the only example given by Mr. Pennell 
in illustration of his remarks on this subject. He 
adds: ‘*I cannot mention a single architectural 
draughtsman of to-day whose work I woald 
recommend to students who wish to make artistic 
pen drawings of architecture. In this connection 
architects will probably note the omission of 
several well-known names. I probably know the 
work of these men as well as architects them- 
selves. But, artistically, it does not compare 
with that of the illustrators upon whose style 
theirs is modelled.’’ We think that the writer 
here shows a conspicuous want of knowledge, 
however much he may assert to the contrary. 
For example, not to mention Mr. A. H. Haig’s 
beautiful pen drawings of architecture is an 
evidence in point. His studies are quite unsur- 
passed from an architect’s point of view; but 
then Mr. Pennell tells us that architects are 
only ‘‘ wanted to restore or ruin whatever little 
beauty is left in the world,’’ and again, in another 
place, he hopes that architects will ‘arrange 
their system of architectural education so that the 
coming generation of architects will know some 
litile about art’’ (the italics are ours), ‘‘and not 
become mere business men, with no artistic 
appreciation of the profession of architecture.’’ 
Until architecture is practised by painters and 
sculptors, we are told there will be no artistic 
house building! ‘‘ Possibly,’’ he says in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ architects will suppose that I intend 
setting up as a rivalto Lord Grimthorpe. But 
the reason I write as I do is because I have such 
a great respect for artistic architecture. When one 
sees around one all traces of old London, or rather 
of old England, disappearing under the puny 
hands of knighted and titled jerry builders, 
drain constructors, and sanitary engineers ; when 
the old churches of the City rise up from their 
beauty, scraped, whitewashed, and rearranged 
according to the ideas of these decorators, house- 
painters, and upholsterers, one can do nothing 
but utter what of course will be an unavailing 
protest against the unchecked sway of the build- 
ing trade into which architecture in this country 
is degenerating.’’ The concluding chapters on 
*¢Pen Drawing for Book Decoration,’’ ‘‘ Materials 
for Pen Drawing,”’ ‘‘ Technical Suggestions,’’ 
and the paper on ‘‘ Reproduction of Pen Draw- 
ing,’’ are much more practical and useful, showing 
a thorough knowledge of the matter in hand. 
We finish by reaffirming what we stated at the 
outset, and although we do not think Mr. 
Pennell knows much about architecture, his book 
is an ornament to the library, and will be wel- 
comed by all draughtsmen. 


RICHMOND HILL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


Lixz many other churches and public buildings 
in this popular watering-place, the present Con- 
gregational church on this site has grown old 
and inadequate to the demands of the locality 
ere it has scarcely attained its majority. It was, 
therefore, decided in due course that there was 
no alternative for it but to share a similar fate 
to some of its predecessors, and give place to a 
larger and more commodious structure, which 
now forms the subject of our view. The site 
might almost be described as approaching the 
architectural ideal for its purpose, possessing the 
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rare advantages of being central without being 
too public, and occupying a raised pesition, 
which is, at the same time, easily accessible, and 
it combines many advantages attaching to the 
question of position in a marked degree. The 
main objects to be attained by the plan were, first, 
the accommodation of a large congregation in a 
compact form; the necessary connection with 
the existing school and classrooms to the north 
of the building, and the provision for further 
school buildings and lecture hall accommodation 
adjoining. As will be seen by the plans, these 
essentials are met by the main corridor at the 
rear communicating at once with the old class- 
rooms and leading to those it is proposed to add 
at the north-east of the block, this corridor 
being also in connection with the stair- 
cases leading to the lecture halls above and 
the children’s galeries in the transepts, as 
well as to the lobbies from the vestries to the 
church on the ground floor. The church proper 
in this case naturally assumes a somewhat cruci- 
form plan, without any endeavours on the part of 
the architects towards ecclesiastical precedents ; 
on the other hand, as their principal efforts have 
been directed to the comfort of the congregation, 
they haye avoided as much as possible any 
arrangement by which columns would intercept 
the view of the congregation, and have there- 
fore made the aisles assume the functions of 
simple gangways, except at a time of emergency, 
when the space might be made available for 
extra chair accommodation. ‘The fioor is raised 
towards the south, and the seats arranged in 
circular form, so that all occupants may more 
conveniently face the pulpit. The apse is entirely 
appropriated to the use of the choir, and as the 
organ-chamber immediately adjoins, the organist 
and his choir are in perfect touch with each 
other. The tower is placed at the S.W. angle, 
forming on the ground floor the principal porch 
and entrance to the building. In the nave and 
transepts on the ground floor the building is 
arranged to accommodate about 900 people, this 
number being increased to about 1,100 by the 
sittings provided in end and transept galleries. 
The building is designed throughout in the spirit 
of a somewhat Late period of Gothic, the materials 
being principally Swanage stone walling, with 
Bath or Portland stone dressings, and most of the 
old materials that are sound will be incorporated 
in the new structure. Itis proposed to warm the 
whole building on the hot waiter circulating 
system, supplemented by one of warm air to be 
used when necessary. Fireplaces are, however, 
provided in most of the classrooms in addition. 
The ventilation is effected by two extract shafts 
on each side of the roof, communicating in the one 
case with the fléche, and the other with the tower, 
both being provided with a gas cone to promote a 
proper current and prevent down-draught. The 
estimated cost is between £10,000 and £11,000 ; 
the plans of the architects, Messrs. Lawson and 
Donkin, of Bournemouth, having been selected 
in a local competition. 
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TWELVE-STORY BUILDING, ELIZA- 
BETH-STREET, MELBOURNE. 


F the many high buildings recently erected, 

or in course of erection, in Melbourne, 

this block, built for the Australian Property and 
Investment Co. (Limited), will be the highest, 
rivalling the immense American structures both 
in height and in appearance. The height from 
the pavement to the top of the flat roof on the 
mansard principle is 150ft., and the turret on the 
angle is about 25ft. higher. ‘The dimensions of 
the site are 80ft. to Elizabeth-street and 56ft. to 
Flinders-lane, and as there is a right-of-way at 
the rear, parallel with Elizabeth-street, it has been 
possible to cover the whole site and obtain perfect 
lighting without any areas. The ground floor is 
entirely taken up by shops, excepting the 
entrance to offices, and stairs and elevators com- 
municating with the basement and upper floors. 
The shops have polished walnut fronts with 
ornamental stained glass in the arched heads. 
The entrance to the offices, which is closed at 
night by fine wrought-iron gates, is through 
walnut spring doors glazed with ornamental glass, 
opening into a spacious vestibule, from which 
start the stairs of fire-proof construction 
(Hawksley’s patent), and also two of Waygood’s 
high speed direct-acting hydraulic elevators with 
unusually spacious cars. The vestibule has also 
an office for a porter, and a complete arrange- 
ment of speaking tubes communicating with each 
office upstairs. ‘The whole of the upper floors are 
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of iron construction, without walls, being divided 
into offices, as may be required, by stud partitions. 
About 220 offices in all may be provided, and all 
will be well lighted, and heated by gas stoves. 
There is a lavatory and convenience on each 
landing of the staircase, and a number of E.C.’s 
are placed on the roof. A portion of the floor is 
planned as a complete photographer’s gallery, 
and the housekeeper’s quarters are also on that 
floor. The materials used in elevations are 
polished granite from Harcourt and Gabe Island, 
in alternate courses, from the ground floor up to 
the first cornice, and above that picked red brick 
facings with Stawell stone dressings. The build- 
ing is erected as far as the eighth floor on the 
level of the main cornice. The roofs, of high 
pitch, are to be covered with American green 
slates surmounted by a wrought-iron cresting, 
and the gables, dormers, and turrets will combine 
to make the skyline a little more picturesque 
than that of some other high buildings recently 
erected. The contract is being carried out by 
Mr. James Anderson, of Nicholson-street, the 
amount being £62,000. The architects are 
Messrs. Oakden, Addison, and Kemp, in con- 
junction with Mr. J. Beswicke. The adjoining 
building, ofsimilarheight, but Late Gothic design, 
which is shown on the right-hand side of the 
picture, is about to be erected in Sydney 
freestone, from the design and under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Oakden, Addison, and 
Kemp, architects, of 2, St. James’s Buildings, 
William-street, Melbourne, to whom we are 
indebted for our illustration. This description 
is from the Building and Engineering Journal of 
Melbourne. 


BOARD SCHOOLS, BURBURY-STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


HESE schools were at first intended, in 
accordance with the instructions of the 
board, to be wholly under the charge of a head- 
master ; but it has since been determined that the 
infants’ department shall be under an independent 
head-mistress. The plan is arranged on the 
central-hall system, having, in the mixed de- 
partment, five classrooms, for 60 each, on the 
one side, for girls, and a similar number of class- 
rooms for a like number of boys on the other side 
of hall; and the head-master’s room, with rooms 
for male and female assistants, store-rooms, &c., 
occupying the space at end of hall between the 
boys’ and girls’ classrooms. A short end corridor 
renders both of the two classrooms, in communi- 
cation with same, available for either sex, and 
either of these classrooms can te used for mixed 
classes, as they have separate access to both boys’ 
and girls’ corridors and playgrounds. The 
infants’ department comprises five classrooms for 
60 each, and a kindergarten for 68, in addition 
toa central hall having gallery for 120; there 
are two rooms for mistresses, with store-room, &c. 
In carrying out the work, one teachers’ room at 
each end will be omitted, and this will necessitate 
some other modifications. The total accommo- 
dation will be 660 boys and girls and 488 infants, 
and the estimated cost is not to exceed £8 10s. 
per head. The architect is Mr. William Hale, 
F.R.I.B.A., of 83, Colmore-row, Birmingham, 
whose plans were selected in limited competition. 
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The memorial to the Royal Stewarts buried in 
Paisley Abbey, which has been executed by Mr. 
John Hutchison, R.S.A., sculptor, Edinburgh, in 
accordance with a commission by the Queen, has 
been completed, and was unveiled yesterday 
(Thursday) by Sir Michael Shaw-Stewart, Bart., 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county. The memorial 
takes the form of a sculptured cross similar in style 
to those at Iona and the Western Isles. 


St. Mary’s Church, Ilminster, was reopened on 
Friday, after extensive alterations and improve - 
ments. The whole of the church has been re- 
floored, the vaults filled in and concreted, and a 
new heating apparatus provided. It is intended to 
replace the old pews with open benches of oak. 
The work has been done by Mr. A. Poole, of 
minster, under the supervision of the diocesan 
architect, Mr. J. D. Sedding. The cost of the 
alterations will be about £1,500. 


The east window of Holy Trinity Church, 
Hartlepool, has been filled with stained glass. 
Messrs. Powell Bros., of Park-square, Leeds, 
designed and executed the work. 


A chapel is in course of erection at Fishponds, as 
a memorial to the late Samuel Morley. Mr. H. J. 
Rossiter, of Bristol, is the contractor. 
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SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON ON SPANISH 
ART. 


HE President of the Royal Academy 
delivered his biennial address to the 
students in the Royal Academy Schools on Mon- 
day evening, after distributing the prizes in 
accordance with the list given by us on p. 798 ante. 
Since his accession to the presidential chair at 
the Academy, Sir Frederic Leighton has madea 
systematic survey of the history of art the staple 
of his addresses, and haying dealt in his last 
address, in 1887, with the art of Italy, he now 
exhaustively treated on that of Spain. In his 
introductory remarks the President sketched the 
historical development of the Spanish nation, 
pointing out that to speak of the Spaniards as a 
Latin race was to a great extent misleading, for, 
although conquered and civilised by Rome, the 
people, who in the 1d5th century first appeared 
on the stage of history as a political unity under 
Ferdinand and Isabella, showed but faint traces 
of Latin kinship, and offered the most thorough 
contrast to the Italians of the same period. Nor 
need that surprise them, for seldom was a race 
composed of elements more heterogeneous, the 
Iberian basis was added to by an influx of Celtic 
blood, while in its eastern provinces Greeks, 
Phoenicians, and Carthaginians contributed 
further foreign elements. Rome, in her turn, 
laid strong hands on the land, retaining her 
grasp upon it till the beginning of the 5th cen- 
tury, when the Gothic race pushed southward 
into Spain, and founded a powerful State, em- 
bracing the larger portion of the Peninsula and 
a wide tract in the south of France. With the 
advent of this Gothic race the modern history 
of Spain began. Four hundred years later the 
Moors invaded and subdued the whole land, a 
conquest pregnant with far-reaching results. 
Sir Frederic traced in detail the story of the 
freeing of the land from Arab rule, and the suc- 
cessive foundations of the kingdoms of Leon, 
Castile, and Aragon, the union of the latter pro- 
vinces being followed by the final expulsion of 
the Moors. One of the main causes of the deep and 
radical differences dividing the development and 
character of the civilisation of Italy from that of 
Spain was that whereas the history of Italy was 
during the period of her greatest intellectual 
vitality the history of a repeatedly-invited 
foreign yoke, the annals of Spain, up to the 15th 
century, were the story of a struggle to shake off 
an alien master. In art, the Arabs left many a 
mark behind them; many an Eastern form and 
feature was to be found adopted in the archi- 
tecture of Spain—the Ajimez window, for in- 
stance, a type of dainty elegance, the deep 
architraves of their circular-headed doors, their 
woodwork, their treatment of plaster, and their 
decorative use of tiles; nay, indeed, a new style, 
the Mudejar, was built up of Muslim and Chris- 
tian forms. We had, however, this curious fact 
to note—that whatever of Hastern elegance and 
charm was absorbed into the Andalusian nature 
found little, if any, expression in Spanish art; 
that spirit of exquisiteness which breathed 
in every work of Arab hands was ever foreign 


to the Spanish artist. Having contrasted 
the physical conditions of the Andalusian 
and the Castilian regions, and _ referred 


to the literature of Spain, the President pointed 
out that Spanish art as a whole was the product of 
a nation in whom esthetic ideals were entirely 
wanting. The art of Spain was, at the outset, 
wholly borrowed, and from various sources ; 
heterogeneous, borrowed elements were assimi- 
lated sometimes, frequently flung together in 
illogical confusion, seldom if ever fused into a 
new harmonious whole by that inner welding fire 
which was genius; and in the 16th century a 
foreign influence was received and borne as a 
yoke, because no living generative force was 
there to throw it oft, with results too often 
dreary beyond measure; and finally they met 
with this strange freak of nature—a soil without 
artistic initiative bringing forth the greatest 
imitator—he did not say the greatest artist—the 
greatest imitator perhaps since Leonardo in 
modern art, except it were his contemporary 
Rembrandt, Diego Velazquez. Describing next 
the fortunes of the several arts in Spain, Sir 
Frederic commenced with the consideration of 
its architecture. Those who desire, the Presi- 
dent continued, further acquaintance with the 
Gothic architecture of Spain have access to it in 
the work of an artist of genius, and a man of 
learning, in whom the Academy not long ago 
lost an honoured member, Mr. G. E. Street. In 
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using his work, however, you must make allow. | 
ance for a vehement impatience of whatever does | 


not fall within certain forms of art, and must not 
be unduly terrified by the word ‘‘Pagan.’”” You 
will there read how, from the earliest times, a 
foreign influence was stamped on the work of the 
church-building Spanish race, an inspiration 
sometimes Romanesque and sometimes Byzantine 


in character, sometimes Aquitanian and sometimes | 
Burgundian; Lombard Italy, too, we shall find 
In Leon 


here and there contributing a feature. 
we see later on a cathedral more purely French 
in character and design than any other in Spain; 
yet later, German elements, especially in orna- 
ment, are everywhere met. Finally, the Renais- 
sance movement—to Italy the source of her 
highest achievements, but to Spain a baneful 
influence enough—asserted itself here as else- 
where. Now, in this summary enumeration the 
dominant influence in Spanish architecture up to 
the 16th century was French, and this early 
French supremacy will not surprise you when 
you consider that the boundary of Spain was not 
then as now the Pyrenean range, and that the 
Spanish clergy was largely recruited from France. 
This circumstance contrasts with the prepon- 
derating influence of Flemish art which we shall 
note when we speak of Spanish painting, and 
marks the absence of any definite indigenous 
impulse. And of this want you will be made 
further conscious when on closer examination of 
the chronology of Spanish architecture you mark 
the simultaneous erection of buildings denoting 
in their character different periods, and when 


you see details of different and antagonistic styles 
picturesquely but incongruously elbowing one 


another in the same edifice, and become aware of 
the absence of any such continuous and organic 
development of a style as you witness, for 
instance, in the Gothic architecture of your 
own country. Nevertheless, while the Spaniards 
lacked the originating impulse in art, their 
ecclesiastical architecture was, even at an early 
date, often beautiful, and always striking. 


| 
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We owe to St. James indirectly the earliest of the 


yreat cathedrals which are the just boast of Spain, 
the Church of Santiago de Compostella, the work, 
however, not of a Spanish, but of a French 


architect, and, in fact, the twin design of St. 


Sernin at Toulouse. A cast of its famous 
“‘Portico de la Gloria’? is familiar at South 


Kensington Museum. We much miss in Spain 


any definite process of architectural evolution ; 
an exception should, however, to some extent be 
made in Catalonia, where a local style of pointed 
Gothic was formed of a distinctive and striking 
character. Again, there isin Castile a group of 
churches in which the addition of external open 
arcades—sometimes, as in the case of San 
Vicente at Avila, on one flank, sometimes, as in 
the churches of Segovia, on two—has the happiest 
effect, and may be said to constitute a type 
proper to this region. I 
ever their esthetic limitations, seized with an 
incomparably more powerful grip on the Gothic 
idea than ever did the Italians. I know of few 
things more curious than the absolute inability of 
the latter—the most shrewd and subtly-gitted 
people of their day, and saturated with the 


artistic sense—to grasp the spirit of Gothic 
architecture. Certain Gothic forms, indeed, they 


adopted; they pointed the openings with which, 
in obedience to their native instincts, they 


And the Spaniards, what- 


sparsely pierced the broad spaces of their walls; 


they made liberal use of crockets and unmeaning 


pinnacles; they accepted the vault, which is 


called the formative principle of Gothic building ; 


but to the seed of life that lay in the principle of 
the vault they remained blind. Though you do 


not find in Spain the superbly logical develop- 


ment of this Frankish style that characterises the 
country of its birth, you do find the Spaniard 
alive to its vital conditions, and treating it as a 


plastic malleable thing; and you find him 


further imparting to it—for good or for evil—a 
strong impress of his own idiosyncrasy. The 
churches which mark the first centuries of the 


partially-recovered independence of his country 


are instinct with the gloomy fervour and the 


masculine sobriety of his race. k o ‘ty 
churches in any land in which this quality of 


I know no ‘two | 


masculine sobriety has more powerfully impressed 


me than the cathedrals of Taragona and of Avila. — 
The former is artistically the completer work in 


its more perfect balance of vigour and elegance, 


of unadorned spaces and enrichment ; but it may — 


be doubted whether the church in Avila, with its 
apsidal end carved bodily out of a bastion of the 
old town wall, is not even more impressive. 


The 
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simplicity of these early churches is missed in the 
churches raised or completed during the days of 
heightened national self - consciousness and 
greater material prosperity, and gives place often 
to an unpruned exuberance of ornamentation in 
which the craving for the excessive, a craving un- 
chastened by restraint of delicate taste, which was 
rapidly becoming a distinctive Spanish attribute, 
is strikingly displayed. If in their sacred 
edifices, the Spaniards fell into decorative incon- 
tinence, they were prompted, in part, at least, by 
the impulse to give without stint their best 
to the exalting of their faith; and if their 
tendency to extreme enrichment led to regret- 
table excesses—to the abuse of gold, for example, 
and to absolute orgies of gigantic bosses, of 
flaming crockets, and of exuberant armorial 
bearings—we owe to it a decorative feature 
unique in its kind, always striking, and often of 
great splendour, the retablos. These structures, 
rising tier upon tier from the backs and flanks of 
the consecrated table, present in their blending 
of architecture, sculpture, and painting, a decora- 
tion sometimes barbarous, but often in a high 
degree impressive. To this tendency also we owe 
the development of the rejas, the noble metal 
screens which in a Spanish church close not only 
the choir and the capilla mayor, but also every 
recessed lateral chapel. These screens, fre- 
quently admirable in design, rich and elegant in 
form, and judiciously relieved with colour and 
the precious metals, are an absolutely original 
ereation of Spanish art, and conspire with the 
sumptuous retablos to give to Spanish cathedrals 
that gorgeousness of aspect in which all others 


lag far behind them. But if the churches of 


Spain are gorgeous in their aspect, their splendour 
is often tempered with a solemn gloom. The 
withholding of light seems to have been an object 
of study with the Spanish ecclesiastical archi- 
tects, and I must believethat this gloom was occa- 
sionally produced and gathered up with definite 
intent to enhance the mystery of the sacrifice at 
the High Altar. The Renaissance movement in 
Spain resulted first in a style known as the 
‘*Plateresque,’’ the silversmith’s style, which 
bore fruit in some very picturesque, if not very 
pure, specimens of architecture, but which did 
not supersede the intricate half-German Gothic 
at that time in force. On the contrary, the two 
styl(s jogged on side by side, often by a friendly 
compromise, and in most admired confusion, on 


the suface and in the structure of the same 


building. Later on a more severely Classic style 
began to assert itself, but never with results 
wholly satisfactory; its efforts were frequently 
feeble and generally unscholarly. One artist, 
Diego de Siloe, sought in a vast cathedral to 
blend Classic forms with Gothic construction, and 
those who wish to see what disastrous results 
may attend such an attempt in the hands 
even of a capable man are referred to the cathe- 
dral of Granada. On the other hand, if you would 
see how much a man of mediocre gift may, 
obeying, perhaps unconsciously, the spirit of his 
age, embody that spirit in a pile of stone, you 
will be inclined to view with more interest than 
is generally vouchsafed to it by artists, the 
palace-convent of the Escurial. A huge for- 
bidding block of buildings, turning a blind, blank 
back on the world, raised on a slope hemmed in 
on three sides by an amphitheatre of barren 
rocks, admitting light through fewer and smaller 
openings than ever pierced so large a surface, 
rigorously bare of any adornment, it seems to 
gather up in its expression the very essence of 
crushing, silent, inexorable tyranny. When, in 
due course, the ‘‘Rococo’’ in art began every- 
where to reign, the Spanish itch for the excessive 
seized on it with avidity, and in the palace of the 
Marques de dos Aguas, in Valencia, you may see 
the supreme effort of its most lunatical vagaries. 
And now, let us turn to the sculpture of the 
Spaniards, a form of art wherein, as was natural 
in a people without esthetic ideals or delicate 
sense of form, their achievements never reached 
the highest level, and in which, on the other hand, 
that strong realistic impulse, which we have seen 
to be so powerful with them, exercised a fatal 
influence. This tendency is sometimes startlingly 
manifest in the carved ornament of their build- 
ings. Nevertheless, the bane of realism did not 
lay complete hold on the higher forms of sculp- 
ture till a later period, and if there is in the 
earliest work little refinement of workmanship 
or dignity of style, a marked originality of 
dramatic treatment is constantly found in it, and 
with it often a warm touch of pathos and 
humanity. Inacertain most striking sepulchral 


monument of the 14th century at Zaragoza, a 
row of stumpy, ill-wrought little figures is made 
delightful by the spirit of pathetic tenderness 
which breathes through it. As another instance 
of poetic feeling I would quote certain angels in 
the spandrels of the north porch of Barcelona 
Cathedral; clumsily composed enough within a 
trefoiled panel, and wholly barbarous in workman- 
ship, their purely artistic value is nil; yet as 
they leap out from the wall, flinging their heads 
back and upwards, turning wrapt, yearning faces 
with ecstasy towards heaven, whilst they sing 
and strike their lutes, they seem to fill the air 
with their soaring song of praise. Of the 
sculpture produced in Spain in the 15th century 
the most marvellous examples are the retablo and 
the tombs which adorn the Cartuja at Burgos, 
These works, the masterpieces of Gil de Siloe, 
are miracles of ingenious intricacy and delicate 
workmanship, and withal extremely fine in 
design. They are, however, absolutely German 
in character, and can therefore only be regarded 
as sources, not as specimens, of Spanish art. In 
another branch of sculpture, again, to wit, in 
their gurgoyles and grotesques, the Spaniards 
founda vent for their sense of the humorous. It 
is to the sumptuous retablos that we have to trace 
during the 15th and 16th centuries the peculiar 
development of Spanish sculpture, the greater 
part of which has wood for its material. A few 
Spanish sculptors worked in marble, but none 
rose to a high degree of excellence. Alonzo 
Berruguete, indeed, a pupil of Michael Angelo, 
has a great reputation, but one which his lumber- 
ing and mannered works assuredly do not justify. 
Thetwomostfamous monuments executed in Spain 


Alejo Fernandez. In Santa Ana in Triana, at 
Seville, you may see a Virgin and Child from his 
hand which in its splendour of tone and general 
majesty of aspect is a work of a very high order. 
An exception, perhaps, to the general rule of 
Flemish affiliation may be noted in a striking 
series of pictures in the Madrid Gallery, assigned 
to Pedro Berruguete, the father of the sculptor, 
which, though strongly Spanish in spirit, are 
Venetian rather than Flemish in tone and 
aspect, roughly, indeed, reminding us of the 
works of Carpaccio. The rise of the Renaissance 
spirit was in Italy an organic evolution ; but to 
Spain that spirit came as a contagion from with- 
out, andasa blight. Yet even here the national 
accent was never obliterated. The foreign 
influence by assimilated by various individuals 
with varying results, and throughout the per- 
sonality of each painter remained unmistakable 
and distinct. Whatever may be our estimate of 
such men as Pablo de Cespédes, Juanes, Morales, 
Vargas, Roélas, or El Mudo, the personal dis- 
tinctiveness of their works cannot be challenged. 
To one Spanish painter alone did Italy bring 
unquestionable gain—namely, to Ribera, a 
powerful artist very incompletely known on this 
side of the Pyrenees. Ribera was an artist, an 
Italian; Alonzo Cano was an eclectic with a 
Spanish accent; Murillo the unequal, now 
entrancing us with the fused glory of his tones, 
now repelling us by harshness and common- 
place, was truly Spanish no doubt, but had 
neither the imagination nor the sustained virility 
of style of the son of the peasant from Estre- 
madura, the completest representative in art of 
the genius of his race. For a long period Italian 


in the Renaissance period are, perhaps, the Royal | painting did not cease to enjoy the favour of the 


tombsat Granada, and that of young Prince Juan in 
Avila. They are, however, the work of foreigners. 
An impenetrable mystery hangs over the history 
of Spanish painting till the end of the 15th 
century. A not inconsiderable catalogue of 
names has, indeed, been handed down to us, and 
in a few cases a signature or a document enables 
us to connect one or the other of them witha 
particular work; but beyond this all is more or 
less vague conjecture. The invasion of Italianism 
in the 16th century had the effect of blotting out 
all that had been till then achieved. Before the 
end of the century everything in painting that 
was not Italian in its inspiration, or bore the 
marks of the old Northern tradition, was re- 
pudiated as barbarous, with the result that to 
this day the great majority of the paintings of 
the 15th century which enrich the churches or 
cloisters of Spain are indifferently and half- 
contemptuously tossed over to the category known 
as the ‘‘ Escuela Flamenca.’’ Whatever of pic- 
torial art may have been produced in Spain 
previous to the 15th century, very little of it has 
been preserved, and that little mainly in Cata- 
lonia. In the work of this period a remarkable 
tendency, already, to intensity of tone and 
vehemence of colour has struck me, a quality 
which is universal in Spanish art up to the 16th 
century. With regard to the foreign influence 
that may be traced in them, it would be difficult 
to generalise with confidence. When, however, 
we reach the end of the 15th century our task, 
though still a delicate one, becomes much easier. 
Of French influences it may be broadly said that 
outside Catalonia they are mainly traceable in 
the northern region of the Peninsula. Inthe 
work of that admirable Catalan artist, Luis 
Dalman, the French inspiration is at least mingled 
with that of Flanders. Of the influence of Italy, 
although as we know Starnina, and later on 
Dello, amongst other Italian artists, resided in 
Spain, I find, beyond certain frescoes at Toledo, 
but few traces. Flemish example, on the other 
hand, was paramount. In Castile at this period 
it was in a manner official. Three Flemish 
artists were, according to Justi, employed at the 
Court of Isabel Catolica. Not only were Flemish 
painters patronised in high places, but Flemish 
works of art were largely imported into Spain, 
and a wholly Northern, Gothic character was 
stamped on the Spanish school; men of vigorous 
personality bowed submissively to the yoke. 
Pedro de Cordoba, Sanchez de Castro, Fernan 
Gallegas, Alejo Fernandez himself, proclaim in 
every stroke their debt to the Low Countries ; 
nevertheless, a strong racial spice and flavour was 
in every case added to the Flemish basis, and we 
wonder with regret what new development might 
have ripened in Spanish painting if it had known 
how to withstand an influence so foreign to its 
instincts as that of the Italian Renaissance. 
Most conspicuous among these Gothic painters is 


Court ; it ceased, however, towards the beginning 
of the 17th century to exercise that paralysing 
influence which had marked its first advent; and 
the ground was cleared for a new impulse from 
within. At this juncture a man of commanding 
genius and fearless initiative was given to Spain 
in the person of Diego Velazquez. In Velaz- 
quez, Spanish as he is to the finger-tips, the 
comprehensiveness seen in Zurbaran is not 
found. Of Velazquez all was Spanish, but 
Zurbaran was all Spain. Viewed simply asa 
painter, the great Sevillian was vastly the 
superior of the Estremeno. He was in more 
intimate touch with nature, and none, perhaps, 
have equalled the swift magic of his brush. On 
the other hand, depth of feeling, poetry, 
imagination were refused to him. But if we 
miss in Velazquez the higher gifts of the imagi- 
nation, we find him also free from all those 
blemishes of extravagance which we have so often 
noted in this land of powerful impulses unre- 
strained by tact. Whatever gifts may have been 
refused to Velazquez, in his grave simplicity he 
is unsurpassed. If fancy seldom lifts him above 
the level of intimate daily things, neither does 
she obstruct for him with purple wings the white 
light of sober truth. In daysin which the young 
Herrera could find favour ; in a country in which 
Churriguera was possible, and euphuism was 
applauded, he never overstepped the modesty of 
Nature, nor forgot in art the value cf reticent 
control. I will, in conclusion, touch briefly on 
one or two points that are of interest, and one 
that is, perhaps, of warning. First, I would 
notice the purity and decorum of his art. Yet 
another virtue of the Spaniards is reflected in his 
works in an unexpected manner—namely, their 
sobriety. I cannot pass in silence a circumstance 
which must be weighed in estimating Velazquez 
as a man, and which is not without bearing on 
his art. The virtues of his race, as we have seen, 
purified his work and gave it dignity ; a Spanish 
foible, though it could not dim his genius, 
cramped and curtailed its production—namely, a 
tendency to subordinate everything to the pur- 
suit of Royal favour. The prevalence of this 
feeling must plead to some extent in mitigation 
of the tenacity with which Velazquez canvassed 
—with success alas!—to obtain at Court a post 
of an onerous and wholly prosaic character, the 
office of ‘‘ Aposentador Mayor,’’ a sort of pur- 
veyor and quartermaster—a post demanding all 
his attention, says Palomino, who goes on to 
deplore that this exalted office should have 
deprived the world of so many shining 
samples of the painter’s genius. In _ the 
sight of canvases in which the execution 
of a sketch is married to the full scale 
of life, we shall, while we bow before the 
splendid genius which illuminates them, regret 
the traces of a hurried hand too often revealed in 
these dazzling products of a giant’s scanty 
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leisure. Truly has it been said, ‘ Art requires 
the whole man.’’ In conclusion, the President 
observed: The picture I have traced before you 
is crowded, inevitably, and I fear to confusion, 
and yet much has been omitted which might haye 
helped to its better understanding had time fur- 
nished me with a larger canvas. It must suffice 
to me if I have in any way stimulated you to the 
further consideration of a deeply interesting 
chapter in the history of art—a chapter which, if 
we read it aright, teaches us this lesson—that 
nations, not less than individuals, may, by the 
insincere pursuit of what is foreign to their 
temper, be turned from the true path of their 
artistic development, and may also, by sincerity, 
be righted and restored. 
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APPLIED MECHANICS FOR ARCHITEC- 
TURAL STUDENTS.—IV.* 


By E. Wrnpuam Tarn. 
MOMENTS OF FORCES. 


21. yey there is a fixed point in a 

body, and the directions of any forces 
acting upon the body do not pass through 
that point, those forces will tend to cause 
rotation about the fixed point, and the effect 
of the forces to cause rotation will vary with 
their distances from the fixed point. Let P 
and Q be two forces acting upon a body in the 


PascGmais 

directions A Band A C (Fig. 21), and suppose O 
be a fixed or immovable point in the body. Draw 
OB and OC perpendicular to AB and AC 
respectively; then P x OB is 
‘*moment”’ of the force P about O, and Q x OC 
the “‘moment’”’ of Q about O. ‘These two 
‘‘moments’’ tend to turn the body round in 
opposite directions, and if P x OB= Q x OC, the 
two forces will exactly balance each other, and 
no rotation will take place. 

If the body is a straight rod or beam as AB 
(Fig. 22), in which there is a fixed point C about 
which the rod is free to turn, and loads P and Q 
act perpendicularly to the rod at A and B; then 
in order that they may be in equilibrium, or 
exactly balance each other about C, we must 
have Px AC=QxBC. If ACis less than 
BC, then P will be proportionally greater than 
Q, so that if Cis very near to A, a very small 
load at Q will balance a very large one at A, and 
this gives us the principle of the lever, and is 
the basis of all mechanical powers. If it is 
required to find the load Q at B that will balance 
the load P at A, we have only to multiply the 
load P by the length A C and divide by the length 
BC, and the result is the load Q. 

22. The examples of the application of the 
principle of ‘‘moments”’ in works of construc- 
tion are very numerous, and we shall here con- 
sider a few ofthem. Ina former article (14) we 
showed how the stability of a wall which was 
subjected to an oblique force at its summit could 
be determined by means of the “ parallelogram 
of forces”? (Fig. 10). If, instead of forming 
this diagram, we draw a perpendicular to the 
direction of P from the point C, the length of which 
we will call » ; then, since K Cis perpendicular 
to the direction of W, if P x pis greater than 
W x KC, the wall will be overturned about C; 


* Some of our correspondents having objected to our 
statement that the load at E in Fig. 5, and that at Kin 
Fig. 6, causes a transverse strain in the strut as well asa 
longitudinal one, we would just call attention to the 
bracket, Fig. 9, and suppose that AB is a beam firmly 
fixed at B in a wall in a slanting direction, and that the 
strut A Cis removed. We shall hayethen the load W act- 
ing at A obliquely to A B, just as in the case of the strut 
in Figs. 5and6. This will undoubtedly cause the beam 
to bend downwards; and if W is resolyed into forces P 
and Q perpendicular and parallel to AB, then P will 
represent the transverse strain at A, and Q will be a com- 
peer strain down AB. The moment of strain about 

willbe P x AB. Asimilar effect is produced by the 
load W on the top of the shore (Fig. 8), the component 
force Q represented by the line AF acting as a transverse 
strain on the end of the beam AB, supposed to be fixed 
at B, while the component P acts longitudinally down the 
beam.—E. WrspHau Tazy, 
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but if less, it will be in safety. When P x p 
exactly equals W x KC, the two forces just 
balance, and the half-thickness, K C, of the wall 
can be determined by multiplying the force P by 
she length of the perpendicular yp, and dividing 
the weight W of the wall. 

The principle of moments can also be applied 

| to the lean-to roof, shown in Fig. 4, and de- 

scribed in the first article (8). Here the moment 
‘of the forces R and W can be taken about the 
|foot B of the rafter; then in equilibrium we 
|have W x Bd = R x ab; and R is the hori- 

zontal pressure at B, and can be found by mul- 
| tiplying the weight W by the length B 4, and 
| dividing by a &. 

The same principle can also be applied to the 
raking shore against a wall shown in Fig. 8 in 
the second article (12), where we will suppose a 
horizontal thrust R to press outwards against the 
head A of the shore. Taking the moments of R 
and W about the base B of the shore, we have 


quently the outward thrust R is found by multi- 
plying the weight W by the length CB, and 
| dividing by AC. Conversely, if the outward 
| thrust R is given, then W, the weight of wall 
necessary to keep the head of the shore from 
| being pushed out, can be found by multiplying 
the thrust R by the length AC, and dividing by 
the length C B. 

24. Whenever a beam is strained by a trans- 
verse load, the principle of the lever enables us 
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‘to determine the ‘‘ moment of strain” at any 
|point of the loaded beam. Let AB (Fig. 23) 
| represent a beam fixed at one end, A, into an 
| upright wall, and loaded at the other end B with 
ja weight, W. Then if we call M the ‘‘ moment 
| of strain’? about A, caused by the load at B, we 
| have M= W x AB. If instead of putting the 
whole load W at the extremity B, we put u, 
equal to half W, at B, and the other half of W 
at the middle point C of the beam, we have for 
the moment of strain at A, M=wx ACiw 
|x AB, or M=34 Wx 3 AB=2W x AB, so 
that in this case the strain is one fourth less than 
when the load W was at B; or to produce the 
| same strain at A we must make W one-third 
/ greater. And the larger the number of points on 
the bedm over which the load W is distributed, 
the greater can that load be made in order to 
produce the same strain at A. When the load is 
uniformly distributed over the whole length of 
the beam, it will bear twice as much load as it 


can easily be shown by supposing the load W 
to be divided into a number of equal parts, and 
to be hung at four, eight, &c., points on the 
beam ; then the larger the number of points, the 
| nearer will the strain at A be to that produced 
by half W at B. Thus if one-fourth of W is 
| placed at four equidistant points on the beam 
AB, then— 
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x AB =iW x AB, 
and if it is distributed at eight points, we find in 
the same way that M = 3% W x AB, and s0 on. 

The moment of strain produced by W at B 
upon any point along the beam, at C, is Wx BC, 
or the strain at any point is proportional to its 
distance from B. When W is equally dis- 
tributed over the whole length of the beam, the 
; effect it produces will be the same as if the whole 


- 


in equilibrium W x CB = R x AC; conse-| Th 


would if all the load was at the outer end. This! 


‘confusing this case with that of Fig. 3 in 
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of W was supported at the centre C of the b 
so that its moment of strain about A is W x A 
or W x AB. Ii we suppose w to be the k 
per unit of length distributed over the beam. 
then W = w x AB, and the moment of strain 


from B, when the load is uniformly distributed. 

25. The strain on a beam A B supported at 
each end, and loaded at any intermediate point 
C (Fig. 24) with a weight W, may be deter-— 
mined by supposing P and Q to represent the 
vertical forces at A and B which would just 
balance the load W if there were no supports at 
AandB. Then we can consider the point GC 
where W acts to be a fixed fulerum, about” 
which the moments of P and Q balance, or 
Px AC = Q x BGC, either of which will, 
therefore, represent the moment of strain at C. 
en if we supposed B to be a fixed fulcrum 
and take the moment of P and W about B, we” 
must have in equilibrium P x AB = W xX CB, — 


or P = W x 2 Also, since P x AC repre-_ 


sents the moment of strain at C, we have from 
the above the moment of strain at C = Wwe 
AC x BC or it is W multiplied by the pro- 
duct of A Cand B C, anddivided by AB. 
The moment of strain at any other point D of © 


the beam is Mose pe Whentheload 


W is at the centre of the beam, or AC= BC, — 
then M = } W x AB is the moment of strainat ~ 
C, while that at any other point D is} Wx BD. 
When the load W is uniformly distributed over — 
the beam supported at both ends, then the 
moment of strain at any point D is M = 3 W 


BD x AD. and if Dis the middle point of 


the beam we have BD = AD = 3 AB, and M 
W x AB, which is half the strain produced — 
when the load is at the middle. = 
In reply to E. Percy Hinde, the stress diagram 
ae. 17) an vena 18 of Article Ill. is 
drawn on the assumption that the tensile strain 
in the tie-rod of the truss in Fig. 16 is uniform ~ 
throughout its length, which generally be _ 
the case when it is horizontal and forms one ~ 
straight rod. In larger roofs, however, the tie- 
rod is often made in separate pieces, and we are 
favoured by Mr. Hinde with a solution which — 
takes into consideration the varying strains 
in the tie-rod, as shown by the diagram here- — 


4 


with. In this case on is the strain in H 
(Fig. 16), and p/ that in the strut EI; apt 
strain in DI, and /q that in AE. The te 
strain in EF (Fig. 16) will be represented by 
thatin DE and FG by ig, and that in BD 
GC by 7¢. y 

Both “‘H. C.”? and Mr. Black have mi 
the object we had in view in treating the 
and queen truss in the way we did. In 
first place, we supposed that there was no strut 
Ein Fig. 5, or at K in Fig. 6, and then pro 
ceeded to consider the action of the load at tho 
points upon the rafter. In the absence of a sh 
the rafter would bend at the point where the le 
was applied, consequently it must be subjected t 
a strain at right angles; and as the only oth 
strain could be down the rafter, the load must 
resolved into two forces, one at right angles and 
the other parallel to the rafter, and it is the 
former of these that is sustained by the strut. It 
seems to us that both our correspondents 4 


ie 
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Article I., where a load acts at the apex of two 


_ rafters; but a little consideration will show that 


the cases are quite different. We may also observe 
that a force may be resolved in any directions we 
please, and it is for us to choose which directions 
best suit the case. As to Fig. 7, the collar DE 
does not act as a strut, but as a tie, and is 
generally secured with straps and bolts passed 
round the rafter at D and HE; by resolving the 
load at D we get the horizontal thrust B d, which 
it produces at B. 

The application of the parallelogram of forces 
to the shore, Fig. 8, was intended merely as an 
example, and it was asswmed that the only force 
acting on the head of the shore was the weight 
W. The horizontal pressure at A was purposely 
ignored, and the reader was referred to the 
Buiipine News of September 14, 1877, for a full 
investigation of the ‘‘ Mechanics of Shoring.’? We 
do not see that we can throw any further light on 
the subject ; but would advise our correspondents 
to study the principle of the composition and reso- 
tution of forces rather more thoroughly than they 
appear to have done.—H. Wynpuam Tarn. ] 


Correction.—At end of paragraph 19 for 
“kl thatin HI and KL, and Zo the strain in 
the middle part IK,” read ‘‘47 that in HI and 
K L, and 4 o the strain in the middle part I K.”’ 


CHIPS. 


Colonel Ducat, R.E., held an inquiry at Colwyn 
Bay on Friday touching an application made to the 
Local Government Board by the local board of 
health for sanctioning a loan of £1,400 for sewerage 
purposes. 


A proposal has been made for the erection of a 
statue of the late Sir Morton Peto, the contractor, 
at Lowestoft. Sir Morton’s railway enterprises 
may almost be said to have created Lowestoft. 


Greenbank Congregational Chapel, Hinton-road, 
Lower Easton, Bristol, was opened on Sunday. Mr. 
Trew is the architect, and Mr. James, of Stapleton- 
road, Bristol, the builder. The chapel seats 200 
persons. 


An oak screen has been erected in St. Deny’s 
Church, Southampton, in memory of two former 
vicars of the parish. It was designed by Mr. H. J. 
Weston, of that town, and is placed between the 
chancel and a,south chapel. 


The local board of Oldbury formally appointed 
on Friday Messrs. Wood and Kenrick as architects 
for the proposed public buildings, and instructed 
them to prepare plans, specifications, and quan- 
tities. 

A course of three lectures is to be given at the 
Royal Institute, Albemarle-street, W., on succes- 
sive Thursday afternoons in January and February, 
commencing on Jan. 23, by Mr. E. Roscoe Mullins 
on ‘‘ Sculpture in Relation to the Age.’’ 


The ventilation of the new postal sorting office, 
Seven Sisters’-road, Tottenham, has been carried 
out on Kershaw’s system, the patent inlet and air 
diffuser being adopted for the supply of fresh air, 
and the patent pneumatic ventilator for the removal 
of vitiated air. 


A new bank is now being erected in the Market- 
ay Blackburn, for the Manchester and County 

ank. Messrs. Mills and Murgatroyd are the 
architects, the builders Messrs. R. Neill and Sons, 
and the carving being executed by Messrs. Howarth 
Bros., Manchester. 


On Monday Princess Beatrice opened a bazaar in 
aid of the funds for the restoration of the church 
of the Holy Trinity, Reading. The church was in 


a very dangerous state, and has recently been 


restored, at a cost of £1,900, by Messrs. Wheeler 
Bros., from the designs and under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. George W. Webb, architect, of 
Reading. 


A new reredos was unveiled at the parish church, 
Tywardreath, Cornwall, on Friday. It is of 
; oe alabaster, made from the design of Mr. 
ichard Coad, of London, the architect under 
whose direction the church was restored nine years 
ago. Mr. J. McKulloch, of Kennington, S.E., was 
the sculptor, and the cost was £260. 


A new police-station has been erected at Vic- 
-toria Park, E., and special attention has been paid 
to the ventilation, which is carried out on the Boyle 
system, the latest improved form of the self-acting 
air-pump ventilator being adopted for the extrac- 
tion of the vitiated air. 


A new Liberal Club at Colne, Lancs, was opened 
by Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth, M.P., on Saturday. 
It is faced with stone and is Renaissance in style, 
having a tower with projecting balcony beneath. 
The architect was Mr. C. Parsons, of Burnley, and 
Messrs. Hawley Brothers were the builders. The 
cost was £3,000. 


Building Inrtelliqenee, 


Liskearp.—The parish church will be re- 
opened to-day (Friday), after restoration and 
improvement commenced in May last. The 
church underwent restoration in 1878-9 from the 
designs of Mr. J. Sansom, architect, Liskeard ; 
but the vestry and chancel were then reserved 
for future effort. The dilapidated vestry was 
first taken in hand, and gave place in 1888 toa 
new structure. This is of 15th-century style, 
harmonising with the church, the windows, 
doorways, and other dressings being of granite, 
the floor tiled, and the interior fittings of oak. 
The chancel, which has now undergone restora- 
tion, was very badly arranged, and there was no 
apparent distinction between it and the nave. 
The view of the east end was, moreover, 
obstructed by the pulpit, the high reading-desk, 
the clerk’s desk, the churchwarden’s pew, and 
the pew of the Liskeard Corporation. These 
obstructions have now been remoyed, the chancel 
rearranged, and a clear view afforded of the 
altar. The chancel floor has been raised one 
step above the nave, and the sacrarium two steps 
above the chancel, the last-named steps being of 
Ogwell marble. The floors have been paved with 
encaustic tiles. The oak pulpit, which bears 
date 1636, has been refixed on a moulded granite 
base lower than previously. New choir stalls 
are erected in teak. The reredos is of Beer stone ; 
it has three main panels, divided by pinnacles 
and buttresses, the centre panel by a crocketed 
canopy. The sedilia are in teak, of similar 
character to the choir stalls. Altar and credence 
table have been made of cedar-wood in Jeru- 
salem, from designssupplied by thearchitect. The 
chancel window has been filled with stained glass, 
the subject being ‘‘'The Ascension.’’ The east 
window of the north aisle has stained glass illus- 
trating the text ‘‘ Consider the lilies how they 
grow.’’ Another stained-glass window is being 
executed for the north aisle. The corporation 
pews are placed in front of the nave seats, the 
bench ends being carved with the borough arms. 
In the north and south chancel aisles the seats 
have been rearranged so as to afford passages 
behind the stalls. 
been provided with new gas-fittings. The east 
wall of the chancel has been taken down and 
rebuilt, with a new granite five-light window. 
Mr. P. Blowey, of Plymouth, was the builder 
and contractor ; the wood-carving and also the 
reredos were by Mr. Harry Hems, Exeter; 
Messrs. Minton and Co. supplied the encaustic 
tiles ; and Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, and Co., 
London, the altar railing. 


Lonpon County Councrt.—At Tuesday’s 
meeting of this authority the Parliamentary 
Committee reported that they had prepared a 
Bill to enable the Council to acquire and remove 
the south side of Holywell-street, and also suffi- 
cient land and buildings on the north side of St. 
Mary-le-Strand Church, and a portion of the 
inclosure at the west end of the said church, so 
as to form a practicable roadway with frontage 
thereto. The Bill, as ordered by the Council, 
contained a provision that no compensation 
should be paid for compulsory purchase. The 
Committee were advised, however, that the 
retention of this provision would be opposed by 
the authorities who were responsible for, and had 
the control of, private Bill legislation, and as the 
withdrawal of the words after the Bill was 
deposited would be attended with very consider- 
able expense, they recommended that the words 
at the end of Clause 12, ‘‘nor shall any addi- 
tional allowance be made in respect of compulsory 
purchase of any lands or premises,’’ be struck 
out of the Bill. After a discussion and division, 
the recommendation was adopted. It was decided 
to introduce the London Subways and Overhead 
Wires Bill for regulating the construction and 
removal of overhead wires. The London County 
(General Powers) Bill, includes, it was reported, 
the following among other matters :—Alteration 
of Barking-road Bridge and approaches; the 
acquisition of Brockwell Park, Lambeth ; repeal 
and consolidation of by-laws for parks and open 
spaces; provision of mortuaries; penalty for 
trespassing in main sewers; powers relating to 
buildings, water supply, and markets, and con- 
tracts as to payment in respect of country rate. 
The Bill was ordered to be presented. 


Newcastiz-on-Tyne.—The new Assembly 
Rooms at Barras Bridge were inaugurated 
recently. The elevations towards College-road 


The nave and chancel have | P 


are of Prudham stone, whilst those overlooking 
the college grounds are in pressed Normandy 
red bricks. The style is Renaissance. There 
are two main entrances, between which are 
windows, the centre with semicircular heads, 
with others on each side square, with moulded 
transoms and circular lights over, the spandrels 
between being richly carved. A cornice with 
panelled frieze and carved string over receives the 
first floor with colonnade of circular columns, 
terminating in carved capitals, flanked with 
projecting oriel windows, the whole being sur- 
mounted by a massive cornice, having balustrade 
broken with pedimented and gabled windows. 
The Assembly Rooms comprise two distinct 
suites of apartments, arranged to be let separ- 
ately or together. One of the entrances gives 
access to the suite of rooms on the ground floor. 
The lower hall is 76ft. 6in. long by 37ft. wide, 
and is panelled in wood to the height of 8ft. 
above the floor, broken into bays with projecting 
pilasters, which are continued to the ceiling, and 
support the beams, which carry the upper room. 
The second entrance, after passing through a 
vestibule, opens on to a staircase, divided and 
arcaded with columns, spanned with elliptically- 
shaped arches, terminating on the landing over 
in acolonnade. On the first floor is the grand 
assembly room, 90ft. by 37ft. It is longitu- 
dinally divided into seven bays by double 
pilasters, standing on a dado, with moulded 
cornices and skirting, and carved panels con- 
tinued to the ceiling. All the windows are 
filed with stained glass. At one end of the 
room is a projecting gallery. The floors, being 
intended chiefly for dancing, -have been con- 
structed on indiarubber cushions, the boards 
being of pitch-pine, in narrow widths. The 
Supper room is furnished with lounges, and 
opens into the ball-room. Small rooms for 
cards and smoking are provided. The kitchen 
in the rear affords service to the various apart- 
ments by means of back stairs and lift. In the 
front of the building, billiard and smoke rooms 
suitable for a small club are arranged, with 
separate entrances. On the third floor are care- 
taker’s apartments. The whole of the building 
is lighted with the electric light, the total candle- 
ower being about 5,500. The contractors are 
Messrs. Middlemiss Brothers, for mason and 
bricklaying work, and Humphrey Atkinson 
for joinery. Mr. Shotton has acted as inspector, 
and the works have been carried out under the 
supervision of the architects, Messrs. Lamb and 
Armstrong, of Newcastle, and W. H. Knowles, 
of Gateshead. 


Engineeriig Motes. 


—_+4+——_ 


Tue Aviemore Rartway.—The directors of 
the Highland Railway Company have resolved 
to proceed immediately with the construction of 
the line from Inverness to Aviemore. The works 
will be commenced at the Aviemore end, and 
tenders for the first section from Aviemore to Carr 
Bridge will at once be invited. The object of 
beginning at the southern end is to take advan- 
tage of the line to Carr Bridge to facilitate the 
conveyance of material for the construction of the 
large viaduct across the Findhorn valley and 
other important works in the locality. The con- 
struction of the line will shorten the distance 
between Inverness and Perth by more than an 
hour. 

rr 9 


A commencement of the work of erecting the 
proposed new theatre and opera-house in Corpora- 
tion-street, St. Helen’s, has been made. Mr. W. 
Revill, the lessee of the old Theatre Royal, and Mr. 
Frank Matcham, architect, of London, accepted the 
contract of Mr. William Harrison, St. Helen’s, for 
the erection of the building. The estimated cost is 
about £10,000, and accommodation will be found 
for about 2,000 persons. 


In consideration of his long services as secretary 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, it has been 
resolved by the council of that body to present 
Professor Tait with his portrait. The commission 
has been given to Mr. George Reid, R.S.A., and 
the portrait is intended for the rooms of the Royal 
Society, to take its place by the side of those of 
many other eminent men which are hung there. 


The ratepayers of Lambeth have, by a majority 
of 1,988, rejected the Libraries Commissioners’ 
appeal to raise the libraries rate from a halfpenny 
toapenny. The conditional gift of about £15,000 
for a central library at Brixton is, therefore, lost. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 


SOCIETIES. 
Lrreps anp Yorksurre ARCHITECTURAL So- 
crety.—‘‘The Present State and Prospects of 


our Modern Architecture’’ was the title of the 
first lecture of the present session in connection 
with this Society, delivered on Monday evening 
by Mr. Edward J. Tarver, F.R.I.B.A., of London. 
Mr. Henry Perkin, president of the Society, 
occupied the chair. The lecturer observed that 
in the present day the use of distinct styles had 
become common to a great extent, but people 
were beginning to find out that rigid purity of 
style—Gothic inside and out of a house—some- 
times produced rather a severe strain upon one’s 
ideas of true comfort at home. Nowadays, 
an architect’s client wanted his house built 
in some particular style or other, and so 
for the sake of peace and quiet the term 
‘‘Queen Anne’? had been murmured into 
his confiding ears. With regard to church 
architecture, the lecturer remarked that the most 
interesting of our old churches were those that 
were built in different styles. If architects 
admired the several styles of ancient architecture 
they should be consistent, and try to carry on 
the series by unfolding a style of their own. The 
attempt to improve on the work of the last man 
was what we now had in our civiland domestic 
architecture ; not so much to preserve old forms 
as by adapting old forms to new ways and com- 
bining them. A large amount of original thought 
was being devoted to the fulfilment of clients’ 
wishes, and it was admitted that this was being 
successfully done. Speaking of improvements 
possible in the construction of buildings, the 
lecturer emphasised the value of concrete, and 
considered that iron and concrete in combination 
had a great future before them. At the close, on 
the motion of Mr. Corson, seconded by Mr. 
Thorp, Mr. Tarver was cordially thanked. 


SHEFFIELD Socipry or ARCHITECTS AND SurR- 
vEyors.—The monthly meeting of the above 
society was held at the School of Art on Tuesday 
evening. Mr. I. Fowler, the president, occu- 
pied the chair. A ballot took place, and Mr. H. 
Teather was unanimously elected a student of 
the society. Mr. J. B. Simpson was proposed by 
Mr C. Hadfield, and seconded by Mr. A. F. 
Watson, for the Associateship. Mr. H. Longden 
read a paper on ‘‘ Old English Ironwork.’ 


Socirery or Enerneers. — The thirty - fifth 
annual general meeting of the Society of Engineers 
was held on December 9th, at the rooms of the 
Society, 17, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. Jonathan R. 
Baillie, president. ‘The following gentlemen 
were duly elected, by ballot, as the council and 
officers for the ensuing year, viz. :—<As president, 
Mr. Henry Adams; as vice-presidents, Mr. 
William Newby Colam, Mr. Joseph William 
Wilson, jun., and Mr. William Andrew Valon ; 
as other members of council, Messrs. Chris. 
Anderson, R. W. Peregrine Birch, James Henry 
Cunningham, Henry Faija, George A. Goodwin, 
Thomas Bell Lightfoot, James Wallace Peggs, 
and William Schénheyder; as honorary secre- 
tary and treasurer, Alfred Williams ; as honorary 
auditor, Alfred Lass (Messrs. A. Lass and Co.). The 
proceedings were terminated by a general vote of 
thanks to the council and officers for 1889, which 
was duly acknowledged by the chairman.—The 
annual dinner was held on Wednesday evening 
at the Holborn Restaurant. The retiring presi- 
dent, Mr. J. R. Baillie, who occupied the chair, 
proposed the toast of the evening, ‘‘ Success to 
the Society of Engineers,’? which was acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Alfred Williams. The health of 
the chairman, proposed by Mr. A. T. Walmisley, 
that of the president-elect Mr. Adams, and other 
toasts followed. 

OO 


The foundation stone of anew mission church was 
laid at Polruan last week, the edifice being designed 
to replace the old chapel of St. Saviour’s, which 
existed in the twelfth century. Polruan contains 
1,100 people, and is a mile and a half from the parish 
church. The estimated cost of the new building is 
over £1,200. The plans for the church have been 
prepared by Mr. W. Swift (Henderson and Sons), 
architect, and the contractor is Mr. Penter. The 
building will be Early English in style, and will 
consist of nave, south aisle, and chancel, the dimen- 
sions being 80ft. by 30ft. A quarry at the rear of 
the site will supply the requisite stone. 


At the meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association, held last (Thursday) evening, 
entitled ‘‘ Bye-paths in Architecture,” 


was read b 
Mr. G.S. Aitken, F.S.4. Scot. : 


a paper, |- 


COMPETITIONS. 


Doveras.—In the recent competition open to 
architects for designs to provide increased 
accommodation for the passenger traffic at 
Douglas, Isle of Man, the plans of Mr. 
Henry A. Cheers, of Twickenham, have proved 
successful, and he has been commissioned to 
obtain tenders from builders forthwith. The 
accommodation to be provided embraces luggage 
and ticket offices for the steam packet companies, 
ladies and gentlemen’s waiting-rooms with 
extensive cloak-rooms, lavatories, &c., police 
and cabmen’s shelter, a large public arcade 60ft. 
by 50ft., large refreshment rooms, and twelve 
lock-up shops. The whole will be on the ground 
floor level, and covered with a flat roof which 
will form a spacious promenade overlooking the 
landing pier. 

Harrocate, Batus AND COLONNADE ON THE 
Montretiier Estate. —The instructions to 
architects engaged in the preliminary competition 
for these works have just been published. The 
Corporation of Harrogate having recently 
acquired the Montpellier Baths and Estate, and 
being desirous of erecting thereon a suite of 
baths, which shall comprise the most modern 
bathing appliances, invite sketch designs for the 
proposed buildings, illustrated by plans of each 
floor, two sections and two elvations—one towards 
Crescent-road and the other to Montpellier-road. 
One set of plans only is to be submitted by each 
competitor, no alternative plans being allowed, 
and any infringement of this regulation will be 
deemed a disqualification. Each-drawing must 
be made to a scale of 16ft. to an inch, and 
mounted on a stretcher 3ft. long by 2ft. 8in. 
wide. ‘The walls on plans and sections are to be 
black, and the elevations in line only, without 
colour or shading. ach set of drawings to be 
sent in anonymously, but accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the author’s name and 
address. When each case is unpacked, it, and 
its contents, will be marked by the corporation 
authorities for identification, but no distinguish- 
ing mark, motto, or device, is to be put on the 
drawings, description, envelope, or case by the 
competing. architects. Provision must be made 
for the future extension of the bathing establish- 
ment; but this need only be shown in outline 
upon the plans. Each set of drawings must be 
accompanied by a short statement of the materials 
suggested, and giving the cubical contents of the 
buildings, calculated from the footings to half the 
vertical height of the roofs, andincluding all towers, 
chimney stacks, or special features of any kind. 
The style of architecture will be left entirely to 
the discretion of competitors, and no maximum 
cost can be assigned for the complete scheme, as 
the object of the corporation is to secure a bath- 
ing establishment of the first rank, without, 
however, going to a lavish expenditure. The 
corporation will select, with the advice of their 
assessor, from the sketch-designs sent in, those 
which they consider most suitable, not exceed- 
ing four in number, and will request their authors 
to supply such further plans, sections, elevations, 
details, and perspective views, as may then be 
required for their more complete illustration. A 
sum of £375 will be divided amongst the archi- 
tects taking part in this final competition as fol- 
lows—viz., the author of the design placed first 
in order of merit will receive £150, the one 
placed second £100, the third £75, and the fourth 
£50; but the premium of the design executed 
will merge in the commission of 5 per cent. for 
carrying out the work. The corporation pro- 
mise to engage a professional gentleman of 
eminence to act as assessor in both these com- 
petitions; but they reserve to themselves the 
right of ultimately deciding which set of designs 
shall be adopted. All sketch plans to be sent in 
(carriage paid), addressed to the borough sur- 
veyor, Harrogate, on or before the Ist day of 
March, 1890. he day for sending in designs in 
the second competition will be the lst of May, 
1890. 

Souruport.—The designs of Mr. Frederick 
W. Dixon, architect, Oldham, have been 
selected in a recent limited competition for pro- 
posed new Sunday schools at Southport, for the 
London-street Primitive Methodists of that town. 
The buildings, which will be of a Renaissance 
character, are to be faced with Ruabon bricks and 
finished with stone dressings. The cost is esti- 
mated to be about £2,500. 

Or 2 


The police commissioners of Castle Douglas, N.B., 
have adopted a scheme by Mr. Barr, C.E., for the 
drainage of the burgh. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 


our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. } 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buripine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. <All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
ident to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
ions, 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to — 


J. PassmorE Epwarps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum Aneet tree) to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£110s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 


is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as | 


two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
ene can be ascertained on upplication to the Pub- 

sner, 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant 
or ‘‘Situations Wanted’? is One Sxaiiyine for Twrenty- 
FrouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion. 


NOTICE. ; 
Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. Afew bound yolumesof Vols. XLI., XLVI., XLIX., 
L., LI., LI1., and LVI, may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound yolumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 

eo pt at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recrivev.—G. R. aud Co.—Val. Vox.—M. L. D.—S. V. 
—Melbourne.—W. H. G. 


Correspondence, 


THE EDUCATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
To the Editor of the Buitpine News. 


Str,—Being from home, I have only just read 
your leading article in the Burmpive News of 
Noy. 22nd on the above subject, in which, 
amongst much that is admirable, I find the fol- 
lowing, referring to the case of an architectural 
practitioner of 50 presenting himself for exami- 
nation : 

‘Tf he could do so conveniently, and at little 
cost to himself, he would willingly submit. We 
say that such is the case with very many 
architects.”’ 

For the honour of the profession, I hope you 
are wrong—and very far wrong. I should have 
no high opinion of the practitioner of 50 who 


has so ight a grip of business and of his pro- — 


fession as to feel it incumbent upon him to have 
his qualifications franked by any examining body. 


Such a one would not give high promise of — 


gracing the world with monuments of his ability, 
whatever his examiners might venture to say. 


Let us not fool round this question, nor mix 


up things which differ. 
who has been in practice, let us say, for 


twenty years or more, will have settled his 


professional life for better or worse, and will 
have placed his craft beyond the influence 
of any examinational eddies. Twenty years of 
practice ought to have given him such an experi- 
ence as no training for examination could supply 
to the same degree. It would be well, however, 
that all young men entering the profession 


should be led to look forward to the passing of 


an examination sufficient to test, with more or 
less thoroughness, their qualifications for under- 
taking the duties and responsibilities of an archi- 
tect. But what man in his senses would think 
of employing a young and _ newly-fledged 


The architect of 50, 


x 


examinee purely on the strength of his having — 


passed some examination? Such a one has, in 
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fact, as yet to win his spurs; the passing of the 
examination—if that be made compulsory— 
merely giving him the right to enter the lists. 
If-we have to undergo a serious operation, we are 
careful to select a surgeon—not altogether from 
the examinations he may have passed years 
ago, but one who has given evidence in 
his practice that he may safely be trusted 
to carry out the surgical work which we 
have to place in his hands. Examinations, 
however, may give such a direction to the 
mind as to colour the whole after-life; and as 
the examination is, so will be the education 
which is to lead up to it. Here is where the 
Institute, and all men of influence amongst us 
who have given thought to the subject, may do 
much for the future of the profession. Whilst 
not unmindful of what the Institute has done, 
and is still doing, by its voluntary examinations 
—and I think we may, perhaps, rate such 
examinations too lightly—I hold, with you, that 
voluntaryism might, with advantage, be super- 
seded by the compulsory test. But what should 
be the dominant features of this test? Should 
they be scientific or practical, or should they be 
zsthetic? Our leaning to the esthetic has thus 
far, it seems to me, not favourably impressed the 
public with our fitness for spending its money. 
Why, then, not let us give a trial to the scientific 
and practical? Who will say that we are 
looked upon as having the vigorous per- 
sonality of the engineer? Has our weakness 
for producing pretty and taking ‘‘sketches’’ 
not rather led us to be set down, at best, 
as ‘‘originators of unusual types,’’ like that 
adjunct of feminine life, the ladies’ tailor? If 
we could rigorously subordinate our artistic in- 
stincts for a couple of generations, and give our 
chief thought to scientific, practical, and business 
matters, we should, I think, do more to correct 
past errors and rehabilitate our profession in the 
eyes of the public than by any other process. 
We will always retain, I should suppose, a 
sufficient feeling for old ways to give our con- 
struction an outer-garb of presentable form. The 
more we can train a man, however, to meet the 
average client’s one standard of excellence—to 
secure the best value for the money expended— 
the more satisfactorily and profitably shall we 
enable him to follow the practice of an architect. 
It is surely not too much to expect that we may 
some day be looked upon as serious business men, 
rather than be regarded as mere architectural 
modistes.—l am, &c., J. J. Lisu. 


R.I.B.A. SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Sir,—The number of members has so greatly 
increased that it appears desirable that the present 
excessive subscriptions of Fellows should be 
reduced to thee guineas per annum. ; 
If students make use of the library of the 
R.L.B.A. and take up the time of the officers, 
&ce., surely they should pay a subscription for the 
privilege, and it is unfair to old members that 
they should be called upon to pay the costs of, or 
provide premises for, the examinations. 
The ‘‘'Transactions’’ this year show a great 
falling-off (both in quality and quantity), quite 
one-third of the matter has been printed before, 


and should have reappeared in separate form, if 


at all. 

We are paying the secretary and officers well, 
and I am of opinion that we are letting them do 
too much for the young and too little for the old 
members.—I am, &c., FArtrpuay. 

December 11. 


SANITARY TOWERS TO DWELLING- 
HOUSES. 

Str,—Most people who, like myself, have 
spent the greater part of the last ten years 
abroad will be struck with the immense im- 
provements which have taken place in our Eng- 
lish domestic architecture, and the designs which 
appear in the Burtpinc News week after week 
of churches, mansions, villas, cottages, &c., are 
—many of them—perfect gems of beauty, and 
most suggestive of comfort. Widely different 
are they to what we see in Italy, Germany, and 
France. 

Entering Paris from the south, or indeed from 
any side, one is painfully struck with the hideous 
things which represent the suburban villa in 
France; but of late years our own street and 
domestic architecture has undergone a great 
change for the better, notwithstanding what is 


means of cross ventilation. 
tect would easily make such a tower an ornament 


in my eyes, is the way in which efficiency in 
sanitary arrangements is combined with ele- 
vance. 
to be found with most modern buildings is the 
placing of the water-closets, 


The one great fault, however, which is 


&e., inside the 
house. 

Efficient trapping of the closets, sink-pipes, 
&c., inside the house, and, again, of the whole 
system of house-drains, with complete and 


thorough ventilation of both drains and soil- 
pipes, no doubt makes such arrangements safe, 


so long as no defect occurs from wear and tear, 
or accidents. 

These needful accessories of a dwelling are best 
placed outside the outer walls, and in hospitals 


this is secured by locating them in corner turrets, 


which admit of thorough ventilation between 


them and the ward; but in houses built for sea- 
side or suburban residences they occupy a hideous 


square mass of plain masonry stuck on to the 


back wall of the house, and are painfully ‘‘ en 
evidence 


?? in unabashed ugliness. 


I would suggest to architects that these offices 


should be relegated to a square tower, designed 
like the campanile of an Italian church, which 


could be made a very marked ornament to a 


house, and in the case of houses in rows, cne 


such might serve the needs of two houses by 


building it of double size. 


In country mansions such a tower could have 


its upper part utilised as a clock-tower or open 
balcony, and terminate in a weathercock or flag- 
staff. It might be made to contain the w.c.’s, 


sink-stones, bathrooms—all entirely external to 


the house, and not only efficiently ventilated and 


trapped, but cut off from the house itself by 
An ingenious archi- 


to the house, into which sewer gas could find no 
entrance, and the whole interior space be avail- 
able for the purposes of a dwelling. 

The arrangement I suggest would secure abso- 
lute privacy and sanitary efficiency, and instead 
of the house being disfigured, its beauty would 
be rather enhanced by these ‘‘ towers of silence ’’ 
dedicated to the goddess Hygeia.—I am, &c., 

E. Drummonp, M.D., D.P.H.Camb. 

December 6. 
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CHIPS. 


The Common Room of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, at 9, Conduit-street, W., will be opened 
on Tuesday next, when a discussion will take place 
on ‘*‘ The Position of Architectural Assistants.’’ 


The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury have 
engaged Mr. Ewan Christian to make a thorough 
examination of the Cathedral in the ensuing 
spring. 

The Lord Mayor visited in state the Central 
Markets in Farringdon-road on Wednesday, for the 
purpose of opening the new section for the sale of 
poultry and provisions. The market was originally 
built for the sale of fruit and vegetables; but before 
it was completed the Corporation decided to open it 
as a fish market, and it was opened for that pur- 
pose in May, 1883. As a fish market it proved a 
complete failure, and the space has been utilised for 
the sale of poultry and provisions. The market, 
which occupies an area of nearly 44,000ft., cost 
about £160,000, and, together with the land and 
the approaches, the total cost was £450,000. The 
alterations, which have been carried out by Messrs. 
Perry and Co., Tredegar Works, Bow, under the 
direction of Mr. Alexander Peebles, the City archi- 
tect, have cost an additional £12,000. Four new 
blocks of shops, with iron girders for hanging 
accommodation, have been built in the centre of the 
market. 


At the last meeting of the local board of South- 
end-on-Sea the surveyor to the board, Mr. P. Dodd, 
was voted an increase of £50 a year to his salary. 
Atthe same meeting a report was received from 
Messrs. Brunlees and McKerrow, the engineers for 
the reconstruction of the pier, stating that the 
timber work is far advanced, but the contract for 
ironwork has not yet been let, owing to the expansion 
in the iron trade. The other contracts on the pier 
are being carried out by Messrs. Arrol, of Glasgow, 
and Mr. J. T. Chappell, of Pimlico. 


A lecture was given at the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, Birmingham, on Monday even- 
ing by Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., upon ‘‘ The 
Homes of Queen Elizabeth’s Courtiers.’? There was 
a large attendance of members, and the lecture was 
illustrated by lantern views. 

The Council of the Home Industries Association 
have formally accepted the invitation of the Bir- 
mingham Kyrle Society to hold their next exhibition 
in Birmingham. The exhibition will probably take 


said, and said with justice, about ‘‘ jerry build- | place in the beginning of June at the Masonic Hall 


ing.’’ 


What is not less important, at any rate ' in that city. 


Intercommuurteation. 


QUESTIONS. 


[10168.]—Party-Wall.—I propose building a pair of 
semi-detached villas, and the party-wall between the 
houses I have shown to be a 12in. hollow wall, two 43in. 
walls and 3in. cavity, the whole tied together with galv. 
iron ties. I should be glad to have the experience of any 
of your readers as to whether this is the best means of 
building a party wall to prevent sound penetrating; and 
also the most effective pugging for floors. Villas consist 
of ground, first, and attic floors.—ARcHITECT. 


(10169.]—Pitot’s Tube.—Will some kind reader give 
a sketch and the formula for working ‘ Pitot’s tube,” an 
instrument for ascertaining the velocity of water in rivers, 
streams, &c.? It consists of a glass tube, which is held 
in the water in such a manner, that its lower end is hori- 
zontal, and opposed to the direction of the flow. - In con- 
sequence of the momentum of the moving fluid, the level 
rises within the tube to a height proportional to the 
velocity of the stream.—ELrEve. 


(10170.]—Articles.—Will one of your readers kindly 
advise me as to the following?!—I was articled to an 
architect and surveyor who, unfortunately, died during 
my term, and I finished my time with his successor (who 
received no portion of the premium), The executors 
cannot find my articles amongst the deceased’s papers. 
Bee course ought I to adopt under the circumstances? 
—AynxIous. 


{10171.| Renewing Photographs.—I have in my 
possession some photographs of foreign buildings, &c. 
These, however, either for want of proper fixing at 
the time they were taken, or through age, are faded and 
very indistinct. Will some kind reader please inform me 
how I should proceed to render them clearer and more 
pronounced ?—Nin DesPpERANDUM. 


(10172.] — Lyndhurst-road Church, Hamp- 
stead.—Will some correspondent kindly say if the plan 
and any drawings of Lyndhurst-road Congregational 
Church, Hampstead, built about six years ago, have 
ever been published in any of the architectural journals. 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., was the architect. It is 
so cleverly planned, that I wish to get any particulars 
that may be published.—F. P. P. 


{10173.]—Charges.—What would be a fair charge to 
make for the preparation of drawings and specification, 
and superintending the erection of a row of five or six 
small houses, to cost about £200 each; and also what 
would be a fair charge for getting out quantities for 
LN Could travelling expenses be charged extra ?— 


{10174.|—Spring Ball-room Floor.—Will some 
experienced person kindly give me full instructions for 
laying a spring ball-room floor? By this name I meana 
floor which has a springing motion.—FLoors. 


REPLIES. 


(10160.]—Fireproof Floor.— In answer to “J. W.S.,” 
fix two rows of 12in. by 6in. rolled iron joists—.e., 10ft. 
centres on columns, 15ft. centres, and 1tin. tie-rods bolted 
to holdfasts built in wall in cement, and screwed up with 
nut and thread at beam ends of rods, say 7ft. 6in. centres. 
Then fill in with conerete composed of factory ashes and 


clinker, mixed 5 to 1, and finish off with lin. granite 
chippings and cement, mixed 2 to 1. Let concrete be 6in. 
thick at crown, and cover iron 2in.; also screen dirt out 
of the ashes, and see that they contain no acids, which 
would be injurious to the cement. I inclose sketch, show- 
ing section.—J. ASHLEY. 


[10163.]—Corrosion in Iron Pipes.—If ‘“ Pro- 
vincial Builder’? will use enamelled tubes for water 
services he will never be troubled with corrosion again, 
I have used them for years past, having laid many miles 
of them on this estate, and have never found any 
obstruction whatever. I am just completing som> new 
waterworks, where there are about two miles of services 
lapped into the cast-iron mains, consisting entirely of 
enamelled tubes of din. #in, and lin. diameter. Although 
the cost of enamelling is a considerable item, the pipes 
are really cheaper than ordinary plain pipes; the friction 
being much less in the smooth enamelled pipe, a smaller 
one can be used. I have found in practice that 1}in. 
enamelled pipes will deliver more water than 1}in. plain 
pipes through a length of, say, 1,000ft., and the lifetime 
of the former will be more than double the latter. The 
pipes should be bedded in clay. If “ Provincial Builder” 
will put himself in communication with me, I shall be 
pleased to reply to any queries he may desire to put to me. 
—W. Buckxenuam, Longleat. 

A grammar-school for girls is about to be built at 
Rushey-green, Catford, $.H. Mr. Albert L. Gay, 
of Lewisham, is the architect, and Mr. 8.J. Jerrard 
the contractor. The cost will be about £8,400. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


In RE Jamus.—An application has been made to 
Mr. Registrar Hazlitt for the approval of composi- 
tion resolutions agreed to by a statutory majority 
of the creditors of Thomas James. The debtor had 
traded as a builder and contractor at Stoke Newing- 
ton and Stamford-hill, and the receiving order was 
made on September 18 last. His liabilities were 
returned in the statement of affairs at £88,653, of 
which £85,369 were secured, and the resolutions pro - 
videdfor the immediate payment of a composition of 
2s. 6d. in the pound to the unsecnred creditors, and 
of all preferential debts and costs. The debtor 
attributed his failure to losses occasioned by taking 
over and completing certain houses for another 
builder, and by depreciation in the value of house 
property at Stamford-hill, and to other causes. The 
Official Receiver reported that his proposal was 
reasonable and calculated to benefit the creditors. 
After some opposition, Mr. Registrar Hazlitt made 
an order approving the resolutions. 


In RE W.C., L. C., ann J. F. Brssert.—At the 
Sheffield Bankruptcy Court on Wednesday a bank- 
ruptcy petition was presented against William 
Crellin Bissett, of Ashdell Villa, Sheffield, Lawrence 
Colgrave Bissett, of Southbourne-road, Sheffield, 
and James Francis Bissett, of Edgbaston, Birming - 
ham. The three are brothers, and since their 
father’s death in February, 1888, have carried on 
business on a large scale as builders and contractors 
at Sheffield and Birmingham under the style of 
William Bissett and Sons. The acts of bankruptcy 
alleged are that William Crellin Bissett and Law- 
rence Colgrave Bissett did on the 28th of November, 
with intent to defeat and delay their creditors, 
depart from their dwelling-houses, or otherwise 
absent themselves ; and the act of bankruptcy alleged 
against James Francis Bissett is that on the 4th of 
December he filed a declaration admitting his 
inability to pay his debts. It is stated that the 
liabilities are heavy. Messrs. Bissett have erected 
many large buildings in Sheffield, Birmingham, 
London, and other places. 


SSE o 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


CLOWNE AND BarLBorouGH SEwAGsE.—A special 
meeting of the Worksop Rural Sanitary Authority 
was held on Wednesday at Worksop to consider the 
plans prepared by Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., Not- 
tingham, for the sewerage and sewage disposal of 
Clowne and Barlborough. Mr. Radford was pre- 
sent, and explained that he proposed to lay down 
two systems of pipe-sewers, and deliver the sewage 
at two separate outfalls. There would be one out- 
fall for each parish, and about half an acre of land 
would be required for the purification works at each 
outfall. The sewage would be purified in tanks by 
means of chemical precipitation, combined with 
filtration through special filter-beds. The chemical 
system adopted would be that known as the ‘‘Acton 
process,’’ as applied at Hendon; and no machinery 
or pumping would be required, as the chemicals 
would be suspended in a wire basket and dissolved 
by the flow of the sewage. Several ratepayers 
attended from Clowne to represent that some of 
the proposed sewers for draining Harlesthorpe, 
High Peak, and Laburnam Terrace were not at 
present required, as there was only a scattered 
population of about 700. The further considera- 
tion of the schemes was adjourned to the next 
meeting. 

Ponterract New WarTreRworkKs. — For some 
weeks past the sinking operations at Roall, near 
Whitley Bridge, in connection with the new water- 
supply for Pontefract and district, have been almost 
at a standstill in consequence of the failure of the 
pumping apparatus, which was inadequate to cope 
with the great amount of water found as the sink- 
ing proceeded. Powerful machinery has now ar- 
rived at Roall from Manchester, and Berry’s patent 
pumps are being fixed, and the work of sinking was 
begun again on Friday. The depth of the well 
already reached is about 70ft., and water in abund- 
ance met with; but it is intended to proceed to a 
depth of at least 120ft. The contractors are Messrs. 
Vickers and Son, of Nottingham, and the engineer 
Mr. George Hodgson, of Loughborough. The Local 
Government Board in London have only granted 
the loan of some £2,300, conditionally that the 
well-sinking operations should be completed first 
and found to be satisfactory before the remainder 
of the works are started. The quality and quantity 
of the water promise well. 

—————__—$_ eg —______ 


Ata vestry meeting held at Prittlewell, Essex, 
last week, a restoration committee was appointed to 
carry out the repair of the noble tower of the parish 
church, the mother church of Southend. Sir Arthur 
W. Blomfield, A.R.A., who carried out the restora- 
tion of the general fabric, has been consulted as 
architect. 


The town council of Bury, Lancs, have accepted 
the resignation of the office of assistant surveyor 
tendered by Mr. John Cook, with thanks for his 


services, and have advertised for a successor ata 
salary of £130 a year. 


Our Office Gable, 


Ir is stated on good authority that Brockwell 
Park is all but acquired. The residents of South 
London have every reason to be congratulated on 
their good fortune in obtaining so well-wooded 
and pleasingly undulated a park, a natural one, 
that does not require a costly expenditure in 
footpath and artificial lake-making to im- 
prove it. But the inhabitants who are likely to 
obtain so great a boon, ought to be careful that 
the benefits derivable are not diminished by the 
cupidity of the owners of the estate. <A belt of 
houses closely built round the grounds will con- 
siderably diminish its park-like qualities, and the 
park seen ona Bank Holiday by delighted mul- 
titudes, with its horizon of woodland and hills, 
may be a very different picture to that which 
will be presented in a few years time, if the 
speculative builder is allowed to obtain an easy 
footing on its borders. 


Lupcatr-uitt has no longer the narrow and 
contracted appearance it once had, but it has lost 
some of its picturesque irregularity. We havea 
row of stately-built premises, all set back to a 
line, with no very salient features to break the 
elevation. On the north side the alteration 
would have been a distinct loss, if, for example, 
Wren’s picturesque church and steeple of St. 
Martin had been sacrificed. The total expendi- 
ture, we hear, on the several lots acquired by the 
Commissioners of Sewers is £324,326. While 
widening operations are being carried out, wouid 
it not reflect on the humanity of the authorities 
to institute some new kind of paving, which would 
give a better foothold for horses during this 
season? The roadways of steep gradients are a 
torture to horses whenever they get into a greasy 
condition. Surely the remedy is easy and cheap! 

An interesting experiment in profit-sharing 
with their employés is about to be made by 
Messrs. Peto Brothers, the well-known con- 
tractors. The firm have determined to give the 
men employed on the Asylum at Canehill a 
fourth of the net profits of the job. The distri- 
bution will be according to the wages earned as 
shown in the time-sheets, the wages being on 
the recognised existing scale. Among the stipu- 
lations made by Messrs. Peto is one that no 
workman shall participate who shall have earned 
less than £5 on the contract. Men are to be 
also excluded who, by wasting their time, mis- 
conducting themselves, or neglecting their duties, 
shall do anything tending to lessen the profits; 
and those who do anything fending to damage 
the reputation of the firm for good and honest 
work will forfeit their share of the bonus. The 
same penalty will attach to those who, during the 
performance of the contract, shall join any strike 
for shorter hours or for higher wages than those 
existing at the time the contract was made. The 
shares of men so forfeiting their claims are to be 
added to the shares of the others. 


Proressor Marran, of Perugia, has just com- 
pleted and set up at South Kensington Museum 
a model of a portion of the famous Villa Madama, 
erected at Monte Mariotto, near Rome, for Car- 
dinal Giulio de Medici, afterwards Clement VII. 
This was carried out from the designs of Raphael, 
the interior being decorated, about the year 1523, 
with frescoes, set in elaborate stucco-work, by 
two of Sanzio’s most noted pupils, Giulio Romano 
and Giovanni da Udine. The model, which has 
cost the Department £350, shows, on the scale of 
one-tenth, a portion of the interior of the great 
hall, with elaborate ceiling and wall decorations 
of the semi-Classical type, borrowed by Raphael 
from the Baths of Titus, and assimilated by him 
in the much-copied Loggie. 

A curious example of the way in which 
some men will seize every opportunity to 
tout for professional business came before 
the London School Board at their meet- 
ing yesterday (Thursday). <A letter was read 
from a person, whose name was given in full, 
offering his services in the event of the Board 
deciding to call in the assistance of professional 
experts to advise in connection with the numer- 
ous schools which have been erected; and 
stating that he has been professionally connected 
with the building trade for over 30 years, that 
he has had an extensive and varied experience, 
that he is personally unknown to every member 
of the Board, and that he has never done any- 
thing for any of the builders whom the Board 
have employed. The last two assertions seem 


rather inconsistent with the ‘extensive and 
varied experience” claimed. It is gratifying to 
add that the name of this modest-but energetic 
gentleman does not appear in the list of member- 
ship of any recognised body of architects. 

Tue introduction of hot-water coils to the 
corridors of the London Board Schools is the 
subject of various tenders. Many of the schools 
are mos inadequately warmed, and this require- 
ment seems to have been little thought of at the 
time of their construction. Large windows and 
an almost unlimited supply of cold air make any 
economical system of warming a difficult matter, 
and we would suggest that the Works Com- 
mittee should inquire into the question by taking 
observations of the temperature of sch oolrooms, 
and report on a more efficient scheme that would 
be less costly in the future. The large glazed 
surfaces could be reduced in size with desirable 
results. Hot-water coils are costly and cumber- 
some. Why should not the hot-air plan be 
adopted P 


=e —______—__ 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monvay.—Royal Institute of British Architects. ‘The 
Architecture of Provence,’ by Dayid 
McGibbon. 8 p.m. 
TurspAy.—Manchester Architectural Association. “A 
Visit to Doulton’s Pottery Works,’’ by 
F, B. Smith, 
Glasgow Architectural Association. 
“* Scottish Collegiate Churches- of the 
of the 15th and 16th Centuries,’ by 
Hippolyte J. Blane, of Edinburgh. 
Architectural Association. Opening of 
Common Room, at 9, Conduit-street, W. 
Discussion, ‘‘ The Position of Architec- 
tural Assistants.’’ 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Dis- 
cussion on Professor Osborne Reynolds’ 
paper on ‘‘ Triple Expansion Engines,’? 


8p.m, 
Wepnespay.—Society of Arts. ‘London Sewage,’’ by 
Sir Robert Rawlinson, K.C.B. 8 p.m. 


Holloway’s Pills purify the blood, remoye all 
d 


obstacles to its free circulation through the lungs, relieve the over- 
gorged air tubes, and render respiration free, without reducing the 


strength, irritating the nerves, or depressing the spirits ; such are the 
ready means of escaping from suffering when afflicted with colds, 
coughs, bronchitis, and other chest complaints. 


W. H. LASCELLES and C0, 
121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


GHURGH BENCHES AN PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


GRUNDY’S PATENTS 
FOR HEATING ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED or No Pay. 
Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials, free on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


30, Duncan-terrace, City-road, London, N. 
Works: TYLDESLEY, MANCHESTER. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE —The Stone 

: from these Quarries is known as 
the “‘ Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE. BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


ame crystalline nature as the 

Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 

ture and more suitable for fine 

moulded work. ‘ 

Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 

TRASK and SONS, Doulting, § “pion Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr. E. A. WILLIA 5, 16, Crayen-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Coxour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. ; 
SS -— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Crayen-street, Strand, W.C. 
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SENSATIONAL ARCHITECTURE. 


HE desire for sensation in art and archi- 
tecture is almost as obtrusive as it is in 
literature, in dramatic production for the 
stage, andin otherpursuits. We haye painters 
who are never content to paint Nature as 
they see her, but to give us microscopic 
details, daubs, streaks of brilliant colour, 
obscure impressions seen through grey mists. 
Almost impossible effects are placed before 
us, and we are told that if we cannot appre- 
ciate them we are blind to the teachings of 
Nature, and do not understand the “ values” 
of light and shade, or of tone. The pre- 
Raphaelites and the French impressionists 
were men who boldly waged war against 
conventions in art, which threatened to sink 
into a lifeless régime ; they rescued painting 
from a seb of picture-makers, though they 
each took very opposite views of the purpose 
of art. They therefore were honest com- 
batants in their extreme opinions; but it is 
not so with the school of sensation-mongers. 
This craze for novelty and singularity is 
found in many of the manufactures of useful 
and decorative objects, in metalwork, textile 
fabrics, glass, and faience. Something boldly 
defiant of the canons of propriety in design 
and colour, a departure from the rules of 
composition, startling colour, bizarre effects 
are to be met with. But the craving after 
sensation has found a great many disciples 
amongst architects. We haye had ‘“ acro- 
batic”” Gothic and ‘‘ Queen Anno” hybrids, 
and we are threatened with ‘‘crazes” almost 
as remarkable in the design of our large 
business establishments, a kind: of archi- 
tectural ‘‘ rant” for which American 
architects have acquired some notoriety. 
Throwing aside traditional rules at once 
opened the door for all sorts of irre- 
eg oddities, and quaintnesses of 
utch and Flemish extraction, many de- 
lightful to those who look upon fashion in 
architecture and domestic decoration as they 
do in dress, and who regard it as heresy to 
haye such a thing as a console marble man- 
telpiece or a fender and coal-scuttle that are 
not en regle with the particular art cult of 
the day. But Flemish taste is only made a 
ne commercial fashion by these people ; 
or we candidly admit that such a person who 
buys a Flemish-or Jacobean suite of furni- 
ture or a cabinet does so because it is the 
craze, and not because he has any conviction 
of the merit of the style. It is good for 
trade. So with a new architectural front. 
The enterprising commercial firm goes in for 
fashionable or ‘‘sensational architecture” 
because it pays them to do so; it is a good 
advertisement to haye a front that is 
strikingly different to the houses adj oining, 
Orin the ‘‘ latest” style, and the architect 
who can give such a front is regarded as the 
man to employ. 

Looking at some of the recent conspicuous 
examples of buildings in our public streets 
we cannot but take notice of this spirit. 
Truth is sacrificed to whim, canons of archi- 
tecture are subyerted; the “Orders” are 
painfully caricatured, and details such as 
mouldings are often seen that have nothing 
appropriate about them, often out of their 
gd position, and singularly travestied in 
orm. Itis considered by a class of archi- 
sects who follow this license to do things 
ws they neyer were intended to be done, and 
0 Pea asort of farrago, that their work 
Ooks ‘‘fresh” and clever. ‘‘ Fresh and 
lever” it may be to those who regard 
iehitecture as a meaningless combination of 
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forms, and who think a building can be 
dressed up to look like anything. An un- 
appreciative public and an uncritical clientéle 
call anything clever till they are taught to 
know that there is a violation of some law; 
the architect who ought to educate the public 
eye and mind in these matters wins a cheap 
but doubtful reputation by pandering -to a 
taste which he knows is bad, and to a fitful 
temper in art which cannot survive. 

To classify these anomalies, one of the most 
noticeable is the sacrifice of breadth by the 
multiplicity of details. These have not often 
the merit of being all in one style; the 
introduction of a variety of ideas taken from 
buildings of different ages and of various 
materials are frequently found. In one 
story we have bits of Flemish brickwork, in 
another Italian Renaissance stonework of 
the 15th century, and in a third ‘‘ Queen 
Anne” in stumpy pilasters and balusters. 
This sort of eclecticism is always without a 
keynote or raison d@’étre ; the scrap-book or 
the ‘‘paste and scissors” appear to haye 
been freely used in the composition, partly 
to save inyention, and partly to arrest 
attention by fulsome and crowded detail. 
The exuberant florid style affected by 
some Gothicists is one of the forms most 
liable to this weakness. With all its 
merits the design for the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway Terminus at Bombay is 
chargeable with this redundancy. Instances 
of it may be seen in the Strand and Hast- 
cheap, and in many City thoroughfares, where 
the open fenestral and pilaster craze has 
been worked to death. The architects haye 
failed to see that the blank wall and the 
panelled attic and piers so well treated by 
Parisians haye their value in giving point 
and interest to the more enriched portions. 

The next weakness is want of proportion. 
The sensational architect will use stumpy 
pilasters and prodigious capitals because they 
look quaint; the inyerted shaft is seen in 
buildings as well asin furniture and mantel- 
pieces. The long attenuated pilaster is as 
bad. We see such pilasters to premises lately 
built in Oxford-street, rising three and four 
stories, 40ft. to 50ft, in height, and scarcely 
a foot wide; some of them rest on short 
panelled pilasters of only a few feet 
high, a simply ridiculous feat of archi- 
tecture. The arch to a window is to 
be seen in another building monstrously 
deep, as if it had to carry tons instead of 
a few feet of wall between it and the sill of 
the upper window. Monstrous keystones 
are introduced for the purpose of ornament : 
some of these support pilasters, others carry 
balconies and oriels, and are converted into 
sundry offices, The keystone is a much- 
abused feature of the weak architect; if he 
makes it large and conspicuous, he saves 
himself a good deal of thought, as it is dotty 
and looks pretty in the design—indeed, if 
we were asked on what features the mediocre 
architect relied most for effect, we should 
say they were the pilaster, the arch, and 
keystone — sadly misused details wrested 
from their proper duties and made to serve 
as ornament. The gable mania—one of the 
outgrowths of ‘‘ Queen Anneism ”—has been 
widespread, ‘The gable is everywhere thrust 
into view where its office is not evident ; 
places are invented for it on walls and even 
chimney-stacks, and the gabled wall-tablet 
has become one of the appropriated details of 
the style. We may wonder sometimes that 
so useful a feature—the expression of two 
sloped roof sides—should haye become so 
popular as an ornament: itis a good instance 
of the pertinacity with which the mind clings 
to a form—an example of the transmission 
of astructural type. But the architectural 
‘‘ranter”’ uses it much in the same manner 
as the ‘‘clap-trap” orator spices his harangue 
with expletives and adjectival expressions ; 
pedimental forms are stuck upon every 
object—not only doors and windows, but 
jambs, stringcourses, cornices haye them 


studded here and there, with the only object 
apparently of arresting the eye, as the 
speaker’s adjective or action does the ear. 
Another species of ‘‘rant’’ is carying, when 


|it is obtrusively made to allure the eye with- 


out any appropriateness, It covers a multi- 
tude of weaknesses in the mind of the sensa- 
tional architect, and the public accept it as 
evidence of art! 

The foregoing are a few of the qualities 
which are apparent in our town architecture; 
those which it is in need of are equally 
evident to the artist—they are as painful to 
him by their absence as their counterfeits 
are agreeable to the yulgar taste. The com- 
mercial and sensational architect indulges in 
a language of his own, which, because it is 
popular, is more likely to supplant truthful 
architecture. In towns the open facade— 
that is, one with plenty of window and Little 
solid—is almost a necessity; but it has 
favoured a light and frivolous style at the 
expense of breadth. 

Now that the scaffolding has been removed, 
the new building of the Tivoli Company in 
the Strand affords an example of a dignified 
treatment combined with lightness. A single 
order of marble pilasters resting on low 
pedestals which project from the basement 
impart a degree of unity to the facade, 
unobtainable if the single order had been 
broken up into two or more. Between these 
are a range of slightly projecting bay 
windows, and andther set of mullioned 
windows aboye. Tho design, apparently 
suggested by the Valmarina Palace, has 
been spoiled by the heavy attic above the 
main cornice, and the crowded windows at 
the top and between the capitals and broken 
entablatures. There was some promise of 
breadth before the attic was added, and 
the upper part had been crammed with 
windows. Solidity of effect can only be 
obtained by a certain amount of imperforate 
wall. It is this quality which makes the 
architecture of such cities as Glasgow and 
Leeds so different from that of London and 
Manchester and the great cities across the 
Atlantic, where commercial enterprise bids 
fair to reduce our street buildings to huge 
show-cases. 

The remarks on texture and individuality 
made by Mr. Rimmington, R.P.E., the other 
day at the Society of Architects, are particu- 
larly to the point. Architects of the school 
we mention haye no idea of the true value: 
of ‘‘texture’’—that is, variety of material 
and treatment of surface, for believing that 
they cannot have too much of it they destro 
its effect on the eye, they fritter away their 
whole design, and leave nota square foot of 
plain stone to give value to the ornament, 
*« Spaces of quietude and relative smooth- 
ness,’ as Mr. Rimmington says, are abso- 
lutely necessary ; this is why we can enjoy 
the buildings of Mr. Pearson, of, Mr. Graham 
Jackson, of Messrs. George and Peto, of 
Mr. Sedding, and Mr. Norman Shaw, in 
all of whose work we shall find ‘‘ tex- 
ture,” or, as if may be differently ex- 
pressed, the value of ornament and 
plainness, roughness and smoothness, light 
and shadow, the quantities in each case 
being properly distributed, and bearing an 
artistic or harmonic value to each other. 
Only an artist, ikea musician, can tell when 
these qualities are agreeably balanced, when 
the combination of basses and trebles pro- 
duces harmony. The nicer gradations of 
texture” are equally wellillustrated in the 
keen and seyerely-cut lines of a Greek 
building, and in the broken, disjointed, and 
rougher lines of Renaissance and Gothic, 
produced by broken-up surfaces, or those 
produced by rich tracery and ornament. 
Compare, for example, the severe and sharp 
lines of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, with 
the Manchester Town Hall, the sharpness 
and decision of Amiens with the florid sur- 
face ornament of the front of Troyes 
Cathedral, in each case the richer example 
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suggesting warmth. With regard to the 
principle of individuality, it has been carried 
to the verge of eccentricity by those who 
regard it as the sole merit, and who seek it 
at the expense of all other qualities. 


A COMPETITION CODE. 


()N one or two previous occasions we haye 
-- shown that badly-conducted and ab- 
ortive competitions have been the results of a 
want of unanimity amongst the profession 
quite as much as from the ignorance of 
competition promoters, who cannot be 
blamed for issuing catching invitations for 
designs to a body of men who are willing to 
enter the lists upon any terms. If any good 
is to be done, architects must combine to 
impose their own terms. Some time ago the 
Institute established a code of rules, which 1s 
generally acted upon by members of their 
own body, but is, unfortunately, of no value 
to five-sixths of the profession, who are 
free from any allegiance whateyer to it, or 


indeed to any other society. What is 
frue in this country is even more so 
in other larger countries like America, 


where the bonds of union are perhaps less 
close. The committee of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Architects have lately been engaged 
en the subject, and have sent in a report on 
the statistics of competition in the States to 
the Convention of the American Institute 
held in Cincinnati. This report enters very 
much upon the same ground as that which 
the committee on Competitions brought up 
some years ago, and the action they have 
taken is almost precisely on the same lines. 
The managers of competitions haye been 
appealed to, and objectionable terms pointed 
out. In a large competition in a large 
Western city, the chairman wrote pointing 
out the terms, which gaye no protection to 
competitors, and offered to advise certain 
changes which experience had shown to 
be necessary; the committee also enlisted 
the’ aid of reputable members of the 
profession. To these appeals no reply was 
made. In the St. Louis City Hall Competition 
more success has attended their efforts, as 
the managers accepted the suggestions, and 
the code adopted by the St. Louis committee 
is certainly a step in the right direction, and is 
thought to constitute a precedent for all 
future competitions. It is worth notice, too, 
that the conclusions of the committee are 
very much like those which many leading 
architects here have formulated. As usually 
conducted, competition is thought to be not 
only ‘‘unnecessary, but positively detrimental 
to the profession and to the architecture of 
the country.” This is chiefly attributed to 
the method of decision: expert juries are rarely 
called, and ‘‘ when they are, their decision 
is treated as suggestive rather than con- 
lusive.” We have had ample opportunities of 
-observing that in many competitions in which 
_assessors have been appointed, their decision 
has been either oyer-ruled, or, what is more 
-commonly the case, the terms or instructions 
have not been drawn up by the assessor, and 
he is thereby unable to exercise that discre- 
tion and independent judgment which he 
could do otherwise. In several instances 
these conditions have become hard and fast 
rules, and he has been obliged to regard them 
in common fairness to the competitors. For 
example, in many competitions the super- 
ficial quantity of floor space for each room is 
defined. One competitor may have made a 
desirable departure by increasing the size in 
one room, or diminishing it in another ; while 
second may have strictly adhered to the 
condition, but have sent in a design of a 
yauch inferior kind. Or the limits of the 
boundaries may have been departed from in 
one case to the evident advantage of the 
plan, though the assessor would be com- 
pelled to award the prize to the next in merit 
who had carefully complied with the instruc. 
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tions. In the matter of finishing, shading, 
or colouring drawings, the instructions 
issued may much interfere with the assessor’s 
opinion of the merit of the design, if a strict 
compliance was enjoined not to shade or 
colour. Hence the instructions may often 
be so framed as to exclude original thought 
and artistic merit. 

The organisation required to effect modi- 
fication of the terms offered by competition 
promoters must necessarily be of a very 
complete character. The committee to which 
we have referred mention how very seldom 
they hear of competitions early enough to 
secure the revision, and appeal to all members 
of the profession to notify to the committee 
immediately they hear of a contemplated 
competition, and refrain from accepting 
unsatisfactory terms until the promoters 
haye been communicated with and better 
conditions sought. We know how very 
partial has been the result of these 
appeals here. Though the Competition 
Memorial Committee obtained the signatures 
of a very large number of the profession in 
England, very few of those who signed have 
strictly complied with the conditions, and 
for the obyious reason that many of the 
signatories belong to no organisation of a 
binding character. Only those who are 
Institute members have complied with them. 
In America our brethren haye done better, 
and have the wisdom to see that amalgama- 
tion of the existing bodies of architects is 
the only way of securing the unanimous 
acceptance of conditions on any desirable 
subject of professional practice and etiquette. 
The American Institute and the Western 
Association of Architects have joined hands, 
and the consolidated body or ‘“ Institute,” 
as it will be called, will be able to secure a 
larger number of adherents than hitherto. 
The articles of membership will exclude those 
whose practice has not been in harmony with 
the constitution, while it will open the door 
to all practising architects who can show 
photographs of completed buildings erected 
from their designs and under their super- 
vision and other credentials of ability. 
Under this united and consolidated body it 
will be possible to obtain a general con- 
sensus of opinion on competition and other 
questions which, under the divided authority 
of two societies, it was difficult to secure. 

The code of competition proposed for the 
City Hall of St. Louis presents several points 
worth attention. The condition that all 
plans submitted are required to be drawn 
to a scale of one-sixteenth of an inch toa 
foot may be accepted for large buildings— 
we prefer an eighth of aninch. The former 
is, however, the stipulated scale in the cases 
of our Sheffield municipal buildings and 
Harrogate baths competitions now pending, 
but is rather small, except for buildings 
of considerable dimensions. Line elevations 
are alone admissible, though the windows 
may -be tinted to show glass. The plans 
are to exhibit each floor, each elevation, 
and one cross section. Additional sketches 
are allowed to show particular features 
of rooms that cannot be shown on 
the plans and section. Another condition 
states that ‘‘Parties who so desire may 
include perspectives in pen and ink drawn to 
the same scale as the plans and elevations 
from a standpoint distant 400ft. from the 
nearest part of the building, the fronts shown 
to make equal angles with the plane of the 
picture, and the horizon to be 10ft. above the 
base-line of the building. The perspectives 
to be without shading or landscape or other 
accessories, except a human single figure 
6ft. high to give the scale.” A more complete 
instruction as to perspective drawings we can 
hardly haye, and we commend the condition 
to those who have the framing of instruc- 
tions. We think the distance of point of 
sight named necessary to insure a natural 
appearance; a much nearer yiew is apt to 
produce distortionate effects, and we agree 
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that the distance should be fixed, and the 
angle at which the line of sight is drawn 
should be determined. Of course, each case 
must be considered on its merits, and the 
point of view should be so fixed with regard 
to locality as to give the effect of the building 
from the most available position. The im- 
portance of a readable description of a com-_ 
petition design cannot be overrated, and we 
think a ‘‘ type-written description ” is a good 
suggestion, giving ‘‘ information as cannot 
be shown on the drawings concerning 
materials, methods of construction, and 
decoration.” Other conditions enjoin strict 
secrecy as to authorship, anyone disclosing 
identity, influencing the decision of the 
members or their adviser, or exceeding 
limits of cost more than fifteen per cent. 
being excluded. These are the chief points in 
the code. There is one other recommendation 

worthy of notice, and that is that the suc-— 
cessful competitor should be paid for extra 
services rendered in making amendments to 
his accepted design, particularly as there is 

no interchange of thought between him and 

the promoters, as in the case of a private 

work where the client can consult his archi- 

tect at every step of the work. In the 

schedule of charges the committee therefore - 
recommend the rate for competitive services 

to be fixed at six instead of five per cent., 

making the charge for preliminary studies 

rendered in competition two per cent. These 
studies in the case of competition are particu- 

larly severe, yet in many advertisements and 

instructions the five per centum is made to 

include every service, and yery often the 

premium. 


ARCHITECTURAL BRICKWORK.— 
XXY. 


MOULDED BRICK JAMBS. 
fh Wer manner in which moulded jambs may 
be worked will depend on the thickness 
of wall and the mouldings introduced. We 
haye shown the bond of piers haying square 


jambs, and we now give in Plan 1 the method ; 
that may be adopted in moulded work. The 
chief point is to break the joints so that the ; 
may not fall ever one another. In the sketch 
we give of a brick-and-a-half wall, a repre- 
sents a stretcher on face moulded on edge, 


next to which, also placed stretcherwise, is 
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another moulded brick,-and at the internal 
angle of jamb a plain stretcher. The dotted 
lines show that these are crossed in the next 
course by the same moulded bricks placed 
headerwise, so that a good lap and bond is 
obtained. The other portion of the wall on 
one course consists in front of a header, 
b, and a stretcher, c, these being on 
the next course a closer, stretcher, and 
half-header respectively, as indicated by 
the dotted lines, which show a lap of 
2hin. The elevation 2 represents the arrange- 
ment in the front. Other modes of bonding 
may be adopted to suit the class of work. A 
closer, a, is introduced in one course. If the 
reader turns to p. 689, Fig. 3, he will see the 
bond of a square pier of one-and-a-half 
brick. The corner header or three-quarter 
brick on the left-hand side can be made a 
moulding as ina, and the outside stretcher 
(right-hand side) be similarly moulded; but 
when a double moulding, as in our present 
plan, is required, the two inner jamb bricks 
must project ; hence the arrangement of bond 
we have shown. 

Sketches 3, 4, and 5 represent different 
forms of moulded bricks. No. 3 shows a 
quarter-round or ovolo between two squares, 
the outer fillet projecting, and a cavetto 
brick inside. This and the next moulding 
(4) both project from the face of wall, and 
produce a pleasing finish to the opening. 
These moulded jamb bricks are each in one 
brick of the ordinary size ; in one course the 
brick is placed as a stretcher and in the next 
as a header, so that the bond can be easily 
worked. For this purpose the moulding on 
face must correspond in width with the same 
moulding seen as a header, so that the same 
brick, when reversed, will coincide. Fig. 5 
is a richer and fuller moulding, which would 
be better worked in two bricks, as in plan 1. 
For window openings and ordinary doorways 
the torus and cyma (Fig. 4) are useful kinds 
of bricks; but for important doorways the 
moulded jamb should be wider and deeper, so 
as to give a bolder splay to the jambs. 


BRICK TRACERY. 


In sketch 6 we show a portion of a dormer 
to a hospital in Bruges (St. Jean), executed 
in brickwork. The windows are set within 
a recess, the edges of which are moulded. 
The traceried head of the lower window is 
an interesting example of the cut work of 
the Low Countries. The trefoils of the 
tracery are made with joints which radiate to 
the respective centres; the bricks have a 
plain hollow worked on the edge. The best 
way of executing a traceried head of this 
sort is to make a full-size drawing on a 
board and fit the several bricks or youssoirs 
to it; any cutting or rubbing can then be 
done to make the curves and cuspings true. 
In some of the Italian examples we find 
pointed arches with the joints made to radiate 
-—not with the proper centres of the curyes, 
but from one centre, a plan preferred by some 
cutters to obviate the wedge-shaped key at 
the point of the arch. The ‘‘ bird’s-mouth”’ 
key is often used in pointed arches in which 
the angle is cut in the key-brick, instead of 
being a joint. This plan is resorted to in 
elliptical-shaped arches and ‘‘ schemes.” 


EXAMPLES, 


Some very beautiful examples of traceried 
heads are met with in Belgium. The Mont de 
Piété adjoining Notre Dame, Bruges, is an 
instance. The gable end is enriched bya 
large pointed arched recess, inclosing three 
bays of windows. The arch itself is trefoiled, 
and these foils are cusped with lesser arcs. 
The centre bay of windows rises between the 
cuspings, and the heads and panels between 
the windows, which are square, are panelled 
with tracery. Adjoining the Cloth Hall, 
_ Ypres, are three traceried heads within 
elliptical-shaped arches over the windows, 
and these haye Gothic cusped tracery of very 
elaborate character. In Germany are many 


examples of window heads of cut brickwork ; 
these are often simply cusped circles. A very 
notable work of this description is to be seen 
in the fine Gothic brick Rathhaus at Liibeck, 
of the middle of the 15th century, where the 
high, stilted pointed arches haye brick cusped 
circles in the heads. ‘To this example we 
shall refer again when we speak of moulded 
brick windows and other features. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


qh fifth ordinary meeting for the present 
session was held on Friday evening, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, President, in the chair. Messrs. 
O. E. Blayney, C. B. Hutchinson, H. Burman, 
J. H. Bolton, O. G. Beiter, J. Richmond, 
W. G. Goodwin, W. E. Hazell, A. R. Hennell, 
G. G. Irwin, and H. Bailey were elected 
members. 
‘¢ DRAWING.” 

A paper on ‘ Drawing,’’ illustrated by 
sketches and engravings, was read by Mr. 
Reginald T. Blomfield, M.A. The lecturer 
observed that, whether one wishes to make an 
architectural drawing oneself, or to criticise it 
fairly when made by somebody else, the first 
thing to do is to form a clear conception of the 
specific purpose of the drawing in question. 
Broadly speaking, drawings are made to answer 
one of three purposes. Either the drawing isa 
shorthand note, the place of which might be 
taken as well by writing; or, secondly, it has for 
its object to make an accurate record of natural 
objects, including therein the works of man ; or, 
thirdly, the drawing is a technical method—that 
is, it is the technical language in which the 
designer expresses his own ideas and makes them 
intelligible to the minds of others. Stated thus, 
the simplest form of the third division would be 
a set of working drawings. I do not refer, how- 
ever, to these, but to decorative design in black 
and white. I propose to deal with these three 
classes of drawing in the order in which I have 
given them, and I shall do so from the stand- 
point of the architect. With ‘shorthand ”’ 
drawings we are all of us familiar. Most of us 
have stood on the rungs of precarious ladders 
with our note-book and 2ft. rule, and broken our 
shins in dingy lofts, in our all-consuming zeal 
to get at the very thing itself—to get on our 
paper, by hook or by crook, such details and 
sections and measurements as will show us how 
the thing was actually made; how some obscure 
moulding really did intersect or die out in an 
unsuspected corner. Notes take the place of 
drawings, and vice versé; any scribble is good 
enough, provided it tells the story. Architects, 
indeed, have almost a monopoly of this sort of 
work. When a painter makes an anatomical 
study, even of the roughest description, it cannot 
be matter of indifference to him how he makes 
his drawing. He must consider his method, for 
unless he pays some attention to his shading, as 
well as to the correctness of his outline, he will 
get wrong with his planes, and his notes will 
have no subsequent value. But an architect 
wishes to make a note of some detail. His draw- 
ing may be rough, dirty, and dilapidated, but 
provided it is correct and complete, the method is 
immaterial. The deftest touch in the world is as 
nothing to his purpose as compared with mere 
scale accuracy. To put it shortly, the object of 
his drawing is rather psychological than artistic, 
and the process is this. He sees a piece of work 
which he admires; with no conscious intention 
of copying, he notes so much of its structure as 
would enable him, if necessary, to reproduce it 
exactly. This he does partly by drawing, partly 
by written notes, whichever comes readiest to 
hand. The value of this work is not in the re- 
sult—that is, in the various scrawls and other 
hieroglyphics which cover the page; neither is it 
in the crib of somebody else’s idea. The value 
of such work is in the mental process itself. 
During all this time the mind of the sketcher is, 
or should be, busily at work assimilating the new 
idea, and laying up a fresh store of material for 
his mind to work on, adding, in a word, to that 
vast reserve of facts and observations which lies 
behind the consciousness of every genuine artist. 
This being so, the method of drawing employed 


becomes in theory, as it certainly is in practice, a: 


matter of complete indifference. It is of no im- 
portance whether the lines are thick or thin, 
adroitly sketched or ploughed in from the elbow. 
The essential point is the amount of thought 


which they imply. To makea good detail of a 
piece of architecture on the spot, and against 
time, requires considerable power of analysis, 
besides much previous knowledge. A _ truly 
architectural mind possesses in a high degree the 
quality of versatility—quickness to grasp existing 
conditions, and readiness to turn them to account. 
An architect should be, like Ulysses, zoAutpo7dc 
modupnric, ‘* quick to turn, of many wiles,’’ and, 
I believe, such a quality of mind can to some 
extent be acquired by this habit of trying to 
master the intention of any given piece of work, 
and transferring the results of one’s thought to 
the paper by the simplest available means. If, 
then, this view of the object of an architect’s 
sketch notes is correct, any criticism on the 
drawing itself becomes irrelevant. The drawing 
is a sort of ‘‘go-as-you-please’’ process. 
Smudges on the paper are immaterial. These 
may be only the honourable scars of the rain and 
wind; and the point of importance is the mental 
condition of the sketcher himself. Any advice on 
this point is outside the range of my subject. 
Drawing, then, as far as we have considered 
it, is out of relation to art. It is not till we 
come to the second class of drawings, those 
intended for purposes of record, that the esthetic 
question enters into the case. The standard is 
higher than what is commonly accepted as 
sufficient for the record of architecture or work 
in any of the other arts, and I shall therefore 
limit my remarks to the latter class of subjects in 
dealing with record drawings. Now, bearing in 
mind the principle of our classificatisn, the first 
point to be determined is, What is the purpose 
of this sort of drawing? Take, for instance, an 
old building. Is it our object to make an exact 
scientific transcript of this, or to record the im- 
pression it actually makes on us personally? If 
the first, the scientific methods must be followed. 
We must proceed by plan, elevation, and section. 
In other words, make a set of working drawings 
of the building in its existing state. This, though 
of course invaluable for its own purpose, is an 
affair for the mechanical draughtsman and the 
archeologist, not for the artist. Moreover, it 
always seems to me that the scientific method, 
like many other scientific methods, is singularly 
unscientific. It proceeds by eliminating half the 
elements of the problem, and then is undoubtedly 
able to furnish you with a very clear statement 
of the remainder. Thus, the scientific draughts- 
man makes his drawing to scale. He even 
shows every stone in its existing position, but 
he gives no suggestion of the weather stains on 
the stones, and no indication of the effect in 
perspective. That is to say, he leaves out 
of account texture and grouping, the two 
most important points in the whole matter. 
The record drawing is of a different order. With 
the impression which a building makes on the 
mind, exact knowledge of its dimensions has very 
little to do. The grouping of its different parts, 
the texture of the wall surfaces, the shadows 
which actually fall on the building, the lights 
and the reflected lights, these and many another 
detail which escapes the scientific draughtsman, 
are the elements which go to build up our idea of 
the building as it actually is, and if the record 
fails to give these, it fails, to my mind, in its 
primary purpose. Now the scientific record 
gives no reasonable suggestion of all this derail. 
Moreover, it deliberately ignores the element of 
individuality. What charms one in Hollar is not 
so much, or not only, the actual buildings which 
he drew, but Hollar’s own delightful way of 
looking at things, and the reflex of this in his 
method of presentation, but it is just this very 
personal element that the scientific method pur- 
posely obliterates. If, therefore, we wish to hand 
down to posterity some record of a building as it 
affected you and me, and anyone now living, we 
must seek some other method, some method which 
will take account of storm and sunshine and the 
slow influence of time. This method must be 
drawing of a very high artistic excellence. Who- 
ever takes it in hand must have the power of 
drawing accurately whatever he sees, and correct 
perspective will have become to him almost a 
matter of instinct; but to this must be added 
the rarer gifts of selection and self-restraint. 
There are different ways of understanding accu- 
racy. One notion of it is to draw in every 
detail with undeviating monotony, because they 
are all on the building itself. Yet the result 
may be simply inaccurate. A laborious draw- 
ing which draws in every moulding, and attacks 
each scrap of carving with obstinate conscien- 
tiousness, will give an impression of the building 
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which, if not absolutely false, will be very far 
less true than a sketch by a sympathetic hand, 
which hides half the detail in shadow, or leaves 
it out as bathed ina flood of sunshine. You may 
recollect Heine’s description of the view from 
the Brocken. ‘It is,’’ he says, ‘like a map, 
dryly drawn, and purely coloured, but without a 
single beauty for the eye to rest on,’’ and this, 
he continues, ‘‘is just what happens to us Ger- 
man compilers, owing to the conscientious exacti- 
tude with which we try to tell every scrap of 
the story, without the power of bringing out 
details with a special and peculiar charm.” It 
is just: this power which is so fatally absent from 
most of our architectural drawings. Even in 
detail sketches, such as simple studies of carving, 
it is wise to use this subordination, to put your 
labour and delicate finish into one particular part 
of the. drawing, and to leave the rest in sug- 
gestion. The eye and the mind can only take in 
a certain amount at once, and it is no good trying 
to choke people. Anyone familiar with the 
drawings of the great masters, Rembrandt in 
partioular, will know that to do this well is no 
trick, but consummate art. It implies that 
you are master of your material, instead 
of being overpowered by it. In the case of 
drawings of buildings or groups of buildings this 
accuracy a8 a whole, in the spirit, not in the 
letter, becomes of the first importance. You 
must first get to the idea of the building—that is, 
try to make out what the designer was actually 
driving at; and then you must form some con- 
ception of the effect you are to aim at yourself, 
and determine, for instance, whether you will 
dwell on the detail, or on the outline against the 
sky. And then, to interpret all this into black 
and white, you must keep a firm hold on your 
values—that is, you must never lose your grasp 
of the subject as a whole, and you must resolutely 
sacrifice all that is unimportant, in order to bring 
out the essential features. Nothing is gained by 
trying to take your subject by storm; you prob- 
ably end by falsifying the proportions of the 
building, or suffer the ignominious defeat of not 
getting all you intended on the paper. As to the 
style of drawing, so much good work is done in 
utterly different ways, that it is almost impossible 
to point to any one method as the only right one. 
For details such as carving, it would be hard to 
surpass the delicate pencil work of Mr. Ruskin 
and some of his followers. The sort of tenta- 
tive touch which feels about, as it were, for the 
form, and in good hands seems to build it -wp 
as it goes, gives a nearly perfect suggestion of 
texture and modelling. But, when applied to 
groups of buildings, this method is apt to fail; 
perhaps it is betrayed by its own fondness for 
detail. The artist must go at his work in a 
larger spirit, he must have a feeling for great 
spaces of light and shade, and still more for those 
highest qualities of architecture, mass and out- 
line ; and this will mean that he must deliberately 
sacrifice much of the detail. Mr. Fulleylove has 
made some beautiful drawings in this larger 
manner. One quality in common is shared by 
all good architectural drawings, and that is the 
complete absence of trick and affectation. Ifthe 
lines are few, they are true and to the point; if 
there is shading, it is there for some well-ordered 
purpose, and not scattered about at random, 
without thought of the effect as a whole. 
Perhaps one of the commonest temptations to an 
immature draughtsman is to ‘‘ crisp up,’’ as the 
odious phrase is, a dull, heavy sketch by spots 
of dark shading judiciously peppered over the 
drawing. The artifice is too transparent to be 
of the smallest value; it simply directs attention 
to the faults of the drawing, like a fine jewel on 
an ugly neck. A good way to avoid this trick is 
to begin by using only one pencil—say an H.D. 
There are dangerous seductions in a B. or a 6 B. 
Another useful rule is to avoid cross-hatching. 
It is best to begin, at any rate, with open line 
drawing—that is, by shading with lines deliber- 
ately drawn side by side. The very finest draw- 
ingsin the world have been made with open lines, 
and, apart from this, the practice has this advant- 
age, that you can never deceive yourself about 
your own drawing. After a certain amount of 
practice you may acquire that lightness and free- 
dom of touch, and that sure rapidity of execution, 
which are the finest qualities of pencil drawing. 
The essential thing is to avoid trick; or, if 
you must have tricks, at least to form them 
for yourself, and not borrow other people’s. 
Pencil drawing, in regard to the modern methods 
of illustration, is of less importance than pen- 
and-ink work, owing to the facility with which 
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the latter is reproduced. It might be expected 
that architects would excel in pen-and-ink work ; 
they have considerable practice in it—yet, to 
judge by the works of the architectural draughts- 
man, there is no form of artistic drawing in which 
they more conspicuously fail. Of course, there 
are some eminent exceptions to this, but I take 
the average. We are all familiar with the archi- 
tectural draughtsman and his ways. He takes a 
house by John Doe, and a church by Richard 
Roe, and with his unfailing recipes he turns them 
out as spick and span asif they grew from the 
self-same brain. Indeed, I believe there is a 
machine tor the manufacture of perspectives, and 
if there is not, it would only be the natural 
development of this ungodly drawing. A line 
drawn one way represents stones ; turned another, 
it does for bricks; ruled straight, it represents 
slates ; ruled with a crick, it is taken for tiles; a 
sprinkling of scriggles does for trees; and mar- 
vellous convolutions of lines, neatly broken off at 
a fixed point, are understood to be clouds. The 
figures come from old fashion-sheets, and the 
dogs and horses from the Noah’s ark of the 
draughtsman’s childhood. The whole thing isa 
trick from end to end. It reminds one of the 
instructions given by the British workman to 
his apprentice on the methods of graining. 
‘‘Meoggany,”’ I says, ‘‘and you combs it so, 
and puts twiddles with a rag. Then I changes 
my mind, and I says oak, and you up and combs 
it lighter, and puts the twiddles t’other way. 
Then I says wornut, I says, and you makes it 
werry dark, and turns the twiddles upsey 
down. Then I up an’ says ‘marble,’ I 
says; then you paints it black, and shies a 
hegg at it, and there’s your marble.’? No 
wonder that if this is understood to be 
architectural drawing, the very name of itisa 
byword of contempt. Not only are the trees not 
like trees, and the figures wooden, and the 
animals ridiculous, but the architecture is not 
like architecture. 


, etching an engraving on copper. 
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and as much depends on the white as on the 
black; in other words, a skilful artist tells youas 
much by what he leaves out as by what he put 
in. Mr. Pennell is extraordinarily dexterous in 
his power of omission; he is only surpassed, per- — 


haps, by Vierge, the Spaniard, and some of the | 


Frenchmen. As compared, however, with etching, 
the pen moves much less freely over the surface 


than the needle, and a person with a clumsy touch ; 
constantly finds his pen digging holes in the paper. i 
To avoid this you should cultivate a light, free ‘ 


handling of the pen—what the French would 
call ‘‘légéreté”’ ; 


ri 
and, as a general rule, ibis 


wise to avoid cross-hatching, partly because you PS 


scratch up the paper, partly because you say 
too much of the white. 


ces 
Mr. Railton, however, _ 


sometimes cross-hatches with admirable effect. — 
Another limitation of the pen as against the 


for all; to repeat it is to destroy its value, and — 
you cannot bite it deeper. 


needle, is that the pen-stroke must be made once ~ 


It follows, therefore, 


that you must think rapidly, and realise your 
effect with unhesitating decision, if you are to 


attain to the highest qualities of pen-and-ink 
drawing. Turnbull’s Bristol boards; and any - 


flexible-pointed pen, not crow-quills, are all the — 


tools necessary—that is to say, if you work for 


reproduction—for in this case the drawing should — 


be in the blackest of ink on the whitest of paper. 
If your drawing is not made with this intention, 
a smooth, tinted paper ismuch pleasanter to work 
upon. There is an excellent paper, not unlike 
parchment, sold for this purpose in Paris. It is 
impossible to deal with modern work; but I 
should like to call the attention of the younger 
members of this Association to Cotman’s archi- 
tectural etchings. Taken as etchings, they fail 
in the freedom and suggestiveness of first-rate 
etching; Cotman always tended to make his: 
But as studies 
in black and white, for solid draughtmanship, 
for composition in light and shade, and for 


This uniform monotony of | suggestion of texture, these etchings are un- 


straight-ruled lines, varied by certain tricks of | surpassed; and for draughtsmen who feel that 


the trade, quite fails to give any notion of the 
building, not only to the layman, but to us, the 


learned in the 45° and T-square. The standard 


the marvellous tact and subtlety of a Vierge is 
entirely beyond them, Cotman forms a valuable 
model. The only ‘danger is that his rather 


of drawing among architects has certainly risen | artificial method is apt to degenerate into trick 


in the last few years, but the architectural 
draughtsman still flourishes in our midst, as 
any one can tell from the abundance of his 
works, and the numerous 
measured drawings and sketches by men who 
seem to be unfamiliar with the rudiments of 
black and white. In regard to the latter it is 
a mistake, as a mere matter of advertisement, 
to publish drawings unless they have some 
artistic excellence. The public does not look 
at these things, and architects take them at 
their proper value. If, as architects, we are 
to be worthy of our claim to be artists, it is 
high time that this sort of work should be dis- 
credited, even if it is necessary to throw over- 
board the cherished delusion ‘that it is in the 
power of any one, with the help of a few trade 
tricks, to turn out a satisfactory architectural 
drawing. In point of fact, it is not given to 
everyone to be a fine draughtsman; it is not 
given to one architect in fifty, and the sooner we 
recognise our limits in this direction the better 
for our reputation. After all, a man can bea 
great architect without being a great draughts- 
man, and though, as I believe myself, noble 
ideas sometimes get marred by the designer’s 
inability to get them out on to paper, the 
amount of drawing power which is necessary 
for this purpose is quite a different thing from 
what constitutes fine draughtsmanship, and that 
this is so is proved by the beautiful works of 
architects who are not pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished for their skill in drawing. It is not 
necessary to pitch one’s T-square into the fire 
because one feels unequal to good pen-and-ink 
work. Perhaps it would be wiser to leave it 
alone, or if it is absolutely necessary to assert 
your existence at the annual Academy show, to 
go to someone who understands the business. 
The remarks offered in reference to pencilwork 
apply in the main to pen-and-ink drawing ; but 
there are one or two limitations in the latter 
which require attention. It is best to get over 
the ordinary difficulties of drawing correctly 
before taking to the per; for the latter is by no 
means so kindly as the pencil; and it is a very 
different thing to rub out a pencil line and to 
scratch out a detail in Indian ink. So far as 
regards abstraction and selection, much the same 
principles must be followed as in etching. Pen 
work is the directest form of black and white, 


in inferior hands; and, indeed, I believe that 
the architectural draughtsman, pur sang, might 
father some of his methods on Cotman. If, how- 


publications of|ever, instead of copying his faults, you make 


for the great qualities at which Cotman aimed, 
you will, at any rate, steer clear of the flimsy 
and ineffectual draughtsmanship which appears 
to satisfy most of us. For insight into the 
spiritual qualities of architecture, Piranesi and 
Meryon stand absolutely alone. Not only were 
they both consummate masters of the line, but to 
this they added a far-reaching imagination which 
gave to their drawings of architecture much 
more than a merely technical interest. These 
two men have placed the poetry of pure archi- 
tecture beyond the reach of challenge, and the 
one is the correlative of the other. Piranesi 
found in Classical buildings material for a sombre 
fancy that had its pleasure in great masses of 
masonry and endless vistas of colossal archi- 
tecture ; and for once in a way an artist of first- 
rate power selected as the vehicle of his ideas 
architecture in its most abstract form—archi- 
tecture unclothed by sculpture, and dependent 
only on its own great strength. I refer to the large 
prison series. It might well make us despair 
to turn from the midst of our little work, 
with all its prettiness and fussiness, to the 
terrific immensity of Piranesi’s vaults, and 
the vast mysterious horror of these Titanic 
halls. Grandeur was tke quality on which his 
genius was set. He showed the walls of the 
Roman buildings like the cliffs of the seashore. 
Piranesi must have revelled in the mightiness of 


the Roman work—his ear caught across the ages — 
the echo of the workshops of the great imperial 
builders; and so long as modern civilisation — 
lasts, there will be minds in sympathy with his — 
and eager to honour him for his revelation of the — 


spirit of a mighty past. 


And Meryon, for his — 


part, had thought himself into the spirit of — 
Medizevalism. His was a strange, wild nature, — 


out of touch with his time, but in singular har- 
mony with the supernaturalism of.the Middle 
Ages. To Meryon’s grim fancy the air was no 
mere oxygen and hydrogen, but the home of 


ness would haunt again the lonely pinnacles of 
the great cathedrals. The ‘‘Stryge’’ expresses, — 
to my mind, the very quintessence of one side of — 
Gothic art, and you may find Meryon’s innate — 


myriad spirits, and for him the powers of dark- | 


] 
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Gothicism again in his intense perception of 


_ detail. Meryon and Piranesi have given us the 


_ buildings. 


highest level yet reached in the interpretation 
of architecture, and between them they cover 
the whole range of its expression in black and 
white. It is a curious coincidence that in 
both cases their rare genius ended in madness. 
We have hitherto been considering record draw- 
ing in relation to objects already in existence; 
but the question arises, How are we to deal with 
drawings of objects, buildings, let us say, which 
exist only upon paper, or in the designer’s mind ? 
The problem is certainly difficult, and we are not 
helped towards its solution by the practice of the 
day. The architectural draughtsman solves it by 
the recipes of his office, and his method is utterly 
unsatisfactory. On the other hand, some of the 
most successful draughtsmen of the day anticipate 
the effect of some 200 or 300 years on their 
They reproduce in their drawings 
effects which they have already annexed and 
made much of in sketches of actual buildings. 
This, though an attractive method, seems to me 
to fail in honesty of purpose. We must, as usual, 
look to the practice of the great men of the past 
for the answer. I do not recollect myself in any 
of the architectural sketches of the great Renais- 
sance architects any such merely pretty sketches, 
on the one hand, or such elaborate masterpieces 
of monotony on the other. Inigo Jones, our 


_ great master in architecture, used to make free- 


_ rest, and tint in monotone. 


hand sketches of his work, roughly hatched, or 
in more detailed drawings he would rule in a few 
of the more important lines, and sketch in the 
He made little or 
no attempt to give the effect of an old building 
toa new one. With characteristic contempt for 
futility, he appears to have thought it a waste of 
power to devote any more trouble to a drawing 
than was necessary to bring out the purely archi- 
tectural qualities of a building; and his simple 
slashing method was exactly suited to the pur- 
pose. The system of painfully working up each 
detail came in with the Epigoni, with the inferior 
men of the 18th century, who hoped to hide 
the poverty of their endowment under a 
mass of laborious finish. This is very 
much what has happened among ourselves. 
The third division of my suggested classifica- 
tion is drawing as a technical method; that is, 
drawing of which the primary purpose is to 
express, in line, an idea in the designer’s mind. 
At first sight this seems to approach the first 
division, in which the drawing is entirely 
subordinate to the mental process; but it differs 
from it, in that in this third division it is 
impossible to separate the idea from its expres- 
sion—the two work themselves out together in 
the mind of the designer, and thus it is separated 
from mere shorthand work by the importance 
which it is to claim for its method. And, again, 
it is separated from record work by the fact that 
it deals, not with the transcript of an idea either 
already realised or having a value independent of 
the drawing, but with an idea in the designer’s 
mind, the object of which is attained by its 
expression in the black and white design. That 
is to say, it does not depend for its raison d’étre 
on its realisation in some ulterior material, 
whether past or future; but when the idea is 
once expressed in the design, let us say on paper, 
the idea and its expression together form a com- 
plete and independent work of art. Realism, 
therefore, is not so much the object as the most 
forcible expression of this idea ; and everything 
which interferes with that expression—such as 
excessive imitation of texture—is superfluous and 
wrong. This, to put it shortly, seems the 
intention and justification of the very con- 
ventional use of black and white, which is 
most perfectly exhibited in the works of 
Albert Diirer or Lucas yan Leyden, and 
the little masters. You take a woodcut 
by Diirer. There is no suggestion of merely 
imitative realism, and yet every line tells 
its story ; each line suggests the field of thought 
in which the mind of the artist has been at work. 
The lines seem to be dashed into their place with- 
out effort, yet each is burdened with thought—it 
is there as a factor in one organic whole. The 
twenty-ninth plate of the Little Passion repre- 
sents Christ rising from the tomb. In the left- 
hand corner is the sun just showing above the 
fields. The rays are given by single lines radia- 
ting from the sun. Nothing could be more 
simple, almost rudimentary, than the means em- 
ployed; and yet itis impossible to conceive of 
any method which could suggest more vividly 
the strange supernatural light, neither night nor 


day, in which Diirer has represented this intensely 
mystical act. It would be clearly absurd to 
criticise such a drawing on the score of its dis- 
regard of realism, for so such thing was ever 
attempted, and I do not see myself the slightest 
necessity for attempting it in work of this sort. 
There is the primary objection that to do so dis- 
tracts the mind from the main idea. Moreover, 
any representation of an object in nature, short 
of actual facsimile copy modelled in the solid and 
coloured, only resembles that object by conven- 
tion, and through the force of association and 
knowledge. There is, therefore, nothing illogical 
in making a further demand on this conyen- 
tion, and confining your imitation to what is 
strictly necessary to suggest the idca of the 
object in question, with this limitation, how- 
ever, that the greater the artist’s ability, the 
profounder will be his insight into the character 
of any object, and he will therefore suggest 
its essential qualities instead of mere accidents. 
All kinds of decorative work in black and 
white, and the line, book decoration, the design- 
ing of advertisements, broadsheets, circulars, and 
the like, form the proper field for this sort of 
drawing. I don’t know who is responsible for 
the advertisements and postbills which make our 
hoardings hideous, but there always seems to me 
here a grand field for a good designer in black and 
white. Mr. Herkomer, following in the foot- 
steps of Fred. Walker, set an example a few 
years ago with a well-known advertisement, but 
his example has not been followed, except in 
some rare cases where men of first-rate ability 
have been employed. Then, again, book-plates, 
title-pages, headings, and tail-pieces, all give 
fine opportunity for the skilful use of the line. 
The beautiful work of Mr. Crane, Mr. Heywood 
Sumner, Mr. Whall, and others, is familiar; and 
one other instance of an admirable design in 
black and white is a book-plate for this Associa- 
tion, drawn and designed by Mr. Lethaby. In 
regard to the method to be used, I shall only 
summarise what I believe to be the most im- 
portant points. 1. The lines should be firmly 
drawn, and kept distinct, they should be of uni- 
form thickness, and each line should be thought 
out. 2. If the drawing is to be accompanied by 
printed type, the scale set by the latter should be 
followed in the drawing, and the type used as in 
itself a means of decoration. Where it is possible, 
the type should be designed with the drawing. 
3. Mere realism should be avoided, and the 
decorative standpoint sedulously adhered to. 
To come, then, to some conclusion in the matter. 
The point which I have endeavoured to lay before 
you is, that before making, and certainly before 
criticising, a drawing, a clear conception must 
be formed of the purpose of the drawing. A 
drawing may be made as part of an educational 
exercise, or as a simple shorthand note. Here 
the drawing is out of relation to art, and should 
be criticised from a totally different standpoint. 
Again, the drawing may be made to record some 
building or work of man, in its actual state and 
surroundings; and here I contend that the 
methods of the typical architectural draughts- 
man are inadequate and absurd, and should be 
permanently discredited. Drawings of this class 
require consummate draughtsmanship and know- 
ledge, and are not a matter of hard sketching to 
be knocked off by any one. The standard of 
architectural drawing in this respect should be 
higher than it is. ‘Thirdly, drawing may be used 
to present, in black and white, some conception 
of the mind; and with this a simple method 
should be adopted, which sacrifices all that dis- 
tracts from the main idea, and treats each line as 
a matter of decorative design. To apply to one 
class the standard and principles of another 
inevitably means confusion and false criticism. 
It may very well occur to many of you that, 
after all, an architect is not primarily a draughts - 
man or a designer in black and white. No 
more he is; but this field of design is just one 
of those on the border-land between the province 
of the architect and the painter, which are 
rapidly slipping out of our control into the hands 
of specialists, so that day by day the work of 
the architect is being narrowed down to the strict 
limits of the planning and construction of build- 
ings. Many aclient to this day considers that 
in matter of taste he is the superior of his archi- 
tect, and at this rate the architect will be relegated 
to the position usually assigned him by public 
bodies, of a superior clerk of the works. In the 
great days of architecture an architect was 
primarily an artist. He was supposed to do work 
not only for the sake of immediate profit, or 


even honour, but for its own sake. He might 
have taken as his motto ‘‘ Ne te ques.veris extra.”’ 
Nowadays, through indolence and timidity in 
yielding to the aggressive assertion of the business 
man, we have almost lost our claim to be con- 
sidered as artists at all. Many of us must have 
winced under the phrase ‘‘architects and artists.”’ 
It is time we combined against such an insult to 
our calling, and to combine means a determined 
individual effort along common lines. It means 
systematic resistance to what is vulgar and 
commonplace; and for each of us persistent 
self-cultivation, and an unswerving search for the 
most beautiful modes of expression in drawing 
and design. Weare not very likely to develop 
the genius of a Meryon or Piranesi, but something 
at least may be done by the labour of love, anda 
sincere enthusiasm for beauty in art, which is not 
to be fobbed off with any tricks of the trade or 
traditional platitudes. 

Mr. A. Berresrorp Pirs, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Blomfield, remarked that the 
subject was one of vital importance to every one 
present. He regretted that the lecturer had con- 
fined himself to one branch of his subject, which 
might be termed architectural landscape. Archi- 
tectural draughtsmanship was very much in- 
fluenced by one or two historic facts. Of these, 
the first in importance was that the student was 
now in the possession of some half-dozen illus- 
trated papers, each publishing weekly some six 
or eight drawings. ‘To these journals they were 
indebted for the extinction of the highest class 
of illustration—the steel engraving, and also of 
the lithograph proper—for henceforth no one 
would be able to afford to publish such a work as 
that of Professor Cockerell. Many men would 
much sooner possess one engraving or hthograph 
of the class executed by Czesar Daly or the elder 
Cockerell than a whole shoal of the photo-lithos 
issued by the professional Press every week. He 
believed that they would rather pay 1s. a month 
for one good plate than 4d. weekly for the present 
journals, and he presumed a good field was open 
tor such a high-class enterprise. Men wished to 
have their work reproduced, and hence they drew 
hurriedly, negligently, and with tricks to suit 
the style of the photo-lithograph. At the same 
time, if it had not been for the enterprise.of these 
journals, the merits of men like Norman Shaw 
and others would never have become known. 
None of the pencil drawings reproduced of 
recent years could approach the genuine feeling 
evinced by Prout, Coney, or Cotman. The 
art of lithography had been almost killed by 
the photograph. Unless a man’s drawings 
appeared in the professional papers, he remained 
unknown, so there was nothing for it for the 
architect but to make his drawings in the blackest 
of ink on the whitest of paper. Architectural 
drawings might be divided into the scientific and 
the imaginative classes. A working drawing was 
a highly technical composition without atmo- 
sphere and perspective, and was prepared in the 
most gaudy colours to serve a given purpose. In 
the most modern buildings there was, as a con- 
sequence perhaps of this method of draughtsman- 
ship, a singular luck of proportion in the relief 
in the light and shade. There was no reason why 
architects should not practise imaginative draw- 
ings, why they should not largely draw their 
buildings for their own sakes, just as old work 
was sketched for its own sake. In ideal composi- 
tions by students he thought imaginative draw- 
ingsshould not only be recognised, but encouraged, 
and he should not be bound down to hard and 
fast lines. In the work of Piranesi we had an 
admirable example of this class of drawing, and 
also in that of Albert Diirer, the latter of whom 
revelled in powerful breadth of line, often with- 
out the slightest regard to perspective or atmo- 
spheric effect. It was dangerous to copy the 
tricks and mannerisms of any other artists. 
Students did well to analyse the work of such 
men as Pennell and Railton, and observe how 
they heaped in massive foregrounds, and suggested 
delicately glinting backgrounds, but it would be 
foolish to copy their peculiarities. Skill and 
facility were only to be attained by a long course 
of practice. He urged students to be carefulin 
their work, and not to be discouraged at slow 
progress ; he believed little could be done under 
four or five years of diligent sketching. 

Mr. F. T. Baccatuay differed a little from the 
lecturer on one point. He did not believe any 
man could become a great architect unless he 
was a good draughtsman. It was impossible for 
a man to conceive—that was, originate—in his 
mind a form which he could not draw after- 


a 


island there was thus preserved an epitome of the 


wards. He sincerely hoped that Mr. Pite would 
get someone to start a magazine, illustrated by 
steel plates ; it would be very nice for those who 
bought such works, but the publisher must be 
prepared to drop a good deal of money. 

The PresipeEnt, in putting the vote of thanks, 
remarked that Mr. Blomfield had a thorough 
mastery of his subject. The first point in 
examining a drawing was to consider the 
purpose it was intended for, as one could not 
criticise it unless one knew what was the aim of 
the artist. Ifit was made for reproduction one 
treatment would be adopted, whereas if it was 
simply for working from quite a different style 
would be employed. He would strongly advise 
students sometimes to make a drawing simply for 
its own sake and with no ulterior thoughts of 
reproduction. The value of draughtsmanship 
was in its execution and in the experience and 
knowledge it gave. Many men who sketched 
and measured numerous buildings hardly ever 
referred to the drawings in after years, for their 
minds had been well stored by the process of 
making them. He agreed with Mr. Blomficld’s 
advice not to cross-hatch, nor to be at pains to 
put in every shadow ina drawing. The amount 
of license to be allowed to the draughtsman de- 
pended entirely on the purpose of the drawing ; 
if for working from, the architect could not be 
too scrupulous about accuracy. 

Mr. Biomriexp, in his reply, said that many 
of the old lithographic processes, for which a plea 
had been put in, were very unsatisfactory in 
effect. The photo-lithographic processes, froma 
business or publishing point of view, were the 
best, as by them drawings could be reproduced 
quickly and exactly. An architectural drawing 
was a mere means to an end. The French had 
an elaborate system of showing by shading on an 
elevation the relative depths of the work; but 
the average English architect, and certainly the 
English builder, could not understand such a 
drawing. Suggestive methods of sketching 
might be, and often were, very much overdone ; 
the impression the eye of an observer took in was 
not the detail, but the outline, and it required a 
high gift to indicate the effect of architecture by 
masses of black and white. Happily there was 
room and scope for every form of draughtsman- 
ship. Probably in his paper he had understated 
the value of the power of drawing to an architect. 
His own. view of the matter was that a man could 
not be a good designer unless he could draw well ; 
but that it did not follow because a man could 
draw with facility that he was, therefore, a good 
designer. The preparation of drawings for re- 
production had a bad effect on the architect, as it 
tended to arriéve pensée, to an affectation that 
crushed out his individuality. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS,] 
TYNE fortnightly meeting of the Institute was 
held on Monday evening, Mr. J. MacVicar 
Anderson, vice-president, in the chair. The 
decease of Mr. John Michelen Rogers, of the 
War Office, Associate, was announced. 


BRITISH 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF PROVENCE. 

A paper on this subject was read by Mr. 
David MacGibbon, of Glasgow. The lecturer’s 
recent work on ‘‘ The Architecture of Provence 
and the Riviera’’ was reviewed in our issue of 
the 13th March last (p. 370, Vol. LVI.), when 
we published a sheet of photo-lithographic re- 
productions of the author’s sketches. Architec- 
ture might, Mr. MacGibbon observed, be 
said to have been introduced into Provence 
by the Phoenicians, traces of whose work 
were still discernible in the harbours they 
had established. The Roman remains in 
Provence were of foreign origin, whereas he 
intended to restrict his attention to the native 
style of the country. Provencal architecture 
sprang up with the revival of the arts and letters 
about the time of Charlemagne, before which 
period the architecture of Rome everywhere 
prevailed. The mode in which Roman con- 
struction was continued in the West as late as 
the 9th century was well illustrated by the 
church or mausoleum erected by Charlemagne at 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; and where Roman examples 
existed it was natural that the works of the 
Teutonic invaders should have been adaptations 
of them. In the native architecture of Provence 
would be seen all the Roman elements preserved 
and still in daily use until the 11th century ; and 
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their gradual change in the 12th century into a 
special form of Romanesque, in which the stages 
of the transition were clearly discernible, could be 
noted. Mr. MacGibbon proceeded to describe 
24 examples, of which illustrations were exhibited 
by the lime-light. First was the Church of 
Saint - Paul - trois - Chateaux, the elevation of 
which might well be taken for a structure of the 
Late Empire, but was supposed to be of the 10th 
or llth century. The porch of Notre-Dame- 
des-Doms was so strikingly ancient in character 
as to have long been regarded as a Classic 
structure; but was probably a work of the 10th 
or llth century. The Sainte-Trinité (one of 
the early chapels on the island of Saint-Honorat- 
de-Lérins) was clearly an imitation on a small 
scale of Roman domical and vaulted construction. 
The Baptistery at Fréjus, on the Riviera, was a 
sample of other similar structures long regarded 
as Roman works. The celebrated Monastery of 
Montmajour contained several buildings of great 
interest In connection with the development of 
Provencal architecture, the Chapel of Sainte- 
Croix being a late example of an imitation of a 
Roman form of construction. The Chapel of 
Saint-Pierre, at the foot of the rock on which 
the monastery stood, was an example of early 
deviation from the traditional type of Classic 
columns and capitals. The Church of Saint- 
Trophime, Arles, exhibited two very fine 
examples of the fully-developed Provengal 
Romanesque in the western portal and the 
cloisters. The portal of the Church of Saint- 
Gilles was the most complete and most finished 
illustration of that Provencal style in which the 
Visigothic spirit prevailed almost completely over 
the Classic. In describing the vaulting in Pro- 
vence, Mr. MacGibbon directed attention to the 
different forms adopted, and to the peculiarity 
that they were pointed and not round arched. 
The domes were next alluded to, and the effects 
of their employment on the structures subse- 
quently erected in the whole of the south of 
France described and commented upon, especially 
in cases of church plans. The Cathedral of 
Fréjus had originally been an instance of the 
single nave or hall plan, aisles being added after- 
wards. These examples gave an idea of the 
various steps by which the Romanesque style 
advanced in the country up to the middle of the 
12th century, and showed that a style was pro- 
duced which at first borrowed its forms from 
Roman models, that they had been gradually 
modified by the Northern spirit, and continued 
to the last to rejoice in exuberance of decoration. 
Mention was then made of the rise of the Cister- 
cians, and the style introduced by them. The 
Monastery of Thoronet was described as an 
example of the plain and severe style of the 
Cistercians. The cloisters of Thoronet and 
the nave of Saint-Trophime at Arles were 
also cited as examples of the same _ style. 
The introduction of Northern Gothic took place 
in the 13th and 14th centuries, spreading over 
the whole country, and producing a mixture of 
Provencal elements of construction and Gothic 
ornamental details, which was far from satis- 
factory, and of which Saint-Nazaire at Béziers 
and Saint-Jean at Perpignan were examples. 
Churches in that mixed style continued to 
prevail in the south of France until the 15th 
century, but the importation of Northern Gothic 
became more and more marked. Mr. MacGibbon 
then referred to a very important phase of the 
architecture of Provence—the military structures. 
The walls of the cities of Carcassonne and Aigues- 
mortes were deservedly celebrated as the most 
perfect representatives of the art of defence of 
towns as practised in the 13th century ; and were 
both described by the author, as well as the walls 
of Avignon and the Abbey of Crua3. Villeneuve- 
lez-Avignon, the great castle of Saint-André, on 
the west side of the Rhone, presented many in- 
teresting features. Attention was then directed 
to the Watch or Keep-towers of Southern towns. 
Having briefly reviewed the course of Provencal 
architecture, Mr. MacGibbon referred to the 
castellated monastery of Saint-Honorat as a very 
interesting structure, in which were combined 
examples of all the styles of Provence, and, 
having given a general idea of the building, 
described the lower cloister and the upper one of 
Saint-Honorat in detail; the latter and other 
examples showed the Italian influence which 
prevailed over a large portion of the Riviera. 
The speaker concluded by stating that on the 
Island of Saint-Honorat there was ample evi- 
dence of its varied fortunes and of the different 
people by whom it had been possessed. On that 
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varied architecture of Provence. 


The CuarrMan, who had introduced the lec- — 
turer as a former fellow-pupil in the office of 
Mr. Byrne, said it had been interesting to trace, — 
the Roman — 
characteristics of the buildings growing into the © 


in the architecture of Provence, 


Romanesque style, and finally being modified by 


the Gothic features imported from the North. — 
The massive character of the work was apparent — 


throughout, and afforded a suggestion to the 


architect who was willing to trust for effect to — 


bold proportion and plain wall spaces. 


Mr. R. Puen Spiers, F.S.A., proposed a vote — 


of thanks to the lecturer. He agreed with Mr. 
MacGibbon that the early style of Provence took 
its form mainly from the Roman work already 
existing there, and that it was very little affected 
by Byzantine influence. In the work of that 
early period the great pride of the designer was 
to imitate the great buildings of the past. In 
many of these churches of Provence we saw the 
architects copying the old work around them as 


closely as they could, quite unconscious that they — 


were evolving a new style. The treatment to be 
seen at St. Gilles, and also at St. Trophime at 
Arles, could be traced to Roman works in the 
vicinity, notably to the Maison Carré at Nimes. 
Some French writers had gone so far as to ask 
whether it were not possible that the influence of 
Provence did not extend to Venice, instead of 
this district being influenced by the architecture of 
Venice. He did not concur with the lecturer 
that Byzantine influence could be traced in 
Aquitaine. The church of St. Frond, at 
Perigueux, was evidently an attempt to copy the 
plan of St. Mark’s, Venice; but when the 
builders came to construct the pendentives of the 
dome they were puzzled, and virtually built web 
vaults of pointed outline. This was the earliest 
example of such treatment, and was such as 
would occur to any clever mason puzzled by the 
difficulties. A great part of St. Frond has been 
rebuilt of late years, and much altered in the 
restoration, which was badly done. The whole 
aspect of St. Frond was different to what we were 
accustomed to find in France, and led us to 
believe that some influence from the East caused 
this. As to the lecture, he confessed to some 
feeling of disappointment that the slides were 
taken from Mr. MacGibbon’s drawings, and not 
from actual photographs, as it was possible to 
lcarn so much more from the latter; but the 
author’s sketches had well stood the ordeal of the 
lantern reproduction. 

Mr. W. Wuirr, F.S.A., seconded the vote of 
thanks, which was supported by Mr. E. P. 
Lorrus Brock, F.S.A., who said the drawings 
had shown them a very different phase of Gothic 
to that to which we were accustomed in 
this country. One feature had not, he thought, 
received the attention it deserved. When Gothic 
work was executed in a Southern clime it lost its 
aspiring character, and became flat and heavy in 
outline, as we saw in Spain: this curious fact 
was well brought out in the drawings they had 
seen that evening. ‘The light thrown on the de- 
velopment of Domestic Classic work elsewhere by 
the work in Provence was interesting. We know 
very little of the ordinary Classic work, such as 
that in houses, although familiar with it in 
temples and palaces; but we could glean a good 
deal of information of what that style was by 
tracing its development some six centuries later 
in Provence; thus we found peculiar little 
columnettes, such as those dug up on Roman 
sites, frequently employed decoratively in this 
district—of course, at a later period. He had 
been struck with the resemblance of the columns 
in the cloisters of St. Trophime with those in the 
crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, and he thought 
few were aware of the extreme beauty and 
delicacy of the latter work, which he believed 
was executed by a foreign mason. Mr. Mac- 
Gibbon had brought out that the great bulk of. 
the work in Provence was as like the Roman 
remains as could be, and they would find that the 
one was a continuance of the other. 

Mr. E. J. Tarver, F.S.A., thought the early 
buildings illustrated were, as Fergusson held, the 
only ones which should be termed Romanesque. 

Mr. CampsEett Doveras, of Glasgow, said Mr. 
Spiers had deprecated the use of sketches rather 
than photographs for lantern-slide illustrations, 
but he would join issue with him on the point. 
Photographs were very well, and we were indebted 
to them, but sketches were better. When a man 
made a drawing of any building, the mere 
excellence of draughtsmanship and fineness of 
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lines were the chief end gained; but the chief 
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points were impressed upon the retina of his 
mind. The photograph might be obtained for 
general mass and outline, but the detail needed to 
be exactly drawn for the architect’s own use. 
Indeed, from the drawing, more would be gained 
by posterity, although it would not be so abso- 
lutely correct as a photograph. 


Mr. R. N. Wison and others having spoken, 
the vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 
Mr. MacGiszon, in reply, said he had not 
asserted that the building of St. Frond had no 
influence on other domical churches, but that 
the undoubted fact that the plan of St. Frond 
was copied from St. Mark’s at Venice was 
not sufficient ground for assuming that all 
the churches of that character were built under 
similar influence. (Mr. Spiers explained that 
French writers now asserted that St. Mark’s was 
copied from the Provence churches. Mr. Mac- 
Gibbon: Ah, my development in theory has not 
gone so far as that.) He agreed with Mr. Brock 
as to the great difference between Northern and 
Southern Gothic. He had been so struck by the 
amount of variety of treatment to be found in the 
Gothic architecture of Southern France, that he 
had gone into the subject of its development con 
amore. He would suggest that the architect who 
could arrange to take his holiday in the winter 
could not do better than go to Provence. He 
agreed with Mr. Douglas that sketching was 
more beneficial to the architect than bringing 
back a selection of photographs; but for others 
the latter were far more taking, life-like, and 
— than his poor sketches could pretend 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES.—LIX. 


By Henry Lovzcrovz, F.S.L., Surveyor. 
ESTIMATE FOR A VILLAGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


EXCAVATOR, 


ft.in. ft. in. 
331 0 Dig, cart, and concrete foundation 
3 4 of walls in trenches 5ft. 3in. 
1 6 1655 0 deep. 
331 
3.4 Dig and cart, a part filled in and 
3.9 4137 0 rammed. 
6 6 
43 Dig, cart, and concrete for chimney 
6 3 8 breast. 
2. 3-6 
3 6 
1 6 36 9 Add angles chimney breast. 
6 6 
4} 
3.9 9 1{ Dig and cart, a part filled in and 
2°36 rammed. 
3 6 
ee) ee Olt) 
50 6 
3.4 Dig, cart, and concrete foundation 
iO 202) 6 to walls between classrooms. 
4 68 
45 
mee 15 0 Add: 
4468 
43 
t6~ 10 6° Add: 
50 6 
3S 4 Dig and cart, a part filled in and 
oo 631 8 rammed, 
4 6 8 
43 | 
COP ATE UB YONG: 
Sa 8 Add. 
43 \ 
39 26 8 
= 11 8 
3 11 Dig, cart, and concrete walls of 
‘ 18 A By a | classroom. 
= 11 8 
abl Dig and cart, a part filled in and 
_3 9 342 8 rammed. 
6 6 
12 Dig, cart, and concrete, chimney 
Nese 21-5 breast. 
6 6 ‘ : 
1} Dig and cart, a part filled in and 
Smo 25 5 rammed, chimney breast. 
16 9 
S11 Dig, cart, and concrete, wall next 
t.:6 98 5 lavatory. 
15 0 
3 11 
16 88 2 Add. 
16 9 
3 11 : F 
Ow Dig and cart, a part filled in and 
150 rammed, 
3 11 
3.9 466 4/ 
ma 5 6 
3 6 Dig, cart, and concrete, division 
1 0 388 6 wail. 
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ne, 


Dig and cart, a part filled in and 
rammed. 


Dig, cart, and concrete, wall boys’ 
lavatory. 


Dig and cart, a part filled in and 
rammed, 


Dig, cart, and concrete, boys’ lava- 
tory, &e. 


Dig, cart, and concrete, boys’ laya- 
tory, &e. 


Dig and cart, a part filled in and 
rammed. 


Dig, cart, and concrete. 


Dig and cart, a part filled in and 
rammed. 


Dig, cart, and concrete, for but- 
tresses. 


Dig and cart, a part filled in and 
rammed. 


Dig, cart, and concrete 5ft. 3in. deep, 
piers to porches. 


Add angle columns. 


Add columns. 


Dig and cart, a part filled in and 
rammed. 


Add. 


Dig and cart, over surface. 

Planking and strutting to sides of 
trenches, 3ft. 4in. by 5ft. 3in. 
deep. 

Ddt. do., and add do., 3ft. 1lin. 
wide. 

Planking and strutting to trenches, 
8ft. din. wide and 5ft. 3in. deep. 


8 | Ddt. do., and add 3ft. 1lin. wide, 


eB) 


ft. in. ft. in 
5 6 

3 6 
10 38 6 
15 0 

3 6 
10 52 6 
15 0 

3 6 
1 OM a3 6 
16 8 

3 6 
10 58 4 
16 8 

3 6 
10 58 4 
16 8 

3 6 
10 8 4 
5 2 
a2 
10 65 5 
5 2 

3 6 
eye ay 
5 6 

2 3 
leer aras 
5 6 
2. 3 
3.9 9210 
1 6 

3 4 
Fie Con 
47 

3 4 
1 6 4510 
40 

4 0 
16 48 0 
1 6 

3 4 
8.9 75 0 
47 

3 4 
16 918 
40 
40 

8 9 120 0 
89 0 
50 6 

1 0 4494 6 
331 0 

6 6 
506 
6 8 26 
4.8 18 
ii 8 23 4 
6 6 
1 ae ea) 
Ls, Gis By 0 
4at oa 
40 80 
331 0 
__ 9 248 38 
411 

9°) 3:8 
3 6 

3 6 
a Oe, 18.5 
50 6 

9 387 11 
5 6 
eC Loh 1676 
2 10 

9 8 6 
10 6 

9 15 9 
411 

9 38 
16 9 

9 12 
15 0 

OM NLLS 
5 6 

6 5 6 
15 0 

gee TG 
16 8 
pa 6o OB 
5 2 
wc OH 10k 
2 8 

9 385 
1 6 
ew Gs 4.6 
5 2 
BL GEAR 9 
211 

9 45 
85 2 
34 0 2895 § 
18 0 
30 108 0 


and do. 


Planking and strutting to trenches, 
2ft. 1lin. wide, and 5ft. 3in. deep. 


Ddt. do., and add 4ft lin. wide 
and 5ft. 3in, deep. 


Ddt. do., 3ft. 4in. wide, and add 
5ft. 7ft. wide and 5ft. 3in. deep. 


Planking and strutting to trenches, 
3ft. 4in. wide and 5ft. 3in. deep. 


Do., 3ft. 4in. wide and do. 
Do., 4ft. and do, 


BRICKLAYER. 
2} B. in footings. 


3 B., chimney breast. 


Brickwork in angle, chimney br east 
2% B. footings. 

2B. 

3B. 

2B. 


13 B., chimney breast. 


1? B. in cement. 

Add. 

4 B. buttresses. 

2; B. in cement £0 piers. 
23 B. in cement. 

23 B. in cement. 

13 B. back wall. 


1} B. extra height for gables, 


ft.in. ft. in 
oe Ys 
Gr Line 
245) 8 
33 0 3014 0 
i Uae Va a 
20 0 415 0 
by SBS 
If 955193: 11 
2 15 0 
21 0 630 0 
2 44 6 
31_9 2825 9 
50 6 
34 6 1742 3 
PEIZe 
Somes 
3 16 0 
8 0 64 0 
22 34.6 
a 1G 
34 3 839 2 
2s 3 
384 3 859 8 
40 0 
3 6 140 0 
Ae 2S 
& © Si 6 
a1 fess 
8 6 16 9 
Zee S 
$4 8 154 2 
4 210 
9 4 3 
2 10 6 
33° 6 703 6 
44 
19°. 3.- 83> 5 
5 6 
i143 78 6 
44 
19 3 83 5 
5 6 
14 3 78 5 
3.0 
3.0 
14 3 128 3 
pie er em ti 
14. 6 229) .7. 
8 5 
14 4a 
5 6 
7 0 388 6 
16 8 
10 16 8 
16 8 
LOR IG SS 
4552 
1020S 
4 6 2 
7 0 144 8 
6 8 
8 0 53 4 
26 
iO ei 
16 9 
19 3 322 5 
15 0 
19 3 288 9 
15 0 
14 0 210 0 
8 3 
1450 ahi be 6: 
FOr eOy 9 2500 
25 GN Gee Lie 0 
10° 4 °6 
7 6 337 6 
LOPS Lee 
44 17 
TO eae S 
ae Oe Sows 
1 Og ant te Ab LY 
4.3 
8) 0» 84.0 
4 4 
9 3 
2 °42°6 
9 6 
44 
2.4 83 
8 0 68 0 
20 6 
wit. DBSIBE 6 
Sart 6 
Gy 926. 8 
331 0 
_1 2 386 2 
eT Sys 
(a6 Haare 
4 il 
44 110 
50 6 
Le 2. 68eL1 
DA FES 
44 6 9 
2 10 6 
eee dee lbe o 
411 
TA 5 9 


Add gables. 

13 B., side walls. 

13 B., ddt. 

13 B., ddt. for porch. 
13 B., next porch. 

13 B., internal wall. 


13 B., front wall. 


Add gables. 


Brickwork in angle, 


breasts. 


chimney 


2 B., walls next do. 

1} B. wall under screens. 

x B. for piers. 

23 B. extra only in cement piers. 
23 B., extra only in cement do. 
Add footings. 


1 B. wall next classroom. 


13 B. chimney breast. 


% B. chimney breast. 
13 B. do. 


Brickwork in angles, 
breast, 1st floor, teachers. 


chimney 

33 B, chimney stack. 

33 B. do. 

1 B. wall, next urinal. 

1B. wall in cement, under 3 B. wall 
to w.c.’s. 

3B. wall in cement. 

1 B. in cement. 

3 B. wall in cement. 

Add extra height, 

Add next boys’ lavatory. 

1 B. wall next boys’ cloak-room. 

Add girls’ cloak-room. 


1 B. first floor. 


Add, 

Extra to brick bull-nosed angles. 

Extra to brick rounded coping in 
cement to 9in. wall. 


3 B. deduct for recesses. 


Extra to axed segmental arch, 


Tuck point, 43 soffit. 


1B, deduct opening on landing. 


3) Extra to neatly-axed segmenta 


arch. 


Centre to do., Yin. soffit. 

Deduct fair face and twice dis- 
temper. 

Add do. 

3 brick buttresses, 

DAMP COURSE. 

Damp course as 1e<c1ibed. 

Add. 

Add. 

Add. 

Add. 

Add. 

Add. 


bo 


bo 
_ 


So wp wb 


bo 


bo 
bo 


bo 
ie 


iH 


24 


bo 


ft.in. ft, 
16 9 
9.12 
15 0 
ape 
5 6 
SO Sas 
15 0 
BS ty 
16 8 
opinite 
5 2 
oO ale 
1 6 
LOE Fh 
19 
aao5s, 0 
1 8 
26. 38 
85 2 
306 2597 
18 0 
3 6 126 
15 0 
7 6 112 
46 6 
28 0 2594 
a7 0 
2 0 108 
8 0 
9 0 144 
er: 
6 4 29 
52 10 
820 1690 
12 6 
6 3 78 
160 
ore et 
11 6 
be 8 oats 
8 6 
16 24 
12 0 
eae 972 
7 0 
13 0 182 
15 0 
16 0 480 
Tal 
15 0 475 
2 8 
11 0 358 
2 8 
80 21 
10 6 
15 0 167 
15 0 
7 9 232 
Eis 
10 2 
8 0 162 
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Add. 
Add. 
Add. 
Add, 
Add. 
Add. 


» Add piers. 


FACING, 


Extra to Kentish Rag stone, coursed 
random rubble facing, average 
Zin. thick, with proper bonders, 
joints neatly pointed in cement in 
back wall, 


Add gable. 


Add 

Add. 

Deduct do. porch. 
Add to buttresses. 
Add front. 

Add gable, 

Add. 

Add inside parapet. 
Add. 

Add. 


Add porches, 


Ex. to Kentish rag facing as before, 
for chimney. 


Add. 


Add. 


23 tooled Scot’s York stone paying, 
bedded and jointed in mortar, 
and Gin. concrete bed, levelled to 
recelye same in porch. 


Circular cutting on do., to fit 
piers, &c. 

SCREENS. 
2in. deal, moulded both sides, 


framing, four panels high, to slide, 
classrooms, ground floor. 


Hatfield’s patent roller sheayes on 
wrot. iron knees, fixed with 
screws and countersunk holes. 


Iron runners, and fixing in block 
flooring, with screws and counter- 
sunk holes, and 4 oils. 


Iron girder, and do. for do., fixed to 
wood, and 4 oils, 


Do. fixed to brickwork, and 4 oils. 


Brass flush handles, and fixing in 
deal. 


Fir wrot. all round, and. framed 
bearer (out of baulk), 


Fir wrot. framed and moulded out 
of 9in. by 43in. moulded, 14in. 
girt. 

Mitred and returned moulded ends 
to do. 

Do. as last, but plugged to wall. 

M. and returned moulded ends to do. 


2in. deal moulded fixed sashes in 
small squares, with stout bars. 


210z. sheet glass in small squares. 
Labour, scribing 2in. to brickwork, 


Sashes in 20 squares, s.s., and yar- 
nish one side. 


lin. deal wrot. and twice beaded 


lining, and grounds plugged to 
wall, 


fin. deal narrow splayed grounds. 
Deal moulding, 4in. girt, 


8. 8. and 2ce yar. on woodwork. 
Add on mouldings, &e. 
Add do. on do. 


Add on lining, 
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ft. in. ft. in. 
2 S153 
6 15 8 Addon moulding. 


Qin. deal, moulded both sides, 
framing four panels high, as be- 
fore, to slide. 

Hatfield’s patent roller sheaves, &c., 
as before. 

Tron runner and fixing in wood 
block flooring, and 4 oils. 

Tron girder, &c., as before, and 
fixing to wood, and 4 oils. 

Ddt. and add do. fixing to brick- 
work. 

Brass flush handles, and fixing in 
deal, 
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Fir, wrought all round, and framed 
bearers (out of baulk). 

Fir, wrought, framed, and moulded 
out of 9in. by 43in. moulded, 14in. 
girt. 

Mitred and returned moulded ends 
to do. 

2in. deal, moulded, fixed sashes in 
small squares, with stout bar. 
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210z. sheet glass, in small squares. 

Scribing and fixing sashes to brick- 
work, 

Sashes in 25 small squares, and size; 
stain, and 2ce varnish O. S. 

lin. deal wrot. and twice beaded 
ae and grounds plugged to 
wall. 


fin. deal narrow splayed grounds. 

Deal moulding 4in. girt. 

lin. deal wrot. and beaded casing, 
and backing to iron stanchion, 
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8.8. and twice varnish on framing. 
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Add on mouldings, &c. 
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Add on linings. 


Add on mouldings, 
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FOUNDATIONS AND BUILDING SITES. 


HE necessity of a careful inspection of foun- 
dations in the neighbourhood of the Metro- 
polis, and in buildings which are outside the 
jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Building Act, 
has been forcibly brought to mind by the recent 
summons taken out against a builder of Wimble- 
don for constructing three houses without pro- 
viding a proper concrete foundation. The surveyor 
of the local board proved that the foundations con- 
sisted of mud and ashes, and there was nothing 
to prevent the damp from penetrating the floors. 
Mr. Biron, the magistrate, made a personal 
inspection of the foundations, which confirmed 
the surveyor’s statement. The summons was 
adjourned in order to enable the defendant 
to comply with the Act. This case should 
be a note of warning to all surveyors of 
local boards, as well as to those who 
have to deal with the suburban districts 
round London. It is not at all unusual for any 
individual whe takes notice of building opera- 
tions and the land let on building leases to see 
cartloads of rubbish tipped down on land intended 
to be built on to make up the surrounding levels. 
We have repeatedly noticed the rubbish-heap 
both on the north and south side of the Thames 
as the premonitory sign of impending building 
operations. Unfortunately, the rubbish is of a 
very inferior kind, being largely made up of 
decaying matter, animal and vegetable refuse. 
Brickbats, stones, gravel, oldiron, and other im- 
perishable substances are permissible as a founda- 
tion to the soil or gravel surfaces, as they pro- 
mote under-drainage; but these harder sub- 
stances comprise only a very small proportion of 
the ingredients of rubbish-heaps in London. 
Generally examination will reveal more mud, dust, 
and ashes than anything else in those heaps. It 
is during the time of their formation that the in- 
spectors should take notice of them, and prohibit 
the nuisance. If a by-law does not exist to 
enable the authorities to take cognisance of these 
rubbish deposits, there ought to be one. The 
mischief in not preventing the formation of these 
deposits is that in the course of a few months, or 
it may be years,a large and deep deposit of 
decaying matter, filling up some old gravel pit, 
has been formed, which, becoming trampled over 
and levelled, looks in time like the native goil. 
The speculative builder in due time commences 
to excayate his trenches in this loose, rotten, and 


often seething mass, and by a little manceuvring 
is enabled to lay his concrete upon it without going 
down.to the proper stratum; the surveyor, or his” 
clerk, looks atit, not taking the trouble to discover 
whether the excavation is really taken down to 
virgin soil. We may be told that By-law 1 (41_ 
and 42 Vict., cap. 32) makes it impossible for 
such a foundation to pass unnoticed; but the 
answer is that sites so covered may be seen built 
on every day in the various parts of London, — 
That by-law requires that any site filled up or 
covered with material ‘‘impregnated with any 
feecal, animal, or vegetable matter,’’ or with 
‘dust or slop or any other refuse,’’ shall be 
‘« properly removed by excavation or otherwise a 
before any building is erected. If this by-lawis 
really followed, why do we see so many building 
sites filled up with refuse, and foundations. 
actually made inthe same? Why do contractors” 
seek every opportunity of depositing their Tan 


and rubbish on building sites? Again, who can 
say whether the whole of a deposit of this king 
has been removed from a_ building site, ou 
posing the by - law is put into force? 
These are questions which are more readily 
shirked than answered. The proceedings at 
police-courts make us every now and again 
painfully aware of the evasions. The opportu- 
nities for covering over or concealing fouridaGioual 
are far more numerous than the opportunities for 
inspection and detection. In the Metropolis it ist 
very easy to get in the footings of a wall upon 
what is apparently a bed of concrete. AD 
erievance of a still more pernicious kind results 
from the non-removal of the refuse or dust, which 
often remains under the ground-floors of the 
houses. In the south of London the soil or 
refuse may be seen under ground-floors that 
show the ease with which the by-laws are ignored, 
A concrete layer on the surface of 6in. is supposed 
to be placed over all sites, unless of gravel or 
natural soil. We should like to know in how 
many cases this rule is carried out. The recent 
typhoid and other cases in some parts of London 
call for a more stringent enforcement of by-laws 
relating to the sites of new and even old 


dwellings. | 
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HUDSON AND KEARNS’ DIARIES. 


NCE again we acknowledge the receipt of 

a parcel of the Registered Date-indicating 
Blotting-pads and Diaries, manufactured by 
Messrs. Hudson and Kearns, of 83, Southwark- 
street, which record the flight of time and 
enable us to meet our engagements with the 
least possible friction and worry. We have for 
some years drawn attention to their merits, and 
we know that increasing thousands year by year 
have confirmed our good opinion. ‘To architects 
and builders especially their superiority to every 
other diary or blotting-pad made has long been 
manifest, and the general public are unanimous in 
pronouncing them—Nos. 8 and 8a particularly— 
the most sensible blotting-pad and diary in the 


market. SH 
. a ieee 
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CHIPS. 


The next Exhibition of the Royal Society of 
Painter - Etchers will be opened on Saturday, 
March 1. The election of Associates will take place 
on Thursday, February 6. ; 


The new union infirmary, Dartford, is nearing 
completion, and is being warmed and ventilated 
throughout by means of Shorland’s patent open 
fireplace Manchester stoves with descending smoke 
flues in the larger wards, and Shorland’s patent 
warm air ventilating Manchester grates in the 
smaller wards, the same being supplied by Mr. E. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester. 


A large clock has just been started at St. 
Michael’s Church Jubilee Tower, Teignmouth. It 
strikes the hours upon a large bell, shows time on 
four large dials, and will eventually be fitted with 
Cambridge chimes. The pendulum of the clock 
weighs 3cwt., which will indicate the size of the 
clock. John Smith and Sons, Midland Clock Wor 
Derby, carried out the work to the designs of L 
Grimthorpe. ; 

At the close of the Spanish Exhibition Mr. Ern 
A. KE. Woodrow, A.R.I.B.A., the architect to the 
exhibition, who was also connected with the Italian 
and American Exhibitions, was presented by 
managing director, Mr. Vincent A. Applin, wi 
handsome testimonial in the form of a silver ci 
case, inscribed as ‘‘a token of sincere apprecia 
of fidelity, high ability, and untiring industry 
Preparations are in active progress for the Belg 
Exhibition, which is to be held at West Bromp 
next May. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE NATIONAL MONUMENT AT BERLIN TO THE LATE 
EMPEROR WILLIAM I.—LODGE, LONG DITTON, SURREY.— 
HOUSE AT NETHERHALL GARDENS, HAMPSTEAD.—ISLING#= 
TON CHAPEL.—LITTLE WENHAM HALL, SUFFOLK.—THE 

‘* PEACOCK GARDEN’? DECORATION, DESIGNED BY WALTER 

CRANE.—CLOCK TOWER, MONNICKENDAM, HOLLAND.— 


CHANCEL OF WOODBOROUGH CHURCH. 


OURLITHOGRAPHICILLUSTRATIONS. 
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SELECTED DESIGN FOR THE NATIONAL MONUMENT TO 
THE EMPEROR WILLIAM I., BERLIN. 


For description see page 857. 


LODGE AT LONG DITTON HILL, NEAR SURBITON. 


Tuis view illustrates the entrance lodge to 
Woodstock, the estate of Mr. Charles L. Lavers- 
Smith at Long Ditton, and was erected from the 
design and under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Hammack and Lambert, architects, 59, Bishops- 
gate-street, H.C. The building has been exe- 
cuted in red brickwork, with stone dressings and 
half-timbered work, filled in with rough-cast, 
the roof being covered with ornamental Broseley 
tiles. 


HOUSE, NETHERHALL GARDENS, HAMPSTEAD. 


Tus house is situated in a commanding position” 


in Netherhall Gardens, near Fitzjohn’s-avenue, 
Hampstead. The elevation is carried out with 
red brick, with gauged red-brick dressings, the 
side gables being tiled with Broseley tiles, and 
the centre gable filled in with diaper brick 
squares. ‘The entrance porch has a good appear- 
ance, and is executed with considerable taste and 
neatness. The large elliptic window gives light 
to the hall and the staircase landing, and when 
seen from the hall adds to the general effect. 
Messrs. Eastwood supplied the bricks, which were 
selected from sample; the stoves by Messrs. Geo. 
Wright ; the wood chimneypieces by Messrs. 
Arrowsmith. The house was built ata cost of 
about £5,200 by Mr. H. Ellis, of Hampstead, 
from the designs of the architect, Mr. Wm. Hunt, 
5, York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


ISLINGTON CHAPEL. 


Tue new building, which replaces the old one 
pulled down for the Upper-street Improvement 
Scheme, carried out by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, stands at the corner of Church-street 
and Upper-street. The chapel is 50ft. wide by 
66ft. long, exclusive of choir gallery, and has 
accommodation for about 1,000 persons. It is 
divided into nave and aisles by iron columns, 
carrying elliptic arches, the gallery front stretch- 
ing from column to column. The ceilings are of 
plaster, divided into coffers by wooden ribs, flat 
over the aisles, and of an elliptic waggon form 
over the nave, terminating in a semi-dome. The 
main entrances are at the west or Upper-street 
end of the building, there being also a side 
entrance in Church-street. The staircase from 
this latter, together with one from the side 
entrance in Upper-street, gives access to the 
galleries and also to the schoolroom below. At 
the east end, behind the pulpit, is the organ and 
choir gallery, and underneath same, separated 
from the chapel by a passage, is situated the 
minister’s vestry, the deacons’ vestry being at 
the end of this passage with direct communication 


with the chapel. Underneath the chapel is the 
schoolroom, 50ft. wide by 56ft. long, and 16ft. high. 
At the west end is a raised passage-way, out of 
which are two classrooms, so arranged that when 
required the glazed framing can be raised and 
these rooms made part of the schoolroom. At 
this end of the schoolroom also are two other 
classrooms and the secretary’s room. By means 
of swing divisions, which when not drawn out 
form a dado round the room, classes are separated 
from each other, and yet can all be seen by the 
superintendent from his desk on the platform. 
Behind the east end of the schoolroom are the 
kitchen, infants’ classroom, and the church 
parlour, all fitted up very completely. Externally 
the building is faced with red bricks, the quoins 
and window dressings being executed in gauged 
work of a lighter tint, while Portland stone has 
been used for entrance doorways and porches, and 
the roof is covered with Raubon red tiles. All 
the main windows are of cast iron. All the 
woodwork throughout is of deal painted dark 
ereen, except the gallery front, which is painted 
white. The style adopted has been Domestic 
English of the 17th century, a style which, so far 
as the architects know, has never in recent times 
been employed in chapel building. Several of 
the classrooms and vestries are decorated by means 
of plaster casts of bas-reliefs, sunk in the walls 
with moulded frames; these are taken from works 
by Michael Angelo, Donatello, Luca della Robbia, 
Flaxman, &c. The main entrance porches are 
lined with buff ylazed tiles with dark-green 
painted panelled dado, and are closed by wrought- 
iron gates. The font is a fixture of pavonazetto 
marble, with oak and forged-iron cover. The 
whole of the work has been designed by and 
carried out under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Bonella and Paull (late Paull and Bonella), 
architects, 6, Quality-court, Chancery-lane, the 
builders being Messrs. Patman and Fothering- 
ham. The whole of the external and internal 
ironwork (except the columns in the schoolroom) 
has been supplied by the St. Pancras Ironwork 
Company. Messrs Strode and Co., of 48, Osna- 
burgh-street, N.W., supplied all the brass gas- 
fittings. Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, and Co. 
supplied the ironmongery. Mr. W. J. Phillips 
acted as clerk of works. 


LITTLE WENHAM HALL, SUFFOLK. 


We have in Little Wenham Hall a striking 
example of the transition between the Feudal 
Castle and the Baronial Hall; still the building 
gives the idea of being well adapted for defen- 
sive operations. It is situated 7} miles west of 
Ipswich (vid the Colchester-road), standing a 
mile and a half from the main road, and it is 
doubtless owing to this fact that it has so far 
escaped defacement. Of the date when this hall 
was built nothing is known but what can be 
inferred from the style ofitsarchitecture. In the 
year 1281 the manors of Great and Little 
‘Wenham were held by a family named Hol- 
brooke, and it is probable that one of this 
family erected this hall. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. this estate of Little Wenham was 
the seat of the Brews, at whose hands the hall 
underwent some repairs, but no material altera- 
tion. The ground-floor apartments are vaulted 
throughout, and seem to have been used as 
stores, &c. There is a circular staircase running 
from the ground-floor to the tower. The prin- 
cipal access to the hall on first floor was by an 
external staircase, which evidently curved round 
the south-west angle of building, but has been 
removed, access now being gained by a ladder. 
The chapel is the greatest feature of the build- 
ing, the fenestral dividing the hall and chapel, 
as also the piscina in chapel, being very fine. 
The material of the walls of this house is chiefly 
brick, mixed in parts with flint. The bricks are 
mostly of the modern Flemish shape, but there 
are others of different forms and sizes. The 
colour of the bricks varies considerably, the 
whole effect of the building being very pictur- 
esque, surrounded in parts by a belt of trees 
mantled by ivy, and, in addition, there is ata 
distance of 60 or 70 yards a lake of considerable 
areaxand beauty. The drawings from which the 
illustrations are taken were awarded a bronze 
medal in the last national competition at South 
Kensington.—Grorce Wm. Buac. 


‘$m PEACOCK GARDEN’? DECORATION, BY 
WALTER CRANE. 


Tue facility of design always conspicuous in the 
compositions of this well-known decorative artist 
is well illustrated in ‘the Peacock Garden’’ 


wall paper just produced by Messrs. Jeffrey and 
Co., of Islington, and of which we publish a 
draw ing to-day. Very much of its interest and 
beauty necessarily is obtained by the harmonious 
scheme of colour adopted by the designer; but, 
unfortunately, we are precluded from giving 
more than a monochrome print of the design. 
Mr. Crane frequently delights in the elegance 
of form secured by the introduction of the 
peacock, often drawing the proud bird with a 
grace akin to the Japanese, and in this piece of 
work we have no less than five renderings of his. 
favourite subject ingeniously worked in among 
the boldly-flowing foliage, both of the frieze as . 
well as the all-over pattern, for the wall. The 
makers are to be congratulated upon the manner 
in which they have realised Mr. Crane’s design. 


CLOCK-TOWER AT MONNICKENDAM. 


MonntkuNnpam is one of the most interesting of 
the old Dutch towns. It is situated on the shores 
of the Zuyder Zee, some eight miles north of 
Amsterdam, and was formerly a town of some 
importance. But now its trade has almost all 
gone. One of the principal buildings in the town 
is the 16th-century clock-tower, which is built of 
red brick, with stone dressings and strings. The 
angles have stone quoins placed at intervals, with 
courses of brick between each. The jambs and 
arches of the windows are algo built of brick and 
stone, arranged in the same manner. Above the 
stone parapet rises an octagonal slated belfry, 
surmounted by a bulb with open ribs covered 
with lead ; the bells, as is usual in Holland, being 
hung on the outside. The building in the fore- 
ground of our illustration is the cheese market, 
also of red brick and stone, which, with the old 
houses adjoining, helps to make up a most pic- 
turesque group. Our illustration is from a draw- 
ing by Mr. A. E. Perkins, exhibited this year at 
the Royal Academy. 


THE CHANCEL, ST. SWITHIN’S CHURCH, 
WOODBOROUGH, NOTTS. 


HIS building is a good example of I4th- 
century work. The east window is excep- 
tionally fine, both in design and detail; it was 
originally filled with stained glass, but now only 
a few vestiges remain. The windows in the sides 
are not so worthy of mention, but still are good 
examples. The opening in the east gable 1s 
filled with good tracery, and surmounts two 
shields. The terminals on the gables appear to 
have been elaborately carved, but are past recog- 
nition. The sedilia in the south wall is well 
worthy of mention. The floor of this chancel is 
3in. lower than the nave floor, the step at the 
chancelarch being down. I made these measured 
drawings for the Dutton Walker Art Scholar- 
ship, £25, awarded to me at the Nottingham 
School of Art. This prize I gained by a design 
for a church, and the conditions required that a 
measured drawing of a good example of existing 
work should be made and approved by the com- 
mittee before paying the money. I selected this 
building because it struck me as being a good 
example, worthy of notice, which Tam not aware 
it has previously received.—W. H. Hicarn- 


BOTTOM. 
2 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson on Tuesday week unveiled 
a bust of the late Mrs. George Moore, which has 
been placed in the George Moore Memorial Hall, 
Mealsgate, near Carlisle, by local subscription. The 
memorial is a copy by Mr. Adams-Acton, the well- 
known sculptor, of a bust which he chiselled in 
1861, when Mrs. Moore gave him sittings in Rome, 
She was then on her honeymoon. 


The niches in the south side of the Louvre and 
Tuileries, facing the Rue de Rivoli, from the 
Pavillon de Rohan to the Rue des Tuileries, forty- 
six in number, are to be filled with statues of 
celebrities of France, including those of Jeanne 
@’Arc, Mesdames de Sévigné and de Staél, and 
Carnot, Bouchardon, Kléber, Hoche, Desaix, Ney, 
Soult, &e. 


Mr. W. G. Shrubsole, a well-known painter of 
Welsh scenery, died on Thursday evening, the 
12th inst., at Manchester, aged 32 years. He was 
a native of Maidstone, and was articled to Mr. 
Hibbert Bensted, architect, of that town. On 
the completion of his pupilage he obtained an 
appointment at Bangor, and while there applied 
himself to the pourtrayal of those Welsh scenes in 
which he achieved an early and rapid success. He 
possessed a good mastery of mountain form, a keen 
sense of colour, and a fine feeling for atmoshere, 
He leaves a widow and three children, 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


Vo last issue was a regular benefit for 
competing architects. ‘Three good com- 
petition advertisements all at once are encouraging 
to a degree, and they will cause many drawing - 
offices to wear an unusually busy aspect when 
their respective staffs have recovered from the 
Christmas festivities. And they are three tho- 
roughly good competitions—such, indeed, as 
should go far to recompense for the undeniably 
bad ones. Really, I believe that, in spite of all, 
the architectural competition is rapidly improving. 
There have for some time past been evidenced 
earnest endeavours on the part of promoters to 
wrestle with the problems that have done so 
much to render these competitive struggles a 
mere lottery at the best, and at the worst a 
shameful example of jobbery. Now, we see on 
all sides honest efforts to purify and exalt. One 
great improvement is the invariable appointment 
of assessors whenever a competition of any im- 
portance is arranged. Compared with what we 
were accustomed to a few years back, the 
Taanagement of affairs of this nature at the 
present time is perfection. Rarely do we 
now find that the assessor is passed over 
as an individual whose services are not 
only absolutely unnecessary, but a positive 
evil. If he be not always actually named, 
as in the advertisement of the Victoria 
Institute, Worcester, competition, we are yet 
promised that he shall be in due course appointed, 
as in the advertisement of the Harrogate Cor- 
poration. If things go on improving at this 
rate, the day may yet dawn when the retention 
of the services of a professional referee shall be 
& sine quad non, and other matters perfected in 
time with this, till competition fiascoes will be 
things of the past—mere nightmare memories of 
phantom Liverpool cathedrals, and shadowy or 
shady Richmond vestry-halls. 


Another great—a very great—improvement to 
be noticed as having become evident of late, is 
the more frequent employment of the dual sys- 
tem. It is gratifying to note that both in the 
Worcester and Harrogate competitions, this 
method has been adopted. The amount of labour, 
worry, anxiety, and envyings and heart-burnings 
that the dual system of competing saves the 
architectural profession is incalculable. I am 
glad above all things that this dual method is now 
so frequently adopted, and fervently hope that it 
will continue to grow in the favour of Corpora- 
tions, Committees, and others who have the 
arranging of our competitions. 


Of course the South Stockton public offices 
won’t receive the attention that is destined to be 
paid to the Harrogate and Worcester com- 
petitions. The corporations of these latter towns 
may be prepared to meet a perfect inundation of 
designs, even as did the municipal fathers of 
Sheffield. All the architectural world feels 
tempted to ‘“‘have a smack”? at a competition 
golden with premium money, such as these of 
‘Worcester and Harrogate. ‘The careful retailer 
selects them as genuine opportunities, and the 
wholesale and exporting gentlemen duly send off 
their ill-digested schemes, which, as they proudly 
tell their friends and relations, only took them so 
many hours and minutes to prepare. It is sur- 
prising what a mass of this stufi—coarse, hasty 
draughtsmanship and design—a dual competition 
will call forth, to the benefit, chiefly, of the 
railway companies and others to whom the car- 
riage thereof is consigned, and to the stimulation 
of the trade in stretchers and other requisites of 
the competing architect. They don’t certainly 
trouble the assessor much, a passing glance 
sufficing to show him the worth of the exhibits ; 
but it is no joke for the poor borough surveyor 
and his assistant, upon whom generally devolves 
the thankless task of returning them to their 
Owners, who, with the same admirable suavity 
with which they packed them off, mechanically 
recelve them, with the remark that, as they only 
expended so many hours so many minutes on the 
preparation of the drawings, they didn’t expect 
any other result ! 


et ee 

The steel-plate engraver will, excepting for 
the gentlemen who prepare bank-note plates, 
and the like, soon be extinct in the land; and 
wood-engravers are starving. Meanwhile pen- 
and-ink draughtsmen are flourishing like the bay 
tree, wheresoever they may be found to have even 


deserved public esteem, and embraced and held 
fast to the opportunities occasioned by the mar- 


vellous development of ‘ process’’ or mechani- 
cal reproduction for original black-and-white 
drawings. In the case of some, this success 
seems to have placed the exponents of the art on 
the pinnacle of conceit. The author of the really 
splendid work on pen draughtsmanship, ap- 
parently, does not seem to recognise the 
fact that there are various styles of pen- 
drawing practised by architects with different 
ends in view. We should be very sorry to 
always have architecture @ Ja Pennell, as we 
should soon become nauseated of the same, even if 
it evidenced more knowledge of architectural 
detail. Indeed, in this particular style of 
drawing, Mr. Herbert Railton has remained 
head-and-shoulders above everyone. As to 
other styles of architectural draughtsmanship, 
before we give sweeping criticisms we should 
have regard to the fact that drawings of 
architecture are destined for many and varied 
ends. Those at which Mr. Pennell may think 
fit to sneer may yet be admirably adapted 
for their particular purposes. If it is desired 
to exhibit to architects the exact nature of 
the details of a design, it must frequently be 
done in a hard and precise manner, the slap-dash 
system, however artistic, being wholly useless for 
the purpose in hand. Whereas the popular artist 
has merely to please and captivate the imagina- 
tion, the architect, drawing for the architect, has 
to elucidate certain qualities of architecture that 
are dead letters to an artist who has not, like Mr. 
Railton, been through years of technical training 
in an architect’s office. The difference between 
Mr. Railton’s work and that of other artists who 
essay to delineate architecture, remains in the fact 
that whereas the latter scarcely know the details of 
one style from another, to the former every mould- 
ing is as full of meaning and significance as itis 
to the accomplished architect. And no popular 
artist, not practically acquainted with archi- 
tecture, both as a science and an art, can ever 
hope to draw like, say, Mr. Reginald T. Blom- 
field, Mr. Arnold B. Mitchell, Mr. Roland W. 
Paul, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, and other architects, 
of whose draughtsmanship the present generation 
may well be proud. 


The subject of drawing is one of those that 
form ever-welcome topics for architects, and 
particularly for architectural students. So long 
as it be treated enthusiastically and with some 
degree of power and originality, it never fails to 
prove a popular subject-matter for lectures. Mr. 
Reginald T. Blomfield having attained high pro- 
ficiency as a draughtsman, particularly with the 
lead-pencil, any hints and suggestions come 
from him with more than usual weight, and, 
therefore, the members of the Association 
present last Friday at No. 9, took their benefit 
in the matter of information as to archi- 
tectural drawing. Yet so interesting is 
the subject of drawing, that if the next 
paper at the Association were also on drawing, 
the meeting would be as ready as ever to listen 
to a further elucidation and commentary on 
draughtsmanship. I suppose that this is to be 
accounted for by the fact that individuality is the 
chiefest charm in drawing, be it architectural or 
otherwise. We are all greatly interested in the 
methods of working of each and every renowned 
draughtsman, which are the causes of the cha- 
racteristic effects to be noted in his work. 
Happily, the present fashionable method of re- 
producing black-and-white drawings tends 
towards the development of individuality in 
artist’s work; for, with a free pen on a smooth 
sheet of Bristol-board, the expression of one’s 
ideas is wholly unconstrained, and in the repro- 
duction we have every touch of the draughtsman 
in mathematical facsimile, where the old hand- 
engraving processes frequently negative any 
individual characteristics of the artist, and exalt 
those of the engraver. 


Registration for architects is being considered 
with increased seriousness in America, as in 
other quarters of the globe. From a note in a 
recent issue of the American A) chitect, I learn 
that an effort is being made in New York to induce 
the Legislature to pass a law this winter render- 
ing compulsory the licensing of architects by the 
State, after examination by a competent board of 
professional men. According to the writer of this 
note, those in the profession—‘‘ now in practice ”’ 
—are to be simply registered, while those who, 
after the passing of the proposed Act, attempt 
to enter the profession will have to submit to an 
examination. The American Architect doubts 


whether the measure will pass, though expressing — 
an opinion that, if it does, ‘it will be a great = 
benefit to the profession, and also to the country.”’ z 
With our experience to go upon, I should say 
that the doubts are well founded, but that 
should not for a moment lessen the efforts of — 
those engaged in fathering the scheme, since, — 
although they may be nearly certain of failure 
at the first attempt, continued endeavours i 
must ultimately be crowned with success in — 
America as in this country. Indeed, there — 
are many reasons why it should be infinitely 
easier to pass a measure of this kind 
through the New York State Legislature than 4 
through our Houses of Parliament. Here — 
we are evermore wedded to old traditions, and 
have an insular antipathy to interfere with insti- 
tutions as at present existing, while no such 
obstacles obstruct the road of improvement in 
America. As to the necessity of the measure, it 
is needful enough, in all conscience, in this 
country; but it must be far more desirable, on 
the other side of the Atlantic, to put some 
barrier against incompetency. For to the land 
of the setting sun migrate many ne’er-do-wells 
of the Old World, and besides their own black 
sheep, it must be very necessary: for educated 
and skilled American architects to protect them- 
selves from the malefactions of outsiders. 


By the note in the American Architect I am 
led to the belief that, besides the State of 
New York, some dozen other States are con- 
sidering the question of the Registration of 
Architects. If this be so, it is a striking 
instance of the spread of the agitation for closing 
the ranks of the profession against incompetency, 
and should prove an encouraging piece of infor- 
mation to those among us who have employed 
their own time in working for the success of the 
Registration movement in our own country. 
Doubtless, if one of the American States passes 
a law to the desired effect, the hesitating ones 
will immediately follow suit, and the remaining 
States will have the question forced upon them 
from outside. I, therefore, offer my sympathies 
to the gentlemen engaged in promoting the cause 
of Registration in New York, and trust that, if 
not at first successful, they will ‘keep on pegging 
away.’’ 


A CHRISTMAS CARD. 


To my good friends I greeting send, 
With hopes for all, in every station, 
That they a Merry Yule may spend, 
And not forget our Registration ! 
Gotu. 
——_——e <= 9 —_____- 


CHIPS. < 


The Bolton school board discussed at their last 
meeting what commission should be given for 
quantities to the architects of the Soe eee schools 
in Chalfont-street and Brownlow old. By a 
majority of seven votes to six, it was decided that 
the payment for quantities be 14 per cent. in 
addition to the customary 5 per cent. for plans and 
supervision. 


The dedication of a new mission chapel at Byard’s 
Leap, Fulbeck, by the Bishop of Lincoln, took place 
on the 3rd inst. The chapel had been built under 
the superintendence of the rector, Mr. W. Cragg, 
of Caythorpe, being the contractor for the brick 
and slatework, Mr. J. Farmer for the woodwork, 
and Mr. J. Kelly, of Leadenham, the glazing. The 
building is of white and red bricks, 40ft. long by 
ldft. wide, and 10ft. to the wall-plates. 


The fine rood-screen in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Kenn, near Powderham Castle, has been restored by 
Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter, at a cost 
of £600. 


A public clock-tower and drinking-fountain 
erected at the junction of New-road and Above 
Bar-street, Southampton, was unveiled on Monday 
week. It has been erected from plans by Mr. 
Sydney R. Pope, M.S.A., of Southampton, which 
were chosen in competition, by Messrs. Garrett and 
Hayson. The style is Harly Decorated, and the 
structure is built of stone, rising to a height of 45ft. 


The almshouses known as Palmer’s Hospital 
Charity at Bridgenorth, and founded in 1687, are 
being rebuilt at a cost of £1,200, and from plans 
by Mr. W. Wood Bethell, of Westminster. The 
women’s quarters were reopened last week. The 
new buildings are of half-timbered work, standing 
on a base of red Alveley stone, and a wide common 
staircase opening on to a verandah leads to the 
rooms on the first floor. Hach inmate has a separate 
bedroom and sitting-room. 


Dr. Kaye, of Birmingham, has been elected 
medical officer of health for Huddersfield. 


Duc. 20, 1889. 


SELECTED DESIGN FOR THE NATIONAL 
MONUMENT TO THE EMPEROR WIL- 
LIAM I., BERLIN. 


[with PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION. ] 


Ix the great German competition open to all 
painters, sculptors, and architects for a monu- 
mental scheme worthy of the nation in memory 
of the late Emperor William I., the architects of 
Berlin have come off victorious, and the two first 
prizes have been awarded in their favour. No 
event in the art world of Germany has ever created 
such a stir as this contest, and no more ideal pro- 
ject has been inaugurated since Medieval times ; 
indeed the enthusiasm expressed on all hands 
concerning the memorial may be taken as an 
evidence of the wide-spread interest evinced in 
the undertaking. No limit seems to have been 
fixed as to the exact form the monument was to 
take, neither any sum stipulated as to its probable 
cost. Seven sites in the city were named and the 
memorial was to be adapted to one of them, but 
its precise character was left entirely to the 
judgment of the competitors. The jury, con- 
sisting of fourteen persons of note, comprised 
seven professionals, two of whom were architects, 
and seven laymen. The prizes offered were 
£500 and £250. It was understood that one 
great feature required in the designs submitted 
was that the many victories of the great Kaiser 
were to be represented as well as the Unification 
of the Empire. The project was not to includea 
place of sepulchre, and naturally the structure was 
to be grander and more imposing than the memorial 
built to Victor Emmanuel, for ‘‘ the whole nation 
feelsthat an artistic expression is needed ofanepoch 
which shall express to our children’s children, 
like a hallowed legend, the glories of its heroic 
and venerable king.’’ The realisation of this 
darling project remains a work of the future; 
but the result of the competition has been unani- 
mously accepted, and steps will soon be taken, we 
understand, for carrying out the chosen design. 
The plans submitted were of the most varied 
description, and works of all kinds were sent in. 
All were under motto. Some persons of influence 
expressed regret that no recognition was made 
either of Herr Eberlein (who is steadily ad- 
vancing as a foremost sculptor) or of Herr 
_Kaffsack, who, in conjunction with Herr Riéth, 
the architect, designed the Schloss Freiheit, a 
creditable work of some importance, consist- 
ing of a row of houses opposite the principal 
gate of the Palace. Not a few of the com- 
petitors proposed to pull down whole streets 
in the vicinity of the Palace, to afford space 
for the memorial; but the important build- 
ings round the Palace, to say nothing of the two 
canals close by, rendered such a scheme very 
difficult of adoption. Numerous sites were 
suggested within the park on both sides of the 
Brandenburger Thor, the great gate at the west 
end of the main thoroughfare known as Unter 
den Linden. The busy traffic at this point 
rendered all the schemes impracticable, even 
when the expense of removing adjoining pro- 
perty did not do so. Of all the sites most 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


favoured and less likely 
a serious kind was the Kénigs Platz, from whence 
the New Imperial Parliament buildings can be 
seen down the Lieges Allée. Here the great 
Pantheon-like building by Herrn Rettig and Pfann 
is proposed to be built. By the courtesy of these 
gentlemen we are enabled to present our readers 
to-day with a double-page sheet of illustra- 
tions of their chosen design, giving a plan, 
general elevation, longitudinal section, exterior 
view, and an internal sketch showing the eques- 
trian statue of the Emperor. The solution of the 
National Monument question thus presented has 
been described as the most imaginative, as well 
as artistically mature, besides being the grandest 
conception of the whole submitted designs. It 
takes the character of a national shrine, whose 
‘“very magnitude should suggest a mighty 
thought ’’; and in order that it might be seen 
from a distance, the authors say they chose the 
site on the Kénigs Platz. They were aware 
that no plastic work could be cast on a sufficiently 
magnificent scale to answer this purpose or 
realise a monument of the first-order. They 
therefore designed a vast dome-crowned building 
in granite and bronze for the reception of the 
majestic statue of the Imperial ruler, leaving the 
more pliant sister arts to relate on walls and 
ceiling the story of the old and new Germanic 
States. The main building is to be circular, of 
about 120ft. diameter, surmounted by a double 
dome, the outer one being lightened by perfora- 
tions in sculptured coffers, through the openings 
of which the daylight may come in and throw 
effulgence on the statue in the midst, as repre- 
sented by the interior perspective. The central 
area is to be lower than the main floor or 
gallery round at the upper portico level, and 
by these means the designers have been enabled 
to group two ranges of statues. Those in the 
crypt-like hall represent the rulers of the Old 
Empire, while above, under the main arcade, are 
the princes of United Germany. Further space 
is provided for embellishment in future by the 
erection of additional monuments and statues. In 
front of the great circular hall, and facing the 
great column of Victory, is a vast colonnade 
extending right and left, about 200ft. each way, 
on either side of the great triumphal arch leading 
to the hall. The pavilions at the ends are 
crowned by small domes. Here statues of various 
statesmen and generals associated with the 
Empire are to be placed. Behind is another 
cloister raised on a platform some 20ft. high, 
affording further space for the development of 
the same idea—‘‘in everlasting memory of loyal 
co-operation of people and ruler in achieving a 
common victory.” The judges have clearly 
stated their determination as to the suitability of 
the chosen design, and they adhere to the site 
thus selected as the best. A feeling is expressed, 
naturally enough, that eminent artists will be 
employed to participate in the execution of such a 
colossal work. ‘The circumstance is also said to 
be pregnant with bright hopes for the future of 
German art—that in this great competition the 
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WILHELM RETTIG. 


to present objections of | hitherto comparatively unknown to fame. The 


Communal Council of Berlin on Thursday in last 
week adopted a proposal of the Municipality to 
authorise the demolition of the Schloss Freiheit, 
with a view to the erection on the site of 
the monument. We give the portraits sent 
us from Berlin, with a few biographical notes 
concerning the fortunate winners of the prize. 
Herr Wilhelm Rettig was born at Heidelberg 
in 1845, and studied architecture in Karlsruhe, 
where, at the age of 23, he passed his exami- 
nation in Construction and Design. After 
this he was engaged as assistant to the dis- 
tinguished Professor Adolf Schréder, who pro- 
posed him as his successor. Later he removed to 
Berlin, entering the office of Herrn Ende 
and Béckmann, the architects to the Crown. He 
took part in the Hamburg Town Hall competi- 
tion (won by Sir Gilbert Scott), and his de- 
sign, though unsuccessful, was highly spoken of. 
As first architect of the office of Herrn Gropius 
and Schmilden, Herr Rettig again distinguished 
himself, through the brilliant result achieved by 
this firm in the competition for the plan of the 
new Cloth-market at Leipzig. When intrusted 
with the Rudersport he was much occupied with 
the technical problems of the building of race- 
boats, and erected a structure of the kind before 
the Stralau Gate in Berlin, which soon acquired 
widespread celebrity in sporting circles. He 
gave up his post in connection with this work, 
and accepted a position of some advantage asso- 
ciated with the building of the Imperial Houses 
of Parliament. His experience thus gained as 
an assistant under the Imperial Architect, Herr 
Wallot, and his fortunate connection with his 
friend and partner, Herr Paul Pfann, enabled 
him to carry out his grand design for the 
National Monument. Herr Paul Pfann, who, 
we are told, is to be credited with the ornamental 
ana allegorical elements in the present composi- 
tion, was born at Niiremberg in 1860, and was a 
pupil in the Technical High School at Munich. 
He served his time with Prof. Friedrich Thiersch, 
of the same place. In 1886 he removed to 
Leipsig, and in 1887 joined Herr Rettig in Herr 
Wallot’s office at Berlin. Both then and since 
he has taken an honourable part in various com- 
petitions with more or less success ; but his chief 
talent is displayed in the picturesque part and 
decorative side of an architect’s practice. The 
second prize design, which we hope shortly to 
publish, was by Herr Bruno Schmitz, of Berlin. 
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ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION 
UNITED STATES. 


We are glad to see that the principle of com- 
pulsory registration for architects is being 
adopted by the profession in America, and that 
Bills to give the proposal legal effect are likely 
to be brought forward in several States’ legis- 
latures. The American Architect, in its last issue 
to hand, remarks :— 


“An attempt is to be made to induce the Legislature of 
New York to pass this winter a law providing for the 


IN THE 


palm was carried off precisely by young artists, \ licensing of architects in that State, after examination by 


a competent professional board. The Bill offered provides 
that architects now in practice shall be simply registered, 
but that all future applicants for a place in the profession 
shall pass the examination and be licensed by the Board, 
under penalty of a heavy fine for engaging in professional 
work without the license required. A small license-fee is 
demanded, which goes towards paying the expenses of the 
Examining Board. We suppose that there is not much 
probability of the passage of this or any other Bill to pre- 
vent free-born citizens from piling up bricks or stone in 
any form they see fit, notwiihstanding the obvious utility 
of fsuch a law; but patience and perseverance will 
undoubtedly, in time, bring about a change in public 
feeling. Meanwhile, it is worth remembering that Legis- 
latures are very much influenced by what is done by the 
Legislatures of other States, and that the public interest 
in such a Bill, and, in consequence, the probability of 
getting it passed in any State, would be much increased 
by having similar measures simultaneously pressed in as 
many other States as possible. To the legislative mind, 
the fact that a dozen other States were considering such a 
Bill would give it tenfold the importance that it would 
claim on its own merits, and it would be strange if the 
Legislature of one of the States did not finally pass it, 
for the sake of surprising the other Legislatures, if for 
no better reason. At the same time with this, it seems to 
us that good might be done by proposing to Congress to 
establish, by means of examinations open to professional 
men of good repute, and under the charge of persons in 
whom the profession would haye full confidence, a grade 
of Government architects, to whom, exclusively, such 
public work should be entrusted as it might seem best to 
assign to private individuals. We do not think it im- 
possible, in the present state of feeling in Congress, that 
such a measure might be passed at once; and it would 
not only set a good example to States, but would itself be 
a great benefit to the profession and the country. While 
the rank of Government architect, like the similar one in 
France, need not imply that its possessor would ever haye 
any public commissions, the fact that he had been 
adjudged worthy to receive them would have an important 
effect on his private practice; and, on the side of the 
Government, the formation of such a class of professional 
men would greatly encourage the placing of public 
buildings in the hands of local architects belonging to 
the class, by removing the fear which now exists, and is 
not without foundation, that the throwing open of the 
public architectural service to the whole profession, which 
at present includes, so far as the public can tell, everyone 
who has been three months to an evening class in 
mechani::11 drawing, may lead to blunders and malprac- 
tice of various sorts.” 
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The time for the delivery of plans in the police- 
buildings competition at South Shields has been 
extended to the 15th March next. 


A special meeting of the Rhyl Commissioners was 
held on Monday to consider a report by Mr. Scoones 
on projected improvements. It was decided to 
adopt Section 1 for the present, which includes the 
construction of a new esplanade between the pre- 
sent promenade and the sea, at a cost of £10,000; 
the purchase of the pier for £6,000, if it can be 
secured ; and that Mr. Scoones be asked for plans. 


The public inquiry into the Glasgow mill cata- 
strophe will be opened in the New Municipal Build- 
ings to-day (Friday), the Commission being 
composed of Colonel Malcolm, C.B., R.E., com- 
manding the Royal Engineers in Scotland, and Mr. 
W. Wybrow Robertson, Surveyor in Scotland of 
Her Majesty’s Office of Works. 


A memorial tablet to Sir Henry Sumner Maine 
was unveiled in Westminster Abbey on Tuesday 
afternoon by Viscount Cross. The tablet, which is 
placed in the west aisle of the north transept, bears 
@ sculptured portrait of Sir Henry Maine, sur- 
rounded by an inscription. The memorial is the 
work of Sir Edgar Boehm, R.A. 


Mr. Alexander Frew, C.E., delivered a lecture to 
the members of the Architectural Section of the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society, on Monday night, 
on the subject of the disposal of sewage. He pro- 
posed that the sewage of Glasgow and its suburbs, 
and also of the towns in the valley of the Cart, and 
on the Clyde as far down as Bowling, should be 
taken to Dalmuir and treated by some chemical 
processes, and that the sludge, along with the Clyde 
dredgings, should be disposed of in making up the 
waste lands in the estuary of the Clyde. 


The Alexandra Arcade at Swansea, which unites 
the High-street with Alexandra-road, has just been 
completed. The architect is Mr. E. Bath, of 
Swansea, and the builder Mr. Henry Billings, 
Swansea. It provides 27 shops, and is furnished 
with an installation of electric light. Its principal 
novelty, among South Wales arcades, is the 
principle which has been adopted of building a 
second story of shops above the first, and giving 
access to the upper row by galleries or balconies, 
which lead all along the building. The public go 
up massive stone flights of steps at either end, and 
pass along a pavement in front of all the shops. 
The arcade is traversed by bridges at either end and 
at the centre. 


A new secondary school is to be erected at 
Broughty Ferry to contain 600, with science de- 
partments and gymnasium fully equipped. Messrs. 
James Maclaren and Son, Dundee, are the archi- 


Builoirrg Ihrtellinenee, 


Bournemovuru.—The new church in Surrey- 
road, known as St. John the Evangelist, was 
consecrated last week by the Bishop of Salisbury. 
The church stands just within Dorsetshire, 
being a stone’s throw from the county boundary 
line. The church is built in the Early Decorated 
style, and at present provides accommodation for 
260 persons. When the plans are completed 
there will be sitting accommodation for about 
800 people. The architect was Mr. Tom Stevens, 
Richmond Chambers, Bournemouth, and the 
contractors Messrs. Hoare and Sons, of the same 
town. The nave and the north and south aisles 
were only contracted for, the completion of the 
nave and the addition of transepts, chancel, 
organ chamber, north and south vestries for the 
clergy and choir respectively, being deferred 
until the growth of the population renders their 
erection necessary. When the nave is com- 
pleted its length will be 70ft. and its breadth 
24ft.; the height of the nave from floor to ridge 
is 45ft., and from floor to eaves 30ft. The tran- 
septs will measure 21ft. Gin. by 15ft., and the 
chancel 30ft. by 24ft. The width of the aisles 
is 12ft. The flooring of the main portions of the 
church consists of wood-block paving, while the 
passages are paved with red tiles. When the plans 
are completely carried out there will be a tower 
rising to a height of 73ft., to be surmounted with 


tects. The Bell-Baxter Governors, Cupar, Fife, 
have adopted the plans for the extension of the 
present buildings prepared 
work is to be commenced forthwith. 


a broach spire of freestone, the complete height 
being 140ft. 

Bisnorstokye.—The first block of buildings 
commenced at Bishopstoke a few months ago by 
Messrs. Lovatt and Co., of Wolverhampton, con- 
tractors to the London and South-Western 
Railway company, as a carriage and waggon- 
repairing depot, is now nearly completed, and 
will shortly be out of the builders’ hands. The 
directors have under consideration tenders for 
erecting the second block, and the order is ex- 
pected to be in the hands of the contractors 
shortly, in which case the work will probably 
commence with the New Year. The second block 
will comprise smiths’ and fitters’ shops, and when 
completed, will, with the block now nearly com- 
pleted, form a plant for all kinds of repairs to 
carriages and waggons. The north girder of the 
new bridge was successfully placed into position on 
Sunday last. The contractors, Messrs Shaw and 
Co., have the work well in hand, and the new bridge 
will be opened early in the New Year. The term 
of Messrs. Mowlem and Company’s contract with 
the London and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany shortly expires. They have been successful 
in renewing it for another three years. 


Frnton.—The formal opening of a suite of 
public buildings which have been erected by Mr. 
W. M. Baker, of Hasfield Court, Gloucestershire, 
and leased to the Local Board, were opened on 
the 11th inst. This improved accommodation 
will admit of the old public offices being utilised 
as a school of art. The public buildings form an 
imposing block, standing back some 168ft. from 
the east side of Church-street, and flanked on 
either side by new streets called Baker-street 
and Gimson-street, with the church to the south. 
The space in front of the buildings forms an open 
square. ‘The buildings comprise a central block, 
containing a court-room, with magistrates’ private 
room, board and committee rooms, clerk’s and 
surveyor’s offices; while over these is anassembly- 
room, 84ft. long and 42ft. wide. To the right of 
the central block is a wing in which there-are a 
reserve-seat entrance and staircase, ticket-office, 
and cloak-room, and over these a committee- 
room and ladies’ cloak-room. To the left of the 
central block is another wing, in which are the 
side entrance, public lavatory, rate-collector’s 
office, and staircase up to green-rooms, which 
occupy the floor above, and communicate with 
the stage end of the assembly-room. Externally 
the buildings are constructed principally of brick, 
with stone freely used as dressings. The archi- 
tects were Messrs. R. Scrivener and Sons, of 
Hanley. The contract has involved an expendi- 
ture of over £6,000. The builder was Mr. W. 
Collis, of Longton; the heating apparatus is by 
Messrs. Bacon and Co., of London; and the gas 
fittings are by Messrs. Winfield and Co. peor 
Birmingham. 

JARROW-ON-TynE.—A large block of business 
premises have just been erected for Messrs. 
Johnson and Armstrong, consisting of three 


by the above firm, and| shops, with show room, work room, and offices, 


&c., over. One of the shops has been specially 
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fitted up for a butcher’s shop, and lined out with 
Minton’s tiles and marble. The window — 
are of mahogany, strengthened with iron, ang 
are made to slide out of sight behind the fan- 
lights above. The bench is of marble upon a 
granite base. Special tramways are fitted up for 
easily running the meat to any part of the pre 
mises. The building is of red Normandy brick 
with Denwick stone dressings, and is Renaissa 
in character. The whole of the work has be 
carried out from the designs and under 
superintendence of Mr. J. Walter Hans 
architect, of South Shields and Jarrow, 1 
Hugh Shields being the clerk of works, 
Messrs. Jas. Storar and Son the contractors. 


TT EF 
COMPETITIONS. e 


Fruckieton.—At the monthly meeting of the 
Fylde rural sanitary authority, held at Kirkhan 
on the 11th inst., it was resolved to adopt the 
scheme of sewerage for the dictrict of Freckleton, 
submitted by Mr. William Wrennall, O0.E., of 
Liverpool. This scheme was selected in an open 
competition under motto, and was awarded the 
first premium. Mr. H. B. Nicholl, C.E., of 
Birmingham, obtained the second premium, and 
Messrs. Brierley and Holt, engineers, of Black- 
burn, the third. Af 
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CHIPS. . an 

New Wesleyan Sunday schools at Dobwalls, 
Cornwall, were opened on Tuesday week. The chief 
room is 40ft. by 20ft., and there are also four class- 
rooms. Mr. Wonnacott, of Falmouth, is the 
architect, and Mr, 8, Trehearn, of Liskeard, the 
builder. is 


The interior of the old parish church of Aber- 
gwili, near Carmarthen, has recently been very 
greatly improved by the presentation of a meron 
window for the east end of chancel. This work has 
been designed and executed by Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, and Bayne, London, at a cost of nearly 
£200. The subjects represented in the three 
divisions are the Transfiguration, the Baptism of 
Christ, the Crucifixion, the Burial of Our Lord, the 
Ascension, and Our Saviour’s appearance to Mary 
Magdalen. Above this large window is a small 
circular window, in which our Lord is portrayed 
seated in glory. The chancel has, at the same time, 
been thoroughly restored and beautified by the 
Bishop of St. David’s, £300 hav’nzg been expended 
on this part of the work by his lordship himself, 
The architect was Mr. Ewan Christian. a) 


A deputation waited on the Charity Commis- 
sioners on Monday to petition for a contribution to- 
wards the purchase of 52 acres of land for the 
extension of Peckham Rye common. The free= 
holders are prepared to part with the land at £1,000 
per acre, and the total cost of the scheme, including 
all charges, will amount to £60,000. If the present 
opportunity is not embraced the land will be sold 
for building purposes. As it was found that there. 
was an error in the plans submitted, Mr. Anstie, on 
behalf of the Commissioners, asked for corrected 
plans before reporting upon the scheme; and it was” 
arranged that such plans should be prepared and 
sent in forthwith. | 


After undergoing restoration at a cost of about 
£1,300, the parish church of All Saints, at Ashcott, 
was reopened for Divine service on Wednesday 
week, the Bishop of Bath and Wells officiating. | 
The restoration has been carried out by Messrs. 
Merrick and Son, of Glastonbury, from plans pre- 
pared by Mr. E. J. Dampier, of Colchester. The 
church will now accommodate about 300 persons. 
The north and west galleries have been removed 
from the old church, and the chancel has been 
almost entirely rebuilt, whilst anew organ-chamber 
and a vestry have been added. The church has been 
entirely reseated, the handsome old bench-ends 
being retained. ig 


At the last meeting of the Bristol Society of 


@ 


we 


= 


~ 


ae 


Architects, held at the Fine Arts Academy in that 
city, Mr. Henry Crisp, president, in the chair, a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Experiences of Architectural Edu- 
cation in Bristol,’’ was read by Mr. T. S. Pope, — 
and was followed by a discussion. : BH 

The annual soirée and concert of the Edinburgh - 
and Leith branches of the Amalgamated Society of - 
Carpenters and Joiners was held on Friday night in 
the Waverley Hall, Waterloo-place, in that city, 


Councillor J. C. Dunlop in the chair. There was a 
large attendance. aaa 


3 
A new public hall was opened at Tarvin, Cheshire, — 
on Tuesday week. Mr. Wynne, of Manchester, 
was the architect, and Messrs. George Wright and 
Sons, of Kelsall, were the contractors. The main 
hall, with a gallery, accommodates 700 people, and 
a reading-room, two committee-rooms, and other 
apartments are also provided. i 


‘i 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


BirMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 


On Tuesday, December 17, at a well-attended 


, 


meeting of the Birmingham Architectural Asso- 
ciation, a paper entitled ‘‘ Towers and Steeples ”’ 


was read by Mr. A. B. Mitchell, A.R.I.B.A., in 
_ which he gave a masterly analysis of the history 


of the varied forms of towers and _ spires. 
The subject was dealt with in a very compre- 
hensive and complete manner, and was illus- 
trated by a number of excellent drawings of 
English and Continental examples. Mr. Mitchell, 
in closing his paper, deduced from the examples 
he had quoted the principles which seem essential 
to the designing of towers, drawing special 
attention to the means by which an effect of 
equal richness was attained throughout the 
height, and to the manner in which the difii- 
culties of the connection of tower to spire were 
overcome by the Medieval builders. The meet- 
ing closed with a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Mitchell, moved by Mr. T. Naden (president), 
and supported by Messrs. Doubleday, Henman, 
Newton, and Bidlake. 


Dunvezx Insrirore or ArcHITEcTURE, ScrEeNcz, 
And Art.—The first ordinary meeting of the 

resent session of this institute was held in the 
Bec hall of the Y.M.C.A. at Dundee on the 
12th inst. Mr. T. 8. Robertson presided. Mr. 
J. E. White, LL.D., delivered a lecture on the 
“‘Tanagra Terracottas and their Place in Greek 
Art.” On the platform were shown a large 
number of statuettes, consisting of some original 
Tanagra terracottas, and many reproductions— 
in the sizes and as near as possible the tints of 
the originals. The lecturer said that when the 
Tanagra statuettes were found in 1872, it was 
‘seen that they had a very marked superiority 
and point of difference as compared with any of 
the other terracottas all over the Greek colonies. 
Many ‘of them came to light not only with forms 
of colour, but with colour as it was put upon 
them by the Greeks, giving them an illustration 
of what the Greeks meant, and how they treated 
sculpture in regard to colour. They were 
beautiful in point of form, the feature that dis- 
tinguished them in comparison ‘with other 
statuettes being the singular sense of modern 
life which they conveyed, and the new flood of 
light’ which they cast on inner Greek life. We 
always associated the Greeks with dark hair, but 
this was obviously a mistake, because in Asia 
Minor and everywhere he knew it was a chestnut 
yellow. They found that the Greek ladies had 
three cr four methods of dressing their hair in 
old times, and it was a mistake, as was generally 
done, to suppose that the dress was the same all 
over. It consisted of two distinct parts, and out 
of their small materials the Greek ladies could 
evidently give as great variety of dress as could 
be secured in London or Paris. The speaker’s 
comments and comparisons were illustrated by a 
series of limelight views. 


Epinsurcu Arcuirecturan Assocration.—At 
the fortnightly meeting of this association, held 
on the 12th inst., Mr. G. 8. Aitken gave a lec- 
ture on ‘‘ By-paths in Architecture.’’ Professor 
Baldwin Brown, the president of the association, 
occupied the chair. Mr. Aitken regirded as by- 
paths such subjects as landscape gardening, 
geology, painting, archzology, heraldry, and 
music; and he dwelt on the necessity for the 


architect having some by-path or hobby to follow 


independent of, and yet to a certain degree in 
line with, ordinary professional work. ‘Of land- 
scape gardening it was remarked that its practice 
required a knowledge, among other matters, of 
plants and their habits, shrubs and their effects, 
and of trees and their forms and leafage, and, 
if deciduous, their appearance at the varying 
seasons of the year. The rival claims of the 
mixed herbaceous and the formal bedding system 
of flower borders were considered, and the liberal 
use of climbing plants and spring flowers advo- 
cated. As regarded geological study, it was 
observed that the architect would be specially 
interested to learn what immunity his buildings 
might enjoy from the wearing, natural action of 
rain, frost, and sunheat, or of the destructive 
effect which the artificial agencies of city and 
industrial life might have on his carefully- 
designed works. Under the head of painting, 
the introduction of coloured materials into 
modern external architecture was alluded to, and 
the good effect of the red-tiled and stone-slated 
roofs of some of the old Surrey and Lancashire 
mansions was illustrated by sketches. The 


untrueness to fact of black-and-white exhibition 
drawings was pointed out, and was adduced as a 
probable reason why the public took so little 
interest in the architectural rooms of art exhibi- 
tions. The employment of water-colour was 
advocated as the proper medium for representing 
architectural work. The study of archxology 
was illustrated by an analysis of the north 
transept of Furness Abbey, compared with the 
coeyal and corresponding one of Kirkstall. 
Alluding to the need of some monographs of 
the more important Scottish ecclesiastical build- 
ings, Mr. Aitken suggested that it might bea 
wise thing for the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association to foster such a scheme by offering 
out of its superfluous funds prizes for the best 
sets of measured drawings of some of the Scottish 
abbeys, such as Melrose and Holyrood; and 
probably the Glasgow Institute might see its 
way to take up the cathedral of its own city. 
References to the desirability of a knowledge of 
heraldry and music brought the lecture to a 
close, the lecturer speaking of organ construction 
and church-bell ringing under the latter head. 


MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL AssocIATION.— 
The fourth ordinary meeting was held on Tues- 
day evening at the Diocesan Buildings, Mr. E. 
Hewitt in the chair, when a paper was read by 
Mr. F. Bennett Smith, subject: ‘‘A Visit to the 
Doulton Pottery Works, Lambeth.’’ After 
giving a general description of the history of 
these works and referring to the high state of 
excellence of the art industry carried on there, he 
referred to the improvements in sanitation, 
remarking that by using Doulton’s sanitary fit- 
tings it was not necessary now to have any lead 
or iron piping for the object of sanitation of any 
building. In speaking of the ornamental con- 
dition of buildings, Mr. Smith said, Why cannot 
we introduce colour into the exterior designs of 
our buildings? Surely the time is not far distant 
when we may see blocks of coloured stoneware, 
relieved with glazed decorations, taking the 
place of stone and brick as building materials. 
Stoneware was not so likely to be discoloured by 
atmospheric changes, and such coloured materials 
would be permanent decorations. It was union 
amongst all lovers of art which would make such 
agreat reform in street architecture which was 
so needed in that city. 


Mancuester Soctery or Arcuirects.—The 
annual report of this society, for the year 1889, 
has already been issued. It states that the 
membership now consists of 54 names, being 
an increase of five over last session. The chief 
event of the year has been the adoption by the 
Manchester City Council after discussion with 
the committee of the society of a revised code of 
building by-laws, which is awaiting the sanc- 
tion of the Local Government Board before 
being issued to the public. The society has been 
federated with the R.I.B.A., and negotiations 
are in progress for uniting the society and the 
Manchester Architectural Association. In lieu 
of the prizes hitherto given a travelling student- 
ship, value fifty guineas, was offered, the subject 
for the preliminary competition being measured 
drawings of one of the staircases in the Man- 
chester Town Hall, together with a perspective 
view of the Sculpture Hall. Although all 
students and assistants in the district, between 
the ages of 18 and 25, were elegible only 15 
applied for particulars, and but five sent in 
drawings. The studentship was awarded to Mr. 
P. EK. Barker, A.R.I.B.A., who was articled 
with Mr. I’. R. Barker, late of Manchester, and 
is now in the service of Mr. John Ely, F.R.I.B.A. 
Mr. Barker left England on July 18th, and, after 
visiting numerous places in Belgium and France, 
returned to Manchester on the 12th instant, and 
is now engaged in completing those sketches 
which he was unable to finish on the spot. 
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The foundation-stone of a new Wesleyan chapel 
at Heworth, near York, was laid on Wednesday 
week. The building will replace one erected in 
1825, and is being constructed from plans by Mr. 
E. Taylor, of Stoneygate, York, at a cost of £1,300. 
The chapel is to be of brick; the front of Scar- 
borough yellow brick, with stone dressings and in 
the Perpendicular style. The chapel proper will 
measure 44ft. by 24ft., whilst the school-room, 
which adjoins on the right, will be 22ft. by 15ft. in 
dimensions. This will be separated from the chapel 
by a partition, so that the latter can be enlarged 
if necessary. The chief contractors are—builder, 
os T. Rawling ; and joiners, Messrs. Simpson and 

ons. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents, 1 communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


Itis particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buizpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. JDelay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmore Epwarbs. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post tree) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. tor 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) ‘To India (via Brindisi), 
£110s.4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 


ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 


counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
lg can be ascertained on upplication to the Pub- 
isher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant 
or “Situations Wanted’? is One Saruiine for Twenty- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Adyertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser= 
tion. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound yolumesof Vols. XLI., XLVI., XLIX., 
L., LI., LU, and LVI., may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recrivep.—M. Sachet, Rouen.—C. D. R.—J. B. and Co. 
—Xantho.—W. Miller.—F. W. H. 


Correspondence, 


——++-o-»——_ 


R.1.B.A. SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
To the Editor of the Buitp1ne News. 


Srr,—I cannot understand ‘‘ Fairplay ’’ writing 
as he does in your last week's issue on the subject 
of Fellows’ subscriptions, &c. If he is a Fellow 
of the Institute, surely the honour the position 
carries with it is worth the four guineas per 
annum ; but even if itis not, is that a sufficient 
reason for preventing students taking advantage 
of the privilege of studying in the library of the 
Institute? And, after all that has been said and 
done recently with regard to the education of 
architects, is it possible that a Fellow can grudge 
the use of the Institute premises for the purpose 
of examining those who haye so well responded 
to the invitation? Thus much for what I may 
term the dog-in-the-manger part of ‘‘ Fair- 
play’s ’’ letter. He wants to knock a guinea off 
the Fellows’ subscriptions, and if he succeeded 
I suppose that Associates would find that 
31s. 6d. is less than £2 2s., and so we should 
go on. The Transactions this year are not to 
his liking, and that dislike is partly because 
of the falling-off in quantity—a grievance to 
him, which to meis a merit. Then the secre- 
tary and officers are paid well, and do too 
much for the young and too little for the old 
members. Of course, I do not know who ‘‘ Fair- 
play’ is; but I venture to say that if he will 
place himself in the position of requiring the 
help of the secretary or of the officers, he will 
find every attention paid to his wants ; but being 
a full-blown Fellow (as I presume he is), ‘‘ Fair- 
play ’’ must be away and beyond the need of 
anything which could be conveyed to him at the 
R.I.B.A. Whether that be so or not, I do hope 
that he will not say one word which would pre- 
vent in the smallest degree the full use of the 
Institute and all its accessories, to students who 
are earnest in the endeavour to acquire that 
knowledge of their profession which some day 
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will entitle them to place the letters F.R.I.B.A. 

after their names, and to pay those four guineas 

per annum which ‘“ Fairplay’’ would reduce to 

three.—I am, &c., Wm. Woopwarp. 
7, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C., Dec. 18. 


Srr,—In my letter inserted in your columns 
last week I drew attention to the present exces- 
Sive rate of subscriptions to the R.I.B.A. by 
Fellows, and, in effect, expressed the opinion 
that the senior members of the Institute are not 
sufficiently considering their own interests. 

The first stated object of the Institute is the 
‘advancement of civil architecture,” and this 
cannot be so successfully promoted if the greater 
proportion of genuine professors of the art con- 
tinue underpaid and unfairly treated by the 
public. Therefore I am of opinion that one of 
the most desirable items for the reconsideration 
of the Institute (in the special interest of Fellows 
and Associates in practice) is the ‘schedule of 
charges ’’ to be made ly architects for their pro- 
fessional services. 

This schedule is most indefinite, and in its 
recomposition many of the ‘‘mays,’’ ‘says,’ 
and ‘‘shoulds’’ with which it abounds ought to 
be omitted, and a clearly-defined minimum scale 
prepared upon a similar basis (so far as is possible) 
to that used by solicitors. Such a course would 
still leave the more able and experienced to make 
those further charges necessary to meet their own 
Cases. 

Having been engaged as professional witness 
in legal disputes, and having heard Fellows of 
the R.I.B.A. contradict each other in court, 
entirely by reason of the wavering terms of the 
only schedule of charges that could be referred 
to, I am fully assured of the urgent necessity of 
securing, without delay, a fair and well-considered 
scale of remuneration for architects, such as will, 
when acted upon, not only encourage members of 
the professicn in ‘“‘ promoting and facilitating the 
acquirement of the knowledge of the various arts 
and sciences’? connected with architecture, but 
also better enable them to remunerate their 
assistants, who may thus be enabled to acquire 
costly books (especially in the country) and the 
desirable experience of travel. 

I am well acquainted with several who have 
passed the examination of the R.I.B.A., and it 
is to be deeply regretted that so much education, 
labour, and expense should continue to meet with 
the poor reward offered by architects to those 
they desire to employ. 

In conclusion, I repeat that the subscriptions 
of Fellows are so excessive as to be beyond what 
most of us can comfortably afford. It should be 
borne in mind that the subscriptions of country 
members have been doubled, so as to equal those 
of town members, and the whole income of the 
R.I.B.A. greatly increased in other ways; but 
all this without corresponding advantages.—I 
am, &c., Farrpbay. 


THE EDUCATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


Str,—The letter from Mr. Lish upon the above 
subject which you printed in your last issue opens 
up a wide question, while in one important point 
it may be taken as a happy omen; for, evidently 
considering the Registration Bill as good as 
passed, he goes on to consider the lines to be 
adopted for the examinations which are to be 
held under the measure. Hitherto the fight has 
been uphill; but surely the summit must be well 
in view when a leading member of the Bill com- 
mittee allows himself to speak with such hopeful 
assurance! Is he right, though, in giving—or 
striving to give—prominence to science and prac- 
tice in such an examination, rather than to art? 
Should there not be a just division, and no special 
prominence? Has he considered the new scheme 
of the R.I.B.A. examinations, and the wise 
arrangements made for the final, which seems 
eminently well fitted to become the compulsory 
final examination when the Bill is passed? The 
position of English architecture at the present 
moment, too, is surely due to something xsthetic, 
and it is by no means a poor position compared 
with that of other countries.—I am, &c., 

OnE wHo HAS Passep Tue R.I.B.A. Exam. 


SOUTH STOCKTON PUBLIC OFFICES 


COMPETITION. 


Str,—The competition season certainly started 
well by your issue of last week announcing the 
three separate invitations from Worcester, from 
Harrogate, and from South Stockton. 
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Being somewhat slack just now, I made up my 
mind to enter one or more of these lists, and 
accordingly wrote for conditions to the local 
board of South Stockton, and in due course re- 
ceived the inclosed conditions. The local board 
do not want much for their money, and the par- 
ticulars are so unique of their kind that I feel 
sure that both you, Sir, and all members of the 
architectural profession will be interested in 
them. 

Asa sketch of these conditions, I may mention 
that the gentlemen of this noble board actually 
grant to competitive architects the period of 
under two months, including Sundays, high days, 
and holidays, in which they only ask the pre- 
paration of the complete working drawings, 
details (jin. and full size), specification, and 
schedule of quantities, fully priced, and ready to 
place in the hands of the builder. The noble 
board furthermore promise not to bind them- 
selves to accept either or any of the designs, and 
in the event of a design being accepted, the un- 
lucky architect will have already tendered his 
lowest estimate (1} per cent.) for carrying out 
the work. 

Upon reading the conditions and particulars of 
the proposed ‘‘ handsome offices,’”? one expects 
this to be a £12,000 job; but the said noble 
board, presumably protecting public interests, 
limits the cost to £2,500, and the generous 
awards offered for the three best designs are £50, 
£25, and £15. Now the accepted architect is 
probably that gentleman who has offered to 
carry out the work for the least remuneration, 
and the premium, as usual, is merged into the 
commission. This is a dodge. 1} per cent. 
on £2,500 amounts to the alarming total of 
£31 5s., and, I suppose, the board will dine off 
the balance of the £50 premium. 

In conclusion, Sir, I may add, that I should be 
glad if you could draw attention to the unfair- 
ness of this competition through the medium of 
your valuable paper, as I think it would only be 
proper for legitimate architects to defend them- 
selves.—I am, &c., A. W. 38. 


SLIPPERY ROADS. 


Srr,—In last week’s Burmpinc News you 
draw attention to the danger and cruelty to 
horses on roadways with steep gradients when- 
ever they get into a greasy condition, and say 
that it would be well ‘‘to institute some new 
kind of paving which would give a better foot- 
hold for horses during the season.’’ 

Such.a new kind of paving has been invented, 
and may be seen laid down in Wellington-street, 
Strand, close to Covent Garden Market. Ido 
not know how long it has been there; but it 
certainly appears to be the very best thing yet 
tried for the purpose for which it is intended. 

The new roadway appears to be constructed 
with ordinary wood blocks with the corners 
rounded off, and a strip of wood about din. wide 
put in between the blocks, the space between 
the blocks formed by this strip of wood being 
filled up nearly to the top with asphalte. The 
slightly rounding of the corners of the blocks 
appears to give the horses as good or better foot- 
hold than the old granite cubes, so that this 
system of road-making combines the security of 
granite with the noiselessness of wood-paving. 

All who take an interest in horses should see 
how the problem has been solved, and in how 
simple a manner, and they will probably exclaim, 
as I did, ‘‘ How effective, and yet how simple ! 
Why was it not thought of before ???—I am, &c., 


ARCANUS. 
—— g—— 


A public meeting of those interested in the 
restoration of the ancient kirk or cathedral of St. 
John, Perth, was held on the 12th inst., under the 
presidency of the Lord Provost, to consider pro- 
posals on the matter. There was a very large 
attendance. At present the edifice is partitioned 
off to serve three different congregations, and the 
chairman said that any change involving the re- 
moval of these partitions would require, in addition 
to the sanction of the town council, as custodiers of 
the kirk, to have the concurrence of these congre- 
gations, and that it might be necessary to provide 
one or more new places of worship. It was unani- 
mously decided that the restoration be proceeded 
with. A large committee was then appointed with 
powers to act in the matter, all the architects prac- 
tismg in ‘the fair city’? being nominated as 
members. 


The ratepayers of Whitechapel have declared in 
favour of adopting the Public Libraries Acts, by 
3,553 votes for the proposal to 935 against. 


Dec. 20, 1889. 
SS. eee ete 


- Snrterconumunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


(10175.]—Buttress.—Will some reader kindly assist 
inquirer by showing, working out both graphically and 


by moments, to find the necesssary projection for the 


buttress in the following case? Span of roof 38ft., slope 


of roof 45°, truss a collar beam, collar half-way up ; weight 


of one truss and its load, at 56lb. per foot, 14'tons ; trusses 
9ft. Sin. centre and centre, church wall 14in. thick and 
18ft. high ground to eaves.—J. W. 


[10176.]—Air to Grate.—Will some reader who has 
actual knowledge from experience kindly say correct point 
to supply air to ordinary grate, whether under grate, and 
if so, floor or side; whether over fire, or whether 
from grate a short distance in floor of room?!—J. W 


r 


away 


(10177.|—Hot-Water Apparatus.—Seven years 


ago I fitted up a hot-water apparatus in a gentleman’s 
house having a 3-16 plate galvanised close hot-water tank, 
and much to my surprise, on examining same about two 
years ago, we found the bottom of tank had been com- 
pletely eaten through, and we then replaced same bya 
new tank. About aweek-:ago we had another complaint, 
saying the tank was leaking badly. On looking to same, 
we found this one had also been eaten through in the 
same way as previous one. I have fitted up many tanks, 
but never found any before like these. 


quickly? There is a 1}in. copper flow-pipe, and lin. 
iron return from tank to boiler, and the cold-water tank 
is about 2ft. above this tank I am talking about.—C. F, 
Lear. 


(10i78.]—Projecting Sills.—A and B have property 
adjacent. .A’s eaves gutter (half-round) was several feet 
above B’s eaves ; but B raises his building another story, 
and projects his window sills 23in. over the gutter of A. 
What legal grounds has A to order B to cut off his sill, 
and correct any other projections above? Authority would. 
be esteemed.—QueEnist. 


REPLIES. 


[10160.]—Fireproof Floor.— Replying to ‘J. W.\8.,” 
concrete, by reason of its natural tendency to crack from 
the expansion.of the 1ron, is becoming obsolete as a “‘ fire- 
proofing’ material for girders. The modern method of 
fireproofing floors, &c., is to fix up under the joints or 
girders slabs of fire-resisting plaster, with an inner lining 
of non-conducting silicate cotton, thus forming a com=- 
plete and perfectly indestructible ceiling at moderate cost. 
—E,. GARDNER. 


[10164.]—Church Decoration.—A considerable ex- 
perience has taught me that paintings for church decora- 
tion are far better done on well-seasoned oak, and not on 
the walls at all. Those drawn on the latter fade and fail. 
I know scarcely a single modern example in England of 


an exception, in a good state of preservation. Let the — 


paintings for decoration be done upon stout oak panels, 
strengthened from behind by bands of wood across, then 
framed in a well-moulded but severely-designed frame. 
At the corners of the frame let a stout piece of cork be 
attached to each to resist dampness, and then let the 
decorative pictures be hung up. The money spent at 
Christmas and Easter, &c., on the fripperies and follies of 
advertising tradesmen for church decoration would in a 
few years suffice to procure good fi 
jects of permanent interest, use, an 


value.—FREDERICK 
GroraE Lex, D.D. 


[10168.]—Party-Walls. — “ Architect” cannot do — 
better than fill in the 3in, cavity in his hollow wall with 
silicate cotton to prevent the transmission of sound. I 


have also found it an excellent plan to fix Hitchins’s 
Combination Plaster and Silicate Cotton Slabs against 
existing walls. The most cleanly and effective pugging 
for floors is a lin. thickness of silicate cotton laid on the 
sound-boarding, placed close up within lin. of tops of 
joists.—J ames CHRISTIE. ; 


[10168.]—Party-Wall.—A 12in. wall made of two 
43in. thicknesses, with a 3in. hollow between, is rather 
thin, though for a two-storied building would be suffi- 
cient. The air cayity is a good non-conducting medium. 
For pugging floors, coarse plaster mixed with chopped 
hay may be used, or slag wool.—G. H. G. 


{10170.]—Articles.—lhe deed. of apprentice a E 


often retained by the solicitor who drewitup. Was 
not a copy '—G. H. G. 


(10173. ]—Charges.—If the plans of houses are varied 
the commission of 5 per cent. on the total cost would be 
fair; if they are all of the same design, a modified charge 
may be made—say 5 per cent. for one and 23 per cent. for 
each of the others. The charge for quantities may be 
23 per cent. on the lowest tender. 
are charged extra.—G. H. G. 


Eo 


Last week the second instalment of the work of — 


restoration of St. Mary’s Church, Haverfordwest, 
was completed. Three years ago the north aisle 


was restored, and now the spacious chancel has 
been reopened, after complete renovation. The — 
roof has been entirely renewed in oak, the walls — 
re-cased and tinted in salmon colour, the stonework 
of all the windows, where decayed, restored, and — 


the flooring laid with tiles, increasing in richness as 
the sacrarium is approached. 


and much enlarged by Messrs. Hill and Sons ata 


cost of £520, and now contains over 1,800 pipes and 
The new altar and its arrangements are 
The communion — 
table is vested in a crimson velvet frontal and super- = 
frontal, embroidered in gold and colours, with rich — 
The frontal cost 100 guineas, and was the — | 
work of Messrs. Helbronner, of Regent-street, 
London. The eagle lectern, standards, and other : 


37 stops. and 
of the most costly description. 


fringes. 


brass work were supplied by Mr. Hardman. 


Could any chemi- — 
cal action set in and cause this to be eaten through so — 


es and figure-sub= — 


Travelling expenses 4 


The old organ, — k 
removed from the western gallery, has been rebuilt — 


La 
Dro. 20, 1889. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 
CONTRAVENING THE By-Laws or A RuvuRAL 


Sanitary AuTHORITY.—John A. Deacon, a joiner | P 


and builder, of UHugglescote, was summoned 
at the Ashby-de-la-Zouch Petty Sessions on the 
30th Nov. by John W. Metcalf, surveyor to the 
Ashby Rural Sanitary Authority, for contravening 
one of the by-laws of the said authority on the 17th 
August by constructing dwelling-houses not in con- 
formity with the by-laws. The actual grievance of 
the sanitary authority was that the defendant built 
some houses at Hugglescote, the plans of which 
showed the outer end wall of the main block Qin. 
thick, whereas the wall had only been built 4tin. 
thick on the ground story; and also with erecting 
the external walls of pantries 43in. thick instead of 
9in., as shown on the approved plans, and as 
required by the by-laws. The defendant was fined 
10s. 6d. and costs. 
| THE REREDOS OF St. Pavr’s.—In the Court of 
Appeal on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, the 
Master of the Rolls and Lord Justices Lindley and 
Lopes being on the bench, the appeal was heard of 


the Bishop of London against the order of the} 


Divisional Court requiring him to proceed under the 
Public Worship Act, 1874, in reference to the 
removal of certain sculptured figures, represen‘ing 
Our Lord and the Virgin Mary, at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Sir Henry James had obtained the rule 
nisi for a mandamus mainly on the ground that the 

_ Bishop had really decided on the authority of the 
Exeter case, whereas it was not, as he contended, 
applicable. The Court of Queen’s Bench were 
divided in opinion, Lord Chief Justice Coleridge and 
Mr. Justice Manisty deciding the mandamus must 
issue, and Mr. Baron Pollock being of a contrary 
opinion. The Bishop of London appealed. The 

- Attorney-General stated the facts at considerable 
length. Hecontended that by the Public Worship 
Regulation Act a discretionary power was conferred 
upon the Bishop, and that if the Bishop had exer- 
cised his judicial discretion, the Queen’s Bench 
Division had no authority to review the decision at 
which he had arrived, even though they might be of 
opinion that such decision was erroneous. Mr. 
Jeune, Q.C., followed on the same side, while Sir 
Henry James, Mr. Moulton, Q.C., and Mr. 
Dankwerts argued in support of the application, and 
urged that under the terms of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, taken in conjunction with the 
Church Discipline Act, the Bishop had no power 
without the consent of all parties to decide asto the 
legality of the reredos.—The Master of the Rolls 
and Lords Justices Lindley and Lopes delivered 
judgment on Tuesday. The Master of the Rolls 
said that it had been alleged on behalf of the man- 
damus that the Bishop had exceeded the duty 
imposed upon him by the Statute, or had not under- 
taken the duty imposed upon him—the one or the 
other. The Court had to determine whether the 
Bishop had either declined or exceeded his jurisdic- 
tion, and in doing so it was necessary to consider 
what the jurisdiction was. Under the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, Section 9, the Bishop had 
to form an opinion, and to act upon it as between 
the persons complaining and the persons complained 
of, and to say whether proceedings should or should 
not be taken. That this was a matter of discretion 
could not be doubted and was not denied. If he 
had honestly and fairly undertaken to consider the 
case and all its circumstances, and then came to his 
decision, then he had not failed to undertake the 
duty imposed upon him. The question whether 
that decision was right or wrong was not a subject 
for interference with by a mandamus; and if he 
gave his reasons the Court had no authority to 
inquire into the rightness or wrongness of these 
reasons. If he came to the conclusion that the case 
of ‘‘ Philpotts v. Boyd’’ had decided that a reredos 
might be erected in a cathedral, he had a right to 
consider, in reference to the St. Paul’s reredos, the 
application of the principles to the case before him. 
He was entitled to consider what was the character 
of the reredos in question, for what purpose 
it had been set up, to what end and use it was 
put, and whether there was danger of its being 
abused. The case of ‘‘Philpotts v. Boyd’? would 
teach him that he might look at the reredos com- 

‘plained of, consider the sculptures on it, and see 
whether it was clearly and beyond doubt a decora- 
tion, or whether there was a doubt as to its being 
within any known principles and rules. It would 
be then well for him to consider how it had been 
popicd in other cases—for example, in the Durham 
and Denbigh cases. If he saw no material differ- 
ences between the cases, he had a right to come to 
the conclusion that they were so minute that litiga- 
tion regarding them would not be of any benefit to 
the Church. The ordinary rules of the application 
of the law to a mandamus had been exceeded by 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. The majority of the 
learned judges had exceeded the powers of their 
Court, and therefore he was of opinion that this 
mandamus must be discharged and the appeal be 
allowed Lord Justice Lindley concurred, and Lord 
Justice Lopes took a similar view. 


CoMPENSATION AWARD AGAINST THE LONDON 
Scoot Boarp.—The umpire (Mr. F. T. Gals- 


worthy) appointed in the compensation case of 
“Button v. the School Board for London ’”’ has 
ublished his award, to the effect that the sum of 
£4,455 shall be paid by the Board to the claimant, 
the latter undertaking to construct a roadway in 
front of the land taken by the Board. Mr. Button 
had claimed upwards of £8,000 as compensation for 
the compulsory purchase by the Board of a portion 
of his freehold building estate at Stamford Hill, 
containing an area of 65,945 square feet. This 
amount included a sum of £1,570 for damages 
alleged to be caused to the adjacent portions of the 
estate by the intrusion of a Board school upon it. 
It was argued for claimant that in an estate of this 
character, laid out for houses of £40 to £100 rent, a 
Board school was objectionable, and in this view he 
was supported by the evidence of Mr. Tewson, Mr. 
Vigers, and Mr. Watney, land agents. Sir W. T. 
Marriott, on the other hand, was supported by the 
experience of Mr. Walker, Mr. Adams, Mr. Collier, 
and Mr. Young, the Board’s surveyor, in the con- 
tention that, as people of the middle class were 
increasingly making use of the Board schools for 
their children, the proximity of a school was 
becoming an advantage, rather than otherwise, to 
residential property of this character in suburban 
districts such as Stamford Hill. 


ea —______ 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


DEMOLITION OF HousEs IN CHELSEA.—Mr. Whit- 
more, M.P., and Prebendary Eyton. headed a 
deputation to the Chelsea vestry, on Tuesday, to 
protest against 240 houses of the poor being pulled 
down for the erection of mansions without pro- 
viding accommodation for about 3,000 poor persons. 
Mr. Whitmore said they wished to draw attention 
to the demolition of property in the neighbourhood 
of North-street, near Cadogan-square, and to urge 
the vestry to secure that some provision should be 
made for the re-housing of the working classes, 
In the next five years some 2,300 persons would be 
turned out of the neighbourhood of North-street, 
and would have to find new homes, either in the 
suburbs or in the poorer districts, which were 
already overcrowded. The County Council pos- 
sessed compulsory powers to acquire land to build 
houses for the working classes. Sir Charles Dilke 
said he doubted whether the County Council 
possessed the powers mentioned. The vestry 
promised to consider the question when the plans 
relating to the scheme were placed before them. 


LIvERPOOL BRANCH SANITARY INSPECTORS’ Asso- 
cIATION.—The second annual dinner of the Asso- 
ciation of Public Sanitary Inspectors of Great 
Britain (Liverpool Centre) was held on Saturday. 
Dr. J. Stopford Taylor, medical officer of health of 
Liverpool (vice-president of the association), pre- 
sided. Dr. F. Vacher proposed the toast of ‘‘ The 
Association.’? The profession of a sanitary in- 
spector was, he remarked, a comparatively new 
one, and all other professions had found it neces- 
sary to organise in order to bring the individual 
members of the profession into juxtaposition. They 
would want recognition from the Goverment, they 
would want concessions and protection which could 
not be obtained if they were merely individual 
members of the profession scattered throughout the 
kingdom. Their profession was one which was 
rather preventive than curative. Dr. Taylor re- 
sponded to the toast. He gave a sketch of the 
insanitary condition of Liverpool some half-century 
ago, and traced the progress of sanitary reform to 
the present time. In 1846, with a population of 
240,000, there were 9,707 deaths, while in 1888, 
with a population of 600,000, there 12,159 deaths. 
If last year’s mortality rate had been the same as 
in 1846 there would have been 25,000 deaths. 


Merropoutan SEWwAGE.—The London County 
Council received on Tuesday a report from the 
Main Drainage Committee stating that they had 
considered the report of the late engineer, Mr. 
Gordon, and recommended that tenders should be 
obtained for the construction of two sludge vessels 
upon the model of the older and less costly ship, 
with their modifications. After discussion, it was 
resolved, by 50 votes to 44, to refer the subject to 
the committee, with a recommendation to secure 
the services of an eminent engineer to join the 
engineer of the Council in a thorough examination 
of the whole sewage system, and that the engineers 
should give an approximate estimate of the cost of 
taking the whole sewage to the sea; and that, 
pending the presentation of the report, estimates 
should be obtained from shipowners as to the cost 
of carrying the sludge to the sea for one year from 
April next. 
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At the meeting of the Liverpool City Council, 
the Health Committee recommended that a suc- 
cessor be appointed to Mr. Clement Dunscombe 
(now engineer to the London County Council), in 
the office of chief engineer, at a salary of £550 per 
annum, increasing £50 per annum to £1,000. The 
recommendation was adopted. , 


Ou Office Gable. 


Sr. Puriurr’s Cuurcn, Birmingham, which 
has been recommended by the Bishopric Com- 
mittee as the cathedral church of the proposed 
new See of Birmingham and Coventry, is a 
typical example of the English Renaissance 
founded by Wren, and continued by his pupils, 
of whom its architect, Thomas Archer, was one 
of the most successful. The church was built 
between 1711 and 1715, under a special Act of 
Parliament, the preamble whereof recites that 
there is only one church (St. Martin’s) in the 
parish of Birmingham, and that it is expedient to 
erect another in the ‘‘ high town quarter.’’ The 
area is divided into nave and aisles by square 
fluted pillars carrying semicircular arches, and 
supporting galleries which extend over the aisles. 
Originally the chancel was but a shallow recess, 
but during the restoration, effected from the 
designs of Mr. J. A. Chatwin, in 1884-5, it was 
lengthened by one bay. The east window and 
the apsidal ones flanking it on north and south 
are filled with stained glass designed by Mr. 
Burne-Jones, A.R.A., a native of the city; the 
central subject is the Ascension, and to north 
and south are the Nativity and the Crucifixion. 
St. Philip’s occupies one of the best sites 
in Birmingham on the high ground between 
Temple-row and Colmore-row, and is a good 
specimen of the Later Queen Anne style, but 
except for its central position in the midst of a 
business community, has few claims to be made 
the seat of the Bishop’s chair in a see conter- 
minous with a county which contains St. 
Michael’s, Coventry; St. Mary’s, Warwick; and 
Holy Trinity at Stratford. 


Oncxr more the claims of the Elgin Sculptures 
to be regarded as the actual handiwork of 
Phidias are being denied, this time by Dr. 
Puchstein, Assistant Custodian of the Berlin 
Museums. Dr. Puchstein believes that the Elgin 
Marbles were probably carried out by Kalli- 
machos, who lived about seventy years later, 
and whom Pausanias styles, from his practice of 
carrying the detailed niceties of execution to 
excess, ‘‘the diluter of art.’”’ The chief fact on 
which he bases this theory is that the folds of 
the drapery in the Elgin Marbles were evidently 
produced by means of the so-called ‘‘running 
borer.’? He endeavours to establish the theory 
that this tool had not yet been invented in 
Phidias’s time, so that his draperies have a much 
more archaic look, such as is seen in the reliefs 
on the pedestal of the Parthenos, dug out at 
Pergamos, and now in Berlin. Dr. Puchstein 
intends shortly to publish the proofs which have 
convinced him of the truth of his theory, with 
numerous illustrations. 


Tur Royal Scottish Academy has just lodged 
with the Privy Council a voluminous reply to the 
charges brought against it in what are generally 
described as ‘‘ anonymous letters,’’ following the 
publication of the draft new charter and the 
petition by ‘‘architects practising their profes- 
sion in Scotland.’’? The document records the 
history and objects of the Academy, and gives 
full particulars as to the various bequests made 
to them for prizes to students. They deny the 
charges of mismanagement and malversation of 
funds, and defend the pension system and the 
salaries given to the members who conduct their 
business. The Academy point out what wasdone to 
meet the views of Scottish architects who communi- 
cated with them regarding the new charter, and 
state that the intention of the Academy to apply 
for such a charter was known to Dr. Rowand 
Anderson, Mr. David MacGibbon, and Mr. H. J. 
Blanc, the three architects whose names appear 
first on the architects’ petition; and that while 
the charter was under revision no suggestions for 
improvements or for conferences to consider 
requisite amendments were made by these gen- 
tlemen during the sixteen months in which the 
draft charter was under consideration, nor until 
it was nearly ready for presentation to Her 
Majesty in Council. 


Tue memorialists assert that of the 233 persons 
signing the architects’ petition, many of them 
are not architects in the proper or artistic sense 
of the word, but only builders or surveyors. 
Among the Edinburgh petitioners some do not 
appear in the directory either as architects or as 
carrying on any other profession or trade. One 
is known to be an architect’s clerk, and others 
are believed to be apprentices or clerks. It is 
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made matter of complaint that while the archi- 
tects asked a conference, and wasted a great deal 
of time in correspondence, they did not avail 
themselves of an opportunity given by the Academy 
to have a conference to discuss the draft charter, 
but backed out of it on the ground that 
the Academy would not show its accounts. The 
Academy denies emphatically that it has ‘‘sys- 
tematically slighted and ignored architecture as 
a branch of art.’’ It was not its fault, but the 
fault of the architects themselves, in that they 
had not applied for admission to membership, that 
more of them had not been elected members. In 
21 years eight architects only have applied as 
candidates for associateship, as compared with 
140 artists in other branches of art. 


Srvcr the erection of new buildings at West- 
minster School, where the boys are now taught 
in distinct and separate classes, the large school- 
room has been no longer used for its original 
purpose, but is reserved for occupation on special 
occasions. Its walls have been recently lined 
with an oak dado designed by Mr. J. L. Pearson, 
R.A., which, in conjunction with the old open- 
timber roof, has greatly added to the dignity of 
the interior. It is proposed to decorate the panels 
of this dado with the armorial bearings of such 
deceased ‘‘ Old Westminsters ’’ as are well known 
to fame, and Mr. C. L. Eastlake appeals to old 
Westminster boys for aid in carrying out the 
scheme. 


An ambitious but commendable project has 
been launched by the Birmingham Photographic 
Society for the photographic survey of War- 
wickshire. It is suggested that the amateur and 
professional photographers of the county shall 
divide the shire into districts, and photograph 
every landscape and inn, ruin and old coffer, 
historic tree, and antique sign. In fact, it is 
proposed that what Halliwell-Phillips began to 
do for Stratford-on-Avon, at his own expense, 
should be done for the whole of the county by 
owners of cameras as a voluntary effort. 
Eighteen members having memorialised the 
council of the society to this effect, a special 
general meeting of the members was held at the 
Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on Wednesday week, 
to consider the whole matter, Mr. J. B. Stone 
presiding. Mr. W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S., 
vice-president, submitted some notes on the 
proposal. A committee should be appointed to 
superintend the survey. The committee would 
purchase maps of the county on the Gin. scale, 
decide on the first patch to be surveyed—say, 
that included on 12 sheets of the map—and allot 
the sections by ballot to the workers. Two 
friends might work one section—say, one con- 
tained in a quarter-sheet of the 6in. map, in- 
cluding an area of six square miles. A selection 
of the most interesting photographs, accompanied 
by descriptive letterpress, would be published. 
The society would retain, at least, two complete 
sets—a working set and one forreference. Com- 
plete sets ought also to be prepared for the 
Reference Library, for the British Museum, and 
other public institutions. On the motion of the 
chairman, seconded by Professor Hillhouse, it 
was unanimously resolved to proceed with the 
scheme, and a provisional committee was ap- 
pointed. No county is more rich in archzolo- 
logical and antiquarian remains, hallowed by 
historical associations, than is Warwickshire, 
while the comparatively limited area to be 
covered, and the pertinacity of the men of 
Birmingham, render it probable that this enter- 
prise, well described by a member of the com- 
mittee as ‘‘stupendous,’’ will be carried to a 
successful issue. The series of illustrations will 
be invaluable to future generatioas. 


Mr. Artnur Hitt, B.E., architect, of Cork, 
has reported to the Royal Historical and Archzo- 
logical Association of Ireland, calling attention to 
the threatening condition of some portions of the 
roofless but very beautiful ruins of the Dominican 
Abbey of Kilmallock, co. Limerick—‘‘the Baalbec 
of Ireland.’’ Unless some pointing and slight 
repairs are executed and the walls coped—all 
matters requiring a very slight expenditure—a 
few years will make a great change for the worse 
in what remains of the abbey. The eastern 
gable, which contains a fine group of five lancet 
lights, separated only by slight millions, and the 
end of the south transept, filled by an excellent spe- 
cimen of 15th-century net tracery, are, however, 
ina tottering condition, and if the latter window 
is to be saved from utter destruction, it should be 
taken down and reinstated at once. The report 
appears in the quarterly Jowrnal of the Associa- 
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tion, and is illustrated by wood engravings of the 
exterior and grass-grown interior. An historical 
account of the abbey is given in the same issue 
by the Rev. James Dowd, who shows that it was 
founded in 1291 by Gilbert, head of the clan 
Gibbon, and completed by his son Maurice, who 
in 1357 was buried with his wife in the church. 


Mr. B. Prrestiey Surres, past hon. sec. York 
Architectural Association, delivered his popular 
lecture on ‘‘The Domestic Architecture of the 
Edwardian Period,’’ on Wednesday lastin thelarge 
lecture hall connected with Batter-street Church, 
Plymouth. There was a large attendance. The 
Rey. Alfred Cooke presided. The lecturer spoke 
at length on the historical and literary references 
to the subject, and alluded to the arrangement 
and plan of Edwardian houses and castles, to the 
furniture, tapestry, manners, and customs of the 
time ; windmills, water-mills, and public roads 
of the period. The lecture was profusely illus- 
trated by Mr. Shires with large cartoons and 
sketches. At the conclusion of the lecture Mr. 
Shires was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 
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National Registration of Plumbers. — 
saan ee Registered Since lst November. 


Loypon MAstTeErs. 
Broad, J. F., 21, Upper Grange-road, Bermondsey, 8.E. 
Chaney, J., 43, Great Saffron-hill, Holborn, B.C. 
Farley, C., 23, Reedham-street, Peckham, 8.E. 
Paes 14, Frederick-mews, Stanhope-place, Hyde 
ark, 
Lonpon JoURNEYMEN. 
Andrewartha, G., Rose Cottage, Hampshire-street, Cam- 
den-road, N. 
Bidwell, F., 11, Napier Villas, New-road, Crouch End, N. 
Brashier, B. C., 14, Dorrington-street, Brooke-street, 
Holborn, E.C. 
Cole, C. H., Hampton Court Palace. 
Creighton, J.,55, Vicarage-road, Tottenham, 
Fell, C. B., Somerset-road, Teddington. 
Harrington, A. B.,39, Coburg-road, Old Kent-road, 8.E. 
Horton, C., 121, Brunswick-road, Poplar, E. 
James, W., 16, Woodville-road, Walthamstow. 
Lowden, A., 72, Cathnor-road, Shepherd’s-bush, W. 
Lynes, T. G., 11, Grace-street, Hemingford-road, N. 
Maidment, C. J., 100, Islip-street, Kentish Town, N.W. 
Moyes, G. F., 64, Rednall-terrace, Gt. Church-lane, Ham- 
mersmith, W. 
Oakman, H. J., 40, Usher-road, Bow, E. 
Ogden, A. L., 69, Winchester-street, Warwick-square, 
Pimlico, 8.W. 
Rickards, A. J., 53, Beadnell-road, Forest Hill, §8.E. 
Russell, A. L., care of Mr. Cole, 29, Bradmore Park-road, 
Hammersmith, W. 
Shiells, J., 11, Shawfield-street, Chelsea, 8.W. 
Smerdon, G. E., 30, New North-street, Theobald’s-road, 


W.C. 
Talmadge, C. W., 36, Wilson’s-street, St. Leonard’s-road, 
Poplar, E. 
Tinsdill, Rd., 882, Munton-road, New Kent-road, S.E. 
Vincent, C. R., 40, West-square, Southwark, 8.E. 
Wells, E. 8., 3, Wilson-place, Lower Sydenham, 8.E. 
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CHIPS. 


Mr. Francis Roubillac Conder, the civil engineer 
and scientific writer, died suddenly at Guildford on 
Wednesday, while reading in his study. His ex- 
periments in the deodorisation of sewage are well 
known, and his iron process is in use at Windsor 
Castle, Chichester Barracks, Alnwick, and many 
other places. Major Conder, the eminent Palestine 
explorer, is a son of the deceased. 


The Forth Bridge will be formally opened in 
March by the Prince of Wales. 


A series of casts of small stone figures of female 
saints or Virgins from the west front of Auxerre 
Cathedral, illustrating French Gothic sculpture of 
the 13th century, has been added to the collections 
in South Kensington Museum. 


A monument bearing on a medallion a portrait of 
the late Gen. Sir Charles Trollope, K.C.B., has 
been placed in the Trollope chapel of Uffington 
Church. It has been executed by Mr. W. F. 
Woodington, of Brixton, S.W. 


The parish church of Kingsteignton has been 
enriched by the addition of a stained-glass window, 
placed in the south aisle. It is of four lights and 
in the Perpendicular style. The two left-hand 
lights contain a representation of the Parable of the 
Wise and Foolish Virgins. The two other lights on 
the right illustrate the Blessing of Little Children 
by Our Lord. The window was designed and 
executed by Mr. F. Drake, of the Cathedral-yard, 
Exeter. 


The town council of Montrose have decided to 
institute a competition for plans of buildings to fill 
the vacant space in Hume-street, having 100ft. 
frontage and 30ft. depth, and to offer £100 in pre- 
miums. 

The tender of Messrs. McCormick and Sons has 
been accepted at £6,554 for erecting the free public 
library for Clerkenwell at the corner of Skinner and 
Whiskin streets. Messrs. Karslake and Mortimer 
are the architects. 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


EprnpurcH.—On the occasion of the opening of 
the Scottish National Portrait Gallery in Edinburgh 
in July last, the Lord Justice-General, referring to 
the niches on the exterior of the building, spoke of 
the appropriateness of these being filled with the 
statues of eminent Scotsmen, and hinted that it was 
for the people of Scotland to provide these statues, 
Acting upon the timely suggestion, three or four 
offers have been received to filla niche. But before 
making a commencement with this work, the Build- 
ing Committee have prepared for the Board of 
Manufactures a scheme for the guidance of intend- 
ing contributors, This committee haye reported 
that the preparation of a list of suitable subjects 
was a task of no little difficulty, for as thirty figures 
is the limit, the selection of so small a number from 
the long range of names prominent in Scottish 
history has been found embarrassing. The archi- 
tectural conditions do not favour a merely chrono- 
logical arrangement, the figures having to be dis- 
posed in groups. The committee suggested the 
following arrangement as being the most appropriate 
which could be arrived at:—The four niches, the 
most prominent in the building, at the principal 
doorway, might be filled with statues of Malcolm 
Canmore and Queen Margaret, above, and Wallace 
and Bruce below. On each side of the doorway are 
five niches in line. Those on the left of the doorway 
mighthave figures of Alexander III., James I., James 
IT., the Regent Moray, James VI. ; and those on the 
right, or west side of the doorway, Lord James 
Douglas, Knox, Buchanan, Cardinal Beaton, and 
John Duke of Argyll. The remaining niches, thir- 
teen in number, are at the turrets at the ends of the 
building, with a large niche in the centre of the 
eastern wall, in which a group of two or even three 
figures might be placed. The apportionment might 
be as [follows:—At the south-east corner, four 
niches—Barbour, Dunbar, Gavin Douglas, David 
Lindsay. In the double or treble niche in the 
centre — Queen Mary, Lethington, and Bishop 
Leslie. On the north-east corner, five niches— 
Napier, Stair, Hutton, Hunter, and Watt. At the 
north-west corner, four niches—Admiral Duncan, 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie, David Hume, and Adam 
Smith. As to the names of Scott and Burns it was 
thought that another statue to Scott in Edinburgh 
was not needed, while the statue of Burns by Flax- 
man adorns the entrance hall of the gallery. The 
scheme has been generally adopted by the Board, 
butis not intended to be hard and fast in its details, 
The absence of any Scottish painter, such as Andrew 
Jameson or Sir Henry Raeburn, is commented on 
by the Scotsman. 
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Holloway’s Pills extract from the blood all 
noxious matters, and regulate the action of every disordered organ. 
In curing chest complaints these Pills are remarkably effective, 
especially when aided by friction of the Ointment on its walls. This 
double treatment will insure a certain, steady, and beneficent progress, 
and sound health will soon be re catalan 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE —The Stone 


from these Quarries is known as 
the “ Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 


Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr, E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Crayen-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durability © 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 
ress :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, 
London Agent .— : 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY} ESTIMATES 


GIVEN, 
STRODE & 60, or; st'Pears Ghaonyard, Bo. 


LONDON. 


New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSOOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C.- 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. ; 
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“PHoTO-TINT” by James Akerman ,6,Queen Square, London,W.C. 
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SUPERVISION OF BUILDINGS. 


EFORE very long the question of the 
meaning and limits of the architect’s 
supervision of a building will have to be 
settled, if any importance is to be attached 
to this function of his work. In the interests 
of the busy practitioner, the question of 
personal supervision is a burning one. Many 
there are who would lke to have this duty 
entirely taken from them, as one that is 
hardly, in their view, compatible with the 
architect’s primary vocation ; there are others 
who would considerably reduce the time 
expended in looking over buildings in pro- 
gress, or would gladly delegate the irksome 
art of the work to the clerk of works. The 
egal view of the question is also important, 
and makes it very necessary to authori- 
tatively define the limits of an architect’s 
supervision, for, as we are aware, any failure 
or accident that may take place is often 
attributed to a want of careful inspection on 
his part. 

We may instructively consider the subject 
from these seyeral points of view, and, in 
the first place, we may inquire what is the 
meaning conveyed by the word ‘‘ super- 
vision”? as an architect’s duty ? The word 
itself is liable to a very wide interpretation. 
Etymologically the word is derived from the 
Latin—super over, and videre to look at, and 
in plain English it means to look over any 
work: Superintendence means a personal 
supervision, and to this word a more careful 
duty attaches, as that of superintendent, 
inspector, or manager. The difference 
between these words have been recognised 
by the architectural profession, though both 
terms are often used without a difference. 
Apropos of this question we may point out 
that recently the American Institute of 
Architects haye drawn the attention of the 
editors of important dictionaries to the dis- 
tinction. Itis pointed out that the word 
*‘ supervise’ is used to express the ‘‘ general 
and intermittent oversight given by an 
architect with special reference to masses 
and main features in the manual execution 
in brick, stone, wood, and of the yarious 
designs which have been created from his 
brain on the drawing-board and in the 
specification’; and the word ‘‘ superintend ” 
to express ‘‘ the constant and close attention 
to detail given, when called for under the 
contract, by some subordinate or clerk of 
works, to each structure erected from such 
designs.” So that our trans-Atlantic brethren 
have already seen fit to notify this distinction 

ina practical manner. The word supervision 
is thus applied in a general way to the masses 
and main features of a design; the word 
‘*superintendence”’ to the detailed inspection 
of the clerk of works. In the schedule of 
charges published by the Institute, the 
expression, ‘‘ general superintendence of 
works” is used as one of the customary 
duties included in the charge of 5 per cent. 
The ‘‘ Architectural Dictionary ”’ has no defi- 
nition of the word ‘‘ superintendence,” and 
does not help us. 

The term is very frequently used amongst 
architects—in fact, it is more common than 
‘‘supervision.” At all events, we know 
several different ideas are attached to the word 
‘‘superintendence” by architects, and it may 
be well to determine what the profession 
generally mean by the duty when no clerk of 
works is engaged. We believe the majority 
of practising architects would say the duty 
embraced more than a general oversight 
with reference to masses and main features; 


it would include an inspection of workman- 
ship and details as well. It would be, 
perhaps, beside the question we are discussing 
to refer to the Medizeval practice, or to the 
duty of architects in the last century and 
early in the present. The superintendence of 
buildings during the Middle Ages, whether 
it was the duty of the architect, surveyor 
general, or master of the work, must have 
been of this detailed description, though 
from the uncertain nature of the architect’s 
duties in those ages, it is hard to determine 
with any exactness. We have, for example, 
a dozen of names applied to the super- 
intendents of old English buildings, as, 
for instance : suryeyor-general, overseer, 
master of the fabric, devisor, master mason, 
ordinator, ingeniator, &c. There is, indeed, 
a strong presumption in favour of the opinion 
that the Middle Age ‘‘ architect”? was the 
personal superintendent or ‘‘ surveyor” of 
the works, as we know William of Wykeham 
was, who was appointed ‘‘survioure”’ or 
supervisor of the king’s works. Reference, 
therefore, to the practice of past times shows 
that the superintendence of buildings was an 
essential part of the duties of those who 
occupied a position similar to that of the 
modern architect. Many of our leading 
architects have performed the duties of 
clerks of works, some of them haye even 
worked at the bench, though to the actual 
value of the mechanical traming we are not 
disposed to accord much, as the time spent 
in the use of tools may be more profitably 
devoted to the superintendence of buildings, 
to the knowledge of building construction, 
and to the routine of the office. 

Before we come to consider the relation of 
the architect to the clerk of works—a most 
important question in dealing with the 
architect’s supervision—we may for a moment 
inquire what kind of superintendence is 
expected from an architect who has not the 
assistance of a clerk of works? We cannot, 
from what has been said, agree with those in 
the profession who think supervision is 
beneath the architect’s function. Such an 
idea would be tantamount to the assumption 
that an architect’s duty was simply to draw 
designs and plans of buildings for other 
persons to execute. Indeed, men who 
haye risen to eminence as architects, as 
well as those who understand the intimate 
relation between design and workmanship, 
must accord to supervision a very important 
part in architecture. To carry out the design 
in the building, not merely to draw it on 
paper, is the only realisation of the art. Less 
than this, it cannot be architecture. In 
answer to the question, What kind of super- 
vision is necessary, we come to the practical 
part of our subject. Here the supervision 
may mean (1) the duty of the architect to see 
that his design is being carried out as he has 
shown it on paper, that its proportions are 
preseryed, and the general design of its 
features carefully executed in accordance 
with the specification and detail drawings, 
the details of the work being left to the clerk 
of works or builder; or (2) the personal 
superintendence of the work not only as re- 
gards the carrying out of the design, but in 
the execution of the various trades. In con- 
sonance with this view of his duties of super- 
vision the architect will inspect the setting out 
of the building, will seé that the foundations 
aré put in agreeably to the specification, that 
the concrete is properly prepared, mixed, and 
laid in the trenches, that the walls have 
footings and bond as prescribed, that the 
timber is of the specified quality, and, in 
short, that each trade is carried out in a 
proper manner. It will be impossible for an 
architect with several works in progress in 
different parts of the country to give the 
time necessary to attend to all these trades, 
unless he can employ a clerk of works to 
superintend, say, two or three of the buildings 
within a short distance, and apportion the 
expense between them. If the work is par- 


ticular such a course may be desirable ; but, 
in this case, the clerk of works is better 
employed solely on one building at a time. 
For ordinary buildings it would not pay to 
employ assistance, so that the labour would 
fall on the architect himself. To him, there- 
fore, it is vital which of the two kinds of 
supervision we have indicated he is pre- 
pared to give. By accepting the larger 
responsibility of superintending every trade, 
if he can find time to do so, he has the 
satisfaction of knowing the work is being 
executed to his liking, though that may not 
always be for the good of the work, as that 
will depend on his experience and practical 
skill. An architect cannot be supposed to 
know every detail required in a complicated 
building, nor probably the best available 
method of execution in every case; he may, 
for example, insist on one of his details 
being executed so that a skilful workman or 
clerk of works could have modified with 
advantage. Our knowledge of architects in 
practice leads us to the conclusion that the 
more general view of supervision we have 
sketched is much more likely to be accepted 
for these reasons :—1. It is more practicable 
under the present professional standard. 
2. There is less personal responsibility 
involved. 3. The intermittent and general 
supervision is less prejudicial to the building 
in the case of inexperienced architects. 
Ii a building is accurately set out in 
accordance with the plans and drawings, 
and the construction in its main features 
be made to agree with the specification, the 
architect’s duty as supervisor may be said to 
be fulfilled. The late London School Board 
revelations haye called the attention of the 
profession and the public to the subject of 
architect’s supervision. It is absurd to 
imagine that one architect could look after 
the seyeral trades engaged in numerous 
schools going on at the same time, though 
his general supervision ought to have been 
sufficient, with the staff under him, to have 
prevented any glaring omission or scamped 
work. It would be unreasonable to blame 
the architect for badly-connected drains, 
improper concrete foundations, the loosening 
of pointing to brickwork, loose and falling 
plastering : these things, if done as specified, 
could not have taken place, yet we could not 
expect the architect to see whether they were 
done in compliance or not. 

When a clerk of works is employed, the 
architect’s supervision is considerably re- 
duced, and practically is handed over to him. 
We here inquire what ought to be the 
relationship between them. We haye known 
much friction to ensue from the employment 
of a clerk of works, and the question is, 'I'c 
what degree should the architect consign hi 
powers to him? Many in the profession 
commit the whole of their duties to the clerk 
of works, others retain matters that relate to 
design, simply engaging him to superintend. 
The latter principle seems to us to be the 
right one. We agree that the architect 
should, as far as possible, give his direction 
through the clerk of works, and should no, . 
interfere with his control except for any 
yery strong reason. Notwithstanding this 
generally-admitted dictum, we know that 
the architect is very prone to give orders 
when he visits the buildings, and that 
much disturbance, if not ill-feeling, is thus 
engendered against the clerk by the fore- 
man or builder. Altercations arise between 
them, or the building suffers, by the 
division of authority. We think, therefore, 
it is for the architect in each case to de- 
termine the clerk’s authority, and this 
would depend on the ability and artistic 
skill of the clerk of works, his appreciation 
of what is good and correct in design, and 
his capabilities of interpreting the spirit of 
the architect’s work. We haye known 
clerks of works who could not be intrusted 
with the enlargement of drawings or details, 
and therefore the reproduction of a detail to 
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a large scale would have to be done by the 
architect. 
works, in addition to his proper duty of 
superintendence, may be required to check 
the plans, and see whether the figured 
dimensions of details agree with the full 
dimensions, to draw to a larger scale plans 
and details, especially to supply those which 
can only be obtained during the progress of 
the work, to call the architect’s attention to 
discrepancies between the drawings and 
specifications, to omissions, to keep account 
of extras, to measure variations, to obtain 
day accounts for alterations, to enforce 
attendances upon each trade, to insure com- 
pletion, to check quantities, and do other 
things of a technical and clerical nature to 
relieve the architect. 

Amongst those things to which an architect 
may more especially direct his attention 
in his general supervision we would mention 
the following points: The setting out of the 
building, general examination of founda- 
tions, the width and construction of piers and 
openings, the construction of pillars and 
arches in their initial stages, all matters in 
which the design is important, such as the 
setting out of tracery and architectural 
details in stone, wood, and iron; in short, 
everything in which he desires the design to 
be carefully followed. If definite rules in 
these matters were adhered to, and the 
duties of architect and contractor, or archi- 
tect and clerk of works, were specifically laid 
down, a vast amount of trouble and labour 
might be spared, and the public would soon 
learn to understand what was the extent and 
limit of the architect’s supervision, 
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CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


viet aie teal recent designs of churches 
with those erected twenty or thirty 
years ago, we cannot avoid noticing the rapid 
strides which haye been made in ecclesias- 
tical architecture. To notice briefly some of 
the points of contrast presented between 
edifices of the period we refer to and those of 
the present day would carry us too far. 
There are many who deny that ecclesiastical 
architecture has beon at all progressive; 
they declare that we are still following types 
of a Modiseval character, and that, compared 
with domestic and other secular buildings, 
our churches show scarcely any invention 
either in plan or construction. We do not 
contradict the assertion that our modern 
Anglican churches closely follow those of 
bygone ages in form and architectural detail ; 
but there is an answer. Three centuries of 
theological strife and doctrinal diversities have 
not introduced to us an arrangement that suits 
the purpose of Christian worship better; 
and, strange to say, even amongst Noncon- 
formists the traditional plan is growing more 
in favour, nothwithstanding the attempts 
made to supplant it. An architectural 
journal is not the place to discuss church 
doctrines and differences of ritual, but there 
- is one ground of common agreement and 
sentiment—namely, the desire to make a 
building consecrated and set apart for divine 
worship as much as possible unlike any 
secular structure, in which desire we can 
also trace the predilections for a national 
style of church architecture, the growth of 
five centuries. The strongest evidence we 
have of this feeling is the greater resem- 
blance found to exist between churches 
of different denominations. For many 
years we have noticed one by one features 
which distinguished the buildings erected 
by several important denominations, giving 
place to others dictated in a broader 
spirit. The narrowness of sectarian scruples 
is gradually disappearing; thus we can 
all remember how infrequently buildings 
erected for Nonconformist worship were 
adorned by towers and spires, how seldom 
the nave and aisle division entered into the 
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plan, and how few even of the Wesleyan and 
ongregational buildings possessed an organ 
chamber. All these features are now added. 
The Hstablished church has undergone yery 
similar changes. Half a century ago 
numerous edifices were erected without any 
provision for either the clergy or the chow. 
There was a mere pretence for a chancel in 
the form of a small recess, the west gallery 
accommodated the choir and organ—the 
pulpit, the central object, attracted all eyes 
by its elevated position, and was placed before 
the altar, or, quite as ridiculous, there were 
two rival pulpits, one on either side, if they 
did not assume the objectionable ‘“three- 
decker” arrangement. All these things and 
many more are altered in deference to the 
principle of putting the prayers and offices 
of the Church before preaching, and of re- 
turning to the old order of the Canons and 
Rubrics. 

Confining ourselves to a few of the 
well-marked architectural improvements in 
modern church building, we may begin with 
the structure, and afterwards notice the 
details. Greater truthfulness is apparent in 
design, for we haye fewer imitators of style. 
Whenever there has been imitation truthful- 
ness has been sacrificed, and in no branch of 
architecture is this more manifest than in 
church building. If we compare the churches 
of the late Gilbert Scott and G. E. Street with 
those of the preceding age, we must observe 
differences. One can notice the treatment of 
the windows internally, the wrought-stone 
angles, the drop arch, the thicker tracery of 
the later work. The arcades of stucco, 
resting on stone pillars, give place to stone 
throughout, though the design may be 
plainer. So with the woodwork—it is less 
elaborate and moulded, but the form is more 
rational. 

No doubt the paucity and meagreness of our 
post-Reformation churches are attributable 


to the necessity of providing cheap accom- 


modation for the increased population. 
Churches were built to supply the largest 
amount of room at the smallest cost. The 
utilitarian principle was carried to an extreme 
limit, to the utter sacrifice of dignity and 
appropriate character, to which the Puritan 
spirit of the period of the First Charles con- 
tributed not a little. Later—early in the 
present century—came the desire to imitate 
the grander specimens of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, and thousands were spent on build- 
ing in all their elaborateness churches after 
such models as Bath Abbey Church and Holy 
Trinity, Hull, when a much more moderate 
expenditure would haye sufficed to have 
furnished buildings of smaller dimensions 
and unambitious architecture, like the chapels 
which served the mother church in the larger 
parishes of Yorkshire. It seemed then im- 
possible to build simply but well and 
appropriately. In our recently - built 
churches we have atoned considerably for 
this meagreness and the desire to copy with 
literal exactness which characterised the 
earlier work. We find local materials used 
instead of wrought stone or stucco imita- 
tions; the utmost plainness compatible with 
propriety and substantial structure is met 
with. Hor small churches ashlar is out of 
place ; indeed, the rough, unhewn rubble or 
ragstone, and eyen pebble and brick, are 
more in character with a style in which 
simple outline and avoidance of detail are 
considered. This extreme plainness was not 


tolerated amongst certain sections of Church- | 8 


men, and even now we find those who think 
an ecclesiastical exterior cannot be obtained 
without a certain amount of detail, even at 
the expense of the interior, where it is more 
consistently introduced. It would be easy 
to name various fittings and decorations of 
churches in which the quality of simplicity 
has been regarded. Take, for example, 
woodwork and metalwork. The incessant 
stop-chamfering and crocket, notch, and 
cusped tracery in the first, and the elaborate 
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scrolls, twists, and Brummagem ecclesiastical 


finery in brasswork are now nowhere seen— 
not even in the illustrated catalogues of 
high-class firms. ; 
In regard to plan, we find a general agree- 
ment to ayoid the singular, the ambitious, 
or Continental features. The apse and cheyet 
have been used very sparingly by English 
architects, and preference has been shown 
for the thoroughly English square Hast End. 
So with the adoption of the central tower ; 
noble and dignified as that situation is, it is 
very rarely employed in the design of parish 
churches. The cruciform plan also has not 
been so generally followed as might have been 
anticipated, owing probably to the infrequent 
use of the central tower. Other reasons 
have been the greater cost, and the question 
of seating. Nor do we find that the 
‘‘domical” or ‘‘central hall” arrangement, 
admirable as it is for a building to hold a 
large congregation within sight and sound of 
the pulpit, has met with the encouragement 
at one time held out to it. The principle has, 
been tried in seyeral churches and chapels 
in which an unobstructed auditorium has 
been the chief aim. In proportion as this’ 
has been attained, the edifice has lost in 
character and the requirements of reverential 
worship. Asan example of a plan designed 
on this system, we may refer to the selected 
design for a Congregational church at 
Bournemouth, where the seating is expanded 
by a semicircular arrangement before the 
pulpit by transeptal projections, the re- 
mainder of the seats being planned as usual 
in two blocks down the naye. ‘The aisles 
are narrow and converted into passages, and 
the apse is entirely appropriated to tho 
choir. The floor is raised at one end (see 
illustration in ‘‘B.N.” for Dec. 13). The 
Wesleyan chapel at Helperby, Yorkshire (see 
illustration, March 1, 1889), shows a tran- 
septal terminaticn for seats. Other examples 
convert the bulk of the area into a large 
octagon before the pulpit, the apse being 
converted into a rostrum or choir. Both 
arrangements are objectionable; in the 
latter the domical lantern required over the 
octagon is costly, and_ the acoustics is often 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Sedding’s design for the 
Church of the Holy Redeemer, Clerkenwell, 
adopts Wren’s plan of widening the church 
by transepts at the east end. The plan which 
is generally found to give the most economical 
results, as well as being more in accord with 
church precedents is the oblong rectangle 
arranged on the basilican principle, with 
nave and aisles, a chancel of the same width 
as naye, and a transeptal arrangement, in 
which the chancel or choir forms the centre, 
and an organ chamber one of the transepts, 
which are seldom made to project beyond the 
aisle walls, and, if they do, but slightly. 
Eastward of the transepts the sanctuary 
alone projects. The late Mr. Street’s fine 
church of St. John the Divine, Kennington, 
with its fine western tower and spire and 
apsidal end, and its inclined bay of nave 
made to converge towards the chancel, is a 
good example of a wide clerestoryless nave, 
with aisle roofs close underneath the nave 
roof. Grahamstown Cathedral, by Mr. J. 
Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., follows the same 
general plan; and of recently-built churches, 
Hornsey Parish Church, lately described 
by us, shows a finely-proportioned aisled 
church, the organ chamber and choir 
vestry occupying the transeptal recesses. 
eating arrangements are so intimately con- 
nected with plan that in designing’ the latter 
the architect ought to have the benches in hig 
mind’s eye. In large churches the position 
of the pulpit ought to be fixed in relation to 
the mass of the congregation. If it ig 
necessary to bring it into the nave, the seats 
east of it are better made chairs, so that they 
may be turned round during the sermon. 
One objection to deep transepts is the 
necessity of placing the seats to face north 
and south, thus creating an undesirable class. 
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division in the congregation, and causing the 
‘occupants in them to face each other. The 
_ distraction caused by being brought face to 
_ face with a large section of the congregation 
is undesirable. In the plan we haye just 
_.described this is ayoided. The seating of 
the aisles is often left to chance. By 
far the best arrangement is to make 
them passage aisles, so that the blocks 
of seats may be massed together as much as 
possible in the centre of church. By doing 
this the difficulty of seeing the service, espe- 
cially at the eastern ends of the aisles, is 
avoided. Of course, in all cases a central 
passage or alley is desirable, and this ought 
to be wider than it often is. There would 
then be one rectangular block of seats on 
each side of the church instead of two, and 
_the comfort of the congregation is also con- 
sulted by this plan, as the objection to pew 
doors on each side of a narrow passage in 
leaying and entering is removed. But the 
plan is more architectural: the aisle wall, 
with its shafts and wall decoration, can be 
seen right down. The pillar-bases of arcade, 
instead of being inclosed by pew-framing so 
as to be hideous, are exposed in good plans by 
making them stand in recesses open on the 
side of aisle. In many churches the seats are 
planned on the principle of throwing into them 
every foot of space, without considering that 
_a seat can only hold a definite number, and 
that the extra foot thrown in is wasted, and 
would be better left to give width to the 
passage and space to the interior. Thus, a 
seat dft. long will hold three grown-up 
persons, while another person could not be 
squeezed into it ifit were a foot longer. The 
importance, therefore, of arranging the 
blocks to accommodate a certain number of 
people in one row is evident. In the best 
churches the curtained or boxed inside 
porches at the west end of the passages are 
avoided, and a narthex or clear space is left 
the whole width of naye and aisles, into 
which area the outer door opens. In many 
recently built churches we find this space 
made a prolongation of the naye, with an 
entrance at each side north and south, as at 
St. Paul’s, Kensington, or it may be made a 
distinctly treated bay if there is no tower at 
the end. 

We haye little space here to allude to 
planning of the chancel, and the furniture 
and fittings. In both the additional space 
now given to the functions of the clergy and 
choir, and the more appropriate and dignified 
treatment of the chancel and its decoration, 
we see amore reasonable discretion. That 
portion of the church once so neglected, and 
often used in some places as a receptacle for 
old hassocks, and filled with seats for children, 
now assumes a character more befitting its 
position as a sanctuary in which the highest 
rite of the Churchis celebrated. The chancel 
is no longer a small chamber tacked on just 
wide enough for the Communion-table, it is 

-now made thes whole width of naye and of 
proportionate height, and its furniture and 
decoration are often in good taste. 
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THE HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
. AND ITS BATHS.—IY. 


By R. Owren Autsop, Architect. 


(Author of ‘‘The Turkish Bath: Its Design and 
Construction.’’) 


ae principle observed in arranging the 
bathing accommodation in the plans 
heretofore illustrated, has been a concentra- 

_ tion of the baths into one group, placed in as 
accessible a position as possible for the 
visitors at the establishment. This is the 

t eae and in the majority of instances the 
est, system to go upon. Experience shows 

' that it is superfluous to place on each floor 


g of a hydropathic, separate bath-rooms of a 


ee 


_ similar description. Such a plan is, in most 
cases, wasteful and extravagant, both in first 
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PROFESSOR WELL®S’ 


cost, in attendance, and in maintenance. At 
the establishment at Ben Rhydding, at Ilkley, 
where are many hydropathics taking adyan- 
tage of the moorland air and Wharfedale 
scenery, and of the good supply of water, 
there are bath-rooms provided on every 
floor; but those above the ground floor are 
seldom, or never, used, it having been found 
that well-appointed douche and pack-rooms 
on the ground floor, combined with a Turk- 
ish and a Russian bath in the basement, 
are all that is requisite to supply the 
needs of the bathers. And in spite of 
isolated instances to the contrary, it has 
been found best thus to concentrate the 
bathing accommodation of the hydropathic, 
grouping together, either in a basement, or 
preferably, on the ground floor, the various 
bath-rooms, rendering the baths thus formed 
convenient of access for visitors and patients. 

This principle of concentration of bathing 
accommodation pertains at Smedley’s, and 
at the many smaller hydropathics at Matlock 
that have grown up in the shadow of the big 
institution. It is to be found, as pointed out 
above, at Ben Rhydding, and in most, if not 
all, the establishments at Ilkley, including 
the extensive one known as ‘ Craiglands” 
and the ‘‘ Wells House.” It has been 
adopted at Professor LLomas’s excellent 
hydropathic at Buxton—‘‘ Malvern House,” 
and at the well-appointed ‘‘ Peak House,” 
where Dr. Hyde is the consulting physician. 
It is employed at Dr. Banning’s beautiful 
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HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, SCARBOROUGH. 


establishment at Bushey, Herts; at Sud- 
brook, Richmond ; and at the Farnborough 
Pine-Therapeutic Establishment in Hants ; 
and in more hydropathics in this country 
than it would be possible to name here, 
since it is only the few that adopt any other 
plan. It is the principle observed in the 
design of the majority of the Scotch esta- 
blishments. And it is the system followed 
generally on the Continent, whether in the 
thermal-cure establishments in France or 
those of the spas of Germany. ‘The desire- 
ability of thus grouping the baths of hydro- 
pathics, I pointed out in the concluding 
chapter of ‘‘The Turkish Bath: its Design 
and Construction,” when speaking of the 
arrangement of the baths at the Hotel Mont 
Dore, at Bournemouth.* In the opening 
remarks in that article I showed how it was 
necessary and desirable to group the various 
baths, so that a patient might undergo treat- 
ment comprehending various baths, and 
that without haying to pass from one part of 
the building to another. 


Where, however, the bath-rooms of each 
set are complete in themselves, it may 
become perfectly practical to haye bathing 
accommodation on two or three different 
floors. If, as in the plans here given, of 
Professor Wells’s very complete establish- 
ment at Scarborough, the various suites of 
bath-rooms be superimposed one aboye the 
EP, Ee evs Sen oe Be 


* See Burtpine News, April 19, 1889, pp. 536-7, 
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other, and rendered convenient of access by 
proximity to a lift and staircase, the arrange- 
ment may be found to be practically as con- 
venient as can be desired. Here each suite 
of rooms is self-contained, complete in itself, 
and each is devoted to its particular pur- 
poses. There are the sudorific appliances— 
the Turkish and Russian baths—on the 
ground floor ; the more strictly hydropathic, 
or ‘‘ water-cure’’ baths—the sitz, douche, 
&c.—on the first floor; and electric baths on 
the second floor. The plans given herewith, 
which I am enabled to put before the reader 
through the kindness of Mr. J. Caleb Petch, 
architect, of Scarborough, to whom the 
design of the building is due, show the 
nature of accommodation, not only of the 
baths, but of the residential portions of the 
establishment. This latter comprises vesti- 
bule, office, spacious drawing and dining- 
rooms, reception-room, billiard-room, library, 
writing - room, consulting - room, lavatory, 
&c., and a private sitting-room. The upper 
floors are devoted to bedrooms, &c., and 
seven private sitting-rooms over and above 
the one on the ground floor; and, it being 
contemplated to transfer the business to a 
limited liability company, plans haye been 
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prepared for extensive additions. The estab- 
lishment is erected adjoining the proprietor’s 
private residence, out of a portion of which 
the kitchen, &c., were constructed. At the 
end of the main corridor is the entrance to 
the Turkish bath, consisting of cooling-room, 
plunge bath, shampooing and washing- 
rooms, and two hot-rooms. Between the 
shampooing-room and the plunge, is arranged 
the Russian bath, thus conveniently placed 
so that it may be used, if desirable, in con- 
junction with the bath of dry, hot air, and 
so that the same shampooing and washing- 
‘ room may be used for both baths.* 

The baths on the floors above are arranged 
at the same end of corridor. The suite of 
bath-rooms on the first floor comprise ladies’ 
bathroom and dressing-room, and gentle- 
men’s bathroom and dressing-room, the 
accommodation being very similar on the 


+ Mr. Petch writes me that the heating of the Turkish 
bath is effected by means of a furnace of firebrick, with a 
flue of strong sheet iron carried under the lattice seats in 
See hia Bias Ae fresh air being admitted over the 

ated flues, an e vitiated air escaping in th i 
way at the floor level. Pe ay 


‘gentle in its action, in manner similar to 


and improvised arrangements repel him, and 
cause him to regard hydropathy with wholly 
unmerited disgust. 

(To be continued.) 


second floor. The combination baths, marked 
A (see plan), comprise rising douche, de- 
scending douche, shower, needle, and spinal 
douche ; those marked B comprise sitz, wave, 
spray, and rising douche. Each of the baths 
at A and B may be given either hot, cold, or 
of graduated temperature. Baths marked C 
are hip and foot baths; those marked D are 
portable vapour or ‘‘steam”’ baths; those 
marked E are ordinary hot and cold douche 
and spray; those marked F are shallow 
baths ; and G G indicate electric baths. 

Of the nature of the above and other 
hydropathic baths I shall speak in a future 
chapter. For the moment we are engaged 
in considering the general arrangements of a 
hydropathic establishment. The daily life 
of patients in such buildings must be fully 
understood before any attempt is made to 
plan them. Mere visitors live in the hydro- 
pathic much as they would in the hotel, 
only they must conform to the rules and 
regulations of the establishment. Patients 
in the hands of the consulting physician, 
however, live a life of daily routine. At 
stated hours they must undergo ‘‘ treatment” 
according to the doctor’s prescription, and 
when it is remembered that this may mean 
withdrawing to the bath-rooms thrice a day, 
with a longer or shorter stay therein, as the 
nature of the baths taken may require, it 
becomes evident that the means of approach 
to the baths, the distance to be traversed, 
and the accommodation of the suites of bath- 
rooms are matters meriting the first atten- 
tion of the architect. In theory if may be 
all very well for the hydropathic practitioner 
to argue that the system of treatment neces- 
sitates the abandonment of all luxurious 
living, and that therefore a rough bath- 
house in the grounds of the establishment 
will meet all needs. In practice, should any 
one act upon this belief in the 19th cen- 
tury, he will be doomed to failure—unfor- 
tunately, I may say, as such a one is to 
be commended for his protest against the 
over-luxuriousness of the age. But there is 
a mistaken idea in connection with this 
‘‘muscular” hydropathy. It was the delu- 
sion of the early apostles of the ‘‘ cold-water 
cure.” On their system the few strong con- 
stitutions that have become diseased through 
errors in living might be saved from ruin. 
But the vast number of diseases—the ail- 
ments of the mass of humanity—reqnire a 
treatment that shall be mild, gradual, and 


MASONRY AND STONE-CUTTING.* 
By Lawrence Harvey. 
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SKEW RAKING VAULT INTERSECTING HORIZONTAL 
BARREL VAULT. 


ET ALMB (Wig. 164) be the face-arch 

placed in the elevation plane of our draw- 

ing. Let EG, AC, BD, FH be the horizontal 

projections of the two raking imposts of the vault. 

The jambs of the arch not being at right-angles 
with the wall-face, the arch is therefore skew. 

Let GH be the springing line of the horizontal 
barrel vault, and let it be at the level of the plane 
of our plan, in which arrangement we should 
have drawn A B of the elevation ata height, Ke, 
above the ground line; but as the projections 
required for the working of the stone will not be 
on this elevation, we keep it down at the lower 
level in order to render the drawing more com- 

act. 

Let the bed-joints be planes taken through the 
radii OL, OM, ... and through the corre- 
sponding generators of the cylindrical soffit, 
although these planes are not normal to the 
intrados. 

Now select a new vertical projection plane 
parallel to the sides of the oblique arch, and 
mike thereon another elevation. Let HK X 
(Fig. 166) be the ground line of that new eleva- 
tion plane, and place above it the springing line 
E’ F’ of the arch at its proper level = HK K. Then 
E’ G, A’C’, B’ D’, F’ H’ will be the elevation of 
the raking imposts of the arch. To draw the 
joint-line starting from L, project I in I’ ‘Fig. 
166), then make L’=IbL. From the point 
L’ thus found draw L’ L” parallel to E’G. All 
the other arrises of the stones are drawn in the 
same way. In the new elevation of the face 
arch the joint lines N’ L’, P’ M’ prolonged must 
pass through O’. 

To find the points where the joint lines L’L", 
M’ M", .., cut the soffit of the barrel vault, 
draw X Y centre line of that vault; cut the 


perpendicular to X Y, the other parallel to the 
sides of the raking arch. The first section will 
be the circle UV; the second is an ellipse, 
which, laid down on the drawing round the line 
Y H takes the position H 6B’ W. This elliptical 


vault by a vertical plane parallel to its centre 
line, it will give a horizontal line; the level of 
that line is a a’ in the square section, it is there- 
fore the same for 3 (’ in the elliptical section. 
Once the elliptical section is drawn, cut it out 
in cardboard or zinc; then if you were to place it 
in the structure vertically on the line Ly (Fig. 
165), with its foot X on the springing line, the 
cardboard section would necessarily cut the joint 
starting from L. We draw this operation on the 
elevation (Fig. 166) by laying the cardboard 
section on that elevation with the bottom of the 
section in )’ and its ground line H Y coinciding 
with \’ X. Where the section meets, L’ L’ gives 
the point of intersection L’. The same operation 
will give every other point of the intersection of 
the raking arch with the soffit of the barrel vault. 
The bedjoints N” L’ and P” M" are arcs of ellipses, 
and may be delineated by finding, by the same 
method, intermediary points between the two 
extremities. + : 
To develop the soffit of the arch we zequire 
the square section. To find the square section, 
cut the raking arch by the plane I’ KR (Figs. 
166, 165) at right angles with the generators of 
the arch. This plane will cut the joint line 
(L’L’, IX) in a point the elevation of which is 
7’, and which is placed in a vertical plane of 
which I) is the trace. When we turn down 
the section round KR, the horizontal trace of 
the section plane, the point will corre in / on the 
line IA, and the distance of 7 to the binge of 
rotation is equal to K7’ (Fig. 166). Thus all 


that which we should bestow upon the frail 
and delicate plant. It behoves us, then, to 
see that comfort and convenience in the 
placing and arrangement of the bath-houses 
be carefully studied. The inhabitants of the 
hydropathic should be able to approach the 
baths with exactly the same degree of com- 
fort that they will pass from the dining to 
the drawing-room. Draughty passages and 
chilly corridors must be avoided, or where 
we cure we make ill again. Such attentions 
and considerations the majority of patients 
require; and as for the vigorous treatment 
and the Spartan living that best suit the 
plethoric, hot-blooded, and over-fed, it is all 
comprised in the regular application of the 
2in. cold douche falling a distance of 20ft. 
Effectiveness in action should be our first 
consideration; but, having attained that 
quality, it is necessary to continue our 
studies till comfort is added, and convenience 
gained. Then comes the question of render- 
ing the useful pleasant and attractive to 
the eye—the last to be considered, but the 
first to repay us. The hydropathist, in 
arranging, unaided, the bathing accommoda- 
tion of his establishment, stops at effective- 
ness of action; the architect should prove to 
him the benefit that will accrue to his cause 
by that study of comfort, convenience, and 
appearance for which the public are ever 
grateful. Wise study of refinement in baths 
and bathing attracts the cultivated English- 
man just as certainly as rough-and-ready 


* All rights reserved. : 

+ To obtain-the line §’S” tangent to the curves of the 
face arch and groin, take a plane tangent to the cylinder 
and perpendicular to the second elevation plane. To do 
this, draw Gg perpendicular to EX, and take a plane 
through the lines Gg and GE’, the vertical trace of that 
plane (Fig. 164) iseg. Draw tangent $4 parallel to eg, 
S is fee point from which the required generator will 
start, 
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vault by two vertical planes Y V, Y H, the one > 


section can be delineated as follows: Cut the — 
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section of the right-hand arch stone which we 
shall consider in the cutting is binp qf. 

Soffit and Bed Moulds.—On any straight line 
(Fig. 168) carry the distances al’, Um’, m' J’, 
equal to the arcs a/, 7m, mb of the square sec- 
tion; then draw, at right angles with the base 
dine, the lines @ A’ and aC’, TL’ and /'L’, 
av’ M’ and m'M’, bB and 2D’, respectively, 
-equal to the lines of the same name on Fig. 166. 
Then draw the curves A’ L’ M’ B’ and C’ L’ M’ D’, 
which are the outlines of the developed soffit, 
and which give you the soffit-moulds. For the 
bed-moulds, take i' yg’, equal to m p of the square 
section, and make p'P’ and p'P” equal to the 
same lines on Fig. 166. The side M’P”’ will be 
straight; the side M’P” will be a portion of an 
ellipse, the curve of which can be delineated by 
a few supplementary points found by the same 
method. We can also turn down the centre line 
for each bed, and get the points O’ and O” where 
the joint lines would pass if prolonged. We see 


in this drawing also that the greatest length of 
the right-hand stone is contained between the 
dotted lines starting from P’ and H’. 

Working the Stones.—The safest way is to cut 
first a prism having the square section for its 
base, and of the length of the stone as shown 
in Fig. 168. Then by applying on that prism 
the several moulds found, the outline of the stone 
is delineated. ‘The wall face is easily worked to 
aplane. The cylindrical face belonging to the 
soffit of the barrel vault is worked with a straight - 
edge, guided by marks easily obtainable from our 
drawing, and then placed on the stone. 

Second and Shorter Method of doing the same 
Problem.—In the former method we have used 
the usual orthagonal projections ; in this one we 
take the second elevation plane on F H (Fig. 170), 
and we project the raking arch thereon parallelly 
to the generators of the barrel vault. Then all 
the joint lines are limited on one side by the 
straight line I’ Z’, which represents the wall 


face, and on the other side by the elliptical sec- 
tion of the barrel vault. 

To find the square section, cut the raking arch 
by the plane, I” R K, perpendicular to the gene- 
rators of the arch. This plane will cut the joint 
line M in a point situated in the vertical plane, 
Ty. When the section is turned down, the point 
of intersection, m, will come somewhere on that 
line. The distance of that point to the hinge of 
rotation is equal to that of a line diawn at right 
angles from 6 to the joint line M_ The eleva- 
tion of dis 6’ (Fig. 171); the length required is 
therefore 6’ m', which, carried from 6, gives us 7 
of the square section. Thus all other points of 
the square section are found. 

Kor the soffit and the bed moulds, the develop- 
ments are made on the same principle used in the 
former method; but we must remember that the 
distances to be carried are a’ F’ and @’ H’, 7? M’and 
VM", m' M’ and m’ M", 6’ F’ and o'H of Fig. 171. 
The stones are worked as before. 
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OUR LITHOGRAPHICILLUSTRATIONS. 
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SELECTED DESIGN FOR THE FREE NORTH CHURCH, 
INVERNESS. 


tx response to the invitation of the committee 
seven competitive designs were lodged, and the 
design submitted by Messrs. Ross and Macbeth, 
Inverness, was accepted, for the new church 
proposed to be erected for the Free North con- 
gregation, Inverness, on the ground lying be- 
tween Church-street and the river Ness, at 
present occupied by the manse and garden. The 
buildings have been planned to fill the available 
space, which is of irregular shape, and are 
arranged in a simple and uniform plan, and 
throughout the floors have all been kept on the 
same level. The accommodation provided is, 
church to contain sittings for 1,300 to 1,400, and 
minister’s vestry, with private lavatory and 
cloak-room ; session room, retiring room, with 
private lavatory attached, public cloak-room, hall 
to accommodate 355, and public lavatory, heating 
chamber, &c. The cost of the church is esti- 
mated at £5,500, and the tower £1,450, making 
a total cost of £6,950. 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTE. 

Tus building has been designed to meet the 
great need of such an institution in Woolwich, 
and it is believed that it will be of the greatest 
benefit to the thousands of young men employed 
in this great centre of military industry. The 
site is a very commanding one, on rising ground 
at the junction of Mill-lane and New-road. The 
view shows the side next Mill-lane. The falls 
of the land, both longitudinally and transversely, 
have very largely influenced the plan. The 
apartments which are above the ground on the 
Mill-lane side are below it on the other side. 
The principal entrance is in Mill-lane, and leads 
directly up to the ground or principal floor. 
This arrangement enables two officials to have 
complete control of all who enter or leave the 
building. The plang explain themselves. The 
lavatories, private baths, w.c.’s, &c., and all the 
workshops are placed in the basement and sub- 
basement. A lift for coals and heavy goods is 
provided in the well of the principal staircase, 
from the sub-basement to the top of the building. 
A large gymnasium is provided in the base- 
ment, the greater portion of it extending up 
into the ground flosr, and with a good locker- 
room for the use of members. A store for work 
in progress is provided in connection with the 
carpenter’s shop. A large swimming-bath is 
provided at the upper end of site, completely 
aitted up in all respects, and with a gallery 
running round over the dressing-boxes. A large 
coffee-room is provided on the ground floor, with 
aservice lift up to the kitchen on the second 
floor. The large hall is on the first floor. It 
has a gallery at one end, and will seat about 700. 
A private staircase is provided at the platform 
end, to be used as an additional exit in case of 
need. The kitchen, &c.,- and the caretaker’s 
rooms are on the second floor, and a large art 
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schooland a chemical laboratory are provided on 
the third floor. All the principal floors and the 
corridors and staircases will be of fireproof con- 
struction. All apartments that are not joisted 
will have solid wood-block floors. ‘The whole of 
the internal joinery will be of pitch-pine. The 
exterior will be faced with picked stocks, with red 
brick strings, cornices, and dressings, and with 
plinth of blue Staffordshire bricks. The erection 
of the building has been delayed owing to want 
of funds, but it is hoped that it may be com- 
menced before long. The architect is Mr. W. 
Gillbee Scott, A.R.I.B.A., 25, Bedford-row, 
London, W.C. 


TANGLEY, BERKSHIRE. 


Tue recent additions to the above have been 
carried out in a style similar to the oldest 
portions of the house, shown lighter on plan. 
The ground-floor story is in red brick, and the 
upper story partly in tile hanging and partly in 
half-timber work. The roofs are covered with 
brown Broseley tiles. The works have been 
carried out by Messrs. J. Bottrill and Son, of 
Reading, from designs and under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. Charles Smith and Son, 
architects, of the same town. 


SHOPS AND RESIDENCES, SHAFTESBURY-AVENUE, W. 


Tue block of buildings shown in this illustration 
is divided into nine separate houses, each con- 
taining shop, basement, and six rooms over, the 
latter approached by a private doorway from the 
Avenue. In the rear, Dansey-yard runs the 
whole length of the site, and the back elevation 
has been dwarfed very considerably on account 
of claims for ancient lights being made by the 
opposite owners. The materials used are red 
bricks and Bath stone. The plans were pre- 
pared by Messrs. Martin and Purchase, archi- 
tects, of 11, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., and 
the works have been carried out under their 
superintendence by Mr. C. Wright, contractor, 
of Cantley-avenue, Clapham Common, 


‘“ BUILDING NEWS’’ DESIGNING CLUB: A DOCTOR’S 
HOUSE FOR A COUNTRY TOWN. 


For description see page 890. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, RUDDINGTON, NEAR 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Tuts church takes the place of one removed, the 
tower and spire being the only part of the old 
building retained. Since the view was made a 
new belfry has been added, and the old spire re- 
built upon it, as shown in the geometrical draw- 
ing. The materials were, for the exterior walling 
Coxbench stone, and for the interior lining Bath 
stone. The dado, screens, stalls, and altar are 
of oak, richly traceried and carved. The altar 
has a stone top, and in niches in the front figures 
of St. John, Melchizedec, St. Peter, and Aaron, 
carved by Mr. Millsom, of Manchester. There 
is a beautifully-embroidered dossal above the 
altar, the work of the Sisters of Bethany. The 
roofs are of timber covered with slates, and the 
ceiling over the chancel is decorated in colour, 
with archangels and angels nearly life-size. The 
floor of the nave and aisles is of wood blocks, 
with the passages'and that of the chancel of 
Hopton-wood stone in 12in. squares. The east 
window illustrates the History of the Priesthood. 
Messrs. Williams and Co., of London, supplied 
the casements and glazing. Messrs. Bell and 
Roper were the architects. 


Sa 


The Bishop of Bath and Wells was presented on 
the 21st inst. with his portrait, painted by Mr. 
Richmond, R.A. The portrait will be hung in the 
town hall at Wells, and is the outcome of a sub- 
scription in commemoration of the bishop’s golden 
wedding. 


The London School Board resumed at its last 
meeting the debate on the proposal to have an in- 
dependent examination of all the buildings erected 
by them. An amendment to refer the matter to 
the Works Committee as an open. question was 
negatived by a large majority, and the debate was 
further adjourned. At the same meeting Mr. W. 
S. Cooke was elected surveyor to the Board ata 
salary of £500 a year, he being required to give his 
whole service to the board. 


The first of a series of four meetings of examinees 
and students of the Surveyors’ Institution to be held 
during the present session will take place in the 
lecture-hall of the Institution on Monday, January 
13th, when a paper will be read by Mr. R. G. 
Hansell, entitled “Hints on the Inspection of 
House Property.’’ The chair will be taken at seven 
o’clock by the president of the institution. 
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SKETCHES AT CANTERBURY. 


fee centre sketch in this group is the church 
at St. Peter’s, a village situated a short way 
out of Canterbury. The sketches of Canterbury 
proper surround this view. ‘To commence with — 
In 1561 the whole of the crypt was 
given up by Elizabeth to the French and Flemish — 
fiere they erected their silk looms, 


the crypt. 
Refugees. 


and worked and dwelt, using the south side aisles _ 


for their services. 


peared. The portion shown is 
work of William of Sens. 


The priory exhibits throughout traces of “ : 

xs 
Augustine, and confirmed by Lanfranc. Oneview 
, with its | 
church seen through an archway, the stoup being — 


4 


great Benedictine Monastery, founded 
shows the remains of the Infirmary 


on the right of the doorway on entering. 


Their descendants still con- | 
tinue to meet and hold services in their native | 
tongue, though the looms have long since disap- _ 
probably the — 


Another view, of the so-called Banqueting ~ 


Hall, shows the passage known as the ‘‘ Dark — 


Entry,’’ leading on one side into the cloisters, on 
the other into the Green Court. Portions of this — 


entry are Norman, and are believed to be the 
work of Prior Wibert (died 1167), A staircase 
on the right-hand (in the entry going towards the 


Green Court) leads to the chapter library, in — 


which are many rare books and manuscripts, the — 


most remarkable being the Charter of Hadred 


(A.D. 947), giving the minster built at Reculver : 


to the Monastery of Christ Church, Canterbury. 


On the right is the garden wall of the house, — 
forming part of the Honours or Maister Honours, — 


a set of state chambers belonging to the prior, 
and used on occasions of special dignity. Pilgrims. 
of high rank were once lodged there. ‘The ruins of 
the dormitories, refectory or ‘‘fratery,’’ with the 
kitchens and cellarer’s lodgings, are on the south 
side of the Green Court. Leonarp Marti. 


————-— —___. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Buackgurn.—In a limited competition, the 
designs of Mr. Fredk. W. Dixon, architect, of 
Oldham, have been selected for the rebuilding of 
Zion Chapel, Montague-street, Blackburn. ‘The 
present chapel was erected in 1837, and has now 
become inadequate for their requirements. The 
new building will be on the amphitheatre plan. 


Burniey.—A special meeting of the Burnley 
School Board was held on Thursday, the 19th 
inst., when the report of the assessors, Messrs. 
W. Waddington and Sons, on the competitive 
plans for the proposed board school in Burnley 
‘Wood, were considered. A resolution was passed 
accepting their award, and it was decided that. 
the premiums be given as recommended :—first, 
£30, Mr. G. T. Lawrence, 20, John-street, 
Adelphi, London, W.GC.; second, £20, Messrs. 
Smith, Woodhouse, and Willoughby, of 100, 
King-street, Manchester; and third, £10,. 
Thomas Bell, 14, Grimshaw-street, Burnley, 
and Nelson. ‘The first prize will merge into the- 
commission if the architect carries out the work. 
The question was referred to the Building Com- 


mittee to seek an interview with Mr. Lawrence — 


with the view of seeing if an arrangement could 
be made with him to carry out his design. The 
plans of Mr. Bell, who takes the third premium, 
have been accepted by the board for a board 
school in Abel-street, tenders for which will be 
opened a fortnight hence. 


SwanseA Marxers.—At the last meeting of 
the Swansea town council a report was presented 
by the Market Committee recommending that. 
£52 10s., the premium offered for the selected 
design for new market buildings, be paid to 
Messrs. Buckley Wilson and G. Moxham, the 
authors of the design marked ‘ Prosperity,” 
and that £26 5s. be paid to Mr. Alex. Graham, 
the adjudicator on the designs. ‘The committee 
directed the surveyor to confer with the authors. 
of the selected design as to a rearrangement and 
improvement of the interior of the proposed new 
buildings, and with a view to the work being 


carried out at a cost not exceeding £17,000. Mr. — 


Tutton strongly objected to paying the premium, 
on the ground that the designs had not satisfied 
the requirement that the cost should be not more 
than £17,000. “Mr. Mayne moved that the latter 
recommendation be referred back, on the ground 
that they would, by passing it, be committing 
themselves to further expense, if not to the actual 
employment of the firm. The amendment was 
carried. - : 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


ie their methods of arranging financial ques- 
4 tions relating to Metropolitan Street Im- 
provements, the London County Council are 
disposed to work on somewhat different lines to 
those that guided the late Board of Works. First 
of all, there is apparent a disinclination to sub- 
scribe to the cost of improvements in the City ; 
then we have an adoption of a principle that 
would throw half the burden of forming new and 
improved thoroughfares upon the owners of 
premises abutting upon the thoroughfare to be 
improved. Naturally enough, both the omission 
and the commission prove to be shoes that pinch 
in certain places. The City feels that it should 
be entitled to such consideration and substantial 
assistance as it enjoyed in old M. B. W. days, 
and the property owners whose premises are 
affected by alterations and improvements argue 
that, inasmuch as the new works are mainly 
undertaken with a view of benefiting London 
traffic, it is, therefore, unfair to burden them 
with any large share of the cost. The one party 
desires to receive money on credit, and the other 
oo to paying cash in advance for doubtful 
valuereceived. Now, so far as I can understand 
the first of these two questions—the contribution 
to City improvements—it seems but just that the 
County Council should continue to bestow largesse 
upon the City whenever the proposed works are 
of such a nature as to be to the benefit of the 
whole of London ; but if the proposed improve- 
ments that have been the subject of some corre- 
spondence between the County Council and the 
Commissioners of Sewers are of a kind that will 


‘be a boon and a blessing to only a small portion 


of London citizens, then, surely, the refusal to 
contribute funds is amply justified. 


As regards the other matter, which has caused 
so much correspondence in the Zism2s—the bur- 
dening of property-owners between St. Mary- 
le-Strand and St. Clement Danes with a half- 
share of the cost of the long-needed improvements 
to be effected in that portion of the Strand 
comprised between the two churches—it would 
seem in theory only right and proper that such 
contributions towards the cost of works should 
be made. But in cases like these it is necessary to 
consider the present condition and nature of the 
thoroughfare in question. There are some streets 
where it would be difficult tosee what benefit would 
accrue to businesses carried on in the buildings 
lining its side-walks, even if a wholesale widen- 
ing operation were carried out. So much foot and 
vehicular traffic passes through it as it stands, 
and the same amount will pass through it when 
improved. The only benefit in such a case would 
seem to be the gaining of a little more elbow- 
room for persons on the side-walks, who thus 
might be led to more freely patronise the shops. 
On the other hand, one can imagine cases where 
a wretched by-street is converted into a main 
thoroughfare, traffic being diverted thereto. In 
such cases the properties lining the new street 
must benefit enormously. Charing Cross-road 
and Shaftesbury-avenue are cases in point, 
wretched hovels being suddenly placed in com- 
manding positions. Viewing the Strand im- 
provement scheme in this way, we find the 
conditions differ considerably from either of the 
above examples. Although only a desultory foot- 
traffic passes along Holy well-street, the properties 
on the north side of this thoroughfare, and on 
the South side of the Strand must benefit to a 
small extent from the demolition of other pro- 
perties and the disappearance from competition 
of their businesses. ‘hen, perhaps, the improve- 
ments creating, as they undoubtedly will, an 
attractive and handsome roadway, foot traffic will 
be increased, or rather, people will not be 
tempted to hurry through this portion cf the 
‘Strand, as they do in its present narrow state. It 
does not appear to me that these benefits, how- 
ever, are such as to warrant the proposed charges 
being made. A smaller share of the cost would 
be more suitable to the occasion, for it should be 
remembered that it is not every business, even 
of a shop, that will feel the small benefit that I 
have suggested may accrue. 


Those who remember the manner in which the 
‘County Council decided to include the ‘better- 
-ment’’ clause in the Bill for the Strand Improve- 

ments will think that this question of charging 
adjoining owners in cases of street improvements 
-should receive very deliberate consideration, since 
‘it is a matter affecting every future Metropolitan 


_. street improvement that the municipal authori- 
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ties may take in hand. Some more perfected 
system should be arranged than the rough 
halving of the cost. In many cases property- 
owners ought to pay nearly all the cost, and in 
others a very small percentage only. 


The proposed amendment of the Metropolitan 
Building Acts having become definitely shaped, 
we are able to criticise the several clauses. ‘The 
first of the twelve is one of a welcome class, 
calculated to assist in preserving the maximum 
of street and open roadway to the minimum of 
buildings. No. 3amendment may help to prevent 
future frontage scandals—that is to say, if it does 
not make matters worse than before. The cause 
of past trouble in street alignment has been 
feebleness on the part of authorities, and to 
allow appeal from the supervising architect's 
decision would seem to be the wrong way to go 
to work to prevent fresh annoyances. It would 
appear that what is required would be a line of 
frontage maintained with an iron firmness. No. 6 
is an amendment of the nature to which I alluded 
as likely to frustrate the jerry-builder’s little 
games. Seeing that the average Englishman has 
plaster around him and plaster above him in the 
apartments of his domicile, the importance of 
enforcing sound and hygienic work seems self- 
evident. No. 9 I consider may prove a drastic 
amendment if it gives power to the super- 
vising architect to checkmate the efforts 
of those who, while erecting a decent facade 
to the main street, render the flank of 
the building facing a side street a hideous 
eyesore. I have hopes of this amendment of the 
Metropolitan Building Acts. Of No. 12 I have 
also hopes, that it may be ‘‘ the beginning of the 
end’’ of sky-scrapers and the like. On the 
whole the amendments are very modest, being 
scarcely of that embracing nature I had antici- 
pated for them. Still, they are encouraging in 
their way, and may be taken as an earnest of 
future endeavours on the part of the County 
Council to raise the standard of building in the 
Metropolis, and to remove the impression that 
periodically holds one, that here in London our 
building regulations are far behind the times. 
Some day, we may hope, a bold effort will be 
made to rearrange the whole of our laws relating 
to building, putting them in a concise form, and 
removing that air of diffuseness for which they 
are mainly remarkable. ‘This, perhaps, is rather 
a vain hope, so long as English law continues to 
be a maze and labyrinth. Still, in the case of 
building by-laws there exists a real necessity for 
a complete reconsideration and revision. It has 
been demonstrated by failures in buildings which 
in ro wise contravene by-laws, that there are 
rules and regulations the reason of which has 
never been established on any scientific basis. 
Even in the matter of thickness of walls we find 
that there is needed a revision of the present 
tables, as failures have resulted, albeit that the 
construction was in harmony both with the spirit 
and letter of the by-laws. 


There is yet a good deal of truth in the state- 
ment often made, that it is not so much new laws 
that we require, as the rigid enforcement of 
existing ones. Whilst district surveyors and 
rural surveyors, and surveyors to urban authori- 
ties continue to receive such feeble support 
whenever they are forced to bring matters before 
the exponents of the law of the land, we can hope 
for little severity against the jerry-builder. I 
sincerely hope that many of your readers are 
keeping that eye, as recommended, upon your 
‘« Legal Intelligence,’’ as Iam sure that before 
long they will think with me that the retribution 
meeted out to those convicted of constructing dis- 
eracefully unsound buildings is often absurdly 
light, and calculated rather to encourage than to 
check shoddy building. 


‘‘Ratepayer’’ writes me from Guildford an 
interesting letter touching upon the doings of the 
Guildford Town Council in connection with 
their proposed drainage scheme; but ‘R.’’ will 
pardon my saying that inasmuch as he submits 
no evidence of good faith, I am unable to put 
before readers the whole of the facts he mentions. 
I must say, however, that the Guildford coun- 
cillors are a peculiar body of men, when they 
come to deal with drainage matters—each wants 
one thing different from his fellows, and of con- 
cord and harmonious agreement there is none. 
And I must say that Mr. Lailey, the engineer of 
the sewerage works at Acton, has come in for a 
good baiting at the hands of these redoubtable 
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town councillors. He appears to have been 
treated most unfairly; for his system had long 
ago been recommended by the Drainage Com- 
mittee, who have visited Acton several times; 
and it does look very much as if the reason of 
all the annoyance he is being caused is trace- 
able to a desire on the part of the Guildford 
Town Councillors to get in their own man, or 
men, for thejob. Mr. Lailey, I should say, has 
much cause for complaint as to the treatment he 
is receiving. 


Much opposition is being made to the proposed 
railway, or railways—for I believe two super- 
imposed tunnels have been suggested—under 
Oxford-street. Those who remember the con- 
dition of Cannon-street during the completion of 
the inner circle extension of the District Railway 
will scarcely exhibit surprise at this. The totter- 
ing aspect of many of the older brick buildings 
is doubtless impressed upon the memory of shop- 
keepers and property-owners in Oxford-street, 
who do not desire the chance of seeing their own 
buildings in a like condition. 


There would be some good business for 
engineers if the whole of the undertakings set 
forth in the year’s total of Bills submitted for the 
consideration of Parliament were to pass that 
ordeal satisfactorily and develop into actual 
works. The fact is, however, that, like jobs and 
the architect, a large percentage of schemes never 
get farther than the paper on which they are 
drawn and planned. Many of those published 
in the yearly list are old ideas in a new form. 
Some are a mere resuscitation of half-dead Bills 
put forward year by year. And the gauntlet 
that few can safely run is the getting of funds 
from the public. Still, although we are com- 
pelled to discount so much, there seems much 
solid work ahead of the constructing professions. 
That this may indeed be so is my sincere wish ; 
and to serious constructors—the engineers, and 
to fanciful constructors—the architects, their 
assistants, pupils, contractors, and workmen, I 
trust that the succeeding twelve months may 
prove very happy and vastly Degeneroe 

OTH. 
———_4—a 


CHIPS. 


At a meeting just held it has been decided that 
the Mackonochie memorial is to take the form of a 
new high altar to be erected in St. Alban’s, Hol- 
born, and the cost is stated to be £1,000. A 
memorial cross is to be erected on the spot in Scot- 
land where the body of Mr. Mackonochie was found, 
and another at the head of the loch where he was 
last seen alive. This latter is to cost £150, and £200 
is to be spent in laying out the ground purchased 
for the chapel on the south side of St. Alban’s 
Church. Mr. Charles H. M. Mileham is the 
architect. 


Mr. James Ward, for many years assistant deputy 
surveyor of the Forest of Dean and High Meadow 
Woods, died on the 19th inst. at his residence at 
Coleford. 


At Rangoon on Monday, Prince Albert Victor 
formally inaugurated the new waterworks and the 
sewerage and drainage works constructed by Messrs. 
Shone and Ault on their system, and afterwards. 
attended a public breakfast given by that firm. 


The restoration of the remarable figure known as 
the Wilmington Giant is now being taken in hand 
by the Sussex Archeological Society, and being 
actively prosecuted. Investigation shows that 
bricks were used for its preservation more than a 
hundred years ago, but, at the request of the Rev. 
W. A. St. John Dearsley, the committee of the 
society have consented to allow him to experiment 
with rammed chalk. 


The time for depositing, in the House of Com- 
mons all Private Bills that will be brought forward 
in the ensuing session of Parliament expired on 
Saturday. The total number of Bills deposited is 
243, an increase of 36 when compared with the 
number lodged last year. Of this number 117 
relate to railways, docks, and canals, 27 to gas and 
water undertakings, 21 to tramways and subways, 
seven to electric lighting, 32 are deposited by cor- 
porations, county councils, or local boards, and 39 
are of a miscellaneous character. 


Alterations have been made to the town hall, 
Reading, and special attention has been paid to the 
ventilation. The latest improved form of Messrs. 
Robert Boyle and Son’s self-acting air-pump ven- 
tilator being adopted for the extraction of the 
vitiated air. 

A new Bible Christian chapel and _schoolrooms 
were opened at Pentewan on the 9th inst. Mr. 
G. Pedlar, of Tregiskey, was the architect, and the 
chief contract was taken by Mr. H. Davey. 
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A DOCTOR’S HOUSE. 


Ove more another session, so to speak, of 

the work of our useful Designing Club has 
commenced with a very large number of con- 
tributors, showing how wide-spread an interest 
among students, at any rate, continues to be 
taken in the competitions thus inaugurated. The 


high standard of excellence hitherto aimed at, 


and not infrequently attained by those who in 


past years have joined our club, is nct, of course, 


quite easy to maintain, and we necessarily rely 
upon our members in this respect, hoping that no 
endeavour will be spared on their part to keep up 
In so large a class 
we expect to find some who will only join ina 
half-hearted way ; but it is only by thoroughness 
that self-improvement can be secured, and success 
cannot be insured without hard work. With these 
preliminary remarks we turn to the designs sent 
‘“*A Doctor’s House fora 
Village, with a Surgery Attached,’’ and these are 
the conditions which we issued for the guidance 
of competitors:—‘‘Site with 45ft. frontage to 
Forecourt 


the character of work sent in. 


in for subject A., 


main road, and houses on either side. 
14ft. deep from frontage line. Cost to be about 
£2,000. Accommodation to comprise two par- 
lours and a study, the latter leading into surgery, 
which is to have aside entrance. Providea good 
hall and a staircase, which is to be well out of 
view of the entrance door. Kitchen, scullery, 
and usual conveniences. Depth of site may be 
reckoned at 120ft., and the garden must not be 
spoiled by the back offices. On the first floor 
there are to be three bedrooms and a nursery, 
bath-room, and w.c., with ventilated lobby to it 
On the upper floor provide four bedrooms and a 
box-room, with space for a cistern. Material 
red brick and stone, sparingly used. ‘Tiles for 
roof, and plastered gables, which feature may be 
optional. Scale 8ft. to the inch.’”? We place 
‘“The Red Rover’? first, ‘‘Myth’’ second, and 
‘‘North Star’’ third. Accompanying these re- 
marks illustrations will be found of both the first 
two designs, and the elevation of that placed 
third. We cannot say that we feel enthusiastic 
about any of them, but they are the best 
of those sent in. The “‘‘Red Rover’’ exhibits 
some skill in planning and good taste in design ; 
but his contribution shows a want of simplicity 
and an absence of breadth in treatment which is 
so essential in good work. Ina house of restricted 
frontage, and where, as in the present instance, 
most of the light has to be obtained from 
the front and rear of the building, we are 
aware that it is not easy to avoid the objections 
just stated; indeed, there are few structures 
more difficult to design properly and effectively 
than a small house of this kind, and it is just 
this reason which gives the subject an enhanced 
interest. Taking ‘‘Red Rover’s’’ ground-plan 
first, it seems that neither of the rooms would be 
very comfortable to sit in, and the kitchen, partly 
under the staircase, is badly contrived. The 
juxtaposition of the two parlour doors is not 
suggestive of dignified arrangement, though this 
in a way is a minor matter. There is no cloak- 
room, and the hall is a trifle too confined. The 
drawing-room would not be improved by the 
inspection window out of the porch, and the bay 
placed on one side of the apartment is not a 
cheerful contrivance. The dining-room is too 
square, and the garden entrance, by rendering 
the room a passage way, would not improve its 
comfortableness, while the wall space on that side 
of the room would be spoiled greatly as available 
space for furniture, to say nothing of the draught 
between the doorways. The service between 
the kitchen and the dining-room is not fault- 
less, and the lobby on the plan would be of 
questionable advantage in execution. The fire- 
places in the study and surgery are too near the 
windows for comfort, and the patients’ entrance 
should have no connection with the kitchen. Up- 
stairs the rooms are good on both floors, though we 
would point out that the w.c. lobby entrance is 
in too public a position off the main staircase. 
The elevations speak for themselves, and if we 
have a preference, it is for the side front, though 
this would not be seen in reality, as depicted in 
the sketch, for the very good reason that adjoin- 
ing buildings would hide it. ‘ Myth,” in nota 
few points, has a better plan than “Red Rover,”’ 
and we shall hope to see some good designs from 
his hands; but, on the whole, we think that the 
latter deserves the preference on thisoccasion. For 
one thing, ‘‘ Myth’’ sends but one elevation, and 
no sketch is given. The hall is roomy, and the 


staircase is out of the way of the front door. The 
window looking into the dining-room out of the 
porch is not conducive to privacy, neither would 
the canted window to the drawing-room on the 
other side of the entrance be quite free from the 
The surgery entrance is rather 


same objection. 
well managed, but the w.c. would be very low 
on account of the staircase. 
would have been improved by a fireplace, per- 


haps, but the surgery and study are nicely 
contrived. The kitchen is wanting in room for 
a dresser, and is too cut up by doors, like the 
scullery. The bedrooms are not bad, though the 
dressing-room should have had a second door for 


service from the landing. The chimneys from 
the study and surgery have to get away very 
quickly from the centre of the house towards the 
back, to reach the chimney stack shown on the 
attic plan; indeed, the two bedroom fireplaces 


on the first floor are very much in the way of 


this, and the pitch of the room being only 
8ft. 9in., renders the problem all the less easy. 
The massive chimney-stack shown on the section 
would have to be balanced on the wall below in 
a questionable fashion. We much prefer ‘‘ The 
Red Rover’s’’ elevation, though ‘‘Myth’s ”’ 
facade would look fairly well as houses go. 
The turret is too ambitious a feature for so 
small a building. ‘‘North Star’? is more 
simple, and we think correspondingly more 
effective, even if the big roof covers in space 
over the upper part which is not available 
for use. We do not by any means, however, 
commend his plan, which is wanting in study 
and concentration of parts. The porch seen in 
the elevation we publish is the surgery door, 
whereas the front door is out of sight in the 
return wall on the other side of the house. The 
surgery is fitted up with a counter like a 
chemist’s shop, and the back parlour—pre- 
sumably the dining-room—has the fireplace in 
avery draughty position. The author is quite 
on the right road if only he will devote more 
care to the practical details: he gives no section, 
and does not even indicate the heights of his 
floors by the side of the elevation. Anyhow the 
attic-floor windows in the gable must be very 
low down below the ceiling. His sketch, for 
which we could not find room, is artistically 
rendered. ‘‘ Fiddler’? works in a style which 
commends itself to our judgment, and his 
elevation indicates a knowledge of good old 
domestic buildings, but his drawing is open to 
improvement. His planning is exceedingly poor 
and ill-considered, with long narrow rooms 
everywhere, and a vast hall as well as stair- 
case landing, big enough for a house more 
than double the scale of this one. We trust 
‘‘Fiddler’’ will take note of what we say and 
do better in this respect. 

‘*A.G.’’ in a circle has studied his plan care- 
fully; but he ignores our instructions, and so 
brings his tradesmen up from the rear, and thus 
obviates the necessity of a side entrance. His 
hall is roomy and fairly well lighted; but the 
porch cuts into and spoils the drawing-room. 
His elevations are pretty, and though the front 
is wanting in breadth on account of the breaks, it 
shows good taste. ‘‘ Vyrnwy’’ puts a silly 
angle-cut porch with a pent over, while brought 
out above this is the lean-to roof of the side gable, 
carried ona great, ugly wooden strut. Other- 
wise the design looks suitable for a country site, 
even if we cannot praise the plan. ‘‘ Country 
Bumpkin”’ is the author of a design not quite so 
good in style, also with half-timbered upper 
stages. ‘‘Skull and Crossbones’? goes in fora 
brick treatment of poor proportions, witha plan 
which, we must say, is not much better. The 
author, however, does not fail for the want of 
trying, evidently. 

‘‘Cosmopolitan,’’ in an airy sort of way, 
sketches the view of his design as if the ground 
line was above the trees, making the whole thing 
appear among the clouds. The elevation of the 
front, notwithstanding, is very original, and 
somewhat clever—indeed, the author ought to 
make his mark on the work of our club. For 
the present we cannot place him higher, his plan 
being more ingenious than good. ‘Thus, the 
patients’ entrance opens into the lobby, which 
does duty in connection with the kitchen, and 
out of which the servery hatch is worked. Not 
an inch of room seems available for the patients 
to wait in, while the surgery itself is much too 
small, answering more as a passage way to the 
study. The conservatory, by shortening the 
drawing-room, quite spoils it. The drawings 
are good, and the author evidently is a serious 


The waiting lobby 


worker. Our competitor ‘‘ Fiddler’s’’ second 
design ranks next, but is not equal in 
any way to the one already mentioned, and, 
besides, is careless in drawing. The w.c. looking 
into the surgery porch is a most objectionable 
arrangement. ‘‘ Lord G.’’ is right in the main, 
for he covers his house with a simple hipped 
roof, which, when well managed, is always effec- 
tive. The row of three gables in front breaks up 
the skyline, and the bay on one side gives quaint- 
ness to the otherwise symmetrical composition. 
It is in the details that ‘‘Lord G.’’ fails, his 
entrance doorway being, for example, very ill- 
proportioned and poor. The hall would be dark, 
and is wasteful, like the landings above. The 
dining-room has an uncomfortable look about it, 
with no room for the chairs to standin. The 
sideboard would have to be placed at the wrong 
end of the room, in reference to the service 
pantry. ‘‘ Yeoman”’ affects an American style 
of draughtsmanship, and shows half his windows 
smashed in to give, we presume, a picturesque 
effect. Not that he draws badly; but no 
good can come in practical work by the 
adoption of such crudities, which only add 
restlessness to a design. We like ‘‘ Yeo- 
man’s’? elevations very well, although the 
pent over the garden door between the windows 
would look most awkward from inside the bays. 
His plans are far from successful. The passage 
crossways through the house is unfortunate, and 
the canted archways between the two parlours 
spoil these rooms. ‘‘ Yeoman’’ ought to do 
better planning than this Doctor’s House. 
‘‘Tyne’’ is not commonplace, and tries to be 
fresh if not original, giving a preference to a 
Dutch-like style of building. He covers the 
whole width of the site, and depends upon light 
from the front and rear. This shuts off the 
kitchen, and brings the tradesmen ever ringing 
at the front door. The ugly passage to the 
surgery is a poor expedient; and we pity the 
coalheaver on his way to the coal-place through 
the porch, hall, kitchen, scullery, and internal 
yard. What a mess he would make, and how he 
would knock the place about, poor fellow! 
‘‘Tyne’’ should have thought of the coals. This 
may be taken asa type of the planning illustrated 
generally by his design. ‘‘ Labor Omnia Vincit,”’ 
regardless of the rules of composition, dodges his 
windowsin ‘‘just wherethey are wanted.”’ ‘‘What 
more practical thing could he do?’’? Well, on 
the face of it, the query seems reasonable enough; 
but on second thoughts, the questioner will re- 
member that a skilful plan will be so contrived 
as to secure a well-balanced and effective eleva- 
tion. In this design we have neither one nor the 
other. The rooms are too small, and the house 
from front to back is too thin, though it is not 
without several points of merit. The drawing is 
careless, however. ‘‘ Cassowary’’ sends in a big 
perspective, and has evidently gone into the 
thing with much energy. The surgery is treated 
as if the doctor kept a chemist’s shop, and the 
dwelling-rooms are put to the back of the build- 
ing. The porch, vestibule, and hall are wasteful, — 
taken together, and yet are neither roomy nor 
well lighted. The elevation is better than the 
section ; but the low, curved dormers so popular 
in Transatlantic cottage architecture are ugly 
and un-English. ‘‘ Multum in Parvo’’ is much 
more safe in the style he adopts, and his build- 
ing is by no means unworthy of a British doctor. 
This worthy would find the series of little rooms 
devoted to his professional duties very crowded 
together and needlessly numerous. Thus we 
have a vestibule, waiting-room, consulting-room, 
surgery, and then the study. The windows in 
the return wall would be blocked up by the 
adjoining peoperty. The front porch cuts a slice 
off the drawing-room, and the back staircase 
lobby leading to the garden-door occupies 
valuable room in the middle of the house, where 
it is wanted for more important uses. The per- 
spective accompanying this design is very well 
done, but it shows the house on an open site 
which the conditions did not provide for. 
‘‘Syak’s’’ back elevation is very pretty, and his 
front is not half bad; but his plan is wasteful, 
ill-considered, and inconvenient. We do not 
like it one little bit. But for his facades, this 
designer would have been placed much lower 
down in the list. ‘‘Pat’’ isalso an artistic con- 
tributor, who fails by reason of his poor planning. 
The big dormer rising over the openings of the 
first-floor windows flush with the front is not 
happy, from an architect’s point of view. 
The hall is very wasteful, and the whole 
house looks ungainly inside and ill-contrived. 
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«¢ Wallaby ’’ draws in an unfinished way, spoiling 
the effect of his elevations by diagonal lines sup- 
posed to show shadows. As to the plan of this 
design, although it bears evidence of ingenuity, 
it is cramped and small in its parts. Needless 
details are introduced, some of which are incom- 
prehensible, and are introduced seemingly for 
the sake of the thing. Thus there is a drop 
from front to back on one side of the house, 
causing awkward steps into the drug store and 
down to the side vestibule. Again, the examining 
couch occupying the bay window out of the 
surgery, and overlooking the tradesmen’s en- 
trance just outside, would prove an unsuitable 
arrangement, rendering public a private operation 
without really being convenient for the operator. 
‘¢Sarchedon”’ gives us an odd-looking building 
with a plastered upper stage running along the 
facade like a deep cove under the eaves. The 
gabled pent over the door is childish and 
hideous. The bay is cottage-like, and the 
double dormer gables are in character with 
it. The plan is disposed without much thought 
round a perfectly dark hall. The coal-cellar 
would be about large enough for a sack of 
coke to standin. ‘‘ Rock’’ is a very indifferent 
draughtsman, pottering about all over his eleva- 
tions with scribble, never knowing when to leave 
off, and finishing nowhere. He hasa notion of 
the picturesque, however, though not of the com- 
fort ot people who feel sick, seeing that he places 
the patients’ waiting-room next to the scullery, 
with a door out of it connecting both with the 
surgery. What with the smells of the drugs on 
one side, and culinary odours on the other, they 
would have a lively time of it—too dreadful to 
think of. If there were no good points in this 
design we should have placed it much lower 
down. ‘‘M.’’ in a square, is, in some respects, 
better than the last named, and his elevation is 
not so ambitious. His plan cuts up queerly, with 
a perfectly dark hallin the middle, and kitchen 
which would be nearly dark, besides being 
cramped in the extreme, and having a door open- 
ing right on to the cooking range. The 
“‘inele,’’ so called, out of the parlour is trivial, 
and would mike the room very draughty. 
‘‘Damian’’ has a design which would work out 
better than his bare outline elevation seems to 
allow, and the plan of the house is fairly con- 
venient, though we have to point out its exces- 
sive depth covering too much of the land portioned 
out for the building. The hall particularly is 
overlarge, and the internal area or yard between 
it and the dining-room to the rear suggests the 
exigencies of a town site, which hardly agree 
with the conditions. ‘‘Lux’’ puts himself out 
of court by wasting space in an unlimited manner 
over an immense hall, repeated on the first floor 
with a landing extending every way. The front 
elevation, if not striking, is without serious faults 
inasemi-Gothic style. ‘‘P. R. G."’ fusses up his 
elevation with features which go far to spoil that 
which in the main is by no means a poor thing. 
The parts in themselves call for little objection, 
but the facade requires greater breadth to be 


effective. The plan, too, has many good 
points, though the rooms are small, and 
much space is wasted on the staircase. ‘‘ St. 


Tydno’’ puts his kitchen in the basement, 
which gives him an undue advantage on 
the ground floor. His dining-room is an ugly 
square apartment, and the back-stair service to 
it would be most inconvenient. The elevation, 
of an ordinary villa type, does not ‘‘fetch’’ us; 
there is as little to admire in it as to be worthy 
of fault-finding. ‘‘ West Anglian’’ goes in for 
a similar safe, insipid elevation, accompanying it 
with a workable plan, however, showing study of 
its parts. ‘The two parlours are ruined by the 
foolish and pretentious recessed fireplace arrange- 
ment. How could anyone sit in these chimney 
corners with any comfort? ‘‘Glaucus,’’ with a 
brightly - rendered elevation, breaks up his 
frontage line somewhat unduly, and seems fond 
of diapered bricks, which seldom look well, 
really. The surgery and study dividing a big 
bay between them, are all angles or openings, 
and the main entrance is narrow and mean. 
** Mac”’ gives a Norwegian look to his house by 
drawing great pantiles on the high-pitched roofs 
in vertical lines, otherwise the outline is not so 
bad, in spite of the atrocious surgery door pinched 
up under what some folks would calla ‘‘ gablet.”’ 
The relative position of the big hall to the re- 
ception-room is curious, as one has to reach them 
by way of a tiny lobby in the angle. ‘‘ Horse- 
shoe’? makes a feature at the corner of his design 
by a circular bay carried up into a sort of tower, 


supposed, evidently, to make a very telling finish. 
The roofing is a problem not worked out in detail, 
though the plumber would no doubt oblige. The 
square bay has a belvedere overhanging gallery 
from the attic level off one of the bedrooms. The 
porch has a Gothic arch to insure importance. 
The plan is better than the elevation, but the 
surgery entrance lobby is too small. ‘‘ Niger’s”’ 
porch, opening on to the surgery window, leads 
rambling through a lobby into a vestibule, and 
so we reach the hall and branch off to the right 
into a side passage bringing us to the study and 
surgery, one on either hand. The elevation, with 
the upper part in half-timber, is simply treated, 
and would pass muster in an ordinary suburb for 
afine thing, evenif the occupier blamed the author, 
as he inevitably must, for his ill-arranged plan. 
‘*Medicus’’ extends his house from party-wall 
to party-wall, and so leaves no way to reach the 
kitchen and offices except through the house, 
for our published conditions provided for no 
entrance at the bottom of the garden. His plan 
would be good if the hall had any light in it, 
which it has not. The elevations are poor, the back 
front being the least objectionable of the two. 
‘‘McGinty’’ sends a very good elevation, not 
badly drawn, too, in perspective. The principal 
door is at the side; but there is no tradesmen’s 
entrance, and the dining-room looks on to the 
side wall of the*adjoining house, all view of the 
garden being sacrificed to the ashes, coal-place, 
and larder. The plan, in some other respects, is 
first rate. ‘‘Orme’’ gives us a quiet, effectiv3 
Late Gothic front with stone mullioned windows 
and well shaped gables. His plan will not stand 
investigation, and only the study looks on to the 
garden behind. The surgery is lighted from the 
top, and would be dismal enough. ‘‘ Westward- 
ho’’ isso near doing better work that we shall soon 
expect to see him higher in our ranks. His house 
has got an ugly hip on one side, and the pro- 
jecting gable brought out over the recessed lower 
part of the main front is spoiled by the ends of 
the joist brought through the cove cornice, the 
too-wide bay, and the horizontal line at the eaves 
level. Why set back the ground floor thus? 
There is not a single advantage gained, and the 
tiny break above is too slight to be effective. The 
planning of this design is bad. ‘‘Signum” 
falsifies his elevation by his perspective, which 
imports a width into it, unknown in the geo- 
metrical drawings. The overlarded little front, 
drawn in brown, is tooambitious. There is some 
originality in the plan, which is one of the best 
sent in; but the rooms are too small. ‘‘ Jerry’’ 
is the author of a dodgy-looking cottage, with 
anarch thrown in a’cute way off the bay over the 
porch, the main wall being brought forward on 
the other side by means of a wooden corbel. If 
the designer here represented studies good 
examples we think he will soon drop this ghost- 
like style of drawing, for we note evidences of 
good taste in his design, though we cannot say 
his plan shows much study. ‘‘Nox’’ is 
neat, and has a notion which keeps him 
above the regulation style of thing; but 
his Doctor’s House lacks compactness, and 
is wanting in concentration architecturally, 
having an alloverishness which destroys all 
effect of scale. ‘‘Lycidas’’ makes a feature 
of an octagonal central hall, and cuts his dwelling 
up accordingly. The elevation is not so telling 
in perspective, which in this instance is a weak 
performance. We have only space left to 
enumerate the remainder in their order of com- 
parative merit :—‘‘ Herbert,” “‘“K. W. T.,” 
‘‘Koko,”? ‘‘Spider,’? ‘‘Dr. Jekyll,’’ ‘‘Scot,”’ 
“<Dono,”’ *Point,’’ ‘Robin Hood,” ‘‘ Anvers,”’ 
“HH in a square, ‘‘Streona,’”’ ‘ Dot,” 
“Cyclist,” ‘‘Lux,’’ ‘‘ Gamekeeper,’’ ** Rustic,”’ 
‘So and So,’’ ‘* Chamfer,’’ ‘‘ Haste,’’ ‘‘ Refer- 


ence,” ‘*Goth,’? ‘‘Jack,’? ‘* Renaissance,”’ 
‘¢ Berkie,’’ ‘‘ Coverac,”’ ‘‘Q. E. D.’’ ‘Sabrina,”’ 
‘‘Menelaus,”  ‘‘Faust,’? ‘Donovan,’’ and 
“¢ Argus.’” 


STUDY CHIMNEYPIECE WITH BOOKCASE WINGS. 


We received only a few designs for our second 
subject, the instructions for which were as fol- 
lows:—A study chimneypiece in walnut with 
bookcase wings running up to ceiling 9ft. high. 
Width of chimney-breast 6ft., recesses for book- 
cases 14in. deep, one 3ft. 6in., and one 2ft. 9in. 
wide. Lower portion fitted for folios, with part 
of doors panelled, the rest being glazed. Slow- 
combustion grate, and tiles roundit. No shelves 
above mantel. Scale inch to the foot. Elevation, 
plan, and section. Key sketch optional. 

We cannot say that any of the answers re- 


ceived in response to this problem are very suc- 
cessful. We have given the first place, however, 
to ‘‘ Wallaby,’’ whose design is herewith illus- 
trated. It shows a brick arched opening for the 
fire with birds carved in the spandrels somewhat 
like a well-known American chimneypiece. . The 
lockers are treated ina German sort of style, more 
suitable for solid panelled doors than glazed book 
cases. We do not like this scheme very much. 
‘‘Coaly Tyne’’ has in a way more the sort of 
thing we wanted; but his design is so cut up and 
overdone that we could not place him first. The 
bookcases would have been so much better if the 
fronts had been simply divided up into squares. 
Nothing looks worse than the elongated panels 
he has adopted. The chimneypiece treatment 
above the mantel is commonplace enough for the 
Curtain-road. The polished brass ‘‘slip’’ in 
lieu of a marble one is a questionable innova- 
tion, and the mantelshelf seems to fit in an 
unhappy way upon it. ‘Skull and Cross- 
bones’? adopts a Renaissance type of work, 
but the open book- shelves are of but 
little interest, and the dust-trap at the top shown, 
for pots to stand upon, is most objectionable. 
“PR. G.’? makes a most pleasing design, but it 
is overdone, and the vertical bars to the upper 
book cupboards are ugly, particularly to the 
narrower doors. The chimneypiece is after a 
regulation French example. ‘‘ Bumblechump”’ 
cuts up his lower cupboard doors in slip-panels in 
a costly and ineffective fashion, though his upper 
cases would look well, but are rather uninteresting. 
The big mirror over the fireplace is out of scale 
with the rest. ‘‘St. Magnus’’ sends’ a tasteless 
design poorly drawn, with the books all set forth 
in rows. ‘‘ Cyclist’’ shows fo side cupboards as 
required, but puts two over an ugly fireplace. 
‘© So and So” is mad on semicircles, and maked 
a hooded over-mantel. The coal-box worke- 
in the jamb is neither new nor good. ‘‘ Schpliits 
termiickischen’s’”’? plan is more adapted to a 
boudoir, with its mirrors and all the rest of it— 
features which fuss-up the design, and yet fail 
to give it point or finish. ‘‘Spider’’ is the last, 
making a feature of a queer circular fireplace, on 
the face of which square tiles are worked in. 
The overmantel is trivial, and the side cases are 
incongruous. The writing and reading-desk 
show ingenuity, but were not asked for. The 
bookcases have open fronts. 


NEW PANORAMA, WESTMINSTER. 


ESTERDAY the large, new panorama, 
which has been for many months in 
course of construction in Ashley-place, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, was opened to the public. 
The main fabric is entirely of iron, and is so 
built that it may readily be removed and re- 
erected elsewhere on almost any conceivable 
site, wherever space may be found. Like the 
panorama built in Paris early in the year, it is 
intended to be moved and carried about from 
town to town, and with this main idea every- 
thing has been most carefully designed by the 
architect, Mr. Robert Emeric Tyler, F.R.1.B.A., 
of Gower - street, Bedford-square, who also 
planned the Paris building just mentioned, as 
well as the front lounge and entrances to the 
well-known panorama in York-street, S.W. 
Messrs. John Butler and Sons executed the 
structural ironwork, Mr. R. J. Gifford Reade, 
Assoc.M Inst.C.E., being their representative here 
as also for the panorama in Paris. Messrs. 
Croggon and Oo. supplied the galvanised iron 
covering for the walls as well as the zinc with which 
the roofs of the wooden buildings are covered. Mr. 
A. Bricknell was the general contractor, and 
Mr. T. W. Helliwell furnished his patent 
glazings for the top lights throughout. The 
warming of the buildings was done by Messrs. 
Messenger and Co., of Loughborough, The 
circular or main structure, containing Chevalier 
Philip Fleischer’s great picture of the ‘* Battle of 
Waterloo,’’ is formed of stancheons 50ft. high, 
about 15ft. apart, and measuring 15in. by 12in. 
in thickness; between these are horizontal ties or 
girders bolted into the uprights with stout 
diagonal struts and ties, so contrived that the 
whole fabric is compacted together like a drum, 
and thus is qualified to withstand almost any 
amount of wind pressure without strain. Out- 
side the walls are covered with corrugated 
galvanised iron plates of ordinary dimen - 
sions, carried by clips which rest on the 
flanges of the horizontal girders already 
mentioned. The internal diameter of this 
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strong wind that was blowing at thetime, catch- 
ing such a large surface of wall without any 
opening, was the sole cause of the accident. 
John Mair, inspector of the building on behalf of 
the proprietors, spoke as to the excellence of the 
work. He had been 18 years an inspector, and 
considered Messrs. Templeton’s mill to be the 
finest piece of brickwork he had ever superin- 
tended as to actual work. Mr. T. L. Watson, 
architect, compared the walls of Messrs. Temple- 
ton’s millwith the provisions of the Metropolitan 
and New York Building Acts, from which he 
found that they were sufficiently strong to have 
been in accordance with those regulations. He 
was of opinion that the accident was not 
attributable to any defect or insufficiency, or to 
the fact. that the joists were not built into the 
walls. Mr. W. Arrol, the builder of the Forth 
Bridge, said the building ought to have been 
very substantial; but, considering its exposed 
situation, he would have put up temporary sup- 
ports and diagonal wire rope bracings between 
the front and back windows, and have boarded 
up the windows. On the day after the accident 
the anemometers on the Forth Bridge showed a 
wind pressure of 291b. on the square foot. Mr. 
Robert Taylor, builder, submitted a report, 
which he and Mr. M‘Cord, also a builder, had 
prepared for the legal authorities, under instruc- 
tions from the Procurator-Fiscal. The conclu- 
sions at which they arrived as to the cause of the 
disaster were as follows:—The collapse of the 
building was owing to the action of the wind on 
the large exposed surface of the front wall. 
They thought that the walls might have stood 
had the floors and roof been on, but that the 
arrangement of joisting as carried out did not 
give the same stiffness to the building as if the 
joisting had been set on wall-plates and built 
into the walls in the ordinary way; that while 
money had been lavishly spent in making the 
work complete, an error of judgment had been 
made in making the walls too weak for so long a 
stretch by being cut up by large openings, and 
in departing from a mode of construction which 
experience in other large factories had proved to 
be efficient without leaying a sufficient margin of 
strength in the walls to meet possible contin- 
gencies. Colonel Malcolm intimated that the 
report of the Commissioners would in due course 
be presented to the Secretary for Scotland. 


building is 130ft. Itis surmounted by a wooden 
superstructure, which is externally treated as a 
frieze, and covered with flat iron plates, divided 
into panels by ornamental framings, allin colour. 
The awning extending over the platform, from 
which the canvas is viewed, is supported entirely 
from the tie-beams over the centre, and the sky- 
lights are arranged in the usual way above this 
level with the reflectors and electric-lighting 
apparatus. The panorama itself is quite the best 
that we have seen, and the foreground is par- 
ticularly well managed. The perspective of the 
roads, and grouping of the middle-picture objects 
before the canvas is reached, are singularly well- 
arranged, and the whole thing is as realistic and 
natural as could well be conceived. The front 
building, or lounge, furnishes a great feature, 
and will be greatly conducive to the comfort of 
visitors. If measures 100ft. long by 46ft. 
wide, and is entirely of wood, with facings 
inside of Pavodilos boarding, which shows no 
joint. The boarded floor is laid direct on to a 
foundation of breeze concrete, without any joists 
whatever. The walls are harmoniously coloured 
in quiet tintings, somewhat French in character, 
and large casements are ranged round the room 
effectively, with draperies to give a finish. 
Right and left are lavatories and conveniences 
for ladies and gentlemen. Outside an archi- 
tectural character is obtained by the use of 
Vieille-Montaigne zinc pediments and cornices 
very well executed. From a constructor’s point 
of view, the building is interesting, and some 
care has been exercised very wisely not to aim at 
too permanent or, rather, monumental a style of 
treatment for what after all must be viewed as, 
comparatively speaking, a temporary building. 
In this the architect has shown his judgment, at 
the same time making the building as fairly 
effective as could be reasonably expected ; indeed 
we may say he has made it eminently suitable for 
its purpose. 


on imperfect data, and that a smaller area of im- 
pervious surface is included in the calculations 
than really exists. The permeable area of a dis- 
trict soon becomes saturated, and then contributes 
-quite 15 per cent. of the rainfall to the sewers. 
According to the formule examined, the sewer 
discharge in cubic feet per second is very various, 
and applied to a certain district gives in one case 
(Hawksley’s formula) 68-97 cubic feet per second, 
in another (Biirkli Ziegler) 99-44 cubic feet, in 
another (Col. Adams’s) 107 cubic feet, and by 
McMath’s formula 121-41 cubic feet; whereas 
E. Kuichling makes the discharge, according to 
his own rule, 190 cubic feet. These varying 
results speak for themselves. 


THE GLASGOW MILL CATASTROPHE. 


AX inquiry at the instance of the Secretary 
for Scotland into the circumstance attend- 
ing the fall of Messrs. Templeton’s mill in 
Glasgow, by which 29 of the workers lost their 
lives, took place on Friday and Saturday at the 
Burgh Court-hall. Col. Malcolm, commandin 
the Royal Engineers in Scotland, and Mr. W. W. 
Robertson, of Her Majesty’s Board of Works, 
Edinburgh, were the Commissioners. Mr. Allan 
M‘Lean appeared on behalf of Mr. William 
Leiper, architect, of Glasgow. Mr. Harvey, of the 
firm of J. and A. Harvey, of Govan, engineer and 
architect, who prepared plans of the interior and 
machinery of the mill; and Mr. Leiper, the archi- 
tect who designed the elevations, gave evidence as 
to the thickness of the walls. The latter said the 
detailed drawings of the whole of the iron work 
and all the structural parts came into his hands 
through Mr. Harvey. His understanding with 
Mr. Templeton at the beginning was that he 
was to have nothing to do with the structural 
portion of the mill internally. It was a 
matter on which he was neyer consulted, 
and he did not profess to be a mill architect, 
Mr. Robertson : Your statement differs from that 
of Mr. ‘Templeton in one very important particular. 
Mr. Templeton stated that Mr. Harvey’s employ- 
ment extended principally—in fact, almost wholly 
—to the arrangement and planning and general 
arrangement ofthe mill, with a view to its fitness 
for carrying on the special work for which it 
was intended. Your present statement is that 
Mr. Harvey was the engineer of the whole 
structure. He was the person employed to de- 
sign the structure, and you consider your function 
was to bring it into an architecturally satisfac- 
tory form? Witness: That is my position. 
Witness further stated that he admitted responsi- 
bility for the sufficiency of his plans as far as 
experience went, subject only to the convenient 
arrangement of the internal area for the main 
purpose for which the mills were to be designed. 
So far as he understood the subject, the plans 
which he submitted were, in his estimation, 
amply strong for general safety and that sort of 
thing ; but the construction of the floor and the 
arrangement of the looms gave him no concern at 
all, because it wasin the hands of a man who 
was perfectly competent. By Mr. M‘Lean: He 
did not take the responsibility of the stability of 
the mill except in so far as he deviated from the 
engineer’s plan. By Colonel Malcolm: He had 
superintended the execution of the work. Sub- 
stantially, the building was of brick, partly laid 
with cement and partly with mortar. The build- 
ing was completed as far as the battlements, and 
the cornice was set when the accident happened. 
He could only account for the accident by 
the force of the wind, which, according to the 
evidence of Professor Grant, of Glasgow Ob- 
4 ) servatory, was blowing in gusts at the time of 
1s “to estimate the pr obable future amount of | the accident at the rate of 48 miles an hour, with 
impervious surface on the given area with refer- | a pressure of 171b. to the square foot. The eyi- 
ence to density of population, and to assume that | dence of most of the professional witnesses wags 
all the water which falls upon such surface to the effect that the accident was due to the 
will run off without loss”; then, as the force of the wind and the fact that it caught the 
grades and lengths of the longest tribu- | building at a crisis of its construction right in 
taries to the outlet sewer can be determined, | front. Mr. Mason Deacon, one of a firm of 
as well as their diameters and the velocities of builders, gave it as his opinion that a serious 
flow therein, the time required for the flood departure had been made from the ordinary 
waters to reach the outlet sewer from the most | course of mill construction. The resting of the 
distant point can be found. _ Emil Kuichling’s joists on the longitudinal runners was utterly 
paper on this subject is an important contribu- insufficient to steady a mill of 73¢t. high. The 
tion, and the results he has shown are derived joists should have been let into the walls, so as 
from a series of gaugings of flood discharge of a|to bind the whole building together. Mr. 
number of large sewers in the city of Rochester, | John White, assistant master of works to 
ew ele 1s, tobe regretted English engineers | the Glasgow town council, deposed that he and 
have not the same facilities for studying this | the professional members of the Dean of Guild 
question ; there can be no doubt a large number | Court had been quite satisfied with the plans of 
of our new town sewers have been proportioned | the mill. His impression was that the very 
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DISCHARGE OF SEWERS. 


HE phenomena of rainfall and discharge of 
sewers should be based on extended observa- 

tions carried on during various conditions of the 
ground. Those ascertained and published in books 
are often unsatisfactory, as the data upon which 
they are based are often imperfect. Many writers 
have given tables and diagrams having more or less 
approximation to the truth, or to some definite 
rule. The following conclusions are approxi- 
mate, and are condensed from an American 
authority. The percentage of the rainfall dis- 
charged from any given drainage area is nearly 
constant for rains of all considerable intensities 
and lasting equal periods. The percentage varies 
with the degree of urban development, or the 
amount of impervious surface. The percentage 
increases rapidly with the duration of the 
maximum intensity of rainfall ; the same 
percentage becomes larger when a mode- 
rate rain has immediately preceded a heavy 
shower, thereby saturating the permeable terri- 
tory, and increasing the impervious surface. 
The sewer discharge varies promptly with all 
fluctuations in the intensity of the rainfall, and 
becomes a good record of the rainfall and its 
degrees of intensity. It is found, therefore, that 
the flood volume is in direct proportion to the 
extent of impervious surface, and to the intensity 
and duration of the rainfall. Formuls have 
been devised to proportion the sewers; but 
Hawksley’s formula has, in districts subjected to 
heavy rains, resulted in floods. The storm water 
that runs off from town districts is often greater 
than it is supposed. An American writer, Mr. 
Kuichling, points out that the safe plan to adopt 
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CHIPS. 


Lords Justices Cotton, Fry, and Bowen on Satur- 
day gave judgment in the Banstead-common case. 
The commoners brought an action to restrain the 
inclosure of parts of the waste land acquired by 
certain tenants from the lord of the manor, and Mr. 
Justice Stirling had decided in their favour. This 
decision was upheld by their lordships, 


The Paris correspondent for the Daily Telegraph 
says workmen’s dwellings on the Peabody principle 
have now been opened in Paris, under the auspices 
of the Prince d’Arenberg and the members of the 
Philanthropic Society. The Philanthropic Society 
has already built a house with the money in the Rue 
Jeanne d’ Are, and the dwellings opened on Friday 
are on the Boulevard de Grenelle, the appartements 
being rented at from £10 to £14 a year, whereas 
some in the other tenements may be had at a rental 
of a little over £6. The sanitary arrangements are 
much better than in other parts of Paris, and 
many hints are said to have been borrowed from 
the London dwellings erected under the Peabody 
Trust. : 


At a special meeting of the County Council for 
Staffordshire held last week, a long discussion took 
place with reference to the arrangements to be made | 
for the discharge of the county surveyor’s and allied 
duties. Eventually the report of: the Main Roads 
Committee was adopted, and it was resolved that 
it was not desirable in making arrangements as to 
main roads to alter the duties of the county sur- 
veyor. It was also decided to appoint a chief road 
surveyor and assistant surveyors at an aggregate 
cost of not exceeding £2,000 a year, and with such 
duties and on such terms as the committee may 
determine. 


The Municipal Offices Committee of the York 
Corporation have recommended the City Council to 
accept the tender of Messrs. Parker and Sharp, of 
York, for the erection of the New Law Courts in 
Clifford-street. The tender is £17,067. 


In connection with the York Architectural Asso- 
ciation, a conversazione was held on Friday night 
in the Burton and Feversham Galleries of the 
Yorkshire Fine Art Institution, and passed off suc- 
cessfully. There was a large company present. 
During the evening the band of the 3rd West 
Yorkshire Regiment performed selections of music. 
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Axnrrewi.t.—The parish church of Abergwili 
has just been reopened by the Bishop of St. 
David’s. Considerable alterations and improve- 
ments have been effected in the church. The 
east end has been restored and beautified at the 
entire cost of the Bishop and Mrs. Basil Jones, 
in memory of Mr. George Henry Loxdale, the 
father of the latter. The east end wall has been 
entirely rebuilt, the facing inside being of Bath 
stone and forming the back of effective arcades, 
the moulded arches being supported by dove- 
coloured marble columns. A  super-altar of 
Sicilian marble and a piscina of stone have 
also been added. This part of the work, which 
cost £300, was executed by Mr. Josiah Jenkins, 
Lampeter, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Ewan Christian. The 
new east window was designed and executed by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, London, 
and cost £200. The subjects represented in the 
three divisions of the window respectively, are 
(1) above, the ‘‘ Transfiguration’’; below, the 
‘* Baptism of Christ’’; (2) above, the ‘‘ Cruci- 
fixion’’; below, the ‘‘The Entombment of our 
Lord’’; (3) above, the ‘‘ Ascension’’ ; below, 
our ‘‘Lord’s Appearance to St. Mary Magda- 
lene.’’ Above these divisions there is a small 
circular window, which has a representation of 
“Sour Lord seated in Glory.’’ A handsome brass 
eagle lectern, set with precious stones, has been 
presented to the church by the Bishop, and 
nearly five thousand pounds have been expended. 


. Acton Burneti.—After having undergone 
extensive restoration and complete internal re- 
decoration, the historic parish church of St. 
Mary, Acton Burnell, was on Monday week re- 
opened. Some two years ago Mr. I’. B. Wade, 
of London, was appointed architect, and a Mr. 
Williams, of Ruabon, was intrusted with the 
contract; and for over a year they held those 
positions. Then unforeseen circumstances arose, 
and Mr. M. P. Childs, of Acton Burnell, offered 
to see to the restoration being finished promptly. 
His services, which were given gratuitously, were 
accepted, and he has supervised the work up te 
the time of its completion. The walls have been 
in places rebuilt, and had their foundations 
underpinned. They have also been pointed 
throughout. A new tower has been erected at 
the north-east corner of the nave, and the lower 
portion of it serves as an organ-chamber and 
vestry. Inthe upper part are three bells, two of 
which have been recast and one retuned by Mr. 
Barwell, Great Hampton-street, Birmingham. 
An entrance to the chancel, which had been 
closed for many years, has been reopened. 
Internally the walls have been repaired, strength- 
ened, aud plastered afresh. The old roof of stone 
slabs has been replaced by one of red Broseley 
tiles, and the ceiling which concealed the massive 
oak rafters has been taken away. An open roof, 
with heavy dark woodwork, has been put up. 
All the windows have been reconstructed, and 
reglazed with cathedral glass. In the chancel a 
pavement of encaustic tiles has been laid by Mr. 
J. C. Edwards, of Ruabon, and the cold stone 
floor of the nave has given place to a floor of 
patent pitch-pine blocks, by Mr. Roger L. Lowe. 
A heating apparatus fixed in the lower part of the 
tower was supplied and erected by Mr. W. B. 
Morris, Shrewsbury. New seats have been con- 
structed out of the old ones, and all the pews are 
now of plain oak and of modern shape. The 
pulpit and the lectern have been rebuilt, from 
designs by Mr. Childs. For so small a church 
that of Acton Burnell is wonderfully rich in 
ancient carvings, inscriptions, monuments, and 
tombs; and of those all such as could safely be 
cleanei have been given a brighter tone. The 
cost of the restoration has been about £2,000. 


Haveuton Harr, Starrs.—This fine old half- 
timbered house, having lately come into the 
possession of the Rev. C. Twemlow Royds, of 
Heysham Rectory, Lancashire, has just under- 
gone restoration. The building was rapidly 
falling into decay, and its chief features had 
been practically obliterated by modern van- 
dalism. The ground plan is a T. The timber 
framing is very massive and of elaborate design, 
and the panels are filled with plaster over short 
cleft laths, fitting into grooves. The house dates 
from the time of Henry VIII. ; but one portion 
at the back is of Queen Anne’s time, and is of 
red brick with stone dressings. The gable 
fronting the road is very richly treated, having 


four separate tiers of ornament, all varied. The 
corbels are richly carved out of the solid. Deep, 
plain barge-boards, capped and slightly moulded, 
have been added to all three gables and the 
dormer window, and spear-headed hip-knobs 
surmount them. The roof, originally of thatch, 
has been stripped, and the old thick red tiles 
have been re-used. The west side of the house 
has its original timber-framing down to the 
ground; but on the three other sides a consider-- 
able portion of the walls, up to the first story, 
has been underbuilt in brick. The foundations 
are of stone. An old stack of fan-shaped 
chimneys is a great feature in the outline. The 
structure of the chimney is very massive and 
is built of worked stone. Its base measures 
10ft. 10in. by 9ft. 8in., and the chimney seems 
to have been built first and the house added to it. 
The principal entrance, which had been entirely 
modernised, has been restored with a Tudor 
arched doorway; and a massive oak door, 
studded, and having specially-designed hinges 
and escutcheons, gives it its original appear- 
ance. All the modern window frames have been 
abolished, and the lintels, jambs, and sills of the 
windows are now formed by the main timbers. 
The massive beams and rafters, with their cham- 
fered edges and moulded stops, have been scraped 
and oiled. The partition walls are formed of 
vertical timbers with plastered interstices, and 
these have been treated in the same way. In 
the great hall and parlour there are moulded oak 
mantel-trees on moulded stone jambs; that in 
the parlour being like those in Shakespeare’s 
house at Stratford, but of finer dimensions. In 
two of the bedrooms there are also moulded stone 
mantel pieces, with brick herring-bone work at 
the backs of the fireplaces. Three pieces of 
carved work have been discovered, and these are 
now shown in suitable positions. The restora- 
tion has been carried owt from the designs, and 
under the superintendence, of the rector, the 
Rey. G. T. Royds; and has been executed by 
Mr. Royds’ head workman, Mr. James Harrison, 
of Heysham, and other men under him. The 
walls have been thickened internally, the 
windows re-glazed throughout, and new floors, 
doors, &c., added where necessary. 


Hemiry.—The church of All Saints, Hemley, 
Suffolk, has been rebuilt during the present 
year, in accordance with designs prepared by Mr. 
Frederick Barnes, of Ipswich, and Mr. Howard 
Gaye, of London. On the church being sur- 
veyed, with a view to restoration, the walls and 
roofs of the nave, chancel, and porch were found 
to be so decayed and insecure that it was deemed 
unadyisable to attempt to repair them. ‘The 
chancel has been extended 8ft. beyond the east 
wall of the old church. On a close examination 
of the old masonry some of the windows were 
found to be sufficiently preserved to indicate the 
date of the church, which has been adopted in the 
design of the new work. The old doorway at 
the south entrance was a good example of the 
Decorated period, and has been reinstated, and a 
window to the memory of the late rector, Mr. 
Exton, replaced in the south wall of the chancel. 
The walls of the new church are built of rubble 
in Portland cement; the outside facing is finished 
with flints and stone of varied colour. The roofs, 
which are entirely new, are of pitch-pine, with 
boarded ceilings, the timbers of the nave being 
shown. The chancel ceiling is polygonal, divided 
into panels, with mouldings and bosses in the 
angles and junctions. The south porch is of 
moulded oak on stone plinths, with front entrance 
arch and side open arches of oak tracery. The 
roofs are covered with plain tiles. All the in- 
ternal fittings, which are of pitch-pine, are new. 
The old bench ends, which were of good character, 
but too much decayed to be used, have been 
followed as a pattern. The glazing is cathedral 
glass, with narrow borders. The east window, 
of three lights, has margins of crimson. The 
floors are laid with red tiles of simple pattern 
and ornamental borders. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. Frederick Bennett and Messrs. 
Alfred Stearn and Son, of Ipswich. 


Jesmonp, Newcastie.—The new church of 
St. George, Jesmond, already remarkable for the 
costliness of its marble altar and reredos, has 
become of greatly increased interest by the intro- 
duction of elaborate decoration of the chancel. 
The entire available wall space has been covered 
with mosaic, somewhat after the manner of the 
famous 5th and 6th century mosaics in the 
churches of Ravenna. On the north and south 
walls are ranged the Twelve Apostles, ona line, as 


to height, with the three mosaic figures of Our 
Lord and the Archangels Michael and Gabriel, 
which form part of the original decoration of the 
east wall. On the south side, beginning from 
the east end, the figures are those of St. Peter . 
with the keys, St. Andrew with a cross, St. 
James the Major with a staff; St. John holding 
a chalice with a serpent issuing from it; St- 
Philip with a staff and cross; and last, St. 
Bartholomew with a flaying-knife. Following on 
the north side are St. Jude with a halberd; next, 
St. Simon with a saw; St. Thomas with a 
builder’s rule; St. James the Minor with a 
club; then St. Matthew with a purse; and St. 
Paul (instead of Judas), holding a sword, thus 
completing the twelve. ‘The background to 
these figures and to all the ornament embraced 
in the scene, is of a deep blue, slightly varied in 
tone over the surface. The blue ground is 
carried above the figures for a distance of 2it., 
isolating the figures to some extent from the 
elaborate composition applied to the higher part 
ofthe walls. Above the’ plain surface of back- 
ground comes a deep band of enriched conven- 
tional foliage, disposed in almost imperceptible 
gradations of colour, and completing the decora- 
tive intention up to the wall string, level withthe 
sills of the clerestory windows. From this point 
to the roof cornice, the space is covered with con- 
ventional ornament. On the east wall the same 
motive underlies the design. ‘The spandrels over 
arches to organ-chamber and morning-chapel ate 
filled with figures of angels, having in each one 
wing outstretched to fill the triangular space of 
spandrel. The panelled wooden ceiling of the 
chancel is painted in a scheme of blue, ivory, and 
gold, each panel containing a separate design. 
The deeply moulded ribs are overlaid with gold. 
The entire scheme of decoration is the work of 
Mr. T. R. Spence, the architect for the church, 
with the exception of the Apostles, the designs 
for which were prepared by Mr. C. W. Mitchell, 
The cost of the church up to the present has been 
at least £25,000. 


THorNnHAuGH.—The parish church was re- 
opened after restoration on the 5th inst., by the 
Bishop of Peterborough. Although mainly con- 
structed in the 12th century, it has numerous 
additions of the 13th and 14th centuries, and 
considerable alterations at the end of the 15th. 
century and beginning of the 16th, consequent 
on the failure of the original foundations. The 
subsidence of the foundations, however, continued 
in spite of works then done, and a few years ago 
the building had to be shored up. In this state 
it remained until six monthsago, when the recent 
work of restoration was taken in hand at a cost of — 
over £3,000. The church consists of nave, north 
aisle, south transept, and chancel. There was 
originally also a south aisle. The tower was in 
the most decrepit condition, and it has been found 
necessary to take it down to the foundations and 
completely rebuild it, each stone being refixed in 
its old place. The north aisle has been entirely 
rebuilt. The oak open- timbered roof, after 
being covered up many years with a flat one 
of lath and plaster, has been restored, and adds 
much to the beauty of the interior. The chancel 
has also been refurnished in oak throughout. The 
sanctuary is handsomely appointed, the furniture 
and drapery being the gift of Lady Tavistock. 
The architect was Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A., of Westminster, and the contractors 
Messrs. Kett, of Cambridge, both of whom were 
recently engaged in the restoration of Thorney 
Abbey. During the restoration many finds of 
interest were made, including a hagioscope com- 
manding the altar from the south transept. 


——— ro 


A new co-operative store has been erected at 
Slaithwaite, and special attention has been paid to 
the ventilation; the extraction of the vitiated air 
being effected by Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son’s 
latest improved self-acting air-pump ventilator. 


As a Christmas offering, the ladies of St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church, St. Andrew’s, *N.B., have pre- 
sented to the church a carved oak pulpit, which has 
been executed by Mr. John 8. Gibson, Frederick- 
street, Edinburgh, from a design by Messrs. Sydney 
Mitchell and Wilson, architects, of Edinburgh. The 
style is Early English, to correspond with the 
architecture of the church. The pulpit, with its 
moulded base, stands 6ft. Gin. in height. It is 
octagonal in form, and in the four more prominent 
panels, in cusped niches, are figures of the four 
Evangelists, 1ft. Qin. in height. The buttresses 
between the panels are each finished at their base 
with a bracket, which carries an angel figure. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Royau Insrrrure or tHe ARcniITECTS oF 
Inrtann.—The fiftieth (jubilee) annual general 
meeting of this body was held on Dee. 14th, at 
37, Dawson-street, Dublin. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A. The 
honorary secretary and treasurer, Mr. Albert E. 
Murray, read the annual report of the council. 
The council stated that the number of members 
had slightly increased during the past year. 
The council had not seen their way to take an 
active part with regard to the Plumbers’ Regis- 
tration Association established this year, but they 
fully sympathised with its objects. The council 
felt justified in the course they had adopted with 
respect to the Architects’ Registration Bill by 
what had occurred. The Bill had now been 
dropped, and was not likely, the council thought, 
to be revived until it was taken in hand by the 
British Institute, together with its allied societies. 
They looked forward to a not distant day when 
the question would be ripe for settlement, and 
when by the united action of the representatives 
of all the chief architectural societies in the 
kingdom the matter would be set at rest. The 
Institute during the past year had formed an 
alliance with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and the various provincial societies 
throughout England, Ireland, and Scotland, and 
that without sacrificing their independence of 
action. The result ‘would be that their profession 
would be able to control legislation, and give 
effect to the views of the profession at large. 
Mr. G. Geoghegan proposed the adoption of the 
report and statement of accounts. Mr. L. E. 
Deane seconded the motion. Mr. J. lL. Robin- 
son, A.R.H.A., proposed as an amendment that 
the paragraph referring to the Registration Bill 
should be expunged. He said it made them 
appear to indulge in a pwan over the defeat of 
the Bill. A new Bill would be introduced soon, 
and a committee was at present working hard 
at it. Mr. G, C. Ashlin, R.H.A., seconded the 
amendment. The chairman said they did not 
feel themselves bound to support a Bill brought 
forward by a self-constituted body, as was the 
case with the last Bill; but they would support 
one that would be promoted by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. “The original 
resolution was eventually carried. A discussion 
took place as to the proposed viaduct over Beres- 
ford-place, and on the proposition of Mr. Geo- 
ghegan, seconded by Mr. W. M. Mitchell, the 
following resolution was unanimously passed :— 
“That the Institute recognises that under the 
difficulties and restrictions imposed by the Loop 
Line Bill, the Corporation of Dublin have done 
all in their power to modify the objectionable 
character of the viaduct across Beresford-place ; 
on the other hand, it is of opinion that the Port 
and Docks Doard, in the separate exercise of its 
powers, neglected its duty to the citizens in 
approving, without any reference to public 
opinion, of the designs of a viaduct across the 
Liffey incongruous with the structure in Beres- 
place, and of much more objectionable design ; 
that the responsibility for this serious disfigure- 
ment of the city lies with the latter body.’? It 
was decided that in future the entrance fee for 
members shall be half a guinea, and that the 
annual subscription for Fellows shall be one 
guinea. In view of the anticipated increase in 
the funds by reason of this change, it was decided 
that prizes shall be offered for the best papers. 
The election of officers, council, &c., resulted as 
follows :—President, Thomas Drew; honorary 
secretary and treasurer, Albert E. Murray ; 
council, Sandham Symes, J. J. O’ Callaghan, 
J. R. Carroll, Geo. C. Ashlin, Chas. Geoghegan, 
Wm. Mitchell, Thomas N. Deane, J. L. Robin- 
son, J. H. Pentland, and R. C. Millar ; auditors, 
W. H. Byrne and T. N. Deane ; Fellows, R. C. 
Millar, Dublin; R. Watt, Belfast; S. F. Hynes, 
Cork. A cordial vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. W. H. Lynn, Belfast, on his retirement 
from the presidential chair, which he had filled 
for the last three years. 

rr 

Mr. J. T. Harrison, Local Government Board 
inspector, held an inquiry at Southport, on the 19th 
December, concerning an application by the cor- 
poration for powers to borrow £30,000, for foreshore 
and other improvements now completed, and for a 
further sum of £25,000 to meet the cost of the lake, 


and of the promenade improvements to be carried 
out on the north side of the pier. 


The new B.C. Church of St. Laurence, Birken- 
head, was opened for service on Christmas Day. 


tained by any charlatan who may have successfully 
maintained himself for a period of seven years, 
upholding by other superior mental assistance 
the continuity of his practice. It is not equitable 
to the public, and it is an unqualified injustice to 
Associates.—I am, &c., 
Cuaries R. Guy Hatt. 
17, Victoria-grove, Kensington. 


APPLIED MECHANICS FOR ARCHITEC- 
TURAL STUDENTS. 

Srr,—My attention having been drawn to Mr. 
EK. W. Tarn’s series of articles which have 
appeared in your columns under the above 
heading, in which, amongst other errors, the 
writer persists in maintaining that the struts in 
an ordinary roof truss, when not at right angles 
to the rafters, are subjected to transverse strains, 
it becomes necessary to warn students against 
adopting such novel theories until their examiners 
have been induced to believe in them. 

Fortunately there are a sufficient number of 
trusses standing throughout the world, with 
scientifically constructed struts, to make it 
perfectly certain that the stresses set up in the 
different members, by forces acting at their 
points of junction, are direct only; had their 
designers been wrong, and the writer of these 
articles right, they would long ere this have all 
come down with a crash. 

In par. 9, Article II. p. 728, again at p. 754 
(Burtpinc News, Noy. 22), and elsewhere, the 
writer attempts to prove his case thus :—Despising 
the too common method of ascertaining the stresses. 
due to the purlin resting over the strut by simply 
resolving the load along the strut and the rafter, 
as pointed out by ‘‘H. O.’’ in your issue of 
29th Noy., he first supposes the strut to be 
removed, and then puts it back again, evi- 
dently forgetting in so doing that, before he 
removed it, there was a joint connecting its head 
to the rafter, and that the joint at its foot is in 
the condition of a hinged, and not a fixed, joint, 
till finally, in your issue of 13th Dec., he arrives 
at the extraordinary conclusion that this strut, 
which is practically hinged at both ends, may be 
looked upon as if it were fixed in a wall at one 
end and loaded at the other, and that, therefore, 
it is subjected to transverse strain. 

The same fallacy is repeated in par. 12 of 
Art. II., in dealing with the stresses in a raking 
shore, for, after remarking ‘‘if there is any 
tendency to push the shore over at A, it is only 
the load W which can prevent it,’’ he entirely 
ignores the pushing-over force; and, taking W 
as if it were the only force to deal with, resolves 
it into two forces, Pin the direction of, and Q 
at right angles to, the shore, which latter (repre- 
sented by a given line, EC), he says, ‘‘ gives 
the transverse strain’’; in addition to which, in 
par. 9, dealing with the roof strut, he said, 
‘then E 4 represents the transverse strain.’’ 

Now, in any case, the lines EC and Ed could 
only represent forces tending to set up transverse 
strains, and not the transverse strains themselves, 
as the latter would depend on the leverages at 
which the forces acted ; these forces, however, are 
purely imaginary ones; but supposing them to 
really exist, they could not set up transverse 
strains in a beam which, not being rigidly fixed 
at its base, woula revolve about it if its upper 
end were free to move outwards, which, again, is 
one of the conditions of the problem that it should 
not do. It is the pushing force which brings the 
weight of the wall into action, and the resultant 
of these two forces produces a direct compression 
on the shore. 

In Article IIT. (Burtpine News, 29th Nov.), 
the writer is evidently dealing with a subject the 
very groundwork of which he has yet to master. 
In this system the load line, or force diagram, 
forms a closed polygon, whilst the stress diagram 
formed on it, besides being itself a closed polygon, 
is built up of as many closed polygons as there 
are joints in the truss; the beauty of the whole 
being that it proves its own accuracy, step by step, 
the last line drawn being the key which, if it 
does not fit the lock and close the polygon, shows 
at once that there is something gone wrong with 
the works. Nota word of this, nor of how the 
nature of each stress set up is arrived at, is 
hinted at by the writer ; all he does in paragraphs 
13—19 is to describe how he himself sets to work 
to draw or copy known diagrams. Had he never 
seen these particular diagrams he could not have 
constructed them as described; whilst, after all, 
diagrams 13 and 17 are wrong. ‘ 

In diagram 13, had he built up the force dia- 
gram, Af, properly, he would have discovered 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


Itis particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buiuprxe 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. ; 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PassmMornE Epwarps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post tree) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
segue can be ascertained on upplication to the Pub- 

er. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant 
or “Situations Wanted”? is Onn Surtuine for Twenty- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion. 


NOTICE. 

Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound yolumesof Vols. XLI., KLVI., XLIX., 
L., LL, LIU1., and LVI., may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Receivep.—Nimrod.—F. 8. and Co.—W. G. Marshall.— 
G. Stanhope.—G. D., Sydney.—S. E. W. 


“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 


THIRD LIST OF SUBJECTS. 
1).—A detached stable and coach-house, with residence 
for groom, suitable for erection in the grounds of a small 
country house. The stable to comprise two stalls and 
two loose-boxes, with a separate stall for pony or 
donkey. Coach-house for four vehicles. A harness- 
room adapted for use as a man’s small day-room. A 
loft over stable and man’s bedroom. Groom’s dwell- 
ing to have living-room, small scullery and pantry, two 
bedrooms, and cupboard for store. Separate w.c. for 
house. Dung-pit and accommodation for men. Scale 
8ft. to the inch. Sufficient drawingsto show the design, 
including sketch ; all on one sheet of paper to the size 
stated in conditions. Two elevations sufficient. Style 
of building left to the competitors. 


Drawinas Recetvep.—* Corinthian,” ‘‘ Skull and Cross- 
bones,” ‘‘ Country Bumpkin,’ ‘‘Coaly Tyne,” 
‘“Vyrnwy,’’ ‘‘ Fiddler,’ ‘“ Myth.” 
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Correspowdence, 


FELLOWSHIP OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


To the Editor of the Burtp1nc News. 


Str,—I notice in the issue of the Citizen of 
the 21st inst. a strongly-expressed objection, in 
the interest of the public and also of everybody 
directly or indirectly concerned, against the 
election of gentlemen to the Fellowship of the 
Institute of Actuaries without having submitted 
to and previously passed the qualifying examina- 
tions. Itis an injustice to the public, and an 
injustice to existing members; and in a similar 
manner it is an injustice to the public und an 
injustice to existing members, that persons who 
have undergone, as a sole qualification, seven 
years of office drudgery, should, merely upon 
being proposed and seconded, be elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. The 
Institute were by no means slow to impose an 
obligatory examination upon every Associate who 
sought admission ; while the highest dignity it is 
possible for the Institute to confer can be ob- 
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that something was amiss; as, owing to his 
having only taken into account half the weight 
of the ceiling and tie-beam (the half carried by 
‘the king-post), the polygon would not have 
closed by a length of line representing the 
omitted half of the weight; this error stultifies 
the whole of the stress diagram, except so far as 
the struts are concerned. 

Diagram 17 is incomprehensible, it being im- 
possible to construct a stress diagram on the false 
assumption that the stress in the horizontal tie 
is uniform throughout—a conclusion which he 
arrived at in the last part of paragraph 17 by 
wrongly arguing that, because with a horizontal 
tie the three lines hi, ho, hk in diagram 15, 
would merge into one, that therefore this ‘‘ line 
will represent the tensile straix in the tie-rod.”’ 
The most elementary knowledge of his subject 
should have prevented his making such a blunder; 
in addition to which, why should he assume 
stresses which it is the sole object of his stress 
diagram to tell him ? 

lam sorry to have to write so strongly about 
these articles; but in the interests of your 
student readers I feel compelled to warn them 
against being led into the belief that they are 
worthy of study by the very confident tone 
adopted by their author in replying to those who 
have ventured to criticise his writings.—I am, 
&Ci, H. C. Seppon. 


BUILDING AND ’BACCA. 


Srr,—I inclose an advertisement culled from 
a local almanac, which is, I think, worth your 
notice. Matters are surely ripe for the Registra- 
tion Act after this.—I am, &c., 

Joun Taytor, Architect. 

Longton, Staffs, Dec. 21. 


REGORY SPICER, Building Surveyor, 
No. 3, Chadwick-street, Longton. All kinds of 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates prepared on reason- 
able terms. G. §. thanks his friends for their many past 
favors, and trusts now he has removed to Chadwick- 
street to receive not only a continuance of past support, 
but an extended list of patrons. Try SPICER’S 
SUPERIOR TOBACCOS, and his general stock of 
Tobacconist’?s Goods. Dark, Light, Cavendish, Twist, 
Cake. All kinds of excellent Pucketted Tobaccos. Choice 
Cigars, all of best brands. 


—o<aE © 


CHIPS. 


The antiquities discovered at Falerii have now 
been arranged in the old Villa of Pope Julian II., 
beyond the Piazza del Popolo, at Rome, and will 
soon be opened to the public. On the ground floor 
of the Villa is asarcophagus from Gabii, formed of 
the trunk of an oak, within which a skeleton still 
lies. 


Messrs. J. Constantine and Son have just fixed 
one of their patent convoluted stoves at the parish 
church, Tadcaster, near Leeds. The work has been 
carried on successfully, and the church is effectually 
warmed in all parts. 


Mr. Henry Croom Johnson, C.E., of St. James’s- 
street, Hereford, died on Tuesday week in the 70th 
year of his age. Mr. Johnson has been connected 
with the Great Western Railway for upwards of 
50 years, having joined the service under Mr. John 
Hammond in 1839. Subsequently he was engaged 
with Mr. Bertram in surveying and setting out the 
line between Reading and Bristol. Later on he 
served with Mr. Edward Slaughter on the same 
system between Swindon and Chippenham ; also 
with Mr. Robert Brodie between Exeter and Newton 
Abbott, and on the Swindon and Gloucester lines, 
and over the Oxford and Cheltenham scheme. In 
1843 Mr. Johnson was engaged upon the line with 
Mr. Brodie between Neath and Milford, also in 
surveying and setting out of the Carmarthen and 
Cardigan line; with the exception of the extreme 
north and west, there is hardly a section of the 
Great Western system with which the deceased 
gentleman had not at some period of his active life 
been connected. 


Ox Saturday the Bishop of Ripon consecrated the 
newly-erected portions of St. John’s Church, Moor- 
yy niet The alterations have been of an extensive 
nature, including the addition of transepts, chancel, 
two vestries, and organ chamber. The new portions 
have been erected partly on the site of the nave and 
choir of the old church, and partly on the old 
churchyard. They have cost in all about £2,000, 
and have given an additional 140 sittings. The 
special gifts have included a pulpit, a pulpit 
lectern, altar-rails, brass eagle lectern, altar hang- 
ings, brass cross, altar linen, east stained-glass 
window, font and ewer, oak chairs, and a peal of 
eight tubular bells. Mr. Ambler, of Leeds, has 
been the architect for the alterations, which have 
been carried out by the following :—Mason work, 
Messrs. W. Wilson and Sons, Headingley; and 
voles work, Messrs. Craven and Umpleby, Hartley- 
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QUESTIONS. 


[10179.]—Stanchion.—I am building shop premises, 
and will be glad to know what weight I can carry on a stan- 
chion of castiron of H section, 9in. deep and 11ft. high, the 
flanges 5in., and the thickness lin. The formule for 
finding strength of pillars of this section for both cast 
and wrought iron will be thankfully received.—Arcuai- 
TECT. ‘ 


[10180.]—Ornamental Brickwork.—Can one of 
your obliging readers tell me of any well-designed brick 
buildings, in or near London, where moulded work is to 
Be seen ?—A SKETCHER. 


[10181.]—Brick Band to Bay Window.—Willa 
practical reader give an example of working a canted 
bay 18in. thick ?—L. A. 


(10182. |—Painting Tronwork.—Which paint is 
the most durable for outside ironwork—I mean as regards 
ingredients and colour—and how should the parts that are 
rusty be treated? Some say the rust is better left on, and 
not scraped off.—A. L. 


[10183.|—Renaissance Decoration.—Are there 
any published drawings of the ‘‘ Appartamenti Borgia 
in the Vatican Palace? By whom were these famous 
frescoes painted? Any particulars will oblige—Borata. 


[10184.]—Ventilation for Room Lighted by 
Gas.—Can anyone suggest a simple means of affording 
escape to the heated air at the top of a room lighted by 
gas, the heat being very great at times? A perforated 
ceiling, with tubes leading outside, has been suggested ; 
but this would be costly, and necessitate a new ceiling. 
Other suggestions will be gladly received by—Sus- 
SCRIBER. 


[10185.]—Ranges.—Is there any work published on 
the construction of open and closed ranges ?—F. 


[10188.]—Echo.—Can any reader tell me how to cure 
an echo in a schoolroom that I have just built? The 
room is 36ft. 6in. by 16ft. 6in., and 20ft. high. The ceil- 
ing is flat, ordinary lath-and-plaster, with coves all 
round about 2ft. Gin. deep. There are three windows on 
the one side, and two doors and two chimney-breasts on 
the other side; the end walls quite flat. The walls are 
panelled 5ft. high, and plaster aboye.—SuBSCRIBER,. 


[10187.]—Filtration.—Will anyone give particulars, 
from practical experience, of some simple and effective 
method for the filtration of water to be used for laundry 
purposes. The water will be collected from the roofs.— 
INQUIRER. 


[10188.]—Furniture.—Can any of our readers give 
me the probable date of a ‘‘ Grandfather” clock which I 
have? It hasa handsome brass dial, with scroll-work of 
dolphins and female heads, and on a circular boss, fixed 
to the upper part of the dial, is the name “Thomas 
Martin, London.’” The case (about 7ft. high) is black, 
covered with Japanese figures and designs in gold. Was 
this style of decoration, which is also used for cabinets and 
other articles of furniture, an English imitation of 
Japanese work, or really executed by foreign workmen, 
and what is the date of its introduction into this country- 
—A. C. W. 


10189..—Dimensions of Chancel Fittings.— 
T should like to be informed of the proper length for choir 
stalls and width of same, also of centre passage-way, to a 


church for about 809 worshippers.—Hccesia. 


[10190.]—Sound-Proof Partition. —What are the 
best materials and construction for a partition of adequate 
strength as between two prison cells, but of minimum 
thickness, sufficient to prevent conversation between 
prisoners !—Rocco. 


REPLIES. 


[10168.|—Party-Walls.—If there is space, I should 
advise ** Architect’? to build a 20in. wall hollow, com- 
posed of two-brick thicknesses, with a cavity of Zin. or 
Qhin. A 12in. wall, hollow, will, however, be better than 
a 9in. solid wall to prevent the transmission of sound. 
The galvanised cramps should be placed at every fifth 
course and at intervals of about 2ft. Gin. apart; the ends 
should be well turned out and jagged.—@. 

(10177. |—Hot-Water Apparatus.—Would Mr. 
C. F. Lear say if the same or similar action takes place 
in the iron pipes, or in the tanks only, and if any such 
results accrue from this water cold? Also if the water is 
hard or soft? Is the iron pipe he names galvanised or 
not? Inthe Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 
for 1875, Vol. IL., Dr. Voelcker gives an exact parallel case 
to the one Mr. Lear names.—ProvinciAL BuILpRR. 


OE 


The memorial stones of a Spiritualists’ Hall now 
being built between Bradford-street and the 
Midland-road, Walsall, were laid last week. The 
hall is to be Classic in character, with Corinthian 
columns and massive cornices in the front elevation, 
which will be built with pressed and moulded bricks. 
The internal arrangements will include two halls 
54ft. by 36ft., ante-rooms, lavatories, and other 
rooms on two floors, and cellars and cooking 
kitchens in the basement. The total cost is expected 
to be about £1,200. The architect is Mr. W. BE. 
Jackson, Wallsall Wood, and the builder is Mr. R. 
Evans, Thorpe-road, Walsall. 


The first annual dinner of the Civil Royal 
Engineer Establishment staff took place at the 
Holborn Restaurant on Monday last, the 23rd inst., 
Mr. J. Lewis Thomas, chief surveyor, in the chair. 


A serious fire occurred at the sawmills of Messrs. 
Charles Baker and Co., Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, on 
the 19th inst. The premises, machinery, and stock 
were destroyed. The damageis estimated at about 
£5,000. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE ConsPrracy BY A WARRINGTON BUILDER 
AND HIS ForeMAN.—In the Crown Court at the 
Liverpool Assizes, on Wednesday week, before Mr. 
Justice Grantham, Henry Collin, builder, of War- 
rington, and John Kermode, his foreman, sur- 
rendered to their bail to take their trial on a charge 
that they did at Liverpool, between the month of 
May and the month of September, 1889, conspire, by 
false pretences, to obtain of and from the Com- 
missioners of her Majesty's Works and Public 
Buildings £23 0s. 3d., the moneys of the said Com- 
missioners of her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings, with intent to cheat and defraud them of 
the same, and with having, at Liverpool, conspired 
to cheat her Majesty’s Commissioners.of divers 
sums of money by altering certain time sheets. The 
prisoners pleaded guilty. The particulars were 
published in our issue of November 15 last, p. 654. 
Collin was sentenced to a week’s imprisonment, and 
to pay a fine of £100 ; Kermode was fined £10. 


Re J. Wess —A first meeting of creditors took 
place on the 19th inst. in the case of James Webb, 
of Belsize-park-gardens and Piccadilly, artist, 
whose accounts show gross liabilities £51,750, of 
which £41,115 are fully secured, and £1,320 ex- 
pected to rank, with an estimated surplus in assets 
of £10,506. The debtor has been engaged in large 
building operations, principally in the neighbour- 
hood of Worthing. Mr. Attree was appointed 
trustee under the bankruptcy. 

Ligut anp Arr Case.—Myerrs v. CATTERSON.— 
(Supreme Court of Appeal, Dec.16, before Lord Justice 
Cotton, Lord Justice Bowen, and Lord Justice Fry.) 
—This case raised a new and important question as 
to the extent of the doctrine of implied grant in 
light and air easements. In 1863 the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company sold to 
Solomon Myers, the deceased plaintiff, a piece of 
land in Newington-causeway, on the south-west 
side of the railway, and upon this land he built a 
house. The windows of the house faced the rail- 
way, which here ran over a series of brick arches, 
from which the plaintifi’s house was distant ahout 
8ft. The conveyance of 1863 recited that the 
company required all the land other than that sold 
to the plaintiff for the purpose of constructing their 
railway. It contained no express grant of a right 
to light. The plaintiff alleged that from 1863 he 
had enjoyed access of light to his windows through 
the openings of two of the arches. In 1870 the 
defendant acquired from the railway company the 
fee of the land on each side of the two arches, and 
a lease for 30 years of the arches themselves. In 
November, 1887, the defendant erected buildings on 
the north-east side of the railway, a short distance 
from the openings of the arches, and in December, 
1887, he blocked up with wooden hoardings the 
openings of the two arches on the side nearest the 
plaintiff's house. From 1872 the arches had been 
used for the storage of heavy machinery, which 
blocked out the greater portion of the light coming 
through the openings. The plaintiff brought an 
action to restrain the defendant from obstructing 
the light through the arches, and upon his death, in 
1888, the action was continued by his widow. Mr. 
Justice Kekewich granted an injunction as to the 
hoarding, and directed an inquiry as to the 
damages occasioned by the erection of the build- 
ings. The defendant appealed. Mr. Neville, 
Q.C., and Mr. Russell Roberts, for the appel- 
lant, contended that the recital in the con- 
veyance of 1863 that the land retained was 
required for the purposes of the railway was in- 
consistent with the notion of an implied grant to 
the plaintiff of a right to light, and that the 
plaintiff was not entitled under the Prescription 
Act, by reason of the interruption of his enjoyment 
of the light in 1872. Mr. Warmington, Q.C., and 
Mr. Swinfen Eady, for the respondent, upon waiving 
their right to the inquiry as to damages, were not 
called upon. The Court dismissed the appeal. 
Lord Justice Cotton, in delivering judgment, said 
that the question was whether there was any im- 
plied obligation on the part of the railway company 
not to obstruct the plaintifi’s light. If the owner 
of two plots of land, on one of which a house 
was built, sold the plot with the house upon it, then 
there was an implied obligation, contract, or co- 
yenant on the part of the vendor not to interfere 
with the access to light over the portion which he 
sold. That was the law in the case of an ordinary 
landowner, but this was the case of a railway com- 
pany, and it was said that it would not be pre- 
sumed that a railway company would contract te 
do anything which might interfere with the con- 
struction of their railway, and that the whole of the 
land was stated to be required for that purpose. 
The implied contract entered into by the railway 
company must be subject to this limitation—that 
they were not to be prevented from doing whatever 
was necessary for the purposes of constructing their 
railway. It was argued that this really made the 
obligation dependent upon the will of the railway 
company, and that that was inconsistent with the 
idea of animplied covenant. But that was not so. 
What was necessary for the construction of the 
railway was not a matter which depended entirely 
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upon the will of the railway company. He there- 
fore held that the railway company, as owners of 
the land which they sold’ to the plaintiff, entered 
into an implied obligation not to do anything on the 
land retained by them so as to interfere with the 
plaintiff's reasonable enjoyment of the land sold 
except what was necessary for the construction of 
the railway. Then was the hoarding required for 
this purpose? Certainly not. The arches were 
leased, and the tenant had put up a hoarding for 
his own benefit. Even assuming that the hoarding 
was indirectly for the benefit of the railway 
company, it was not put up for the purpose of con- 
structing the railway. His Lordship then dis- 
cussed the evidence as to the extent to which the 
light was diminished, and agreed with the conclu- 
sions of the learned Judge below. Referring to the 
evidence of scientific witnesses, his Lordship 
observed that he desired to say nothing against 
scientific witnesses, but in his Lordship’s judgment 
the evidence of witnesses who deposed to the facts 
was much more reliable. One knew how fre- 
quently scientific witnesses of great skill and ability 
were found by the light of subsequent events to be 
wrong in their conclusions. In his Lordship’s 
opinion the appeal failed. Lord Justice Bowen 
was a the same opinion. Lord Justice Fry con- 
curred. 


Denay in Lerma Land UNDER A BUILDING 
Contract.—aAt the recent Liverpool Assizes, before 
Mr. Justice Charles and a special jury, James 
Thomson, a builder, of Liverpool, brought an action 
against Mr. Mackenzie, a large contractor and 
owner of land in and around Liverpool, to recover 
damages for breach of contract. On February 1, 
1886, a contract was drawn up by which the 
defendant was to sell for building purposes to the 
plaintiff a large plot of land in Belmont-road. The 
purchase money was to be £18,000, payable in five 
years, and the plaintiff agreed to make streets and 
build on the land. It was agreed that the plaintiff 
could call upon the defendant to give him conveyance 
of any particular plots of the estate which might be 
completely built upon. This was done to assist the 
plaintiff to make his financial arrangements either 
for sale or mortgage, and so get capital to go on 
with the remainder of the building operations. The 
amount of his capital was £12,500, and he borrowed 
£7,000 from the defendant. When several con- 
veyances of built-up plots had been made the 
defendant objected to grant a conveyance of a piece 
of land on which the plaintiff had built 113 houses, 
because he said he ought to be paid a proportion of 
the money advanced as the building went on, and 
not wait until the end of the contract. Chancery 
proceedings followed, and it was decided that the 
defendant must give a conveyance. The plaintiff 
was delayed building for a season, and he now 
claimed damages in respect of it, as well as for loss 
Owing to his capital lying idle. The jury found for 
the plaintiff, damages £1,548, 

SS ae 

St. John’s Church, Wakefield, was reopened on 
the 19th inst. by 
Some years past the work of restoring the church 
has been going on, the necessary alterations and 
improvements being 
tervals. Recently the side galleries and arcades 
have been removed 
tuted for the latter, 
the west end, and the organ has been enlarged and 
improved. All the large and old-fashioned pews 
have been removed, and neat seats or open stalls of 


: Mr. 
the firm of Messrs. Simpson and 
superintending the 


Richardson, of 
Richardson, 
work as resident architect, 


Internal alterations forming a memorial to Dr. 


plaster roof of the chapel will be removed, and a 
stone vault substituted with groins and shafts. The 
old boss lying outside, on the south-east of the 
cathedral, is to be raised in the centre of the new 
vault of the chapel. The new floor of the chapel 
will be laid with two marble steps and a broad 
marble border all round. The centre, which will 
also be of marble, will contain the arms of the late 
ie. Chambers. The memorial tablet will be of 
ronze, 


A London correspondent says the Dean and 


it a wing on each side 
marble up to the oak stalls, 
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Tun Architects’ Registration movement is 
making progress in the Australian Colonies, and 
Bills making registration compulsory have been 
brought before several Legislatures, in cluding that 
of Victoria, by the local institutes of Architecture, 
The Australian Builder and Contractor for Oct. 
26, just to hand, states that at the last meeting 
of the Victoria Architectural and Engineering 
Association held on October 21st, Mr. EB. Wilson- 
Dobbs read the report of the committee appointéd 
to consider the proposed draft of the new Regula- 
tion Bill, which dealt with the subject in a very 
complete manner, and pointed out some consider- 
able desirable alterations. The draft having been 
approved by the meeting, the secretary was in- 
structed to return the document and report to the 
special committee. On the motion of Mr. A. J. 
Macdonald, seconded by Mr. Wilson -Dobbs, it 
was resolved ‘‘ That the Bill for Registration of 
Practitioners in Architecture, prepared by the 
Committee of the Royal Victorian Institute of 
Architects, meets with the hearty approval of this 
Association, and is regarded by us as a decided 
step in the right direction.’’ 

Tue ‘‘betterment’’ clauses in regard to the 
Strand Improvement Bill igs enlisting a great 
deal of attention. Some writers in the Times, 
including Mr. G. Shaw Lefevre, approve the 
principle as applied to the Strand, others as 
strongly oppose it. We are of opinion that the 
principle of ‘betterment’? is only fairly applied 
to those owners who are improved by the pro- 
posed alteration, but that it cannot be fair to 
other owners who are not benefited in the 
slightest degree. Why, for instance, should the 
owners and occupiers of houses be taxed in the 
neighbourhood of public buildings like Somerset 
House? The improvement contemplated will 
only affect one portion of the Strand, the owners 
in Holywell-street ; it cannot improve any other 
portion—on the contrary, the removal of the 
block must rather be to the detriment of residents 
east and west. By removing the obstruction the 
traffic will be facilitated ;—certainly the property 
will not derive any advantage. 
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Opinions,’”’ was given before the Edinburgh Art 
Students’ Association last week by Mr. James 
Paterson, R.S.A., in the National Scottish 
Portrait Gallery. Mr. H. E. Littlejohn, the 
President of the Association, occupied the chair. 
Mr. Paterson sketched in detail the early life of 
this painter. He told of the struggles of the 
son of the Normandy peasant in connection with 
the prosecution of his art studies, and traced his 
gradual rise into prominence among the painters 
of his day until the greatness of his talent and 
the worth of his works became generally recog- 
nised. The influence which Millet’s life and 
work had exercised on art had been wholly for 
good; and he awarded Millet credit for the 
highest expression of the genius of painting of 
any artist since the Middle Ages. His work had 
given those who followed after him a great 
impulse in the search in nature for fresh im- 
pressions. He had taught that the foundation 
of art was to be found in impressions coming 
from Nature herself, and in the lecturer’s mind 
Millet would always occupy a unique place ag 
the greatest painter who had shown the beauty 
of the sad things in the world. 


Messrs. Arcurpatp SMirH AND Srrvens, of 
James-road, Battersea, have made a reputation ag 
lift manufacturers and hydraulic engineers second 
to none, and mainly by their intelligent applica- 
tion of the self-sustaining or automatic principle 
which they have successfully elaborated in 
connection with elevators. Their new catalogue 
for 1890, which should be in the hands of all 
architects and builders, dwells particularly on the 
merits claimed for their arrangement introduced 
in 1888, which they assert insures a threefold 
greater certainty of grip, a descending motion 
free from jerks, the greatest degree of silence yet 
attained, no waste of power by brake while lift- 
ing, no waste of power by worm or differential 
gearing, and the absence of all ratchets, clicks, or 
catches. The lifts and hoists are adaptable to 
all purposes, commercial and domestic, and the 
past experience of the makers igs an abundant 
guarantee of successful action and good work. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE, 


Fripay.—Architectural Association. ‘Spires, Towers, 


A cAsE raising the question of the legal right and Domes,” by Sydney B. Beale’ 
of a principal to retain possession of his 7.30 p.m. 
apprentice’s indentures on the completion of —_———o <n 


articles was recently raised by an action ina 
Yorkshire County Court, and, although settled 
privately, has some interest for architects and 
their pupils. In this instance A. B. articled 
himself in October 1887 to C. D., a quantity sur- 
veyor in practice in a large commercial town, for 
two years, having the articles prepared by A. B.’s 
solicitors, upon which was paid a premium of 
£100. Upon the expiration of the term C. D. 
refused to give up the indentures, giving, how- 
ever, no reason for his not doing so. A. B. 
thereupon placed the matter in the hands of his 
solicitor, and legal proceedings were instituted 
for their recovery. An arrangement was effected, 
but C. D. then objected to pay costs, and the 
action went on. On the eve of the hearing of 
the case, however, ©. D. listened to wiser 
counsels, and delivered up possession of the 
indentures, paying all costs into court. 


Architectural Association, 9, _Conduit- 
street, W.—January 3rd, Paper on ‘Spires, Towers, 
and Domes,’”’ by Sydney B. Beale, Esq. 7.30 p.m, 

Frep. R. Farrow. \ Fon Seca 
Ernest 8. Ganz. : : 


CHIPS. 


At the County Down presentment sessions held at 
Downpatrick last week the resignation was accepted 
of Mr. Henry Smyth, the county surveyor, and a 
superannuation allowance was voted him with thanks 
for his services. Mr. Smyth, who retires owing to 
failing health and increasing years, has been in the 
service of the county since 1846. 


At Kensal Green Cemetery on Thursday in last 
week the remains of the late Mr. W. J. Bush, C.C. 
were removed from the catacombs under the chapel 
and placed in a mausoleum, which has been erected 
by the family for their reception. The mausoleum 
is composed of Sicilian marble, ona polished granite 
base, and is in the Decorated Gothic style, with a 
pair of bronze metal doors. The architects are 
Messrs. Hammack and Lambert, and the sculptor is 
Mr. E. M. Lander, of Kensal Green. 


On the south side of the tower of Colebrooke ° 
Church Mr. Harry Hems has just erected asundial. 
The face is slate, the gnomon gunmetal, the sur- 
roundings red Corsehill stone. The style is Jacobean, 
At the base are cherubim, fruit, and flowers; at each 
side fluted pilaster columns surmounted by carved. 
capitals, and in the pediment are sculptured emblems 
of mortality and the swift pace of time. The motto 
inscribed on the dial reads: “Watch and pray, 
Time flies away.”’ 


Major-General Hutchinson, Board of Trade In- 
spector, made an examination on the 18th inst. of 
the Utley section of the Keighley Tramways. The 
new section starts from the end of the Papermill 
Bridge section at its Church Green terminus, and 
runs with easy gradients along North-street and 
Skipton-road, past the cemetery. The length is 
about a mile and a half. The contract for the new 
section amounts to about £6,000. Major-General 
Hutchinson was accompanied by Mr. R. B. Broster 
(engineer to the com any), and Mr. Nicholls, of 
Messrs. Winnard an Nicholls, Wigan, the con- 
tractors. 


Av the final meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee and of the Council of Guarantors of the 
Manchester Royal Jubilee Exhibition, 1887, a 
statement of accounts wag read, showing a net 
surplus of over £43,000. It was resolved that 
the surplus should be handed over to the Man- 
chester Whitworth Institute, for which a charter 
has been obtained, and which is being established 
by the legatees of the late Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth. Of the surplus so transferred a sum of 
£10,000 will be appropriated to the Manchester 
School of Art, as part of the institute, for the 
erection and equipment of an additional wing, to 
be called the Royal Exhibition Jubilee wing (or 
section) ; a sum of £20,000 will be appropriated 
to the purchase of works of art of a fine and 
decorative kind, to be placed in the galleries or 
museum of the buildings to be erected in the 
Whitworth Park ; and the balance will be appro- 
priated towards the equipment and building of a 
new technical school as part of the Whitworth 
Institute. By this disposition of the surplus, 
worthy and befitting memorials of the very suc- 
pone exhibition at Manchester will be insti- 
tuted. 


A LEcTURE on “J, F, Millet: His Life and 
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